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PREFACE. 


Ik  preparing  a  Cyclopredia  of  what  came  to  pass  duriijf]^  the  year  1861,  the 
political  and  military  events  appeared  to  i>osses8  a  greater  importance  than  all 
that  liad  been  developed  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge.  The  interest 
which  they  awakened  soon  became  so  strong  and  engrossing  that  the  i>eaceful 
pursuits  of  industry  were  paralyzed,  trade  and  commerce  languished,  the  stu- 
dent of  science  forsook  his  quiet  seclusion  for  the  tented  field,  and  the  inventive 
genius  turned  to  find  more  skilfnl  weapons  for  conflict  or  terrible  engines  for 
destruction.  The  consequences  involved  in  these  events  are  regarded  as  des- 
tined to  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  mankind.  Whether  constitntional  lib- 
erty can  survive  the  violence  of  human  passions ;  whether  institutions  organized 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  rights  of  men,  and  which  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  those  whom  they  control,  can  withstand  the  shocks 
of  military  power,  are  questions  in  which  the  welfare  of  all  is  at  issno.  Tlie 
conflict,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  forms  an  important  part  of  this  volume. 
It  embraces  the  political  principles  involved,  with  the  arguments  of  their  respect- 
ive advocates  and  opponents ;  the  movements  of  the  leaders  of  secession,  from 
their  first  acts  to  the  close  of  the  year,  including  tlie  proceedings,  step  by  step, 
in  each  of  the  Southern  States  until  they  had  resolved  themselves  out  of  the 
Union,  and  their  subsequent  efforts ;  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  States ; 
the  principles  upon  which  that  organization  was  founded ;  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial regulations  of  the  Confederacy ;  the  movements  of  its  Government  to 
fin  its  treasury,  and  organize  and  equip  vast  armies ;  the  counteracting  move- 
ments of  tlie  United  States ;  the  organization  of  its  armies,  with  the  details  of 
the  weapons  for  the  infantry  and  artillery,  and  for  the  batteries  of  the  ships  and 
gunboats ;  together  with  all  the  original  documents,  from  the  Messages  of  the 
respective  Presidents ;  the  instructions  of  Cabinet  oflScers ;  the  Messages  and 
proclamations  of  Governors  ;  the  important  acts  of  the  United  States  and  Con- 
federate Congresses ;  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  proc- 
lamations and  orders  of  commanding  oflScers ;  the  contributions  of  men 
and  money  from  each  State,  North  and  South ;  the  details  of  every  battle 
and  every  skirmish  involving  a  loss  of  life.  So  ample  have  been  the  re- 
sources from  which  its  details  have  been  prepared,  comprising  publications 
both  Jforth  and  South,  that  it  is  believed  no  important  public  measure  of  the 
Federal  or  Confederate  Governments,  or  of  any  of  the  States,  has  been  over- 
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looked,  or  valuable  document  omitted.  The  efforts  of  the  Confederacy  to  secnre 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it, 
are  summarily  presented  in  the  letters  and  instructions  of  the  respective  diplo- 
matic agents. 

In  thus  preparing  in  a  narrative  form  this  portion  of  the  events  of  the  year, 
although  the  effort  has  been  made  to  observe  strict  accuracy  and  impartiality, 
some  mistakes  may  have  occurred,  which  ask  for  the  forbearing  consideration 
of  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  developqients  of  science  during  the  year  present  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars. The  assent  of  geologists  to  the  Taconic  system  advocated  by  the  late 
Prof.  Emmons,  after  so  many  years  of  disbelief,  is  another  instance  of  the  tri- 
umph of  investigation  over  preconceived  errors.  The  introduction  of  the  meth- 
od of  Solar  analysis,  which  has  as  yet  progressed  hardly  so  far  as  to  receive  a 
name,  although  Spectrography  meets  with  much  approval,,  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  impor.tant  events.  The  conclusions  of  science,  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  which  were  reached  during  the  year  1861,  will  become  to  the  farm- 
er of  great  practical  valuer  At  the  same  time,  they  set  aside  many  opinions 
and  processes  of  labor  which  have  not  yielded  fruitful  results.  They  will  be 
found  fully  explained  in  a  very  practical  essay  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
Mapes. 

Geographical  explorations  were  pursued  with  vigor  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  many  travellers  returned  from  their  perilous  journeys  of  a  pre- 
vious year.  In  all  instances  the  information  is  highly  interesting,  and  often 
valuable. 

Connected  with  mechanical  industry  there  were  many  ingenious  inven- 
tions during  the  year,  especially  relating  to  implements  of  war,  some  of 
which  have  been  described,  while  others  are  reserved,  to  be  accompanied  with 
such  illustrations  as  more  ample  time  will  allow.  To  mechanical  industry,  so 
important  in  this  country,  an  extensive  portion  of  the  annual  volume  of  this 
work  will  be  devoted. 

The  commerce  of  the  whole  world  was  interrupted  during  the  year,  and  ai- 
though  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  gather  the  statistics  of  all  its  changes, 
yet  the  details  of  disaster  to  many  branches  have  been  made  up  in  these  pages. 
Tlie  stupendous  resources  of  the  United  States,  hitherto  unconsciously  possessed, 
not  only  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  especially  in  financial,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  present  difficulties.  The  financial  measures  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  States  are  explained  with  the  most  ample  details. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  in.  1861  was  not 
so  large  as  in  many  other  years.  A  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  virtues  and 
their  services. 

Subsequent  volumes  of  this  work  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  March  in 
each  year. 
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ABDUL  MEDJID,  Khan,  late  Saltan  of  Tar- 
ter, bom  May  6, 1822,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Ji^  1, 1839,  died  June  25,  1861.  Educated  in 
thesednsioQ  of  the  harem,  and  coming  to  the 
tlirone  at  the  early  age  of  17,  and  possessing 
natorally  a  kindly  but  indolent  and  almost 
e^minate  nature,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
he  ^ould  have  become  an  efficient  ruler  over 
an  empire  so  extensive,  and  peopled  by  races 
so  diverse,  even  in  the  most  favorable  period 
of  its  history.  Bat  his  accession  to  the  throne 
took  place  at  a  time  of  unusual  commotion^ 
ai^  when  the  strong  arm  of  a  wise  and  vigor- 
ous ruler  could  hardly  have  saved  the  empire 
from  disintegration  and  ruin.  His  father  had 
been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  Iron  will,  and 
had  initiated  reforms  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  more  fanatical  Moslems,  struck  at  the  very 
foundations  of  their  faith.  The  ill-concealed 
Itostilitj  of  the  mass  of  the  Mohammedan  peo- 
ple to  these  reforms  would  have  awed  a  less 
resolute  ruler  than  Mahmoud  U.,  and  his  death 
leaving  his  reforms  but  half  accomplished,  en- 
coura^d  the  hopes  of  the  reactionary  party. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  causes  of  anxie- 
ty to  harass  the  mind  of  the  boy  sultan.  Mo- 
hemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  his  most  powerM 
vassal,  had  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  open 
rebellion  during  the  lifetime  of  Mahmoud  II., 
and  his  son,  Ibrahim-Pasha,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  8  days  previous  to  Abdul  Mediid^s  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  had  defeated  the  sultanas 
troops  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Nezib.  The  in- 
terference of  the  fdlied  powers  alone  prevented 
the  Turkish  empire  from  dismemberment  at  this 
juncture. 

This  danger  passed,  the  young  sultan  applied 
himself  to  the  development  of  his  father^s  plans 
of  reform.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  promulgation  of  the  HattirSckerif  of  Gul- 
Kban6,  in  Nov.  1839.  This  Hatti-Scherif  was  a 
general  decree  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights, 
declaring  the  equality  of  all  his  subiects,  wheth- 
er Mussulmen  or  not,  before  the  law.  Its  in- 
tention was  more  fully  developed  in  the  subse- 
quent measures,  now  included  under  the  name 
of  the  taneimatj  or  system  of  reforms.  The 
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most  important  of  these  measures  were :  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  in  1848  and  1844,  the 
creation  of  new  ministerial  departments  of  com- 
merce and  public  works,  the  reommization  of 
the  provinces,  the  promulgation  of  a  penal  code 
and  of  a  code  of  commerce,  the  establinhmcnt 
of  mixed  tribunals  allowing  Christians  a  nhare 
with  Mussulmen  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  introduction  of  a  new  monetary  system, 
the  abolition  of  the  Kharadj^  or  capitation  tax, 
previously  levied  on  all  who  were  not  Mussul- 
men ;  the  reform  of  the  svstem  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  postal  service, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  the  regulation  of  quaran- 
tines, the  establishment  of  banks,  &c. 

These  reforms  were  at  first  put  in  force  in 
the  capital,  and  thence  extended  gradually  to 
the  remoter  provinces.  Not  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  absolute  decrees,  but  rather  suggestions 
for  reform,  whose  stringency  was  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  people  would  bear  them,  they 
were  at  first  of  litUe  effect,  except  immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  In  Sept.  1854, 
desirous  of  ginng  them  a  wider  scope  and  a 
more  decided  efficacy,  the  sultan  called  a  coun- 
cil of  tarmmaty  or  congress  of  representatives 
^om  all  parts  of  his  empire,  ana  laid  before 
them  his  measures.  On  the  18th  February, 
1866,  he  issued  a  new  ffatti-Eumayoum  or  im- 
perial decree,  conforming  and  enlarging  the 
propositions  of  the  Hatti-Soherif.  These  meas- 
ures indicated  the  progressive  disposition  of 
the  sultan,  and  his  desire  to  become  an  efficient 
ruler.  They  were  undertaken  under  circum- 
stances of  ^eat  difficulty ;  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration  to  its  close,  there 
was  constantly  some  disturbing  element  to  do- 
lay  or  thwart  his  purposes:  the  Turko-Egypt- 
ian  question  at  the  commencement  of  his  rei^, 
and  subsequently  the  Servian  question ;  the  m- 
surrection  in  Albania ;  the  war  in  Koordistan ; 
the  troubles  in  Syria,  in  Bosnia,  and  Montene- 
gro ;  the  Turko-Qreek  and  Wallachian  revolu- 
tion of  1848-'9  ;  his  noble  refusal  to  surrender 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees,  whe  had 
sought  protection  on  his  soil,  to  Austria  and 
Russia  in  1860 ;  the  question  of  the  holy  places 
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which  led  to  the  Crimean  war ;  the-attempt  to 
assassinate  him  in  1859 ;  and  the  Syrian  mas- 
sacres of  1860,  were  all  so  many  obstacles  to 
his  progress.  To  these  might  also  be  added  his 
natural  indolence  and  love  of  sensual  indul- 
.  gence,  his  infirm  health  and  his  yielding  disposi- 
tion, which  made  him  often  the  helpless  prey -of 
the  dissolute  ministers  and  the  rapacious  harem 
which  controlled  him.  He  has  b^en  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Abdul  Aziz  Khan. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
eia'th  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  productions. 

The  practicid  farmer  should  be  able  to  raise 
from  a  given  number  of  acres,  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  most  valuable  produce,  at  the  least 
cost,  in  the  shortest  period,  and  without  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  soil ;  and  therefore  the  great 
problem  which  the  present  age  has  to  solve, 
is  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  producing  on 
a  given  area,  a  larger  amount  of  bread  and 
meat  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  continually  in- 
creasing population. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  will  not  be  to 
give  any  history  of  agriculture,  but  rather  to 
show  the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from 
the  application  of  the  sciences  to  its  practice, 
imtil  it  may  now  be  truly  said,  in  its  present 
status,  to  compose  a  science  in  itself,  embracing 
the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  in  their  most 
extended  sense,  and  covering,  as  part  of  its 
accessories,  much  of  geology,  chemistry,  etc. 

TVe  shall  aim  rather  to  demonstrate  that 
which  experimental  theories  have  culminated 
during  the  last  few  years  into  exact  knowledge, 
than  to  give  descriptions  of  the  leading  and 
more  prominent  improvements  in  agriculture  as 
an  art.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  all  known 
primaries  are  to  be  found  in  the  soil,  itself  be- 
ing chiefly  composed  of  the  debris  of  rocks, 
whence  have  arisen  all  of  the  primaries,  except 
those  which  have  existed  in  more  dilate  form, 
as  in  the  atmosphere. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  by  chemists 
that  the  analyses  of  plants  and  soils  would  fur- 
nish a  sure  guide  to  the  farmer  in  his  selection 
of  the  amendments  requisite  to  the  production 
of  crops.  Recent  investigations,  however,  prove 
that  these  primaries,  as  found  in  the  ashes  of 
a  plant,  differ  materially  in  their  functions,  from 
the  same  primaries  existing  in  the  rock  or  in 
the  soil,  unless  they  have  been  redeposited  in 
the  soil  by  the  decay  of  organisms ;  that  each. 
primary,  when  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  a 
plants  and  then  restored  again  to  the  soil  by 
the  decay  of  the  plant,  possesses  functions  which 
are  entirely  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  a 
primary  before  its  entrance  into  organic  life : 
and  thus  arable  soils  are  composed  in  part  of 
inorganic  matter  which  belonged  originally  to 
the  rocks,  then  to  the  soil,  then  formed  a  part 
of  organic  life,  and  on  being  restored  to  the 
soil,  became  ready  to  act  as  pabulum  to  a  higher 
organism ;  and  that  each  time  a  primary  so  en- 
ters into  organic  life,  it  takes  new  functions  and 
qualities  not  belonging  to  its  original  condition, 


and  not  recognizable  by  analyses  or  microscopic 
investigations.  Thus  we  find  that  the  feldspar 
rock,  containing  seventeen  per  cent,  of  potash, 
when  ground  to  the  finest*  powder,  will  not 
supply  potash  directly  to.  the  higher  class 
of  plants— still  a  rock  containing  feldspar  will 
furnish  potash  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  such 
as  the  lichens  and  mosses,  etc. ;  and  on  their 
decay  it  returns  to  the  soil  in  a  progressed  or  ad- 
vanced condition,  capable  of  being  assimilated 
by  a  higher  class  of  plant. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  ground  feld- 
spar fails  to  prove  a  valuable  amendment  to 
soils,  requiring  additions  of  potash,  unleached 
wood  ashes  so  readily  furnish  plants  with  this 
necessary  alkali. 

The  same  truth  is  observable  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  so  readily  assimilated  by  plants  when 
furnished  in  the  form  of  animal  bones,  even 
after  they  have  been  heated  to  redness,  so  that 
the  phosphate  of  lime  which  they  contain  is 
freed  from  all  surrounding  matters. 

This  same  substance,  without  any  differences 
which  may  be  recognized  by  the  chemist,  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  what  is  Imown  as 
the  phosphatic  rocks,  and  some  of  them  contain 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  pure  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
still  when  this  is  ground  to  a  powder  it  will  jaot 
be  assimilated  by  the  roots  of  plants  in  contact 
with  it ;  and  many  soils  formed  in  part  of  the 
chlor-apatite  rock  require  additions  of  more 
progressed  phosphate  before  their  cultivation 
can  be  rendered  profitable. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  lime,  for  although 
primitive  limestone  when  burnt  so  as  to  render 
it  caustic,  is  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  a  means 
of  disintegrating  other  materials  in  the  soil 
from  its  chemical  effects,  yet  lime  so  furnished 
will  not  form  direct  food  for  plants,  while  lime 
arising  from  organic  decomposition  is  readily 
assimilated  by  them. 

Two  thousand  bushels  of  lime,  made  by  burn- 
ing limestone  rock  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
applied  to  a  single  acre,  will  render  the  land 
Bteiile  for  many  years,  itself  forming  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tliis  soil  to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  inches. 

There  are  many  chalk  farms,  however,  in 
England,  containing  forty  per  cent,  of  caibon- 
ate  of  lime,  (which  is  the  form  which  the 
Westchester  lime  assumes  before  the  farmer 
uses  it;)  but  this  latter  (chalk)  has  its  origin  in 
organic  decay,  and  therefore  is  readily  assimi- 
lated by  plants  to  the  extent  they  require  lime 
to  form  ]»art  of  their  ash  when  burned ;  and 
the  quantity  in  excess  is  not  unfriendly  to  sur- 
rounding vegetable  growth. 

Indeed  this  principle  is  true  of  each  and  all 
the  primaries  in  nature ;  thus,  old  soils  which 
have  been  fairly  and  properly  treated,  are  more 
fertile  than  new  ones.  As  a  general  principle, 
therefore,  it  should  be  understood  that,  in  the 
selection  of  fertilizers,  those  taken  from  the 
refuse  of  factories,  etc.,  or  at  least  from  the 
highest  organic  sources,  should  be  preferred. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  in  the  soil  have  the 
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power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia  and 
other  gases  consequent  npon  organic  decay, 
wMch  are  brought  down  with  rains  and  dews 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  these  give  to  water 
the  power  of  dissolving  much  larger  quantities 
of  inoi^anic  matter  than  can  be  taken  up  hj 
podtivelj  pure  water.  Of  the  ingredients  hav- 
ing such  power,  the  chief  are  carbon  and  alu- 
mina :  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  surface  soils,  the  decay  of  organic  life  would 
not  be  retained  for  the  use  of  fortiicoming  crops, 
bat  would  filter  downward  and  render  every 
well  and  spring  a  cesspool. 

So  perfect  is  the  action  of  these  materials 
that  one  per  cent,  of  either  or  both,  disseminated 
through  a  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  is  quite 
capable  of  abstracting  from  fioids,  during  their 
downward  course,  most  of  those  substances  re- 
quired to  sustain  plant  life ;  and  recent  discov- 
eries are  quito  sufficient  to  assure  the  agricul- 
turist that  he  need  not  fear  the  loss  of  ma- 
■pures  by  downward  filtration.  A  pure  gravel 
or  positively  pure  sand  are  the  only  exceptions 
which  are  practically  to  be  met  with,  and  these, 
overtopped  by  a  loam  to  an  ordinary  depth,  will 
never  receive  from  the  upper  soil  any  solutions 
which  would  be  valuable  to  plant  life,  unless 
such  solutions  be  added  in  quantities  far  be- 
yond what  would  ever  be  applied  in  practice. 
Were  it  not  for  this  law,  all  the  progressed  and 
more  soluble  portions  of  organic  life  would  have 
parsed  towards  the  earth's  centre,  leaving  the 
surface  sterile  and  incapable  of  sustaining  man. 
The  fun  understanding  and  anpreciation  of  this 
£act  may  be  fairly  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  year  1861 ;  for,  although  before  suggested, 
it  has  not  been  generally  admitted  and  under- 
stood until  this  time. 

In  the  mechanical  operations  upon  the  soil, 
while  agriculture  was  pursued  simply  as  an  art, 
the  farmer  merely  knew  that  a  disturbance  of 
the  surface  produced  increased  results — but  he 
now  understands  the  laws  on  which  such  in- 
crease depends. 

Rains  and  dews  may  be  viewed  as  the  natu- 
ral means  of  cleansing  the  atmosphere,  taking 
therefrom  all  the  volatile  exudations  of  organic 
life  and  restoring  these  to  the  soil  for  reassimi- 
lation.  We  find  the  atmosphere  at  all  times 
containing  certain  proportions  of  these  gases, 
and  during  droughts  the  quantity  held  in  at- 
mospheric suspension  is  materially  increased. 
The  first  half-pint  of  rain,  falling  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  during  a  shower,  will  be  found  so 
highly  charged  with  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  etc.,  as  to  emit  a  peculiar  odor ;  con- 
sequently the  water  from  dews  and  the  early 
parts  of  showers  is  more  valuable  to  farmers 
than  that  furnished  by  continuous  rains.  To 
folly  avail  of  this  efiect,  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  disintegrated  so  as  to  permit  the  atmos- 
phere permeating  the  soil  to  deposit  its  mois- 
ture upon  the  surface  of  the  colder  particles  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  all  know 
that  a  glass  vessel  containing  ice  or  cold  water, 
if  plac^  in  the  sun's  rays  at  midday,  during 


droughts  even  at  midsummer,  will  be  speedily 
covered  on  its  outer  surface  with  drops  of  wa* 
ter,  which  of  course  are  condensed  from  the 
atmosphere ;  for  if  the  soil  be  dry  the  atmos- 
phere must  contain  moisture,  however  dilate, 
as  there  are  but  two  places  in  which  it  can 
exist,  viz.,  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere — ^its 
quantity  at  all  times  must  be  constant.  In  the 
same  way,  then,  the  surfaces  of  particles  of  soil 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  are  capable  of.  re- 
ceiving a  proper  degree  of  humidity,  which  in 
turn  IB  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  gases  from 
the  atmosphere  requisite  to  render  the  moisture 
a  more  perfect  solvent  of  the  inorganic  food  re- 
quired to  sustain  plants :  in  this  state,  and  in 
this  only,  can  plants  receive  it — they  cannot 
take  up  inorganic  matter  unless  in  solution,  and 
no  plant  can  grow  without  its  reception.  All 
these  necessary  conditions  may  be  secured  by 
Underdraining  and  Substnlrploughing, 

Underdraining, — ^This  consists  in  burying  be- 
neath the  soil,  in  a  proper  manner,  a  series  of 
tubes  or  pipes,  so  made  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  soil  any  excess  or  surplus  of 
water  it  may  contain,  and  leading  it  to  lower 
points  whence  it  may  be  discharged  and  find 
its  way  to  outlets.  For  the  method  of  con- 
structing underdrains,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  recent  works  of  Judge  French, 
Klippart,  and  others.  The  best  specimen  of 
practical  underdraining  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, may  be  found  at  the  Central  Park, 
New  York. 

Millions  of  acres  of  apparently  valueless  soils 
have  been  rendered  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation by  underdraining.  Drains  have  been 
made  of  stones,  porous  pipe,  tile,  wooden  tubes 
of  various  kinds,  etc. ;  but  practice  has  proved 
that  the  ordinary  draining  tile,  made  of  un- 
glazed  burnt  clay,  forms  the  stifest  and  most 
efficient  and  durable  underdrain.  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  the  tiles  laid  at  a  depth  of  five 
feet,  in  soils  where  underdrains  may  be  so 
deeply  constructed,  produce  results  better  than 
those  attainable  by  drains  of  less  depth.  These 
drains  should  be  at  such  distance  apart  as  to 
thoroughly  remove  all  excess  of  water  from 
the  soil,  and  in  so  doing,  they  insure  full  aera- 
tion. Both  ends  of  each  drain  should  be  open 
to  and  at  the  surface,  producing  a  continuous 
draft  of  air  always  passing  through  theoa,  and 
as  the  atmosphere  is  warmer  than  the  soil,  the 
heat  rising  during  its  horizontal  travel  passes 
into  and  through  the  soil,  materially  elevating 
its  temperature — it  also  secures  motion  to  the 
air  in  the  soil,  which,  in  passing  between  the 
particles,  supplies  the  necessary  amount  of  hu- 
midity, and  with  it  those  gases  which  guaran- 
tee all  the  chemical  changes  required  to  furnish 
the  inorganic  food  to  plants. 

The  cliief  advantages  of  underdraining  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

"  Uhderdrained  soils  never  suffer  from 
droughty^^  provided  that  the  subsoil  be  disin- 
tegrated as  in  the  process  known  as  subsoU* 
ploughing.    Less  manure  will  suffice  for  crops. 
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The  after  disintegration  of  the  soil  is  more 
readily  and  cheaply  performed.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  increased,  and  therefore  a  longer  season 
of  growth  is  secured.  The  best  proof  of  the 
usefolness  of  nnderdraining,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  English  Government, 
and  many  chartered  companies  and  Individual 
capitalists,  have  freely  loaned  money  on  mort- 
gage to  English  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
derdraining  their  soils,  and  that  these  mort- 
gages are  only  active  after  a  valuation — in 
other  words,  the  mortgages  only  bear  upon  the 
increased  value  of  the  soil  consequent  upon 
underdraining.  After  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  in  this  way,  scarcely 
an  instance  can  be  found  where  the  income  of 
the  farmer  has  not  been  increased  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  pay  his  nnderdrainage  mortgage, 
leaving  him  an  increase  of  profit  ever  after, 
while  the  nation  at  large  is  permanently  ren- 
dered wealthier  by  the  system.  Indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  England  could  at  this  time  sustain 
her  population,  were  it  not  for  tlie  increase  of 
crops  consequent  upon  the  imderdraining  of  the 
land. 

SuUoilrplougMng, — ^It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  process  of  subsoil-ploughing  has 
been  rendered  practicable,  for  altnough  known 
for  many  years  as  a  needed  improvement  in  the 
culture  of  soils,  the  tools  presented  for  such  use 
were  inadequate,  until  the  invention  of  the  lift- 
ing subsoil-plough,  by  the  writer  of  tliis  article. 
This  implement  is  known  as  Mapes*  lifting  sub- 
soil-plough, and  is  formed  of  a  lozenge-shaped 
wedge  of  steel,  point  forward,  like  a  spear-head 
laid  horizontally,  and  forming  a  series  of  in- 
clined planes,  gradually  rising  from  the  point  to 
its  bridge  or  highest  part,  being  an  elevation  of 
only  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  This  horizontal 
wedge  is  sustained  to  a  beam  by  two  curved 
knives  placed  vertically,  and  by  these  means, 
as  with  other  plough -beams,  the  instrument  is 
propelled  in  the  usual  manner.  In  practice,  the 
surface-plough  precedes  the  subsoil-plough,  mov- 
ed by  a  separate  team.  The  subsoil-plough  fol- 
lows with  its  beam  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
thus  disintegrating  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  or 
more,  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  surface  fur- 
row, raising  the  soil  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and 
in  so  doing,  causing  the  separation  of  particle 
from  particle,  as  in  the  soil  over  an  ordinary  mole- 
tracky  but  to  a  width,  at  the  surface,  of  twenty 
inch^  and  this  disintegration  is  more  perfect 
than  between  the  particles  of  a  soil  turned  over 
in  a  furrow-slice,  as  with  the  surface-plough. 

The  subsoil-plough  insures  to  the  subsoil  full 
depth  for  the  travel  of  roots,  also  permitting 
the  entrance  of  atmosphere ;  the  surface  loam 
is  consequently  gradually  deepened  to  any  re- 
quired depth ;  for  while  the  loam  as  a  new  soil, 
may  have  a  depth  of  but  6  inches,  and  the 
farmer  is  constrained  to  that  depth  of  surface- 
ploughing  ;  stiU,  by  the  use  of  a  subsoil-plough,  he 
may  disintegrate  without  elevating  the  sub- 
soil, which  will  gradually  change  by  atmos- 
pheric and  other  influences  into  a  loamy  soil,  so 


that,  in  after  ploughings,  the  depth  of  the  surface 
furrow  may  be  increased.  Grass  lands  previously 
underdrained  and  subsoil-ploughed,  never  run 
outy  and  the  full  ratio  of  crops  may  be  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time,  by  slight  top- 
dressings,  of  such  amendments  as  have  not  yet 
been  progressed  from  the  soil  itself. 

Where  subsoiling  and  underdraining  are  not 
practised,  n^owing-lands  and  pastures  are  con- 
tinually lessening  in  their  products,  so  that  the 
farmer  is  compelled  every  few  years  to  take  his 
land  out  of  grass,  and  carry  it  through  a  series 
of  rotation  of  crops,  before  he  can  reestablish 
a  grass  crop.  The  foregoing  may  be  considered 
as  an  epitome  of  the  greater  improvements  con- 
nected with  the  proper  mechanical  preparation 
of  the  soil,  together  with  the  necessary  rationale 
for  comprehending  the  causes  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom ;  and  all  other  and  after 
manipulations  are  but  the  presentation  of  the 
same  desirable  conditions  to  the  surface  soil, 
in  a  more  minute  and  extended  manner,  so  as 
to  avail  of  the  same  laws  more  rapidly  and 
effectively.  No  farmer  can  reasonably  expect 
to  avail  of  the  largest  amount  of  profit,  who  has 
not  prepared  his  surface  and  subsoil  in  the 
manner  we  have  indicated ;  for,  be  his  surface 
cultivation  what  it  may,  and  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers ever  so  liberal,  his  profit  will  not  be  as 
great  as  that  of  his  neighbor  whose  farm  is  un- 
derdrained and  subsoil-ploughed. 

Fertilizers,-^ln  old  times,  farmers  sometimes 
suffered  their  land  to  remain  without  crops  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  gain  in  fertility. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  slow  reception 
from  the  atmosphere  of  gases  capable  of  ena- 
bling the  moisture  in  the  soil  to  dissolve  new 
quantities  of  the  inorganic  constituents,  storing 
them  up  until,  by  their  accumulation,  the  soil  was 
again  capable  of  bearing  crops.  This  was  called 
fallowing.  The  modem  improvements,' how- 
ever, of  underdraining  and  subsoil-ploughing, 
will  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  fallowing 
system,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time ;  for  it  is 
now  admitted  that  *^  the  true  rest  of  the  soil  is 
a  judicious  succession  of  crops."  This  result 
is  farther  accelerated  by  presenting  to  the  soil 
the  necessary  food  for  plants  in  a  progressed 
shape,  of  organic  origin,  so  that  the  growing 
crop  is  fed  independently  of  the  soil  in  place ; 
therefore  permitting  it,  as  in  the  following  pro- 
cess, to  augment  the  quantity  of  plant  food  rap- 
idly ;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  moisture 
is  enabled  to  dissolve  increased  quantities  of 
each  of  the  inorganic  constituents,  when  the 
roots  of  a  growing  crop  are  present.  In  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  the  farmer  should  not  inquire, 
"  with  how  small  a  quantity  can  I  create  a  crop .'" 
but  rather,  "  how  large  a  quantity  may  JTvee 
with  increased  profit  f*"*  for,  with  an  increased 
quantity,  not  only  does  he  increase  the  amount 
and  quality  of  a  current  crop,  but  he  leaves  the 
soil  increased  in  productiveness  for  the  future. 

Manures  of  the  farm, — These  are  of  the  first 
importance,  and  require  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  for  their  proper  manipulation,  admixture, 
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md  Bse.  The  y&lne  of  farm-yard  and  stable 
saanr^  consists  mainly  in  the  prosressed  io- 
sf^^anio  matter  they  contain,  and  m  the  state  of 
£Tis!oii  in  which  that  matter  exists,  and  not, 
as  many  suppose,  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
CT  ammonia  they  contain ;  for  the  valne  of  aoo- 
monia  consists,  not  in  being  a  food  for  plants,  bnt 
19  its  ability  to  give  to  water  the  power  of  dis- 
soItii^  new  portions  of  the  soil  itself,  passing  it 
throogb  the  proper  chemical  changes  to  fit  it 
fiir  {^nts.  It  is  donbtfol  if  any  plant  ever  re- 
eerved,  throogh  its  roots,  any  of  the  oonstitn- 
eats  of  ammonia;  and  it  is  only  to  this  fhno- 
tSoD  of  ammonia  that  the  farmer  need  look  for 
any  advantage  firom  its  nse. 

H  hb  soil  be  fairly  arable,  ftom  former  use, 
and  be  thoronghly  underdnuned,  and  sabsoil- 
plooghed,  Gontaininff  a  foil  share  of  progressed 
morganic  food  for  plants,  he  will  find  no  bene- 
fit from  the  application  of  ammonia  in  any 
fcpnn;  for  soils  so  prepared  will  receive  all 
tbey  reqnire  of  nitrogenons  matters  from  the 
atmo^bere,  as  they  will  be  continnonsly  con- 
densing from  that  source  moisture  oharced 
with  gases.  "We  freely  admit  that  on  badly- 
prqMred  soils,  merely  snrface-ploughed,  and  pre- 
seoting  so  slight  a  depth  of  soil  to  atmospheric 
influences  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen cannot  be  received,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crea»  the  solvent  power  of  the  moisture  they 
eootain  so  as  to  secure  the  solution  of  a  suffl- 
eieot  amount  of  inorganic  pabulum  to  sustain 
crops;  bnt  the  real  value  of  every  manure, 
90  ^  as  furnishing  the  constituents  of  plants  is 
concerned*  is  dne  not  only  to  the  amount  of  in- 
organic food  which  it  contains,  but  to  its  condition 
or  ^ate  of  progression,  and  not  to  the  amount 
of  m^^)g^i  combined  therewith  in  any  form. 

The  best  cultivators  do  not  use  open  barn- 
yard as  the  receptacle  of  manures,  but  the 
manures  of  the  farm  are  removed  daily  to  ad- 
jacent manure-sheds,  where  the  compost  is 
phu^  on  and  above  the  surface  of  the  around, 
with  a  drainage  cistern  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
shed,  furnish^  with  a  pump,  so  that  the  fluid 
drainage  of  the  manure  heap  may  be  thrown 
from  Ae  cistern  on  top  of  the  mass,  and  by  its 
downward  filtration  through  the  compost  sup- 
ply moisture  and  convey  the  soluble  portions 
to  the  inert  parts,  causing  continuous  ferment- 
ation without  excessive  heat,  preventing  fire- 
fuiging;  and  insuring  entire  disintegration,  de- 
stroying weed  seeds,  and  breaking  up  organic 
forms  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  mass  may  be- 
come homogeneous  without  the  labor  or  ex- 
pense of  turning  by  forking,  etc.  All  the  fluids 
di  the  stables,  house,  etc.,  may  be  carried  by 
gatters  to  this  cistern,  the  compost  heap  may 
be  8upplie<l  with  muck,  meadow  mud,  head- 
Isa^  weeds,  and  all  waste  materials  of  the 
fiuTO,  and  by  the  continued  and  repeated  infil- 
^stion  of  the  soluble  portion  through  all  other 
psrts,  the  admixture  will  become  more  perfect 
than  by  any  other  method ;  the  occasional  ad- 
dition of  sulphuric  acid  to  this  cistern  will  con- 
vert all  the  volatile  products  of  decomposition 


into  sulphates  which  are  non-volatile,  thui 
preventing  evaporation,  malaria,  etc. 

Special  fertilisers  which  are  soluble  may  be 
thrown  into  the  cistern,  and  so  find  their  way 
through  the  mass,  and,  with  it,  to  the  fields. 

When  the  drainage  is  insuflSoient  to  supply 
the  necessary  amount  of  moisture,  water  may 
be  passed  into  the  cistern,  and  when  fiuid  ma- 
nures are  called  for  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  they 
may  be  taken  frmn  this  reservoir,  and  distrib- 
uted by  a  sprinkling-cart. 

With  sucn  an  arrangement  aU  kinds  of  farm 
manures  may  be  thoroughly  combined,  secur- 
ing such  c)iemical  changes  as  will  do  away  with 
the  disadvantages  consequent  upon  their  sepa- 
rate use,  such  as  the  unfavorable  infiuenoe  of 
hog- manure,  when  used  alone  upon  the  brassioa 
tribe  of  plants,  dump-rooting  cabbages,  giving 
ambury,  or  fingers  and  toes,  to  turnips,  etc. 
The  manure  of  the  hen-house  should  fluently 
be  added  to  the  compost  heap,  so  as  to  be  more 
evenly  divided  through  it. 

The  pump  with  which  the  cistern  is  supplied 
may  be  moved  by  a  small  wind-mill,  placed 
above  the  shed,  causing  the  changes  to  be  con- 
tinuous by  the  downw^  filtration  through  the 
mass  followed  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  value  of  manure  so  prepared,  diluted 
with  many  times  its  bulk  of  waste  organic 
matter,  such  as  muck,  leaves  fi*om  the  woods, 
woods-earth,  etc.,  is  greater  per  cord  after  fer- 
mentation than  that  of  the  pure  manure  kept 
in  an  open  barn-yard,  whUe  the  quantity  will 
be  materially  greater,  no  loss  bv  washing  or 
evapnoration  having  occurred.  When  potash  is 
required  by  the  soil,  it  may  be  added  in  the 
form  of  wood-ashes,  and  other  special  amend- 
ments, in  solution  or  otherwise.  These  will 
not  only  find  their  way  to  the  field,  but  whUe 
in  the  compost  heap  will  furnish  chemical  ac- 
tion for  the  decomposition  of  all  other  portions, 
securing  at  the  same  time  their  own  dissemina- 
tion throughout  the  mass.  So  much  for  farm- 
yard manures ;  but  who  can  produce  so  large  a 
quantity  of  such  manures  (whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  stables)  as  mav  be  used  on 
his  land  with  increased  profit?  We  claim  that 
no  farmer  or  stock-breeder  can  do  so,  and  when, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  farmer  has  the 
means  of  farming  more  profitably,  he  must  of 
necessity  become  the  buyer  of  fertilizers ;  there 
are  but  few  localities  where  farm  and  stable 
manures  can  be  purchased;  those  manures 
made  upon  the  farm  itself  may  be  used  with 
profit,  but  if  they  are  to  be  carted  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  transportation  will  generally  render 
them  more  costly  than  other  fertilizers.  Fac- 
tory wastes  of  various  kinds  frequently  may  be 
purchased  at  less  cost  near  towns  and  cities. 
Night-soil,  also,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Peruvian  guano  contains  many  of  the  constitu- 
ents required  by  crops,  and  when  properly 
treated  before  nse  is  an  admirable  manure ;  it 
should  be  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  some 
divider,  such  as  charcoal  dust,  woods-earth,  or 
even  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  farm,  and  should 
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be  wetted  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  bo  as  to 
render  its  phosphates  more  soluble  and  its  car- 
bonates less  volatile ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  it 
may  form  part  of  a  well-made  superphosphate 
of  lime.  The  best  of  these  is  the  nitrogenized 
superphosphate  of  lime,  made  by  the  admix- 
ture of  100  pounds  of  calcined  bones,  66  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid,  36  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano, 
and  20  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to 
which  may  be  added  an  equal  weight  of  dried 
blood,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  ground  to- 
gether. Six  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture 
will  fully  represent  twenty-live  cords  of  well- 
rotted  fEirm  and  stable  manure. 

lAme, — Lime,  as  it  is  generally  used,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  immediate  or  direct  food  for  plants ; 
that  which  is  contained  in  decaying  organisms,  or 
as  resulting  from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  other 
substances,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  is  readily  as- 
similated by  plants;  but  the  more  crude  kinds 
of  lime,  such  as  are  made  by  the  burning  of  the 
ordinary  limestones,  have  their  first  action 
friendly  to  vegetable  growth  in  their  power  to 
decompose  all  organic  matter,  and  thus  cause  it 
to  give  up  its  inorganic  constituents ;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  acts  upon  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  itself,  forming  silicate  of  lime; 
and  by  removing  portions  of  the  surface  of  par- 
ticles, presents  new  surfaces  for  other  chemical 
action  and  continued  development. 

lime,  when  combined  with  salt,  so  as  to  form 
chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  before 
its  use  in  soils,  becomes  materially  more  active 
and  in  a  condition  to  be  rapidly  appropriated. 
Three  bushels  of  lime,  slaked  with  a  solution 
of  one  bushel  of  salt,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  until  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  forming  chloride  of  lime, 
and  setting  free  the  soda,  permitting  it  to  com- 
bine with  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
becoming  carbonate  of  soda,  form  an  admirable 
fertilizer.  Four  bushels  of  this  mixture^  suflS- 
ciently  old  for  all  the  chemical  changes  to  have 
occurred,  if  mixed  with  a  cord  of  any  cheap 
organic  matter,  such  as  swamp  muck,  woods- 
earth,  etc.,  will  decompose  it  to  a  powder  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  therefore  a  val- 
uable auxiliary  to  most  composts. 

Sulphate  of  Limey  (plaster  of  Paris,)  usually 
known  as  gypsum,  supplies  to  the  soil  not  only 
•  lime,  but  also  sulphuric  acid,  and  previous  to 
undergoing  any  change,  it  has  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing and  giving  otF  to  water  large  amounts 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  those  consequent  upon  organic  decay  in 
the  soil ;  it  is  found  also  to  be  valuable  in  de- 
odorizing the  effluvia  of  stables,  compost  heaps, 
etc.  In  soils  containing  very  minute  proportions 
of  progressed  inorganic  materials,  planter  is  often 
used  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  clover.  This  in 
turn  throws  down  its  deep  roots,  gathering 
from  the  subsoil  large  amounts  of  inorganic 
matter,  elevating  them  to  the  surface  soil,  and 
on  decaying,  when  ploughed  under,  enriching  the 
soil,  not,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  by  the 
decomposition  of  matters  abstracted  from  the 


atmosphere  alone,  but  by  its  power  in  progress, 
ing  the  inorganic  materials  of  the  soil,  and  ren- 
dering them  fit  for  future  assimilations. 

Wood-asJies, — These  supply  to  the  soil  largre 
amounts  of  potash,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
the  other  constituents  shown  in  their  analysis. 
Thus  leached  ashes  from  which  the  potash  is 
entirely  removed,  still  exercise,  on  many  soils*, 
a  friendly  influence,  by  furnishing  plants  with 
the  other  constituents  making  up  their  com- 
position, all  of  which,  once  having  been  in  or- 
ganic life,  are  progressed  and  fitted  for  entering^ 
a  higher  class  of  vegetable  growth. 

Lime,  ashes,  and  otJier  alkaline  substances, 
tend  to  alter  the  mechanical  conditions  of  soils ; 
clayey  soils  are  rendered  more  free  by  their 
use,  while  sandy  soils  become  more  compact, 
each  being  improved  in  degree. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  any  further  detail 
on  the  subject  of  fertilizers;  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  those  which  are  ^ot  of 
a  volatile  chai'acter  may  be  applied  to  the  more 
immediate   surface  with  greater  benefit  than 
when  ploughed  deeply  under;  for,  in  the  former 
case,  as  they  become  soluble  by  the  combined 
eflects  of  sun  and  air,  and  the  consequent  chem- 
ical changes,  they  are  presented  to  a  greater 
number  of  particles  attacking  their  surfaces,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  a  larger  quantity  of  roots, 
than  &  they  had  been  originally  placed  more 
deeply  in  the  soil.   Thus  we  find  that  the  top- 
dressing  of  grass  and  grain  crops  with  phosphates, 
ashes,  etc.,  is  of  material  benefit,  while  lime,  from 
the  peculiar  shape  of  its  particles,  descends  from 
the  effects  of  rams  and  dews ;  and  in  soils  which 
have  not  been  subsoiled,  the  accumulation  of 
lime  applied  during  many  years,  will  be  found 
coating  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  and  can  be 
brought  into  activity  again  only  by  an  in- 
creased depth  of  ploughing  of  the  surface,  or  the 
disturbance  of  the  subsoil.    Lime,  therefore, 
should  always  be  applied  in  small  doses,  and 
more  frequently  than  has  been  usually  prac- 
tised.   The  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  the  application 
of  meadow  muck,  river  mud,  and  other  cheap 
organic  substances,  is  as  follows:   tliey  fur- 
nisli  large  amounts  of  progressed  inorganic  ma- 
terials ;  during  their  decay  or  subdivision,  they 
leave  interstices  in  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  atmosphere ;  the  process  of  decay  generates 
heat,  ana  this  accelerates  growth;   and  they 
supply  large  amounts  of  carbon,  evenly  divided, 
which  perform  the  oflSces  in  tiie  soil  to  which 
we  have  before  referred. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  soil,  surface- 
ploughed  to  a  reasonable  depth,  then  subsoil- 
ploughed  and  fully  underdrained,  containing  fer- 
tilizers of  the  kinds  suggested  above,  has  ad- 
vantages over  soils  differently  prepared ;  among 
which  are  t?ie  entire  abeertce  qf  arty  ill  effect 
from  droughty  greater  ease  of  mflnipulation, 
and  the  presence  of  conditions  by  which  all  that 
class  of  plants,  known  as  tillering  plants,  can 
increase  the  number  of  their  bearing  shoots. 
A  single  grain  of  wheat  will  sometimes,  by  til* 
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bri^ff^  throw  up  sixty  separate  standards,  each 
dearmg  gnun.  This  arises  from  tilUr  rood 
ikeowD.  ont  near  the  earth  crown,  but  whenever 
way  one  root  of  a  stool  comes  in  contact  with 
a  oold  snbsoil,  which  has  never  been  disinte- 
^^ed^  the  tillering  in  the  whole  crown  ceases. 
Ic  is  for  this  reason  that  grass  crops  frequently 
nm  out,  in  soils  not  so  prepared ;  while  with 
proper  preparation,  and  the  top-dressing  we 
hftve  namcMi,  a  field  once  in  grass  may  be  main- 
taizk^  at  its  maximum  of  product  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Recent  Changes  in  Farm  Cwyt.— Until  with- 
in ft  Tery  few  years  the  American  farmer  has 
paid  bnt  little  attention  to  the  cultiyation  of 
roots  as  food  for  cattie.  William  Cobbett,  the 
Eogl!^  statesman^  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  the  rutabaga  turnip  as  food  for  oat- 
^  in  America.  Its  general  adoption,  however, 
until  within  a  few  years  has  been  slow ;  it  is 
now  known  that  a  proper  variety  of  root  crops 
is  not  only  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  grass 
or  gran  crops,  bat  that  they  are  more  economi- 
cal as  fi>od  for  stock,  securing  a  higher  state  of 
health,  and  producing  results  not  attainable 
without  their  nse  in  part. 

Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  caulo-rapas, 
and  many  other  roots,  are  now  being  rautea  by 
our  dairy  and  stock  farmers.  The  old  style  of 
caltivation,  requiring  laborious  hand- work  with 
hoes,  spades,  forks,  etc.,  is  fast  passing  away, 
abo  the  hilling  of  potatoes,  com,  etc.,  for  which 
pneUce  no  g<x>d  reason  has  ever  been  present- 
ei  The  introduction  of  the  various  horse  tools, 
for  the  cultivation  of  root  and  other  crops,  has 
materially  lessened  farm  labor.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  the  writer  required  20  men  to  cultivate 
property  a  garden  of  30  acres ;  now,  by  the  use 
fA  a  few  judiciously  chosen  horse  tools,  he  cul- 
tivatee  many  times  that  area  with  but  8  farm 
handS)  4  of  whom  are  boys.  These  tools  in- 
clude the  digging  machine,  the  lifting  subsoil- 
plough,  used  as  an  instrument  for  cultivation, 
the  caiTot-weeder,  the  horse-hoe,  in  two  modi- 
fied f(HiDS,  the  roller,  a^d  the  clod-crusher. 

Se^  are  now  sown  by  machinery,  and  the 
variety  of  seed-sowers  has  been  much  increased 
within  the  last  few  years.  For  broadcast  pur- 
poses, Oahoon^s  seed-sower  is  the  best.  It  will 
sow  with  perfect  evenness  85  acres  a  day ;  and 
the  Bime  instrument  will  spread  manures,  in- 
tended as  top-dressings,  over  an  equal  number 
of  acresu  The  corn-planters,  drawn  by  a  single 
hone,  win  do  the  work  of  25  men  ;  the  ordi- 
nary seed-drills  for  the  sowing  of  row  crops, 
w<»-k  with  great  exactness,  and  as  they  leave 
tlie  seeds  perfectly  straight  and  equidistant 
from  each  other,  the  after  cultivation  of  the 
lorface  is  readily  performed  by  a  single  mule  or 
ahorse. 

With  either  of  the  following  tools,  a  mule, 
irith  a  boy  driver,  will  represent  many  men 
with  forks  and  spades.  Thus,  when  row  crops 
merely  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  small- 
sized  lifting  subsoil-plough  may  be  run  half-way 
between  the  rows,  disturbing  the  soil  by  a  slight 


lifting,  to  that  soil  and  plants  are  both  raised 
together,  leaving  the  earth  loosened  to  adopth 
of  twelve  incheis  and  more  thoroughly  than 
could  be  effected  by  many  hoeings,  witiii>ut 
covering  the  plants  at  all ;  this,  in  addition  to 
the  original  ploughings,  constitutes  the  necet^sary 
manipulation  of  the  soil  for  the  sowing  of  seed ; 
the  carrot- weeder  may  then  be  run  between 
the  rows,  embracing  the  whole  surface  from 
row  to  row,  disturbing  the  upper  two  inches 
more  thoroughly  than  can  he  done  by  re- 
peated hoeings,  and  leaving  all  the  weeds  lying 
on  the  surface  to  be  wilted  bv  the  sun.  and  at 
the  same  time  effectually  disintegrating  the 
surface  soiL  In  this  way  tlie  crops  may  be 
kept  clean  until  their  completion,  and  with 
very  nmch  less  labor  than  would  bo  required 
in  the  use  of  hand-tools. 

The  larger  row  crops,  or,  as  sometimes  grown, 
hilled  crops,  should  receive  a  somewhat  similar 
treatment.  Com,  for  instance,  may  be  thus 
cultivated ;  the  lifting  subsoil-plough  is  run  in 
both  directions  transversely,  when  the  hilling 
system  is  preferred,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  of  corn,  when  two  or  three  inches  high, 
and  before  the  roots  have  extended  out  into 
the  paths  between;  the  expanding  horse^oe 
is  then  nin  between  the  rows,  keeping  the 
whole  surface  clean  of  weeds,  and  at  such 
depths  as  the* operator  may  desire,  rendering 
the  tedious  hmid-hoeing  unnecessary ;  for  if  the 
planting  be  straight  and  true,  every  inch  of  the 
soil  may  thus  be  cheaply  and  thoroughly  dis- 
turbed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  potato  and  of  all 
other  analogous  crops. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
feeding  of  roots  to  stock,  consists  in  pulping 
them  by  machinery.  After  being  pulped,  the 
roots  are  mixed  with  chqffed  hay  or  other  prov- 
ender, doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  the 
use  of  larce  quantities  of  water,  and  presenting 
the  food  m  the  most  acceptable  form,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  greater  variety;  for  all  the  roots 
that  we  have  named  may  in  turn  be  used, 
changing  the  kind  each  week.  The  carrot  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  roots  as  food 
for  all  animals ;  with  the  cow,  it  increases  the 
flow  of  milk,  greatly  improving  its  qtiality  as 
well  as  that  of  the  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Horses 
fed  in  part  with  this  vegetable  are  not  liable 
to  the  heaves,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
cattle  so  fed,  soon  acquire  a  loose  hide,  smooth 
skin,  shining  coat.  The  value  of  the  carrot  does 
not  consist  alone  in  the  amount  of  nutriment  it 
furnishes,  but  rather  in  the  nectio  acid  which  it 
contains,  and  which  is  found  in  degree  in  many 
roots;  this  acid  has  the  curious  property  of 
gelatinizing  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  thus 
enabling  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
to  act  more  thoroughly  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. "When  the  stomach  of  an  animal  is  filled 
with  water  containing  cut  hay  and  other  mate- 
rials, digestion  is  very  incomplete ;  thus  we  find 
horses  fed  on  cut  hay  ana  whole  oats  fre- 
quently voiding  the  oats  unchanged,  and  always 
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some  of  the  shells ;  while  the  dang  contains  so 
mnch  starch  as  to  cause  fire-fanging  in  the  com- 
post heap. 

Six  quarts  of  oats,  hruised,  and  six  quarts  of 
carrots,  pulped,  and  the  hay  chaffed  and  mixed 
therewith,  will  sustain  a  horse  as  well  as  twelve 
quarts  of  oats  with  nearly  a  double  portion  of 
hay  in  the  natural  state,  not  chaffed,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  carrots.  Fatting  cattle  will  flour- 
ish well  with  a  less  amount  of  grain  when  car- 
rots are  substituted  in  part.  We  should  re- 
member, however,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  appetite,  a  variety  of  roots  is  quite 
desirable.  The  cooking  of  food  for  cattle  is 
becoming  quite  general,  and  many  convenient 
steaming  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpose.  Hay  is  now  chaffed  instead  of  being 
cut ;  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  28  lbs.  of 
hay,  in  the  natural  state,  19  lbs.  cut  one  inch 
long,  and  18^  lbs.  finely  chaffed,  are  equal  in 
value  as  food  for  horses,  cattle,  etc. ;  and  when 
this  is  steamed  before  use,  its  value  is  still  fur- 
ther increased,  particularly  if  mixed  with  the 
meal  intended  to  be  used  before  steaming,  after 
which  the  pulped  roots  are  added. 

The  feeding  of  cooked  food  to  hogs  is  a  ma- 
terial improvement  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged and  much  practised ;  half  the  amount  of 
com,  after  being  cooked,  will  fairly  represent 
an  entire  quantity  in  the  raw  state,  as  food  for 
hogs.  Straw  and  corn-stalks,  when  used  in 
place  of  hay,  are  found  to  be  of  high  value  if 
chaffed  and  steamed  before  use. 

The  thorough  ventilation  and  proper  tem- 
perature of  stables  are  now  recognized  as  adding 
materially  to  the  economical  keeping  and  health- 
ful condition  of  the  animals.  The  use  of  char- 
coal dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  deodorizers 
in  and  about  the  stalls  of  animals,  is  a  material 
amendment  in  practice. 

Mulching, — ^It  is  now  well  understood,  that 
protecting  the  soil  with  a  slight  covering  dur- 
ing the  colder  seasons,  materially  benefits  the 
crops  of  the  following  year.  If  a  board  lie  on 
the  soil  during  fall  and  winter,  and  be  remove*d 
in  early  spring,  it  will  be  found  that  the  grass, 
during  the  following  summer,  will  grow  more 
profusely  on  that  spot  than  elsewhere,  and  this 
fact  has  suggested  the  similar  use  of  slight  coat- 
ings of  straw,  salt  hay,  and  other  cheap  mate- 
rids,  which  may  be  removed  with  a  horse-rake 
in  the  spring,  and  then  used  as  bedding  for  ani- 
mals. Grass  and  grain  crops,  by  such  treat- 
ment, are  saved  from  the  effects  of  winter, 
sometimes  so  disastrous  to  their  growth.  The 
sprewing  or  freezing  out  of  crops  seldom  or 
never  occurs  in  soils  properly  prepared  to  a 
snflacient  depth. 

The  use  of  mowing  machines  has  of  late  be- 
come quite  general,  and  farmers  who  formerly 
w^re  constrained  to  keep  no  more  stock  than 
they  could  supply  with  the  quantity  of  hay 
which  they,  and  one  or  two  laboring  men, 
could  cut  and  cure  at  the  proper  season,  are 
now  enabled  to  appropriate  a  greater  breadth 
of  land  and  raise  a  larger  amount  of  stock. 


Threshing-machines  are  just  taking  the  place 
of  the  flail  and  bam-fioor.  Many  farmstead.- 
ings  are  now  supplied  with  a  steam  or  caloric 
engine,  enabling  each  fanner  to  grind  his  o-wn 
com,  pulp  his  roots,  chaff  his  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks,  saw  his  own  wood,  thresh,  win- 
now, and  clean  his  grain,  etc.,  by  machinery. 

In  the  culture  of  small  fruits  the  improve- 
ments have  been  very  great,  and  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  other  cities,  can  now  vie 
with  those  of  London  and  Paris  in  the  quality 
of  fruits  of  all  kinds  obtainable  in  their  mar- 
kets. The  culture  of  dwarf  pears  has  ra aterially 
increased ;  and  we  have  so  advanced  in  grape 
culture  that  we  shall  soon  become  a  wine-ma!k- 
ing  country;  Oaliforaia  furnishing  an  amount 
almost  as  great  as  produced  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  Union.  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  States, 
are  wine  producers  on  an  extended  scale,  while 
all  our  markets  are  supplied  with  grapes  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  Improved  kinds  are  fast  beiog 
introduced,  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other  fruit. 

In  flax  culture  the  increase  is  very  great. 
The  late  improvements  in  machines  for  the 
dressing  and  preparation  of  flax,  will  soon  en- 
able us  to  become  liupge  exporters  of  this  ar 
tide. 

Bones  are  no  longer  exported  from  our  shores 
for  the  use  of  English  and  French  farmers,  but 
they  are  all  manufactured  into  superphosphates. 
The  agricultural  societies  in  all  our  States  and 
in  almost  all  our  counties,  are  fast  disseminating 
agricultural  troths  throughout  the  breadth  or 
the  land ;  we  find  from  the  reports  of  fairs  that^ 
in  many  agricultural  districts,  staple  crops  are 
continually  on  the  increase.  The  wasting  sys- 
tem which  caused  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  fall  from  85  bushels  to  12  per  acre, 
and  of  New  York  from  80  to  10,  as  average 
crops,  and  Massachusetts  t6  be  entirely  unable 
to  supply  her  own  population,  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  future  census 
of  the  Government  will  show,  that  as  agricul- 
ture becomes  a  science,  the  suicidal  skinning 
of  the  soil  will  cease.  American  agriculturtd 
machinery  is  now  fast  supplanting  that  of  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries ;  even  their 
own  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Dope,  and 
many  other  African  settlements,  and  Australia 
and  all  of  Central  America,  are  now  our  custom- 
ers for  agricultural  implements.  American  inge- 
nuity is  fast  furnishing  advantages  which  equal 
that  of  the  lower  price  of  European  labor,  and 
enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in  the 
world's  markets  at  their  prices. 

In  all  the  older  States,  worn-out  soils  are 
being  resuscitated  and  swamps  drained,  bring- 
ing new  lands  into  cultivation ;  underdraining 
and  subsoiUploughing  are  fast  doubling  the 
available  power  of  soils,  and  when  the  same 
kind  of  enterprise  shall  become  general  in  the 
cotton-growing  States,  the  increase  of  produce 
win  be  immense.  "We  find,  in  almost  every 
county  throughout  the  Union,  some  individual 
who  raises  double  the  average  of  the  corn  crop 
of  his  State,  double  the  average  of  the  cotton 
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erop^  and,  indeed,  this  Tnsj  be  said  of  any  or 
iQ  crops. 

With  tiie  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise 
wfw  being  applied  to  agriculture,  these  im- 
proyed  results  wiU  become  patent  to  all  opera- 
toes;  and  let  us  hope  that  with  the  present 
cen^^tioii  will  die  out  the  last  vestige  of  tliat 
doggied  resistance  to  agricultural  progress  from 
which  the  cause  has  already  suffered  so  severe- 
ly. An  increase  of  one  inch  in  the  depth  of 
pkK^iing,  throughout  the  land,  will  do  more 
to  increase  the  national  wealth  than  cim  the 
mines  of  California,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  this 
inch  of  eoil,  which  would  be  a  far  richer  ac- 
qnisition  than  a  new  territory,  will  be  enabled 
to  yield  up  its  treasure  before  many  generations 
shall  hare  passed  away. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States  Gov- 
emmeut  has,  more  than  ever  before,  recognized 
the  great  national  importance  of  affording  the 
kigest  facilities  towards  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  the  oommunity  are  at  present  eager- 
ly awuting  some  tangible  expression  of  that 
recognition  in  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural 
I>q»utment  at  Washington,  with  a  secretary  at 
its  head,  holdingeven  rank  with  the  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  of  War,  etc.  The  farmers  of  our 
eoontry  own  more  than  half  the  wealth,  pay 
more  than  half  the  taxes,  and  the  principal 
bnaness  of  our  large  cities  is  acting  as  their 
&(^rs  by  importing  their  supplies  and  export- 
iag  ^eir  products.  It  is  but  proper  that  they 
should  be  fairly  represented  by  a  distinct  de- 
partment. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by 
Georgia,  soajh  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  west  by  Mississippi.  It  is  830  miles  in  its 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  and  800 
miks  In  its  greatest  breadth.  The  population  of 
the  State  in  I860  was  960,296,  of  which  2,630 
were  free  colored,  and  485,132  were  slaves.  The 
Governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the  people. 
The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members 
dected  for  four  years,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  one  hundred  members  elected  for 
two  years.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  second 
JLxAaj  in  November,  biennially.    (See  Nbw 

A]CEBI045  OtOLOPBDIA.) 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  secession  from  the  United  States. 
Eariy  in  December,  1860,  State  GommiBsioners 
were  sent  to  the  authorities  and  people  of  the 
other  slaveholding  States,  to  urge  forward  a 
movement  in  favor  of  secession,  and  a  union  of 
these  States  in  a  separate  Gonfederacy.  All  rep- 
resented that  the  purpose  of  Alabama  was  fixed 
to  secede,  even  if  no  other  State  did.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  secession  of  South  Garolina 
was  hailed  with  great  joy  in  Mobile.  One 
hundred  guns  were  fired.  Bells  were  rung. 
The  streets  were  crowded  by  hundreds  express- 
ing their  joy,  and  many  impromptu  speeches 
were  made.    A  military  parade  ensued. 

The  first  official  movement  in  Alabama  tow- 
firds  secession  was  the  announcement  by  Gov- 


ernor Moore  of  his  intention  to  order  an  elec- 
tion of  Delegates  to  a  State  Gonvention.  He 
advised  the  people  to  prepare  for  secewion. 
This  election  was  held  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  the  GonvenUon  subsequently 
assiembled  on  January  7th.  At  the  election,  the 
counties  in  North  Alabama  selected  **  coopera- 
tion ^'  members.  The  members  throaghout  the 
State  were  classed  as  immediate  secesftionists, 
and  coOperationists.  The  codperationists  were 
divided  into  those  who  were  for  secession  in 
cooperation  with  other  cotton  States,  those 
who  required  the  cooperation  of  a  minority, 
and  those  who  required  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  slave  States,  Montgomery  County,  which 
polled  2,719  votes  on  the  Presidential  election, 
now  gave  less  than  1,200  votes.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  at  the  time  was,  that  the 
county  was  largely  in  favor  of  conservative 
action.  The  vote  reported  from  all  but  ten 
counties  of  the  State  was,  for  secession,  24,440 ; 
for  cooperation,  38,680.  Gf  the  ten  counties, 
some  were  for  secession,  others  for  cooperation. 

The  popular  vote  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  November  was:  Douglas,  13,651;  Breckin- 
ridge, 48,831 ;  Bell,  27,870.  Bell  was  tlie  can- 
didate of  the  American  and  Union  party,  Doug- 
las, of  the  non-intervention  Democrats,  and 
Breckinridge  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Gonvention  met  at  Montgomery  on  the 
7th  of  January.  All  the  counties  of  the  State 
were  represented.  Wm.  M.  Brooks  was  chosen 
President. 

A  strong  Union  sentiment  was  soon  found  to 
exist  in  the  Gonvention.  Gn  the  day  on  which 
it  assembled,  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  in  Washington  met,  and  resolved  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Gonvention,  advising  immediate 
secession,  stating  that  in  their  opinion  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

On  the  9th  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  and  referred  to  a  conmiittee  of  thir- 
teen: 

Re$oUed,  That  separate  State  action  woald  be  un- 
wise and  impolitic 

Jie»ol9€d,  That  Alabama  should  invite  the  Southern 
States  to  hold  a  Convention  as  early  as  practicable,  to 
consider  and  agree  upon  a  statement  of  grievances  and 
the  manner  of  obtaining  redress,  whether  in  the  Union 
or  in  independence  out  of  it 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Russell,  offered  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Governor  to  furnish  information 
of  the  number  of  arms,  their  character  and  de- 
scription, and  the  number  of  military  compa- 
nies &c.,  in  the  State,  which  was  adopted. 

Also  the  following  was  offered  and  discussed: 

JUsohedj  by  the  people  of  Alabama,  That  all  the 
powers  of  this  State  are  hereby  pledged  to  resist  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
coerce  any  seceding  State. 

After  a  lively  discussion  of  some  days,  a  brief 
preamble  and  resolution  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  Republican  Administration,  were  proposed 
in  such  a  form  as  to  command  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Gonvention.    It  was  in  these  words : 

Whereas  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  several 
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States  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
whereas  that  Constitution  has  been  violated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Northern  States  in  their  separate  legis- 
lative action,  denying  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  their  constitutional  nsbts ;  and  whereas  a  sec- 
tional party,  known  as  the  I^publican  party,  has,  in  a 
recent  election,  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President  of  these 
United  States,  upon  the  avowed  principle  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not  recogrniso  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  and  that  the  Government  should  pre- 
vent its  extension  into  the  common  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Government 
should  be  so  exercised  that  slavery  should  in  time  be 
extinguished :  Therefore  be  it 

Betolved  byihep^opU  of  Alabama  in  OonverUion  a$- 
t4mbledf  That  the  State  of  Alabama  will  not  submit  to 
the  Administration  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
principles  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  preamble. 

On  the  10th,  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
reported,  and  on  the  11th,  it  was  adopted  in 
secret  session  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  61 ;  noes,  39. 
It  was  as  follows : 
An  obddtancb  to  dissolve  ths  Union  between  the  Slate 

of  Alabama  and  other  States  united  under  the  com- 
pact siyled  **  the  CondiltUion  of  the  United  States 

of  America." 

Whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  t^the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  sectional 
party,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  institutions 
and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  preceded  by  many  and  dangerous  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  many 
of  the  States  and  people  of  the  Northern  section,  is  a 
political  wrong  of  so  insulting  and  menacing  a  char- 
acter as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  measures  for 
their  future  peace  and  security :  Therefore, 

£e  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  convention  assembled^  That  the  State  of 
Alabama  now  withdraws,  and  is  hereby  withdrawn, 
from  the  Union  known  as**  the  United  States  of  Amcr- 
ica,''  and  henceforth  ceases  to  be  one  of  said  United 
States,  and  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  independent  State. 

Sbc.  2.  Be  it  further  declared  and  ordained  by  the 
people  of  the  StcUe  of  Alabama  in  convention  assembled. 
That  all  the  powers  over  the  territory  of  said  State, 
and  over  the  people  thereof,  heretofore  delegated  to 
the  Government  ot  the  United  States  of  America  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  said  Govern- 
ment, and  are  herebv  resumed  and  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

And  as  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  meet  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  South 
who  may  approve  such  purpose,  in  order  to  frame  a 
provisional  as  well  as  permanent  government,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  people  of  Alabama  in  convention 
assembled.  That  the  people  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Vir^nia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
flonda,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  be,  and 
are  hereby,  invited  to  meet  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  by  their  delegates,  in  convention,  on  the  4th 
day  of  February,  A,  D.  1861,  at  the  city  of  Montgom- 
erv,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
suiting  with  each  other  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  securing  concerted  and  harmonious  action  in  what- 
ever measures  mav  be  deemed  most  desirable  for  our 
common  peace  and  security. 

And  be  it  furtlier  resolved,  That  the  president  of  this 
convention  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  transmit 
forthwith  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  ordinance, 
and  resolutions,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
named  in  said  resolutions. 

Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  con- 


vention assembled,  at  Montgomery,  on  this,  the  llth 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1861. 

WILLIAM  M.  BROOKS, 

President  of  the  Convention. 

A  majority  and  minority  report  were  presented 
on  the  ordinance  of  secession.  Trouble  arose 
in  the  Convention,  because  a  portion  of  the 
members  desired  that  the  ordinance  should  not 
take  effect  until  the  4th  of  March.  A  number 
refused  to  sign  it  for  this  reason,  and  as  late  aa 
the  17th  of  January,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  tlie 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
Congress  at  Wasnington,  to  retain  their  seats 
until  further  advised. 

A  proposition  was  also  made  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  submit  their  action  to  the  people,  for 
ratification  or  rejection.  This  was  refused,  and 
an  exciting  scene  ensued. 

Nicholas  Davis,  of  HuntsviUe,  declared  his 
belief  that  the  people  of  North  Alabama  would 
never  abide  the  action  of  that  Convention,  if 
denied  the  right  of  voting  upon  it.  Mr.  Yan- 
cey thereupon  denounced  the  people  of  North 
Alabama  as  tories,  traitors,  and  rebels,  and  said 
they  ought  to  be  coerced  into  a  submission  to 
the  decree  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
plied that  they  might  attempt  coercion,  but 
North  Alabama  woidd  meet  them  upon  the  line 
and  decide  the  issue  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  ordinance  was  adopted  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Subsequently  in  the  after- 
noon, an  immense  moss  meeting  was  held  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  many  cooperation 
delegates  pledged  their  constituents  to  sustain 
secession.  A  flag  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  the  city  to  the  Convention, 
was  then  raised  over  the  building,  amid  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon. 

In  Mobile  the  news  was  received  at  once, 
and  the  day  became  one  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. The  people  were  at  the  highest  point 
of  enthusiasm  until  a  late  hour  at  night  To 
add  to  the  excitement,  news  was  received  that 
the  State  of  Florida  had  passed  a  secession  or- 
dinance. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  an 
immense  crowd  assembled  at  the  *^  secession 
pole"  at  the  foot  of  GJovemment  street,  to 
witness  the  spreading  of  the  Southern  flag,  and 
it  was  run  up  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
and  thunders  of  cannon.  One  hundred  and  one 
guns  for  Alabama  and  fifteen  for  Florida  were 
fired,  and  after  remarks  from  gentlemen,  the 
crowd  repaired  to  the  Cnstom-House,  walking 
in  procession  with  a  band  of  music  at  the  head, 
playing  the  warlike  notes  of  the  ^'SoutJiern 
Marseillaise." 

Arrived  at  the  Custom-House,  a  lone  star  flag 
was  waved  from  its  walls  amid  enthusiastic 
shouts.  The  balcony  of  the  Battle  House,  op- 
posite, was  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  the  street  was  crowded  with  excited 
citizens.  Standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  Cus- 
tom-Honse,  brief  and  stirring  addresses  were 
delivered  by  severid  speakers. 

The  military  paraded  the  streets.   The  Cadets 
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were  <mt  in  foroe,  bearing  a  splendid  flag  whioh 
^d  been  presented  to  them  a  daj  preyious,  and, 
widi  the  Independent  Bifles,  marched  to  the 
pobllo  sqnare,  and  fired  salvos  of  artillerj.  The 
dera<Mistrati6n  at  night  was  designed  to  oorre- 
spood  to  the  importance  attached  bj  the  people 
to  the  erent  celebrated.  An  eje-witness  de- 
ekres  the  display  to  have  been  of  the  most 
brilfiant  description.  When  night  fell^  the  cttv 
em^^ed  from  darkness  into  a  blaze  of  snch 
^oiy  as  eoald  only  be  achieved  by  the  most 
leddessly  extravagant  consumption  of  tar  and 
tdk>v.  The  bro£ul  boulevard  of  Government 
street  was  an  avenue  of  light,  bonfires  of  tar 
bamels  being  kindled  at  intervals  of  a  sqnare  in 
dirtanoe  along  its  length,  and  many  houses  were 
iHsminated.  Koyal  street  ahone  with  light,  the 
gTMt  front  of  the  buildings  presenting  a  perfect 
momination.  Rockets  blazed,  crackers  pop- 
ped, and  the  people  hurrdied  and  shouted  as 
they  never  did  before.  The  "  Southern  Cross 
was  the  most  favored  emblematic  design  in  the 
iQimuoatioD,  and  competed  with  the  oft-ropeated 
'Lose  ^ar'  for  admiration  and  applause  from 
the  multitude." 

Bf  previous  concert  with  the  Governors  of 
Georgia  and  Louisiana,  '^all  the  positions  in 
th^e  three  States  which  might  be  made  to  fol- 
bw  the  fashion  set  by  Fort  Sumter"  were 
Bfflzed.  The  arsenal  at  Mt.  Vernon  forty-five 
okles  above  Mobile,  was  seized  at  dayUght  on 
the  morning  of  January  4th ;  Fort  Morgan  was 
tsk&i  on  the  same  day,  without  opposition* 
Previonsly,  however,  and  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, five  companies  of  volunteers,  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  Florida,  left  Montgomery 
for  Pensacola.  They  were  sent  to  assist  in  cap- 
taring  the  forts  and  other  property  there  be- 
longii^  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  place 
the  dty  of  Mobile  in  a  better  state  of  defence, 
the  l^OT  issued  a  call  to  the  people  for  a 
tboossnd  laborers.  These  were  at  once  sup- 
plied, and  also  money  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands.  The  Oommon  Oouncil  of  the  city 
pa^ed  an  ordinance  changing  the  names  of 
various  streets.  The  name  of  Maine  street  was 
dianged  to  Palmetto  street;  Massachusetts  was 
changed  to  Charleston  street;  New  Hampshire 
was  changed  to  Augusta  street ;  Rhode  Island 
was  dianged  to  Savannah  street ;  Oonneoticut 
was  changed  to  Louisiana  street ;  New  York 
was  changed  to  Elmira  street ;  Vermont  was 
changed  to  Texas  street;  Pennsylvania  was 
dianged  to  Montgomery  street. 

The  Union  feeling  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  continued  very  strong.  Many  delegates 
from  that  region  refnsed  at  first  to  sign  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  which  passed  the  State 
ConvMition,  unless  the  time  for  it  to  take  effect 
was  postponed  to  the  4th  of  March.  Some  of 
them  withheld  their  signatures  entirely.  The 
sessions  of  the  Convention  were  conducted 
whc^y  in  secret,  and  only  such  measures  were 
made  known  to  the  pnhlic  as  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  secrecy.- 

On  the  29th,  the  Convention  adopted  a  reso- 


lution inttmoting  the  deputies  to  the  Southern 
Convention  to  insist  upon  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  would  forever  prevent  the  reopeniDs  of 
the  African  slave  trade ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
they  passed  a  supplemental  ordinance  authoriz- 
ing the  Governor  to  carry  into  efieot  the  previous 
oniinance  for  the  protection  of  the  defences  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  also,  an  ordinance  adopting 
as  the  law  of  Alabama  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  patents,  and  securing  the 
right  of  invention  to  citizens  of  all  the  Slave 
States.   It  then  a^ioumed  till  the  4th  of  March. 

Thaddeni  Sanford,  collector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  Mobile  under  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, was  apDointed  to  that  office  by  the 
Convention,  and  airected  to  proceed,  as  hereto- 
fore, collecting  duties,  issuing  dearanoes,  Ao^ 
only  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  instead  of  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Upon  its  a^oumment,  the  President  made 
an  address,  expresung  the  most  decided  views 
upon  the  permanency  of  the  secession  of  the 
State.    He  said : 

"  We  are  free,  and  shall  any  of  us  cherish  any 
idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  old  Government, 
whereby  Alabama  will  again  link  her  rights 
her  fortunes,  and  her  destiny,  in  a  Union  with 
the  Northern  States  ?  If  any  one  of  you  hold 
to  such  a  fatal  opinion,  let  me  entreat  you,  aa 
you  value  the  bles^ngs  of  e<^uality  and  freedom, 
dismiss  it  at  onoe.  There  is  not,  there  cannot 
be,  any  security  or  peace  for  us  in  a  recon- 
structed Government  of  the  old  material.  I 
must  believe  that  there  is  not  a  friend  or  advo- 
cate of  reconstruction  In  this  large  body.  The 
people  of  Alabama  are  now  iudependent;  sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  they  will  continue  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent.  Dismiss  the  idea 
of  a  reconstruction  of  the  old  Union  now  and 
forever." 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  a 
Commissioner,  Thomas  J.  Judge,  was  sent  by 
the  State  authorities  to  negotiate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts, 
arsenals,  and  custom-houses,  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  It  appears  that  tlie  President  de- 
clined to  receive  him  -in  any  other  character, 
than  as  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Alabama.  In 
this  capacity  ho  declined  to  bo  received,  and 
returned  home.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted through  Mr.  0.  C.  Clay,  to  whom  the 
Commissioner  writes  on  the  4th  of  February : 

"  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
the  2d  instant,  enclosing  the  correspondence  be- 
tween yourself  and  his  Excellency  James  Bu- 
chanan, President  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  my  mission  as  Commissioner  from  the  State 
of  Alabama 

"  The  President  declines  to  give  me  an  au- 
dience in  the  only  character  in  which  I  sought 
it,  as  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  thereby  refuses  to  receive  any  proposals 
from  that  State  for  a  settlement  relating  to  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  contracted 
whilst  Alabama  was  a  member  of  that  Confed^ . 
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eracy,  and  relating  to  the  property  in  the  pos- 
session  of  Alabama,  which  belonged  to  the 
United  States  of  America  before  the  with- 
drawal of  Alabama  from  that  Union. 

"  From  this  course  of  the  President  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  has  abandoned  all  claim,  or 
resolved  not  to  make  any,  in  his  official  charac- 
ter, to  that  property  in  behalf  of  his  Govern- 
ment ;  or  that,  repelling  every  oflfer  of  amica- 
ble and  peaceable  adinstment,  he  desires  that  it 
shall  be  retaken  by  the  sword. 

^*  Bat,  no  matter  what  motive  has  prompted 
his  unexpected  treatment  of  me,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  proper  reverence  for  my  State,  and 

E roper  appreciation  of  my  present  relations  to 
er,  to  sue  for  peaceful  negotiations,  since  the 
right  of  Alabama  to  send  me,  and  my  right 
to  speak  for  her,  have  been  denied.  And  if 
negotiation  is  to  settle  our  difficulties  touching 
those  forts  and  arsenals,  it  must  be  proposed 
by  the  President  to  the  Governor  at  her  capital, 
whither  I  shdl  go  and  report  the  result  of  my 
mission. 

"  Whilst  T  regret  this  action  of  the  President, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, by  her  prompt  efforts  to  do  that  justice 
in  the  premises  which  has  been  thwarted  by 
him,  will  stand  justified  before  the  world.  And 
that  State  having  now  been  placed  right  upon 
the  record,  and,  upder  the  circumstances,  noth- 
ing more  remaining  for  me  to  attempt  to  ac- 
complish as  her  Commissioner,  my  mission 
ceases  with  this  letter." 

The  State  Convention  again  assembled  on 
the  4th  of  March,  and  took  up  for  approval  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Confeaerate  Con- 
gress. In  all  the  seceding  States  it  ^  as  adopted 
by  the  State  Convention,  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  it. 
The  Convention  of  Alabama  was  the  first  to 
adopt  it,  and  almost  immediately  after  its  pro- 
mulgation. At  the  time  it  was  under  consid- 
eration in  that  body,  the  following  resolutions 
were  oficred,  relative  to  the  right  of  the  people 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject : 

"  Besohfd,  1.  That  the  political  power  in  all  free 
€roveniments  is  inheroot  in  the  people,  and  that  an  at^ 
tempt  to  infrinf^e  this  great  principle  Is  dangerous  in 
policy  and  directly  subv^ersire  of  civil  liberty. 

'*  2.  That  the  right  of  every  people  to  frame  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  they  are  to  live  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  in  all  free  Oovemments,  and 
should  not  be  questioned  or  impaired. 

"  3.  That  the  acknowledgment  of  these  established 

Srinciples,  the  spirit  and  genius  of  American  institu- 
ons»  and  the  well-ascertained  precedents  of  republican 
usage,  imperatively  demand  tnat  the  '  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America'  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  this  State  for  their  ratification  or  re- 
jection.'' 

They  were  rejected,  by  being  laid  on  the 
table.    Ayes,  64 ;  noes,  33. 

The  vote  in  the  Convention  on  ratifying  the 
Constitution,  was  taken  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and  was  as  follows :  ayes,  87 ;  noes,  5. 

The  Convention  also  adopted  an  ordinance 

transferring  to  the  Provisional  Government  the 

.  arms  and  munitions  of  war  acquired  from  tlie 


United  States,  and  also  all  authority  over  the 
forts  and  arsenals  in  the  State.  It  also  passed 
an  ordinance  substituting  stocks  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  those  of  the  United  States,  to 
be*held  by  the  banks  as  a  basis  for  their  paper 
circulation,  and  allowing  the  issue  of  two  dol- 
lars for  one  of  capital.  Foreigners  and  for- 
eign corporations  were  forbidden  to  hold 
stocks  belongmg  in  the  State.  The  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met,  and  was  or- 
ganized on  the  15th  of  January.  Its  action  was 
confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  business  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  Convention.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message,  urged  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  State  at  onqe  upon  the  most  effi- 
cient war  footing.  It  very  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently, with  large  m^orities,  aided  the  seces- 
sion movement  by  all  such  acts  as  were  necessary. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  the  House  passed  an  act 
to  provide  against  the  invasion  of  the  State  by 
sea.  It  declared  that  pilots  bringing  vessefs 
into  Mobile  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  and  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary,  and  also  author- 
ized the  commander  of  Fort  Morgan  to  destroy 
the  beacon  and  landmarks  at  his  discretion,  and 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line 
to  Point  Clear,  in  order  to  more  speedily  com- 
municate with  Fort  Morgan. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  an  act  was  passed 
appropriating  $500,000  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Southern  Independence. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment the  charge  of  precipitation  was  made 
against  it  in  the  border  States.  To  this  the 
official  press  of  the  State  took  occasion  to  re- 
ply. The  answer  was,  that  so  far  from  being 
precipitate,  the  movement  had  been  in  con- 
templation for  ten  years.  The  ordinance  of  se- 
cession of  Alabama  declares  that  the  election 
of  Abraliam  Lincoln  was  such  a  wrong  as  to 
require  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided 
measures  for  their  fbture  peace  and  security. 
{Sfe  also  Diplomatic  Corbespondknce  of  Cok- 
FEDERATB  SxATEs,  and  Letter  of  the  Southern 
Commissioners  to  Lord  Russell,  p.  278.) 

The  reply  to  the  charge  of  precipitation  was 
in  these  words : 

"  Has  it  been  a  precipitate  revolution  ?  It 
has  not  "With  coolnees  and  deliberation  the 
subject  has  been  thought  of  for  forty  years; 
for  ten  years  it  has  been  the  all-absorbing  theme 
in  political  circles.  From  Maine  to  Mexico  all 
the  different  phases  and  forms  of  the  question 
have  been  presented  to  the  people,  until  nothing 
else  was  thought  of,  nothing  else  spoken  of,  and 
nothing  else  taught  in  many  of  the  political 
schools. 

"  Civil  war,  with  its  attendant  disasters,  may 
mar  the  happiness  of  the  men  of  the  present 
time;  carnage  and  slaughter  may  convert  our 
hitherto  happy  and  beautiful  homes  into  barren 
and  dreary  wastes  for  a  time ;  they  may  become 
the  rendezvous  of  a  devastating  enemy;  but 
who  would  now  forego  all  the  enchantment  of 
the  present  scene  for  the  security  and  prosper- 
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fer  of  mIHioii3  yet  unborn  ?  Bejcmd  the  gloom  j 
prospect  is  to  be  seen  an  auspicious  and  an  un- 
doaded  destiny  of  greatness  for  the '  Oonfed- 
^ate  States  of  America.' " 

So  reluctant  were  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  people  in  the  Gulf  States  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  perpetual  and  absolute  separation  of 
the  Union,  that  the  views  of  a  very  respectable 
namber  tamed  now  to  reconstruction.  The 
CkKnmissioner  from  Alabama,  in  his  address 
to  the  people  of  Baltimore,  had  put  forth  the 
statement  that  these  political  movements  were 
deogned  to  obtain  better  terms  of  Union.  (See 
Baltimose.)  It  was  only  the  authorities  of  the 
^ate  and  the  principal  public  men,  with  a  por- 
tion of  Uie  press,  which  had  comprehended  the 
dread  reality  in  its  full  extent  Reconstruction 
was  fatal  to  secession.  Reconstruction  would 
tiurow  into  political  oblivion  all  the  active 
leaders  of  secession.  Reconstruction  would 
biing  over  them  again  the  power  and  sway  of 
the  Korth ;  absolute  secession  opened  the  only 
door  of  escape.  Reconstruction  would  set  at 
woii  i^ain  that  silently-growing  conviction  in 
favor  of  greater  personal  liberty,  which  was 
^>reading  like  leaven  through  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  In  Georgia  every  candi- 
date for  the  Confederate  Congress  was  required 
to  give  an  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  fetvor  of 
fonning  a  Government  having  in  view  an  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  union  with  the  Northern 
Stat^  before  he  could  receive  a  vote  at  the 
polls.  In  Alabama  the  proposition  was  de- 
aoonced  in  nnscrupulous  terms.  The  bitterness 
of  those  denouncing  it  is  very  fully  manifested 
in  the  following  paragraphs  expressing  their 
views: 

^  Any  one  who  observes  the  indications  of 
the  day  will  readily  conclude  that  some  of  those 
who,  before  the  recent  act  of  secession,  only 
advocated  ^cooperative  action'  to  secure  our 
rights,  are  now,  since  cooperation  has  been  tri- 
umphantly secured,  endeavoring  to  train  the 
pol^o  mind  in  the  direction  of  reconstruction. 
While  this  is  an  undeniable  fact,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  leading  members  of  the  cooperation 
party  in  our  own  and  the  Conventions  of  adja- 
cent States  have  signally  vindicated  their 
patriotism  and  their  loyfdty.  No  charge  is 
made  against  them  when  it  is  said  that  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  sell  the  South  into  worse  than 
her  £>nner  bondage,  by  a  plan  neatly  phrased  as 
'  reconstruction.' 

''And  what  does  ^reconstruction'  mean? 
Its  advocates,  no  less  than  its  opponents,  per- 
fectly comprehend  that  it  is  the  concession  of 
an  Uie  rights  sought  to  be  maintained.  It 
means,  little  as  is  said  about  it,  the  extinction 
of  African  slavery !  It  means  negro  equality — 
the  surrender  of  the  white  man's  right  of  domi- 
nation. And  most,  if  not  all,  the  leaders  who 
advocate  it  are  aware  of  the  ultimate  effect  to 
be  product. 

"  Then  why,  it  is  asked  by  the  simple-mind- 
ed, should  lai^e  property-holders,  large  slave- 
holders, fovor  and  foster  such  a  scheme  ?   "Why, 


the  sharp  property-holdart  who  do  not  intend 
to  adhere  to  the  South,  are  desirous  of  patch- 
ing up  a  compromise,  so  that  a  temporary  re- 
spite from  political  troubles  may  enable  them 
to  convert  their  Southern  property,  and  to  go 
with  the  proceeds  wherever  mclination  may 
lead  them. 

**  The  men  of  the  South,  rich  and  poor,  who 
intend  to  remain  witliin  the  South,  in  weal  or 
woe,  will  not  be  deceived  by  this  crafty  pUn  to 
deliver  the  South  into  the  hands  of  free  negro- 
ism.  They  see  that  any  thing  short  of  a  main- 
tenance of  our  independence,  absolutely,  is  a 
total  surrender,  *  to  take  effect '  at  such  time  aa 
our  Abolition  masters  may  choose  to  designate. 
This  is  known  to  them  and  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Grecian  llorse  of  Reconstruction,  because 
no  sane  man,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  does  or 
can  believe  that  the  Republican  leaders  could 
give  any  guarantees  which  would  be  respected 
by  their  people.  The  hate  between  the  two 
sections  is  perfect ;  and  everybody  knows  the 
fact.  Abohtionbm,  pinched  in  its  bellv,  might 
seem  to  concede  something ;  once  fill  that  belly 
and  give  into  its  hands  the  Treasury  and  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  South  becomes  a  San 
Domingo.  Even  supposing  that  the  Abolition 
Government  at  Wasbmgton,  after  *  reconstruc- 
tion,' should  affect  to  execute  what  it  had  prom- 
ised, is  there  any  Southern  fool  so  utterly  be- 
sotted as  to  suppose  that  that  Government 
would  not  wink  at  and  privately  promote  raids 
like  that  into  Virginia?'' 

All  thoughts  of  reconstruction  were  soon 
given  up,  and  in  its  place  sanguine  hopes  were 
encouraged  of  the  future  glory  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

At  this  time,  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  a  considerable  Confederate  force 
was,  in  a  manner,  besieging  Fort  Pickens  at 
Pensacola,  nnder  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg. 
Meanwhile,  the  Federal  fleet  lay  off  at  an- 
chor. Supplies  having  been  taken  to  the  fleet 
by  tlie  sloop  Isabella,  Capt.  Jones,  of  Mobile^ 
the  vessel  was  seized  and  turned  over  to  the 
military  authorities,  aad  the  captain  arrested. 
The  charge  was  that  he  had  attempted  to  con- 
vey supplies  on  his  own  private  account,  or  that 
of  his  owners,  to  the  United  States  vessels. 

Capt.  Jones,  in  vindication  of  his  rights, 
afterwards  sued  out  a  writ  of  hah  fas  corpus^ 
through  his  wife,  and  had  a  hearing  before  the 
Judge  of  the  Circnit  Court  at  Mobile. 

His  counsel  contended  that  his  arrest  was 
illegal  and  unauthorized,  raising  the  points 
whether  a  state  of  war  existed,  which  alone 
could  justify  such  an  arrest;  and  whether 
Capt.  Jones  had  been  arrested  within  a  juris- 
diction embracing  Mobile ;  for  if  so.  Gen.  Hragg 
and  not  the  Court  should  adjudge  the  offence. 
He  demanded  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner. 

Counsel  against  the  prisoner  held  that  the 
arrest  was  made  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Confederate  States ;  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
by  the  acts  of  the  Administration ;  and  if  the 
wmy  regulations  were  decided  not  to  prevail. 
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then  the  Court  wotdd  be  protecting  the  enernj. 
He  thought  the  case  a  leading  one,  and  there- 
fore important. 

The  Conrt  confessing  that  the  anomalons 
state  of  political  and  inter-State  afiairs  sor- 
ronnded  the  question  with  embarrassment,  D. 
C.  Green,  in  order  to  release  the  Court  firom  all 
responsibility,  discharged  the  prisoner  from 
custody.  The  counsel  for  the  defeuce  insisted 
upon  the  Court's  passing  judgment,  but  his  de- 
mand was  not  acceded  to,  and  Ci^t.  Jones  was 
released. 

The  reputed  owners  of  the  sloop  refused  to 
receive  her,  intending  to  hold  the  actors  re- 
sponsible for  all  loss  incurred. 

Subsequently,  in  the  month  of  June,  after 
the  relations  of  the  North  and  South  had 
changed,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  Confederate  States  found  a  true  bill 
against  three  other  persona,  charging  them 
with  treason  against  the  Confederate  States,  in 
having  traitorously  carried  and  delivered  a 
cargo  of  fruit  to  the  enemy's  fleet  off  Pensa- 
cola.  The  Court,  in  its  charge  to  the  jury, 
stated  the  law  to  be,  that  furnishing  provisions 
or  important  intelligence  to  the  enemy  was 
treasonable.  The  penalty  for  that  offence,  on 
conviction,  was  death. 

The  military  operations  consisted  merely  in 
enlisting  and  equipping  soldiers,  and  sending 
them  forward  to  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  forces  in  the  other  seceded  States. 
No  hostile  soldier  put  his  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Alabama  during  the  year.  This  was  entirely 
in  consequence  of  her  position.  She  is  bound- 
ed by  the  other  Confeaerate  States  except  on 
the  South,  where  her  sea  coast  is  small  and  less 
important  than  other  points. 

At  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  State  a 
small  force  was  sent  to  aid  the  volunteers  in 
Florida  to  capture  and  hold  the  Navy  Yard  and 
forts  at  Pensacola.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
President  Davis  made  a  requisition  on  the  Gov- 
ernor for  three  thousand  soldiers.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Third  State 
Regiment  left  for  Virginia;  and  on  the  15tli 
more  troops  were  sent  to  Pensacola.  Indeed, 
the  business  of  preparing  for  the  war  became 
the  all-engrossing  subject  in  the  principal  cities, 
but  especially  Mobile.  One  of  the  public  citi- 
zens, in  rather  enthusiastic  language,  describes 
the  alacrity  of  the  people : 

"The  like,  where  it  has  been  left  to  the  free 
volition  of  the  people  without  any  extraneous 
appliances  to  stir  enthusiasm,  and  without  the 
slightest  compulsion  of  Government,  the  world 
has  never  witnessed.  "We  saw  men  coming, 
when  the  news  had  been  scattered  abroad  that 
their  company  had  received  *  marching  orders,' 
by  ones,  twos,  threes,  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, on  fi>ot,  on  horseback,  in  mule  wagons, 
and  every  way,  without  the  slightest  command 
or  compulsion,  save  the  commands  of  patriot- 
ism. They  gather  noiselessly  at  the  electric 
summons  of  patriotism  as  the  storms  gather 
down  behind  the  horizon  of  a  clear,  still  day. 


when  mustering  for  a  tornado,  and  their  still- 
ness to  us  is  as  portentous.  Can  a  people  moved 
by  such  stem,  quiet  impulses  of  patriotism  be 
conquered  ?    Never  I " 

Forts  Morgan  and  G^es  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  State  troops  under  orders  from  the 
Governor,  on  the  4th  of  January,  while  the 
State  continued  a  member  of  the  Union.     {See 

FOBTS.) 

On  the  10th  of  January,  four  days  after 
Secretary  Dix  took  charge  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States,  he  sent  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  First  Comptroller's  Oflice,  W.  H. 
Jones,  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  to  save,  U 
possible,  the  two  revenue  cutters  stationed  at 
those  places.  At  Mobile  Mr.  Jones  conld  not 
find  the  captain  (Morrison)  of  the  cutter  Lewis 
Cass,  but  he  discovered  in  the  cabin  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  explains  the  surrender  of  the 
v^sel  to  the  Alabama  authorities : 

State  or  Alabama,  Collector's  OfSce. 
J.  J.  Jforriton: 

Sir  :  Id  obedience  to  an  ordinance  recently  adoptCil 
by  a  coDvention  of  the  i>eople  of  Alabama,'!  have  to 
require  yon  to  surrender  into  my  hands,  (or  the  iz«e  of 
the  State,  the  reTenue  cutter  I^wis  Cass,  now  under 
your  command,  together  with  her  armaments,  propet- 
tlcs,  and  provisions  on  board  the  same.  I  am  instruct- 
ed also  to  notify  yon  that  you  have  the  option  to  con- 
tinue in  command  of  the  said  revenue  cutter  under 
authority  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  duties  that  you  have  hitherto  rendered  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  compensation,  report- 
ing to  this  office  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
In  surrendering  the  vessel  to  the  State,  you  wilt  fur- 
nish me  with  a  detailed  inventory  of  its  armamentfi, 
provisions,  and  properties  of  every  description.  You 
will  receive  special  instructions  from  this  office  in  re- 
gard  to  the  duties  jou  will  be  required  to  perform.  I 
await  your  immediate  reply. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

T.  SANFORD,  CoU€ctor. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  the  State 
to  the  Confederate  army  during  the  year  has 
been  estimated  at  eighteen  regiments,  besides  a 
number  of  companies  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
These  independent  or  separate  companies  were 
sent  to  Pensacola,  Charleston,  and  elsewhere, 
with  too  much  despatch  to  admit  of  their  re- 
maining until  a  full  regiment  was  formed.  ^ 

The  commerce  of  the  State  was  paralyzed  by 
the  events  of  tlie  year.  The  blockade  was  so 
effective  that  very  few  vessels  were  successful 
in  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor  of  Mobile. 
The  internal  trade  suffered  from  the  same 
causes.  The  crops  were  as  favorable  ns  in  any 
former  year,  but  having  no  market  for  cotton 
which  could  be  reached,  no  return  was  received 
from  its  cultivation,  and  it  became  valueless 
during  the  continuance  of  the  blockade. 

AISeRT,  Pbince,  consort  of  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  born  at  Rosenau,  Aug.  26,  1819, 
and  died  at  Ix)ndon  Dec.  14, 1861.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  under  whose  superintendence  he  re- 
ceived an  admirable  education,  which  he  com- 
pleted by  attending  for  three  sessions  at  tho 
university  at  Bonn.    In  July,  1838,  he  visited 
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Eadand,  in  company  with  Leopold,  the  king 
af  Belgium,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  oonrt 
of  Qaeen  Victoria.  In  November,  1889,  she 
Iki^Hj  announced  to  the  Privy  Goimcii  her 
atention  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Pri»»  Albert.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
Feb.  10, 1&40.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste, 
flfid  an  accomplished  musician  and  draaghts- 
maa.  The  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  general  phUanthropio  subjects,  such  as  the 
"dwellings  of  the  working  classes,"  sanitary 
SETangements^  &c.,  engaged  his  attention.  He 
was  also  a  patron  and  president  of  numerous 
dktfitable  institutions.  As  President  of  the 
Sockftj  of  Arts,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
tba  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  With  a  smgle 
^ceptlon,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  he  ei\jojed 
great  popularity  with  all  classes. 

The  Prince  was  taken  ill  about  the  1st  of 
Deeanber.  Symptoms  of  fever,  accompanied 
by  a  graeral  indisposition,  made  their  appear- 
ance. For  some  davs  the  complaint  was  not 
considered  to  be  serious,  but  from  the  7th  the 
mec&cal  men  in  attendance  and  the  persons 
abmit  the  court  began  to  feel  anxious.  It  was 
miiaolil  the  11th,  when  the  fever  gained  head 
aad  ^  patient  was  much  weakened,  that  the 
first  bulletin  was  issued.  Even  then  it  was 
stated  that  the  symptoms  were  not  nnfavor- 
aUe^  It  is  said  that  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Pbrbisal  had  an  unfortunate  influence  over 
lum  during  his  illness,  and  possibly  assisted 
the  progress  of  the  malady.  On  the  11th  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  a  belief  that  he  should 
not  recover.  No  material  change  took  place 
oa  the  12th,  and  on  the  18th  the  Queen  took 
a  drive,  with  no  idea  of  danger.  When  she  ro- 
turned  tibe  patient's  extremities  were  already 
cold,  and  from  that  time  he  was  in  the  greatest 
dang».  On  that  evening  he  was  not  expected 
to  survive  the  night  On  Saturday  forenoon, 
the  14th,  there  was  a  rally,  which  so  often 
precedes  diasolntion,  but  it  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  phjsidans.  At  4  p.  m.  a  relapse  took 
l^ace,  and  the  Prince,  who,  from  the  previous 
Friday,  had  been  sustained  by  stimulants,  be- 
gan to  sink  gradually.  Congestion  of  the  lungs, 
the  result  of  complete  exhaustion,  set  in.  Tne 
Prince's  breathing  became  continually  shorter 
and  fe^kr,  and  be  expired  without  pain  at  a 
few  minutes  before  11  o'clock.  He  was  sen- 
sible to  the  last  moment.  Deep  sympathy  for 
the  Queen  and  regret  for  the  death  of  one  so 
uoivmally  respected,  was  the  only  sentiment 
apparent  throughout  England.  The  warmest 
eulogiums  were  passed  on  the  deceased  Prince 
by  the  press  and  the  public. 

ALEXANDRIA  is  a  city  in  Alexandria  Coun- 
ty, Virginia ;  it  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  8  miles  below  Washington.  The 
river  is  here  one  mile  wide,  and  forms  a  com- 
modious harbor  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  and  are 
generally  well  paved.  The  Alexandria,  Loudon, 
and  Hampshire  Railroad  terminates  here.  This 
road  extends  to  Leesburg,  passing  through  the 


followinir  places :  to  Arilnpton  Helffhts, «  roilea ; 
Carlinville,  7  miles;  Falls  Church,  11  miles; 
Vienna,  15  miles;  Hunter's  Mill,  18  miles; 
Thornton,  21  miles;  Hemdon,  23  miles;  Guil- 
ford, 27  miles ;  Farmwell,  81  miles ;  Leesburg, 
88  miles.  The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 
also  terminates  here.  It  extendfl  from  Alexan- 
dria through  Manassas  Junction  to  Gordons- 
ville,  88  miles,  where  it  unites  with  the  Virginia' 
Central  The  distance  to  Sprinpfield  is  9  miles; 
Burke's,  14  miles:  Fairfax,  18  miles;  Union 
MiDs,  28  miles;  Manassas  Junction,  27  miles 
from  Alexandria.  When  t^e  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  ceded  to  tlie  United  t^tates  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  Alexandria  was  in  the  part  con- 
veyed by  the  former.  It  was  Bubsiquently  re- 
troceded  to  Virginia  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  Julv  2d,  1846.  The  city  was  occnnied  by 
tllswortha  Zouave  Repinient  and  a  Michigan 
Regiment,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May, 
1861,  and  continued  in  the  pot-FCi^on  if  the 
Federal  troops  through  the  year. 

The  effect  of  its  military  occupation  is  thus 
described  :  "  Its  trade  was  almost  broken  up. 
The  Com  Exchange  room  was  entirely  dcferted. 
The  counters  where  the  merchant  expof>€d  his 
samples  of  flour  and  grain,  the  little  samnlo 
boxes  Iving  here  and  there,  the  desk  with 
the  books  of  sales  on  it  and  tlio  newspaper 
stand,  all  remained  as  they  uf cd  to  be ;  but 
there  was  no  grain  scattered  around  or  in  the 
boxes,  no  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Exchange 
since  May,  and  the  lapt  newqiapers  bore  date 
on  May  28d,  1861.  Of  all  the  merchants  who 
were  accustomed  to  do  business  there  only  a 
few  remained." 

Six  months  previous  to  its  military  occupa- 
tion, Alexandria  was  a  thrifty,  growing  city, 
with  an  energetic,  proFperous,  and  happy  pop- 
ulation It  occupied  an  enviable  position,  and 
in  a  social  point  of  view  stood  preeminently 
high.  Soon  after  its  occupation  a  largo 
number  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
families  no  longer  remained,  having  left 
their  homes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
their  houses  were  closed  or  occupied  by 
others,  and  their  wonted  life  and  cheerful- 
ness departed.  TJie  wharves,  too,  where 
once  were  crowded  vessels  from  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  and  where  all  was  bustle  and 
activity,  were  now,  save  when  a  transport  or 
pimgy  arrived,  almost  bare,  and  on  the  river  no 
ships  appeared,  save  those  used  in  the  service 
of  the  federal  Government.  But  very  few 
warehouses  on  the  wharves  were  open  or  occu- 
pied, and  Union  street,  next  to  King  the  prin- 
cipal business  street  of  the  city,  was  now,  ex- 
cept as  a  burden  train  passed,  as  quiet  as  on 
Sundays.  Prince,  Duke,  Cameron,  and  Queen 
streets  lost  their  vitality,  and  Kirg  alone  re- 
sembled what  it  was  wont  to  be.  The  city  Gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  administered  upon  its 
chartered  basis,  the  Mayor  and  night  and  day 
police  having  been  deposed  ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  watchman's  horn  heard  in  the  town  at  10 
o'clock  at  night — "since   time  whereof  tlie 
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memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary" 
— was  now  silenced,  the  bogle's  signal  and 
drum's  tattoo  having  taken  their  time-honored 
place. 

Among  the  appointments  made  after  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Alexandria,  was  that  of  Pro- 
vost Judge  Freese.  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties 
it  was  decided  by  him  that  Southern  merchants 
•  within  the  Union  lines  should  pay  their  debts  to 
Northern  merchants.  The  decision  was  received 
with  much  favor  in  commercial  cities  at  the 
North,  and  the  business  of  the  Court  in  which 
the  Judge  presided,  was  rapidly  increasing. 
But  this  involved  &  point  within  the  sphere 
of  the  civil  Grovemment,  rather  than  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Provost-Judge,  and  in- 
structions were  civen  by  the  military  authori- 
ties to  their  Judge  to  confine  himself  to  the 
limits  of  his  military  jurisdiction. 

ANNAPOLIS,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  River,  two 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  is  twenty-five  miles  south  by  east  of  Baltimore, 
and  thirty-seven  miles  east  by  north  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Annapolis  and  Elkridgc  Branch  Rail- 
road connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington Railroad,  at  a  spot  called  the  Junction. 
The  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1845.  After  the  attack  at  Balti- 
more on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  the  troops  then  on  their  way 
to  Washington  were  brought  from  Perry  ville  by 
water,  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  railroad  to 
the  Junction,  thus  passing  around  Baltimore. 
When  the  order  was  sent  from  Baltimore,  amid 
the  exciting  scenes  of  the  19th,  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  more  troops  towards  that  city.  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler^  with  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment numbering  eight  hundred  men,  then  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  stopped  at  Havre-de- 
Grace,  and  taking  the  steam  ferry-boat  Mary- 
land, reached  Annapolis  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st.  Governor  Hicks  sent  a  protest  against 
the  landing  of  the  troops  at  Annapolis.  To  this 
General  Butler  replied  that  he  would  land  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  exclusive  jurisdiction.  At  the 
same  time,  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment" 
arrived  by  another  boat  from  Perryville.  There 
was  now  no  communication  by  railroad  with 
Washington.  Some  part  of  the  track  between 
Annapolis  and  the  Junction  had  been  torn  up 
by  disaffected  inhabitants  along  the  line.  The 
Seventh  Regiment  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
Junction,  and  thence  by  railroad  to  Washington. 
General  Butler,  with  a  force  from  his  regiment, 
took  possession   of  the  frigate  Constitution, 


attached  to  the  Naval  School,  and  removed 
her  beyond  the  dancer  of  seizure  by  those" 
sympathizing  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. 

A  consultation  of  officers  was  held  at  the 
Naval  School  on  the  28d,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  passage  of  troops  through  Maryland  to 
the  city  of  Washington  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  taken  without  prompt  pay.  Should  the  peo- 
ple, however,  destroy  the  bridges,  make  a  hostile 
attack,  or  offer  any  interruption  to  the  troops, 
it  should  immediately  be  resented,  and  with 
proper  severity. 

The  officers  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  conversed  freely  with  the  citizens  of  An- 
napolis and  some  from  Baltimore,  in  relation  to 
what  they  deemed  the  unexpected  and  inex- 
plicable course  of  Maryland.  They  anticipated 
no  hostile  reception  in  Maryland,  where  each  man 
claimed  to  have  many  intimate  personal  friends. 
"  If,  in  the  performance  of  duty,"  they  added, 
"  we  shall  be  compelled  to  meet  our  old  friends 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Guard  and  the  Richmond 
Grays  in  hostile  array,  we  shall  return  their 
first  fire  by  presenting  arms;  but  on  the  sec- 
ond fire  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend 
ourselves." 

On  the  23d  there  were  over  2,600  troops  in 
the  city,  and  on  the  same  day  8,000  more 
arrived  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
detachment  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
on  the  same  day,  took  possession  of  the  railroad 
leading  from  Annapolis  to  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore. No  resistance  was  offered ;  as  soon  as 
the  demand  was  made,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  them  ;  and,  after  placing  fifty  men  on 
guard,  the  remainder  began  to  repair  the  engines 
and  cars  which  had  been  disarranged  by  the 
company  in  order  to  prevent  the  troops  from 
using  them.  In  a  few  hours  this  object  was 
accomplished,  and  a  train  run  out  by  an  engi- 
neer in  one  of  the  volunteer  companies.  Fifty 
men  were  detached  to  proceed  in  advance  and 
examine  tlie  track,  which  resulted  in  finding 
that  at  various  places  it  had  been  taken  up. 
The  damages  were  entirely  repaired,  the  track 
put  in  working  order,  and  the  forwarding  of 
troops  and  provisions  commenced. 

After  these  events  the  city  relapsed  into  her 
former  quiet  condition. 

ANTHRACITE.  The  progress  of  this  trade 
and  the  production  of  the  different  coal  dis- 
tricts are  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  For 
its  history  and  production  previous  to  1857,  see 
New  Amebioan  Cyclopedia. 


YlAlW. 

Scbaylkill. 

Lebigh. 

Wyoming. 

Bhamokin. 

AggT«g«t«. 

Annul 
iDcresM. 

Wtl 

8.4n,480 
8,887,166 
8,495,553 
8,764,829 
2,988.1»1 

1,818,541 
1,880,080 
1,628,811 
1,821,674 
1,788,877 

1,952,608 
2,186,094 
2,781,236 

2.856,896 
2.908,694 

155,806 
135,898 
180,758 
210,108 
241,451 

•6.481,878 
6,524,888 
7,517,516 
8,059,017 
7,474,908 

Dec  820,168 

18.58 

98,460 

1S59 

992,678 

I860 

548,507 

1861 

Dec.  684,109 

*  Incladea  amount  sold  on  the  line  of  the  BehnjlklU. 
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ANTIQriTY    OF   THE  HUMAN  RACE. 
AsBopg  the  interesting  subjects  that  are  oo- 
ttqjying  the  attention  of  geologists  is  that  of 
tie  greater  antiquity  of  the  human  race  than 
ii»  h^oric  period  ;  and  new  arguments  fVom 
TirioQs  sourced  are  brought  to  sustain  this  view, 
Eome  of  which  will   be  presented  below.    The 
abject  was  first  broaght  prominentlj  before 
the  public   bj   the    discoveries,  made  by  M. 
Boucher  de   Perthes,    of   flints  fashioned  by 
land,  (bund  in  the  drift  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  France.     The  localities  have  been 
exuBlned  by  many  distinguished  geologists,  as 
Jos^  Prestwick,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roder- 
k^  MarchisoD,  and  others,  most  of  whom  are 
satisfied,  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M. 
de  Perthes  cannot  be  questioned.    Mr.  Murchi- 
SQB,  in  his  address  before  the  geological  section 
of  the  British  Association,  1861,  not  only  ex- 
piweea  his  fuU  belief  "  in  the  commixture  in 
that  VQfisent  allavinm  of  the  works  of  man  with 
there^qiniD  of  extinct  animals;"  but  adds  his 
gntifieadon  ^^  in  learning  that  England,  in  sev- 
eral localities,  is  also  aflPording  proofs  of  similar 
intenrixture."     Professor  H.  D.  Rogers;,  who 
abo  examined  the  localities,  while  admitting 
that  the  flints  -were  really  shaped  by  human 
agency  and  are  found  buried  together  with 
iMBes  <ji  extinct  mammalia,  still  questions  the 
feet  of  the  men  who  left  the  flints,  and  of  the 
sranals  that  possessed  the  bones,  having  neces- 
a«3y  UTed  together  in  the  same  epoch.    Or, 
admitting  that  they  were  contemporaneous,  it 
is  not  proved  that  the  Elepha*  primigenius  and 
the  oUier  mammals  of  the  diluvium  may  not 
have  belonged  to  the  historic  period.    (See  his 
piper  in  *'  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  for  Octo- 
ber, 1860.) 

Among  other  evidences  adduced  to  establish 
a  high  antiquity  for  the  human  race,  are  the 
nwmids  of  eiiells  discovered  of  late  years  in  nu- 
inenxia  places  along  the  coasts  of  Denmark. 
Tbeae  are  of  vast  extent,  and  contain,  mixed  up 
wiA  tiie  shells,  broken  bones  of  deer,  beaver, 
wHd  boar,  &o«,  mtM,  &c.,  together  with  charcoal, 
fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  stone  hatchets, 
arrow-heads,  and  knives  of  flint,  and  various 
impiements  and  ornaments  of  horns  and  bones, 
aQ  indicating  the  existence  at  an  unknown  and 
very  distant  period  of  savage  and  populous 
tribes,  of  whom  no  other  vestiges  nor  traditions 
remain.  Bearing  upon  the  same  subiect.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  called  attention  to  the  large 
Indian  mound  of  similar  character  at  Can- 
non's Point,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  in  Georgia. 
"This  covers  10  acres  in  area,  having  an  av- 
erage height  of  5  feet,  and  is  chiefly  composed 
of  cast-away  oyster-shells,  throughout  which 
arrow-heads,  stone  axes,  and  Indian  pottery  are 
dispersed.'^  Similar  mounds  are  scattered  over 
the  swamps  near  New  Orleans,  and  their  ma- 
terials were  employed  by  Gen.  Joseph  Swift, 
f<v  constructing  the  foundation  of  the  Lake 
Pontcbartrain  Railroad;  and  by  his  advice 
they  have  since  been  used  for  macadamizing 
the  streets  of  Kew  Orleans,  and  forming  the 


shell-roads  in  its  vicinity.  The  vast  extent  of 
these  mounds  and  their  evident  human  origin 
have  perplexed  all  who  have  studied  them. 

A  paper  was  recently  read  by  M.  Lartet^  be- 
fore the  London  Geological  Society,  **  On  the 
Co-existence  of  Man  with  certain  Extinct  Quad- 
rupeds, proved  by  Fossil  Bones  from  various 
Pleistocene  Deposits  bearing  incibions  made  by 
sharp  instruments.^' 

If,  says  the  author,  the  presence  of  worked 
flints  in  the  gravel  and  sands  of  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  have  established  with  certainty 
the  existence  of  man  at  the  time  when  those 
very  ancient  deposits  were  formed,  the  traces 
of  an  intentional  operation  on  the  bones  of 
Bhirweero*^  Attroeh*^  Megacen>$^  Cemis  Bome- 
nen$i$^  etc.,  supply  equally  the  indnctive  de- 
monstration of  the  contemporaneity  of  those 
species  with  the  human  race.  M.  Lartet  points 
out  that  the  Aurochs,  though  still  existing,  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  Elephat  primigen%u$^ 
and  that  its  remains  occur  in  preglacial  depos- 
its ;  and,  indeed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our 
living  mammifers  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  E,  primigenius  and  i?,  tiehorhinuUy  the 
first  appearance  of  which  in  Western  Europe 
must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  several  of 
our  still  existing  quadrupeds. 

The  author  also  remarks,  that  theil  is  good 
evidence  of  changes  of  level  having  occurred 
since  man  began  to  occupy  Euro|>e  and  the 
British  Isles,  yet  they  have  not  amounted  to 
catastrophes  so  general  as  to  affect  the  regular 
succession  of  organized  beings. 

Lastly,  M.  ikrtet  announced  that  a  flint 
hatchet  and  some  flint  knives  had  lately  been 
discovered  in  company  with  remains  of  ele- 
phant, aurochs,  horse,  and  a  feline  animal,  in 
the  sands  of  the  Parisian  suburb  of  Gronelle, 
by  M.  Gosse,  of  Geneva. 

The  late  discovery  of  ancient  bronze  imple- 
ments near  Moskowie,  in  Bohemia,  also  bears 
upon  this  interesting  question.  These  are  coated 
with  successive  layers  of  malachite,  the  copper 
derived  from  the  bronze,  and  evidently  very 
slowly  produced.  It  has  even  been  supposed 
that  these  prove  that  bronze  instruments  were 
in  use  in  middle  Europe  at  a  period  far  beyond 
that  of  historical  research. 

Lastly,  the  "  evidence  of  language  "  has  been 
adduced  to  assign  to  man  a  high  antiquity  in 
the  following  paper,  read  before  the  BritisL 
Association  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  : 

"  The  periods  usually  assigned  for  man's  first 
appearance  on  earth,  date  only  from  the  time 
when  he  had  already  attained  such  an  amount 
of  civilization  as  to  enable  him  to  frame  some 
kind  of  record  of  his  own  career,  and  take  no 
account  of  the  many  ages  which  must  have 
transpired  before  he  could  have  attained  that 
power.  Among  the  many  facts  attesting  the 
high  antiquity  of  man,  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage might  be  adduced,  and  his  object  was  to 
give  a  few  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  it 
yields.  Language  was  not  innate,  but  adven- 
titious.    Infants  were  without  langdage,  and 
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those  born  deaf  were  always  dnrab,  for  without 
the  sense  of  hearing  there  would  have  been  no 
language  at  all.  Among  the  unquestionable 
proofs  that  language  was  not  Innate,  wis  the 
prodigious  number  of  languages  which  existed, 
some  being  of  a  very  simple  and  othfers  of  a 
very  complex  character.  If  additional  evi- 
dence were  wanted  that  language  was  an  ad- 
ventitious acquirement,  it  was  found  in  this^ 
that  a  whole  nation  might  lose  its  original 
tongue,  and  in  its  stead  adopt  any  foreign  one. 
The  language  that  had  been  the  vernacular  of 
the  Jews  for  three  thousand  years  had  ceased 
to  be  so  for  two  thousand  years,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  spoke  it  were  now 
speaking  an  infinity  of  foreign  tongues,  European 
or  Asiatic.  Languages  which  were  derived 
from  a  single  tongue  of  Italy  had  superseded 
the  many  native  languages  which  were  once 
spoken  in  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  Italy  itself. 
A  language  of  German  origin  had  nearly  dis- 
place4  not  only  all  the  native  languages  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  the  numerous  ones 
of  a  large  portion  of  America.  Some  eight 
millions  of  negroes  were  placed  in  the  New 
World  whose  forefathers  spoke  many  African 
tongues.  It  necessarily  followed  from  this 
argument  that  when  man  first  appeared  on  the 
earth  hc^was  destitute  of  language,  and  each 
separate  tribe  of  men  framed  a  separate  one ; 
hence  the  multitude  of  tongues.  That  the 
framers  were  arrant  savages,  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  rudest  tribes  ever  discovered 
had  already  completed  the  task  of  forming  a 
perfect  language.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  grovelling  savages  of  Australia  were  so, 
and  were  even  more  artificial  and  complex  in 
structure  than  those  of  many  people  more  ad- 
vanced. The  first  rudiments  of  language  would 
consist  of  a  few  articulate  sounds  by  which  to 
make  known  their  wants  and  wishes ;  and  be- 
tween that  time  and  their  obtaining  complete- 
ness, probably  countless  ages  had  passed,  even 
among  the  rudest  tribes.  In  every  department 
of  language  we  find  evidence  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  man.  The  Egyptians  must  have 
attained  a  large  measure  of  civilization  before 
they  had  invented  symbolic  or  phonetic  writing, 
and  yet  these  were  found  on  the  most  ancient 
of  their  monuments.  The  invention  of  letters 
had  been  made  at  many  difi*erent  points,  ex- 
tending from  Italy  to  China — a  clear  proof  that 
civilization  had  many  independent  sources; 
but,  such  was  everywhere  the  antiquity  of  the 
invention,  that  we  could  hardly  in  any  case  tell 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  though  made 
in  a  hundred  separate  places.  Epochs  or  eras, 
depending,  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  on  the 
art  of  writing,  were,  of  course,  of  still  later 
origin.  They  were  all,  indeed,  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  The  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Persians  had  none  at  all ;  the 
Greek  epoch  dated  only  776  and  the  Roman 
7n3  before  Christ.  The  oldest  epoch  of  the 
ITindus,  made  the  world,  and  of  course  man, 
Bp  to  the  present  time,  8,872,960  years  old. 


That  was  known  to  be  a  fable  spim  from  fedtli- 
less  brains.    The  oldest  era  of  the  Eame  people 
that  had  an  air  of  authority,  that  of  the  Buddha, 
dates  644  years  before  Christ.      The  era  of 
Yikramaditza,  of  better  authenticity,  dates  but 
57  years  before  Christ ;  and  that  of  Saka,  prob- 
ably more  authentic,  only  79  years  later  than 
our  own.    The  Chinese  mode  of  reckoning  was 
by  cycles  of  sixty  years,  making  the  first  year 
of  the  first  cycle  correspond  with  the  year  be- 
fore Christ,  2397.    Even  this,  if  it  could  be 
relied  on,  would  only  carry  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Chinese,  a  people  placed,  like  the 
Hindus,  under  very  unfavorable  circiunstances 
for  development,  had  already  attained  a  civiliza- 
tion which  gave  them  the  power  of  recording 
events,  while  it  took  no  account  of  the  long 
ages  which  must  have  elapsed  before.     After 
noticing  the  structure  of  various  languages,  and 
observing  that  there  were  many  languages  of 
simple  structure,  just  as  primitive  as  those  of 
complex  formation,  the  writer  observed,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  the  structural  character  which 
languages  originally  assumed,  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  fortuitous,  and  depend  on  the  whim 
or  fancy  of  the  first  rude  founders.     Adam 
Smith,  and  he  thought  justly,  supposed  that  the 
first  rude  attempts  would  consist  in  giving 
names  to  familiar  objects,  that  is,  in  forming 
nouns  substantive.    Adjectives,  or  words  ex- 
pressing quality,  as  of  a  more  abstract  nature, 
would  necessarily  be.  of  later  invention ;  but 
verbs   must  have   been    nearly  coeval   with 
nouns ;  while  pronouns  he  considered  as  terms 
very  abstract  and  metaphysical,  and  as  such 
not  likely  to  have  existed  at  all  in  the  earlier 
period  of  language.     *  Number,'  Adam  Smith 
said,  '  considered  in  general,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  any  particular  set  of  objects  numbered, 
is  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  metaphyseal 
ideas  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  form- 
ing, and  consequently  is  not  an  idea  which 
would  readily  occur  to  rude  mortals  who  were 
just  beginning  to  form  a  language.'    And  the 
truth  of  this  view  of  the  formation  of  numbers 
was  corroborated  by  our  observation  of  rude 
languages,  in  which  the  process  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  be  still  going  on   under  our  eyes. 
Among  the  Australian  tribes,  *  two,'  or  a  pair, 
made  the  extent  of  their  numerals.     Other 
tribes  had  advanced  to  count  as  far  as  five  and 
ten.    Malayan  nations  had  native  numerals  ex 
tending  to  a  thousand.    The  two  hands  and  the 
ten  fingers  seemed  to  have  been  the  main  aids 
to  the  formation  of  the  abstractions  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  so  subtle;   and  this 
would  account  for  our  finding  the  numeral 
scale  sometimes  binary,  but  generally  decimaL 
However  great  the  difficulty  of  constructing 
languages,  there  was  no  doubt  they  were  all 
conquered,  and  that  by  rude  savages ;  and  the 
Sanscrit  language,  in  all  its  complexity  and  per- 
fection of  structure,  was  spoken  and  written  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago,  by  men  who, 
compared  with  their  posterity,  were  certainly 
barbarians.    The  discovery  of  the  art  of  writ- 
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IfiPLETON,  Nathau,  died  at  Boston,  July 
1^  tSSl.  He  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New 
ttwri'lilre,  Oct.  6,  1779,  and  was  the  Bev- 
aAiOD.  of  Isaac  Appleton.  At  fifteen  yeans 
tf%»bo  was  examined  and  admitted  to  Dart- 
VHi  OoO^e.  It  was  decided,  however,  that 
bjiniidj^oceed  no  farther  in  his  collegiate 
Mbb.  His  brother  Samnel,  who  had  been 
Msialii  New  Ipswich  and  was  about  to  re- 
Wl  to  Boston,  proposed  that  he  should  ao- 

Sf  him.  This  was  accepted,  and  as  he 
^  i«ys,  "  It  was  determined  that  I  should 
Imm  a  merdiant  rather  than  a  scholar/' 
Si  toi&er  comnienced  business  in  a  small 
Aip  k  Oombill ;  it  consisted  mostly  in  pur- 
dMB^fBods  at  auction  and  selling  them  to 
ttMtaytnders  for  cash  or  short  credit,  for  a 
auBpn^  In  1799,  his  brother  made  a  voy- 
9m  t»  Atrope,  leaving  his  business  in  tlio 
aH^ft  ef  Hatiian.  On  the  return  of  the  former 
Ifr  moved  to  a  warehouse  in  State  street, 
tti  poposed  to  the  latter,  who  hod  become 
ll-ig&  to  be  a  partner.  This  was  accepted, 
Mi  Whan  now  had  at  hand  opportunities 
Antiargii^  his  observation  and  experience. 
IbtngfODt  out  to  England  to  purchase  goods 
iMftSorope  was  in  a  state  of  war.  The  news 
<f  |ene  reached  him  on  landing,  and  changed 
iftvUdoondltion  and  current  of  trade.  Ho 
his  purchases  and  travelled  on  the 
shortly  afterwards  returning  to 
^  and  resuming  his  mercantile  career. 
B  IBM  be  married  llaria  Theresa  Gold,  the 
«ide*ta^r  of  Thomas  Gold,  of  Pittsfield, 
ad  fir  fba  bealth  of  his  wife  soon  crossed  the 
9<i9m§ffin.  In  Edinburgh  he  met  Francis  0. 
I^veQ  M  &B  moment  the  latter  was  first  con- 
gipqgtiiB  policy  to  which  the  cotton  manu- 
fatew^f  New  England  owes  its  origin ;  with 
■i»l»Md  an  earnest  and  encouraging  con- 
*ititknin  regard  to  it. 

^d^tal  accumulated  in  his  hands,  ho  took 
•''WyMtire  part  in  connection  with  Francis 
^  laweU,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Paul  Moody, 
>id«thia^fn  establishing  the  cotton  factory 
^  Wdtfav^  Massachusetts.  He  says :  "  When 
»  Sat  loom  was  ready  for  trial,  many  little 
JJttjBWW©  to  be  adjusted  or  overcome  be- 
■^Mwoald  work  perfectly.  Mr.  Lowell  said 
llfiM^tliathe  did  not  wish  me  to  see  it  until 
Aval  oomplete,  of  which  ho  would  give  me 
jw.  At  length  the  time  arrived,  and  he  in- 
Vedmeto  go  out  with  him  and  see  the  loom 
^partft.  I  well  recollect  the  state  of  satisfac- 
jwnd  admiration  with  which  we  sat  by  the 
■ftf  watcMng  the  beautiful  movement  of  this 
M  and  wonderful  machine)  destined,  as  it 
**i^1ly  was,  to  change  the  character  of  all 
^B^  iodostry.*'  He  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
iVMates  in  the  company  which  made  the  first 


purchases  for  a  like  purpose  at  Lowell  They 
purchased  the  water  power  at  Pawtucket  Falls, 
on  the  Mcrrimao  River,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  adjacent,  on  which  the  city  of  Lowell 
now  stands.  He  was  also  the  projector  and 
largest  proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  Companv, 
where  new  varieties  of  goods  were  first  made 
in  this  country. 

On  different  occasions  he  was  elected  a  mem-' 
her  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  in 
1830  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress.  His  first  speech  was  an 
effort  to  show  that  South  Carolina  was  the 
author  of  the  system  of  minimums,  which  was 
only  another  name  for  specific  duties  and  a 
system  capable  of  defence,  the  tariff  being 
under  discussion.  He  writes :  "  I  took  the  oc- 
casion to  state,  that  we  could  convert  a  pound 
of  our  cotton  into  the  common  ch)th  we  were 
making,  for  loss  money  than  the  British  could 
do.  This  being  a  fact  well  known  to  me,  the 
statement  was  made  advisedly,  wishing  the 
matter  to  stand  on  its  true  basis ;  but,  being  so 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  it  quite 
alarmed  some  of  the  friends  of  the  protective 
system,  as  I  learned  afterwards.    My  speech 

Sive  a  new  furn  to  the  debate.  It  brought  up 
cDufiie  and  Combreleng,  and  the  debate  oc- 
cupied the  whole  day.  The  vote  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  about  twenty  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
fivo  system.'' 

In  1842  ho  was  again  sent  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  in  Congress.  Though  not  a  frequent 
debater  in  Congress,  ho  was  listened  to  witli 
attention.  His  mind  turned  to  tlio  financial 
and  commercial  view  of  questions.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science 
and  Arts,  and  of  the  MassachuHctts  Historical 
Society.  In  February,  1833|  his  wife  died, 
leaving  to  him  four  children.  In  1831)  he  was 
again  married  to  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Sumner 
of  Boston.  Then*  children  were  three  in  nmn- 
ber. 

AQUIA  CREEK  is  located  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  at  the  termination  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  through  route  from  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  to  New  York.  The  con- 
nection between  Aquia  Creek  and  Washington 
was  made  by  steamboat,  55  miles.  It  is  15 
miles  from  Fredericksburg.  The  creek  itself, 
after  which  the  railroad  termination  takes  its 
name,  flows  through  Stafford  County  into  the 
Potomac,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draft  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  here  by  the  Virginia  troops, 
which  were  cannonaded  by  Commander  H.  J. 
"Ward  in  the  gunboat  Freeboni,  supported  by 
the  Anacostia  and  Resolute  on  the  31st  of  May. 
He  thus  reported  the  affair : 

"  After  an  incessant  charge,  kept  up  for  two 
hours  by  both  our  32-pounders,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  ammunition  suitable  for 
distant  firing,  and  silencing  completely  the 
three  batteries  at  the  railroad  terminus,  the  fir- 
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ing  from  shore  having  been  rapidly  kept  up  by 
them  until  so  silenced,  and  having  been  recom- 
menced from  the  new  batteries  on  the  heights 
back,  which  reached  us  in  volleys,  dropping  the 
shot  on  board  and  about  us  like  hpl  for  nearly 
an  hour,  but  fortunately  wounding  but  one 
man,  I  hauled  the  vessel  off,  as  the  heights 
proved  wholly  above  the  reach  of  our  elevation. 

"Judging  from  the  explosion  of  our  ten-second 
shells  in  the  sand-batteries,  two  of  which  were 
thrown  by  the  Anacostia,  it  is  hardly  possible 
the  enemy  can  have  escaped  considerable  loss. 
Several  others  of  the  Anacostia's  shells  dropped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  battery." 

Another  attack  was  made  on  the  batteries  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  by  the  Freeborn  and  Pawnee, 
gunboats. 

Just  as  the  firing  opened  the  men  at  the  bat- 
teries burnt  the  depot  houses  at  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  probably  to  prevent  them  from  being  in 
the  way  of  their  shot.  They  continued  burning 
throughout  the  whole  engagement,  as  it  was 
not  safe  for  any  one  to  leave  the  batteries  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  It  also  burnt  the  entire 
wharf  to  the  water's  edge. 

A  slight  affair  had  taken  place  on  the  29th 
of  May,  previous  to  these  two  atfacks,  which 
was  the  first  hostile  collision  on  the  waters  of 
the  Potomac. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Kew  York  City  has 
long  been  famous  for  her  stores,  excelling  those 
of  any  other  city  either  in  this  coxmtry  or 
abroad,  in  their  size,  expense  of  construction, 
ornamentation,  and  their  conveniences  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trade  to  which  they  are  to  be 
adapted.  The  war  has,  during  the  past  year, 
materially  interfered  with  new  enterprises  of 
this  kind ;  but  a  few,  undertaken  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  have  been  completed,  and  are  su- 
perior to  any  stores  before  constructed.  Of 
these,  the  largest  is  the  store  and  warehouse 
of  Messrs  Claflin,  Mellen  &  Co.,  extending  from 
Church  street  to  West  Broadway,  with  a  fagado 
on  one  side  of  these  streets  of  80  ft.,  and  875 
on  Worth  street.  The  fa^afles  are  of  the  green 
tinted  Nova  Scotm  stone,  with  pedimento  on 
the  three  streets.  The  first  story  is  of  iron, 
painted  and  sanded  to  the  same  color  as  the 
stone.  The  style  may  be  called  Italian,  with  no 
excess  of  ornamentation,  but  the  whole  is  in  good 
taste.  Like  most  of  the  later  stores  in  this 
city,  there  are  five  stories  above  the  sidewalk 
on  Church  street,  and  two  beneath,  viz. :  base- 
ment and  sub-cellar.  Owing  to  the  descent  in 
Anthony  street,  the  basement  becomes  on  West 
Broadway,  a  full  story  above  the  side  walk; 
at  this  end,  most  of  the  goods  are  delivered. 
The  whole  store  is  appropnated  to  the  business 
of  one  firm,  for  the  jobbing  of  dry  goods.  At 
the  corner  of  White  street  and  Broadway,  a 
store  has  been  erected  by  Wm.  B.  Astor,  75  feet 
on  Broadway,  and  175  on  White  street.  The 
fagades  are  of  white  marble,  with  the  first  story 
of  iron.  The  roof  is  finished,  a  la  mansard, 
with  a  balcony  at  the  top  of  galvanized  wrought 
iron,  of  which  materitd  the  cornice  of  the  build- 


ing is  also  composed.    This  store  differs  in  style 
from  those  usually  constructed  here.    Heavy  -5- 
pilasters  ornament  the  front  above  the  £rS'% 
story  on  Broadway,  which  are  supported,  eaolx 
on  two  columns  of  iron.    The  caps  of  the  win- 
dows, and  all  the  ornamentation  are  extremely 
bold,  and  by  their  depth  of  shadow  on  tlio^ 
material  of  which  they  are  constructed,  giiro' 
a  character  to  the  building  uncommon  to  tlio 
class.    On  Broadway,  between  9th  and  lOtH. 
streets,  a  store  is  building  for  A.  T.  Stewart;^ 
probably  for  the  retail  dry  goods  trade.    Tho 
facades  are  entirely  of  iron;  not  distinctive  io 
character  as  to  style,  they  strike  one  rather  by 
their  extent  than  by  their  architectural  beauty. 

In  Boston,  a  few  dry  goods  warehouses  havo 
been  finished,  which,  in  boldness  and  originality 
in  their  facades,  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
those  in  New  York ;  but  they  do  not  equa.1 
them  in  capacity.  Some  private  dwellings  hav^e 
also  been  built  on  the  land  reclaimed  from  the 
Back  Bay,  which  are  deserving  of  notice  archi- 
tecturally. They  are  mostly  in  the  French  stylo 
of  architecture,  with  mansard  roofs.  Their 
facades  are  of  Nova  Scotia  stone,  and  of  brick  ; 
and  they  ornament  a  part  of  the  city  whidi 
has  been  heretofore  a  low-tide  reservoir. 

At  Washington,  the  work  on  the  Capitol  has 
been  in  a  measure  suspended.  Piece  by  piece 
is  still  slowly  added  to  the  ribbed  skeleton  of 
the  dome.  Each  piece  is  raised  by  a  steam 
derrick,  placed  on  the  roof  at  the  base  of  the 
dorte,  and  instead  of  steadying  the  load  by  a 
guy,  a  man  rides  up  on  the  piece  as  it  is  hoisted, 
to  preserve  its  balance,  and  returns  resting  on 
a  small  iron  ball  above  the  hook.  In  the  in- 
terior, Leutze  is  maturing  his  design  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  stair-case  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives.  The  bronze  doors,  designed 
ana  modelled  at  Rome  by  Rogers,  have  lately 
been  cast  at  the  Munich  foundry.  Each  door — 
the  whole  forms  a  folding-door — is  divided  into 
four  panels.  Thus,  with  a  semicircidar  space 
above,  there  are  nine  divisions,  in  each  of  which 
an  important  moment  of  Columbus'  life  is  rep- 
resented. The  figures  stand  out  in  full  relief. 
The  crowning  event  of  the  discoverer's  career 
occupies  the  commanding  spot  over  the  top 
of  the  doors.  Here  Columbus,  standing  on  a 
mound,  forms  the  central  figure.  He  has  iust 
landed  from  a  boat,  and  with  the  standard  of 
Arragon  and  Castile  planted  upon  the  new  soil, 
and  with  sword  upraised  in  his  right  hand,  he 
takes  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereigns.  Some  boatmen  are  still  in  the 
skiff,  others  are  kneeling  on  the  shore,  while  a 
group  of  Indians,  peeping  from  behind  a  tre^ 
on  the  opposite  side,  look  on  in  wondering  a^ 
tonishment.  In  one  compartment  is  represent- 
ed the  triumphal  entry  of  Columbus  into  Mad- 
rid, on  his  first  return  from  America,  amid 
crowds  of  gazers  at  him,  the  hero  of  the  tri- 
umph, and  at  the  Indians,  who  precede  the 
procession,  with  paroquets  on  their  upraised 
arms.  The  next  panel  is  occupied  with  a  sadder 
story.    Here,  Columbus  in  chains,  surrounded 
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fr  A  sorrowing  population,  is  about  to  embark 
wEbrope.  Then,  the  "  last  scene  of  all,'*  ao- 
'4«^3hiog  his  "  strange  eventful  history,"  we 
IB  lam  oa  his  death-bed,  attended  only  by  a 
wa  and  some  priests,  who  administer  to  him 
tteocmsolatioQS  of  religion.  His  son  stands  be- 
rife  him.  In  the  thickness  of  the  door  itself 
lUbds  are  formed  at  certain  intervals,  and  in 
tteaeare  sioall  whole-length  iignres  of  the  great 
imemporaries  of  Oolnmbus — king"),  statesmen, 
fafu III  idea,  aad  warriors.  In  the  centre,  close 
In  cadi  other,  are  two  such  lines  of  niches, 
liSa  on  both  sides  a  single  row  of  figures,  one 
An«  the  other,  fills  up  the  intermediate  space 
IflNreeQ  the  opter  edge  of  the  panels  and  the 
iur  post.  The  larga  bosses  so  often  seen  on 
ttfou.  are  here  the  heads  of  those  historians 
^ibs  have  written,  on  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
m.  The  ornaments  below  each  niche  are  heads 
tf  nsiaalsindigenoas  to  the  country,  with  fruits 
otd dowers  entwined. 

la  Loodoo,  A  new  building  for  the  Interna- 
iSeml  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  being  hurried  to 
compMoD.  From  the  published  view,  archi- 
iBetoBfly,  It  oannot  bo  considered  a  success ; 
fat  the  immensity  of  the  space  occupied,  and 
fc  dim^isloas  of  some  particular  parts  of  the 
UUIi^s,  may  produce  an  effect  which  cannot 
h  even  suggested  by  a  drawing. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  official 


The  baildings  cover  in  the  whole  more  than 
St  acres.  The  principal  picture  gallery,  which 
binOromwell  road,  is  1,150  feet  long,  50  feet 
wide,  aod  50  feet  high  above  the  ground-floor ; 
leiBgabootaslong  as  the  gallery  at  the  Louvre 
ift  Paris.  The  construction  of  this  is  of  brick- 
wort  Tlw  walls  are  lined  with  wood,  and  pic- 
torosony  be  hung,  if  desired,  to  a  height  of  80 
feet  The  eatranoe  to  this  gallery  is  through 
three  twt  large  recessed  arcades,  each  20  feet 
widB,  and  50  foot  high.  The  visitor  enters  a 
nstOnde  and  hall,  150  feet  long,  and  together 
no  fieel  wide,  which  leads  to  the  Industrial 
bib  and  Galleries;  whilst  two  flights  of  steps, 
Sft  feet  wide,  lea  I  on  either  side  up  to  the  pio- 
taoe  galleries.  The  auxiliary  picture  galleries 
ere  si  feet  wide,  and  about  30  feet  high,  and 
J<WHHri^l,200  feet  long. 

The  iodostrial  builJing^  constructed  chiefly 
ofnoOftioiber,  and  gla«,  consist  of  the  follow- 
hig  Darts:  two  duo  lecagonal  domes,  which 
WW  be  W  feet  in  diameter,  and  250  feet  high, 
•"4he  hrg&it  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Ihedome  of  the  Pantheon  is  142  feet  in  dinm- 
«tof,  and  70  feet  high ;  the  dome  in  the  Baths 
flfOmoallawas  111  feet;  Brunelleschi's,  at 
thnaoe^  is  139  feet  in  -diameter,  and  133  feet 
%b;  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  158  feet  in 
AiOdter,  and  263  feet  high  from  the  external 
l&Uli;  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  112 
let  ia  diamster,  and  215  feet  high.  The  domes 
»ffl  be  of  glass,  with  an  outer  and  inner  gallery. 
fie  vfata  from  dome  to  dome,  through  the 
Jwre,  is  1,070  feet.  Each  of  the  domes  springs 
from  the  intersections  of  the  nave  with  the  two 


transepts.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  100  feet 
high,  and  85  feet  wide ;  the  nave  b  800  feet 
long,  and  the  transopts  are  each  about  685  feet 
long,  including  the  domes.  They  tA  lighted  on 
both  sides  by  clerestory  windows,  25  feet  high. 

At  25  feet  from  the  grround,  a  gallery  run- 
at  each  side  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  Tberi- 
is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  upper  galle- 
ries, some  50  feet,  and  some  25  feet  wide ;  two 
courts,  each  250  feet  by  86  feet ;  two  courts, 
each  260  feet  by  200  feet ;  two  central  courts-, 
—that  at  the  north,  160  feet  by  86 ;  that  at  the 
south,  150  feet  by  150  feet.  All  these  gla« 
courts  are  50  feet  high,  and  lighted  from  alM>vc. 
The  entrances  to  the  Industrial  buildings  ari.' 
constructed  in  brick,  and  each  entrance  is  55 
feet  wide.  The  iron  castings  are  estimated  to 
weigh  nearly  4,000  tons;  the  wronght-iron 
used  chiefly  in  the  great  domes,  and  for  the 
roofs,  about  1,200  tons. 

For  the  top  lighting  of  the  galleries,  45,000 
feet  superficial  of  frames  and  glass  are  in  prepa- 
ration. For  the  clerestoiy  lights  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  nearly  a  mUe  length  of  frames, 
25  feet  high,  is  preparing ;  and  for  the  courts, 
upwards  of  30  miles  of  sash-bars  and  glass. 

The  roofs  are,  covered  with  slates  for  the 
great  picture  galleries,  and  elsewhere  with  felt, 
except  in  parts,  to  show  how  ornamental  roofing 
may  be  hereafter  applied.  The  contract  is  of  a 
threefold  character :  for  tlie  use  and  waste  of 
the  buildings,  a  sum  of  200,000/.  is  to  be  paid 
absolutely;  if  the  receipts  exceed  400,000/., 
then  the  contractors  are  to  take  up  to  a  firther 
sum  of  100,000/. ;  and  if  this  sum  is  fully  paid, 
then  the  centre  acre  of  the  great  picture  galle- 
ries is  to  be  left  as  the  property  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  who  will  pay  the  "1851"  Commis- 
sioners a  ground -rent  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
240/.  per  acre,  per  annum.  Lastly,  the  con- 
tractors are  bound  to  sell,  absolutely,  the  re- 
maining rights  over  the  buildings,  for  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  130,000/.,  which  may  possibly  be 
paid  by  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Exhibition; 
if  the  snccfess  be  great. 

Comparing  the  extent  of  the  present  building 
with  that  of  1851, — the  latter  occupied  nearly 
28  acres ;  that  now  erecting  covers  a  little  over 
26.  The  flooring  space  in  1851  was  just  short 
of  a  million  feet.  In  the  new  building  there 
will  be  1,140,000 ;  but  as  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
hibit machineiy  and  agricultural  implements 
in  a  wing  especially  built  for  the  purpose,  prac- 
tically there  will  be  some  500,000  feet  of  floor- 
ing more  In  1862,  than  in  1851.  The  greatest  « 
height  in  1851  was  160  feet,  and  the  main  nave 
60  feet  high  by  72  wide.  The  greatest  height 
of  the  new  building  will  be  260  feet,  and  the 
nave  85  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high.  The  total 
length  of  the  first  exhibition  building  was  1,800 
feet  by  400  wide.  The  present  one,  1,200  long 
by  700  broad,  exclusive  of  the  space  set  aside 
for  the  display  of  agricultural  implements,  which 
is,  in  rough  numbers,  1,000  feet  long  by  220 
broad. 

ARIZONA.    (See  Teubitories.) 
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ARKANSAS,  in  its  location,  is  one  of  the 
Western  States,  but  its  productions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Southern  States,  It  is  bounded 
on  the  nofth  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  on  the  south 
by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Governor 
is  elected  by  the  people  once  in  four  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  twenty-five  members  elected 
for  five  years,  and  the  House  consists  of  seventy- 
five  members  elected  for  two  years.  The  Leg- 
islature meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  population  of  the  State  in  1860  was  485,- 
427,  of  whom  137  were  free  colored,  and  111,- 
104  slaves.  The  views  of  the  people  of  the 
State  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and 
iio  movement  aiming  at  secession  took  place  in 
the  State  until  the  20th  of  December,  when 
David  Hubbard,  a  Commissioner  from  the  State 
of  Alabama,  addressed  the  Legislature  of  Arkan- 
i^as  at  Little  Rock.  He  argued  that  Alabama 
'.vould  secede  from  the  Union  whether  other 
States  did  or  not. 

The  largest  meeting  ever  held  at  Van  Buren 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  with  great  unanimity,  opposed 
separate  State  action,  and  wore  in  favor  of  co- 
operation. The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
regarded  as  not  in  itself  a  suflScient  cause  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union — reasonable  time  should 
be  allowed  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  to 
retrace  their  steps.  A  large  mfyority  of  the 
people  of  all  former  party  associations  were 
considered,  at  this  time,  as  in  favor  of  making 
all  honorable  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
The  demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  thus  far 
made,  were  looked  upon  as  refiecting  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  public  sentiment. 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  Legislature  unan- 
imously passed  a  bill  submitting  the  Convention 
question  to  the  people  on  the  18th  of  February. 
If  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  the 
Governor  should  appoint  the  time  for  its  election. 

On  the  day  appointed  an  election  was  held 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  vote  in  favor  of 
holding  a  Convention  was  27,412;  against  it, 
15,826.  Miyority  for  a  Convention,  11,586.  The 
vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  November  was,  for  Douglas,  5,227 ;  Breck- 
inridge, 28,732 ;  Bell,  20,094. 

At  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Union  vote  was  28,626;  Secession, 
17,927 ;  Union  majority,  5,699. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Union 
officers,  by  a  majority  of  six.  On  the  6th,  the 
inaugural  of  President  Lincoln  was  received, 
and  produced  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Secession  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Convention,  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  containing  forty  members  opposed  to 
it,  and  thirty-five  in  favor  of  it. 

Vainous  resolutions  were  oflTered  and  referred 
to  appropriate  committees,  looking  to  an  en- 
dorsement, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  doctrine  of 


secession,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  Arkans^di 
to  secede,  and  on  the  other  to  a  clear  definition 
of  the  position  Arkajisas  should  take,  stopping 
short  of  secession,  with  a  view  to  the  8ecurit.>^ 
of  her  rights  in  the  Union. 

A  conditional   ordinance   of  secession  "wa-s 
debated,  with  a  clause  referring  it  back  to  tli^ 
people  for  ratification  or  r^ection.    This  waa 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  85 ;  noes,  39.    _Tiio 
Convention  was  disposed  to  pass  resolution 3 
approving  the  propositions  of  Missouri  and  Vir- 
ginia for  a  conierence  of  the  border  slave  States, 
and  providing  for  sending  five  delegates  to  said. 
Conference  or  Convention,  and  agreeing  witli 
Virginia  to  hold  said  Conference  at  Frimkfort, 
Kentucky,  on  the  27th  of  May. 

At  Van  Buren  a  salute  of  thirty-nine  gnus 
was  fired  in  honor  of  the  thirty-nine  meml>er3 
of  the  Convention  who  voted  against  the  seces- 
sion ordinance.  The  same  number  of  guns 
were  fired  at  Fort  Smith. 

On  the  I7th,  an  ordinance  was  reported  by  a 
self-constituted  committee  composed  of  seven 
secessionists,  and  seven  coOperationists,  as  a 
compromise  measure  between  the  two  parties. 
It  was  adopted  as  reported,  unanimously,  in  the 
Convention.  It  provided  for  an  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  at  which 
the  legal  voters  of  the  State  wore  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  "secession,"  or  for  " cooperation*" 
If  on  that  day  a  majority  of  the  votes  were  cast 
for  secession,  that  fact  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  instructions  to  the  Convention  to 
pass  an  ordinance  severing  the  connection  of 
Arkansas  with  the  Union.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  State  were 
cast  for  cooperation,  that  fact  would  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  Convention  immediately  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  for  cooperation  with  the 
border  or  unseceded  slave  States,  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  sectional  contro- 
versies disturbing  the  country. 

The  next  session  of  the  Convention  was  to  be 
held  on  the  17th  of  August ;  and  to  secure  the 
return  of  all  the  votes  of  each  county,  each 
delegate  was  made  a  special  returning  officer 
of  tJbe  Convention  to  bring  the  vote  of  his 
county  to  the  Capitol. 

Besides  this  ordinance  submitting  the  propo- 
sition of  "secession"  or  "cooperation"  to  tho 
vote  of  the  people,  resolutions  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  five  delegates  to  the 
border  slave  State  Convention,  proposed  by  tho 
States  of  Virginia  and  Missouri,  to  be  held  some 
time  during  the  month  of  May.  Thus  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Convention  would  t»e  before 
the  people,  amply  canvassed  and  understood, 
when  the  vote  of  the  State  was  cast  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention, 
although  not  exactly  what  either  party  desired, 
was  regarded  as  probably  more  nearly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public  than  any  other  action  which 
cotdd  have  been  taken  by  that  body.  Time 
was  given  for  investigation  and  deliberation  as 
to  consequences. 
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iffiiirs  reniAined  quiet ;  the  friendi  of  the 

Uofk  were  bopefal ;  those  who  sympathized 

I  vftfa  the  seceded  States  were  sangaine  that 

Aitanffls  would  be  one  of  them.    The  capture 

if  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  sobseqaeot  events, 

nosed  Arkansas  to  take  a  stand  either  with  the 

lodh  <H-  with  the  South.    Together  with  the 

wvi  of  &e  fall  of  the  fort,  there  came  also  the 

PMdeat^s  Proclamation,  and  the  requisition  of 

I  A»  Seeretary  of  War  for  a  quota  of  troops  from 

tts.     The  reply  of  the  Governor  to  this 

tion,  was  dated  the  22d  of  April.    It 

I  fNfcd  him  to  be  decided  in  his  friendship  to 

I  tkftMeeasioa  movement.    He  wrote  to  the  Seo- 

j  of  War  thus :  "  In  answer  to  your  requi- 

.  for  troc^s  from  Arkansas,  to  subjugate 

lis  Southern  States,  I  have  to  say  that  none 

I  wfllie famished.   The  demand  is  only  adding  in- 

I  nUto injury.  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth 

I  sofrcemen,  not  slaves,  and  will  defend  to  the 

i  llit  ostiemity,  their  honor,  lives,  and  property, 

agMMtS<Btbem  mendacity  and  usurpation.' ' 

Ikt Resident  of  the  State  Convention,  entcr- 
tiniBp  amilar  views,  immediately  issued  #  call 
lafriiiug  it  to  reassemble  on  the  6th  of  May. 
&»«eD  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  April. 

Ob  the  6tlL  of  May  the  State  Convention 
ae^  md  imniediately  took  the  necessary  steps 
te|Rpare  an  ordinance  to  sever  the  relations 
oiiBig  between  the  State  and  the  other  States 
nottod  with  her  under  the  CoDstitution  of  the 
WM  States.  The  ordinance  was  prepared 
■d  reported  to  the  Convention  at  three  o'clock 
Ib  Hm  Afternoon,  and  was  passed  immediately, 
witik  oidy  one  dissenting  vote.  There  were 
ib^-niDe  votes  in  the  afSrmative,  and  one 
1a  m  negative.  An  eye-witness  describes  the 
^gm^m.  the  ordinance  as  ^*a  solemn  scene.^' 
mrj  member  seemed  impressed  with  the  im- 
fntaiee  ef  the  vote  he  was  giving.  The  hall 
of  fte  House  of  Representatives  was  crowded 
•loMMt  to  soffbcatioD.  The  lobby,  the  gallery, 
iid  tke  floor  of  the  chamber  were  full,  and  the 
|i  tut  crowd  seemed  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 
A  profoond  stillness  prevailed  all  the  time  as 
VMS  after  vote  was  taken  and  recorded,  cxtept 
OMMkmally,  when  some  well-known  Union 
~  '  'would  rise  and  preface  his  vote  with 
\  of  stirring  patriotic  Southern  senti- 
,1he  crowd  would  give  token  of  its  ap- 
jnUiitft;  but  the  announcement  of  the  adop- 
te  of  fln  ordinance  was  the  signal  for  one 
9BBeraI  aeehunation  that  shook  the  building. 

A  weight  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been 
Sftsdoff  the  hearts  of  all  present,  and  manifes- 
iltfoMof  the  most  intense  satisfaction  prevailed 
•  aB  tides.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  by 
11  fte  Convention  to  unite  -with  the  Confederate 
The  ordinance  was  ti&  follows : 


WImkis,  in  addition  to  the  wcll-foiinded  causes  of 
m^iUiiit  Mi  forth  by  this  GonTention,  in  resolutions 
•ioyiuloD  the  Uth  March,  A.  D.  1861,  against  the  sec- 
K  ^SHm.  psr^  now  in  power  at  Washington  City,  beaded 
bX  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  has,  in  the  tace  of  resolutions 
PMsed  by  this  Convention,  pledging  the  State  of  Ar- 
nsMs  to  resist  to  the  last  extremify  any  attempt  on 
^  part  of  sach  power  to  coerce  any  State  that  seceded 


from  th«  old  Union,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  war 
ahoold  be  waged  against  such  States  until  they  should 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  their  rule,  and  large  (brct^ 
to  accomplish  this  hare  by  this  tame  power  been  calird 
out,  and  are  now  being  marshalled  to  carry  out  this 
inhuman  design,  and  to  longer  submit  to  such  rule  or 
remain  in  the  old  Union  of  the  United  HUtet  would 
be  disgraceful  ai^  ruinous  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  ; 

Therefore,  we,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
in  Convention  aasemolcd,  do  hereby  declare  and  or- 
dain, and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
**  ordinance  and  acceptance  of  compact,"  panaed  snd 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  A: 
kansas,  on  the  l««th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  IhSfl,  where- 
by it  was  by  said  General  Assembly  ordained  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  said  General  Aftsem- 
biy,  by  the  prorisions  of  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Little  Rock,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  and  system  of 
eovemment  for  said  btate,  the  propositions  set  forth 
in  "an  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union, 
and  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  the  same,  and  for  other  |>uq>o8iS, 
were  freely  accepted,  ratiOca  and  irreTocobly  con* 
firmed  articlea  of  compact  and  union  between  the 
SUte  of  Arkansas  and  the  United  States,"  and  all 
other  laws  and  every  other  law  and  ordinance,  where- 
by the  State  of  Arkansas  became  a  member  of  the  Fed> 
cral  Union  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  in  all  respect* 
and  for  every  purpose  herewith  consistent  repealed, 
abrojntted,  and  full r  set  aside:  and  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  toe  State  of  Arkanjuis  and  the  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  tho  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  hereby  forever  dissolved. 

And  we  do  further  hereby  declare  and  ordain,  thst 
tho  State  of  Arkansas  hereby  resumes  to  herself  all 
rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the  Gorem- 
mcnt  of  the  United  States  of  America — that  her  citi- 
zens are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  said  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  thot  phe  is  in  full 
possession  and  exerciM  of  all  the  rights  snd  sov- 
ereignty which  appertain  to  a  itee  and  independent 
SUte. 

"NVe  do  further  ordain  and  declare,  that  all  righta 
acq^uired  and  vested  under  the  Constitution  or  tho 
United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  act  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  treaty,  or  under  any  law  of  this  State^  and 
not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance,  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  eflfect,  in  nowise  altered  or  impaired, 
nnd  have  the  same  eflect  as  if  this  ordinance  had  not 
been  passed. 

The  Convention  also  passed  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  call  out  C0,000  men, 
if  necessary.  The  State  was  divided  into  two 
grand  divisions,  eastern  and  western,  and  one 
brigadier-general  from  each  appointed.  Gen. 
Bradley  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the 
eastern,  and  Gen.  Pearce,  late  of  tho  U.  S. 
Army,  to  the  western. 

Among  the  otlier  acts  passed  by  tho  Conven- 
tion, was  an  ordinance  confiscating  debts  due 
persons  residing  in  the  non-slaveliolding  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  all  the  personal 
property  belonging  to  such  persons  in  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  6th  of  May,  1861.  All  moneys  col- 
lected for  persons  residing  in  any  one  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  of  the  United  States  were 
likewise  confiscated  to  the  State.  By  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance,  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
persons  owing  such  debts  to  report  them  under 
oath  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  within 
sixty  days  from  the  passnge  of  the  ordinance. 
Failing  to  do  this,  or  making  a  false  report,  they 
were  subject  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine  and 
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imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  Persons 
throughout  the  State  were  required  to  give  in- 
formation of  delinquencies,  and  judges  were 
required  to  give  the  matter  specially  in  charge  to 
grand  juries  at  each  term  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  call  out  the 
military  force,  and  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonds  were  ordered  to  be  issued  in  sums  of  five 
dollars  and  upwards. 

The  first  movement  after  the  secession  of  the 
State,  was  to  get  possession  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  arsenal, 
located  at  Little  Rock,  became  the  first  object 
for  seizure.  On  the  morning  of  February  5th, 
that  city  was  thrown  into  high  excitement  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  steamboat  with  a 
body  of  troops  from  Helena,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking  the  arsenal.  In  a  few  hours 
another  boat  arrived  with  more  troops,  and  on 
the  next  day  others  arrived,  until  a  force  of  four 
hundred  men  was  collected.  The  City  Council 
was  assembled,  and  on  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, it  was  informed  that  the  troops  were 
not  there  by  his  orders.  The  troops  themselves 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  came  there,  as 
they  thought,  at  his  command ;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  they  were  there  to  take  the  arsenal,  and 
they  determined  to  accomplish  that  object  be- 
fore leaving.  The  Governor  was  then  requested 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  movement, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  demand  the 
arsenal  of  the  officer  in  command  of  it.  It  was 
believed  that  Captain  Totten  would  surrender 
to  the  authorities  of  the  State  rather  than  have 
a  collision,  but  would  not  to  a  body  of  men 
disavowed  by  the  Governor  and  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  that  as  the  troops  were  de- 
terAined  on  taking  the  arsenal  at  all  hazards, 
there  would  of  course  be  a  collision,  and  probably 
much  sacrifice  of  life.  Consequently,  the  Gov- 
ernor consented  to  act,  and  immediately  made 
a  formal  demand  upon  Capt.  Totten. 

To  the  Governor's  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  arsenal,  Capt.  Totten  asked  until  three 
o'clock  the  next  day  to  consider  the  matter, 
which  was  agreed  to.  At  the  time  appointed, 
Capt.  Totten  made  known  his  readiness  to 
evacuate  the  arsenal,  and,  after  the  details  were 
finally  agreed  upon,  it  was  arranged  that,  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  arsenal  should 
bo  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
which  was  done. 

About  the  same  time,  the  public  property  at 
Fort  Smith  was  seized  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
{See  FoBTS.) 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Arkansas  was  admitted 
as  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  her  dele- 
gates took  their  seats  in  Congress.  They  were 
R.  W.  Johnson,  A.  Rust,  A.  W.  Garland,  W.  II. 
Watkins,  and  W.  F.  Thomason. 

The  military  operations  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  during  the  year  were  fruitless  in 
results.  A  difficulty  early  occurred  between 
the  Governor  and  Legislature  on  one  side,  and 
the  State  Convention  on  the  other.  It  was 
charged  upon  the  latter  body  that  they  had 


overstepped  their  authority  in  an  attempt  ^ 
regulate  the  military  aflfairs  of  the  State  by  tli^ 
appointment  of  a  Military  Board.    The  Gff>y^ 
ernor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  it4 
session  in  November,  said,  that  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Gen.  McCulloch  was  put  in  command  of* 
the  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  and  ha<l 
with  him  two  regiments,  one  from  Looisiani^ 
and  one  from  Arkansas.    Before  he  could  pre- 
pare for  any  offensive  operations.  Gen.  Lyon, 
in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  approached  near    the 
south  boundary  line  of  Missouri,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Board  of  Arkansas  called  out  ten  regi- 
ments for  defensive  purposes.    On  the  2l8t  of 
June  the  Board  despatched   a  messenger    to 
Richmond,  proposing  to   transfer  the   entire 
State  force,  with  their  arms,  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Government,  making  a  condition  precedent^ 
however,  that  the  arms  were  to  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  Arkansas.    The  Secretary  of  State 
was  willing  to  receive  the  men  and  arms,  but 
would  make  no  promise  as  to  their  future  dis- 
position, and  80   the   transfer  was  not  then 
effec^d. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  effort  was  again  es- 
sayed, one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  visiting 
Gen.  Hardee,  then  recently  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  northern  border  of  Arkansas^ 
and  an  agreement  was  made  whereby  a  vote 
should  be  taken  among  the  Arkansas  troops, 
and  if  a  majority  of  each  company  consented  to 
be  transferred,  those  consenting  were  to  be 
turned  over  as  a  company ;  if,  however,  a  ma- 
jority declined,  the  company  was  to  t)e  dis- 
banded altogetlier.  One  company  of  General 
Yell's  division  disbanded,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  others,  "from  various  motives,  re- 
turned home."  This  was  from  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  army. 

The  western  division,  under  Gen.  Pearce, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  transferred.  After 
the  battle  of  Springfield,  the  Military  Board 
despatched  an  agent  to  General  Pearce  to  tarn 
over  his  troops  to  Gen.  Hardee.  The  agent 
proposed  to  submit  the  question  of  the  transfer, 
but/jen.  Pearce  became  angry,  and  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  done,  following  this  insubordi- 
nate conduct  up  by  writing  a  most  abusive  let- 
ter to  the  Board.  Not  content  with  this,  Gen. 
Pearce  separated  his  troops  from  McCuUoch's 
command,  and  marched  them  back  to  Arkansas, 
where  they  were  informally  disbanded  and  sent 
home.  Gov.  Rector  says,  that  without  General 
Pearce's command,  "General McCulloch  was  left 
too  weak  for  any  thing  but  passive  inaction." 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Pearce's  return  to  Arkansas 
was  known,  the  Military  Board,  fearini?  a  dis- 
band men  t,  directed  liim  to  suspend  all  action 
in  reference  to  the  transfer,  but  the  despatches 
were  received  too  late,  and  only  **  in  time  to 
stay  the  waste  of  public  property  scattered  in 
all  directions." 

His  narrative  showed  that  the  Arkansas  forces, 
claimed  to  be  twenty-two  thousand  in  number, 
were  in  a  complete  state  of  demoralization  at 
that  time. 
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(M  tlie  subject  of  the  iDorease  of  the  armj.  the 
flovernor  suggested  the  foUowiDg  method  :— 
*it  13  probable  that  the  troops  dow  in  the  field 
v31  Bieet  present  emergencies,  whilst  it  may 
len&ly  calculated  that  a  much  larger  number 
viQliATeto  go  into  service  before  spring.  I 
kg  to  recommend  that  the  executive  authori- 
tebe  aathorized  to  organize  two  *  class  ^egi- 
setfia^^one  of  Germans  and  their  immediate 
4memdsntSy  and  another  of  Irish  and  their  de- 
flORiiuits.  .  .  .  These  people,  though  brave  and 
piaotic,  have  been  deterred  from  enteriuj?  the 
ny  mainly  because  for  them  there  was  little 
for  promotion.  ....  If  I  should  be 
however,  in  the  causes  that  have  de- 
tbcm,  and  it  is  found  to  proceed  from  a 
iMkef  iodinatioD,  then  authority  ought  to  be 
fliai  to  draft  a  regiment  from  each  class.  It 
saqi  a  wise  or  just  Government  which,  in  a 
W  Bke  this,  taxes  native  blood  and  energy 
tloa^  leaving  the  foreign-born  at  home,  reap- 
Bgut  fruits  of  dear-bought  victories." 

Iht  ftrcea  of  the  State  in  the  field,  at  the 
tiaa  vften  the  greatest  nnmber  were  in  active 
atanke^  were  as  follows  : — 

r,  two  regiments  of  infantrj,  one  thon- 
ttrong  each 2,000 

,B«rdee,  in  regiments 6,0(K) 

Vtdm  UeCnUocii,  in  regiments 6,000 

^-^^  mew  regiments  just  organized^  and  under 

~^'       orders C,000 


a. 


■dent  companies  and  battalions  of  artil- 
ttd  cavalry  with  Hardee  and   McCul- 


Total  Arkansas  force. 


1,500 
.21,600 


Tb»  oitire  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presiden- 
tidciectioD  in  November,  was  54,068;  conse- 
•  tpeaAf  over  one-third  of  the  amount  of  her 
vote  w»  in  tlie  field.  The  number  of  twelve- 
tDMte  nea  that  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
Tieetoatbe  State  is  stated  at  thirteen  regi- 
moitB.  As  late  as  October,  all  the  pay  which 
the  troops  bad  received  was  in  Arkansas  war 
bood^  and  mnch  murmuring  existed  among 
^Bcldiers,  owing  to  the  worthlessness  of  the 
^Nttds.  Even  as  far  back  as  June,  some  of  the 
tram  fimiifibed  by  the  State  were  very  poorly 
^tproed.  CJoL  Hindman,  writing  to  the  Mili- 
tMy  Board  about  June  10th,  says :— "  I  tele- 
gnobci  yon  that  the  men  of  my  regiment  were 
'"wmk  bknkets  and  shoes,  and  reqnested  you 
toaOow  ne  to  apply  to  their  benefit  the  pro- 
ceeds d  the  sujrar  now  in  store  which  I  seized 
frtw  the  Cincinnati  steamboats,  and  turned 
OTBT  to  the  civil  authorities  before  Arkansas 
sneded.'' 

Tbe  expenditures  of  the  State  for  military 
pDpoaeSy  previous  to  the  6th  of  November, 
•»MiBted  to  $1,041,603.  Thirty- seven  thou- 
■nd dollars  of  this  sum  were  spent  in  the  cap- 
bseof  the  arsenal  at  Little  Rock,  and  the  post 
at  Fort  Smith,  and  the  stores  at  Pine  BluiFand 
l^apoleoa,  before  the  State  seceded.  Apart 
ft«B  tbe  r^ments  furnished  to  the  Confeder- 
ate irmy  by  the  State,  the  stores  and  men  sup- 
{Bed,  at  various  times,  to  Gen.  Sterling  Price, 


to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  Mis- 
souri, and  thereby  prevent  the  approack  of  the 
Federal  forces  into  Arkansas  were  the  most 
important  debts  of  her  auiluritios  and  citizens. 

The  internal  condition  of  the  Male  was  ver>' 
far  from  being  satisfactory  to  ihe  authorities  or 
to  the  people.  On  the  'l2th  of  June,  several 
necroes  were  arrested  in  Monroe  County,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Helena,  upon  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted insurrection.  Two  men  and  one  girl 
were  hung.  The  plot  was  to  murder  the  white 
male  inhabitants,  and  to  spare  the  w  omen  and 
children,  if  they  did  not  resist. 

The  great  cause  of  uneasiness,  however,  was 
tlio  Union  sentiment  which  was  known  to  exi^t 
in  the  State.  Of  the  fifty-four  thousand  votes 
polled  at  the  Presidentiifl  election  in  November, 
1860,  over  twenty  thousand  were  given  for  tie 
candidate  whose  platform  w  as  V  the  Conbtilu- 
tion  and  the  Union.'*  In  the  State  Convention, 
previous  to  April  15th,  the  secession  party  were 
not  strong  enough  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  sei)a- 
ration,  and  were  forced  to  comprt  mise  with  the 
opposition.  Even  as  late  as  December,  1861, 
within  one  week,  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Arkansas,  and  forty  other  citizens  of  the 
State,  came  to  Rolla,  in  Mis.«o«ri,  w  here  thir- 
ty-five joined  a  regiment  of  Mis^ouri  troops. 
They  represented  tnat  a  surprising  degree  of 
loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government  stiM  existed 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  session  on  the  fir^t  Monday  of  No- 
vember, alludes  to  the  existence  of  "  treason  in 
the  State,"  without  stating  any  details.  These 
were  well  known.  On  the  29th  of  October, 
twenty-seven  persons  were  brought  to  Little 
Rock  as  members  of  a  secret  Union  organiza- 
tion in  Van  Buren  County.  They  were  placed 
in  jail  to  be  brought  to  trial  by  the  civil  au- 
thority. At  this  time  many  others  were  also 
taken.  It  was  publicly  stated  that  they  formed 
a  regular  organization,  called  a  **  Peace  and 
Constitutional  Society  ;"  that  there  were  700 
members  in  Searcy,  Van  Buren,  Newton, 
and  Izard  Counties,  and  1,700  in  the  whole 
State  ;  that  they  had  a  regular  system  of  signs 
and  passwords,  and  were  furnished  with  sup- 
plies of  money.  The  Constitution  made  it  ob- 
ligatory upon  every  member  to  hazard  his  life 
in  aid  of  another  m  di^treps,  and  the  penalty 
of  exposing  any  of  the  eecrets  of  the  organi- 
zation was  death.  Those  who  were  taken, 
were  reported  to  have  been  well  supplied  with 
arms,  and  the  others  were  supposed  to  be  equal- 
ly well  equipped.  The  disafiecti«  n  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  section  of  the  State  was  made  known 
to  the  authorities  by  Gen.  Burgevin,  and  the 
names  of  citizens  given. 

On  the  28d  of  November,  it  was  determined 
that,  after  a  campaign  of  sixty  days  in  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  Gen.  McCulloch  should  fuM 
back  into  Arkansas.  Preparations  were  there- 
fore made  to  accommodate  five  thoupand  army 
horses,  and  a  number  of  mules,  near  Fort  Smith 
Valley.     A  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
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and  three  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  hay,  were  procured  for  their  forage. 
As  this  valley  had  been  largely  drawn  upon 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  of  the  year, 
it  was  feared  that  the  encampment  of  such  a 
large  number  of  men  and  animals  as  composed 
McOulloch's  force  might  distress  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  campaign  in  Kansas  was  not  carried 
out,  and  early  in  the  spring  Gen.  McOulloch 
was  driven  out  by  the  Federal  force. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  At 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  en- 
tire military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  16,006  regulars.  They  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  West  to  hold  in  check 
marauding  Indians,  ^t  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  army 
at  the  lowest  number  of  privates  which  was 
practicable  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  rely  upon  volunteers  whenever 
any  emergency  should  arise.  The  effect  of  this 
policy  was  to  place  the  forts  and  arsenals  in 
seceding  States  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  make  any  defence  when 
assaulted,  even  by  armed  citizens  disposed 
to  seize  them.  The  nucleus  of  an  army  was 
always  preserved  by  the  education  of  offi- 
cers at  the  military  institution  at  West  Point. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  now  more  severely 
tested  tfian  ever  before. 

The  call  of  the  President  for  troops  for  three 
months,  in  his  proclamation  of  April  15th, 
asked  for  75,000  men.  This  call  amounted,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  ninety -four  regiments,  making 
73,891,  officers  and  men.  Of  the  States  called 
upon,  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  made  by  the  War  Department, 
All  the  other  non-seceding  States  promptly 
furnished  the  number  required  of  them,  except 
Maryland,  whose  Governor  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  outbreak  at  Baltimore.  The 
quota  for  each  State  under  this  call  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Maine 

1 

780 

New  Hampshire  1 

780 

Vermont 

1 

780 

Massachusetts. 

2 

1,560 

Rhode  Island. . 

1 

780 

Connecticut.., 

1 

780 

New  York 

17 

13,280 

New  Jersey... 

4 

8,123 

Pennsylvania. 

U 

12,500 

Delaware 

1 

780 

Tennessee.... 

2 

1,560 

Marj'land 

4 

8,123 

Virginia 3 

North  Carolina.  2 
Kentucky......    4 

Arkansas 1 

Missouri 4 

Ohio 13 

Indiana 6 

Illinois 6 

Michigan 1 

Iowa 1 

Minnesota....     1 
Wisconsin ....     1 


2,340 

1,560 

8,123 

780 

8,123 

10,153 

4,633 

4,083 

780 

780 

780 

780 


The  remainder,  to  constitute  the  75,000  men, 
was  composed  of  troops  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  refasal  of  the 
Governors  of  Virginia  and  Missouri  to  coope- 
rate with  the  Government,  patriotic  citizens 
voluntarily  united  together  and  organized  regi- 
ments for  the  Government  service.  Virginia 
furnished  a  regiment,  and  Missouri  raised  a  force 
of  11,445,  officers  and  men,  making  in  round 


numbers  twelve  organized  regiments.  The  citi« 
zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  furnished  no 
less  than  2,813,  officers  and  men,  makine  in  all 
four  regiments.  It  was  ordered  that  each  regi- 
ment  should  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  780^ 
officers  and  men.  This  was  at  a  future  day 
changed.  Under  the  above-mentioned  call  the 
Government  received,  and  had  in  service  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  77,875  men.  These  troops 
were  infantry  or  riflemen. 

Gn  the  4th  of  May  a  second  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  President,  calling  for  volun- 
teers to  serve  during  the  war.  So  patriotic 
and  enthusiastic  were  the  people  in  favor  of 
preserving  the  Union,  that,  under  this  call,  two 
hundred  and  eight  regiments  had  been  accepted 
by  July  1st.  A  number  of  other  regiments 
were  also  accepted,  on  condition  of  being  ready 
to  be  mustered  into  service  within  a  specified 
time.  All  of  those  regiments  accepted  under 
this  call  were  infkntry  and  riflemen,  with  the 
exception  of  two  battalions  of  artillery  and  four 
regiments  of  cavalry.  Many  regiments,  mus- 
tered as  infantry,  had  attached  to  them  one  or 
more  artillery  companies;  and  there  were  also 
some  regiments  partly  made  up  of  companies 
of  cavalry.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  regi- 
ments above  mentioned,  one  hundred  and  fif^- 
three  were  in  active  service  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  remaining  fifty-five  within  twenty  days 
afterwards. 

The  total  force  in  the  field  on  July  Ist,  was 
computed  as  follows : — 

Regulars  and  volunteers  for  three  months 
and  for  the  war 282,875 

Add  to  this  55  reapments  of  volunteers  for 
the  war,  accepted  and  not  then  in 
service 60,000 

Add  new  regiments  of  regular  army .    25,000 

75,000 

Total  force  at  command  of  Government 807,875 

Deduct  the  three-months  volunteers 77,875 

Force  for  service  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 

three-months  men 230,000 


Of  this  force,  188,000  men  were  volunteers, 
and  42,000  men  computed  for  the  regular  army. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  May 
4th  also  called  for  an  increase  of  the  regular 
army.  This  increase  consisted  of  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  of  twelve  companies,  numbering,  in 
the  maximum  aggregate,  1,189,  officers  and 
men ;  one  regiment  of  artillery  of  twelve  bat- 
teries, of  six  pieces  each,  numbering,  in  the 
maximum  aggregate,  1,909,  ofiicers  and  men ; 
nine  regiments  of  infantry,  each  regiment  con- 
taining three  battalions  of  eight  companies  each, 
numbering,  in  the  maximum  aggregate,  2,452, 
officers  and  men,  making  a  maximum  increase 
of  infantry  of  22,068,  officers  and  men. 

The  system  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
the  volunteers  was  different  from  tlie  one  which 
had  existed  in  the  regular  army.  The  French 
regimental  system  of  three  battalions  to  a  regi- 
ment was  adopted. 

The  appropriations  asked  of  Congress  at  its 
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aztra  session  in  July  for  the  BDpport  of  the 
army,  vere  as  follows: — 

(^aatemiaster's  Department $70»289,S00  21 

Seteisleiice  Department 27,378»78l  50 

Qriaanee  Department 7,46d»17S  00 

POTD^wrtment 67,845.402  48 

l^Btani-Genersl's  Department  408,000  00 

Knghiffr  Department 685,000  00 

Tiofopspbical  Engineer  Department. .  60,000  00 

Somoii-General's  Department 1,271,841  00 

DoeNstee  which  hare  made  adrancea 

fiirtroopa. 10.000,000  00 

Total 185,296,897  19 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  Jaly  22<3,  the  States 
were  a^ed  to  furnish  500,000  Tolnnteers  to 
serre  for  Uiree  years,  or  during  the  war ;  and 
IfMiact  approved  July  29tb,  the  addition  of 
%fM  moi  to  the  regular  army  was  authorized. 
il  tte  same  session,  five  hundred  millions  of 
Ukn  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 

'Afb  fiDlistment  and  organization  of  troops 
wvttQBtered  upon  with  great  activity  and  warm 
pcffoiv  approbation  during  the  ensuing  three 
■OBthfl^  when  it  was  restricted.  Many  circum- 
ifeneea  aided  the  eidistment  The  cause  of  the 
thuik  was  approved  by  every  one ;  a  general 
stenatioa  or  inactivity  pervaded  all  indus- 
tdu  pursuits,  and  multitudes  were  partially  or 
«)uUy  unemployed,  and  the  wages  offered  to 
tba  sddier  were  extremely  liberal.  The  pay 
flfined  to  privates  by  the  United  States  was 
lis  per  month,  and  a  bounty  of  100  acres  of 
Iffiid  at  ^e  close  of  the  war.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  States  gave  to  each  married  citizen 
vdnnteer  about  one  dollar  per  week  for  his* 
v^e,  and  in  proportion  for  each  child  of  his 
fimuSy  between  certain  ages.  Where  such  a 
sanxwasnot  given  to  the  lumily  of  the  private 
by  fhe  State,  it  was  in  numeroos  instances  be- 
stowed hj  tiie  city  or  town  in  which  he  lived. 

fhe  dothing  furnished  to  the  private  by  the 
OovemmeBt,  is  one  uniform  hat  each  year, 
*|Ae  $1;  one  forage  cap  each  year,  price  57 
ante;  one  uniform  coat  each  year,  price  $6  56 ; 
4»ee  pair  of  trowsers  the  first  year,  two  the 
aaODd,  and  three  the  third,  price  $2  82  per 
Ijdr;  two.  sack  coats  each  year,  price  each 
|i  ii^\  three  flannel  shirts  each  year,  price  90 
€CMta«di;  one  overcoat  in  five  years,  price 
$•  40;  fliree  pairs  of  drawers  the  first  year, 
two emy other  year,  price  71  cents  each  pair; 
far  ftk  of  brogans  each  year,  price  $2  20 
Jar  ptfr;  two  blankets  in  five  years,  price 

A  wriety  of  other  articles  are  supplied,  but 
ftlia  are  the  chief.  To  encourage  economy 
9bA  deadiness  among  the  troops,  every  article 
Ht^wn  according  to  the  allowance  will  be 
pad  ibr  to  the  soldier. 

Wat  the  ration,  or  amount  and  variety  of  f^od 
ftniriied  to  privates  by  the  Government,  see 
ftminr. 

The  pay  of  officers  was  on  an  equally  liberal 
•eale;  and  civilians  in  profitable,  social  posi- 
fSoDB,  as  well  aa  those  in  no  position,  aspired, 


in  the  rawest  state,  to  obtain  the  rank  of  offi- 
cers. Too  many  unworthy  persons  were  suc- 
cessful. It  cost  the  Government  millions,  and 
required  the  efiforta  of  all  the  military  skill  in 
the  country  to  bring  the^  accumulated  mass  up 
to  the  discipline  and  order  of  an  approved 
army. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  entire  strength 
of  the  army,  both  volunteers  and  regulars,  was 
estimated  aa  follows : — 

ToloBtatn  fbr  the  War. 

4.608 

12,400 

2,000 

80,000 

67,.n32 

19,800 

lft»000 

14,2«9 

7.000 

26,760 

28,W0 

4,160 

22,130 

9,600 

9,843 

100.200 

81,205 

94,760 

6,«98 

8,000 

12.000 

14,153 

5,000 

1,000 

2,f)00 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


Californim 

Connocticat 

Delawaro 

Illinoifl 

iDdiaoA 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

MaiDtt. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri ........ 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jerser 

New  York 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Kansas. 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Mexico 

District  of  Columbia. . 


640,637 
Estimated  strength  of  the  regular  armj.  in- 
cluding the  new  enlistments  under  act  of 
Congress  of  Julj  2U,  1«61 20,334 

Total 660,971 

This  estimate,  which  was  prepared  at  the 
War  Department,  as  representing  the  force  of 
tlie  army,  varied  unquestionably  from  the 
amount  of  troops  in  the  field.  It  was  not  to 
bo  expected  that  the  precise  force  could  be 
stated  with  strict  accuracy  while  the  enlist- 
ment was  not  closed.  The  quota  of  Kew  York 
in  the  field  was  about  the  amount  stated ;  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  force  assigned  to 
other  States. 

The  several  arms  of  the  service  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : — 


V©luiit**r».     Reg^Urfc     AggregmU. 


Infantry  ....  ........... 

5i>7.209 

Cavalry 

54,654 

Artillerr                    

20,380 

Rifles  and  Sharpshooters. 
Engineers 

8,S95 

640,687 


11,175 
4,744 

4,808 


107 


20,834 


068,888 

59,898 

24,6J<8 

8,395 

107 


660,971 


The  appropriation  asked  for  to  sustain  the 
army,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  tho  1st  of 
December,  was  $360,169,986. 

The  appropriation  was  computed  for  a  force 
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of  500,000  men.  Some  portion  was  to  cover 
deficiencies  arising  from  an  excess  of  force  in 
the  field  over  the  estimate  for  the  previons 
six  months. 

The  great  mass  of  this  force  was  calculated 
to  operate  in  Virginia  and  in  the  West.  De- 
tachments were  engaged  elsewhere.  That  por- 
tion engaged  in  Virginia  it  was  expected  to 
subsist  by  supplies  drawn  chiefly  from  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore.  That  portion  in 
the  West  would  be  supplied  from  St.  Louis  and 
the  cities  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  the  details  of  stores  required  for  a 
military  force  until  a  campaign  has  closed,  and 
the  accounts  of  an  army  are  made  up  by  the  re- 
spective officers.  Some  facts  representing  the 
unparalleled  magnitude  of  these  operations  are 
of  interest.  At  the  very  extensive  warehouses 
occupied  by  the  Government  at  Washington, 
there  were  on  hand,  on  the  12th  of  October,  an 
amount  of  stores  represented  by  the  following 
figures  : 

Pork,  3,000  barrels;  beef,  6,000  barrels; 
beef  tongues,    200    barrels;    bacon,    800,000 

Eounds;  hams,  50,000  pounds;  flour,  11,000 
arrels;  hard  bread,  3,000,000  pounds;  beans, 
4,000  bushels;  rice,  1,000  pounds;  hominy, 
10,000  pounds;  riced  barley,  20,000  pounds; 
green  coffee,  20,000  pounds;  ground  coffee, 
40,000  pounds;  tea,  1,000  pounds;  sugar, 
2,000,000  ptmnds;  vinegar,  70,000  gallons; 
candles,  40,000  pounds ;  soap,  200,000  pounds ; 
salt,  40,000  bushels ;  desiccated  potatoes,  2,000 
pounds;  desiccated  mixed  vegetables,  17,000 
pounds ;  pickles,  278  kegs ;  dried  apples,  50,000 
pounds;  split  peas,  4,000  bushels;  molasses, 
6,000  gallons ;  potatoes,  4,000  bushels. 

The  receipts  at  these  warehouses,  for  the 
week  ending  the  12th  of  October,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1,000  barrels  of  pork;  2,000  barrels  of  beef; 
1,850  barrels  of  tongues;  76,000  pounds  of 
bacon;  800  barrels  flour;  850,000  pounds  hard 
bread;  3,500  bushels  beans;  34,000  pounds 
rice;  500  bushels  hominy ;  20,000  pounos  riced 
barley;  150,000  pounds  roasted  and  ground 
coffee;  100,000  pounds  green  coffee;  2,000 
pounds  tea ;  750,000  pounds  sugar ;  9,000  gal- 
lons vinegar;  34,000  pounds  candles;  80,000 
pounds  soap ;  8,000  pounds  desiccated  potatoes ; 
10,000  pounds  mixed  vegetables ;  80,000  pounds 
dried  apples;  1,000  bushels  split  peas;  3,000 
bushels  potatoes ;  6,000  gallons  molasses. 

For  the  previous  three  weeks  the  issues  had 
been  about  equal  to  the  receipts. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Government  for  the  specified  articles : 

Pork,  $19  per  barrel ;  beef,  $15  per  barrel ; 
beef  ton^nes,  $16  per  barrel ;  bacon,  10  cents 
per  pound ;  hams,  12  cents  per  pound ;  flour, 
$7  50  per  barrel ;  hard  bread,  4  cents  per 
pound ;  beans,  $2  per  bushel ;  rice,  7  cents  per 
pound;  hominy,  2^  cents  per  pound;  riced 
barley,  4i  cents  per  pound;  ground  coffee,  20 
cents  per  pound;  green  coffee,  14  cents  per 
pound;  tea,  50  cents  per  pound;    sugar,  8^ 


cents  per  pound ;  vinegar,  12i  cents  per  gal- 
lons; candles,  26  cents  per  pound;  soap,  6 
cents  per  pound ;  salt,  5  cents  per  pound ;  de- 
siccated potatoes,  11  cents  per  pound;  desic- 
cated mixed  vegetables,  24  cents  per  poand ; 
pickle,  $3  75  per  keg ;  dried  applies,  5|  cents 
per  pound ;  split  peas,  $2  per  bushel ;  molasses, 
82  cents  per  gallon ;  potatoes,  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

When  the  necessity  of  a  bakery  became  ap- 
parent, one  was  constructed  in  the  exterior 
vaults  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  supervision  of 
Lieut.  Gate.  From  these  ovens  at  least  50,OOO 
loaves  were  sent  out  daily,  during  the  winter, 
to  the  troops  around  Washington. 

Infantry  Armi, — On  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  United  States  Government  found 
itself  scantily  supplied  with  small-arms,  the  ar- 
mories in  the  Northern  States  having  been  in 
great  part  stripped,  and  the  arms  removed  to 
the  Southern  States.  (See  Confederate  States.) 
The  chief  dependence  for  the  supply  of  nins- 
kets  was  upon  the  Springfield  armoi*y  and  that 
at  Harper's  Ferry.    The  capacity  of  the  fe^ 
private  armories  was   only  a   few  thousand 
muskets  annually ;  and  on  the  destruction  of 
the  arsenal  and  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1861,  together  with  15,000 
muskets,  to  prevent  their  faUing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates,  the  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  seriously  diminished.    It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  want  of  arms  that  limited  the  caU 
of  the  President  for  volunteers,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  to  75,000  men ;  and  until  muskets  could 
be  imported  from  Europe  many  regiments  were 
detained  in  their  camps  in  the  different  States. 
Orders  were  sent  abroad  by  the  Grovernors  of 
States,  and  many  arms  were  imported  at  high 
prices,  although  inferior,  most  of  them  very 
much  so,  to  those  of  American  manufacture. 
The  Springfield  armory,  the  capacity  of  which 
was  rated  at  only  about  25,000  muskets  annu- 
ally, was  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
its  production,   assisted   by  outside   machine 
shops,  was  brought  up  at  the  close  of  the  yevx 
to  about  8,000  muskets  per  month,  and  has  since 
been  increased  to  about  15,000  a  month.   These 
are  rifled  with  three  grooves,  making  one-half 
turn  in  the  length  of  a  barrel  of  40  inches.    The 
bore  is  0.58  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  projec- 
tile used  is  n  hollow  base  cylindro-conical  shot 
of  lead.    Including  the  bayonet,  ramrod,  and 
other  appendages,  the  number  of  pieces  belong- 
ing to  the  musket  are  84  in  number,  26  of 
which  are  of  steel,  2  of  wood,  and  the  remain- 
der of  iron.    All  of  them  are  made  by  machin- 
ery,  and  in  all  the  guns  the  corresponding 
pieces  are  so  precisely  alike  that  they  may  be 
used  indiscriminately,  and,  in  case  of  damage, 
the  injured  parts  may  be  replaced  without  any 
diflSculty  as  to  their  fitting.    By  this  system, 
wTiich  is  purely  American,  the  arras  are  made 
of  uniform  excellence,  and  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  produced  by  the  best  armories  in  Eu- 
rope.   Their  estimated  cost,  from  the  ofiScial 
reports,  is  $18  25  each  for  the  gun  alone,  and 
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$1  68  for  appendages,  making  a  total  of  $14  93. 
liis,  however,  allows  nothing  for  tlie  general 
opeoses,  as  salaries,  interest  upon  the  heavj 
cost  of  the  establishments,  etc.    The  barrels 
ffemade  of  the  best  kind  of  wrougbt-iron  bars, 
eseh  14  iDches  long,  5f  inches  wide,  and  -f^  of 
ffi  loch  thick.     These  are  rolled  with  bevelled 
d^  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  joint  when  thej 
ae  tamed  over  to  form  a  tube.    This  is  effect- 
ed bj  passing  them  at  a  high  heat  through  a 
saecession  of  ^ooves  in  the  carving  rolls,  each 
groove  gradoidlj  bringing  the  bar  nearer  to  the 
ejBndrical  form.     The  edges  are  brought  to- 
gi^bo'and  welded  in  a  machiue,  which  abo  elon- 
gatesthe  barrel.     The  machine  is  provided  with 
i  grooves,  of  decreasing  sizes,  through  which 
&e  barrel  is  passed  in  succession,  being  kept  in 
diwe  by  a  mandrel  thrust  through  the  barrel, 
ad  changed  for  a  smaller  one  with  each  de- 
ereaang  groove.     After  this,  the  barrel,  with- 
oataiaandrel  rod,  is  passed  through  the  finish- 
iDM  groove  twice,    to   render  it  smooth  and 
cjni^rieaL     The  straighteuing,  which   is  the 
neit  operation,  is  effected  in  Large  dies  of  the 
mat  length  as  the  barrel,  into  which  this  is 
gadoallj  forced  by  the  pressure  given  by  an 
eoen^no  moYen:ieDt.      The  next  operation  is 
vfad  is  called  coneseating,  which  is  fixing  and 
Y€l£ng  the  seat  for  the  nipple  for  a  percus- 
ifoa.  cap.    This  la  done  by  the  action  of  tilt 
hammers.    The  polishing  of  the  barrel  is  done 
hf  emery  wheels,  mn  by  steam  or  water  power. 
!nio  manufacture  of  the  nipples  is  one  of  the 
woA  difficult  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  steel  of 
idoch  Uiey  are  made  has  to  be  brought  to  the 
\sagi  degree  of  hardness  by  tempering,  adapted 
far  receiving  the  concussion  of  the  hammer 
viihoiit  being  either  broken  or  flattened  by  the 
bbv— the  former  effect  resulting   from    too 
mait,  vA  the  latter  from  too  litUe  hardness. 
The  loeks  are  extremely  simple  in  their  oon- 
stnetioD,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  of 
the  grieatest  efficiency.    They  coittain  but  two 
iprisgs,  which  are  made  of  the  best  English  cast 
ite(L    The  other  parts  are  of  the  best  Norway 
inoy  cosUng  sometimes  to  import  $215  per  ton. 
Ihekdc-plate,  like  most  of  the  smaller  pieces 
flCAe  g;an — ^as  the  guards,  triggers,  etc. — ^is  cut 
OBt  at  ODce  of  proper  shape  in  a  die,  and  the 
fiakUof  is  effected  by  a  chisel,  the  movements 
of  «hi£are  exac^y  regulated  by  machinery  to 
the  li^M  of  the  piece,  so  that  it  is  not  even 
o^oesniy  to  nse  the  file.    The  stocks  are  made 
of  blaek  walnnt,  well  seasoned,  and  sawed  into 
Uodcs^  with  rectangular  edges,  of  the  general 
diape  of  the  stock.    The  shaping  of  them,  and 
ttwviting  the  grooves  for  the  barrel  and  ram- 
lodftiie  screw-holes,  and  the  receptacles  for  the 
lock  and  butt-plate,  are  all  effected  by  machines 
of  extraordinary  ingenuity,  developed  from  the 
friociple  of  the  lathe  invented  several  years 
^by  Mr.  Tliomas  Blanchard,  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  titese  machines,  some  of  which  are  also  em- 
ployed in  shaping  the  outside  of  the  barrel,  as 
Biaoy  as  thirteen,  each  having  its  separate  work 
to  perform,  are  required  for  the  completion  of 


the  gun.  An  exact  pattern  in  iron  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  produced  regulates  in  its  rotation  the 
action  of  the  cutters^  planes,  drills,  etc.,  which 
excavate  in  the  block  depressions  correspond- 
ing precisely  to  those  of  the  pattern.  The 
operation  of  the  machines  is  wonuerfully  rapid, 
and  so  exact  that  the  lock,  mountings,  etc,  are 
found  to  fit  precisely  in  their  places,  with  their 
edges  exactly  flush  with  the  wood.  These  ma- 
chines are  among  tlie  most  expensive  of  those 
employed  in  the  gun  manufacture.  All  parts 
of  the  gun  are  subjected  to  rigid  tests  of  gauge 
and  inspection  throughout  the  different  pro- 
cesses, and  the  barrels  are  twice  proved  by  fir- 
ing with  360  and  240  grs.  of  powder,  with  an 
ovate  ball  double  the  weight  of  the  service  balL 
Only  about  one  gun  in  100  or  160  is  injured. 
The  service  charge  is  60  prs.  of  powder,  and 
the  conoidal  bullet  weighs  500  grs.  The  final 
process  for  completing  the  gun  is  the  rifling. 
The  bayonets  ana  ramrods  also  ore  made  of  the 
best  English  cast  stcol,  and  eppecial  care  is 
taken  to  give  the  former  the  exact  temper 
adapted  to  them. 

Similar  rifles  have  been  supplied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  from  the  Wliitney  Ar- 
mory, near  New  Haven,  and  other  private 
establishments.  Of  the  foreign  arms  import- 
e<l  the  best  are  the  Enfield  rifles,  made  at 
the  Government  armory  at  Enfield,  England, 
upon  the  same  system  as  the  American  rifle,  and 
with  machinery,  the  models  of  which  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Springfield  armory.  In  size 
these  differ  little  from  the  Springfield  muskets. 
The  barrel  is  8  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  its  bore  of 
precisely  0.6777  inch.  It  weighs  4  lbs.  2  oz., 
and  the  whole  piece,  with  the  bayonet,  1)  lbs.  8 
oz.  The  bullet  is  of  pure  lead,  compressed  in 
dies,  and  is  1.06  inch  long  and  0.65  inch  dinm- 
eter ;  weighs  620  grains.  The  rifles  are  sighted 
to  900  yards.  Many  arms  have  also  been  im- 
ported from  Prussia,  of  the  kind  known  b^the 
Germans  as  ZHndnadelgeuehr^  or  darting  needle 
guns,  with  which  all  the  armies  of  Prussia  are 
armed.  It  is  a  peculiar  breech-loading  rifle, 
having  a  slide  for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge, 
which  is  introduced  on  its  upper  side  when  thb 
slide  is  drawn  out  from  the  breech  end  of  the 
barrel  by  its  stout  handle.  It  is  then  pushed 
forward  into  the  barrel,  and  is  secured  by  a 
catch.  The  firing  is  effected  by  the  sudden  re- 
lease of  a  steel  needle,  which  enters  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  rear  end  of  the  slide, 
and,  passing  through  the  powder,  strikes  a  ful- 
minating composition  contained  in  the  base  of 
the  conical  bullet.  This  rifle  has  found  little  favor 
with  the  American  War  Department,  and  all 
the  muskets  have  been  altered  to  muzzle-load- 
ing and  percussion  locks.  The  objections  are : 
the  liability  of  the  pieces  to  become  foul,  in 
which  state  they  are  diflScult  to  charge ;  and  of 
the  cartridges  to  explode  in  store,  from  their 
containing  both  the  powder  and  the  detonating 
compound.  Breech-loading  arms,  of  which  a 
great  variety  have  been  invented,  are  not  ap- 
proved for  general  use  so  highly  as  the  old 
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form ;  and  tho  United  States  Grovernment,  in 
their  contracts  for  muskets  made  with  private 
parties,  in  1861,  requires  that  all  shall  he  made 
of  the  Springfield  pattern,  with  all  their  parts 
interchangeable  with  these. 

The  impending  danger  of  a  foreign  war  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  together  with  the  nrgent 
necessities  of  the  country,  rendered  it  the  part 
of  prudence  for  the  Government  to  adopt  ex- 
traordinary measures  for  receiving  supplies  of 
arms.  Every  year  the  waste  by'loss  and  de- 
terioration is  estimated  at  83  per  cent  of  all  in 
use;  and  with  European  Governments  it  is 
found  expedient  to  keep  the  arsenals  stocked 
with  at  least  as  many  as  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  army.  Consequently  the  "War  Department 
at  that  time  issued  proposals  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  large  numbers  of  muskets  in  separate 
contracts  of  26,000,  30,000,  50,000,  etc.,  each, 
as  well  to  meet  immediate  demands  as  to  be 
prepared  for  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  fu- 
ture emergencies.  The  consequence  of  this 
will  soon  be  the  establishment  of  private  armo- 
ries adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  arms  that 
can  be  required  for  the  country.  The  price  of 
these  is  $20  each,  the  minimum  sum  onbred  in 
response  to  previous  proposals  presented  by 
the  Government.  The  price  paid  for  the  infe- 
rior foreign  arms  imported  has  varied  from  $5 
to  $30  each,  the  low  rates  being  for  old  smooth- 
bore muskets  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  ser- 
vice, and  the  higher  prices  for  Enfield  rifles. 
Most  of  these  have  been  altered  to  bring  them 
to  the  great  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  tiie 
American  arras.  The  Maynard,  or  percussion 
tape  primer,  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  per- 
cussion caps  are  exclusively  used.  The  only 
arms  furnished  to  the  infantry  are  the  simple 
musket  and  bayonet,  with  cartridges  prepared 
for  service  at  the  armories. 

A  few  companies  of  sharp-shooters  have  been 
furnished  with  revolver  rifles  of  superior  con- 
struction, fitted  with  telescopic  sights  adapted 
for  execution  at  long  distances.  Colt's  and 
Sharp's  rifles  are  selected  for  this  purpose.  The 
former  are  manufactured  at  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  late  Ool.  Colt,  at  Hartford,  which 
is  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  in  the  perfection 
of  its  machinery,  and  has  a  capacity  to  furnish 
more  than  1,000  firearms,  including  rifles,  car- 
bines, and  pistols,  per  day.  The  principle  of 
Colt's  revolvers  is  well  understood  to  consist 
in  a  revolving  breech  of  6  chambers,  which  are 
brought  in  turn  in  line  with  the  barrel  by  each 
successive  working  of  the  lock.  Sharp's  rifle 
is  a  breech -loading  and  self^priming  piece,  the 
barrel  made  of  cast  steel  bored  oat.  The  breech 
is  secured  by  a  sliding  cut-oflf  or  block  of  metal, 
which  being  drawn  down  by  the  guard  to 
which  it  is  attached,  exposes  a  cavity  on  the 
upper  side  extending  into  the  barrel.  The  car- 
tridge is  laid  into  this,  and  its  rear  end  is  cut 
off  by  the  edge  of  the  block  on  pushing  this 
up  to  its  place.  The  escape  of  the  gases  is 
prevented  by  a  ring,  so  fitted  in  the  face  of  the 
slide  and  against  the  end  of  the  barrel,  that 


when  the  discharge  takes  place,  this  rin^  is 
forced  closely  agamst  the  barrel.  Flat  disks 
of  copper,  containing  percussion  powder,  are 
used  for  priming,  one  being  shoved  forward 
upon  the  nipple  by  the  movement  of  the  lock^ 
or  percussion  caps  are  used  if  preferred.  The 
rifle  was  invented  by  Mr.  0.  Sharp,  of  Phila- 
delphia, about  the  year  1852,  and  has  beea 
manufactured,  together  with  pistols  of  a  simi- 
lar construction,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in 
the  works  of  0.  Sharif  <b  Co.,  near  Fairmount, 
Phila.  The  principal  establishment  for  their 
manufacture  at  present  is  that  of  the  ^'  Sharp^s 
Rifle  Manufacturing  Co.,"  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
All  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture 
are  made  in  the  buildings,  even  to  the  screws 
that  fasten  the  parts  together. 

Cbtw^ry.— The  fire-arms  furnished  the  IT.  S. 
cavalry  are  of  no  regular  pattern.  They  consist 
of  a  revolver,  carbine,  and  pistols,  the  varieties 
of  which  supplied  by  private  armories  are  very 
numerous,  and  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  productions  of  these  were 
altogether  monopolized  by  the  U.  S.  Govem- 
meiit. 

The  carbine  is  a  weapon  intermediate  be- 
tween the  rifle  and  pistol  in  weight  and  length, 
is  usually  breech-loading,  and  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  bayonet  in  the  form  of  a 
sword.  This  has  also  an  ordinary  handle, 
and  is  carried  as  a  side-arm,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  well  adapted,  having  a  curved  cut- 
ting edge  as  well  as  a  sharp  point.  Those  in 
conunon  use,  and  which  have  been  favorably 
reported  upon  by  boards  of  officers,  are  Bum-  ^ 
sides',  Sharp's,  and  Maynard's.  They  are  of  * 
steel  barrels,  which  taper  uniformly  from 
breech  to  muzzle.  Tho  first,  invented  by  Gen. 
A.  E.  Bumside,  was  formerly  manufactured  at 
Bristol,  E.  L,  and  is  now  made  by  Charles 
Jackson,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  chamber 
of  this  carbine  opens  by  turning  on  a  hinge ; 
the  cartridge  is  introduced  with  its  case  of 
sheet-brass,  which  in  tho  explosion  packs  the 
joint,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  gas.  This  . 
arm  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  strength, 
its  perfectly  tight  joint,  and  water-proof  car- 
tridges; but  it  is  objected  to  on  account  of 
its  cost,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
cartridges.  Sharp's  carbines,  made  by  the 
**  Sharp's  Rifle  Manufacturing  Company,"  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  is  like  the  rifle  already  described. 
Maynard's  carbine,  manufactured  by  the  May- 
nard's Arms  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  fixed 
chambered  piece,  with  the  joint  closed  by  a 
metallic  cartridge  case.  Carbines,  pistols,  and 
muskets  are  manufactured  to  considerable  ex- 
tent for  the  army,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Remington,  at  Ilion,  Herkimer  Co.,  K  Y. 
Of  the  repeating  pistols  issued  to  the  cavahy 
and  to  the  light  artillery,  the  following  are 
among  the  most  popular:  Colt's;  Savafre's, 
made  at  Middletown,  Conn.;  Smith  &  Wes- 
son's, made  at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Warner's, 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Allen's,  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.     Savage's  pistol,  which  is  a  six- 
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lirrel  rerolTer,  is  i)onstrQoted  vith  a  view  of 
fl&mtiiig  the  objiction  to  most  self-cocklDg 
JBlUis  of  the  aim  being  disturbed  hy  the  cock* 
w^  movement.    This  is  effected  by  the  intro- 
dabkm  of  a  doable  trigger,  one  part  fitted  for 
tba  mkldle  finger,  and  the  other  for  the  fore- 
tnger  i^  the  right  hand.    As  the  first  is  pressed 
the  hammer  comes  np,  and  a  fresh  chamber 
tons  to  its  place.    As  the  pressure  is  slack- 
coed,  the  cjlmder  springs  forward,  making  a 
ioBd  eoonection  with  the  barrel;  when  the 
am  k  secnred  and  the  piece  is  fired  by  press- 
ing tie  other  trigger  with  the  forefinger.    The 
pm  19  provided  with  two  d^ts,  and  its  size 
and  length  are  snch  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
lood  marksman,  it  should  prove  a  formidable 
veipon,  even  at  150  yards.    The  other  pistols 
Baled,  all  have  a  revolving  cylinder  with  sev- 
ecd.  chambers.    The  cartridge  employed  is  a 
€op^  cap,  resembling  a  percnssion-cap,  cx- 
aeily  &ted  to  enter  the  open  breech  end  of  the 
ehante.    At  the  close  end  it  is  enlarged  by  a 
flange  which  afifords  a  thin  annular  receptacle 
for  ik»  percussion  priming,  and  at  the  same 
tsBO  prevents  the  cap  from  passing  into  the 
bom    la  the  base  of  the  cap  is  placed  the 
dn^B  ef  powder,  and  over  this,  as  a  stopple, 
a  J&U&  bullet)  the  pointed  end  of  which  pro- 
tat  oot  like  the  end  of  a  cork  from  a  phial. 
I)Siwait  devices  are  adopted  for  releasing  the 
CTfinier,  so  tliat  the  cartridges  may  be  intro- 
doaed  into  the  ends  of  the  ch^bers.    In  Smith 
4W«B60Q*s  pistol,  the  barrel  is  hinged  upon 
tiM  8to(^  so  as  to  be  easily  turned  at  right 
rn^frn,  thus  making  room  for  the  cylinder  to 
le  d^p^  off  the  spindle  upon  which  it  re- 
Kktt.    It  is  then  easily  freed  of  the  remains 
of  ttfeaoid  cartridge  cases,  and  new  ones  are  in- 
trodaeed.   In  Allen's  pistol  the  barrel  is  fixed, 
sad  fha  blinder  is  slipped  oat  to  one  side.    In 
WaOK^  too,  the  barrel  is  stationary,  and  the 
cyfindcr  can  be  removed  sidewise  for  dean- 
ing^  at  it  may  be  charged  through  an  opening 
m  tbid  aide  of  the  stock.    In  d^harging  the 
pnW,  the  blow  of   the  hammer  is  directly 
igrioat  ihe  close  end  of  the  cartridge,  driving 
wsd^inupon  the  percussion  powder.    The 
ciQlaife  eflfect  backward  of  the  powder  is,  in 
«oo»  if  the  larger  pieces,  resisted  by  a  fixed 
gottd  aninst  the  end  of  the  barrel,  leaving 
nxsaou^iM-  the  thin  fiange,  and  a  slit  through 
this  toand  admits  a  thin  projecting  portion  of 
the  fiaDBoer  to  strike  the  cap.     These  cor- 
Mpa  hare  the  advantage  of  extreme  porta- 
M^,  being  carried  even  in  the  vest  pocket ; 
ad  bdng  made  perfectly  tight  by  the  close  fit 
rf  the  bi^t  stopple,  they  are  always  preserved 
diy,  aid  are  exceedingly  convenient,  as  requir- 
tag  Bo  preparation  nor  even  priming. 

ArwUry. — All  the  ordnance  used  by  the 
lIiBted  States  Army  for  land  service,  is  fur- 
rfAed  by  private-  armories  in  different  parts 
rf  the  country,  and  of  the  following  kinds  and 
^flttw  of  cannon,  as  given  in  the  ''  Ordnance 
™tial."  Hiere  have  been  some  recent  modi- 
fcttbas  introduced  in  the  new  steel  guns  of 


Mr.  Wiard,  and  in  the  Parrott  gun,  both  of 
which  will  bo  described  below  :, 
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Large  columbiads  of  12  and  16-inoh  diameter 
of  bore  are  exceptional  pieces,  one  of  each  of 
which  only  have  been  cast  for  trial.  The  can- 
non designated  by  this  name  were  invented  by 
Col.  Bumford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  are  recognized  by 
their  uniformly  decreasing  diameter  from  the 
breech  to  the  muzzle.  They  are  used  for  throw- 
ing sohd  shot  or  shells;  and  when  mounted 
in  barbette,  their  vertical  range  is  from  6**  de- 

Eression  to  89°  elevation,  around  a  complete 
orizontal  circle.  They  are  now  made  with  a 
uniform  bore ;  but  were  originally  chambered. 
The  15-inch  columbiad,  now  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, known  as  the  Union  or  Rodman  gun,  was 
cast  by  Knapp,  Rudd  &  Co.,  at  Pittsburg,  un- 
der the  directions  of  Capt  T.  J.  Rodman,  of 
the  Ordnance  Corps,  who  conceived  the  design 
of  cooling  the  piece,  cast  hollow,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  current  of  water  flowing  through 
the  core,  thus  securing  a  uniform  texture  and 
maximum  strength  throughout.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  great  gun  are  as  follows : 
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Total  length 1»0  inches. 

Length  of  calibre  of  bore 166  ** 

Length  of  ellipsdidal  chamber 9  " 

Totid  length  of  bore 165  " 

Maximum  exterior  diameter 48  " 

Distance  between  rimbases 43  " 

Diameter  at  muzzle 25  " 

Thickness  of  metal  behind  the  chamber.  25  *' 
Thickness  at  junction  of  bore  with  cham- 
ber   m  " 

Thickness  at  muzzle 5      *' 

Diameter  of  shell 14.9  " 

Weight  of  gun 49,100  lbs. 

Weightofshell 320    *' 

Bursting  charge 17    " 

This  gun  has  been  fired  several  times  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  is  manoeuvred  with  great 
facility,  managed  by  one  sergeant  and  6  ne- 
groes. The  mean  range  at  6"  elevation,  of 
ten  shots,  was  1,936  yards,  and  the  mean  lat- 
eral deviation  2.2  yards:  the  charge  was  35 
lbs.  of  0.6-inch  grain  powder,  and  the  time  of 
flight  7  seconds.  At  10°  elevation,  with  40 
lbs.  of  powder,  the  range  was  2,700  yards,  and 
time  of  flight  11.48  seconds.  At  28°  85'  ele- 
vation, the  range  was  5,730  yards,  and  time 
of  flight  27  seconds,  with  very  slight  lateral 
deviation,  as  appeared  through  a  telescope  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  trunnions. 

Parrott  Gun, — ^This  arm,  named  for  its  maker, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Parrott,  agent  of  the  West  Point 
Foundry,  at  Gold  Spring,  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  for  its  weight  as  a  field-piece  and  siege 
gun.  The  plan  of  its  construction  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  was  proposed  by  M.  Thierry,  of 
France,  in  1834,  and  afterwards  somewhat 
modified  by  other  inventors,  as  Prof.  Tread  well, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1845,  Capt.  Blakely, 
of  England,  in  1855,  and  others.  It  first 
came  to  be  known  in  1860,  when  the  State  of 
Virginia  was  supplied  with  twelve  10-pound- 
ers,  and  16  more  guns  were  made  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  on  an  order  from  the  State  of 
Georgia.  These,  however,  were  not  delivered. 
During  the  year  1861  there  have  been  made  at 
this  establishment,  for  the  U.  S.  Government, 
the  following  pieces : 

No.  of  pro- 
Sizos.  No.  of  pieces.     Jectlles. 

lO-pounders 292  71,000 

20-pounder8 153  25,000 

ao-pounders ; 94  22,000 

lOO-poundera 5  1,000 

There  were  also  made  115  smooth-bore  guns, 
as  8  and  10-inch  columbiads  and  Dahlgren  navy 
guns,  with  80,000  projectiles  for  these.  The 
Parrott  guns  are  manufactured  of  the  strongest 
cast-iron,  all  of  which  is  tested  before  use,  and 
is  required  to  bear  a  pressure  of  80,000  lbs. 
upon  a  square  inch.  They  are  cast  upright, 
with  the  breech  down,  which  portion  is  thus 
rendered  most  dense  by  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  iron  above.  After  the  pieces  have  been 
turned  and  bored,  the  breech  is  strengthened 
by  a  broad  ring  of  wrought-  iron,  which  is  put 
Over  it  hot,  and  thus  shrunk  on  so  as  to  appear 
as  of  one  piece  with  the  gun.  This  ring  is  pre- 
pared from  a  bar  of  iron,  4  inches  square  and 
of  any  required  length,  which  is  brought  to  a 


high  heat,  and  is  then  wrapped  around  a  cylin- 
der of  the  size  of  the  gun  in  a  continuous  coil, 
the  spirals  of  which  are  then  welded  together 
by  hammering.    By  this  method  the  guns  aro 
made  of  a  comparatively  cheap  material,  and 
by  the  economical  method  of  casting,  while  the 
wrapping  of  wrought  iron  secures  the  addition- 
al stren^  of  this  material  at  tliat  portion  of 
the  gun  only  where  extreme  strength  is  re- 
quired.   To  obtain  the  same  strength  with  cast 
iron  alone,  would  greatly  increase  the  thick- 
ness and  weight  of  the  breech.    The  Parrott 
gun  weighing  1,100  lbs.,  is  considered  stronger 
than  a  columbiad  or  Dahlgren  of  the   same 
calibre  weighing  1,500  lbs.    The  proportional 
weight  of  the  powder  used  to  that  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  only  j^,  while  in  other  heavy  guns  it 
is  }  or  more.    In  trials  made  at  Cold   Spring 
with  a  100-ponnder  PaiTott  gun,  using  10  lbs. 
of  powder,  a  projectile  was  thrown    beyond 
6,200  yards,  the  elevation  being  20°;  while  a 
columbiad  with  the  same  elevation,  and  using 
18  lbs.  of  powder,  threw  its  projectile  only 
8,883  yards. 

•The  original  projectile  for  the  Parrott  gnn, 
known  as  the  Reed  projectile,  was  made  with  a 
cast-iron  body,  furnished  with  a  wrought-iron 
cup-shaped  base  opening  towards  the  powder, 
and  secured  into  the  base  of  the  body  by  being 
cast  in  with  it.  In  the  explosion  the  sides  ot 
this,  being  of  a  malleable  material,  were  pressed 
out,  filling  the  grooves  of  the  bore.  This  is 
now  replaced  by  a  projectile  entirely  of  cast 
iron,  around  the  base  of  which  is  a  depression 
of  V-shaped  section  in  which  a  brass  ring  is 
loosely  fitted^  This  is  forced  by  the  powder, 
as  it  explodes,  into  the  grooves,  causing  the 
proiectile  to  follow  their  curve. 

Whitworth  Gun, — In  June,  1861,  there  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  from  England,  a  battery 
of  six  "Whitworth  guns,  with  3,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  sent  from  England  as  a  present  to 
the  United  States  Government,  from  patriotic 
Americans  in  Europe.  These  guns,  which  rank 
among  the  most  efBcient  in  England,  are  breech- 
loading,  though  they  may  also  be  loaded  from 
the  muzzle.  Instead  of  being  rifled  the  bwe 
is  hexagonal,  with  the  angles  of  the  hexagon 
rounded  oflT,  and  the  effect  of  rifling  is  produced 
by  the  twist  of  tlie  sides  of  the  hexagon.  The 
guns  are  made  of  what  is  called  homogeneous 
iron,  which  is  wrought  iron  melted  and  cast  in 
moulds,  which  thus  assumes  a  homogeneous 
texture  and  the  greatest  strength.  The  projec- 
tile is  hexagonal,  accurately  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  the  gun  with  the  same  twist.  It  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  unless  intended  for  penetrating  hard 
bodies,  as  wrought-iron  plates,  when  it  is  made 
of  homogeneous  iron  and  with  a  flat  head.  The 
charge  is  |  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  and  is 
placed  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  cartridge,  which 
remains  behind  when  the  gnn  is  fired,  and  is 
then  removed.  The  guns  sent  to  the  United 
States  are  12-pounder8,  measuring  7  feet  9 
inches  in  length,  with  the  major  axis  of  the 
bore  8.1  inches,  and  minor  axis  2.8  inches, 
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mi  wei^iiDg  8  cwt.  The  high  pitch  of  the 
tvist,  whjch  is  one  tarn  in  5  feet,  must  present 
tpGVffirfiil  resi5tance  to  the  exit  of  the  proiec- 
tie,  eipeciallj  when  this  is  of  an  nnyieluinff 
wMt  and  requires  to  OTercome  it  the  high 
Aaxgd  of  powder  named  above.  This  would 
noB  to  endanger  the  banting  of  the  piece, 
\ti  BO  aocidenta  of  this  kind  appear  to  have 
the  nse  of  such  a  pix^ectile.  The 
'  the  gnn  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  by 
tia  lesolts  obtained  in  trials  witii  a  12-poander, 
tt  flocthport,  England.  At  2"*  elevation,  with 
l|  lt&  of  powder,  the  projectile  was  thrown 
ioBi  l,i06  to  1,281  yards;  at  5^  from  2,298 
te^Stt  yards;  and  at  lO""  the  average  dis- 
tOM  was  4,000  yards.  The  8-pounder,  with 
S  fliL^iargea,  threw  its  projectile  at  20^  from 
if»  to  «,800  yards ;  and  at  83%  and  85%  from 
"to  9,700   yards,  the  last  exceeding  5  J 


AmI  Canfion. — The  excellent  qualities  pos- 
mtmA  Iqr  steel  for  cannon  have  long  been  un- 
to^siid,  but  the  difficulties  attending  the  cast- 
higcriSHging  of  large  masses  for  this  purpose, 
MS  been  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
tbm  ap^ication.  Three  small  pieces  were 
Ihvs^  to  this  country  daring  tne  year,  for 
fta«ty  of  Philadelphia,  made  of  cast  steel  at 
te^great  works  of  F.  Empp,  at  Essen,  in 
IkflDsh  PruBsia.  Cast-steel  cannon  were  first 
■fin&otured  there  about  17  years  since,  and 
fna  fte  trials  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
at  4to  acsenal  of  Yincennes,  they  were  found 
tokasaperior  to  bronze  cannon.  Three  thou- 
■■dsaoeessive  shots  were  made  with  one  of 
tiwB  without  any  sensible  vibration  or  any 
^firnTaliini  in  the  bore.  In  the  French  army 
itkitated  that  these  guns  are  now  taking  the 
pbeaoCthe  old  bronze  pieces,  which  are  worth 
stoie  te  Belt  up  than  the  steeL  Other  Ea- 
ryi  Gorernments  ore  also  supplying  tliem- 
Wea  mtia.  these  guns.  The  works  in  which 
^tuBf  an  produced  are  of  very  remarkable  char- 
aeter  te  their  extent  and  appliances.  They 
at  aitimted  In  close  proximity  to  coal  mines, 
mi  oeespy  a  space  of  1,600  by  1,800  feet. 
He  BQO&  of  the  buildings  cover  20  acres.  The 
ttaa«v^0yed  are  about  2,500  in  number,  and 
fin  eoil  ocmaumed  is  about  200  tons  daily. 
The  yofarta,  besides  cannon,  are  steamboat 
and  tAat  shafts,  railroad  axles  and  tires,  and 
r  rolls  for  mints,  &c  The  steel  cast- 
in  size  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
The  largest  yet  made  is  of  40  tons 

t  bat  the  works  are  competent  to  make 
ner  ones.    A  single  hammer  in  use 

I  40  tons.  The  largest-sized  steel  can* 
iMk  iateaded  for  the  London  exhibition  of 
IM^  was  commenced  in  1861,  and  employed 
it  its  aasting  the  labor  of  1,250  men  in  pouring 
fttttetal  Into  the  mould. 

Wimr^M  BCed  OoTm^m.-^J^e  first  steel  can- 
mi  prodooed  in  the  Uniteaotates  was  manu- 
fiutmd  in  Jnne,  1861,  from  plans  devised  dur- 

St  dto  two  preceding  months,  by  Mr.  Norman 
nrdy  €i  Isew  Torx.    It  was  a  6-pounder, 
3      A. 


ready  for  service  on  the  first  of  July^  end  on 
the  dd  of  the  month  mounted  upon  an  improved 
field  carriage,  also  of  his  invention;  it  was 
tested  at  Camp  Scott,  Staten  Island,  in  Mfil- 
ment  of  a  contract  with  Gen.  D.  £.  Sickles, 
who  had  ordered  8  batteries,  to  consist  of  two 
12  and  four  6-pounders  each.  The  contract 
being  assumed  by  the  War  Department,  the 
batteries  were  completed  and  delivered  to  the 
Qovemment  at  Washington.  Gen.  Fremont 
next  ordered  2  batteries  for  the  department  of 
the  "West,  which,  however,  were  afterwards  di- 
verted to  the  Bumside  expedition,  which  at 
very  short  notice  was  supplied  with  twenty- 
four  6  and  12-ponnders  and  two  other  rifled 
guns,  all  of  which,  up  to  the  time  of  these 
sheets  going  to  the  press,  have  been  of  the  mo6t 
efficient  service  in  the  various  actions  engaged 
in  by  this  expedition.  The  governor  of  Ohio, 
through  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department,  or- 
dered and  obtained  four  6-gun  batteries,  which 
have  been  in  active  service  in  the  important 
campaigns  at  the  West  The  guns  bear  a  high 
reputation  as  being  most  accurate,  substantial, 
and  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  lighter  than 
other  pieces  of  the  same  calibre.  They  are 
forged  under  heavy  steam  hammers  ft*om  pud- 
dled steel  blooms,  specially  made  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  rolling  mills  at  Troy,  K.  Y.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  the  puddling  process  being 
stopped  at  the  point  where  the  carbon  unex- 
pelled  gives  to  the  metal  a  steely  character. 
The  weight  of  tlie  6-pounders  is  700  lbs.,  and 
of  the  12-ponnders  1,200  lbs.  each.  They  are 
forged  solid  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Tugnot  dc 
Dally,  New  York,  and  bored  by  Messrs.  Plass 
dc  Co.  The  trunnion  bands  are  shrunk  on,  and 
do  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  piece  in  resist- 
ing the  explosive  action.  Tlie  6-pounder8  are 
of  2.6  incn  bore,  and  the  12- pounders  8.67 
inches.  The  rifling  turns  to  the  left  once  in  9 
feet  in  the  6-pounders,  and  once  in  12  feet  in 
the  12-pounders,  the  former  having  8  and  the 
latter  12  bands  and  furrows.  The  projectile 
preferred  is  the  Ilotchkiss.  With  a  6-pounder, 
at  an  elevation  of  SQ"",  a  flight  of  5i  miles  has 
been  obtained.  The  carriages,  which  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Stephenson,  of  iJew  York,  are  pe- 
culiar in  the  construction  of  the  wheels  with 
iron  adjustable  hubs  and  felloe  wedges,  so  that 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  wrench  the  wlieels  can 
be  set  up  or  taken  down,  and  the  tire  be  set, 
and  any  shrinking  of  the  wood  be  compensated 
for  at  any  time.  The  corresponding  parts  of 
all  the  wheels  in  any  number  of  batteries  are 
counterparts  of  each  other  and  interchangeable. 
The  trail  is  hung  under  the  axle,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  much  greater  elevation  being  given 
to  the  piece  than  is  practicable  on  the  stand- 
ard carriage.  The  forward  portions  of  every 
part  of  the  carriage  are  rounded  off;  bo  as  to 
render  it  more  secure  against  harm  when  struck 
by  shot  in  action. 

Beside  the  pieces  named,^r.  Wiard  has  fur- 
nished to  the  United  States  navy  several  steel 
howitzers  for  boat  service,  of  8.4  inch  calibre, 
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weighing  860  lbs.  each ;  also  SO-pounders  of  5.1 
inch  calibre.  These  are  the  largest  steel  guos 
yet  made  in  this  establishment.  Only  about  one 
gan  in  a  hundred  is  found  to  be  defective  when 
tested.  The  steel  is  reported  by  the  manufac- 
turers as  sustaining  a  strain  of  107,000  to  118,- 
000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  thus  showing  a 
tensile  strength  of  3  to  4  times  that  of  the 
best  iron  and  bronze. 

Mortars  are  used  both  for  siege  and  navy 
service,  of  several  dimensions,  as  given  in  the 
preceding  table.  The  heavy  siege  mortar, 
weighing  11,500  lbs.,  is  of  53  inches  length, 
including  13  inches  length  of  chamber,  the  su- 
perior diameter  of  which  is  9.5  inches.  When 
lired  at  the  usual  angle  of  elevation  of  mortars 
(45°),  its  shell  weighing  200  lbs.,  is  thrown, 
with  a  charge  of  20  lbs.  of  powder,  4,325  yards. 
The  heavy  10-inch  mortar,  for  coast  service, 
throws  a  98-lb.  shell  about  the  same  distance 
with  half  the  charge  of  powder.  The  whole 
length  of  this  piece  is  46  inches,  including  10 
inches  length  of  chamber.  The  light  10-inch 
siege  mortar  throws  a  90-lb.  shell,  distances 
varying  from  800  to  2,100  yards,  according  to 
the  cliarge  of  powder,  which  varies  from  1  to 
4  lbs.  The  small  mortars  are  also  effective  at 
varions  distances,  according  to  the  charge. 
The  stone  mortar  is  used  to  throw  a  charge  of 
120  lbs.  of  stones  with  H  lb.  of  powder,  to  a 
distance  of  15t)  to  250  yards.  Its  angle  of  ele- 
vation is  00*. 

Shells  are  hollow  shot  of  cast-iron,  charged 
with  sufficient  powder  to  burst  them,  which  is 
fired  by  a  fnse,  introduced  through  a  hole  in 
the  shell.  They  are  spherical  for  mortars  and 
smooth-bore  pieces,  and  generally  of  elongated 
form  for  rifled  guns.  The  spherical-case  shot 
is  a  thin  shell  of  cast  iron,  containing,  besides 
the  powder  for  bursting  it,  a  number  of  musket 
balls,  which  are  kept  in  place  by  pouring  in 
melted  sulphur,  the  powder  being  in  a  separate 
compartment.  The  leaden  balls  raise  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  shell,  till  it  is  about  the  same 
as  a  solid  shot,  and  it  will  therefore  have  the 
same  range  and  velocity.  It  is  intended  to  be 
burst  by  a  time  fnse,  from  50  to  130  yards  in 
front  of,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  above  the 
object  at  which  it  is  fired.  Spherical-case  shot, 
thrown  from  rifled  cannon,  are  said  to  be  effec- 
tive at  over  2,000  yards.  The  fuse  by  which 
shells  are  fired,  is  either  what  is  called  a  time 
or  percussion  fuse.  The  former  is  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  paper,  wood,  or  metal,  enclosing  a 
burning  composition  of  such  length,  that  the 
fire  shall  penetrate  to  the  powder  in  the  re- 
quired time ;  or  different  compositions  are  used 
in  cases  of  the  same  length,  and  designated  by 
their  different  colors,  as  to  the  time  they  burn. 
The  fuse  is  fired  by  the  ignition  of  the  powder 
by  which  the  shell  is  thrown.  The  percussion 
fuse  is  a  fulminating  powder,  placed  in  the  cap, 
which  closes  the  point  of  the  projectile,  and  it 
is  exploded  by  th%concussion  when  this  strikes 
the  object  at  which  it  is  thrown.  The  common 
safety  fuse,  such  as  is  used  by  miners,  is  not 


employed  in  military  service  except  for  explod- 
ing mines. 

A  field-battery  on  the  war  establishment  con- 
sists of  four  12-pounder8  or  four  6-pounder  gpons, 
and  two  24-pounders  or  12-pounder  howitzers, 
making  6  pieces.  Carriages,  including  caissons, 
(ammunition  wagons,)  spare  gun  carriages,  forges 
and  battery  wagons,  accompany  each  battery, 
together  with  various  implements  and  equip- 
ments, definitely  specified  in  the  Ordnance 
Manual.  Each  battery  wagon  and  12-pounder 
gun  carriage  is  drawn  by  6  horses,  and  each 
of  the  other  carriages  by  4  horses,  and  yV  of 
the  whole  number  of  these  horses  is  added  to 
spare.  The  foot  artillery  carry  a  sword  resem- 
bling a  Roman  sword,  with  a  straight  2-edged 
blade  19  inches  long.  The  swords  and  sabres 
used  by  the  army  are  mostly  made  by  James 
J.  Ames,  Ohicopee,  Mass.  Field-artillery  is  also 
manufactured  at  his  establishment. 

The  foundries  for  cannon  are  the  South  Bos- 
ton, 0.  Alger  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  tbe  West 
Point,  R.  P.  Parrott,  Cold  Spring,  K  Y. ;  tbe 
Tredegar,  J.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  the  Bellona,  J.  L.  Archer,  Black  Heath, 
Va. ;  and  the  Pennsylvania,  Knapp,  Rudd  & 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  following  are  the 
ai*8enals  for  construction  of  carriages,  &c.,  or 
repair:  Kennebec  Arsenal,  Augusta,  Maine; 
Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass. ;  Cham- 
plain  Arsenal,  Vergennes,  Vermont;  "Water- 
vliet  Arsenal,  "West  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  New  York 
Arsenal,  New  York ;  Alleghany  Arsenal,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  Frankford  Arsenal,  Bridesburg, 
Pa. ;  Pikesville  Arsenal,  Pikesvillo,  Md. ;  Wash- 
ington Arsenal,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Fort  Mon- 
roe Arsenal,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. ;  North 
Carolina  Arsenal,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Charles- 
ton Arsenal,  Charleston,  8.  C. ;  Augusta  Arsenal, 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ala. ;  Appalachioola  Arsenal,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Florida ;  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. ;  Little  Rock  Arsenal,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ;  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  De- 
troit Arsenal,  Dearbonville,  Mich. ;  Benicia 
Arsenal,  Benicia,  Cal.-;  Texas  Arsenal,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  The  following  are  the  armories 
and  arsenals  that  have  remained  in  possession 
of  the  U.  S.  Government : 

Armories  and  Arsennlg.         State.  CoaamaiMlin;  Officer. 

Eennebock  Arsonal ....  Mdno 

Bpringfiold  Armory Mass Major  A.  B.  Dyor. 

Watertown  Arsenal Mass Capt  T.  J.  Bodman. 

Champlain  Arsenal.... Vermont....  

Watervllot  Ars<*nal. . . .New  York. ..M^jor  W.  A.  Thornton. 
New  York  Arsenal . . .  .New  York. .  .Maj.  R.  H.  K.  TVhlteley. 

Alleghany  Arsenal Ponn Col.  J.  Symins^ton. 

Frankfort  Arsenal ....  Pcnn Lieut  T.  J.  TroatwelL 

PfkesTillo  Arsenal  ....  Maryland 

Washington  Arsonal .  ..D.  0 Lt-Col.  G.  D.  Ramsay. 

Fort  Monroe  Arsenal.  .Virginia. Llent  T.  O.  Baylor. 

St  Lonis  Arsenal Missouri Capt  F  .D.  Cnlleoder. 

Leavenworth  Arsenal .  .Kansas Capt  J.  McNutt 

Detroit  Arsenal Michigan ....  

Bonioia  Arsenal California . . .  Capt  J.  McAllister. 

Projectile, — A  variety  of  projectiles  have 
heen  devised  for  rifled  guns,  and  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  army.  Those  made  es- 
pecially for  the  Parrott  and  Whitworth  guns 
have  already  been  noticed.    The  most  promi- 
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HBt  at  present  are  the  projecUles  of  the  Messrs. 
I9tchkis5,  of  Conn.,  of  Mr.  Silvanns  Sawyer, 
tf  Ktchbnrg.  IMass.,  of  Mr.  Schenkl,  of  Boston, 
mAoiEm.  O.  T.  James,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hotchkiss  projectile  is  composed  of  8 
Ibtinct  parts,  a  cast-iron  conical  head  and 
iHe,  vhicfa  are  tied  together  by  a  ring  or  zone 
if  lesd  which  forms  the  middle  portion,  and 
is  qnite  through  in  a  sheet  of  lead  be- 
t  the  two  end  pieces.  The  effect  of  the 
Eton  is  to  crowd  the  base  forward  and 
» the  lead  to  bulge  oat  round  the  middle 
mA  M  the  grooves,  Thb  it  does  very  effi- 
tetly,  axid  the  projectiles,  when  recovered, 
tt»  geoenilly  found  complete  with  the  lead 
itigcd  to  the  fall  depth  and  width  of  the 
mof^s.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pieces  of 
wpngectile  have  been  torn  apart  by  the  ex- 
lioeMD.  The  Sawyer  projectile  is  a  cylindro* 
cmoidal  shell  of  cast  iron,  with  a  brass  cap 
Rnvoi  into  the  truncated  apex  of  the  cone. 
By  ttb 'opening  the  powder  is  introduced,  of 
wMAslS-ponnder  sheD  holds  14  oz.  Under 
Old  lum  cap  is  the  percussion  powder.  The 
Mtemrface  of  tlie  projectile  is  first  tinned 
^vcrt»eause  adhesion  of  the  coating  of  lead, 
'vyoh  is  next  ran  on  to  the  cylindrical  part  in 
^  QOfldng,  nearlj  i  of  an  inch  thick,  with  G 
^Siffa  upon  its  surface,  adapted  to  the  grooves 
^  ^  bore  of  the  gun  with  its  same  twist. 
Ibedehenkl  projexjtile,  which  is  much  used  by 
•ft  troops  from  Mass.,  is  a  cast-iron  bullet^ 
fte  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  about  |  the 
kof^  from  the  front  end.  The  posterior  por- 
fioi  tapers  o%  terminating  in  a  truncated  npcx, 
iBi  \»  ridged  longitudinally.  To  bring  it  up 
(•^['ia&ical  shape,  a  covering  of  papier  macho 
ii  wA  m  between  the  ridges  and  around  the 
«»«.  *Hie  effect  of  the  explosion  is  to  drive 
fiwlwirord  and  into  the  grooves  of  the  bar- 
i^;  fiidtf  it  should  be  thrown  off  soon  after 
itbwof  the  gun,  it  does  no  harm. 

Juam?  projectile  is  a  cast-iron  cylindrical 
Wet  with  a  conical  head,  which  may  be  solid, 
^farojse  as  a  shell,  hollow.  Tlie  cylindrical 
^ody,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  band 
Bot  flte  cone  and  another  at  the  rear  end,  is 
Irf  an  inch,  and  the  bands  J  of  an  inch  less 
waatlie  diameter  of  the  bore,  (in  the  case  of  a 
42-po«dor;)  and  from  the  depressed  portion 
10  reeta^ular  openings,  like  the  mortices  in 
^iobof  a  wheel,  connect  with  a  central  cav- 
fty  extending  in  from  the  rear  end.  A  cylin- 
fe  of  ^eet  tin  is  laid  roand  the  central  por- 
ttoo^  a&d  over  the  tin  and  around  its  edges  is 
to  a  wrapping  of  canvas  saturated  with  tal- 
W,  and  firmly  secured  by  sewing,  making  the 
TOJe  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  bore  of  the 
pi;  bat  there  remains  an  open  annular  space 
wtirecn  the  tin  and  the  cast-iron  cone,  which 
^  fiBed  with  melted  lead,  poured  in  through 
ft«  eeotra)  cavity.  This  adheres  to  the  tin 
Md  forms  a  compact  band  around  the  central 
ftKtioii  of  ^e  projectile.  In  the  discharge  the 
iPMs  mh  into  the  central  cavity  and  press 
«Qt  ibh  band,  forcing  the  canvas    into   the 


grooves,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  gases  past  Uie  bullet  In  prac- 
tice, the  lead  band  sometimes  aeparates  from 
the  iron  projectile  soon  after  leaving  the  gun, 
seriously  disturbing  the  accuracy  and  efficienoy 
of  the  shot ;  but  in  general  it  remains  on^  anil 
takes  such  hold  of  the  grooves  as  to  cause  tL( 
projectile  to  assume  the  spinning  motion. 

Gunpoftder, — The  gunpowder  for  the  mili- 
tary service  is  made  by  private  contractors,  iu 
mills  in  various  parto  of  the  country.  ITir 
same  proportions  of  ingredients  are  used  for 
the  several  kinds  designated  musket,  mortar, 
cannon,  and  mammoth,  which  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  size  of  the  grain.  The  pro- 
protions  of  saltpetre  are  76  to  76,  of  charcoal, 
14  to  10,  and  of  sulphur  10.  The  size  of  the 
graip  is  fixed  by  sieves,  tlie  musket  powder 
bemg  1,100  particles  in  ten  grains  Troy  weight, 
and  the  cannon  powder  160  particles.    It  i^ 

{)acked  in  barrels  of  white  oak  with  cedar 
loops.  Powder  barrels  made  of  strong  sheet - 
iron,  corrugated  with  heads  formed  by  turning- 
over  the  metal,  have  been  made,  and  are  now 
on  trial.  The  mammoth  powder  b  of  coarse^: 
pains,  such  as  pass  through  a  sieve  with  ^„ 
inch  holes,  but  not  through  one  of  \  inch  holet:. 
Capt.  Kodman,  of  the  Ordnance  department, 
has  recently  invented  a  new  powder,  which  jk 
found  very  serviceable.  The  design  of  it  is  t<» 
produce  the  combui^tion  increasing  in  intensit} 
instead  of  diminishing  from  the  nrt>t  ignition, 
as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  gunpowder.  This 
he  effects  by  making  cakes  of  dust  powder, 
and  perforating  them  with  numerous  tmall 
holes  with  wires.  The  ignition  Fpreadinp 
through  these  holes  occupies  a  sensible  time, 
and  spreads  over  an  increabiug  surface  of  com- 
bustion. The  effect  of  this  is  to  exert  the 
strongest  impulse  upon  the  projectile  after  it 
has  once  started  from  its  seat  and  its  inertia  i«* 
overcome.  The  large-grained  powder  produces 
a  similar  effect.  (iun-cotton,,though  having  an 
explosive  force,  compared  to  gunpowder,  as  8 
to  8,  is  not  approved  of  for  military  service  for 
various  reasons :  as,  the  danger  of  preparing 
and  keeping  it  in  large  quantities,  its  too  vio- 
lent action,  its  changeable  character,  &c. 

Tent$, — The  military  campaigns  of  1861  have 
brought  about  important  changes  in  the  con- 
struction of  tents  for  soldiers.  Those  pre- 
viously in  common  use  were  altogether  deficient 
in  proper  arrangements  for  warming  and  ven- 
tilation. They  were  made  of  a  light  sheet  of 
duck,  laid  over  a  ridgc-pole,which  was  supported 
upon  two  upright  poles  set  in  the  ground  about 
6  feet  apart.  It  was  pinned  down  to  the 
ground  when  stretched  out  to  suflBcient  width ; 
and  the  ends  were  closed  by  triangular  pieces, 
which  were  drawn  together  and  tied.  Some- 
times one  end  was  made  entirely  close,  while 
the  other  was  furnished  with  the  overlapping 
flaps,  which  could  be  opened  or  closed  as  de- 
sired. Such  were  the  tents  almost  universally 
used  by  the  French  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
called  by  them  tentu  d'ahri^  simplified  by  the 
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use  of  a  rope  instead  of  the  ridge-pole.  They 
were  also  made  for  convenience  of  transporta- 
tion, in  pieces  that  buttoned  upon  each  other. 
When  made  close,  for  the  sake  of  warmth  in 
cold  weather,  these  tents  soon  became  filled 
with  impure  air,  which  proved  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  those  who  lived  and  slept  in 
them.  A  much  better  form  was  obtained  from 
the  Oomanche  lodge,  the  common  tenement  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  prairies,  and  of  the 
traders,  trappers,  and  hunters  of  the  far  "West. 
These  are  conical-shaped  tents,  with  hides  or 
cloth  laid  upon  long  poles,  set  around  a  circle 
upon  the'  ground,  and  meeting  at  a  point  over 
the  centre,  where  they  are  secured  together. 
The  apex  is  left  open,  and  a  triangular  wing 
is  arranged,  so  as  to  take  the  wind  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  an  upward  draught,  thus 
admitting  of  the  use  of  a  fire  in  the  tent,  and 
securing  without  it  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  tent  introduced  by  Major  H.  II.  Sibley, 
and  generally  known  in  the  army  as  the  *'  Sib- 
ley tent,"  is  the  Comanche  lodge,  with  an  up- 
right central  standard  set  into  an  iron  tripod, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  poles  and  can  be 
easily  transported.  This  has  been  used  with 
great  satisfaction  in  exposed  encampments,  and 
in  severe  weather  it  is  made  more  comfortable 
by  a  basement  excavated  in  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet.  In  the  latest  improved 
tents  this  form  is  still  chiefly  preserved,  and 
the  principal  improvement  is  in  the  use  of  an 
iron  pipe,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
central  upright,  which  serves  as  a  smoke-pipe 
for  a  small  sheet-iron  stove. 

India-rubber  cloth  tents,  on  a  plan  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Rider,  and  termed  "  tent  knapsacks," 
are  also  much  used.  They  are  formed  of  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  the  stuff,  each.  5  feet  8  inches 
long,  and  3  feet  8  inclios  wide,  made  to  button 
snugly  together  to  form  a  tent,  and  when  takea 
apart  each  piece  makes  a  tight  covering,  in 
which  to  carry*  blankets,  overcoats,  clothes, 
&c.,  instead  of  in  a  knapsack.  The  pieces  being 
all  alike,  any  four  men  carry  with  them  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  cover  that  will  shelter  6  to  7 
men.  Extra  pieces  are  used  with  great  advan- 
tage to  spread  on  the  ground  as  a  protection 
against  dampness.  Various  other  tents,  spe- 
cially adapted  to  secure  warmth  and  ventila- 
tion, are  in  use  by  the  American  army,  and  in 
general  they  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

The  sudden  and  large  increase  of  the  army 
made  some  modification  of  the  system  of  or- 
ganization connected  with  the  supervision  of 
the  hygiene  and  comfort  of  the  troops  neces- 
sary. A  commission  of  inquiry  and  advice 
was  accordingly  instituted,  with  the  object  of 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Medical  Bureau. 
This  commission  was  appointed  on  the  9th  of 
June,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  following 
persons  accepted  the  duty  assigned  to  them, 
viz. :  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  New  York ; 
Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Washington ;  Elisha  Harris, 
M.  D.,  New  York ;  George  W.  Oullum,  Alex- 


ander E.  Shiras,  Robert  0.  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  a 
A.,  Washington ;  William  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D^ 
New  York ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  New  York  ; 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Boston ;  Cornelius  B. 
Agnew,  M.  D.,  New  York;  J.  S.  Newberry, 
M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

To  these  were  added  by  the  commisdon 
itself  others,  to  wit :  G«orge  T.  Strong,  New- 
York;  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  Philadelphia ;  Thos 
M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Joseph 
Holt,  Kentucky;  R.  W.  Burnett,  Cincinnati; 
Mark  Skinner,  Chicago ;  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, New  York. 

The  order  appointing  the  committee,  vested 
in  them  no  power  beyond  that  of  "  inquiry  and 
advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary  interests  of  the 
United  States  forces."  It  was  directed,  espo- 
cidly,  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices connected  with  the  inspection  of  recruits 
and  enlisted  men ;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
volunteers ;  to  the  means  of  preserving  and  re- 
storing the  health  and  of  securing  the  general 
comfort  and  efficiency  of  troops ;  to  the  proper 
provision  of  cooks,  nurses,  and  hospitals,  and 
to  other  subjects  of  like  nature.  The  office  of 
the  commission  was  thus  purely  auxiliary  and 
advisory,  created  solely  to  give  voluntary  aid 
to  the  Department  and  Medical  Bureau,  in 
meeting  the  pressure  of  a  great  and  unexpected 
demand  on  their  resources.  The  services  of 
competent  physicians  were  secured,  and  sent 
into  the  field,  each  having  a  defined  portion  of 
the  army  under  his  observation. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
was  especially  directed,  and  on  which  they 
were  requured  to  make  detailed  written  reports, 
were :  the  quality  of  rations  and  of  water,  the 
method  of  camp  cooking,  the  ventilation  of 
tents  and  quarters,  the  drainage  of  the  camp, 
the  healthfulness  of  its  site,  the  administration 
of  the  hospital  and  the  sufficiency  of  its  sup- 
plies, the  police  of  the  camp,  the  quality  of  the 
tents  and  of  the  clothing  of  the  men,  the  ma- 
terial used  for  tont  flooring,  if  any,  &c.,  &c 
Whatever  deficiencies  or  evils  they  found  to 
exist  by  which  the  health,  morale,  or  efficiency 
of  the  men  might  be  endangered,  they  were 
instructed  to  indicate  to  the  proper  officer,  at 
the  same  time  offering  advice,  if  it  was  needed^ 
as  to  the  best  method  of  remedying  them. 

The  results  of  their  investigation,  only  for 
the  half  year  since  their  appointments,  have  se- 
cured some  valuable  information,  and  increased 
the  comfort  and  health  of  a  portion  of  the  army. 

After  the  inspection  of  each  camp  or  post, 
the  inspector  was  required  to  make  an  elabo- 
rate report  upon  its  condition.  More  than  four 
hundred  of  these  reports  were  received  and 
compared,  and  digests  prepared.  The  inspec- 
tions made  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  furnish  the  principal  basis  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  commission.  Their  statistics 
have  been  derived  from  more  than  two  hun- 
dred regimental  returns,  of  which  thirty-seven 
were  from  regiments  recruited  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  one  hundred  and  one  from  regiments  re- 
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eraited  in  the  Middle  States,  indoding  Yirgi- 
m,  MiryUBd,  and  Ddaware ;  sixtj-two  were 
Inm  regiments  recruited  in  the  Western  States, 
iB^dii^  Kentncky,  Missonri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
Inska.  The  time  occupied  in  recmiting  each 
sf  these  regiments,  averaged  six  weeks ;  the 
Aartest  period  being  ten  days,  the  longest 
tboot  three  moatha. 

In  sereaty-six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
npomts  inspected,  native  Americans  were 
Imm  to  eoQstitnte  the  mt^rity.  In  six  and  a 
hilf  per  cent,  there  was  a  minority  of  Ger- 
bhob;  in  ^yq  and  a  half,  of  Irisli ;  and  in  five 
sad  a  half  the  nnmber  of  native  bom  and 


bom  waa  abont  eqaal.  Of  one  per 
.tise  retoms  ^ive  no  information  on  this 
pont  It  is  considered  as  near  the  truth  to 
fiial  about  two-thirds  of  the  volunteer 
are  American  bom,  and  nine-tenths 
,  educated  under  the  laws  of  the  Union 
aiAVate£nglish  tongue.  Sufficient  investi- 
ptSkm  fcas  not  been  made  to  determine  this 
sUtCMHt  with  complete  accuracy. 

Ihn  faieoinplete  returns,  the  average  age  of 
tiia  VDloBteers  is  judged  to  be  a  little  l^low 
tvwiy-five  years.  Somewhat  more  than  one- 
brif  of  th^  number  are  under  twenty-three. 
&s  average  age  of  the  officers  is  about  thirty- 
faft.  The  numl>er  of  men  of  any  age  between 
s^l^Meea  and  forty  is  not  far  from  double  the 
■nber  of  those  five  years  older.    For  exam- 

&the  number  of  those  twenty  years  old  is 
lie  the  number  of  those  at  twenty-five. 

ft  is  important  that  the  degree  of  liability  to 
teh  fnin  disease  in  war,  at  different  ages, 
^(bM  be  ascertained.  Data  are  accumulatinff 
vlnoh  wfll  serve  to  determine  this.  It  is  still 
BMxe  Important  to  determine  the  degree  of 
Bila&ty  to  nckness  at  different  ages  in  army 
^emdallj  as  this  affects  the  question  of 
the  r^ve  efiSciency  of  men,  as  soldiers,  at 
dfl&reot  ages.  For  Uiis  purpose,  no  sufficient 
neovis  are  at  present  made  by  the  surgeons 
of  As  army,  and  it  was  not  practicable  for  the 
csBimi^on  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  regiments,  there 
hsd  Wea  no  pretence  of  a  thorough  inspection 
cC  Twndts  on  enlistment  In  only  nine  per  cent. 
had  thece  been  a  thorough  re-inspecUon  when 
or  after  they  were  mustered  in. 

In  llie  month  of  October,  1,620  men  were 
diediaised  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as 
uM  nr  service,  of  whom  three-fifths  were 
tea  disc^iarged  on  account  of  disabilities  that 
odirted  at  aiKl  before  enlistment,  and  which  an 
Itteffigent  surgeon  should  have  discovered  on 
ttflir  bq^eetion. 

Cmp  sites  have  been  generally  selected  for 
wSEtaxj  reasons  alone,  and  with  little  if  any 
isgard  to  saqitary  considerations.  The  regi- 
■Hotal  sorgeon  has  seldom  been  consulted  on 
file  sotjeet.  In  many  instances,  disease  was  di- 
leedy  traceaUe  to  this  omission.  One-fourth  the 
Kghnents  were  found  encamped  on  sites  which 
M  previondy  been  occupied  by  others. 

Except  at  Cairo  and  in  the  prairie  region. 


camps  have  been  generally  formed  on  the  tops 
and  sides  of  hills.  During  the  hot  weather 
nearly  one-half  were  in  the  shade  of  wood*— 
an  objectionable  circumstance. 

Water  of  wholesome  quality  was  found  with- 
in convenient  distance  of  the  camp  in  all  but 
two  cases.  The  regiments  encamped  at  Cairo 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  ice  during  the 
hot  weathM*. 

The  average  occupation  of  a  camp  site,  up 
to  the  date  of  inspection,  had  been  twenty-one 
days.  In  the  east  this  period  had  generally 
been  largely  exceeded,  and  regiments  mquent- 
ly  occupied  the  same  ground  much  longer  than 
waa  safe  or  advisable. 

In  those  cases  where  the  drainage  by  Incli- 
nation waa  the  most  difficult,  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil have  been  porous  and  favorable  to  drainage 
by  filtration.  As  the  immediate  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  a  shower  of  rain  in  these  fiat 
sites  led  to  the  practice  of  better  judgment  in 
artificial  drainag^than  has  generally  obtained 
on  the  hill  sites,  there  has  been  less  pnjndice 
to  health  frpm  poor  drainage  in  the  fixed  camps 
at  the  west  than  in  those  of  the  armies  of  the 
Potomac  and  Western  Vircrinia,  which  have 
generally  been  upon  clay  soils  or  over  retentive 
subsoils.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  not 
half  as  much  rheumatism  at  Cairo  as  in  the 
eastem  camps  and  those  of  West  Virginia. 

Until  recently,  the  artificial  drainage  of 
camps,  when  first  visited  by  the  inspectors, 
was  found  very  imperfect — the  men  of  each 
tent  being  left  in  most  cases  to  form  drains 
around  it  according  to  their  own  judgment  In 
consequence  of  their  ignorance,  unskilfulneas, 
or  indolence,  the  drains  were  often  useless,  and 
not  unf^equently  aggravated  the  evil  they  were 
designed  to  remedy.  As  soon,  however,  as 
good  examples  became  frequent,  the  practice 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  began  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  The  majority  of  volunteer 
camps  are  now  at  least  as  well  drained  at* 
those  of  the  regulars.  The  average  depth  of 
the  camp  drains  is  about  six  inches.  In  abont 
one-half  the  camps  the  drains  were  found 
more  or  less  clogged,  owing  to  their  crooked- 
ness and  imperfect  constmction,  and  to  want 
of  proper  attention  in  keeping  them  clean. 

The  consequence  of  neglecting  drainage  was 
frequently  apparent  on  inspection  of  the  sick  list. 

In  general,  the  plan  for  laying  out  a  camp 
supplied  in  the  Army  BegvmiionSy  has  been 
approximately  followed ;  but  the  tents  are  placed 
more  closely  together  than  tlie  minimum  there 
prescribed.  The  difficulty  of  drainage  is  thus 
mcreased,  and  the  narrow  spaces  between  the 
tents,  difficult  to  be  swept,  become  half-con- 
cealed receptacles  for  mobish.  Six  men  are 
usually  provided  with  lodging  in  one  of  the 
**  wedge "  tents.  In  the  Sibley  tent  from 
twelve  to  sixteen ;  of  late  sometimes  twenty. 

Tents  are  seldom  tolerably  ventilated  at 
night.  Of  the  regiments  under  consideration 
occupying  the  wedge  tents,  none  were  found  in 
which  the  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  proper 
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attention  was  paid  to  ventilation,  and  it  was 
obvious  in  some  cases  that  the  men  suffered  in 
health  in  consequence.  The  Sibley  tent  is 
more  convenient  for  ventilation,  and  cannot  as 
well  be  tightly  closed  as  the  wedge  form.  It 
is  now  found  that  typhus  is  occurring  more 
frequently  in  the  regiments  occupying  these 
tents  than  in  those  that  have  the  Sibley — the 
ratio  being  29.5  to  23.  The  Massachusetts 
Seventh  Volunteers,  Colonel  Davis,  Surgeon 
Uolman,  is  the  only  volunteer  regiment  re- 
ported, in  which  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
wedge  tent  had  been  generally  established.  It 
was  here  induced  by  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
t'over,  and  by  this,  prominently  among  other 
!neans  employed  for  the  same  end,  the  unusual 
Insult  of  banishing  this  formidable  disease  has 
been  obtained.  The  inspectors  have  advised  the 
striking  of  each  tent  once  a  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  a  perfect  cleansing  and  airing. 

Fif\;y-eight  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  hwl 
been  provided  with  the  we^e  tent,  ten  with 
the  wall  tent,  seven  with  the  bell  tent,  nine- 
teen with  the  Sibley,  others  not  sta^.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  these  wore  made  of  good  canvas ; 
the  remainder  were  of  twilled  cotton  or  drill- 
ing, or  so  old  as  to  be  leaky. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  regiments  were 
provided  with  tent  flooring  of  boards,  twenty 
l>er  cent  with  india-rubber  cloth ;  in  twenty- 
one  per  cent  straw  or  branches  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  thirty-five  per  cent  the 
men  slept  on  the  ground. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  pro- 
;K>rtion  of  these  several  kinds  of  flooring  in  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  important  influence  it  will  be  doubtless 
found  to  exert  on  the  health  of  the  men,  justifies 
especial  inquiry  into  the  subject : 


Annjoftbc|   Western 
Potoinac  1  Tirglnla. 

Mississippi 
Valley. 

Board  flooring 

India-rubber  clotb. . 
Straw  or  fir  branches 
Xone 

25                20 
25                  7 
Id        t        21 
81        i        50 

23 
10 
23 
44 

1       100        1       100 

100 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  sick 
men  par  thousand,  in  regiments  which  had 
!>een  sapplied  respectively  with  india-rubber 
t»Iankets;  wooden  tent-floors;  straw,  fir  boughs, 
or  cedar  boughs;  and  in  those  which  have 
been  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground.  The  data 
ure  taken  fhSm  the  rotnms  of  120  regiments, 
and  chiefly  in  November : 


RBOmns 
aucsriKO  0:1— 


Wood 

India  rubber. 

Bare  ground  .. 

Straw  or  fir  { 

boogfas       s 


ExTntaNmBsaor  Tbom  ni  Wcsmn 

RaGIHKITO.  ViaGU«lA   kxcxcdko. 


ATcrar»  ratio  for 


7X7 


1000. 
61.5 

eo.9 

6$.5 
45.? 


As  the  forces  in  Western  Virginia  were,  aa 
a  rule,  unprovided  with  rubber  blankets,  and 
as  they  have  suffered  special  hardships  in  other 
respects,  they  are  excluded  from  the  compari- 
son in  the  second  column. 

A  limited  examination  of  the  diseases  of  the 
army  indicates  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
those  of  typhoid  type  occur  with  regiments 
sleeping  on  rubber  blankets,  the  least  with 
those  on  straw  or  boughs ;  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  catarrhal  with  regiments  on  wooden 
floors,  the  least  with  those  on  the  ground ;  the 
largest  of  rheumatism  with  those  on  wood, 
the  smallest  with  those  on  straw  or  boughs ; 
the  largest  of  malarial  with  those  on  the 
ground,  the  least  with  those  on  straw  or 
boughs. 

As  had  been  presumed  by  the  commission, 
it  has  been  proved  tliat  the  best  bed  for  sol- 
diers in  camp  can,  with  a  little  skill,  be  formed 
from  fir  or  cedar  spray,  whenever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity.  It  should  be  fre- 
quently removed  and  burned,  after  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  tent  floor,  the  tents  being 
struck  for  the  purpose. 

Experienced  officers  generally  object  to  the 
board  floors  in  tents.  They  are  thought  to  be 
more  damp  than  the  ground  itself^  and  they 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  rub- 
bish and  dirt,  and  make  them  difficult  of  re  • 
moval. 

Privies  had  been  established  in  all  the  camps 
inspected,  except  those  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments recently  mustered  in. 

In  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  camps,  they  are 
reported  to  be  properly  arranged  and  kept  in 
proper  order,  no  offensive  odor  drifting  from 
them.  In  twenty  per  cent,  proper  attention 
was  not  given  to  them,  and  the  health  of  the 
men  was  more  or  less  seriously  endangered  in 
consequence. 

In  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  camps,  the 
men  seemed  to  be  effectively  restricted  to  the  use 
of  privies.  In  thirty-two  per  cent,  the  proper 
prohibition  was  found  by  the  inspectors  not  to 
be  strictly  enforced. 

In  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  volunteer 
camps,  slops,  refuse,  and  offid  are  systematically 
removed  to  a  distance  from  camp  by  a  d^y 
detail  of  men. 

In  twenty-three  per  cent  this  duty  was  per- 
formed irregulariy  or  very  imperfectly.  In 
nineteen  of  these  twenty-three  camps,  the  in- 
spectors found  odors  of  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion perceptible  in  and  about  the  tents  and 
streets. 

The  shirts  used  by  the  men  were  found  to 
be  of  poor  quality,  in  twenty-six  per  cent  of 
the  raiments  examined.  In  seventy-four  per 
cent  they  were  of  the  R^ulaticm  quality.  In 
ninety*four  per  cent  the  men  bad  been  pro- 
vided with  two  shirts  each.  In  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  they  had  but  one  each,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder only  a  part  were  supplied  properly. 

Eighty-two  p*r  cent  of  the  rcgunents  were 
well  supplied  with  overcoats,  and  seven  per 
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,  partly  BO.    In  eleven  per  cent,  there  were  Island  being  probably  the  most  fortunate  in 

at  the  time  of  the  inspection.    In  only  this  respect^  which  foot,  however,  is  chiefly  due 

tfcpee  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  were  the  over-  to  their  superior  discipline  early  in  the  cam- 

caata  of  poor  quality.    Seventy-five  per  cent  paign. 

i€the  raiments  were  provided  with  good  cloth  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  rate  of  sickness 

iody  coats ;  the  remainder  with  flannel  sack  of  foreign  armies  with  that  of  the  vohmteors, 

coats  or  doth  jackets.  because  it  b  uncertain  what  degree  of  sickness 

Of  two  hundred  regiments,  all  were  provided  in  them  places  a  man  upon  the  sick  list.    Our 

with  pantaloons — one  hundred  and  seventy-five  volunteer  surgeons  are,  undoubtedl;",  very  ac- 

sffidently,  eight  indifferently,  seventeen  very  commodating  m  this  respect,  probably  more  so 

poorly.  than  the  surgeons  of  tne  regular  army  or  of 

Hm  have  been  frequently  seen  during  the  foreign  armies.    It  has  happened  in  more  than 

sanmer  on  duty  and  on  parade  in  their  draw-  one  instance  that  upon  an  order  to  advance 

«zs  akme.  against  the  enemy  being  given,  every  man  of 

la  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  regiments,  a  regiment  then  on  the  sick  list  immediately 

one  good  blanket  had  been  issued  to  each  sol-  reported  himself  well,  was   discharged,  and 

£^.    In  twenty  per  cent,  two  had  been  pro-  nhoolOered  his  nvisket  in  the  line  of  battle.    It 

TidoS ;  these  being,  however,  in  most  cases,  of  is  probable  that  at  least  one-half  those  returned 

BifiBrior quality.    In  five  per  cent,  the  men  had  as  sick  by  the  surgeons  of  volunteers  would  do 

never  all  received  each  a  olanket.  the  same,  imder  similar  circumstances;   that 

In  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the  average  proportion  being  excused  from  duty  on  account 

eoBBtaft  number  of  sick,  per  one  thousand  men,  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  severe  fatigue,  or  a  slight 

has  hem  sixty-three ;   in  the  department  of  indigestion. 

VcAiii  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  In  the  whole  British  army,  in  time  of  peace, 

in  &e  VaDey  of  the  Mississippi,  one  himdred  6.5  per  cent  of  the  force  otherwise  available, 

iiid  nxteen.  is  reported  constantly  "  in  hofpital."    Of  the 

B»  average  constant  number  of  sick  during  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Duke 

ftenonths  of  August,  September,  and  October,  of  Wellington,  1808-1814,  twenty-one  per  cent, 

la  tiie  regiments  east  and  west,  so  far  as  vis-  (or  9,800  of  an  average  force  ox  44,600  men) 

ited,  has  been  seventy-seven  per  thousand.    In  was  constantly  "  sick  in  hospital."    llie  num- 

tius  number  all  relieved  from  duty,  from  any  ber  of  sick  ranged  from  nine  to  thirty-three 

sort  of  physical  indisposition,  however  slight,  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  at  difierent  pe- 

flte  inchided.  riods. 

The  average  number  of  men  constantly  sick  These  rates  were  exceeded  in  the  British 

fc  tibe  regiments,  from  several  of  the  States  army  of  the  Crimea.    To  maintain  100  eftec- 

respc^vdy,  is  nearly  as  follows  :  tive  soldiers  in    the    field,  it   there    became 

5eirYo.k,rper  thousand  strong) 65  necessary  to  provide  for  20.6  sick  men.     Tho 

PeBoqWttiia,        "            " 67  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  three  per  cent.  b> 

MnnflinKtts,       "            "      .....!!.!!!.'!!!!!  62  wounds,  and  twenty  per  cent,  by  disease. 

Cow^crt,          *|            *'^     49  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Britisli 

^^■*»             "            I*      U  army,  at  home  and  in  time  of  peace,  was  from 

SevJttsey          "            "     !!...*.*!.'!'.!!!!!!!  80  one  and  a  tenth  to  two  per  cent,  in  ten  years 

Wiseooan,            "             '*      !!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!  76  preceding  1847. 

Mbm,               «            "     43  The  average  mortality  of  the  army  of  tho 

^^pn>             [\            "      ^fi  Potomac  has  been,  during  the  summer,  at  the 

q2?^                „            „     *g^  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  (allowance 

^^                                     being  made  for  those  who  die  after  their  dis- 

Ibe  forces  from  Ohio  and  some  other  States  charge,  from  causes  connected  with  army  life.) 

hwebewi,  to  a  considerable  extent,  subject  to  Imperfect  data  received  from  the  West,  indi- 

izmtsoal  privations  and  exposure,  during  tho  cate  a  considerably  larger  rate  for  the  whole 

campaigii  among  the  mountains  of  "Westom  army ;  probably  it  will  not  be  far  from  five 

yiram,    A  similar  remark  applies  to  those  per  cent,  if  sweeping  epidemics  should  be  es- 

of  Dlinois,  in  Missouri.    There  is  reason  to  caped. 

tidnk  that  the  most   sickness   has  occurred  The  following  is  a  statistical  classification  of 

tliCTe  regiments,  raised  in  far  northern  and  the  diseases  and  casualties  of  forty-seven  regi- 

iJgUand  districts,  have  been  removed  to  low-  ments  of  volunteers  and  two  of  regulars,  during 

Ind,  fluvial,  and  seaboard  districts ;  those,  for  periods  averaging  forty  days  for  each  regiment, 

iDstBDoe,  from  Maine  and  Vermont,  the  ridge  between  July  1st  and  October  1st,  1861. 

eonities  of  New  York,  and  from  Minnesota,  The  classification  adopted  is  that  used  in  the 

Wng  more  subject  to  distinct  disease,  as  well  British  army,  and  for  civil  registration  in  Eng- 

m  to  demoralization,  or  ill-defined  nostalgia,  land,  Australia,  and  several  of  the  States  of  the 

flm  others  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.    The  Union. 

bealtlriest  regiments,  physically  and  morally.  The  data  are  taken  from  the  consolidated  re- 

ittve  been  those  from  the  seaboards,  as  of  New  turns  of  the  regimental  surgeons  to  the  medical 

Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con-  directors  of  the  military  departments  of  tho 

aectient,  and  New  Jersey ;  those  from  Rhode  Potomac  and  of  the  West : 
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KUMBBB  OF  0A8B8 
TBBATBD. 

DISEASES,  ETa 

mivBBB  or 

TBBATBO 

OAjBSB 

. 

DISEASES,  Etc. 

el 

1 

1 

II 

1. 

r 

1 

ALL  CASES 

16.489 
15,480 

12,216 
12,087 

27,664 
27,626 

CLASS  IL— CONtTITUTIOXAU 

Obdbb  l,^DiatheUc 

1 

78 
10 

"2 

"'i 

SPECIFIED  CASES 

1 

(ClUMS.) 

9,487 

198 

4,787 

652 

2,036 
427 
269 

18,665 

270 

6,828 

947 

821 

iT'"'' • •  • ^'  • 

Lumbago 

93 

Anasarca 

16 

IL— CoWSTITUTIOlfAL  DOIABBS 

IIL— Local  Disk  abbs 

Cancer 

All  other  diseases  of  this  order 

Obdbb  2.— T^srcwtor. 
Scrofula 

2 

I  v.— Devblopmbhtal  Disbasbs 

V  •— VtOLBMOB. 

14 
61 
21 
21 

7 
19 
11 
15 

21 

(Ordw..) 
L— 1.  MiatmaUe. 

8,821 

661 

68 

12 

9,066 
182 
80 

1 

17,886 
688 
68 
18 

Phthisis,  (consumption  of  lungs) 

Ssr."*!::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

TO 
82 
86 

2.  EntAeUc.»». 

8.  J>Mie 

CLASS  in.— Local. 

Obdbb  1.— J^mtom  Syttem, 

Apoplexy.... « 

8 

281 

7 

8 

29 

81 

9 

8 

7 

120 

4 

1 

"97 

6 

"*4 

105 
67 
75 
10 
12 

*i65 

"64 

"'2 
9 
1 
8 

'*i9 
2 

15 

"m 

"7 

T 

"6 
78 

1 

"i 

*"i 

1 

"6 

8 
1 
2 
8 

"78 
2 
29 

4.  FaraHtio, 

IL— L  IHaihetio. ♦ 

86 
107 

26 
62 

111 
169 

8 

Headache 

883 

8.  Respiratory  Organs 

A   Dl/jMitttiA  OroaaiM 

1.122 
61 
817 
1,767 
107 
97 
149 
687 

276 
9 

276 

1? 

206 

"S 

1,098 
2,994 
340 
120 
176 
842 

Inflammation  of  Br&f  n 

7 

Chorea.  (St.  Vitus'  dance). 

8 

Epilepsy .' 

86 

Sun-stroke 

•     88 

Spinal  irritatton 

9 

a  InUgumsntary  Sytiem. .... 

^ania    

8 

Melancholy 

13 

NenraUda 

198 

Paralysis. 

5 

rV.— 1-8.  Not  ooearrine  In  the  army. . 
4.  DUeatwofKutHtion 

*626 

-427 

'947 

Nyctalopia 

1 

Hemeral^la. 

1 

Iritis 

97 

Y,-\.  Accident  kdA) 

661 
1 

868 
128 

819 

'i 

1 
128 

6 

1 

2.  3attlB                  ' 

».  Bbmicide 

4.  Suicide 

Cataract 

4 

Earache 

111 

0.  JhmMimmt  and  ) 

StecuUon.            f 

Otitis,  (inflammation  of  ear) 

75 

Otorrhoea,  (discharge  ttom  ear) 

Deaihess. 

76 
12 

Causes  not  spoeifled 

Delirium  tremens. 

Nostalgia,  (home  sickness). 

Toothache ...................  . 

20 

'924 

*i88 
127 

17 
626 

97 

156 

1 

'*87 

81 

618 

8,667 

269 

1 

1,178 

689 

'720 
190 

*482 
1 

20 
64 

'iii 

140 

181 

14 

13 

89 

16 

4 

627 

8,862 

28 

2^868 
889 

'i68 
198 

*706 

1 

208 

181 

17 

797 

287 

287 

15 

18 

89 

63 

66 

1,145 

7,029 

282 

1 

4.046 

1,478 

*888 
883 

268 

(DtoWMt.) 

Tetanus 

2 

CLASS  L— Ztmotio. 

Ordeb  l.—MUumatic 

Small-pox... 

All  ot^er  diseases  of  this  order 

Obdbb  ^—Organa  qf  CiroutaUon, 

98 

"2 

"'i 

.... 
4 

1 

Varioloid 

Measles 

Amrina  nectorlfl 

4 

Scarlet  fever. 

Carditis* 

9 

Quinsy 

2 

Mnmps. 

Pericarditis. 

8 

Influenza 

1 

Catarrh 

Varix.. 

28 

Ophthalmia. 

2 

Typhoid  fever 

All  other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  cir- 

Typhus 

16 

Congestive  fever 

Asthma 

Continued  fever. 

20 
850 

65 

22 
112 

45 

"27 
176 

8 
140 
14 

2 

29 
41 

"47 

Erysipelas 

28 

Bronchitis  acuto 

490 

DiArrhffin. 

"          chronic 

79 

Laryngitis 

24 

Pleurisy. 

141 

Intermittent  fever 

Pneumonia,  (inflammation  of  lungs). . . 
Hydrothorax 

86 

.... 

Yellow  fever. 

Epistaxis,  (bleeding  at  the  nose) 

All  other  diseases  of  respiratory  organs. 

Obdbb  l.—Digetti^  Organs. 
C-onstipation , 

27 

Rheumatism 

223 

All  other  fevers. 

629 

884 

159 

19 

89 

8 

88 

82 

S5 

88 

15 

2 

97 

605 
82 
19 
2 
18 
2 
218 
42 

"w 

"80 
9 

Ordbb  ^^EniheUo, 

808 

159 

64 

29 

1 

68 

67 
6 
8 
8 

871 

216 

60 

82 

4 

1,184 

Gonorrhoea 

CJollc... 

416 

Syphilis 

Dyspep^. 

177 

i(X.^:::::::::::::;::::;;::::::;::; 

Enteritis  (inflammation  of  bowels). . . . 
He^raatemcsls ., 

21 

Stricture  of  urethra. 

67 

CsiChexift , 

10 

266 

Oedbb  Z.—Dietio, 
Scurvy 

4 

49 

21 
9 

25 

68 

"      'dmmla....... 

Fistula 

74 
86 

Alcholism 

Jaundice 

88 

Peritonitis.                     

16 

Obdeb  A.—ParaHUe, 
Worms 

12 

1 

18 

^lenitls,  (Inflammation  of  spleen) 

82 
106 
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KimBBB  OF  CASn 
TmSATBD. 

DISEASES,  Era 

11 

u 

r 

f 

RiimerrhHil^ 

141 

12 

1 
m 

10 

€ 

7 

28 

iA 

19 

n 

S8 

*«7 

174 
12 

1 
891 

Fnfapras&Di 

i«it^ 

Otter  dteflses  of  digestiyeoisAQB 

frin)*^ ,..,: 

"*6 
10 

8 

1 
8 

10 
7 
6 
12 
88 
88 
20 
19 

Mmntnn  nf  MwMm- 

DUetsa. 

tmid» 

UBTtoetPriiirfa 

IiflMuiattoo' of  kidney 

deMParifi  m>n  ffVT>hiliticnin .......... 

Oteaettes  of  taa  urinsiy  oiguft. . . 

Tflinnle ..    . 

27 
68 
2 

^ 

2 
19 

29 

82 

2 

7 

(n^m^ 

fi}4wrt»                   ,,  . 

17 
18 
4 
8 
112 

2 

19 
18 
6 
8 
136 

aSS2?^ 

aSS?::::::::::::;:::;:;:::::::: 

Kflo^ 

06ir«Mies  of  thiA  ordez: 

188 
79 
68 

116 
7 

289 

51 

6 

20 

60 

7S 

184 
86 
88 

166 

7 

817 

HM»w,ar  felon 

Ra^.r?^ ...... ... 

53z\.:::::::::::;::;::. :::::;:;; 

itaoi^:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

Ote&MsesofUieintegnmeQtArjSTB- 

CLASS  IT.— DvTEix>p]fS3rrAL. 

Omt  14.-<Not  «ppUaa>le  to  the 
Army.) 

Atapbttddebflitr  

520 

427 

947 

GLASS  Y.— ViOLKKCi. 
Bin,Bald 

20 

X, 

1 

i8& 

IB 

1 

21 

61 

84 

28 

60 

6 

60 

79 

I 

'"k 

102 

i 

3 

14 

88 

24 
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of  a  malarial  type,  which  till  re- 
ttaflyhaTe  given  most  occasion  for  anxiety, 
•6  nor  begimiing  somewhat  to  decline.  On 
uB  other  hand,  there  is  a  slight  hot  appreciable 
jjpease  in  cases  of  disease  appropriate  to  the 
™er  months,  as  severe  colds,  inflammations, 
P«BionaTy  affections,  and  acute  rheumatism. 

To  this  must  unfortunately  be  added  a  de- 
*ed  hicrease  of  typhus  fever.  This  term  is 
*d  to  indicate  not  the  typhoidal  aspect  occa- 
■owHy  assumed  by  other  forms  of  disease, 


but  the  formidable  and  infections  dlaorder, 
known,  according  to  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce it,  as  "camp  fever,"  " ship  fever,"  "hos- 
pital fever,"  Ac  Its  appearance  ia  traceable 
to  the  natoral  disposition  of  soldiers  to  ibut 
themselves  up  in  their  tents  or  hata  as  much 
and  as  closely  as  possible  in  cold  weather.  In 
many  camps  they  have  already  been  allowed 
to  commence  a  system  of  snioide  by  excavating 
the  ground  within  their  lodgings,  and  throwing 
up  banks  of  earth  agidnst  their  walls  or  cur- 
tains. This  practice,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
occasioned  a  great  loss  of  life  in  the  British  army 
during  the  Crimean  war,  should  be  at  once  for- 
bidden, and  full  ventilation  of  tents  at  ni(^t 
made  compulsory,  even  at  some  real  or  imagi- 
nary expense  of  comfort 

Measles  and  small -pox  are  also  common,  the 
latter  sufficiently  so  to  Justify  uneasiness. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution, 
according  to  statistical  classes,  of  the  diseases 
and  casualties  of  the  same  portion  of  the  forees 
of  the  United  States,  (1861,)  which  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  British  army  when 
in  the  Crimea : 

Kttmber  <^  Diteam  and  CatuaUi^  <(f  mek  CUm  amd 
Ord^rto  1,000  cam  trtaUd, 


D18KARES,  Em 

1 

1 

t 

1 

t 

«1 

.\LL  SPECIFIED  CASES 

1000 1000 1000 

1       1 

1000 

I. — ZtMOTIO  DtSKABKS 

611   764   6781      698 

1 1.— CoxsTrrrTioNAL  DncAtu 
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12;      6     10          6 
807   178  SIS       166 

V. — ViOLBKCI 

84,    86     84          1 
86|    22     80       140 

(Onian.) 
L— 1.  MUumaUc 

1 

760'  660       678 

2.  Enthtiic 

11     85l        23 

&  JHetia. 

8>    s;      8 

4.  ParaHUo 

..  1  .  1    .: 

XL— 1.  DiaUutUi 
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7 

2       4!         8 

2.  Tubtrcular. 

4       62 

IIL— 1.  mrTOU99u9Um 

2.  Organs  qfCtreulaium.. . . 

8.  JiMpiratory  Organt 

4.  DigenUv*  Organt. 

78;    28 

8       1 

68<    28 

114   102 

7       8 
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41     17 

61 
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1 
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89 

34     86 

84 

1 

86 

22 

80 

!    15 

I   114 

ii 

2.  BttttU               S  

8.  Homicide 

4.  Suicide 

5.  j  Punishment  and  ( 
\Bteeuiion            \ 

•• 

NbTB.— This  table  inny  be  r*ad  thas :  Of  every  1,000  ewes 
of  disease  and  cosnalty  occurring  In  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tonwc,  611  were  of  the  class  called  the  Zymotic,  (coinprislDS 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases.) 

671  of  these  Zymotic  diseases  wore  of  the  Mlasmatio  ordet. 
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ARTESIAN  WELL  AT  PASSY.  The  town 
of  Passj  is  now  one  of  the  western  suborbs  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  France.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  enclosed  within  the  new 
fortifications.  The  artesian  well  here  was  com- 
pleted in  1861.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and,  as  sach,  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
engineer,  M.  Kind,  had  to  contend  are  worthy 
of  notice.  These  were  brought  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Dumas. 

The  idea  of  boring  this  well  originated  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  pure  and  wholesome 
water  for  the  population  of  Paris,  which  in  a 
short  time  had  increased  from  1,200,000  souls 
to  1,700,000,  thus  materially  augmenting  the 
causes  of  infection  to  which  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  are  necessarily  subject.  Paris  rests  upon 
a  stratum  of  chalk  about  1,500  feet  in  depth, 
covered  with  about  160  feet  of  various  strata 
of  tertiary  soil,  and  itaelf  resting  on  nearly  150 
feet  of  marl  or  day,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  green  sands  from  which  the  well  of  Grenelle 
derives  its  supply.  The  successful  boring  of 
the  latter  had  established  the  fact  that  the 
water  which  these  sands  received  from  localities 
at  a  distance  from  Paris  might  be  made  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  even  to  100  and  130  feet 
above.  But  the  experiment  had  only  been  tried 
for  bores  not  exceeding  a  diameter  of  from  8 
inches  to  1  foot,  yielding  a  supply  of  from  2,000 
to  4,000  cubic  metres  of  water  per  day.  M. 
Kind  came  forward  with  an  offer  to  bore  a 
well  of  a  diameter  of  2  feet,  yielding  400,000 
cubic  feet  at  an  altitude  of  80  feet  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Though 
limiting  his  promises  to  the  yield  above  stated, 
he  declared  his  conviction  that  it  would  reach 
1,200,000  cubic  feet,  an  assertion  which  most 
engineers  considered  exaggerated,  deeming  it 
highly  improbable  that  an  increase  in  the  diam- 
eter would  increase  the  supply. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1854,  the  works 
were  resolved  on,  and  the  spot  chosen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
the  high  temperature  of  the  expected  column 
of  water  might  be  turned  to  account.  But  the 
enterprise  was  fraught  with  difficulties  which 
it  required  the  unflinching  perseverance  of  M. 
Kind  to  overcome. 

On  March  81,  1857,  the  bore  had  already 
reached  1,737  feet,  and  water  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, when  suddenly  the  tube  of  sheet  iron 
which  supported  the  clay  was  crushed  by  its 
pressure  at  a  depth  of  only  96  feet  from  the  top. 
This  accident  it  took  nearly  three  years  to  re- 
pair ;  a  shaft  of  the  depth  of  1,760  feet  had  to  be 
dug  close  to  the  bore,  through  all  the  most  dan- 
gerous strata,  and  lined  partly  with  sheet,  and 
partly  with  cast-iron  and  masonry.  Its  diame- 
ter was  about  10  feet  throughout  the  two- thirds 
of  its  depth  and  1*70  for  the  rest.  It  was  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty.  Oast-iron  tubes,  of 
the  thickness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  were 
starred  or  cracked  in  all  directions,  as  if  they 
were  mere  glass.  More  than  once  the  workmen 
refused  to  lisk  their  lives  in  this  work,  and  the 


city  engineers  had  to  set  the  example  of  per^ 
sonal  courage. 

This  stupendous  labor  was  not  brought  to  on 
end  before  the  18th  of  December,  1869.     Tfao 
old  orifice  was  then  cleared,  and  the  boring  ro- 
commenced,  and  continued  without  any  f  urtheir 
accident  to  the  depth  of  1,810  feet,  when  tho 
tube,  composed  of  wood  strongly  hooped  witl:i 
iron,  and  ending  in  a  bronze  pipe,  6|  feet  of 
which  were  fitted  into  the  wood,  the  remaining^ 
89J  feet  being  free,  stuck  fast  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  all  further  progress  nearly  hopeless. 
However,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  having,  upon  a 
mature  examination  of  the  specimens  brought 
up  by  the  borer,  declared  water  to  be  close  at 
hand,  it  was  resolved  that  the  bore  should  be 
continued  with  a  small  diameter,  to  be  after- 
wards enlarged,  if  necessary.    Water  was  found 
for  the  first  time  at  1,900  feet,  but,  as  we  know, 
remained  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ori- 
fice.   A  second  tube  of  sheet  iron,  21  inches  in 
diameter,  i  in  thickness,  and  171  feet  in  length, 
40  of  which  were  loopholed  in  order  to  let  tho 
water  pass,  was  sunk,  and  soon  stopped  in  the 
clay.     The  boring  was  now  resumed,  to  attain 
the  largest  diameter,  until  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  when  M.  Kind  saw  not  only  his  prom- 
ise fulfilled,  but  even  his  hopes  to  a  certain 
extent  realized.    The  bronze  tube  has  reminned 
where  it  was,  but  the  concentric  one  of  sheet 
iron  has  sunk  to  1,250  feet.    M.  Dumas  here 
quotes  M.  Michal,  Inspector-General   of   the 
works  of  the  Oity,  who  has  arranged  in  a  table 
the  relative  variations  experienced  in  the  yield 
of  the  two  wells  of  Passy  and  Grenelle ;  but  on 
this  score  we  have  a  later  account,  stating  that 
the  decrease  in  the  latter  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  its  prior  yield.    ITiat  of  the  well  of 
Passy  was  6,660,000  New  York  gallons  in  24 
hours.    M.  Dumas  attributes  the  diminution  of 
the  yield  at  Grenelle  to  a  diminution  of  pressure, 
and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  tube 
at  Passy  shall  have  been  brought  to  its  normal 
altitude  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  yield  at  Grenelle  will  again  rise  to  its  former 
figure,  or  nearly  so.     M.  iflie  de  Beaumont  has 
ascertained  that  the  strata  traversed  at  Passy 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  met  with  at  Gre- 
nelle.   As  to  the  chemical  nature  of  tho  water 
at  Passy,  it  'seems,  until  further  analysis,  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Grenelle ;  the  tem- 
perature is  also  the  same, — viz.,  28  degrees  cen- 
tigrade.   Whether  other  wells  may  be  bored 
elsewhere  in  Paris  without  injury  to  the  two 
existing  ones  is  a  question  which  experience 
alone  can  decide.    The  well  at  Passy  has  cost 
nearly  $200,000. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA.  The 
year  1861  will  be  remembered  in  astronomical 
science  for  the  brilliant  comet  which  appeared 
in  the  month  of  July.  It  had  been  preceded 
by  a  smaller  one  which  was  discovered  by  A. 
E.  Thatcher,  of  New  York,  on  the  night  of 
April  4th.  This  was  a  telescopic  object  show- 
ing no  tail,  but  with  more  than  usual  bright- 
ness.   Its  right  ascension  on  the  10th,  as  calcu- 
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fli  harvard  University,  was  IT  hoars,  7 
47.76  seconds,  and  its  dedinAtioo  X 
6i  degrees,  80  minat^  18.8  seconds. 

Hie  briliiant  comet  of  Jnl  j  was  first  noticed 
rt  Kew  Hftven,  Connectient,  on  Sonday  even* 
Bg  tlie  80th  of  June,  between  eight  and  nine 
mioek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  hearens,  in 
m  openfng  between  the  olonds  and  at  an  eleva- 
fm.  d  aimnt  ten  degrees.  Its  appearance,  as 
tonibed  in  the  American  Journal  ^  Science^ 
ms  iiBDlar  to  that  of  the  planet  Jnpiter  shin- 
mg  ftroo^  a  thin  mist ;  and  it  was  nearly  as 
WMpimioiis  an  object  in  the  heavens  as  Jnpi- 
tm^  sMiongh  this  was  dae  not  ody  to  the  m- 
'  of  its  light,  bat  partly  to  its  extent  of 
to  apparent  diameter  being  aboat 
I  tb  that  of  the  fall  moon.  It  was  at  once 
I  that  this  body  was  a  comet ;  but  this 
was  adopted  with  some  reserve,  on 
of  the  unosaal  brilliancy  and  sadden 
L  of  the  meteor.  This  light  was  soon 
\  by  a  cload ;  but  about  half  an  hour 
ktmv  a  falser  opening  in  the  clouds  disclosed 
t^  tifl  flf  the  comet,  in  the  form  of  a  bright 
stramH^  with  ddes  nearly  straight  and  pand- 
Id,  mi  pretty  sharply  define^.  The  head  of 
tie  osnet  was  now  invisiblo ;  but  a  little  later 
taft  head  and  tail  were  seen  simultaneously, 
together  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
Tof  the  last  fifty  years,  and  astonishing 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  develop- 

Oa  Monday  it  was  ascertained  tlmt  on  Satur- 
day arening  several  individuals  had  noticed  in 
titt  BQiih  a  bright  streamer,  rising  to  a  great 
hcil^  above  the  horizon,  and  it  was  at  once 
fWMMed  that  this  wjeis  the  tul  of  the  same 
eonet  The  daily  newspapers  report,  that  the 
bead  «( the  eomet  was  seen  on  Saturday  even- 
ing aiOriambus,  in  Ohio ;  but  it  is  not  known 
tlMtfliyeiie  made  any  accurate  determination 
oflteifaee. 

Qa  Monday  evening,  Jaly  Ist,  it  was  ob- 
•enrcd  at  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  in  Washing- 
toa^iad  its  appearance  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  V.P.Trowbridge: 

"^AtelaTea  o^clock  last  night,  while  some 
gokQaaea  of  the  Coast  Survey  were  engaged 
^  tie  efiee,  they  observed  a  broad  beam  of 
light  iMehing  up  towards  the  zenith  from 
behiiid  a  dvk  cload  extending  over  the  north- 
westeni  dy.  It  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  an 
coroni  beam,  and  but  little  further  attention 
was  gtvm  to  it  till  just  before  one  o'clock, 
vlieB,  the  clouds  having  blown  off,  a  comet  of 
CBEtnoffdinary  brilliance  was  observed  in  the 
Borthwest,  the  nucleus  brigliter  than  a  star  of 
As  first  magnitude,  at  an  altitude  of  about  six 
liigrooi  above  the  horizon,  and  the  tail  extend- 
iig  towards  the  stars  of  the  Little  Bear,  and 
Mdiing  over  an.  area  of  at  least  eighty  de- 
pfim,  the  line  of  the  tail  making  an  angle  with 
tU  horizon  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
^Bgrees.  The  tail  was  without  sensible  curva- 
te^bat  in  brilliancy  and  mngnitade  this  comet 
linds  the  great  eomet  of  1856.'^ 


Professor  Bond,  at  the  Observatory  of  Ha^ 
vard  College,  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  says : 

**Th6  suddenness  of  the  apparition  of.  the 
comet  in  northern  latitudes  was  one  of*  the 
roost  impressive  of  iu  characteristics.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  after  the  twilight  had  disappeared, 
the  head,  to  the  naked  eye,  was  much  brighter 
than  a  star  of  the  first  maffnitode,  if  only  the 
efifective  impression  be  taken  into  accounti 
although  as  to  intensity  it  was  far  inferior  to  a 
Lyra,  or  even  to  a  Urste  Midoris.  I  should 
describe  the  head  as  nearly  equal  in  brightness 
to  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1858,  between  the 
80th  of  September  and  the  6th  of  October;  it 
should  be  considered  however  that  the  present 
comet  was  better  situated,  from  its  higher  posi- 
tion above  the  horizon  at  the  end  of  twilignt. 

**  The  aspect  of  the  tail  suggested  a  resem- 
blance to  the  comet  of  March.  1848.  It  was  a 
narrow,  straight  ray  prqjectea  to  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  six  degrees  (106**)  from  the 
nucleus,  being  easily  distinguishable  quite  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  milky  wa^.'* 

This  comet  was  first  seen  m  Europe  on  San- 
day  evening,  June  80th,  about  ten  o'clock,  ap- 
pearing wiu  extraordinary  splendor.  At  the 
same  hour  it  became  visible  at  Rome,  Lisbon, 
Paris,  and  London.  Its  appearance  in  London 
is  thus  described : 

"  The  c(»net  is,  in  fact,  a  very  small  bod v — 
the  diameter  of  the  nucleus,  according  to  Air. 
llind^s  measurement,  being  no  more  than  four 
hundred  miles.  Its  exccMive  brilliancy  is  duo 
to  its  nearness  to  the  earth,  ^'hen  first  seen, 
it  was  no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  miles 
from  this  planet — and  this  evening  (Saturday, 
July  6)  it  will  be  under  twenty-three  millions 
from  us.  The  rate  at  which  it  is  moving  from 
our  point  of  vision  is  nearly  thirty  miles  a  sec- 
ond—more than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  So  small  an  object  will  very  soon  set 
beyond  our  view.  French  papers  say  that  this 
is  the  comet  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  has 
been  expected  about  this  period ;  but  this,  it 
appears,  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Hind  states  that 
*•  the  comet  arrived  at  its  least  distance  from 
the  sun  about  one  o^clock  on  the  morning  of 
June  10,  in  heliocentric  lonsptude  244°  85',  be- 
ing then  separated  from  him  by  76,000,000 
mues.  It  crossed  the  plane  of  the  Earth^s  orbit 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  in  longitude 
279**  1'  on  June  28,  in  a  path  inclined  85"  58'  to 
the  ecliptic.  The  true  orbital  motion  is  di- 
rect.' " 

The  following  communication  on  the  subject 
was  aJso  published : 

"  Craxtoro,  Jvly  4, 18C1. 

"  Although  I  watched  diligently  for  a  break 
in  the  clouds,  on  Monday,  the  1st  instant,  I 
did  not  get  a  sight  of  the  comet,  and  it  was  on 
the  2d,  at  7  minutes  past  nine  oVlock,  that  I 
first  perceived  the  comet  The  head  of  the 
comet  was  then  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  sec- 
ond magnitude,  but  appeared  to  the  naked  eye 
fully  as  large  as  Jupiter,  which  was  visible  near 
the  western  horizon ;  the  head  was  almost  ver- 
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tically  over  Omicron,  in  the  Great  Beards  nose, 
and  dnrinff  the  night  retreat^ed  almost  in  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  tail.  At  ahont  11 
o^olook  the  tail  oonid  he  traced  for  fully  ninety 
degrees ;  it  consisted  of  a  •curved  hmsh  of  light 
hending  over  to  the  direction  of  tbe  two  point- 
ers. The  light  of  this  short  brush  was  ex- 
tremely diffuse  on  the  western  side ;  towards 
the  eastern  side  a  long  narrow  ray  shot  out, 
extended  over  the  zenith,  and  passed  through 
Draconis,  where  it  again  enlarged,  and  became 
very  faint,  but  could  be  traced  several  degrees 
beyond  an  imaginary  line,  which  would  join  a 
LyrsQ  and  Arcturus.  The  appearance  of  the 
comet  in  my  second  Newton's  reflector  was  on 
the  2d  inst  very  like  a  broken  fan,  supposing 
the  two  lower  ribs  to  be  considerably  curved, 
and  the  height  of  the  fan  small  in  comparison 
with  its  width.  The  nucleus,  which  was  situ- 
ted  at  the  joint  of  the  ribs,  waa  extremely  small 
and  elliptical,  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tail. 
Last  night  the  fan-shape  of  the  coma  was  much 
more  distinct  and  more  generally  filled  with 
light;  but  there  were  several  irregular  brighter 
rays  within  it  The  light  of  the  coma  and  en- 
velope is  much  more  difftise  and  less  brilliant 
than  Donati's  comet  of  1858.  I  made  an  at- 
tempt on  the  2d  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the 
comet  in  the  focus  of  my  reflector ;  but  not  the 
slightest  impression  was  produced  by  an  expo- 
sure of  two  minutes,  although  a  fixed  star  was 
clearly  depicted.  Yesterday,  the  8d,  I  made 
several  attempts  to  photograph  the  comet  by 
means  of  Rosse^s  No.  8  portrait  lens  mounted 
on  the  top  of  my  telescope,  and  carried  round 
by  clockwork — not  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
comet  was  depicted  in  fifteen  minutes,  although 
the  fixed  stars  were  depicted.  As  Donati's 
comet  was  photographed  by  similar  means  in 
seven  seconds,  (not  by  myself,)  it  follows  that 
the  present  comet  is  considerably  less  actinic 
than  Donati's.  Wabben  db  jjl  Rub.'' 

Other  attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
the  comet,  but  without  success.  The  contigu- 
ous stars  left  a  strong  impression  on  the  pre- 
pared glasfl,  but  the  comet  itself  left  no  trace 
of  its  p'*ese:ico. 

M.  JjQ  Verrier,  of  Paris,  addressed  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  as  follows,  respecting  this  comet: 

"  We  do  not  know  this  comet ;  it  is  the  first 
time  it  visits  us,  and  those  who  have  endeavor- 
ed to  predict  its  course,  determine  its  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  measure  its  tail,  have  either 
deceived  themselves  or  the  public.  Three  ele- 
ments are  necessary  to  calculate  the  orbit  of  a 
comet :  first,  the  exact  position  of  the  star ; 
then  its  velocity ;  and,  lastly,  the  variation  of 
velocity  produced  by  the  mass  of  the  sun.  I 
caused  the  comet  to  be  observed  on  the  80th 
of  June,  and  then  on  the  night  of  tlie  1st  and 
the  morning  of  the  2d  inst,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  variation  of  velocity.  These  three 
observations  would  have  followed  too  closely 
upon  each  other  for  the  calculation  to  be  at- 
tempted, were  it  not  that  the  comet  moves  very 


rapidly.     On  the  8d,  at  10  a.  m.,  M.  L^v/ 
brought  me  the  result  of  his  calculations,  and 
we  then  obtained  an  insight  into  the  orbit  of  tho 
comet     Mr.  Hind  has  since  sent  me  the  orbit 
calculated  by  the  English  astronomers,  whiclx 
perfectly  agrees,  in  all  but  two  minutes,  i^ith. 
our  results.     It  is  now  positive  that  this  is  not 
Charles  V.*s  comet ;  and,  moreover,  it  resem- 
bles none  of  those  already  observed.    This  cir- 
cumstance will  contribute  not  a  little  to  thro'w 
confusion  upon  the  little  we  know  of  these 
erratic  bodies.    I  cannot  yet  say  whether  this 
comet  is  periodical  or  not ;  its  orbit  up  to  tliis 
day  has  b^en  too  cursorily  determined  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  it  elliptical,  parabolical,  or  eiren 
hyperbolical.      At  any  rate,  appearances  are 
against  its  return,  for  the  orbit  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  while 
those  of  periodical  comets  usually  form  a  very 
small  angle  with  that  plane.    It  is  only  now  we 
can  determine  the  diBtance  of  the  comet  from 
the  earth,  and  the  length  of  its  tail.    On  the 
80th  of  June  tbe  line  joining  tbe  centre  of  the 
sun  with  that  of  the  comet  made  an  angle  pf 
four  degrees  with  that  joining  the  centres  of 
the  sun  and  earth,  the  length  of  which   is 
known.     The  angle  which  this  line  formed 
with  the  visual  ray,  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer  to  the  centre  of  the  comet,  was  24**. 
The  triangle  thus  formed  may,  therefore,  be 
calculated,  and  it  gives  us  the  distance  of  the 
comet  from  the  earth,  amounting  to  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  of  leagues,  (about  17,- 
000,000  of  miles  English.)      The  length  of  the 
4ai]  might  be  similarly  calculated.     The  comer 
is  rapidly  moving  away  from  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  its  brilliancy  has  di- 
minished.  On  tbe  10th  it  will  be  equally  distant 
from  the  sun  and  earth;  we  shall  soon  lose 
sight  of  it,  and  astronomers  only  will  be  able  to 
follow  it  for  a  month  longer.    It  presents  a 
singular  peculiarity.    M.  Chacomao  has  studied 
the  nucleus  with  one  of  M.  Foncault's  tele- 
scopes of  a  diameter  of  forty  centimetres ;   in- 
stead of  its  being  hollow  like  the  half  of  an  egg- 
shell, like  most  of  the  comets  already  observed, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sun  composed 
of  fireworks,  the  bent  rays  of  which  bum  in  the 
same  sense.  Moreover,  the  comet  h as  not  drawn 
nearer  to  the  sun.    These  are  all  circumstances 
calculated  to  introduce  great  complications  into 
the  theory  of  comets." 

The  comet  as  seen  at  Rome  is  described  by 
Father  Seech i  in  a  communication  to  the  French 
Academy.  The  most  interesting  fact  which  ho 
relates  is  that  on  the  80th  of  June  the  polari- 
zation of  the  light  of  the  tail  and  of  the  rays 
near  the  nucleus  was  very  strong,  and  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  polariscope  in  bands,  while 
the  nucleus  itself  presented  no  traces  of  polari- 
zation, even  with  Arago's  polariscope  with  a 
double  colored  image.  But,  however,  on  July 
8d,  and  the  following  days,  until  the  7th,  the 
nucleus,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  diminution,  ex- 
hibited sensible  indications  of  polarization. 
Father  Secchi  considers  this  fiact  of  great  in> 
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m.   This  o 


siiioe  it  thereby  appears  that  the  no* 

xa.  the  first  dajs  transmitted  its  own  li|^t» 

on  aoooont  of  the  incandescence  to 

it  was  raised  by  its  near  proximity  to 

L    H.  Poey,  the  meteorological  observer 

Havannah,  Cuba,  states  that  he  has  hnn- 

of  times  proyed  by  his  experiments  that 

~      '      of  luminous  bcNdies  in  the  ce- 

is  more  or  less  combined  with 

polarization,  especially  so  with 

polarization   of  the  ckmds,  except  when 

■r«  black  or  stormy.     This  may  combine 

tiie  light  of  a  comet  by  reflection,  but  it 

to  eliminate  it  by  means  of  NiooPs  prism 

teormallne. 

Ferti  a  looal  pi^r,  the  Bol$a^  thus  ^>eaki 

.J  ftt  9th  of  Jmie  there  appeared  withhi  the  bori- 

I  of  Ifeii  oity  a  beautiful  comet,  with  a  nndetis  of 

I  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitade,  a  Tery  dis- 

■M,  and  a  tail  about  2  degrees  wide,  eztendioff 

/  across  the  hearens  over  a  space  of  about  80 

By  observations  taken  on  the  14th  and  16tb, 

hefint  day  at  4.26  a.  m.,  the  second  at  4.24, 

earance  of  the  tail  taking  place  40  minutes 

^      On  the  14th  its  position  was  in  24  deffrees 

^i  eu,  outside  the  ecliptic,  and  close  to  the  Tropic 
m,  occopyine  the  constellation  **  River  Eri- 
e  tail  extenduig  as  &r  as  the  star  of  the  first 
^  **  Achernar.''   On  the  16th  it  first  appeared 
,  diowing  that  its  course  is  toward  peri- 
_    J  comet  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
a  the  return  of  which  was  predicted  by  Newton 
f  ^M,  sad  its  position  is  identical  with  that  oocu- 
rtl^lfte  great  comet  which  was  Tisible  in  this  city 
lbRfa,l&4S. 
IliaqiBiPAy  Jum  17. 

1  Pknfessor  Bond  farther  remarks : 
*H  k  obvioas  from  the  elements  computed 
rIMMBor  Hnbbard,  of  the  U.  8.  Naval  Ob- 
y,  Washington,  that  this  comet  is  not 
s  as  the  comet  of  1556,  (called  Oharles 
kfUkh'seomet,)  whose  return  has  been  an- 
■  lor  several  years ;  nor  do  these  ele- 
bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  any 
;  in  the  pabUshed  catalogues.  We  must 
ide,  then,  that  this  comet  is  a  new  one, 
1  orbit  has  never  before  been  computed. 
*fhs  nndens  admitted  of  very  precise  ob- 
indeed,  it  is  a  curious  met.  that  it 
i  be  quite  possible,  by  means  of  proper 
^  .-jDteiw  with  neighboring  stars,  to  obtain 
.St^ofl^nnces  of  terrestrial  longitudes  of  the 
•IpriBe^  points  at  which  it  was  observed  with 
^  degree  «^  precision  only  surpassed  by  the 
I  Fefiued  methods  known  in  astronomy. 
''He  near  approach  of  the  present  comet  to 
'  levtii,  and  the  sharply  defined  points  of  its 
,  SDostrate  the  practicability  of  a  meth- 
r  determining  the  solar  parallax  with  per- 
er  exactness  than  can  be  attained  by 
means.  Many  comets  have  stellar 
I  for  their  nuclei,  visible  in  the  larger  tel- 
,  which  adroit  of  as  accurate  compari- 
^'with  neighboring  stars  as  is  practicable 
IhiKasurements  among  the  stars  themselves. 
IXttysoch  have  appeared  within  the  last  fifteen 
|)ttn.  Suppose  such  a  comet  to  be  suitably 
!  {JMid  BO  as  to  be  observed  simultaneously  in 


difiTerent  quarters  of  the  globe,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  of  lets  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  sun^s  distance :  under  favorable  circum- 
stances it  would  not  be  hazarding  too  much  to 
say.  that  in  the  course  of  its  apparition  the 
probable  error  of  the  solar  parallax  oould  be 
reduced  withhi  smaller  limits  than  is  possible 
by  means  of  transits  of  Venus  or  of  any  other 
method.  Such  an  opportunity  might  possibly 
afiford  an  improved  value  of  the  mass  of  the 
earth. 

**  From  the  elements  computed  at  the  obser- 
vatory, by  Messrs.  Saflbrd  and  Uall,  the  diame- 
ter or  the  nucleus  may  be  variously  estimated 
at  from  150  to  800  or  400  miles.  On  July  2d, 
the  breadth  of  the  head  at  the  nucleus  was 
156,000  miles,  the  height  of  the  inner  envelope 
11,500  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  toil  about 
15,000,000  mUes." 

Hie  discovery  of  Asteroid  Ko.  66,  (Maia,^  on 
the  10th  of  April,  was  made  at  Harvard  College 
Obeervatorv.  On  April  17th,  No.  67  was  dis- 
covered at  Madras,  India,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Payson, 
lately  appointed  Director  of  that  Observatory. 
It  was  then  of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  has 
been  named  Asia.  On  April  29tb,  Ko.  68  was 
first  seen  by  Luther,  at  Bilk,  Germany,  and 
named  Lato ;  on  the  same  day  Ko.  69  was  dis- 
covered at  Milan,  by  Sr.  Schiaparelli ;  and  on 
May  6th,  Ko.  70,  at  raris,  by  Goldschmidt,  and 
named  Hesperia. 

The  display  of  meteors  in  August  was  quite 
brilliant.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  as  many 
as  twenty-nine  were  observed  at  Kewark.  Kew 
Jersey.  Several  of  them  were  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy. On  the  same  evening  the  display  was 
noticed  at  Providence,  Khode  Island,  of  which 
an  eye-witness  remarks  that  they  were  visible 
at  times  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  being  most 
numerous,  however,  in  the  southwest  Those 
observed  in  that  quarter  radiated  fVom  a  point 
about  ten  degrees  south  of  the  zenith.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  they  were  most  nu- 
merous, appearing  in  rapid  succession,  and 
frequently  two  and  three  being  visible  at  a  time. 
One  was  very  large  and  brilliant ;  the  bead  or 
nucleus  was  about  five  times  the  apparent  size 
of  Venus,  and  emitted  a  very  bright  light.  It 
was  followed  by  a  trail  about  five  yards  in 
length,  which  was  visible  nearly  a  minute. 
Others  appeared  like  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, ana  were  also  followed  by  trails  which 
were  visible  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds.  Those 
whicli  were  smaller  were  not  followed  by  any 
trails.  At  intervals  throughout  the  night  the 
portion  of  the  heavens  near  the  Jtenith  de- 
scribed above  continued  to  send  off  meteors. 
In  other  portions  of  the  heavens  they  were 
not  so  numerous,  and  appeared  at  less  regular 
intervals.  Some  were  very  small,  and  were 
visible  only  for  a  moment.  Most  of  them  shot 
downward,  in  different  directions  and  at  va- 
rious angles. 

ATHEKS,  a  small  village  of  Clarke  County, 
in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Missouri,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  where  a  severe  skirmish  took 
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place  on  the  6tL  of  Angust,  between  a  body  of 
Missouri  Home  Guards  from  800  to  400  in  num- 
ber under  command  of  Ool.  Moore,  and  a  Con- 
federate force  of  1,200  to  1,500,  commanded 
by  Martin  Green,  brother  of  ex-Senator  Green 
of  Missouri.  Green  had  been  marauding 
through  Clarke  and  Knox  countie^  and  had 
finally  expressed  his  determination  to  annihi- 
late the  little  body  of  Home  Guards  at  Athens. 
Col,  Moore  had  at  first  about  400  men  posted 
on  the  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  village 
stands,  and  with  wings  extending  to  the  river, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  about 
70  Iowa  soldiers  from  Keokuk;  but  he  had 
no  artillery.  Col.  Green  had  one  eight-pounder, 
and  two  imitation  cannon,  and  came  on  very 
confidently.  About  100  of  Moore's  men  were 
panic-struck,  including  a  cavalry  company,  and 
fled ;  but  the  remainder  stood  their  ground,  and 
after  a  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  charged  up- 
on the  Confederates,  who  broke  and  ran.  They 
were  mostly  mounted,  but  they  leaped  from 
their  horses  and  fled  on  foot.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was  a  loss  of  12  Unionists  killed 
and  8  wounded;  while  the  Confederate  loss 
was  23  killed  and  4i  wounded.  The  Federal 
troops  also  captured  forty  horses,  5  wagon  loads 
of  supplies,  the  mock  cannon,  and  a  quantity 
of  arms.  They  pursued  the  Confederates  for 
several  miles. 

ATKINSON,  Thomas  "Witlam,  an  English 
traveller  and  artist,  born  in  Yorkshire,  March  6, 
1799,  died  at  Lower  Walmer  in  Kent,  ^Aug. 
13,  1861.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and 
compelled  to  obtain  his  education  where  and 
how  ho  could.  He  was  apprentice  for  some 
years  to  an  architect,  and  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction by  his  architectural  designs;  but  his 
earnest  love  of  high  art  led  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  landscape  painting,  in  which  he 
soon  attained  a  high  reputation.  Humboldt's 
description  of  the  sublime  and  majestic  scenery 
of  Higher  Asia,  impelled  him  to  seek  among  the 
mountains  and  unexplored  regions  of  Siberia 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  landscapes  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  artist,  and  in  1840,  having  secur- 
ed the  approval  and  protection  of  the  Czar, 
he  set  forth  alone  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
regions  unknown  to  civilized  men.  Seven 
years  were  spent  in  his  wanderings  in  those  dis- 
tant and  inclement  lands ;  years  of  toil,  priva- 
tion, and  danger,  but  replete  with  interest  in 
the  incidents  which  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  the  insight  they  afforded  of  human 
life  and  character  under  circumstances  entirely 
diverse  from  those  of  civilized  lands.  After 
many  perilous  adventures,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  returned  in  1854,  with  impaired 
health,  but  with  a  rich  collection  of  sketches  of 
the  country  he  had  visited,  which  he  gave  to 
the  public  four  years  later,  in  connection  with 
his  "  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia :  a  narrative 
of  seven  years'  exploration,"  London,  1858;  a 
work  of  highly  fascinating  character,  though 
marked  by  a  most  provoking  absence  of  dates. 

In  1860,  he  published  "  Travels  in  the  regions 


of  the  Upper  and  Low^r  Amoor,"  a  work  of  less 
merit,  though  containing  many  fine  descriptivo 
passages.  From  the  time  of  his  return  from  th  e 
East,  bis  health  had  been  steadily  though  grad- 
ually declining.  His  exposures  and  exertions 
had  impaired  his  naturaUy  vigorous  constitution, 
and  he  succumbed  to  disease  at  the  age  of  62. 

AUSTRIA,  an  empire  of  Central  Europe, 
bounded  north  by  Poland,  Silesia,  and    the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony;   west  by  Bavaria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Sardinia ;  south  by  the  Pontifical 
States,  the  Adriatic,  and  Turkey ;  east  by  Mol- 
davia and  Russia.     It  is  670  miles  long  by  4:20 
broad,  without  reckoning  its  extreme  prolonga- 
tions ;  reckoning  them,  it  is  800  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  690  in  extreme 
breadth;  area,  249,943  square  miles;  pop.  in 
1860,  86,401,864.    It  is  divided  into  nine  Ger- 
man, one  Polish,  one  Italian,  and  six  Hungarian 
provinces.    The  German  provinces  are  Bohe- 
mia, Austrian    Silesia,  Moravia,    Lower   an<l 
Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Illyria,  and 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.    The  Polish  province  is 
Galicia  and  Bukowina.    The  Italian,  Venetia. 
The  six  Hungarian  are  Hungary  proper,  (di- 
vided into  the  five  districts  of  resth,  Ouenbnrg, 
Prcsburg,  Kaschau,  and  Grosswardein,)  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Banat  and  Servia,  Cro&tia  and 
Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Military  Frontier. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  war 
seemed  imminent.  Victor  Emanuel  had  not 
only  succeeded  in  conquering  and  attracting  to 
his  sway  all  of  Italy  except  Venetia  and  tho 
small  remnant  of  the  States  of  the  Churcli 
which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  but 
he  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  Kmg  of  Italy," 
which  was  especially  offensive  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  had  till  lately  exerted  so  larffe 
an  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy.  Garibaldi, 
too,  was  believed  to  be  only  waiting  for  the 
opening  of  the  spring  to  attack  Austria  in  its 
weakest  point,  by  assisting  Hungary.  Mean- 
time, the  Magyar  race,  who  had  for  thirteen 
years  been  restive  under  the  Austrian  yoke, 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  their  determination 
to  throw  it  ofi^,  and  by  their  passive  but  deter- 
mined resistance  to  all  the  measures  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  seemed  fast  approaching  a 
crisis  in  tlieir  history;  and  Venetia,  though 
powerless  to  act  alone,  was  ready  at  the  slight- 
est sign  of  aid  from  other  quarters  to  revolt 

The  Austrian  emperor,  with  such  probabili- 
ties of  war  before  him,  and  the  imperial  finances 
in  a  condition  which  would  make  a  long  and 
expensive  war  inevitable  ruin,  was  induced  to 
take  measures  which  have  had  the  efiect  of 
postponing,  if  not  of  averting  tho  conflict.  On 
the  20th  of  October,  1860,  he  had  issued  a  de- 
cree which  conferred  jointly  upon  tlie  provin- 
cial diets  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  tho 
power  of  making,  mo<lifying,  and  repealing 
laws;  while  it  reserved  to  the  Council  alone 
the  decision  of  all  questions  ccnceming  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  finances,  banks,  posts, 
telegraphs,  railways,  military  affairs,  taxes,  tho 
management  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  sale 
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ffRDdng  of  the  national  estates.  Bj  this  de- 
oeeke  lubd  also  reestablislied  with  some  modi- 
lotiflos  the  ancient  constitntioDs  of  Hongaiy, 
(tetiaf  and  Transylvania ;  and  restricted  the 
I  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Empire  to  the  other 
of  the  empire,  in  regard  to  many  of 
i  matters  in  whieh  it  had  hitherto  extended 
ilipower  over  these  constitntional  states. 

(A  the  26th  Febmary,  1S61,  he  issued  a  far- 
tfaerdeeree^  declaring  the  ordinance  of  October 
^fjBidam^ital  law  of  the  empire,  and  restrict- 
Wfiht  Gouneil  of  the  Empire,  in  its  regulation 
KiB  matters  of  legislation,  to  the  non-Hunga- 
laa  snmncesw  This  decree  not  only  established 
frafmeial  diets  oi^anized  after  a  uniform  model 
moMii  &f  the  provinces  of  Austria  proper,  but 
ported  for  the  organization  of  an  elective 
^gldilive  aasembly  or  Beiehsrath  for  the  em- 
lii^iiitTO  Chambers ;  the  first  to  be  composed 
cfve  elder  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  the 
faeida  eC  the  principal  families  of  nobles,  and 
masboB  named  for  life  by  the  Government, 
araoag  vhom  were  to  be  included  men  who 
hid  BOft  difltingnished  in  science  or  literature. 
TteOhtmber  of  Deputies  was  composed  of  340 
nwftffli  dected  by  the  provincial  diets. 

B»  had  alret^y,  on  the  9th  of  Jan.,  1861, 
Hliibed  an  amnesty  for  offences  committed 
ttBuBgary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Bclavo- 
]ii%  as  in  evidence  of  his  intention  to  modify 
kk  teller  course  toward  those  States.  On  the 
Ifil&of  January,  he  addressed  an  imperial  man- 
ifesto to  aU  the  county  assemblies  and  civil 
mptotes  of  Hongary,  rebuking  them  for  the 
fmblionary  measures  they  had  adopted,  such 
istfce  efecition  of  political  refugees,  the  refusal 
to  |gf  tax^  the  suspension  of  existing  courts 
cf  jMtioQ,  ^,  ^Icc.  This  manifesto  produced 
grutlRiUtion  throughout  Hungary,  and  each 
OMBAy  Mcmbly  for  itself  (that  of  Gran,  under 
thcfnadency  of  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Hun- 
ge^^lai&igin  the  movement)  sent  a  solemn 
vnttflo  protest  to  the  emperor  in  reply.  The 
Onfinai  Primate  himself  counselled  mild  meas- 
m^  and  &e  confiding  to  the  diet  the  regula- 
tiflft  of  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  but  the  people 
ne  too  strongly  incensed  to  listen  to  counsels 
^iBOftemtion.  A  change  of  the  Austrian  min- 
5«liy  fiiffired  on  the  4th  of  February ;  and  the 
MwaoBJlers  were  known  or  believed  to  sym- 
Piihbe  mere  fully  with  Hungary. 

Ob  tlie  11th  of  February,  the  Court  Chan- 
wBwfcr  Transylvania,  Baron  Kemeny,  opened 
•wderence  of  ttie  prominent  men  of  the  coun- 
ty at  Carlsburg,  Transylvania,  to  deliberate 
'opoR  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional  or- 
^nStatbn  into  Transylvania.  The  result  of 
Wr  d^berations  was,  that  a  majority  de- 
wed for  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  1848, 
^AWi  could  only  bo  modified  by  the  re-united 
w.  By  this  movement  Transylvania  was  de- 
Wied  from  the  Hungarian  movement. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  the  Court  Chancel- 
w&r  Hungary,  Baron  de  Vay,  held  a  confer- 
«cewith  the  president  of  the  County  Assembly 
tfPtesth.     The  Assembly  were  cautious,  but 


firm ;  they  declared  their  regard  for  the  chan- 
cellor, but  averred  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
conscienceii  and  the  national  law,  to  render  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  of  the  empire  obligatory 
on  Hungary.  The  same  day  the  Hungarian 
diet  was  convoked  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  April 
at  Buda-Pesth. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  emperor  pub- 
lished the  statutes  of  the  new  couhtitution  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  to  which  wo  have  al- 
ready referred. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Austrian  emperor, 
through  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Rechberg,  protested,  in  a  circular  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  against  the  adoption  of  the  title  of 
"King  of  Italy,"  by  Victor  Emanuel. 

A  national  Servian  congress  was  called  for  the 
Ist  of  April,  to  eipress  the  wislics  of  the  people 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  their  old  privi- 
leges relative  to  their  nationality  and  lanpuacc. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  emperor  by  a  de- 
cree gave  his  consent  to  the  administration  and 
political  re-organization  of  the  government  of 
Transylvania, 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  laws 
regulating  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  in  the 
communes  were  relaxed  in  severity,  independ- 
ent provincial  authority  in  minor  matters  re- 
established, and  the  ancient  tribunals  invested 
again  with  their  former  powers. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  emperor  if^ucd  a 
decree  that  his  Protestant  subjects  of  the  sects 
heretofore  recognized,  should  enjoy  the  pame 
civil  and  political  rights  with  the  Catholics. 
From  this  provision  Hungary  and  its  dependen- 
cies, and  Venetia  were  excepted ;  previous  regu- 
lations on  this  subject  having  been  made  for 
them  in  1859,  and  rejected  by  the  Protestant 
congregations  of  Hungary.  Againpt  this  decree 
the  diet  of  Tyrol  protested,  and  demanded  that 
it  should  not  be  applied  to  that  government, 
in  which  a  large  majority  were  Catholics. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Reichsralh  met,  and 
was  formally  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person 
on  tlie  1st  of  May ;  but  no  deputies  were  pres- 
ent from  Hungary,  Croatia,  Ironsylvania,  Ve- 
netia, or  Istrin. 

In  Hungary,  at  the  session  of  the  diet  in 
May,  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
to  the  empire  were  fully  discussed,  and  an  ad- 
dress representii;g  to  the  emperor  the  demands 
of  the  nation  was  voted  on  the  5th  of  June,  155 
yeas  to  152  nays.  Meantime,  the  dissatisfaction 
which  had  long  existed  between  the  Slovacks 
of  Upper  Hungary  and  the  Magyars  was  be- 
coming more  and  inore  intense,  and  on  the  Cth 
of  June  a  Slovack  congress  was  convened  at 
St.  Martin,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  decided  against  any  fusion  with  the 
Magyars,  even  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
their  national  rights. 

The  Minister  of  State  announced,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  that  the  emperor  refused  his  consent  to 
the  petition  or  demand  of  the  Tyrolese  diet. 

The  address  of  the  two  Chambers  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  to  the  emperor  offered  by  the 
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presidents  of  the  Chambers,  was  refused  recog- 
nition by  the  emperor,  because  it  addressed 
him  merely  as  monarch,  and  did  not  confer  on 
him  his  legitimate  title  of  "  King  of  Hungary." 
The  condition  of  excitement  in  Hungary  still 


continued,  and  on  the  80th  of  September,  the 
Assembly  of  the  Oomltat  or  district  of  Posth. 
were  prevented  from  meeting  on  their  author- 
ized day  of  assembling ;  a  body  of  Austrian  sol- 
diers having  taken  possession  of  their  hall. 


B 


BAKER,  Edwaed  D.,  an  American  Senator 
and  soldier^  born  in  England  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  killed  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  at  the  battle  of  BalPs 
Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1861.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  five  years  of  age,  and  found  a 
home  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  place  his  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  attracted  by  the  large  number  of  Friends  in 
that  vicinity.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of 
early  manhood  his  father  died,  and  left  Edward 
and  a  younger  brother  with  no  near  relatives 
in  this  country  and  portionless.  Stout-hearted 
and  self-reliant,  the  boy  found  work  by  which 
he  could  support  his  brother  and  himself,  as 
a  weaver,  in  a  small  establishment  in  South 
street,  Philadelphia.  His  leisure  moments  were 
earnestly  occupied  with  reading,  and  most  of 
his  reading  was  of  an  instructive  character. 
The  West  was  then  a  region  of  romance,  and  its 
broad  prairies  and  fertile  soil  presented  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  looked  forward  to  fortune 
in  the  future.  Young  Baker  resolved  to  go 
thither,  and  taking  his  brother  with  him,  the 
two  youthful  emigrants  started  westward  with 
their  packs  upon  their  shoulders,  with  light 
hearts  and  purses  as  light.  Crossing  the  then 
new  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  they  finally 
reached  Springfield,  Illinois,  which  Edward 
deemed  the  place  for  their  future  home.  Here 
he  soon  commenced  the  study  and  the  practice 
of  law,  and  having  a  natural  gift  of  oratory,  to 
which  his  extensive  reading  had  added  a  large 
vocabulary,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  advocates  in  the  State.  Uniting  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  Whig  party,  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  political  honors,  and  in  1846-'7 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district,  and 
was  fast  becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  when  the  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  war  attracted  his  ardent  spirit, 
and  returning  to  Illinois,  he  raised  a  regiment, 
and  took  it  to  the  Rio  Grande!  Availing  him- 
self of  a  brief  furlough,  he  resumed  his  place  in 
Congress  long  enough  to  press  his  views  and 
give  his  vote  in  behalf  of  the  war,  and  hastened 
back  to  his  regiment,  which  he  overtook  on  the 
march  from  Vera  Cruz.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  every  action  on  the  route  to  Mexico, 
and  when  Gen.  Shields  was  wounded  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade,  and  led  it  through  all  the  subsequent 
conflicts  of  the  war.  Returning  to  Illinois,  he 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  his 
district  there  till  1850,  when  ho  visited  Panama 
on  business,  and  though  attacked  by  the  Chag- 
res  fever  and  compelled   to  return,  he  had 


learned  too  much  of  the  new  Eldorado  of  tlie 
West,  California,  to  be  contented  to  remain 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  1851  he 
removed  to  San  Fi'ancisco,  where  he  soon  took 
rank  as  the  leader  of  the  California  bar,  and  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  golden  State. 

His  impressive  and  touching  oration  over  the 
body  of  his  friend  Broderick,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heard  it.  He  soon  after 
removed  to  Oregon,  where  in  1860  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  there  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  firmest  and  lof- 
tiest patriots  of  the  Senate,  and  in  debate  proved 
himself  the  most  effective  orator  of  that  body. 
The  taking  of  Fort  Sumter  fired  his  soul  anew 
with  military  ardor,  and  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  the  mass  meeting  in  Union  Park,  New  York 
City,  he  delivered  an  address  which  thrilled 
the  souls  of  all  who  heard  it.  Ho  there  pledged 
his  personal  services  to  the  country  as  a  soldier, 
and  closed  his  speech  with  these  impressive  and 
eloquent  words,  which  were  greeted  with  a 
thunder  of  applause : 

"  And  if,  from  the  far  Pacific,  a  voice  feebler 
than  the  feeblest  murmur  upon  its  shore  may 
be  heard  to  give  you  courage  and  hope  in  the 
contest,  that  voice  is  yours  to-day;  and  if  a 
man  whose  hair  is  gray,  who  is  well-nigh  worn 
out  in  the  battle  and  toil  of  life,  may  pledge 
himself  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  such  an 
audience,  let  me  say,  as  my  last  word,  that 
when,  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame,  I  saw  and 
led  the  hosts  of  New  York  as  they  charged  in 
contest  upon  a  foreign  soil  for  the  honor  of  your 
flag ;  so  again,  if  Providence  shall  will  it,  this 
feeble  hand  shall  draw  a  sword,  never  yet  dis- 
honored— ^not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  to  fight  for  country,  for  home, 
for  law,  for  government,  for  constitution,  for 
right,  for  freedom,  for  humanity,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  banner  of  my  country  may  advance, 
and  wheresoever  that  banner  waves,  there  glory 
may  pursue  and  freedom  be  established.'' 

The  pledge  thus  made  was  speedily  fulfilled. 
Though  having  a  strong  presentiment  that  he 
should  fall  in  battle,  he  raised  a  fine  regiment, 
called  the  California  Regiment,  which  he  led 
into  the  war,  and  had  been  nominated  Brig- 
adier-General, when  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff  occurred.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
in  that  battle,  and  after  exhibiting  the  roost 
heroic  bravery  and  daring,  exposing  himself  for 
some  hours  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  he  fell 
pierced  with  six  wounds.  His  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  and  Senators  Latham  and  MacDougal 
of  California,  and  Sumner  of  Mass.,  pronounced 
touching  and  eloquent  eulogiums  on  his  memory. 
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BALL^  BLUFF,  ob,  LESSBrBo  Hnoim,  is 
d»  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  bank  of  tbe 
Momae  River,  on  the  Virginia  side,  east  of 
Lee^Mn^  and  opposite  Harrison*8  Island.  Tlie 
height  of  tbe  blaff  is  yariable,  in  some  parts 
being  one  hnndred  and  fifty  foet.  It  is  steep, 
with  brash,  trees,  rocks,  and  logs  on  its  fronL 
md  at  tbe  point  of  aseeot  was,  on  the  day  of 
ibe  battle  there,  rendered  soft  and  mnddy  ^  tbe 
pHMge  of  the  troops.  Opposite  tbe  blnff  and 
ibovt  one  hnndred  yards  distant  is  Harrison^s 
Uaend,  a  long  narrow  tract  of  four  hundred 
Mfo,  between  which  and  tbe  Virginia  shore 
tha  river  rons  with  a  rapid  current.  On  tbe 
other  side  of  tbe  island,  which  is  one  hnndred 
■id  fif^  yards  broad,  the  distance  to  tbe  Mary- 
laad  iiwre  is  two  hnndred  yards,  and  tbe  stream 
wt  quite  so  rapid.  At  the  head  of  tbe  islsnd 
WMs  Oonrad^s  Ferry  from  the  Maryland  to  the 
VfalJlQia  shore.  Six  miles  below  is  Edwards* 
Ferry,  whidi  is  on  the  direct  rosd  fh)m  Pooles- 
v^tolisesbarg. 

Ob  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac  the 
hoslilaiereea  of  the  North  and  South  bad  con- 
finooted  eac&  ot^er  for  many  months.    The  dis- 
taaea  thos  oconpied  extended  from  Great  Falls 
m^  Ae  river  beyond  Harper's  Ferry.    It  was 
toe  that  the   Confederate  Government  con- 
iMHbted  an  advance  into  the  State  of  Mary- 
to^and  an  opportunity  to  flank  the  force  on 
theVlrniua  shore  opposite  Washington,  placed 
fer  the  defence  of  that  city.    Tbe  Federal  Gov- 
cmBot,  anticnpating  snch  intentions,  bad  sta- 
tfawed  a  strong  force  to  prevent  them.    This 
WM  m  several  divisions :  the  first  under  Gen- 
enl  Banks  was  stationed  from  Great  Falls  near- 
ly to  Sdwards'    Ferry.    From  that  point  to 
Oomtfs  Ferry  was  the  division  under  General 
Ston;  next  was  Colonel  Lander's  force  and 
that  of  Qcdonel  Geary.    The  principal  points 
oeoraied  by  tlie  Confederate  troops  on  tbe 
Virpria  borders  of  tbe  Potomac  were  Dranes- 
vifla,  Leesbnrg,  and  Charlestown.    It  became 
ta  olject  to  learn  with  what  strength  the  former 
oC  thase  portions  was  then  held.    For  this  pur- 
pose a  reeonnoissance  was  ordered  by  the  Oom- 
mnier-in-Chie^  General  McClellan,  to  be  made 
towwd  Branesville,  and  the  duty  was  assigned 
to  Qeaenl  McOall,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
diviskm  oa  the  extreme  right  of  the  force  be- 
yond tbe  Potomac  opposite  Washington.  These 
on^a  were  sncoellsfully  executed  on  the  19th 
of  Oetober,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  he 
ntanwd  to  his  former  position,  in  compliance 
wtt  orders  received  the  afternoon  previous. 
At  the  same  time  notice  was  given  to  General 
StoM  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  General 
MeGdl  in  the  following  despatch : 
ntrtgadter-Omena  Ston^  PooluviOe  : 
ttmtril  KcClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you  that 
fksOTMl  McCall  occupied  Dranesrille  yesterday,  and  is 
sfl  tibere.    Will  send  out  hearj  reconnoissances  to- 
diQrisiII  directions  fVom  that  pomt.    Tbe  General  de- 
ns Hbti  yoa  keep  a  good  look-out  upon  Leesburg  to 
m  if  this  morement  has  tbe  effect  to  drire  them  away. 
PmfaiM  a  tJtght  demonstration  on  your  part  would  have 
tkOKi  tomove  them.  A.  V.  COLBURN. 

Assistant  Adjutaot-Qeneral. 
4       A 


Latef  in  the  day  General  Stone  replied  to  this 
despatch  as  follows : 

OoToasafO,  IStL 
7b  Mqf0r-e0n4rai  McCMlan: 

Madie  a  feint  of  croMing  at  this  pUoe  this  afternoon, 
and  at  tbe  same  tinse  started  a  rcoonnoitrina  party 
toward  Leesburg  Awn  Uanriaon'a  laUod.  The  eoe- 
ray's  pickets  reiired  to  intrenohmeota.  Report  of  re- 
connoitring party  not  yet  reoetved.  I  hare  means 
of  crossing  ooe  hundred  and  twenty-fire  men  once  in 
ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points.  Rirer  fatiing  slowly. 
C.  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-Ueneral. 

On  communicating  General  Stone's  report  of  the 
battle  to  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  General  McClel- 
lan, in  a  note,  said :  *^  My  despatch  did  not  con- 
template the  making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
or  the  crossing  of  the  river  in  force  by  any  por- 
tion of  General  Stone's  command.*' 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  these  instrnc- 
tions,General  Stone  went  to  £g  wardsTerry  with 
Ctoneral  Gorman's  brigade,  the  SeTcnth  Michi- 
gan, two  troops  of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  and 
the  rntnam  Rangers.  This  was  at  one  o'clocit  p.m. 
At  tbe  same  time  he  ordered  four  companies  of 
the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  to  proceed  to  Har- 
rison's Island,  under  Oolonel  Deven^  who  al- 
ready had  one  company  on  the  island.  To 
Oonrad^s  Ferry  above,  which  was  in  his  depart- 
ment, he  also  ordered  Colonel  I^oo  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Massachusetts  Twentieth,  a  section 
of  the  Rhode  Island  battery,  nnd  the  Tammany 
Regiment.  These  three  movements  of  troops 
were  ordered— one  to  Edwards'  Ferrv,  one  to 
Harrison's  Island,  and  one  to  Conrntl's  Ferry 
above.  General  Stone  says  that  at  this  time 
General  McCall's  movement  on  Dranesville  had 
evidently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, as  a  regiment  appeared  from  the  direction 
of  Leesburg,  and  took  shelter  behind  a  hill  ^ 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  his  position  at 
Edwards'  Ferry.  This  day  is  Sunday,  and  at 
half-past  four  p.  m.  Van  Alcn's  battery  of  two 
twelve-pound  Parrott  guns  opens  with  shell 
npon  tho  Confederate  force  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  Their  explosion  can  be  distinctly 
heard.  Seven  are  thrown  within  ten  minutes, 
and  no  response  comes  across  the  water.  The 
direction  given  to  the  shells  is  varied  so  as  to 
find  out  the  location  of  the  force,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  hill.  At  five  o'clock  p.  if. 
the  battery  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Frink,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  also  opens  with  shell, 
and  the  two  batteries  keep  up  the  fire  with 
rapidity.  Just  as  the  sun  is  going  down  tbe 
First  Minnesota  and  Second  New  York  come 
down  over  the  hill  and  take  the  road  to  tlie 
ferry. .  The  sun  sets  gloriously,  his  rays  reflect- 
ing from  the  thousands  of  bayonets  which  line 
the  road. 

Gen.  Gorman  is  ordered  to  deploy  his  forces 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  making  a  feint  to  cross 
the  river  with  a  view  of  trying  what  eflTect  the 
movement  may  have  upon  the  enemy.  The 
troops  evince  by  their  cheering  that  they  are 
all  ready,  and  determined  to  fight  gallantly  when 
the  opportunity  is  presented.  Three  flat-boats 
are  ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  shell  and 
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epherical-case  shot  kre  thrown  int«  the  place 
of  the  enemy's  concealment.  Elsewhere  all 
around  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  and  the  close 
of  the  pleasant  Sahbath  is  impressively  beauti- 
ful, while  the  view  of  the  Virginia  hills' is  al- 
most enchanting.  Soon  something  resembling 
the  sound  of  a  drum  corps  is  distinctly  heard, 
and  the  shelling  and  the  launching  of  the  boats 
induces  the  quick  retirement  of  the  Confederate 
force.  Three  boat-loads  of  thirty-five  men 
each  from  the  First  Minnesota  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  river,  each  trip  occupying  about  six 
or  seven  minutes.  At  dusk  Gen.  Gorman's 
brigade  and  the  Seventh  Michigan  returned  to 
camp.  The  other  forces  at  Harrison's  Island 
and  Conrad's  Ferry  remained  in  position. 

Here  the  movement  should  nave  stopped. 
The  orders  of  Gen.  McClellan  had  been  obeyed, 
and  their  object  had  been  accomplished.  The 
subsequent  orders  were  not  authorized  by  any 
superior  authority  to  Gen.  Stone,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  consequences  must  rest 
upon  him.  Had  a  brilliant  achievement  ensued, 
tlio  honor  of  it  would  likewise  have  belonged 
to  him. 

Previous  to  one  o'clock  p.  m.  four  compa- 
nies of  the  Massachusetts  Fifteenth,  as  above 
stated,  had  been  ordered  to  Harrison's  Island, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  guarded  by  one 
company  of  the  same  regiment.  At  night  Col. 
Devens  ordered  Capt.  Philbrick  of  Company 
H,  and  Quartermaster  Howe  of  his  staff,  with 
a  detachment  of  twenty  men,  to  cross  from  Har- 
rison's Island  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  follow 
a  bridle  path  which  had  been  discovered,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Leesburg,  and  report  what  was 
•  seen.  The  party  executed  the  order  by  ap- 
proaching within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of 
Leesburg,  and  returned  to  the  starting-point  by 
10  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  discovered,  as 
they  supposed,  a  small  Confederate  camp  one 
mile  from  Leesburg.  There  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty  tents,  l^o  pickets  were  out  any 
distance,  and  the  party  approached  within 
twenty-five  rods  without  being  challenged. 

Upon  receiving  this  report,  Gen.  Stone  in- 
stantly ordered  Col.  Devens  to  cross  over  with 
four  companies  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  march 
silently  under  cover  of  night  to  the  position  of 
the  cahip,  and  to  attack  and  destroy  it  at  day- 
break, pui*sue  the  enemy  lodged  there  as  far 
as  would  be  prudent,  and  return  immediately 
to  tlie  island — his  return  to  be  covered  by  a 
company  of  the  Massachusetts  Twentieth,  to 
be  posted  over  the  landing-place.  Col.  Devens 
was  ordered  to  make  close  observation  of  the 
position,  strength,  and  movements  of  the  ene- 
my, and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  enemy 
there  ^dsible,  to  hold  on  in  a  secure  position 
until  he  could  be  strengthened  sufiiciently  to 
make  a  valuable  reconnoissance.  At  this  time 
orders  were  sent  to  Col.  Baker  to  send  the 
First  California  Regiment  to  Conrad's  Ferry, 
to  aiTive  there  at  sunrise,  and  to  have  the  re- 
mainder of  his  brigade  ready  to  move  early. 
Lieut.-Col.  Wood,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachu- 


setts, was  also  ordered  to  move  with  a  battalion 
to  the  liver  bank  opposite  Harrison's  Idand  by 
daybreak.  Two  mounted  howitzers,  in  ciiarge 
of  Lieut.  French,  of  Rioketts'  battery,  were 
ordered  to  the  tow-path  of  the  canal  opposite 
Harrison's  Island. 

Col.  Devens,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders, 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  the  point  in- 
dicated, while  one  company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Twentieth,  of  one  hundred  men,  took  po- 
sition at  the  landing-place  on  the  bluff,  to  cover 
the  return  of  Col.  Devens,  as  ordered.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  point  indicated  as  the  position 
of  the  enemy's  camp.  Col.  Devens  found  that 
the  scouts  had  been  deceived  by  the  uncertain 
light,  and  had  mistaken  openings  in  the  trees 
for  a  row  of  tents.  He  found,  however,  a  wood 
in  which  he  concealed  his  force,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  space  between  that  and  Lees- 
burg, sending  back  at  the  same  time  a  report 
that  thus  far  he  could  see  no  enemy. 

In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, during  this  movement  of  Col.  Devens,  and 
also  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction 
of  Leesburg  from  Edwards'  Ferry,  Gen,  Stone 
now  directed  Gen.  Gorman  to  throw  across 
the  river  at  Edwards'  Ferry  two  companies  of 
the  First  Minnesota,  under  cover  of  a  £re  from 
Ricketta'  battery,  and  send  out  a  party  of  thirty- 
one  Van  Alen  cavalry  under  Major  Mix,  with 
orders  to  advance  along  the  Leesburg  road 
westwardly  until  they  should  come  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  battery  which  was  known  to  be  on  that 
road,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  and  examine 
the  heights  between  that  and  Goose  Creek,  and 
see  if  any  of  the  enemy  were  postecl  in  the 
vicinity,  find  out  their  numbers  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, their  disposition,  examine  the  country 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  troops  to  the 
Leesburg  and  Georgetown  turnpike,  and  return 
rapidly  to  cover  behind  the  skirmishers  of  the 
Minnesota  First.  This  reconnoissance  was 
most  gallantly  conducted,  and  the  pai-ty  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Leesburg  road  nearly  two 
miles  from  tlie  ferry ;  and  when  near  the  po- 
sition of  the  hidden  battery  came  suddenly  upon 
a  Mississippi  regiment,  about  thirty-five  yards 
distant,  received  its  fire  and  returned  it  with 
their  pistols.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  killed  one 
horse,  but  Lieut.  Gouraud  seized  the  dismount- 
ed man,  and,  drawing  him  on  his  horse  behind 
him,  carried  him  unhurt  from  the  field.  One 
private  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry  was 
brought  off  by  the  party  a  prisoner,  who,  being 
well  mounted  and  armed,  his  mount  replaced 
the  one  lost  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

"While  this  was  going  <mi.  Gen.  Stone  re- 
ceived the  report  of  OoL  Devens  that  no  enemy 
could  be  seen.  On  the  reception  of  tliis  infor- 
mation, he  immediately  ordered  a  non-commis- 
sioned oflScer  and  ten  cavalry  to  join  Col. 
Devens,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  country 
near  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  recon- 
noissance, and  to  give  due  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  force.  At  the  same  time  Col. 
Ward  was  ordered,  with  his  battalion  of  the 
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]bsndrasetts  Fifteenth,  to  cross  over  and 
mfi  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  landing- 
^  of  Ool.  Devens,  and  in  a  strong  position 
lovatch  and  protect  the  flank  of  the  latter  on 
lis  retnm,  and  secnre  a  good  crossing  more 
liforaUe  than  the  first  and  connected  by  a 
good  road  with  Leesbnrg.  Neither  of  these 
flriera  were  carried  ont  to  their  fall  extent,  for 
Thidino  reason  haa  been  given.  The  sqnad 
of  cavalry  crossed  over  to  the  Virginia  side, 
bit  were  sent  back  without  having  left  the 
%o«  to  go  inland ;  thns  Ool.  Devens  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  obtaining  warning  of 
the  approach  of  any  hostile  force.  The  battal- 
ioo  mwer  Ool,  Ward  was  detained  on  the  bluff 
iagead  of  being  directed  to  the  right 

At  an  early  honr,  Ool.  Baker,  in  pursuance 
of  die  orders  sent  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  arrived 
A  Ooorad's  Ferry  with  the  First  California 
R^ment.  Leaving  his  regiment  he  went  to 
Edtrardtf  Ferry  below,  and  reported  to  Gen. 
Stone  that  his  regiment  was  at  Conrad's  Ferrv, 
and  the  tiiree  other  regiments  of  his  brigade 
were  ready  to  march. 

Hw  mers  DOW  given  to  Col.  Baker  are 
thns  related  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Stone :  "  I 
(Greeted  him  to  Harrison's  Island  to  assume  the 
oooEQand,  and  in  a  full  conversation  explained 
tobim  the  position  as  it  then  stood.  I  told  him 
that  Gcs.  McOall  had  advanced  his  troops  to 
Dnoesvilie,  and  that  I  was  extremely  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  position  and  force  of 
tbe  enemy  in  our  front,  and  of  exploring  as  far 
sit  was*  safe  on  tbe  right  toward  L^burg, 
aad  on  the  left  toward  the  Leesburg  and  Gum 
Spriitt  road.  I  also  informed  Ool.  Baker  that 
Ctea.  Gorman,  opposite  Edwards'  Ferry,  should 
be  Tdnforc€d»  and  that  I  would  make  every 
cffiirt  to  push  Gorman's  troops  careftiUy  for- 
wwd  to  discover  the  best  line  from  that  ferry 
to  the  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring  road  jdready 
mratkined ;  and  the  position  of  the  breastworks 
ttd  hidden  battery,  which  prevented  the  move- 
oent  of  troops  directly  from  the  left  to  right, 
were  ako  pointed  out  to  him.  The  means  of 
transportation  across,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
whidi  he  (Baker)  was  to  be  judge,  was  detailed, 
and  SQthonty  given  him  to  make  use  of  the 
gnns  of  a  section  each  of  Vaughan's  and  Bunt- 
ing's lotteries,  together  with  French's  moun- 
tam  howitzer?,  all  the  troops  of  his  Brigade  and 
the  Tammany  Regiment,  beside  the  Nineteenth 
and  part  of  the  Twentieth  Regiments  of  Massa- 
cbnsetts  Volunteers ;  and  I  left.lt  to  his  discre- 
tioii,  after  viewing  the  ground,  to  retire  from 
the  Vh^ia  shore  under  the  cover  of  his  guns 
and  Uie  fire  of  the  large  infantry  fbrce,  or  to  pass 
(mr  reinforcements  in  case  he  found  it  practi- 
ce and  the  position  on  the  other  side  favor- 
tkk,  I  stated  that  I  wished  no  advance  made 
nnleBs  the  enemy  were  of  inferior  force,  and 
onder  no  circumstance  to  pass  beyond  Lees- 
brag,  or  a  strong  position  between  it  and  Goose 
Onsky  on  the  Gum  Spring,  i.  «.,  the  Manassas 
raid.  Col.  Baker  was  cautioned  in  reference 
to  passing  artillery  across  the  river,  and  I  beg- 


ged if  he  did  do  so  to  see  it  well  supported  by 
good  infantry.  I  pointed  out  to  hmi  the  po- 
sition of  some  bluffs  on  this  aide  of  the  river, 
fh)m  which  artillery  could  act  with  etSed  on 
the  other ;  and  leaving  the  matter  of  crossing 
more  troops  or  retiring  what  where  already 
over  to  his  discretion,  ^ve  him  entire  control 
of  operations  on  the  right  This  gallant  and 
energetic  officer  left  me  about  nine  a.  m.,  or 
half-past  nine,  and  galloped  off  quickly  to  hi» 
command." 

The  following  orders  have  been  received  as  true 
copies  of  the  orders  given  to  Col.  Baker,  the 
originals  of  which  were  found  in  his  bat  after 
his  death.  The  first  is  of  such  date  as  to  have 
been  delivered  to  him  on  Sunday  night,  and  the 
second  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  battle-field 
by  Col.  CoggsweU,  who,  perceiving  that  it  had 
no  bearing  upon  the  then  condition  of  afi*alrs, 
said  so  to  Ool.  Baker,  who  put  it  in  his  hat 
without  reading.  Some  other  order,  it  may 
be  presumed,  preceded  these  two. 

n.  Q.  Corps  op  [Tlere  the  biiU«t  ftnick  and  »  word  I 
U  mlssliiff.]   £owAmot*FnmT,  Ocfoder21,lS61.     f 

CoIomI  E,  J).  Bak€r,  Own.  of  Btigad€  : 

CoLOKEL :  Tn  case  of  heavy  firioff  in  front  of  Hani- 
ton's  Island,  von  will  advance  tbe  California  Regiment 
of  your  brigikde,  or  retire  tbe  regiments  nnder  Colonels 
Lee  and  Devens,  now  on  the  [almost  rendered  illegil>lo 
by  bloodj  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  at  your  discretion 
— assummg  command  on  arrival. 

Very  respectfully,  Colonel,  your  most  obt  servi, 
CHAS.  P.  STONE,  Brig.Gen.  Commanding. 

The  second  order  which  follows,  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  battle-field  by  Ool.  CoggsweU,  who 
said  to  CoL  Baker,  in  reply  to  a  question  what 
it  meant,  "All  right,  go  ahead.".  Thereupon 
Ool.  Baker  put  it  in  his  hat  without  readmg. 
An  hour  afterward  he  fell : 

IlRADHirAtms  Coaps  or  OiisiRVATtoif, ) 
KoWAKDS*  Feebt,  Octobtr  22—11.60.     S 
E.  D.  Baker  J  Commanding  Brigade  : 

Colonel  :  I  am  informed  that  tbe  force  of  the  enemy 
is  about  four  thousand,  all  told.  If  yon  can  push  them, 
you  may  do  so  as  far  as  to  have  a  strong  position  near 
Leesburg,  if  you  can  keep  them  before  you,  avoiding 
their  batteries.  If  they  pass  Leesburg  and  take  the 
Gum  Sprinn  road,  you  will  not  follow  lor,  but  seize 
the  first  ffoc^  position  to  cover  that  road. 

Their  design  is  to  draw  us  on,  if  they  are  obliged  to 
retreat,  as  far  as  Qoose  Creek,  where  they  can  be  rein- 
forced from  Manassas,  and  have  a  strong  position. 

Report  frequently,  so  that  when  they  are  pushed, 
Gorman  can  come  up  on  their  flank. 

Yours  respectfuUy  and  truly, 

CHARLES  P.  STOXE, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

The  following  are  the  copies  said  to  have 
been  made  by  General  Beauregard's  order  and 
sent  to  General  Stone,  of  the  orders  given  to 
Devens  and  Baker  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  found  on 
the  field  by  the  Confederates. 

nEAn-QXTAimcBS  Corps  of  Obseetattok,     ) 
PoOLESviLLS,  October  20,  1861~ftbOUt  11  A.  M.  f 

Colonel  :  You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  canal  to 
have  tbe  two  new  flat-boats  now  there,  opposite  the 
island,  transferred  at  once  to  the  river,  and  will  at  2 
o'clock  p.  M.  have  the  island  reinforced  bv  all  of  your 
regiments  now  oo  duty  at  the  canal  and  at  the  New 
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York  batterr.    The  pickets  will  be  replaced  bj  the 
compaQiea  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  there. 
Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  serrant, , 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-General. 
Col.  Charles  Dbtbks,  Commanding  Fiileenth  Regi- 
ment Mass.  Vols. 
A  troe  copy. 
Wm.  R.  Htslop,  Lieut  and  A.  D.  C. 

HsAD-QiTArncEs  Cosps  or  Obsebtatioh,  I 

POOLMVILLB,  Oct,  20,  1861— lOi  p.  M.       f 

Special  Orders,  No.  — .  Colonel  Devens  will  land 
opposite  Harrison's  Island  with  four  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  discovered  by  Captain  rhilbrick  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leesbnrg.  The  landing  and  march  wiU  be 
effected  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

Colonel  Lee,  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
will  immediately  after  Colonel  Devens'  departure  oc- 
cupy Harrison's  Island  with  four  companies  of  his 
reziment,  and  will  cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be 
taken  across  the  island  to  the  point  of  departure  of 
Colonel  Devens. 

One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  occupy  the 
heights  on  the  Virginia  shone,  after  Colonel  Devens' 
departure  to  cover  his  return. 

Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  the 
tow-path,  and  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  dajbreak,  and  having  routed,  will  pursue  as  far  as 
he  deems  prudent,  and  will  destroy  the  camp,  if  prac- 
ticable, before  returning. 

He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on  the 
country,  will  under  all  circumstances  keep  his  com- 
mand well  in  hand,  and  not  sacrifice  this  to  any  sup- 
posed advantage  of  rapid  pursuit. 

Having  accomplished  tiiis  duty.  Colonel  Devens  will 
return  to  his  present  position,  unless  he  shall  see  one 
on  the  Virginia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he  can  un- 
doubtedly hold  until  reinforced,  and  one  which  can  be 
successfully  held  aeainst  largely  superior  numbers. 
In  such  case  he  will  nold  on  and  report. 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-General 

Great  care  will  be  used  by  Colonel  Devens  to  pre- 
vent any  unnecessary  injury  of  private  property,  and 
any  officer  or  soldier  stnurgling  trom  the  command  for 
curiosity  or  plunder  will  t^  instantly  shot. 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Bngadier-General 
A  true  copy. 

Wm.  R.  Htslop,  Lieut  and  A.  D.  C. 

The  following  is  given  aa  the  last  order  to 
Col.  Baker.  It  could  never  have  reached  him. 
It  shows  what  report  he  sent  to  Gren  Stone,  and 
indicates  under  what  orders  he  was  acting : 

Head-quarters  Corps  op  Obsrrtation,  ) 
Edwards'  Frrbt,  Oct.  SI— 8.45  p.  m.     j 
Colonel  £.  D,  Baker,  Commanding  RigU  Winq  : 

CoLoxsL :  Tours  of  2.30  is  received.  I  am  glad  you 
find  your  position  tenable.  If  satisfied  with  it,  hold 
on,  and  don't  let  the  troops  get  fatigued  or  starved 
while  waiting. 

Please  detailplenty  of  officers  to  attend  to  the  food 
of  the  men.  Do  you  need  more  artillery  than  the 
eight  pieces  now  at  your  disposition  ? 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  P.  STONE,  Brig.-Gen.  Com*g. 
A  true  copy. 
William  R.  Htslop,  Lieut  and  A.  D.  C. 

Tn  the  morning  a  skirmish  took  place  be- 
tween the  command  of  Col.  Lee,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Twentieth,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
cover  Col.  Devens'  retreat,  and  about  one  hun- 
•Ired  Mississippi  riflemen.  Col.  Devens  then 
fell  back  in  good  order  on  Col.  Lee's  position. 
Presently  he  again  advanced,  his  men  behav- 
ing admirably,  fighting,  retiring,  and  advancing 


in  perfect  order,  and  exhibiting  every  proof  of 
high  courage  and  good  discipline.  Had  the  cav- 
alry scouting  party  sent  to  him  in  the  moming 
been  with  him,  then  he  could  have  had  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  superior  force 
which  afterward  overwhelmed  his  regiment. 

Between  twelve  and  one  p.  m.  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  force  in  front  of  Col.  Devens,  and  a 
sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and  was  maintained  for 
some  time  by  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  un- 
supported ;  and  finding  he  would  be  outflanked. 
Col.  Devens  retired  a  short  distance,  and  took 
up  a  position  near  the  wood,  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Col.  Lee,  where  he  remained  until  two 
o'clock,  when  he  again  fell  back,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Col.  Baker,  and  took  his  place  with 
the  portions  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts 
and  First  California  which  bad  arrived. 

The  movement  of  troops  now  to  the  Virginia 
side  was  constant — until  700  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  three  companies  of  the  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, the  First  California  battalion,  and 
some  companies  of  the  Tammany  Regiment 
had  crossea,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  one  o'clock  the  order  had  been  given  to 
the  right  battery  detached  from  the  New  York 
Kinth  to  report  to  Gen.  Baker  at  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Harrison's  Island. 
In  half  an  hour  the  four  pieces  arrived  at  the 
spot)  in  command  of  Lieut.  BramhalL  At  this 
time  but  little  firing  was  heard  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  that  only  desultory. 

At  about  half-past  two  p.  m.,  however,  the 
firing  of  musketry  suddenly  became  very  brisk, 
accompanied  by  occasional  discharges  of  artil- 
lery. At  this  time  Col.  Baker,  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  superintending  the  d^atch 
of  reinforcements,  crossed  himself,  accompanied 
by  but  one  officer,  Major  Younff,  of  his  com- 
mand, leaving  word  to  forward  the  artillery 
with  all  despatch.  The  means  provided  for  this 
purpose  consisted  of  two  scows,  manned  by 
poles,  and  which,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the 
current,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
trip  from  the  mainland  to  the  island. 

Lieut.  'Bramhall  thus  describes  the  crossing  in 
his  report:  *'  I  took  command,  and  ordered  the 
immediate  embarkation  of  the  pieces.  I  crossed 
with  the  first  piece,  (which  happened  to  be  a 
Rhode  Island  piece,)  accompanied  by  Col. 
Coggswell,  of  the  Tammany  Regiment,  arriving 
upon  the  island  after  a  half  hour's  hard  labor  to 
keep  the  boat  from  floating  down  the  stream. 
We  ascended  the  steep  bank,  made  soft  and 
sloppy  by  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  at  a 
rapid  gait  crossed  the  island  to  the  second 
crossing.  At  this  point  we  found  only  a  scow, 
on  which  we  did  not  dare  to  cross  the  piece  and 
the  horses  together,  and  thus  lost  further  time 
by  being  obliged  to  make  two  crossings.  Upon 
arriving  on  the  Virginia  shore  we  were  com- 
pelled to  dismount  the  piece  and  carriage,  and 
haul  the  former  up  by  the  prolonge,  the  infantry 
assisting  in  carrying  the  parts  of  the  latter  to  a 
point  about  thirty  feet  up  a  precipitous  ascent, 
rendered  almost   impassable  with  soft  mud, 
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wbere  we  remounted  the  pieoe,  and,  bitching 
^  the  horses,  dragged  it  throagh  a  perfect 
likk^  up  to  the  open  groand  above,  where  the 
ii^tiog  was  going  on. 

*"  Daring  all  this  time  the  firing  had  continued 
vUb  great  briskness,  and  that  uie  enemy's  fire 
Ts  very  effectual  was  evident  from  the  large 
Kfflber  of  wounded  and  dead  who  were  being 
b«ne  to  the  boats.  But  a  few  moments  ore- 
TiOQs  to  coming  into  position  the  firing  had 
ceased,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found  that  our 
mm  were  resting  many  with  arms  stacked  in 
front  of  them.  The  ground  upon  which  was 
8Qch  of  the  fight  aa  I  engaged  m  was  an  open 
qieee,  forming  a  parallelogram,  enclosed  enture- 
ly  in  woods.  Our  men  were  disposed  in  a 
semieircle,  the  right  and  left  termini  of  which 
rested  upon  the  woods,  with,  as  near  as  I  could 
feeern,  skirmishers  thrown  out  upon  each 
lank,  while  the  convexity  of  our  lines  skirted 
the  fM  overhanging  the  river.  The  ground 
s&oped  fr(Hn  a  point  about  forty  yards  from  the 
dtff  soffieientlj  to  afford  a  very  tolerable  cover 
fbroormen.'* 

The  field  was  about  seventy-five  yards  in 
breadth  by  two  hundred  in  length.  At  the  dis- 
tant front  and  down  the  right  and  lefl,  a  thick 
dark  forest  skirted  its  sides.  Behind,  the  bluff 
ftO  steeply  off  to  the  river.  A  winding  spur  of 
the  field  extended  a  few  rods  into  the  woods 
OQ  the  left,  half  way  between  the  opposing 
lioes.  Directly  on  the  left,  and  near  where  a 
crodced  path  led  the  Federal  force  to  the  fight, 
a  nmne  fell  dightly  off,  its  opposite  bank 
atcecding  to  the  thicket  of  woods  which  thus 
totally  surrounded  the  field.  About  four  o'clock 
p.  iL,  OoL  Baker  formed  his  line  for  action. 
At  this  time  no  enemy  was  anywhere  visible 
IB  rank,  but  from  the  woods  in  the  extreme 
front  a  galling  irregular  fire  poured  out  upon 
his  men.  They  -were  then  ranged,  in  no  very 
exaet  order,  froai  right  to  left,  the  wings  par- 
tiaUy  covered  by  the  thicket — portions  of  the 
eeotre  lying  close  to  the  edge  of  the  hill — while 
others  bol<fiy  stepped  forward,  delivered  their 
fire  at  the  woods^  returned  to  load,  and  advance 
agun  and  a^uin.  The  men  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Twentieth  Masscichusetts  were  placed  on  the 
right,  the  Callfornians  on  the  left,  while  the 
•rtflkfy,  with  tbe  Tanmiany  companies,  were 
posted  m  the  centre.  A  quick  consultation  was 
wM.  lotimatioDS  of  a  large  hostile  force  near 
were  received.  No  retreat  could  be  effected  in 
»fety.  The  fire  was  growing  hot  A  retro- 
Snde  movement  would  only  bring  seven- 
teen hundred  men  to  the  river's  bnnk,  with 
two  boats,  capable  of  carrying  sixty  persons 
od»,  to  transport  them  over  a  swift  channel, 
while  it  would  cause  a  rush  of  tlie  enemy  upon 
than.  Their  only  hope  was  in  maintaining 
fiwr  ground  udUI  troops  by  the  Edwards' 
Ferry  could  force  a  way  to  their  aid.  The 
wemyhad  evidently  concentrated  here  under 
the  apprehension  that  tbe  principal  attack 
would  come  from  this  quarter.  The  battle 
aow  commenced  in  earnest  on  the  left,  and  was 


brought  on  by  pushing  two  companies  forward 
to  feel  the  enemy  in  the  wood.  They  advanced 
half  the  distance,  and  were  met  by  a  murder- 
ous fire  from  the  enemy,  which  was  followed 
by  a  terrific  volley  along  their  whole  front. 
They  still  kept  their  cover,  but  the  bullets  rat- 
tled against  tbe  whole  Federal  line,  which  gave 
a  quick  reply.  Instantly  both  ends  of  the  field 
were  clouded  in  smoke,  and  the  contest  raged 
hotly  for  an  hour.  Feeling  their  strength,  the 
enemy  pressed  down  the  sUles  of  the  field,  and 
the  fi^ht  grew  close  until  Col.  Baker  fell  while 
cheenng  his  men,  and  by  his  own  example  sus- 
taining them  in  the  obstinate  resistance  they 
were  making.  The  command  soon  devolved 
on  Col.  CoggsweU,  who  saw  that  the  day  was 
lost,  and  that  the  time  for  retreat  had  come. 

The  enemy  pursued  to  the  edge  of  the  blnfif^ 
over  the  landing-place,  and  poured  in  a  heav}- 
fire  as  the  Federal  force  were  endeavoring  to 
crofls  to  the  island.  The  retreat  was  rapid,  but 
according  to  orders.  The  men  formed  near  the 
river,  maintaining  for  nearly  half  an  hour  the 
hopeless  contest  rather  than  surrender. 

The  smaller  boat  had  disappeared,  no  one 
knew  where.  The  larger  boat,  rapidly  and  too 
heavily  loaded,  swamped  at  fifteen  feet  from 
the  shore,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  soldiers 
but  to  swim,  surrender,  or  die.  With  a  devo- 
tion worthv  of  the  cause  they  were  serving, 
officers  and  men,  while  quarter  was  being 
offered  to  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
stripped  themselves  of  their  swords  and  mus- 
kets and  hurled  them  out  into  the  river  to 
prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  tbe  foe, 
and  saved  themselves  as  they  could,  by  swim- 
ming, floating  on  logs,  and  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  bushes  of  the  forest,  and  to  make 
their  way  up  and  down  the  river  bank  to  a  place 
of  crossing. 

The  fate  of  the  piece  of  artillery  which  had 
been  so  effective,  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Bramhall,  who  commanded  it: 

^^  Finding  that  the  battle  was  lost  to  us,  and 
with  but  one  man  left  to  aid  me,  (Booth,  of  the 
California  regiment,)  and  growing  weak  and 
stiff  from  my  wounds,  of  which  I  received 
three,  none  dangerous,  I  caused  the  piece  to  be 
drawn  down  to  the  edge  of  the  diff,  whence  it 
was  afterward  thrown  down,  lodging  in  the 
rocks  and  logs,  with  which  the  descent  was 
cumbered,  and,  assisted  by  two  privates  of  the 
Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Kegiment,  made  my 
way  to  the  boat  and  over  to  the  island.  Hero 
I  found  my  own  section  and  the  other  piece  be^ 
longing  to  the  Rhode  Island  section,  one  of 
which  I  had  had;  and  leaving  directions  to 
command  tbe  ford  at  the  upper  end  'of  the 
island  with  two  pieces,  and  to  hold  the  other 
in  reserve  to  act  where  circumstances  might 
require  aid  to  cover  the  retreat  of  our  own  in- 
fantry, I  crossed  to  the  mainland.  I  had  first 
despatched  a  messenger  for  Lieut  Clark,  of  our 
battery,  who  soon  after  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand. The  only  projectile  with  which  the  am- 
munition chest  was  provided  was  the  James 
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sheU,  I  have  been  told  by  those  from  the  right 
and  left  who  could  correctly  observe  their  effect, 
that  they  burst,  and  with  great  effect.  The 
short  range  at  which  they  were  fired  would  of 
course  hardly  admit  of  any  very  appreciable 
deviation  from  a  direct  course,  such  as  has  been 
remarked  of  the  projectile.  The  piece,  I  have 
since  learned,  was  taken  by  the  enemy ;  with 
i  0  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  rounds  of  shell, 
nud  about  twenty  blanks.  I  do  not  think  it 
^vas  possible  to  have  saved  the  piece  from  cap- 
ture, for  it  would  have  required  a  full  half  hour 
to  have  gotten  it  down  to  the  river,  when  if  it 
were  shipped  upon  the  boat  it  would  have  been 
necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wounded, 
^vho  were  being  conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  could  have 
crossed  at  all,  for  the  scow  sunk  with  its  weight 
of  men  the  next  trip  after  I  returned  in  it.  The 
Iiorses  belonging  to  the  piece  were  all  shot;  and 
I  learn  from  Oapt.  Vaughan,  who  has  since  been 
over  to  bury  the  dead,  that  five  of  them  lay 
(lead  in  one  heap.  I  regretted  that  the  canister 
which  was  to  be  sent  over  to  us  did  not  reach 
us,  as  with  it  I  might  have  at  least  kept  the 
enemy  sufficiently  in  check  to  have  given  time 
to  many  of  the  wounded  who  were  left  on  the 
Virginia  side  to  have  escaped." 

The  report  of  the  Confederate  General  Evans 
states  his  killed  and  wounded  at  three  hundred, 
lie  speaks  of  his  force  as  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  without  artillery,  engaged  against  ten 
thousand  with  five  batteries.  The  force  to 
which  he  was  opposed  was  about  twenty-one 
hundred,  with  one  piece  of  artillery  that  was 
served  effectively,  the  other  three  being  fired 
only  at  intervals.  The  Confederate  forces  en- 
gaged were  the  Eighth  Virginia,  and  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Regiments. 
The  First  Mississippi  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  Massachusetts  Fifteenth  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two, including  a  Lieut- Colonel  and  fourteen 
out  of  twenty-eight  line  officers  who  crossed. 
The  Massachusetts  Twentieth  lost,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  The  Tammany  com- 
panies lost  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The 
First  California  Regiment  lost  three  hundred, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Meantime  at  Edwai'ds'  Ferry,  where  the  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  consisted  of  two 
scows  and  a  yawl  boot.  Gen.  Stone  was  pre- 
paring to  push  forward  to  the  road  by  which 
the  enemy's  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  if  driven, 
lie  says: — "The  additional  artiUery  had  al- 
ready been  sent,  and  when  the  messenger,  who 
did  not  leave  the  field  until  after  three  o'clock, 
was  questioned  as  to  Colonel  Baker's  position, 
he  informed  me  that  the  Colonel,  when  he  left, 
seemed  to  feel  perfectly  secure,  and  could  doubt- 
less hold  his  position  in  case  he  should  not 
advance.  The  same  statement  was  made  by 
another  messenger  half  an  hour  later,  and  I 
watched  anxiously  for  a  sign  of  advance  on  .the 
right,  in  order  to  push  forward  Gen.  Gorman. 
It  was,  as  had  been  explained  to  Colonel  Baker, 


impracticable  to  throw  Gen.  Gorman's  brigade 
directly  to  the  right  by  reason  of  the  battery  in. 
the  woods,  between  which  we  had  never  been. 
able  to  reconnoitre. 

"At  four  p.  M.,  or  thereabouts,  I  telegrapbetl 
to  General  Banks  for  a  brigade  of  his  m vision, 
intending  it  to  occupy  the  ground  on  this  side  of 
the  river  near  Harrison's  Island,  which  would  be 
abandoned  in  case  of  a  rapid  advance ;  and  short- 
ly after,  as  the  fire  slackened,  a  messenger  was 
waited  for,  on  whose  tidings  should  be  given 
orders  either  for  the  advance  of  General  Gorman. 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  or  for  the  dis- 
position for  tlie  night  in  the  position  then  held. 

"  At  five  p.  M.  Captain  Candy  arrived  from 
the  field  and  announced  the  melancholy  tidings 
of  Colonel  Baker's  death,  but  with  no  intelli- 
gence of  any  further  disaster.  I  immediately 
apprised  General  Banks  of  Col.  Baker's  death, 
and  I  rode  quickly  to  the  right  to  assume  com- 
mand. Before  arriving  opposite  the  island, 
men  who  had  crossed  the  river  plainly  gave 
evidence  of  the  disaster,  and  on  reaching  the 
same  I  was  satisfied  of  it  by  the  conduct  of  the 
men  then  landing  in  boats. 

"  Orders  were  then  given  to  hold  the  island 
and  establish  a  patrol  on  the  tow-path  from  op- 
posite the  island  to  the  line  of  pickets  near  the 
Monocacy,  and  I  returned  to  the  left  to  secure 
the  troops  there  from  disaster,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  moving  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Orders  arrived  from  Gen.  McClellan  to  hold 
the  island  and  Virginia  shore  at  Edwards'  Fer- 
ry at  all  risks,  indicating  at  the  same  time  that 
reinforcements  would  be  sent,  and  immediately 
additional  means  of  intrenchments  were  for- 
warded, and  Gen.  Gorman  was  furnished  with 
particular  directions  to  hold  out  against  any 
and  every  force  of  the  enemy." 

The  crossing  was  ultimately  continued,  and 
by  Tuesday  morning  four  thousand  infantry,  a 
section  of  Ricketts'  battery,  and  Van  Alen's 
cavalry  detachment  were  safely  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  Five  hundred  feet  of  intrench- 
raent  was  thrown  up.  At  8  a.  m.  on  Tues- 
day, Gen.  Banks  arrived  and  took  command. 

All  Tuesday  night  the  whistles  of  the  loco- 
motives bringing  Confederate  reinforcements 
to  Leesburg  were  distinctly  heard.  On  Tuesday 
morning  Gen.  McClellan  was  disposed  to  hold 
the  position  on  the  Virginia  side,  but  further 
information  caused  a  change  of  purpose.  A 
bridge  of  boats  taken  from  the  canal,  together 
with  others  passing  up  and  down  which  were 
stopped,  was  formed,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
entire  force  returned  to  the  Maryland  shore. 

The  first  cause  of  failure  consisted  in  the  lack 
of  suitable  means  of  transportation.  The  Fed- 
eral force  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  evidently  outnum- 
bered and  overpowered.  The  crossing  was  at  an 
exceedingly  unfavorable  spot ;  it  was  the  same 
as  crossing  two  ferries  at  %  point  where  the  cur- 
rent being  narrow,  becomes  swifter.  The  move- 
ment should  have  ceased  with  what  had  been 
done  on  Sunday  night.  No  suitable  preparations 
were  made  for  that  afterward  undertidi:en. 
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BALTIMORE  is  the  principal  city  of  Mary- 
|j&i,baTiiig  in  1860  a  population  of  212,418. 
k  h  atoated  on  a  small  bay  or  estuary  which 
extends  aboat  two  and  a  half  miles  inland  from 
tfce  north  side  of  Patapsco  river,  about  twelve 
Bsks  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  i§  about  two  hundred  miles  by  ship  channel 
from  the  ocean,  and  thirty-eight  miles  by  rail- 
road northeast  from  Washington,  and  ninety- 
d^mOes  southwest  from  Philadejphia.  Its  cen- 
tral poffition  and  admirable  situation  has  made 
it  a  place  of  largo  trade  with  the  Northern  and 
Southeni  Stat^.  Possessing  slaves  like  the 
Sovdiaii  States,  the  citizens  were  nevertheless 
^iet  spectators  of  the  agitations  in  the  extreme 
North  and  Sonth.  A  handful  of  votes  were 
tmt  in  faror  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President,  but 
tbe  sentiment  of  the  people  assimilated  rather 
Tifli  that  of  Virginia,  on  the  South,  than  with 
Beansvlvania,  on  the  North. 

Apiohl^  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  4f 
the  19th  of  December  to  listen  to  an  address 
frofDiAH«  Handy,  the  Commissioner  sent  to 
Maryland  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Ilis  view 
of  tlie  object  of  the  seceding  States  was  thus 
IR«s3ited  to  the  meeting :  *^  Secession  is  not  in- 
taded  to  break  up  the  present  Government^ 
tat  to  perpetuate  it.  Our  plan  is  for  the  South- 
^m  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  for  the 
pieaent,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
^n  to  be  made,  guaranteeing  our  just  rights ; 
aid  if  the  Northern  States  will  not  make  these 
aBeodments,  by  which  these  rights  shall  be 
tteored  to  us,  then  we  must  secure  them  the 
b«t  way  we  can.  This  question  of  slavery  must 
be  settled  now  or  never.  Many  remedies  have 
^alfid,  we  mnst  try  amputation  to  bring  it  to 
a  lieiltfay  state.  We  must  have  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  if  we  cannot  get  them 
v«  must  set  up  for  ourselves."  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days  by  movements  for  a 
Unioo  meeting.  At  the  preliminary  meeting, 
fot  completing  the  arrangements,  Archibald 
Stei&ig,  upon  taking  the  chair,  made  this  pithy 
address:  "Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
h«cT  you  have  done  me.  I  cannot  hesitate 
wbtt  my  countrymen  call  on  me  at  such  a  time 
as1irii,f<jr  I  hold  every  thing  I  possess,  prop- 
erty, fnaily,  and  life,  of  slight  value  when 
<»fflpired  with  country ;  and  I  consider  the 
nudntttMoce  of  its  Union  as  our  only  safeguard." 
The  meeting  which  ensued  upon  the  completion 
of  these  arrangements,  was  one  of  the  most 
in^rosdve  and  influential  assemblages  convened 
in  Baltimore  for  political  purposes.  The  Union 
aad  Major  Anderson  were  greatly  cheered,  and 
the  word  "  secession  "  appeared  to  be  very  re- 
pBgnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  assemblage. 

^  following,  one  of  a  large  number  of  reso- 
lations  pc^^,  is  expressive  of  the  position  of 
those  present : 

Rmhfdy  That  the  pre^nt  condition  of  our  country 
teaods  of  all  who  lore  her  a  spirit  of  fairness,  of 
c*nior,  of  conciliation,  of  concession,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  and  that  we  haU  with  thankful  and  hopeful 
wts  the  patriotic  efforts  now  being  made  in  Coo- 
gna  for  the  settlement,  as  we  trust  ibrerer,  of  the 


dangerous  qn^ioiis  at  lasnci  on  some  ooostfttrtieMl, 
ju8t,  and  equitable  principle ;  and  that  lucb  of  our 
statesmen  and  States,  whether  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South,  as  may  contribute  moat  to  this  holy  end,  will 
challenge  the  highest  place  in  the  affections  of  our 
oountiy ;  and  those  who  maj  rcAise  to  lend  their  aid 
to  this  holy  purpose  msy  justly  expect,  as  they  will  bo 
sure  to  roceire,  the  condemnation  and  reprobation  of 
the  present,  as  well  as  of  fViture  ages. 

The  city,  however,  remained  an  inactive 
spectator  of  the  progress  of  events,  until  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter.  The  excitement  then 
aroused  was  most  intense,  and  efforts  were 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  seceded  States  to 
turn  it  to  their  benefit,  and  even,  if  possible, 
secure  the  secession  of  Ifaryland. 

Through  Baltimore  passed  the  only  line  of 
railway  from  the  North  and  East  to  \Va>*hing- 
ton.  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  response  to  the 
President's  proclamation,  might  ami  every  man 
for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  but,  as  tbe  only 
lino  of  communication  by  land  was  tlirough 
Baltimore  and  Maryland,  an  obstruction  here 
might  delay  their  progress  until  forces  from  the 
South  seized  the  National  city.  Apprehensions 
of  disturbance  upon  tlio  passage  of  troops 
through  the  city  for  Washington  were  excited. 
On  the  18th  of  April  the  Marshal  of  Police  is- 
sued his  orders  lo  cause  a  vigilant  eye  to  bo 
kept  on  all  persons  attempting  to  incite  riot  or 
disorder,  and  to  have  them  followed  and  arrest- 
ed. He  also  received  A*om  the  officers  of  the 
"State-Right  Association"  the  most  solemn 
pledge  that  no  demonstration  would  bo  made 
against  the  Federal  troops  expected  to  pass 
through  the  city.  He  saia,  **  tbe  peace  of  Bal- 
timore will  be  maintained  at  all  haxards.^' 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  issued  a  proclamation 
invoking  aU  good  citizens  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  ^eace  and  good  order  of  the  city,  and 
to  refrain  from  the  expression  of  sentiments 
that  might  have  an  irritating  effect. 

On  the  19th,  a  body  of  troops  fh)m  the  North 
were  expected  to  arrive  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Railroad.  At  the  depot  a  crowd 
of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  gathered. 
Soon  after  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  train 
from  Philadelphia,  comprising  twenty -nine  cars, 
arrived.  Without  disembarking  the  soldiers 
from  the  train,  horses  were  attached  to  tlie 
several  cars,  which  were  drawn  along  Pratt 
street  to  the  Camden  station.  Six  cars  were 
permitted  to  pass  without  any  particular  disturb- 
ance except  hooting  and  yelling.  The  horses 
attached  to  the  seventh  oar  becoming  restive, 
were  detached,  and  the  car  moved  without 
their  aid  nearly  to  Gay  street,  where  a  body  of 
laborers  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  bed  of 
the  street,  and  for  this  purpose  removing  the 
cobble  stones. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  men  assembled  at  this 
point,  having  followed  the  car  from  the  depot, 
and  with  cheers  for  President  Davis  and  the 
Southem  Confederacy,  hurled  bitter  taunts  at 
the  Northern  Black  Republicans,  as  they  termed 
them.    The  troops  remained  in  perfect  silence. 
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This  continned  for  several  minDtes,  when,  as 
the  horses  were  again  attached  and  the  car 
moved  off,  it  was  proposed  to  stone  it.  Before 
the  car  had  gone  twentj  yards,  almost  everj 
window  therein  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
a  portion  of  the  crowd  followed  a  considerable 
distance  hurling  paving-stones.  The  eighth  car 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
ninth  car,  apparently  being  empty,  or  at  least 
no  person  being  visible  except  the  driver  of  the 
team,  escaped  with  only  one  stone  thrown. 

The  tenth  car  was  observed  approaching  from 
Pratt  street  bridge,  when  a  number  of  persons, 
seizing  the  picks  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers, 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  tear  up  the  track. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  succeed,  as  a  last 
resort  Uiey  took  up  the  paving-stones,  and  threw 
chem  on  the  track,  almost  covering  it  from  ob- 
servation. They  also  dumped  a  cart-load  of 
sand  on  the  bed  of  the  track,  placing  also  four 
or  five  large  anchors  thereon,  having  bodily 
removed  them  from  the  sidewalk.  This  beins 
accomplished,  they,  with  loud  hurrahs,  dared 
the  troops  to  come  on ;  but  the  latter,  observ- 
ing the  posture  of  affairs,  deemed  it  more  pru- 
dent to  turn  back  to  the  President  street  depot. 

Mayor  Brown  hastened  to  the  President 
street  depot,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  any 
disturbance^  At  this  point  there  still  remained 
upwards  of  twenty  cars  filled  with  the  troops, 
and'five  or  six  cars  which  had  been  used  for  the 
reception  of  ammunition,  baggage,  &o. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
command  was  given  for  the  troops  to  disembark 
and  form  on  the  outside.  While  forming,  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  people, 
who  impeded  their  march,  up  President  street 
by  every  possible  means.  Stones  were  thrown 
in  great  numbers.  At  Fawn  street  two  of  the 
soldiers  were  knocked  down  by  stones  and 
greatly  injured. 

After  the  cars  had  been  checked  and  return- 
ed to  the  depot,  as  above  stated,  the  military 
formed  and  prepared  to  march  through  the  city. 

From  the  President  street  depot  to  Pratt 
street  bridge  they  were  pursued  by  the  excited 
crowd,  who  continued  to  hurl  stones,  and,  it 
is  stated,  fired  at  them  with  muskets,  &c. 
Mayor  Brown  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  with  a  strong  body  of  police.  The 
soldiers  continued  on  up  Pratt  street  over  the 
bridge,  where  several  more  were  badly  injured 
by  the  stones  thrown  at  the  rear  ranks.  They 
came  along  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  when  they 
reached  Market  8pace,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  closed  in  behind  them  and  conmienced 
stoning  them. 

When  they  reached  Gay  street,  where  the 
track  had  been  torn  up,  a  large  crowd  of  men 
anned  with  paving-stones  showered  them  on 
their  heads  with  such  force  that  several  of  them 
were  knocked  down  in  the  ranks.  These, 
after  lying  a  few  moments  crawled  on  their 
hands  and  knees  into  some  of  the  stores  on 
Pratt  street.  After  they  fell  tliere  was  no  fur- 
ther attack  made  on  them,  and  those  thus 


wounded  were  taken  to  apothecary  stores  for 
medical  attendance. 

At  the  corner  of  South  and  Pratt  streeta  a 
man  fired  a  pistol  into  the  ranks  of  the  military, 
when  those  in  the  rear  ranks  immediately 
wheeled  and  fired  upon  their  assailants,  and 
several  were  wounded.  The  guns  of  the  sol- 
diers that  had  fallen  wounded  were  seized,  and 
fired  upon  the  ranks  with  fatal  effect  in  two  in- 
stances. 

After  they  reached  Calvert  street  they  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  their  pursuers  by  a  rapid  fire, 
which  brought  dovm  two  or  three,  and  they 
were  not  much  molested  until  they  reached 
Howard  street,  where  another  large  crowd  was 
assembled.  Some  stones  were  thrown  at  them, 
but  their  guns  were  not  loaded,  and  theypassed 
on  through  the  dense  crowd  down  Howard 
street  towards  the  depot 
^  The  scene  on  Pratt  street,  as  stated,  was  of 
a*  startling  character.  The  wounded  soldiers, 
three  in  number,  were  taken  up  carefully  and 
carried  to  places  of  safety  by  the  citizens  along 
the  street. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  troops  received  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  assailants.  The  pav- 
ing-stones were  dashed  with  great  force  against 
their  backs  and  heads,  and  marching  thus  in 
close  ranks,  they  were  unable  to  effectually  de- 
fend themselves.  When  they  did  turn  and  fire, 
it  was  without  halt,  and  being  thus  massed  to- 
gether, their  shots  took  effect  mostly  on  inno- 
cent spectators  who  were  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment They  stood  the  assault  with  stones  with- 
out resistance,  the  entire  distance  from  the 
President  street  depot  until  they  reached  the 
vicinity  of  South  street,  and  then  fired  obliquely 
on  to  the  pavements,  rather  than  turning  on 
their  assailants.  The  police  did  their  utmost 
to  protect  the  troops  from  assault,  and  partially 
succeeded  until  they  reached  Gay  street,  where 
the  crowd,  armed  with  paving-stones,  were  col- 
lected. They  rushed  in  between  the  police  and 
the  rear  ranks,  driving  them  back,  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  military.  Afler  the  firing 
commenced,  the  assaulting  party  dispersed,  and 
for  the  balance  of  the  route  there  was  no  attack 
upon  them.  The  four  soldiers  who  fell  wounded 
in  the  street,  were  struck  down  between  Gay 
and  Calvert  streets,  where  the  fiercest  of  the 
attack  was  made  on  them.  The  troops  com- 
posed the  Sixth  regiment  of  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Colonel  E.  F.  Jones,  in 
all  eleven  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  rank  and  file. 

It  was  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  when 
the  train  left  the  Camden  station.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  a  discharge  of  firearms  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  crowd  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Pratt  and  Howard  streets,  where  a  body 
of  infantry  from  one  of  the  Northern  States, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  were  seen 
rapidly  approaching  the  depot,  and  no  doubt 
anxious  to  reach  the  cars. 

The  excitement  now  was  beyond  description, 
and  a  man  displaying  the  fiag  of  tlie  Confeder- 
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iSt  Statea  seemed  to  be  the  rallying  point  of 
^  £safrected  people.  Some  of  theee  assaulted 
^  command  with  stones,  when  a  nmnber  of 
tfce  latter  discharged  their  muskets.  At  least 
^entj  shots  were  fired,  bat  it  happily  proved 
Aat  no  person  was  injored.  There  seemed  to 
le  but  littlo  discipline  among  the  troops^spe- 
dally  as  they  rushed  along  pell-melL  Whilst 
tlay  were  entering  the  cars  a  crowd  of  younff 
men  gare  tbem  several  volleys  of  bricks  ana 
sfeooes,  some  of  which  demolished  the  windows 
of  the  cars,  whereupon  three  or  four  of  the 
privates  pointed  their  muskets  through  the  car 
wndows  and  fired,  but  no  one  was  ii^ured. 

The  bag;gage  and  munitions,  in  two  cars, 
me  seized  by  the  crowd,  but  rescued  by  the 
poGoe.  Other  troops  were  sent  bade  to  the 
mders  of  the  State  by  orders  of  Gov.  Hides. 
The  military  of  the  city  were  called  out,  and 
qdet  was  restored  at  evening.  Among  the 
^ed  was  Bobert  W.  Davis,  a  member  of  a 
mssrtagaiikb  firm,  and  a  person  hdd  in  high  es- 
teem by  a  large  cirde  of  Mends  and  acouaint- 
an^a.  Nine  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  killed, 
and  Bumy  wounded.  Twenty-five  of  the  wound- 
^  Jfassachusetts  troops  were  sent  to  the  Wash- 
ington hospital 

I)aring  tiie  night  following  a  report  prevailed 
tbat  more  Northern  troops  were  approaching 
by  the  Northern  Central  Railway.  Tt  was  im- 
Biediatd J  resolved  to  destroy  the  bri^Kes  near- 
eit  the  city,  on  both  the  Northern  roadiB  ending 
in  Baltamore.  The  bridge  at  Canton  was  thus 
fetioyed,  and  two  bridges  between  Cockey  sville 
airi  Adiland  ;  also  the  bridges  over  little  Gun- 
powder and  Bush  rivers.  This  was  ordered  to 
be  doQe  by  the  authorities  of  Baltimore.  Upon 
a  r^^resemtation  of  the  events  to  President  Lin- 
ooId,  he  ordered  that  '^  no  more  troops  diould  be 
broqght  through  Baltimore,  if,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  without  interruption  or  opposition, 
they  can  be  marched  around  Baltimore." 

The  public  mind  continued  in  a  feverish  state 
from  the  excitement  of  Friday,  when  unfound- 
ed renorts  that  Northern  troops  were  approach- 
ing me  city,  aroused  a  most  indescribable  tu- 
rndt,  like  ten  thousand  people  bereft  of  reason. 
The  emff  of  the  rumors  becoming  finally 
known,  peace  and  order  were  restored. 

The  transmission  of  the  mails,  and  the  removal 
of  provisions  from  the  city,  however,  were  sna- 
pped by  the  orders  of  the  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Pdiee.  Four  car  loads  of  mUitary  stores, 
dothing,  tents,  and  other  army  equipments, 
nffident  for  the  accommodation  or  a  thou- 
SMid  men,  and  the  property  of  the  Government, 
w«e  thus  detained.  On  the  24th,  the  city  pre- 
sented much  the  appearance  of  a  military  camp. 
Tbe  number  of  volunteers  there  enlisted,  was 
pot  as  high  as  25,000.  Large  quantities  of  pro- 
Tifions  were  seized,  and  its  departure  from  the 
city  stopped.  About  four  hundred  picked  men 
feft  the  city  for  the  Relay  House,  on  Uie  Balti- 
BBore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
9smng  and  holding  that  important  strategic 
point   They  were  followed  by  a  force  of  about 


two  hundred  men,  hsTing  with  them  foot  fidd- 
pieces  and  an  abundance  of  ammunition.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  military  anthorities  to 
concentrate  there  about  1,200  men.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  seizure  was  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Pennsylvanians  with  Washington 
by  that  route. 

The  troops  at  Cockeyiville  were  removed  to 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Immediatdy  upon  the  departure  of  the  train, 
the  authorities  or  Bdtimore  County  despatched 
a  body  of  armed  men  to  follow  in  the  rear,  and 
destroy  the  bridges,  which  thev  did ;  burning 
all  the  bridses,  large  and  smdl,  from  Ashland 
to  the  Maryland  line,  with  one  exception,  the 
"Big  Gunpowder  Bridge." 

The  turnpike  from  Ashland  to  York  was  lit- 
erally black  with  vehicles  of  every  deccriptioo, 
containing  whole  families  from  Baltimore,  who 
were  hurrying  to  the  country.  A  ffrtat  many 
strangers  were  dso  proceeding  to  iVnnsylva- 
nia,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  more 
Northern  States. 

Unparallded  as  "was  the  excitement  in  Balti- 
more, after  one  week  quiet  was  not  only  re- 
stored, but  a  counter-revolution  took  place, 
which  by  its  mere  moral  force  reestablished 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgment. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  volunteer  militia 
were  dismissed  by  the  authorities. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  thirteen  hundred  troops 
landed  near  Fort  McHenry  ft-om  transports,  and 
were  thence  transferred  by  trains  to  Washington. 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  had  at 
noon  detailed  a  large  police  force,  who  m  ere  pres- 
ent at  Locust  Point,  and  acted  with  great  efficien- 
cy, under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Kane.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  were  present  in  person, 
as  also  the  Mayor.  Few  spectators  were  present 
at  Locust  Point,  but  the  wharves  on  tne  city 
side  were  filled  with  persons,  who  quietly  look- 
ed on  the  scene  of  the  disembarkation,  which 
was  very  tedious,  and  was  not  conduded  until 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  troops  were  Sherman's  Battery,  five  com- 
panies of  the  Third  Infantry  from  Texas,  and  a 
rennsylvania  Regiment. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers under  the  command  of  General  Butler, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Relay  House  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  proceeded  to 
fortify  their  position.  Subsequently,  on  the 
18th,  he  moved  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  Balti- 
more. It  soon  became  known  in  the  city,  and 
a  number  of  people  went  to  the  Camden  sta- 
tion to  witness  the  arrival. 

About  hdf-past  seven  o'clock  a  long  train 
came,  containing  a  portion  of  the  troops.  They 
disembarked  in  good  order,  and  marched  from 
the  depot  down  Lee  street  -and  other  streets 
to  Federal  Hill,  and,  moving  to  the  high  ground 
surrounding  the  Observatory,  stacked  arms,  and 
made  pi*eparations  for  a  long  rest. 

The  force  under  command  of  General  Butler 
was  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  Boston  Light 
Artillery,  M^or  Cook ;  a  stfbng  detachment 
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of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Colonel 
Jones,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  Eighth 
New  York  Regiment,  Lientenant-Oolonel  Wal- 
tenbnrg. 

On  the  route  to  the  Hill  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people,  who  greeted  the  military 
with  cheers  at  every  step,  the  ladies  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  doors  joining  in  the  applause  by 
waving  their  handkerchiefs. 

Thus  quietly  was  military  possession  taken 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  On  the  next  day  con- 
siderable reSnforcements  arrived. 

On  the  same  day,  the  commanding  General 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens.  He  thus 
states  his  object  in  marching  troops  within  the 
city: 

DspAcnmrr  or  AmfAPOLiSf     I 
FsDXBAL  Hill,  Baltiiiobj;,  May  14, 1861.  f 

A  detachment  of  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Gorern- 
roent  under  mv  command  have  occupied  the  cit^  of 
Baltimore  for  toe  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  en- 
forcing respect  and  obedience  to  laws  as  well  of  the 
State,  if  requested  thereto  by  the  civil  authorities,  as 
of  the  United  States— laws  which  are  being  violated 
within  its  limits  by  some  malimant  and  traitorous 
men — ^and  in  order  to  testify  the  acceptance  by  the 
Federal  €k)Temment  of  tiie  fact  that  the  city  and  all 
the  well-intentioned  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  loyal 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  are  to  bo  so  re- 
garded and  treated  by  all.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
all  misunderstanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  may  be  prevented,  and  to  set  at  rest  all  un- 
founded, false,  and  seditious  rumors,  to  relieve  all 
apprehensions,  if  any  are  felt  by  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  community,  and  to  make  it  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  traitors,  their  aiders  and  abettors, 
that  their  rebellious  acts  must  cease,  I  hereby,  by  the 
anthoritv  vested  in  me  as  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment or  Annapolis,  of  which  the  city  of  Baltimore 
forms  a  part,  do  now  command  and  make  known  that 
no  loyal  and  well-disposed  citizen  will  be  disturbed  in 
iiis  lawful  occupation  or  business ;  that  private  prop- 
erty will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  men  under  my 
command,  or  allowed  to  be  interfered  with  by  others, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  or  be  in  course  or 
preparation  to  be  used  to  afford  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  in  rebellion  against  the  Government,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere ;  all  which  property,  munitions  of 
war,  and  that  fitted  to  aid  and  support  the  rebellion, 
will  be  seized  and  held  subject  to  confiscation ;  and 
therefore  all  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  are  hereby  requested  to  report  to  me  forthwith, 
so  that  the  lawfulness  of  their  occupations  may  be 
known  and  understood,  and  all  misconstruction  of 
their  doings  avoided. 

Other  suggestions  and  requests  were  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation,  which  were  of  in- 
ferior importance.  The  first  assertion  of  mili- 
tary authority  over  the  city  authorities  took 
place  soon  after. 

General  Butler  detailed  Colonel  Hare,  of  Elli- 
oott's  Mills,  with  a  force  of  thirty-five  soldiers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Regiment,  to  demand  a 
surrender  of  the  arms  which  were  stored 
by  the  city  authorities  in  the  warehouse  cor- 
ner of  Gay  and  Second  streets.  The  Colo- 
nel with  his  command  marched  from  Federal 
Hill  through  various  streets,  and  reached  the 
warehouse  at  about  a  quarter  of  four  o'clock. 
Three  policemen  were  on  guard  at  the  comer, 
and  were  immediately  accosted  by  Colonel 
Hare,  who  demanded  possession  of  the  ware- 
house and  its  contents  m  the  name  of  the  Gen- 


eral Government    The  appearance  of  the  iiiili* 
tary  at  that  point  attracted  at  first  but  a  ttmall 
crowd,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.    The  i)oliceme]i 
stated  that  they  had  no  authority  to  yield  to 
the  demand  of  Col.  Hare,  until  ordered  to  do 
so  by  Marshal  Kane,  who  was  immediately  in- 
formed of  the  demand.    The  Marshal,  accom- 
panied by  Deputy  Marshal  Gififbrd,  and  Captain 
Bowen  and  several  policemen,  repaired  to  the 
warehouse,  where  the  same  demand,  in  the 
name  of  Gen.  Butler,  acting  by  ovder  of  the 
President,  was  made.   The  Marshal  stated  that 
without  the  orders  of  the  Police  Conmiissioners 
possession  could  not  be  given.    A  lengthy  con- 
versation ensued  between  him  and  Colonel  Hare, 
while  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, hastened  to  tise  office  of  the  Board, 
where,  after  consideration  of  the  demand,  it  was 
determined  to  surrender  the  arms  under  a  pro- 
test   The  military  force  was  during  this  time 
drawn  up  in  double  file  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  warehouse.  Charles  D.  Hinks,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  after  a  delay  of  a  half-hour, 
drove  in  his  carriage  to  the  corner,  and,  after 
alighting,  gave  Marshal  Kane  a  note,  informing 
him  of  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Board, 
and  which  was  communicated  to  Colonel  Hare, 
who  wrote  on  the  envelope  an  acceptance  of 
the  terms. 

The  doors  of  the  warehouse  were  then  open- 
ed, and  immediately  thereupon  a  number  of 
furniture  wagons  and  drays  were  drawn  to  the 
front,  and  laborers  commenced  the  work  of 
loading  them  with  boxes  containing  arms. 
After  being  loaded,  the  vehicles  passed  along 
Second  street,  until  that  street  from  South  to 
Gay  was  nearly  filled,  when  they  were  driven 
over  to  Federal  Hill  and  thence  to  Fort  Me- 
Henry.  In  all  there  were  thirty-five  wagons 
and  drays  thus  loaded  with  110  boxes,  contain- 
ing 2,200  muskets,  and  sixty-seven  boxes,  each 
containing  60  pikes  or  spears,  making  a  total  of 
4,020  spears.  While  the  vehicles  were  loaded, 
the  crowd  was  increased  by  persons  who,  on 
hearing  the  seizure,  were  somewhat  desirous 
of  provoking  a  collision,  but  fortunately  >viser 
counsels  prevailed,  and  but  little  disorder  was 
manifested. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  regular  passenger 
trains  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  re- 
sumed their  usual  trips.  Baltimore  subsided 
into  one  of  the  most  quiet  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  military  encampment  was,  however,  main- 
tained. 

Subsequently,  on  the  27th  of  June,  a  military 
force  was  sent  to  the  house  of  the  Marshal  of 
Police,  Kane,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  and 
escorted  to  Fort  McHenry.  A  Provost  Marshal 
was  appointed  by  Gen.  Banks,  now  in  com- 
mand of  this  military  department,  and  a  procla- 
mation issued,  in  which  the  conmianding  Gen- 
eral thus  stated  his  designs : 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  is  it  in  consonance  with 
my  instructions,  to  interfere,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
with  the  legitimate  government  of  the  people  of  Balti' 
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man  or  ICarylaBd.  I  dasire  to  support  tk#  pubUo 
aatboriti^  in  aU  appropriate  datiea;  in  preserring 
peace,  ^t>t»;tiiig  propertj  and  the  rights  of  persous, 
•a  abejiB^  and  upbolaing  ererj  moniciiMd  regulatkm 
md  pioblic  statate  consistent  with  the  Constitutioo 
aid  Isvs  of  the  United  States  and  of  Haiyland. 
Bcil  onUwful  combinatioDs  of  men.  organised  fi>r  re- 
lee  to  such  laws,  that  provide  hidcten  deposits  of 
nnd  ammnnition,  encourage  contraband  traffic 
-».  iBen  at  war  with  the  €U>Temment,  and.  while  en- 
jtjiB^  lis  piotectioa  and  pririleges,  stealthily-  wait  op- 
fortamitjU)  combine  their  means  and  force  with  thoee 
arri»^l«)Q  against  its  authority,  are  not  aooong  the 
EBpognised  or  legal  rights  of  any  class  of  men,  and 
~.  be  permitted  under  any  form  of  goremment 


SttiA  combinationa  are  well  known  to  exist  in  this 
jwiMiiwfnt.  The  mass  ofdtixens  of  Baltimore  and  of 
JfuTinod,  lojal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  are 
BBuer  parties  to,  nor  responsible  for  them.  But  the 
tot  Police  is  not  onlj  beliered  to  be  cognisant  of 
» fcets,  but,  in  oontrarention  of  his  do^.  and  in 
iwo  of  law,  he  is,  bjr  direction  or  indirectioo, 
kwitnes  and  protector  to  the  transacti<ms  and  the 
pactiftt  engaiged  therein.  Under  such  circumstances 
ibe  Qorenunent  cannot  reg^ird  him  otherwise  than  as 
the  bead  ef  an  armed  force  nostile  to  its  authority  and 
— *-^ — I  ia  concert  with  its  avowed  enemies. 


Thk  trrest  was  mado  for  tbo  reason  stated 
in  the  proclamation:  "Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Govemment  cannot  regard  him 
o&ennse  than  as  the  head  of  an  armed  force 
hostile  to  its  authority,  and  acting  in  concert 
wto  its  avowed  enemies."  If  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  was  correct,  the  arrest  was 
doubtless  justly  made.  But  how  shall  the 
opouon  of  the  Government  bo  decided  to  be 
eorr^t  ?  By  the  Government  itself  who  makes 
Ae  arrest,  or  by  an  impartial  tribunal  f  These 
q[ae9tlons  excited  much  discussion  at  the  time, 
bat  the  pablic  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government,  not  only  in  this  instance,  but 
in  msDj  others. 

The  (»ptains  of  the  different  police  stations 
were  directed  to  report  themselves  to  the  Pro- 
vost lUrshaL.  and,  npon  obeying  the  summons, 
tiwy  were  notified  tnat  they  and  their  officers 
woold  be  continued  in  service,  while  the  strict- 
est iiijmictioii  was  imposed  upon  them  to  arrest 
evttyone  who  might  attempt  to  disturb  the 
peaee. 

Tbift  fonctions  of  the  Board  of  Police  were 
suspended  as  soon  as  Colonel  Eenly  entered 
npon  hk  duties  as  Provost  Marshal. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  meeting  was 
hcW  hy^e  Police  Commissioners  and  the  Mayor 
— ooDsistiog  of  Chas.  Howard,  Wm.  H.  GatcheU, 
Charies  D.  Hinks,  John  W.  Davis,  and  George 
Wim.  Brown,  Esqs. — who,  after  agreeing  upon 
a  protest  against  the  suspension  of  their  funo- 
^oins,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Mmhid,  That  whilst  the  Board,  yielding  to  the 
Ibfos  oi  circamstonces,  will  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
present  excitement,  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  such 
taeasures  as  Major-Qeneral  Banks  may  deem  proper  to 
iak»  on  his  own  responsibility  for  the  presenration  of 
th»  peace  of  the  city  and  of  publio  order,  they  cannot, 
coasnteoU^  wiih  their  views  of  official  duty,  and  of 
the  obligations  of  their  oaths  of  office,  recoknize  the 
rigbt  of  any  of  the  officers  and  men  of  tne  police  force, 
as  nob,  to  receive  orders  or  directions  from  any  other 
nthority  than  from  this  Board. 


The  Oommissionew  fbrther  reeolved  that  the 
lospensioD  of  their  own  (bnctiona,  suspended  at 
the  seme  time  the  active  operation  of  the  police 
law  and  relieved  the  officers  and  men  from 
doty :  and,  In  porsoanoe  of  this  decision,  they 
issned  a  notioe  to  the  poUoe  oaptAins  of  the 
several  statioos  annoimdng  that  they  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  dishanding  of  the  force,  and 
directing  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  resolve.  The  men  were  aocordiingly  sum- 
moned to  the  station-honaea  and  notified  that 
.their  services  as  police  offioert  were  suspended 
for  the  present,  thooffh  it  was  intimated  that 
their  pi^  would  eontinu«L  and  that  they  were 
to  bold  themselves  in  readiness  to  resume  their 
duties  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Notwithstanding  a  notioe  issued  by  Colonel 
Kenly,  that  every  man  would  be  continued  on 
duty,  the  force  was  disbanded,  and  a  temporary 
police  force  of  abont  four  hundred  men,  unrne- 
aiately  enrolled  and  plaoed  on  doty.  Munitions 
of  war  in  oonriderable  qnantities  were  found 
seoreted  in  the  city.  In  some  instances  they 
were  the  property  of  the  city,  in  a  few  others 
they  belonged  to  dticens. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  were  arrested.  The  reasons  for  this  ar- 
rest are  thus  stated  by  the  oonunanding  officer. 
General  Banks,  who  ordered  it : 

In  pnrmanoe  of  ordtrt  issoed  from  the  Heedqnarters 
of  the  Army  at  Washington  for  the  preservation  of  the 

Sublic  peace  in  this  department,  I  have  arrested  and 
o  now  detain  ]xx  custody  of  the  iTnited  SUtes  the  late 
members  of  the  Board  of  Police— Messrs.  Charles  How, 
ard,  WUliam  U.  GatcheU,  Charies  D.  Hinks,  and  John 
W.  Davis. 

The  incidents  of  the  past  week  afforded  fiill  Justia- 
cation  for  this  order.  The  head-quarters  unoer  the 
charge  of  the  Board,  when  abandoned  by  the  officers, 
resembled  in  some  respects  a  ooncealed  arsenal.  After 
publio  recognition  and  protest  against  the  **  suspension 
of  their  ftinctions''  they  continued  their  sessions  daily. 
Upon  a  forced  and  unwarrantable  construction  of  my 
proclamation  of  the  28th  ultimo,  they  declared  that  the 
police  law  was  suspended,  and  the  police  officers  and 
men  put  ofi*  duty  for  the  present,  mtendiog  to  leave 
the  ciW  without  any  police  protection  whatever.  They 
refused  to  recognize  the  officers  or  men  necessarily 
selected  by  the  Provost  Marshal  for  its  protection,  and 
hold  subject  to  their  orders,  now  and  hereafter,  the  old 
police  force,  a  laige  body  of  armed  men,  for  some  pur- 
pose  not  known  to  the  Ctovemment,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  peace  or  security. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  General  Dix  was  order- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  city  thenceforth  remained 
peaceful  and  tranquil.  The  troops  have  contin- 
ued Uiere  throughout  the  year.  The  usual  elec- 
tion in  October  for  city  officers  was  very  quietly 
conducted.  The  vote  was  9,687.  This  exceed- 
ed the  vote  at  the  previous  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  by  888.  Except  a  few 
scattering  votes  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
Union  candidates.  The  State  electi(Hi  took 
place  in  Kovember,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
manner.  In  Baltimore  a  number  of  arrests 
were  made  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  which 
prevented  a  full  vote  for  the  opposition  party. 
The  total  vote  polled  was  21,069,  of  which  the 
Union  candidates  received  17,722. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  BAILROAD. 
This  costly  and  important  railway,  ezteoding 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheelioff, 
and  by  its  connection  with  Western  roads 
forming  one  of  the  foar  great  tmnk  roads  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  destruction  of  its 
track,  bridges,  locomotives,  and  cars  by  order 
of  the  Confederate  Generals,  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  so  far  destroy  it  as  to  prevent  its 
being  used  during  the  war  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Union  troops  or  stores.  On  the  16th 
of  May  several  bridges  on  the  road  were  de- 
stroyed, and  portions  of  the  tracks  torn  up; 
on  the  14th  of  June  the  village  of  Harper^s 
Ferry  was  burned  and  the  costly  railroad 
bridge  there  destroyed ;  on  the  28d  of  the 
same  month,  by  order  of  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston, then  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  that  section,  46  locomotives  and  805 
cars  were  gathered  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and 
wood  from  the  Railroad  Company's  supplies 
piled  around  them  and  set  on  fire,  thus  ensur- 
ing their  complete  destruction.  The  property 
thus  burned  was  valued  at  $400,000  or  $450,000. 
Still  later,  orders  were  issued,  about  the  20th 
of  October,  by  the  Confederate  General  com- 
manding, directing  the  destruction  of  bridges 
and  tunnels  as  far  as  the  south  branch  of  the 
road.  A  part  of  these  orders  were  executed, 
but  the  mischief  intended  was  checked  before 
its  full  consummation  by  the  capture  of  the 
colonel  who  was  directed  to  superintend  it  at 
Bomney,  Va.,  Oct.  26.  In  Dec,  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  line  of  the  railroad  by  the  Fed- 
eral troopR,  and  the  commencement  of  its  re- 
pair by  the  Railroad  Company  under  their  pro- 
tection, efforts  were  again  made  to  obstruct  the 
work  and  destroy  some  of  the  bridges  and  tunnels 
yet  remaining.  These  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  on  the  81st  of  December  only  50  miles 
of  its  entire  length  (879  miles)  remained  un- 
repaired. 

BANKS,  U.  S.  The  general  stagnation  that 
overtook  the  business  of  the  country  in  1861, 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  condition  and 
operations  of  the  banks  through  which  that 
business  is  for  the  most  part  conducted.  The 
banking  business  had  been  very  prosperous  for 
a  period  running  back  to  the  close  of  the  Mex- 
ican war.  "Wlien  the  famine  in  Ireland  and 
Western  Europe  caused  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  the  ac- 
tivity imparted  to  trade  by  that  occurrence 
was  attended  by  a  demand  for  currency  and 
banking  facilities,  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  increased  profits  of  the  existing  institutions, 
and  in  a  rapid  multiplication  of  new  banks, 
following  the  law  of  tiwie  by  which  profitable 
employment  attracts  capital. 

The  settlement  of  California  was,  in  1849, 
followed  by  the  gold  discoveries  which  power- 
fully excited  all  civilized  countries,  sent  a 
crowd  of  emigrants  to  the  new  mines,  and  im- 

Sarted  a  new  impulse  to  trade  in  the  United 
tates.    Raw  products  and  merchandise  were 
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largely  shipped  to  profit  by  the  gold  produc- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  not  Blo\r 
in  affecting  the  banks.     Tney  soon  showed 
signs  of  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than 
ever  before.    New  York  City,  as  the  financial 
centre  of  the  Union,  added  rapidly  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  banks,  and  all  of  the  States,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  followed  in  the  same  di- 
rection.    The  banking  system  underwent  a 
change,  however.    In  1888,  when  all  the  banks 
of  the  country  were  involved  in  a  common  dis- 
aster and  the  system  became  very  unpopnlar^ 
the  State  of  New  York  projected  the  '*  freo 
banking  system,"  by  which  all  banks  of  circu- 
lation m  the  State  were  required  to  depoeit 
with  the  State  Comptroller  security  in  the 
public  stocks  to  an  amount  equal  to  their  cir- 
culation.   In  case  they  failed  to  redeem  their 
notes  in  specie,  the  stocks  were  to  be  sold  and 
the  redemption  made  good.    The  law  was  from 
time  to  time  amended  until  it  approached  as 
near  perfection  as  was  possible.    The  principle 
of  it  was  embodied  in  the  State  Constitution 
of   1846,  which  required   "  ample  security " 
from  all  banks  of  circulation.    It  seems  to  be 
a  misnomer  to  call  that  "  free  banking,"  where 
restrictions  were  imposed  where  there   had 
been  none  before ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  legisla- 
toQ^  had  been  taxed  to  make  banking  secure  by 
legislation,  and  the  chartered  banks  had  been 
restricted  in  the  amount  of  their  loans  and  lia- 
bilities in  proportion  to  their  capitals,  while 
there  was  no  restriction  upon  the  circulation. 
That  plan  failed.    It  was  now  thought  if  the 
circulation  should  be  made  entirely  secure,  the 
associations  might  organize  under  a  general  law 
without  a  charter,  and  be  unlimited  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  or  loans.    This  system  work- 
ing well  in  New  York,  became  popular,  and 
under  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received 
banks  began  to  multiply  in  the  Western  States. 
The  law  was  adopted  by  several  States  at  the 
following  dates : 


Tear  of 
•dopUon. 

Stock*  held 
1860. 

CIrcttlaUML 

Nflw  Tort. 

1S83 
1349 
1850 
1S51 
1861 
1S51 
1852 
18M 
1R56 
lb52 
lfi58 
1858 
1858 

f26.89T.874 

192,881 

962,911 

8,684,078 

9,826,691 

2,108,6&2 

1,849,466 

6,081604 

726,620 

1,288,482 

6,842,096 

101,849 

60,000 

$29,959,506 

Mlchlean 

222,197 

New  Jeraey. 

4,811,S82 

Virpinfa 

9,812,197 

Illinois 

8.9S1,T28 

Ohio. 

7.988,8*9 

Indiana 

5,890,246 

"Wisconsin 

4,429,855 

MIssonrI 

7,S84,SS5 

Tennessee 

5.588,87$ 

Louisiana 

11,579.818 

Inwtt 

56a8«MJ 

Minnesota 

60,000 

$67,951,964 

^97,212,827 

The  multiplication  of  banks  was  thus  rapid  in 
the  Northern  and  Southwestern  States  during  a 
period  when  railroad  expenditure  in  those  sec- 
tions was  very  great,  and  their  operations  be- 
came extended,  but  apparently  not  more  so  than 
the  general  increase  of  population  and  business 
warranted.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
general  state  of  affairs  at  various  periods : 
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BANES  OP  THE  TJinTSD  BTATE8-F0EEI0N  TBADE-POPULATION. 


No.  cf  Banks. 

OapitaL 

L«o.. 

8p«cU. 

biif«««* 

■Ml 

^9$    

880 
901 
091 

87i 
1J^ 

14^19^^ 
2»S8«1,M3 
4S1.8S0,096 

iOO,4613M 
4iMM,S«7 
IS<544,»37 
41S.«)7,«&8 

M,114.9IT 
S8,10ft,lfi6 

4S,671,18S 
88,S0i.S87 

106,9«8^71 

68;«,«0tt 

1U.01S,911 

f074««,477 

14<7M,4« 

iiMS7,4« 

14»,07(tJ79 
8U,087,a« 
T82,ibi»,&ao 

1S,!M«.0») 

}j0 

17/M.4&S 

3§0          

i3» 

».19137« 

15» 

L8l,fl7«.i«T  __ 

"Hie  great  speculative  expansion  daring  the 
^kcsde  eodiog  with  1840  had  increased  the 
anmber  of  banks  by  571,  and  their  aggregate 
<^tal  bj  $313,000,000,  or  a  liar  larger  amount 
than  the  increase  of  business  as  indicated  in 
the  sum  of  imports  and  exports.  The  collapse 
whidi  then  took  place  rednoed  the  capital  bj 
$130,000,000,  and  from  that  tune  recovery  com- 
rneno^  The  increase  of  business  was  consid- 
erable up  to  1850,  and  following  that  increase 
the  bank  loans  rose  $158,000,000,  without  any 
ioerease  in  capital,  thus  affording  large  profits. 
An  inter^t  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  loans  of 


1843  would  give  8  per  cent  on  the  capita] 
employed  in  that  year.  7  per  cent,  on  the 
loans  of  1850  would  five  18|  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed  in  that  year,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  70  per  cent,  in  bank  profits.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  banks  began 
rapidly  to  multiply,  not  only  to  partake  of  ex- 
isting business,  but  to  compete  for  the  large 
increase  indicated  in  the  sum  of  the  extemaf 
trade  in  1860. 

The  foUowing  table  indicates  the  increase  of 
loans  and  circulation  according  to  geographical 
divisions. 


No.  of  liMik*, 

Lmum. 

CtfWtetlMi. 

1S51. 

1S61. 

1S51. 

1S6L 

1861. 

1861. 

EMefB. 

818 

809 

90 

83 

77 

606 

48« 
147 
138 
933 

|10a,504,955 
l<i9,»79J«9 
60,487,459 
61,01t478 
92,778,997 

|194,S66.619 

«)4,397.908 

79,289.290 

89,069,505 

99,832,804 

$32329,991 
45.62^,089 
86.176.9n 
2a,$07,465 
16,879,609 

$44,991,986 

Vii4)f   

69,878,861 

gnfiawm 

89,562,760 

Snfii-W«tff  rn 

84.600,785 

WertdML      

99,937,066 

871 

IJM 

$412,607,658 

9696,78^421 

$1»,012911 

$202,006,767 

There  is  no  donbt  but  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  large  increase  of  banking  up  to 
1861,  it  was  not  generally  unsound  in  its  oper- 
ations. At  that  time,  through  political  causes, 
the  vast  trade  on  which  it  was  based  suddenly 
ceased.  The  Southern  States  were  producers 
of  an  annual  value  of  $400,000,000  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  naval  stores,  lumber,  &c. ; 
all  raw  products  which  they  exported  and  sold. 
They  were  not  manufacturers  or  importers  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  the  proceeds  of 
thar  sales  were  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  articles  that  were  purchased  at  the 
Kortii.  The  produce  of  the  West,  the  manu- 
liau!tQre9  of  the  East,  and  the  imports  of  the 
Middle  States,  all  found  their  way  south  for 
sale  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  production  of* 
that  region.  This  vast  interchange,  with  all 
the  ramificatious,  of  raw  materifus  into  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  and  of  the  completed 
goods  to  the  consumers,  hinged  upon  bank 
credits.  The  political  events  at  the  close  of 
1860  amiihilatea  that  exchange  of  commodities 
and  with  it  the  functions  of  the  banks.  The 
coodition  of  all  the  banks,  Jan.  1,  1861,  was 
IS  is  shown  in  table,  p.  62. 

It  was  inevitable  that  when  the  business 
vbich  called  this  banking  movement  into  ac- 
tion ceased,  the  bank  credits  should  rapidly 
dimfnish.  Where  the  institutions  were  based 
amply  upon  credit  as  were  tliose  banks  of  circu- 
kfcioa  that  had  sprung  up  at  the  West  under 
the  new  laws,  they  were  swept  out  of  existence 
by  the  revulsion,  and  those  which  were  pos- 


sessed of  real  capital  found  their  moans  re- 
turning upon  their  hands  in  great  volume  and 
without  any  regular  opening  for  its  employ- 
ment. This  was  the  case  with  the  Atlantic 
cities.  Their  loans  were,  as  the  merchants  col- 
lected in  their  accounts,  paid  off  without  the 
usual  amount  of  new  business  paper  being  cre- 
ated. Uenoe  the  discount  line  ran  down  while 
the  deposits  increased.  The  above  table  indi- 
cates that  while  the  Western  and  Interior  bank 
circulation  increased  the  most  rapidly,  the  loans 
or  actual  deposits  advanced  to  commerce  in- 
creased, in  the  three  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  $160,000,000  out  of 
an  aggregate  increase  of  ^84,000,000,  for  all 
the  banks  in  the  Union.  Of  an  increase  of 
$47,000,000  in  circulation,  24,000,000,  or  one- 
half,  was  south  and  west.  When,  through 
the  cessation  of  business,  new  paper  ceased  to 
be  created  and  old  was  paid  as  it  matured,  the 
advances  of  the  eastern  banks  returned  into 
their  vaults. 

The  tables  of  the  official  weekly  returns  of 
the  banks  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  throughout  the  year  1861, 
showing  the  weekly  clearings  in  New  York, 
are  shown  in  pp.  63,  64,  65. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  subscription  made 
to  the  Federal  and  State  loans,  amounting  to 
nearly  $50,000,000,  the  loans  of  all  the  banks 
up  to  August  had  decreased  some  $26,000,000, 
and  the  deposits  had  increased  nearly  $5,000,000, 
uj)  to  the  I7th  August,  when  the  institutions 
came  forward  to  assist  the  Government.    Con- 
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NEW  YORK. 
54  Baxks— Gafxtal,  Auoubt,  1861,  $69,907,000. 


136L 


Spedo. 


Circulation. 


Depotiti. 


Weekly 
Clearings. 


Bab- 
TrMeury. 


Jan.     5 

Jan.    12 

Jan.   19 

Jan.  26 

F^.     2 

Feb.     9 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  23 

ITch    2 

^ch    9 

H'ch  16 

IFch  23 

ITch  30 

April   6 

AprillS 

April  20 

April  27 

Maj    4 

Mar  il 

Mar  IS 

Mar  25 

June    1 

June    8 

June  15 

June  22 

June  29 

July    6 

July  13 

July  20 

July  27 

Aug.    3 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  81 

Sept.   7 

SeptU 

Sept  21 

Sept  28 

Oct,     5 

Oct.  12 

Oct  19 

Oct  28 

Not.    2 

Nor.    0 

Not.  16 

Not.  23 

Not.  30 

Dec.    7 

De«.  14 

D«.  21 

Dec  28 

$129,625,465 
129,125,615 
126,034,520 
123,935,153 
121,907,024 
120,868,060 
119,880,371 
119,236,290 
121,893,968 
122,705,094 
122,609,925 
120,750,455 
120,953,105 
122,113,496 
123,108,885 
124,701,259 
124,817,154 
124,610,166 
128,132,298 
120,007,806 
118,141,356 
118,290,181 
117,509,075 
115,494,821 
113,667,640 
112,404,012 
112,134,008 
112,445,542 
112,086,108 
112,311,832 
111,719,111 
109,983,942 
108,717,434 
137,668,938 
141,081,474 
139,158,230 
136,565,624 
130,192,258 
126,128,326 
148,545,488 
156,818,914 
151,828,488 
147,268,646 
144,021,020 
140,627,660 
137,808,635 
158,460,376 
162,790,302 
159,793,593 
157,647,702 
155,784,230 
154,756,318 


124,839,475 
26,460,988 
29,698,783 
28,968,941 
81,054,609 
8^ 
3V 
81-, 
3^ 
8!.. 

81', 

41. 


■ill 
4  J, 705,65^ 

4C»,Ci2r>,r20 
88,99l,Cif^H 
88,054,254 
88,ftf>t/a5 

3i,:_;,..j 

89,622,791 
37,502,402 
36,837,025 
88,280,211 
39,480,189 
42,078,011 
45,630,025 
45,010,836 
46,602,295 
46,900,721 
46,226,181 
48,630,116 

40.T--,rf^o 

47J['f.i^l 
45,0lis,113 
4],S87,3M) 

3r.-:^'^Jl3 

3t,-Lfj,ir7 

88,123,552 
89,809,901 
41,139,606 
42,282,884 
42,260,616 
41,271,080 
41,213,998 
41,461,833 
41,609,063 
41,607,558 
42,318,610 
39,485,478 
86,813,869 
29,357,712 


$8,698,283 
8,357,198 
8,067,570 
7,920,298 
8,099,376 
8,361,305 
8,273,840 
8,128,792 
8,290,755 
8,585,783 
8,392,347 
8,845,011 
8,484,344 
8,930,141 
8,801,429 
8,825,057 
8,840,476 
9,296,399 
9,304,241 
9,061,131 
8,793,882 
8,'*'^'^T30 
8  '  -•      )7 


8,7 
8,1 
8,^ 
8,- 

8,1 

8,: 

8, 

8,- 

8,7 

8,v 

8,h^ 


:;18 

^^0 

59 

799 
•  i)9 

n 

38 
>U 
^S2 
20 

;:i4 


8,440J55 
8,8iKi,-,'^l 
8,7'::  '20 
8,V  7.  )3 
8,  50 

8,_,_,_30 
8,738,090 
8,585,073 
8,415,043 
8,571,940 
8,948,697 
8,798,675 
8,605,895 
8,537,176 
8,826,700 
8,590,764 
8,559,361 
8,439,363 


$86,464,430 

88,148,888 

89,688,696 

87,886,046 

87,879,748 

68,988,681 

91,647,168 

91,628,626 

89,685,298 

88,711,448 

90,520,779 

91,940,223 

93,611,898 

94,859,810 

96,626,078 

97,304,762 

96,788,759 

94,977,881 

94,879,967 

93,179,526 

91,384,877 

90,197,459 

87,656,700 

87,992,791 

87,002,843 

88,721,752 

90,579,763 

91,805,937 

93,298,195 

93,087,933 

92,229,384 

92,010,057 

92,040,308 

118,450,307 

120,430,010 

114,091,001 

100,760,876 

99,310,831 

90,551,898 

120,607,549 

129,188,487 

126,433,063 

121,716,954 

117,933,529 

113,425,896 

110,214,604 

134,359,854 

136,804,548 

133,618,787 

129,379,545 

124,807,534 

110,471,031 


$95,994,863 

123,808,188 

121,218,782 

128,070,984 

122,188,625 

121,525,081 

111,887,668 

118,142,167 

126,728,832 

129,803,550 

119,600,578 

120,133,015 

119,040,819 

123,277,071 

184,284,307 

124,020,087 

100,948,819 

100,418,310 

104,163,420 

98,102,619 

94,155,277 

89,847,249 

95,465,614 

86,407,170 

88,183,002 

83,279,416 

88,313,280 

86,393,087 

96,560,821 

85,005.007 

81,415,525 

80,417,^32 

80,172,070 

82,940,028 

83,440,771 

89,058,896 

95,011,078 

97,104,420 

85,085,514 

110,087,377 

118,981,362 

122,803,544 

111,175,226 

113,762,469 

116,656.518 

117,541,005 

121,033,410 

104,678,805 

119,999,820 

114,702,856 

125,300,344 

01,147.587 


$8,646,500 
2,584,400 
2,166,000 
6,751,800 
4,328,000 
8,664,900 


7,524,1K»0 

'VT'?'»/'00 

b,-i-,3ia 

6,092,841 

8,480,494 

10,441,278 

11,058,653 

10,773,106 

9,761,762 

8,688,902 

7,867,542 

6,886,003 

11,468,789 

10,753,608 

9,488,884 

8,004,656 

6,094,283 

4,616,620 

7,055,643 

6,573,193 

7,359,272 

0,738,059 

5,029,641 

4,380,239 

6,993,296 

8,851,608 

13,094,909 

14,293,222 

15,541,307 

13,103,484 

10,629,098 

10,802,803 

9,508,649 

7,330,763 

9,082,835 

7,820,914 

7,886,266 

7,945,939 

6,961,127 

6,688,370 

7,776,601 

2,765,479 

4,016,255 


grese  bad  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  loan  of 
$250,000,000  in  6  per  cent.  20  years'  stock,  or 
three-year  bonds  at  7^^  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest,  or  in  notes  to  be  issued  on  demand,  to 
drculat©  as  money  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000, 
of  denominations  of  not  less  than  $5.  The 
banks  of  the  three  cities,  after  various  consulta- 


tions, wjreed  to  take  $50,000,000  of  tlio  three- 
year  7yrt  bonds,  not  as  an  absohite  purchase  but 
to  re-sell  to  the  public ;  to  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  $50,000,000  more  Oct  15,  and  a 
third  amount  of  $50,000,000  Dec.  1— the  Sec- 
retary in  the  mean  time  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  open  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the  notes  on 
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BOSTON. 
42  Bakes— Capital,  Jakuabt,  1859,  $85,125,483 ;  Juke,  1861,  $38,281,700. 


1861. 

Loana. 

Bpode. 

CironUtloD. 

Deposits. 

Due  to  Banks. 

Du«  from 
BankA. 

Jan.     5 

$62,025,734 

$4,204,610 

$7,032,018 

$18,719,190 

$7,668,862 

$8,871,804 

Jan.   12 

62,720,067 

4,199,155 

6,825,325 

18,422,650 

8,082,942 

7,605,680 

Jan.   19 

63,275,167 

4,425,256 

6,706,045 

18,366,511 

8,846  141 

7,094,433 

Jan.  26 

63,237,796 

4,532,019 

6,374,476 

18,185,128 

8,477,340 

6,714,029 

Feb.     2 

63,264,318 

4,629,068 

6,247,643 

18,184,009 

8,485,680 

6,568,176 

Feb.     9 

68,434,332 

4,573,614 

0,387,552 

18,074,898 

8,318,692 

6,299,117 

Fob.  16 

63,118,532 

4,651,803 

6,216,299 

17,795,444 

8,312,101 

6,791,101 

Feb.  23 

62,765,038 

4,788,981 

0,884,388 

17,888,065 

8,451,939 

6,822,816 

Mar.    2 

62,725,101 

4,781,291 

6,372,201 

17,981,201 

8,111,201 

6,921,107 

Mar.    9 

62,649,600 

4,836,600 

6,345,fiO0 

18,132,000 

7,978,000 

7,082,600 

Mar.  16 

62,511,727 

5,367,722 

0,166,253 

18,126,034 

8,269,601 

6,550,262 

Mar.  23 

62,859,922 

5,601,871 

B.nr>P,r>48 

17,811,827 

8,611,882 

6,450,862 

Mar.  30 

62,666,800 

6,605,400 

'-,ij-V--^ 

18,629,000 

8,845,500 

7,269,900 

Apr.    6 

62,861,820 

K    Or\i\    iA^ 

6,996,996 

19,918,865 

9,198,022 

8,596,667 

Apr.  13 

62,734,600 

i\^i.j,mo 

6,900,500 

19,697,500 

9,883,000 

8,167,000 

Apr.  20 

62,396,500 

5,7*^0,700 

6,733,000 

19,440,700 

9,482,000 

8,210,500 

Apr.  27 

61,807,897 

5,038,790 

6,610,860 

18,571,856 

9,640,246 

8,181,220 

May    4 

61,884,400 

5,832,000 

6,875,000 

18,846,700 

9,223,000 

8,168,400 

May  11 

61,156,500 

5,907.800 

6,746,000 

18,809,600 

8,660,000 

7,625,600 

May  18 

61,206,000 

0,172,KOO 

6,746,000 

18,646,600 

8,881,000 

7,299,800 

May  25 

60,525,000 

0,403,700 

6,280,800 

18,586,000 

8,300,800 

7,144,600 

Jnne    1 

60,213,500 

0,40J.S<m 

6,139,700 

18,536,800 

8,206,000 

7,135,800 

June    8 

60,625,800 

0,013,^00 

6,460,800 

18,204,500 

8,098,000 

7,198,000 

June  15 

60,074,100 

Maa,7oo 

6,452,500 

18,298,000 

8,000,000 

7,208,000 

June  22 

60,180,500 

5,831,000 

6,822,800 

18,240,800 

7,758,600 

7,428,000 

June  29 

60,095,675 

5,874,353 

6,106,524 

18,264,875 

7,609,614 

7,098,610 

July     6 

60,251,122 

0,OtRl,Ol2 

6,881,142 

18,521,267 

7,965,908 

8,178,089 

July  13 

60,324,993 

6,395,797 

6,607,102 

18,267,317 

8,173,718 

7,627,468 

July  20 

60,252,940 

C,602,(mi 

6,735,623 

18,541,111 

8,530,619 

8,071,750 

July  27 

60,276,822 

r>,528,i30 

6,304,533 

17,968,858 

8,824,698 

7,013,454 

Aug.    8 

61,268,745 

G,l  911,104 

6,381,199 

18,111,086 

8,423,709 

6,553,766 

Aug.  10 

61,138,351 

0,412,106 

6,450,374 

18,044,728 

8,558,647 

6,606,025 

Aug.  ir 

60,898410 

(.1,005,029 

6,366,466 

18,235,061 

8,528,538 

6,801,296 

Aug.  24 

61,775,707 

G,73M26 

6,153,273 

19,505,417 

8,876,735 

6,870,252 

Aug.  31 

64,530,296 

6,431,053 

6,160,153 

22,396,635 

8,459.272 

7,497,482 

Sept    7 

64,841,908 

7.078,145 

6,500,354 

22,661,619 

7,916,574 

7,369,914 

Sept.  14 

64,292,297 

0,07*1849 

6,445,849 

22,161,256 

8,011,214 

7,171,901 

Sept.  28 

62,262,728 

BJUiMU 

6,838,929 

20,042,678 

7,848,290 

7,634,684 

Oct.     5 

68,684,238 

0,4  In. -^',6 

6,707,701 

23,171,040 

7,991,759 

8,594,042 

Oct  12 

65,568,464 

7,]5:i.s:;6 

6,749,511 

25,460,093 

8,800,750 

8,600,928 

Oct   19 

65,058,662 

7,002,663 

6,558,701 

25,541,241 

7,896,697 

8,432,453 

Oct  26 

64,375,312 

7,241,137 

6,841,922 

25,082,618 

8,101,298 

8,310,207 

Nov.    2 

67,528,747 

7,028,007 

6,214,166 

24,760,568 

7,801,204 

8,191,200 

Nov,    9 

63,314,848 

7,^^12,929 

6,572,711 

24,351,981 

7,991,201 

8,001,207 

Nov.  16 

65,201,208 

7,401,201 

0,351,001 

25,291,381 

8,214,207 

7,921,800 

Nov.  23 

66,801,204 

7,598,307 

GJll/JOl 

26,702,291 

8,131,901 

7,652,781 

Nov.  30 

66,949,582 

7.741,059 

6,002,088 

27,885,864 

8,854,310 

7,655,201 

Dec.    7 

66,169,158 

8,457,228 

6,334,016 

27,758,007 

8,601,211 

7,721,301 

Dec.  14 

65,988,009 

D,0S7,279 

6,284J62 

27,829,682 

8,918,518 

7,812,810 

Dec.  21 

65,618,112 

I0,nsft,4l3 

0,112,201 

28,060,201 

8,485,600 

7,246,121 

Dec.  28 

65,645,851 

Ii,0y8,7a2 

6,057,500 

27,626,238 

8,321,702 

7,171,004 

account  of  the  banks.  The  bonds  were  to  draw 
interest  from  Aug.  19,  and  the  Secretary  to 
draw  for  the  money  no  faster  than  he  wanted 
it.  The  amount  to  be  divided  among  the  banks 
of  the  three  cities  according  to  their  capitals ; 
New  York  $30,000,000,  Boston,  $15,000,000, 
and  Philadelphia  $5,000,000.     Boston  subse- 


quently refused  to  take  more  than  the  propor- 
tion of  $10,000,000,  and  New  York  therefor© 
took  $35,000,000.  Accordingly,  the  bank  re- 
turns of  Aug.  24  show  the  increase  of  the  loans 
to  the  Government,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease of  deposits  against  which  the  Depart- 
ment drew,  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
19  Banks— Capital,  Skptuibbr,  1S61,  |n,Sll,4S5. 


1S61. 


8p«de. 


CiroolatioiL 


Depodta. 


Da«  B«nks. 


Jtn. 
Jta. 

JlD. 
IlIL 

Fi^ 

FeU 

f^. 

March 

¥ttch 

Mirch 

Mardi 

Mireh 

April 

April 


5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 
16. 


ipril 
May 
Mmj 
¥ijr 

^7 

June 

Jme 

Joae 

Jnoe 

hob 

Joly 

Jidf 

'Joiy 

Jdj 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aflg. 

Aug, 

Aug. 

S^ 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct 

Oct 

0^ 

Oct 

Not. 

Not. 

Sov, 

Not. 

Not. 

Dea 

I>ec 

Dec. 

Bee. 


9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 

6. 
13. 
30. 
27. 

4. 
11. 
18 
25. 

1. 

8. 
15. 


6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
81. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

5. 
12. 
19. 


2 

9 

16 


$26,891,280 
26,566,986 
26,172,478 
25,892,265 
25,801,981 
25,844,076 
25,146,864 
25,086,810 
24,626,683 
24,627,604 
24,608,908 
24,973,496 
25,418,186 
25,415,942 
26,309,955 
25,296.942 
25,4d8;065 
26,715,318 
25,496,630 
26,091,226 
24,671,294 
24,686,244 
24,282,443 
24,240,988 
23,967,200 
24,127,173 
23,996,828 
23,942,341 
23,927,433 
24,211,627 
24,064,070 
24,011,084 
27,467,117 
28,657,264 
28,328,496 
27,871,497 
27,459,472 
26,718,917 
30,499,119 
80,281,157 
29,706,244 
28,806,609 
28,431,785 
27,871,443 
27,629,734 
29,498,481 
80,048,062 
81,280,101 
81,160,602 
80,991,101 
80,864,281 


$4,020,266 
4,151,824 
4,268,105 
4,448,781 
4,588,064 
4,831,426 
4,901,704 
6,006,938 
*«"-  "U 

6,7im,f»11 

6,643,220 
6,718,826 
6,7»i7,994 
6,927,466 
6,386,744 
6,688,393 
6,956,112 
7,225,798 
7,477,298 
7,159,969 
6,748,321 
6,796,140 
6,766,120 
6,487,687 
6,179,482 
6,617,870 
6,046,636 
4,697,284 
6,222,672 
6,888,287 
6.948,603 
6,876,750 
6,544,688 
7,764,779 
6,917,769 
7,0«6,809 
7,407,108 
7,404,530 
7,266,912 
7,364,112 
6,243,101 
6,493,181 


$2,689,812 
2,694.217 
2,764,316 
2,737,638 
2,778,818 
2,809,865 
2,796.113 

O  Q ] 1     JO] 

2,7fU,niJ*» 
t>  SI  t  ^n;:[ 

2l820|813 
2,641,066 
2,546,805 
2,716,602 
2,607,421 
2,435,652 
2,408,518 
2,817,067 
2,294,862 
2,198,087 
2,147,212 
2,101,312 
2,190,085 
2,164,812 
2,128,922 
2,091,770 
2,058,674 
2,074,009 
2,076,857 
2,046,614 
2,074,048 
2,111,489 
2,148,865 
2,202,773 
2,194,491 
2,230,739 
2,249,731 
2,250,865 
2,234,542 
2,272,063 
2,298.181 
2,226,422 
2,234,694 
2,243,828 
2,237,499 
2,187,424 
2,093,181 
2,011,179 


$16,261,925 
15,001,591 
•  14,750,882 
14,891,200 
15,296,458 
14,904,783 
14,335,806 
14,868,736 
14,601,214 
15,018.566 
15,464,764 
16,800,147 
16,006,116 
16,458,833 
16,633,231 
15,749,282 
15,671,997 
15,528,151 
16,549,797 
15,410,522 
15,306,666 
15,267,675 
16,379,659 
16,740,675 
15,997,943 
16,851,924 
16,129,765 
19,190,876 
16,026,267 
16,941,861 
16,668,024 
15,385,888 
18,217,914 
19,030,712 
18,326,8^7 
16,976,017 
16,498,788 
16,344,113 
20,831,970 
20,929,981 
21,100,096 
20,826,829 
20,860,941 
20,032,613 
19,691,141 
22,260,001 
23,037,481 
22,991,036 
22,926,402 
21,748,204 
21,048,610 


a,4^4,litT 
3,410,299 

2.s^|,>r74 

2.^ll,4t»l 

17HK,l>T8 

2, 77^,0  i5 
:>,iHrk,77f 

a,5i:j,ir>a 

S,2Ta,7*J4 

8,017,653 
2,798,670 
2,554,385 
2,491,024 
2,543,406 
2,477,020 
2,460,557 
2,412,862 
2,610,189 
2,789,490 
2,881,735 
2,788,565 
2,719,489 
2,767,679 
2,886,426 
2,988.213 
8,132,796 
8,064.097 
2,981,495 
8,060,448 
8,105,779 
3J04,lfi0 
2,9<N1474 
2,sa7,3>l8 

2,7:i5,::Ui> 
2,837,484 
1,323,696 
1,233,931 
8,624,261 
3,626,010 
8,071,204 
8,601,291 
3,701,206 


PCf  week.  The  loan,  being  oflfered  to  the  public, 
vent  off  slowly,  and  when  the  time  to  taie  the 
*wnd  instalment  came  round  a  large  portion 
of  the  first  remained  on  hand.  The  second 
$50,000,000  was,  however,  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  "When,  however,  the  1st 
^  December  approached,  and  the  Government 
5     A 


wanted  the  third  amount  of  $50,000,000,  the 
banks  began  to  hesitate.  The  Uiree-year  bonds 
did  not  sell,  and  they  hoped,  by  changing  tho 
shape  to  6  per  cent,  twenty  years'  stock  at  a 
rate  89*82  per  cent,  equal  to  par  for  a  7  per 
cent,  stock,  to  be  able  to  sell  some  of  it  in 
Europe  or  England.     Accordingly  they  took 
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$50,000,000  of  the  stock.  TLere  remained 
then-  $100,000,000  of  the  authorized  loan,  but 
the  Secretary  had  issued  $25,000,000  in  de- 
mand notes,  and  the  banks  claimed  the  right  to 
take  $50,000,000  more  three-year  bonds  in  Jan. 
if  they  should  then  elect  to  do  so.  In  all  this 
time  there  had  been  no  steps  taken  to  place 
the  Government  finances  on  a  sound  and  per- 
manent footing;  the  arrangements  with  the 
♦  banks  were  justly  regarded  Its  mere  makeshifts. 
The  institutions  had  advanced  the  money  of 
their  depositors  for  Government  securities,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  the  money  back 
by  selling  them  to  the  public.  The  public  had 
not  purchased  them,  however,  and  they  had 
depreciated  on  the  hands  of  the  banks,  while 


capitalists  stood  aloof.  The  meeting  of  Con- 
gress was  anxiously  looked  forward  to  for  a 
means  of  relief.  It  was  supposed  that  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  would  present 
some  practical  and  well-digested  plan  of  finance 
that  would  restore  confidence.  When  the  doc- 
ument appeared,  however,  public  expectation 
was  disappointed  at  a  moment  when  the  great- 
est anxiety  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  relations 
with  England,  growing  out  of  the  capture  of 
the  Trent.  The  Secretary  had  no  plan,  a  for- 
eign war  threatened,  and  the  banks  were  loaded 
with  securities  they  could  not  sell.  The  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  banks  is  mani- 
fest in  the  following  figures : 
The  depositors  made  rapid  drafts  on  the  specie. 


Datb. 

Loua. 

8p«eb. 

W»ekl7  DeerMM. 

DeptwiU. 

Wwkly  DecreMe. 

Dec.    7. 

^159,798,958 
157,647,702 
165,784,280 
154,756,818 
154,821,653 

$42,818,610 
89,485,473 
86,818,869 
29,867,712 
28,983,878 

$2i6S8,i82 
2,622,109 
7,466,667 
5,873.884 

1188,618,787 
129,879,060 
124,897,584 
116,471,981 
111,789,288 

*»    14. 

14,239,727 
4,481,526 
8,425,603 
4,662,698 

«    21 

**    28. 

Jan.    4. 

which  ran  down  $18,834,782  in  four  weeks,  and 
the  banks  suspended  Dec.  80.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  other  cities.  The  condition  of 
the  banks  in  respect  to  the  loan  was  as  follows : 


Bakks  or 

CapiUl. 

SubKribed. 

Sold  10 
the  Fublie. 

B«lan«« 
in  Dwk. 

N.  York.. 
Boston.. 
Phllft.... 

$69,907,000 
88,281,700 
11,811,485 

1102,056,885 
29.159,095 
14,579,548 

185,000,000 
10,000,000 
6,000,000 

167,056,835 
19,159,095 
9,679,648 

Total.. 

|119,950,lft5 

1146,795,478 

(60,000,000 

195,795,478 

"When  the  number  of  banks  in  the  city  of 
New  York  began  to  multiply  in  the  years 
1862-'3,  and  from  81  soon  reached  65  in  num- 
ber, the  labor  of  keeping  the  mutual  accounts 
was  immensely  increased ;  it  was  requisite  for 
each  institution  to  keep  as  many  as  there  were 
banks,  and  to  settle  daily.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  work  might  bo  simplified,  and  the 
clearing-house  system  was  adopted.  By  this 
each  bank  sends  every  morning  to  the  clearing- 
house all  the  checks,  drafts,  and  demands  that 
it  may  have  recieiv^  the  day  previous  in  the 
course  of  business ;  all  these  are  mutually  ex- 
changed, and  those  institutions  agmnst  which 
there  are  balances  pay  the  amount.  This  was 
adopted  in  1853,  and  has  since  been  in  success- 
ful operation.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia adopted  subsequently  the  same  plan. 
The  settlement  in  balances  was  efiected  by  each 
bank  making  a  proportionate  deposit  of  specie 
in  a  common  fund,  and  receiving  for  it  certifi- 
cates of  convenient  size,  and  these  were  used  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  The  amount  of  these 
clearings  was  annually  as  follows  in  New  York : 


'  ClftlUIDg*. 

Balaneoi. 

1S.'4 

$5,750,455,987  06 
6,862  912,098  87 
6,906,218,823  47 
8,833,226,718  06 
4,756,664,886  09 
6.448,005,956  01 
7,231,148,056  69 
6,915,742,758  05 

1297.411.498 

IQ^O 

289,694.137 

1S5« 

881,714,489 

1^7 

865,818,-901 

1^-3 

814,238,910 

]<^ 

863,984,683 

ISGO 

808,693.488 

1801 

853,883,944 

Total  eight  years 

150,704,864,288  80 

^627,484,994 

These  figures  not  only  indicate  the  immense 
increshse.of  transactions  in  a  series  of  years,  but 
show  also  the  violent  fluctuations  which  take 
place  in  business  from  year  to  year.  The  larg- 
est amount  was  in  the  year  of  panic  185T,  and 
it  fell  off  nearly  one-half  in  the  next  year  as  a 
consequence  of  the  panic. 

In  November,  1860,  the  banks  agreed  to 
lodge  with  the  clearing-house  committee  a  por- 
tion of  the  loans,  on  which  each  was  to  re- 
ceive 75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  a  **  loan 
certificate  "  bearing  7  p5r  cent,  interest,  which 
certificates  were  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of 
balances.  When  the  institutions  had  taken  the 
Government  loan,  the  7fV  Treasury  notes  were 
deposited  for  certificates,  and  subsequently 
when  the  demand  notes  of  the  Governmtot 
became  currency,  the  banks  under  the  law  of 
Congress  deposited  these  with  the  assistant 
treasurer,  and  received  5  per  cent,  certificates 
of  deposits,  which  were  used  in  place  of  the 
loan  certificates,  for  the  adjustment  of  clearing- 
house balances. 

While  the  growth  of  bank  facilities  had  been 
very  rapid  at  the  East,  it  was  for  the  most  part 
actual  capital  to  be  loaned  or  advanced  upon 
actual  business  paper,  or  such  as  represented 
commodities  in  transitu.  The  increase  at  the 
West,  however,  represented  credits,  and  took 
th«  shape  rather  of  circulation  than  loans.  The 
basis  of  the  circulation  was  Western  and  South- 
ern stocks,  and  they  kept  afloat  as  long  as 
exchange  remained  in  favor  of  the  section. 
The  political  events  changed  the  current  of  ex- 
change and  greatly  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
stocks  held,  which  were  at  follows  (p.  67)  in 
three  Western  States. 

Such  was  the  magnitude  of  free  banking  in 
three  States  only.  The  effect  of  the  war  panic 
was  to  drive  the  circulation  in  faster  than  the 
banks  could  redeem  it,  under  which  circum- 
stance it  became  the  duty  of  the  State  oflScera 
to  close  up  the  banks  and  sell  the  securities. 
This  was  done  at  the  moment  the  expedition 
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140.000 
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t^OOO 
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to  "Fort  Samter,  by  making  war  inevitable, 
roioed  the  Talue  of  tho  securities,  and  prices 
fen  heaTflj :  Missouri,  from  70  to  86  ;  Tennes- 
see^ 73  to  34 ;  Yirginia,  78  to  40 ;  Louisiana, 
SO  to  51 ;  N.  Carolina,  80  to  44 ;  Greorffia,  100 
to  53;  and  other  stocks  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
ressL  It  is  DO  doubt  the  case  that  a  large  por- 
doQ  of  the  decline  was  due  to  the  forced  sales 
of  the  rtocks,  since  it  was  the  dutj  of  the  State 
offif^  to  sell  the  stocks  and  redeem  the  cirou- 
Itfion  as  far  as  tho  proceeds  would  do  it.  It  is 
t  Tiee  of  the  free  banking  system  that  it  re- 
(furei  the  sales  of  stock  apb  the  moment  when 
tl»  market  is  tho  least  able  to  bear  them« 
EmsA,  miless  the  margin  is  very  large,  the  cir* 
ciifaili<Hi  cannot  be  paid  in  full.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  banks  stood  as  follows : 


3i9dcs 

(3mktk>a. 


minola.  I  Wlac'n. 


-!- 


&99,975  2,I5a,2T0 
803,719, 1.684,2C2 


Indiana. 


TOTAL. 

Jan.  186-2.  Jan.  186t 


1^70,086 
B79,IM 


4,128,281  20,874,871 
a,4«»J88  16,752,820 


In  Illinois  the  circulation  of  3  of  the  closed 
btnks  was  redeemed  at  par,  and  that  of  57  at 
from  50  to  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  Wiscou- 
ain  2S  were  redeemed  at  par,  and  others  at  46 
to  80  omts  on  the  dollar.  Tho  result  has  been 
sales  of  $16,251,090  of  State  stocks  upon  the 
Eastern  market  -throughout  a  year,  during 
which  the  Grovernment  and  the  several  States 
were  also  sellers  of  stocks  for  war  purposes. 
This  operation,  originating  in  the  war  panic, 
inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  $5,000,000  upon  the 
holders  of  notes  in  those  three  States. 

The  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  an  old  chartered 
iastitaticH),  did  not  suspend  its  payments. 

Most  of  the  Southern  banks  had  suspended 
soon  aft«r  the  election  of  Nov.,  1860,  and  re- 
Gabia  returns  of  their  movements  have  not 
been  received. 

Fe»  Tori, — March  15,  a  meeting  of  bank 
<^oers  was  held,  a^d  the  resolution  of  non-ln- 
s^reourse  adopted  in  Nov.  against  the  Chemical 
Bank  was  rescinded. 

March  19,  James  H.  Cook  resigned  as  su- 


perintendent of  the  Banking  Department  at 
Albany. 

April  25,  the  banks  of  the  city  renewed  the 
measure  of  making  the  specie  a  common  fund. 

On  the  11th  of  May  the  Bank  of  Albany,  hav- 
ing lost  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  in  unan- 
thorized  loans,  suspended ;  it  was  followed  on 
the  18th  by  the  Bank  of  the  Capital  and  the 
Bank  of  the  Interior ;  and  on  the  2Sd  the  Na- 
tioMd  Bank  suspended.  In  Nov.  Mr.  Van 
Alon,  receiver  or  the  Bank  of  Albany,  paid  a 
dividend  of  40^  per  cent,  on  the  liabilities  of 
the  bank. 

Tho  bankers  of  Albany  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  various  banks  in  the  State,  to  organize 
an  association  for  the  detection  of  counterfeit- 
ing ;  one  means  proposed  was  to  offer  a  stand- 
ing reward  of  $250  for  instrumentality  in  bring- 
ing counterfeiters  to  punishment. 

Vermont. — There  were  many  applications 
for  re-charters  before  the  Legislature. 

Pennsylvania, — The  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
had  suspended  Nov.  10, 1860,  and  in  Jan.,  1861, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to 
relieve  the  banks  from  the  penalties  incurred 
by  that  act. 

Tho  auditor-general  reported  that  the  exact 
amount  of  relief  notes  issued  at  the  general 
suspension  in  1887  was  $2,248,015 ;  of  these 
there  were  still  outstanding  $102,836. 

The  Legislature  discussed  a  bill  requiring  the 
banks  west  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains  to  re- 
deem in  Pittsburg,  and  those  east,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

May  16,  a  bill  was  pa^ed  supplementary  to 
the  act  for  equalizing  the  currency  of  the  State. 
It  required  all  banks  to  receive  the  notes  of  all 
other  banks  that  had  paid  s{>ecie  Nov.  19,  and 
to  pay  theirs  out.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  fixed  for  Feb.,  1862 ;  the  bank 
notes  to  be  taken  for  taxes  and  tolls ;  the  banks 
were  required  to  redeem  in  specie  as  much  of 
their  circulation  as  is  required  to  meet  the 
August  interest  of  the  State  debt. 

Minnesota, — March  8,  an  act  was  passed  al- 
lowing United  States  stocks,  bearing  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  to  be  taken  as  security  for  bank 
circulation. 

New  Jersey, — The  Legislature,  which  was  in 
session  in  Jan.,  1861,  had  bills  before  it  for  the 
creation  of  new  banks. 

Wisconsin, — By  the  law  the  banks  were  ex- 
empted from  paying  specie  until  after  Dec.  In 
Sept.  the  bankers  held  a  convention  at  MUl- 
waukie,  and  resolved  to  commence  the  redemp- 
tion of  Wisconsin  currency  at  that  city  and 
Madison,  Oct.  15,  thus  anticipating  the  action 
of  the  Legislature.  Some  of  the  banks  failed 
to  comply  with  the^  resolutions,  and  in  Nov. 
the  convention  again  assembled  and  resolved 
that  such  banks  as  failed  to  resume,  according 
to  law,  December  1,  should  be  wound  up.  If 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  temporary 
reduction  in  the  currency  of  the  State,  the 
bankers'  committee  were  authorized  to  make 
a  requisition  on  the  banks  for  the  purpose. 
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IlUnoi9,^-'A  bill  was  introdnoed  into  the 
Legislature  in  Jan.  to  create  a  new  banking 
system  for  the  State.  It  was  to  consist  of  a 
mother  bank  at  Springfield,  with  80  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  on  a  specie  basis. 
This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  Nov. 
and  voted  down  by  a  large  minority. 

The  bank  commissioners  notified  the  auditor 
of  the  failure  of  17  banks,  and  that  they  must 
be  placed  in  liquidation.  •* 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  that  no  checks 
or  paper  of  any  kind  payable  at  sight,  should 
be  allowed  grace.  All  new  banks  were  required 
to  redeem  their  notes  in  Chicago  or  Springfield, 
at  not  more  than  }  of  1  per  cent,  discount. 

Virginia, — ^The  Governor  in  January  sent  a 
Message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
the  banks  refusing  to  supply  sufficient  specie 
circulation  to  meet  the  July  interest  on  the 
State  debt  in  specie.  The  circulation  of  all  tlie 
banks  was  stated  at  $9,476,855,  and  he  ad- 
vised measures  to  compel  them  to  furnish  the 
required  means;  the  banks,  however,  subse- 
quently met  the  requirement  of  the  Governor. 
The  Legislature  legalized  suspension  until 
March  1st,  1862,  on  condition  of  their  furnish- 
ing specie  funds,  $1,024,440,  to  meet  the  inter- 
est of  the  State  debt,  and  $1,284,667  for  the 
January  interest. 

April  18,  the  city  of  Richmond  issued  small 
notes,  and  a  great  many  corporations,  towns, 
and  viUages  pursued  the  same  course. 

Louisiana, — The  Board  of  Currency,  in  Jan- 
uary, urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  propriety 
of  suppressing  all  notes  under  $10.  This  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  the  Governor  in  his 
Messsage  to  the  .Assembly. 

Kenttichy, — There  were  various  schemes  be- 
fore the  Legislature  to  increase  the  bank  cap- 
ital of  the  State.  One,  by  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson,  proposed  to  the  State  to  st^rt  a  bank, 
•'  the  State  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000, 
to  be  made  up  from  stock  owned  by  the  State 
in  existing  banks,  the  issues  from  $1  to  $100. 
The  profits  to  go  to  increase  the  capital  until 
the  nfteen  millions  should  be  paid.  The  bank 
to  Jceep  83  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  on  hand, 
and  if,  by  any  cause,  the  amount  should  fall 
below,  the  institution  might  suspend  payments 
until  the  quota  is  recovered. 

8,  Carolina. — ^The  State  Bank  issued  notice 
that  the  bonds  of  the  State  authorized  for  the 
war  of  independence,  were  ready  for  sale  by 
the  institution. 

jrM«mW.--Governor  Jackson,  in  March,  signed 
the  bill  legalizing  suspension  of  the  Missouri 
banks,  and  made  some  important  changes  in 
the  banking  law. 

August  16,  the  11  banks  of  St  Louis  made 
a  loan  of  $260,000  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ohio, — May,  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to 
legalize  suspension  was  reported  against  unani- 
mously in  the  Senate  Committee.  The  Board 
of  Control  of  the  State  Bank  agreed  to  take 
$300,000  of  the  war  loan  at  par. 


MaMoehusettB, — April  18,  the  Boston  banln 
addressed  the  Governor  of  the  State  oflferiDg  10 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  in  aid  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  law  was  passed,  to  take  effect 
June  1,  1861,  requiring  all  banks  out  of  Boston 
to  keep  on  hand  15  per  cent,  of  their  circula- 
tion, and  deposit  balances  due  a  bank  in  specie 
in  Boston  and  New  York  shall  be  deemed 
specie  after  July  in  each  succeeding  year ;  each 
bank  is  to  add  1  ner  cent,  to  its  specie,  until 
the  aggregate  reaches  20  per  cent,  of  the  cir- 
culation and  deposits. 

Georgia,'—ThQ  Bank  Convention  met  at  At- 
lanta, June  dd,  and  recommended  to  all  banks 
to  receive  as  currency  the  Treasury  notes  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  to  advance  their  own 
notes  to  the  Treasury  until  the  Treasury  notes 
could  be  prepared.  The  convention  adjonmed 
to  meet  at  Hichmond,  July  24,  when  they 
passed  resolutions  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

BARBOURSVILLE,  the  county  seat  of  Ca- 
bell County,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Virginia, 
situated  on  the  Guyandotte  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ohio,  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  skir- 
mish on  the  13th  July,  1861,  which  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Confederate  forces  from 
the  village.  Five  companies  of  Colonel  Wood- 
ruff's Regiment,  belonging  to  General  Cox's 
division  of  Federal  troops  on  the  Great  Kana- 
wha River,  started  at  midnight,  on  the  12tb, 
from  their  camp,  and  marched  silently  bnt 
rapidly  upon  Barboursville,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  reach  till  two  hours  after  sunrise. 
On  coming  in  sight  of  the  town  they  found  the 
Confederate  troops  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
in  a  very  strong,  and  apparently  inaccessible 
position,  commanding  their  route  for  two  miles. 
iBetween  them  and  the  Federal  troops  was  a 
covered  bridge,  which  must  be  crossed,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
The  Federal  troops  entered  the  bridge  at  double- 
quick-step,  but  found  that  the  planks  had  been 
removed  from  the  farther  end,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  were  compelled  to  cross  it  in  single 
file  on  the  string  pieces,  subjected  to  a  galling 
fire.  Though  necessarily  disordered  by  this 
movement,  they  rallied  at  once,  and  under  a  suc- 
cession of  volleys  from  the  Confederate  troops, 
charged  bayonets  up  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hill,  pulling  themselves  up  by  the  bushes  and 
jutting  turf,  and  rushed,  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  upon  the  enemy,  who  fled  panio- 
stricken,  without  attempting  any  further  resist- 
ance. The  Federal  forces  occupied  the  town 
at  once,  and  fired  upon  the  retreating  foe, 
wounding  one  or  two,  but  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue  them. 

BAUR,  Fekdinand  Chbistian,  a  German  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  born  June  21,  1792,  at  Tu- 
bingen, died  in  the  same  city  Jan.  4, 1861.  He 
bef  ame  professor  ordinarius  of  evangelical  the- 
ology at  Tubingen  in  1826.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  theological  writer,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen 
school  of  theology,  a  modified   rationali^n. 
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fl»  eloanence  and  power  of  yivid  illostration 
tftr^ted  nameroos  popils  to  his  lectures,  and 
wmj  of  tbe  eminent  scholars  of  Germany  em- 
teKed  his  yiew»— among  them,  Zeller,  Schweg- 
kr,  Eorblin,  and  o^ers.  He  was  a  volaminous 
niter  oa  theological  topics,  and  many  of  his 
tnaidses  giro  evidence  of  profound  research  and 
tkorongh  appreciation  of  the  subjects  which  he 
dmtsses.  His  ^^  Historical  Manual  of  Christian 
Sogniaai,''  pnhlished  in  1847,  is  regarded  as  a 
vork  of  great  value,  and  his  investigations  of 
Gnosticism  threw  much  light  on  the  historj  of 
tbtt  eariy  heresjr.  At  the  close  of  his  career 
ke  is  said  to  have  expressed  regret  that  hit 
ftarfiings  shoold  have  led  so  many  of  his  pupils 
iato  what  he  then  regarded  as  error. 

BEAUNGTON.  A  small  village  at  the  foot 
^Laurel  HilL,  near  Beverly,  Randolph  Oounty, 
m  Western  Virginia,  where  a  severe  skirmish 
took  plaoQ  on  the  8th  of  July,  between  a  de- 
toirliTnent  of  the  14th  Ohio  and  9th  Indiana 
Ferments  and  the  Georgia  3d,  one  of  the  fin* 
€si  regimdots  in  the  C!onfederate  service,  nnm« 
beri^  1,260,  and  snpported  by  portions  of  sev- 
ertl  £eatacky  and  Tennessee  regiments. 

He  Oonfederate  troops,  a  considerable  por- 
tkBL  of  whom  were  cavalry,  advanced  from  a 
wQoi  near  their  camp,  to  attack  the  Federal 
fone,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
tep  voiley  from  the  latter.  They  rallied, 
sad  pat  forward  their  caiwdry  to  charge  upon  the 
l^ionbta,  when  Colonel  Barrett's  (Ohio)  bat- 
tay  threw  a  couple  of  shells  into  the  midst  of 
tlie  troop  with  sach  eifect  that  they  retreated 
into  the  wood ;  the  Federal  skirmishers  pur- 
sed, and  the  battery  shelled  the  woods  till  the 
Onfederate  force  broke  and  fled,  and  could  not 
)MnISed,  and  the  Federal  troops  advanced  and 
oeca|»6d  their  camp.  The  Union  loss  in  the  en- 
mement  was  2  killed  and  6  wounded ;  the  Gon- 
^ederate  loss,  20  killed  and  40  wounded. 

KAUFORT.     (See  St.  Helena  Parish.) 

BENNETTS  MILLS.  At  this  small  village, 
ia  Doit  Co.,  Missouri,  a  small  body  of  the  Dent 
Oow  Home  Guard  having  their  head-quarters 
there,  and  numbering  only  38  men,  were  at- 
ta^ed  about  the  dawn  of  day,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Sept.  1,  by  a  body  of  850  Oonfederate 
troops,  bdonging  to  SchnabePs  regiment.  The 
Oonf^erat^  advanced  stealthily  in  two  divi- 
stoos,  having  first  picketed  their  horses  on  the 
Salem  road,  and  crept  around  the  pickets,  and 
bad  nearly  reached  the  camp  before  the  alarm 
ms  given.  The  little  band  of  Home  Guards, 
taken  by  surprise,  caught  up  their  guns  and  re- 
Bsted  bravely  for  htdf  an  hour,  driving  the 
Gon&derate  troops  back  at  their  flrst  rush  up 
^  ravine.  At  length,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  greatly 
sqjeriar  force  of  the  enemy,  they  retreated 
ttnder  the  order  of  Sergeant  Bay,  the  highest 
effieer  left,  and  escaped  up  another  ravine. 
The  Confederates  did  not  pursue  them.  The 
^<dderal  loss  was  8  killed  and  6  wounded.  The 
Oodederate  loss  was  not  ascertained,  but  their 
kBled  and   wounded  filled  a  large  Michigan 


wagon  which  they  seixed,  and  in  which  they 
carried  them  from  the  field. 

BEVERLY,  the  county  seat  of  Randolph 
County,  Western  Virginia,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, situated  east  of  Laurel  HilLon  an  affluent 
of  the  east  fork  of  Monongahela  Kiver.  On  the 
12th  July,  Gen.  McClellan,  then  in  command  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  haWng  hb  head-qoarters 
at  this  place,  received  propositions  of  surren- 
der from  Col.  Pegram,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate force  in  Tygart'i  VaUey,  six  miles  dis- 
tant, which  force  Gen.  McC.  had  been  pursuing 
for  some  days.  The  following  was  the  oorre* 
•pondence  preceding  the  surrender : 

Nbab  TroABf^  Taluet  Ritsi.  Brx  Unm  nou  \ 
Bktbblt,  Jufv  li,  ltt<l. 
7h  O(>mr^u^ndif^Oflc^ro/^oriA0^/brt^3*9«rlp,^  _ 

SiB :  I  write  to  8t«t«  to  you  that  I  bare,  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Qamett  and  tbe  jaded 
and  reduced  condition  of  mj  command,  moat  of  tbem 
baTinff  been  without  food  for  two  daja,  condaded, 
with  tbe  concurrence  of  a  mi^rity  of  my  captains  and 
Held  officers,  to  surrender  my  command  to  yon  to> 
morrow  as  pruon*n  qf  tror.  I  bare  onlj  to  add,  I 
trust  they  will  only  receive  at  Tour  hands  such  treat- 
ment as  baa  been  invariably  aoown  to  the  Northern 
prisoners  by  the  South. 

I  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  PKGRAM, 
Lieut-Col  P.  A.  C.  d.  Comd'g. 
To  this  letter  Crcn.  McClellan  replied  by  his 
aid,  Lieut  Williams,  U.  8.  A.,  as  follows  : 

HsAn-^ABTKKS,  DB^Ammrr  or  thb  Odo,  ) 
Bbvkblt,  Vs.,  «f«i/y  IS,  IMl.  f 

John  PiMProm,  Etq.,  tt^Ung  JUmmff  LUuUnani-Cblond 

Sib:  Your  communication,  dated  yesterday,  pro- 
posioff  tbe  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  of  the  force 
assembled  under  your  command,  has  been  delivered 
to  me.  As  commander  of  this  department,  I  will  re- 
ceive you  and  them  with  the  kindness  due  to  prisoners 
of  war,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  relieve  you  or  them 
A*om  any  liabilities  incurred  by  taking  arms  against 
tbe  United  SUtes. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Tonr  obedient  servant, 
dfiSD.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Maj.-Ckn.  U.  S.  A.,Comd'g  Department 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  surrendered 
was  about  600. 

BINGHAM,  EiKSLKT  S.,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Camillua,  Onondaga  Co.,  New 
York,  Dec.  16, 1808,  died  at  Green  Oak,  Livhug- 
ston  Co.,  Michigan.  Oct  5, 1861.  He  receiv^ 
a  good  academic  eaucation  in  his  native  State, 
and  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  a  lawyer^s 
office,  where  he  served  as  derk  for  Uiree 
years.  _  In  1833  he  emimited  to  Michigan  and 
settled' upon  a  farm.  In  1837  he  was  elected 
to  the  Michigan  Legislature,  and  continued  for 
five  years  a  member  of  that  body,  and  snbse- 
quently  for  three  years  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State.  In 
1849  he  was  electetl  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  served  during  the  30th  Congress  on 
the  Committee  of  Commerce.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  retained  in 
that  position  till  1859,  when  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator,  which  oflSce  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr.  Bingham  was  an 
able  and  judicious  legislator,  a  patriot^  and  an 
estimable  man. 
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BLOCKADE.  This  closing  of  a  port  of  an  en- 
emy to  all  commerce,  which  has  been  defined 
by  some  writers  as  the  conquest  by  a  belliger- 
ent of  the  naval  territory  of  his  enemy  around 
the  place  or  port  which  he  wishes  to  close  to 
commerce,  was  reduced  to  precbion  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris.  That  body,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, after  discussion,  pledged  their  Govern- 
ments to  observe  this  principle  relative  to 
blockades :  "  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintmned  by 
forces  suflScient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy."  This  principle  first  be- 
came a  part  of  maritime  law  in  the  war  declared 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  against  Bussia  in 
1854. 

Li  a  declaration  relative  to  neutral  rights, 
concerted  between  the  cabuiets  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  officially  published  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1854,  they  proclaimed  their  rights,  as 
powerful  belligerents,  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
violating  every  effective  blockade  which  should 
be  maintained  by  a  sufficient  force  before  the 
forts,  harbors,  and  coasts  of  an  enemy.  So  far 
as  regards  the  manner  of  conducting  the  block- 
ade, it  was  determined  as  follows:  "Every 
blockade,  to  be  respected,  should  be  effective," 
etc.  The  yiolation  of  the  blockade  consisted  aa 
well  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  port  as  in  an  at- 
tempt to  go  out  from  the  same,  after  the'  dec- 
laration of  the  blockade,  except,  in  the  latter 
case,  that  this  should  not  embrace  a  vessel  light 
or  loaded  before  the  blockade,  in  the  interval 
fixed  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading 
squadron — an  interval  which  should  always  be 
sufficient  to  protect,  in  good  faith,  the  interests 
of  navigation  and  commerce.  Besides,  a  block- 
ade was  not  to  be  considered  as  known  by  a 
vessel  approaching  the  blockaded  port,  until  a 
special  notice  thereof  had  been  inscribed  upon 
the  vessel's  register  or  papers  by  one  of  the 
vessels  forming  the  blockade.  The  consequences 
of  thii  agreement  between  the  two  cabinets 
were,  that  any  point  of  an  enemy's  territory 
could  be  blockaded ;  that  a  notice  of  the  block- 
ade should  be  given  to  each  neutral  vessel  at- 
tempting to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  although 
her  Government  should  have  been  previously 
formally  notified  thereof;  and  that  every  block- 
ade should  be  maintained  with  sufficient  force. 
Thus  paper  or  cabinet  blockades  wece  sup- 
pressed. These  consisted  in  a  simple  diplomatic 
notice,  declaring  that  such  or  sudi  a  place  was 
blockaded. 

This  form  of  blockade  was  first  introduced 
by  Holland  as  far  back  as  1584.  For  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  she  has  enjoyed 
the  first  rank  at  sea,  Great  Britain  has  followed 
the  same  system,  but  developing  it  for  her  own 
benefit,  so  that,  whenever  she  happened  to  be 
at  war,  the  position  of  neutral  nations  became 
more  precanous  than  that  of  the  enemy  himself. 
The  right  of  blockade  had  also  received  exten- 
sion in  complete  opposition  to  the  most  fun- 
daniental  principles  of  international  law. 


In  her  wars  with  Napoleon  L,  the  whole 
French  coast  was  dedared  under  blockade  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  proclamation  was  notified  to  all  the  neu- 
tral nations,  who  thenceforth  must  abstain  from 
any  trade  with  the  territory  thus  placed  under 
interdict.  Such  is  what  has  been  described  as 
the  paper  blockade. 

The  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln,  de- 
daring  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States  block- 
aded, were  issued  on  the  19th  and  27th  of 
April. 

The  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  de- 
termined to  assume  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
Queen  issued  her  proclamation,  and  the  Empe- 
ror also  made  a  public  notification  thereof.  As- 
suming this  ground,  both  North  and  South 
were  regarded  as  belligerents,  and  treated  as 
such.  Hence  it  became  the  duty  of  those  na- 
tions to  respect  the  blockade,  if  it  was  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  promulgated  by  them 
in  1854^  and  subsequently  ratifi^  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  1856. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  letters  were  ad- 
dressed by  merchants  of  Liverpool  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  29th  of  August  and  4th  of 
September,  stating  that  they  held  it  in  contem- 
plation to  fit  out  a  number  of  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans and  other  ports  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  that,  looking  to  the  undisturbed 
state  of  friendly  relations  between  her  M^estty 
and  the  United  States,  they  apprehended  that 
British  ships  had  a  right,  xmder  the  law  of  na- 
tions, upon  the  strict  principle  of  reciprocity, 
to  enter  into  and  depart  from  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States. 

They  also  asked  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
these  vessels  would  be  protected  by  her  Miges- 
ty^s  cruisers ;  but  that,  if  sueh  protection,  from 
reasons  of  State  policy,  should  be  withheld,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  might  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate 
trade,  and  that  all  parties  hindering  them  in  the 
same  would  become  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

They  contended  that  the  blockade  of  certain 
ports  of  the  United  States,  as  against  the  ships 
of  Great  Britcdn,  was  an  infringement  of  inter- 
national law,  nugatory  and  unavailable,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  their  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  permission  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  case  of  ne^. 

Lord  John  BusseU,  through  his  secretary,  re- 
plied in  these  words : 

Understanding,  from  the  tenor  of  your  letters,  that 
the  ports  to  which  your  Teasels  are  to  proceed  are  porta 
which  are  or  may  be  blodcaded  by  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  Lord  Russell  directs  me  to  warn  you 
of  the  serious  consequences  which  the  measures  con- 
templated, as  stated  in  your  letters,  will  entail  on  all 
concerned  therein,  and  to  inform  you  that  her  Majesty's 
CkiTemment  will  not  afford  the  slightest  protection  or 
countenance  to  the  projected  enterprise. 

The  United  States  and  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  are  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  and  her  Majesty's 
Goremment  have  recogpized  that  state  of  things,  and 
have  taken  up  a  position  of  neutrality  between  tha 
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■OB^mTm^  parties.  Under  these  drctunstaneM,  if  anjr 
Bskkt  dim,  beiiiff  a  neatral,  knowioglj  Attempts  to 
hnk  an  eff^rtive  blockade,  she  is  liable  to  capture  and 
nwdfrnnation.  If  sach  ship  defends  herself  by  force 
ayimtt  a  national  veesd  enforcing  snch  blockadie,  such 
irfBDce  is  a  breacfa  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  will  ezposa 
fteilixp  and  cargo  to  condemnation  as  a  prize,  and  tnoM 
peraens  who  commit  the  act  to  personal  responsibility 
sad  seTere  treatment,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  the 
wdL  of  Boch  persons  being  considered  by  the  law  and 
8ng!e  of  nations  as  one  of  unjustifiable  nostilitT. 

I  as  to  state  that  the  g;eneral  rule  as  to  trading  by 
Bcairals  in  time  of  war  with  belligerents  is,  that  they 
■sy  freely  trade,  but  that  they  are  bound  to  respect 
efer  efitxtire  blockades  and  that  if  they  carry  contra- 
bead  of  war  to  either  belligerent,  they  do  so  at  the 
I  of  capture  and  condemnation  by  the  other,  if  dis* 


Iq  France,  also,  application  was  made  to  the 
Ifoieter  of  Commerce,  M.  Rocber,  for  informa- 
tte.  In  reply,  he  states  that  he  informed 
i&emj  on  the  6th  of  June,  **  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  which  the  Imperial  Grov- 
erament  desired  to  establish,  in  the  war  that 
has  hnken  oat  between  the  North  and  tlie 
South  of  the  United  States.'*  He  then  adds: 
''I  coQBder  it  my  dnty  to  lay  before  you  some 
eirisngtions,  agreed  npon  with  the  Department 
of  ForeigQ  Af^ors,  and  which  make  known  the 
HiBitations  within  which  commerce  has  a  right 
to  reckon  on  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Qoverament." 

hi  tbeee  explanations  he  thus  expresses  that 
i^ich  most  be  regarded  as  the  views  of  the 
ft&A  Government  at  this  time : 

The  admission  by  all  the  Powers  of  this  principle, 
Ibst  the  blockade,  to  be  obli^tory,  must  be  eflTectivo, 
tai  remedied  the  abuse  which  formerijr  sprung  from 
tberi^  of  exclndinff  nentrab  from  points  that  were 
dedsed  blo<±aded.  The  eflfecdTeness  of  the  blockade 
a,  tiHk^,  lor  all  the  worid,  the  essential  condition  of 
bartEmty.  But  so  soon  as  there  are,  at  the  places  to 
eh  a  belligerent  wishes  to  interdict  access,  forces 
'^^"^  to  prevent  their  being  approached  without 
» to  a  certain  danger,  the  neutral  is  compelled, 
jr bow  prefudidalto  him  it  may  be,  to  respect 
thehlockade.  if  be  violates  it  be  exposes  himself  to 
bc^  treated  as  an  enem^  by  the  belligerent  with  re- 
ipeeltowbom  he  has  deriated  from  the  duties  of  neu- 
tofity. 

AiMther  error  of  the  claimants  is  to  believe  that  the 
Uockide  does  not  exist  until  it  is  notified  diplomat!- 
csDy,  sad  that  it  does  not  apply  to  neutral  vessels  that 
have  ^vitted  their  country  previously  to  the  notifica- 
ti0|L  A  Mockade  is  obligatory  from  the  moment  that 
it  is  efteiively  establish^ ;  bieing  the  material  result 
of  a  material  fisct,  it  commences  with  the  real  invest- 
ment of  the  place,  continues  so  long  as  that  invest- 
ment remsins,  and  ceases  with  it 

It  matters  little  that  neutrals  are  ignorant  of  the 
fcet  If  one  of  their  vessels  presents  itself  at  the 
phoe,  the  belligerent  has  the  right  to  forbid  its  en- 
BiBoe^  The  genersS  usage  is  doubtless  for  a  govern - 
■eat  to  inform  other  governments  of  the  measures  of 
Uoekade  to  which  it  nas  recourse ;  but  this  notifica- 
tiM,  wliidi  is  not  bv  an  absolute  rule,  is  of  no  value 
^^self;  it  is  only  the  announcing  of  an  existing  fact, 
VMcii  would  already  produce  its  enects.  It  may  some- 
tiaci  serve,  it  is  true,  to  diminish  the  losses  which 
Hatrals  may  have  to  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  state 
<^*ar,  by  preventing  them  from  undertaking  useless 
JOBBierciai  expeditions  for  places  really  blockaded; 
Bit  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  neutrals 
ypcnded  or  modified,  according  to  this  notification. 
«ar  commercial  operations,  they  would  be  exposed 
tithe  danger  of  domg  so  inappropriately,  in  case  the 


blockade  did  not  actually  exist,  or  In  case  it  had 
already  closed  at  the  time  their  expeditions  might 
have  arrived. 

It  is  by  erroneously  attributing  to  the.  diplomatic 
notices  or  blockade  a  value  and  a  signification  which 
they  have  not  in  themaelvea,  that  it  might  be  pretend- 
ed to  exclude  neutrals  from  an  entire  territonr,  the 
access  to  which  could  not  in  reality  be  iotenficted ; 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  fictitious 
blockades  entirely  impoasible  that  the  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  at  present  not  to  consider  a  neutral 
as  entitled  to  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade 
except  at  the  blockaded  places  themselres.  Thia  prac- 
tice, which  leaves  a  belligerent  the  faculty  of  acting 
with  all  the  promptitude  often  reonired  by  operations 
of  war,  whico  permits  a  military  onief  to  blockade,  ac- 
cording to  necessity,  places  distant  from  his  countnr 


before  he  has  instructed  his  government  of  the  fact, 
has  this  advantage  for  the  neutral,  that  it  docs  not  im- 
pose upon  him  obligations  inevitably  onerous,  except, 
at  least,  under  circumstances  where  he  must  inevit- 
ably submit  to  them. 

In  the  blockade  of  the  Sonthem  ports,  neu- 
tral vessels  were  allowed  fifteen  days  to  leave 
port  after  the  actnal  commencement  of  the 
blockade,  whether  such  vessels  were  with  or 
without  cargoes.  But  it  was  declared  that  the 
law  of  blockade  did  not  permit  a  vessel  in  a 
blockaded  port  to  take  on  board  cargo  after  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade. 

For  the  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
blockade  of  its  own  ports,  see  Diplomatic  Cob- 
BBSPONDSNCK,  Mr.  Sewsnl^s  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
dated  July  21st. 

It  was  considered  In  London  that  an  infallible 
test  was  fhmished  that  the  blockade  was  ef- 
fective, by  the  fact  that  cotton  was  M.  per  pound 
in  New  Orleans  and  12d  per  pound  in  Liverpool. 

Several  minor  questions  arose  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  out  of  this  blockade,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  institute 
the  blockade  was  denied,  and  it  was  insisted 
that  this  power,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  could  only  be  exercised  by  the 
National  Legislature.  The  views  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Washington  were  that  the 
President  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and,  as  such,  he  was  authorized  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  placed  by  law  at  his  command,  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  manner  he  mav  deem  most 
effectual  to  harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the 
enemy. 

As  chief  of  the  navy,  nobody  can  doubt  the 
right  of  its  commander  to  order  a  fleet  or  a  ship 
to  capture  an  enemy's  vessel  at  sea,  or  to  bom- 
bard a  fortress  on  wiore ;  and  it  is  only  another 
mode  of  assault  and  injury  to  the  same  enemy 
to  shut  up  his  harbors  and  close  his  trade  by 
the  same  ship  or  fleet.  The  same  weapons  are 
used.  The^  commander  only  varies  the  mode 
of  attack. 

In  oases  of  invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
insurrection  at  home,  it  is  exclusively  with  the 
President  to  decide  whether  the  exigencies  for 
cjUling  out  the  militia  have  arisen.  These  arf 
political  questions, -determinable  by  the  Execu- 
tive alone,  and  the  Courts  follow  that  branch 
of  the  6k)vemment. 
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The  facts  set  forth  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, with  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  blockade, 
amonnt  to.  a  declaration  that  civil  war  exists. 

Blockade  itself  is  a  belligerent  right,  and  can 
onlj  legally  have  place  in  a  state  of  war ;  and 
the  notorious  fact  that  immense  armies  are  in 
hosUle  array  against  each  other  in  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  States,  the  latter  having  or- 
ganized a  Government  and  elected  officers  to 
administer  it,  attests  the  Executive  declai*ation 
that  civil  war  exists ;  which,  if  it  must  go  on, 
can  only  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war. 

The  right  to  proceed  against  privateers,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  pirates,  does 
not  militate  with  these  views.  A  sovereign 
nation,  engaged  in  the  duty  of  suppressing  an 
insurrection  of  its  citizens,  may,  with  entire 
consistency,  act  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  sov- 
ereign and  belligerent,  according  to  the  several 
measures  resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose.  By  inflicting,  through  its  a^ent 
the  juaiciary,  the  penalty  wnich  the  law  aflixes 
to  the  capital  crimes  of  treason  and  piracy, 
upon  those  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  levying 
war  against  the  nation,  or  of  committing  depre- 
dations upon  its  commerce,  it  acts  in  its  capac- 
ity as  a  sovereign,  and  its  courts  are  but  enforc- 
ing its  municipal  regulatioDS.  By  instituting  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  its  rebellious  subjects, 
and  thereby  interdicting  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  and  enforcing  this 
measure  by  capturing  its  vessels  and  cargoes 
wheresoever  found,  and  by  capturing  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  that  shall  violate  or  attempt 
to  violate  the  blockade  imposed,  or  shall  sup- 
ply or  attempt  to  supply  them  with  any  means 
whatever  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  re- 
bellion, the  nation  is  exercising  the  right  of  a 
belligerent,  and  its  courts,  in  their  abjudications 
upon  the  captures  made  in  the  enforcement  of, 
tfiis  measure,  are  organized  as  courts  of  prize, 
governed  by  and  administering  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

The  question  was  also  separately  raised, 
whether  the  public  disturbances  exi*tting,  con- 
stituted a  state  of  war  under  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  District  Court  of  New  York  it  was 
maintained  that  a  state  of  war  did  exist,  and, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  the  rights  in  a  war 
waged  by  a  Government  to  subdue  an  insur- 
rection or  revolt  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects, 
were  the  same  in  regard  to  neutral  Powers  as 
if  hostilities  were  carried  on  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  and  applied  equally  in  cap- 
tures of  property  for  municipal  offences  or  as 
prizes  of  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
legality  of  the  blockade  to  show  tliat  the  ports 
blockaded  were  under  the  power  and  use  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as  their 
own  acts  could  make  them  so,  the  insurgents 
who  held  these  ports  were  as  alien  and  foreign 
to  the  United  States  Government  as  if  they  had 
declared  themselves  citizens  and  subjects  of 
various  South  American  States.  They  thus 
made  themselves  avowed  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  waging  a  war  for  the  dis- 


memberment of  the  nation  and  destruction  of 
the  Government.    No  pretension  on  their  part, 
however,  can  change  the  intrinsic  nature   of 
things,  and  transform  the  residents  of  particn- 
lar  States  into  any  thing  else  than  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States.    As  such  they 
were  subordinate  to  its  Constitution  and  la'vrs, 
in  regard  to  which  there  were  no  State  lines. 
State  sovereignty  was  a  nonentity.    The  whole 
extent  of  the  country  was  one  nation  and  one 
Government.    The  outbreak  in  the  Southern 
States,  therefore,  the  Judge  considered  an  open 
and  flagrant  act  of  civil  war  against  the  United 
States.     *''•  The  President  possessed  full  comper- 
tency,  under  the   Constitution   and    existing 
laws,  to  call  into  service  and  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  put 
down  this  rebellion,  and  had  rightly  the  power 
to  establish  blockades  of  ports  held  by  the  in- 
surgent enemies,  and  entree  those  blodLades 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.'^ 

A  question  was  also  raised,  whether  a  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States,  being  also  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  had  a  right  to  come  into 
a  prize  court  and  make  claim  to  a  vessel  and 
cargo,  and  establish  that  the  vessel  was  not  at- 
tempting to  run  the  blockade.  This  was  de- 
nied on  the  ground,  that  the  object  of  all  hos- 
tilities was  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  op- 
posing party,  whereas  the  return  of  the  vessel 
to  the  owners  in  such  case  would  be  adding 
wealth  to  them,  and  thereby  add  to  their  pow- 
er to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  Government. 
(Fob  Stonk  Blockade,  see  CnARLEsxoN.) 

BOONE  COUPwT  HOUSE.  At  this  little 
village,  the  capital  of  Boone  Co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Little  Coal  River,  246  miles  west  of  Rich- 
mond, a  skirmish  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, between  the  Confederate  and  Fedeitd 
troops,  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  former, 
with  a  loss  of  30  killed,  a  large  number  wound- 
ed, and  forty  taken  prisoners.  None  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  killed,  and  but  six  wound- 
ed. The  village  was  burned  by  the  United 
States  troops.  • 

BOSQUET,  PiERBB  Francois  Joseph,  a  mar- 
shal of  France,  bom  at  Mont  de  Marsai»,  in  the 
department  of  Landes,  France,  Kov.  8,  1810, 
died  at  Pau,  Feb.  4, 1861.  Marshal  Bosquet  was 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  St  Cyr 
and  Metz,  and  in  1884  sent  as  second  lienten- 
ant  in  the  10th  Regiment  of  Artillery  to  Algeria. 
In  that  country  he  served  in  twenty  campaigns, 
rising  by  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division.  The  Zouaves,  or  ch<meun 
d^Afriave^  that  formidable  corps  which  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Ital- 
ian war,  were  first  organized  by  him,  in  part 
from  natives  of  Algeria,  and  instmcted  in  a 
system  of  tactics  which  enabled  them  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  Arab  and  Berber  bands 
of  the  mountains  of  Algeria.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1858.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  2d  division  of  infantry, 
in  the  "army  of  the  Orient,"  and  Marshal  SL 
Arnaud  testified  that  his  skill  decided  the  bat- 
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fi»  of  the  Alma.  At  Inkermann  be  also  ren- 
ived  efficient  service,  for  which  he  received 
iy  thaaka  of  the  British  Parliament  and  high 
kaors  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  On  the 
M  of  Februarjy  1856,  he  stormed  the  enem j's 
works  on  one  side  of  the  harbor  of  Sebasto- 
poL  On  the  5th  of  Jane  he  aided  in  storming 
ste  redoubts  of  the  Mamelon  Vert.  In  the 
efairge  on  the  Malakoff  he  was  wounded  bjr  a 
iMl  and  borne  from  the  field,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, mortally  wonoded.  His  vigorous  con- 
ititiition,  however,  enabled  him  to  rally,  and 
regain  partial,  though  never  complete,  health. 
He  wa?  chosen  in  1856,  on  his  return  to  France, 
Senator,  and  in  March,  1867,  Marshal  of  France. 
Queen  Victoria  bestowed  on  him  the  Grand 
Ona  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1855,  in 
tckea  of  her  appreciation  of  his  abilities  as  a 
commander;  and  Napoleon  III.  gave  him  the 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  the  same  year. 
No  one  of  the  marshals  had  so  completely  won 
iht  love  of  the  French  people,  and  it  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  they  learned  in  the  Italian 
campaign  that  their  favorite  general  was  inca- 
paeitated  by  ill  health  for  leading  the  army. 

BOWLENG  GREEN  has  been  a  flouriAhing 
town.  It  is  the  capital  of  Warren  OotiuUy, 
EcotQcky,  sitnated  on  the  Barren  River,  an 
sflneiit  of  Green  River,  145  miles  southwest  of 
Faakfort..  Its  situation  b  at  the  head  of  navi- 
p^aiL  Steamboats  of  medinm  size  make  reg« 
oiar  passages,  in  all  stages  of  the  water,  hence 
toLimisville.  Population  in  1860,  about  3,000. 
It  was,  in  1861,  a  point  of  much  strategic  impor- 
Usee.  Being  at  the  junction  of  two  Kentucky 
ralroads  which  enter  Tennessee,  it  possessed 
&cifities  for  transportation  to  an  almost  nn- 
Inited  extent,  and  could  secure  supplies  to  the 
fin  capacity  of  the  Confederate  States  to  spare. 
The  approaches  to  the  town  can  be  commanded 
bf  a  small  force,  as  the  railroad  crosses  a  bridge 
on^  Barren  River.  General  Buokner  with  a 
ibrea  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men  occupied  the 
Unm  in  September. 

It  was  his  plan  to  march  upon  Louisville 
withoat  delay,  after  breaking  up  the  encamp- 
ment at  Camp  Boone,  but  he  was  delayed  by 
the  tearing  up  of  a  portion  of  the  railroad  track 
near  (kve  City,  by  which  the  train  drawing  a 
portioa  of  his  troops  was  thrown  from  the  track. 
Subsequently,  it  became  the  head-quarters  of 
fiUrge  Odufederate  army,  assembled  to  defend 
tiie  approach  to  NashviUe.  It  was  estimated, 
at  one  period,  at  25,000  men.  By  the  capture 
rf  Fort  Henry,  the  flank  of  the  army  stationed 
Isere  was  turned,  and  they  were  forced  to  evac- 
Mte  the  town.  A  large  body  of  the  troops,  un- 
te  General  Buckner,  retreated  to  Fort  Donel- 
wo,  and  were  made  prisoners  on  the  surrender 
of  that  position  in  February,  1862. 

BRIGGS,  Gbobob  Nixon,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ietti  statesman  and  philanthropist,  bom  in 
Adams,  Mass.,  April  12,  1796,  died  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  His  father  served 
^Qder  Stark  and  Allen  at  Bennington.  At  the 
ace  of  13,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter  at 


White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  when  an  elder  brother  had  him 
taken  from  the  shop  and  sent  him  to  an  acad- 
emy for  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  death  of 
this  brother  at  the  dose  of  that  year,  young 
Briggs  resolved  to  obtain  a  profeattional  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  16  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  which  he  prosecuted  for  5  years,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Berkshire  Co., 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate, 
and  in  1827,  in  the  defence  of  a  Stockbridge 
Indian,  who  was  tried  for  murder  at  Lenox, 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest 
criminal  lawyers  in  the  State.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  tlie  Berkshire  dis- 
trict, and  was  reelected  for  six  successive  terms. 
Here  he  soon  became  known  as  an  able  and 
efficient  leffislator,  and  an  eloquent  and  effective 
debater.  In  1843  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  continued  in  office  by 
annual  reflection  till  1851.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  by  Prof. 
Webster  occurred,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Governor  to 
extend  the  executive  clemency  to  the  wretched 
offender,  either  in  the  way  of  pardon  or  com- 
mutation of  sentence.  To  a  person  of  Gov. 
Briggs*  amiable  disposition  the  trial  was  a  se- 
vere one,  but  believing  that  the  good  of  tho 
community  required  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
and  the  execution  of  the  offender,  he  was  firm 
and  refused  to  interpose.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  gubernatorial  office  in  1851,  Gov. 
Briggs  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  All  till  the  reorganization  of  the 
Courts  of  the  State  In  1856.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  acjjust  the 
claims  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Granada;  but  his  death,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  fowling  piece, 
occurred  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  nutiet 
in  the  commission.  He  had  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  great  struggle  upon  which  the  na- 
tion had  just  entered,  and  one  of  his  last  public 
acts  was  the  addressing  a  regiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  of  which  his  son  was  the 
commander.  Gov.  Briggs  had  taken  through 
life  an  active  interest  in  the  religions  and  benev- 
olent enterprises  of  the  age,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  at  Boston,  the  American  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath 
School  Union,  and  director  in  several  other 
benevolent  societies. 

BROWNING,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  an  Eng- 
lish poetess,  born  in  London  in  1809,  died  at 
Florence,  Italy,  July  29,  1861.  Her  e<lucation 
was  conducted  mostly  at  home,  her  father  be- 
ing a  man  of  fortune  and  of  high  culture,  and' 
was  of  a  more  masculine  character  than  is 
often  bestowed  on  females.  She  early  acquired 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  dramatists,  which  has  had  its  influence 
in  her  subsequent  writings.    She  also  acquired 
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a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  languages.  She  commenced  writing, 
at  an  early  age,  her  *'  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other 
Poems,"  appearing  when  she  was  bnt  17  years 
of  age.  In  1883  she  published  '*  Prometheus 
Bound,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  a  volume 
displaying  much  genius,  though  the  version  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  so  little  satisfied  her  that 
she  subsequently  replaced  it  by  another  and 
better  one.  Jn  1888  appeared  "  The  Seraphim 
and  other  Poems,"  a  work  which  gave  her  a 
high  reputation,  though  at  a  period  when  lit- 
erary reputation  was  of  but  little  value  to  her. 
About  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  had  induced  a 
critical  state  of  her  health,  which  was  still 
further  impaired  by  the  drowning  of  her  eldest 
brother,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Torquay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  For  several 
years  she  was  confined  to  a  darkened  room, 
and  for  a  long  time  her  life  seemed  to  hang 
quivering  in  the  balance.  On  her  partial  re- 
covery from  this  condition,  she  renewed  her 
literary  efforts,  and  the  first  fruits  of  it  were 
seen  in  a  series  of  erudite  and  brilliant  essays 
on  the  Greek  Christian  poets,  published  in  the 
Athenaeum ;  this  was  followed  by  the  "  Drama 
of  Exile,"  "  Lady  Geroldine's  Courtship,"  "The 
Cry  of  the  Human,"  "  The  Lost  Bower,"  Ac. 
In  1844  a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published, 
and  almost  immediately  reproduced  in  this 
country.  In  1846  she  married  Robert  Brown- 
ing, a  poet  of  high  reputation,  and  immediately 
after  accompanied  him  to  Pisa,  subsequently  re- 
moving to  Florence,  which  was  their  perma- 
nent residence  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  Her  works  were  republished  with  large 
additions  in  1850,  and  in  1851  she  gave  to  the 
public  a  new  volume  with  the  title  of  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  which  contains  some  of  her 
best  poems.  In  1856  appeared  her  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  and  in  1859  a  volume  of  shorter  poems ; 
a  posthumous  collection  of  her  later  poems  not 
previously  gathered  has  been  published  the 
present  year,  (1862.)  Her  health  had  gradually 
declined,  and  her  death  was  rather  an  exhau^ 
tion  of  the  vital  forces  than  a  struggle.  For  a 
more  full  account  of  her  works  and  a  critical 
estimate  of  her  writings,  see  New  Amebicait 
Cyclopedia,  vol.  8,  pp.  766,  766. 

BUCKHANNON,  a  town  of  Western  Virgi- 
nia,  the  capital  of  Upshur  Co.,  situated  on  the 
east  fork  of  Monongahela  River.  On  the  Ist 
July,  Brig.-Gen.  Morris,  commanding  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Ohio  regiments,  attacked  a  division 
of  Confederate  troops,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  at  this  place,  and  routed  them 
completely ;  killing,  as  was  reported,  23,  and 
taking  200  prisoners.  Federal  loss  not  stated, 
but  small. 

BULL  RUN,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fairfax  and  Prince  William  counties,  until  it  en- 
ters the  Occoquan  River,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Occoquan  empties  into  the 
Potomac,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  Wash- 


ington.   It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Broad 
Run  and  Cedar  Run,  about  one  mile  beloiiir 
Brentsville  in  Prince  William  County,  and  some 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bull  Run.    The  dis- 
tance by  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Manassas 
Junction  is  twenty-seven  miles.     The  route 
pursued  by  the  Federal  army  from  Arlington 
Heights  to  Centreville  is  nearly  parallel  with 
the  railroad,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  it     The 
distance  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Bull  Ron 
where  a  battle  took  place,  is  about  seven  or 
eight  miles ;  and  the  distance  from  the  latter 
place  to  Centreville  about  three  miles.   The  dis- 
tance from  Centreville  to  Fairfax  Court  House 
is  ten  miles.    The  distance  from  Fairfax  Court 
House  to  the  Potomac  is  about  twelve  miles. 

The  Confederate  Government  having  adopt- 
ed the  defensive  policy  as  that  upon  which  they 
should  act,  their  first  obiect  was  to  prevent 
an  advance  of  any  Federal  force  into  \  irginia. 
Early  in  the  month  of  May,  troops  were  assem- 
bled in  Virginia  and  pushed  forward  towards 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  State,  to  a 
position  known  as  Manassas  Junction.  The 
name  is  given  to  this  hilly  region,  as  it  is  here 
that  a  railroad  from  Alexandria,  another  frx>ni 
8tannton  up  the  valley  and  through  Manassas 
Gap,  and  another  from  Gordonsville  unite. 
At  Gordonsville  the  railroad  from  Richmond 
and  the  line  from  East  Tennessee  unite.  As  a 
point  for  concentration  none  more  eligible  exists 
m  northeastern  Virginia.  The  advantages  for 
fortification  are  naturally  such  that  the  place 
can  be  rendered  impregnable.  Here  thie  centre 
of  the  northern  Confederate  army  was  posted, 
with  the  left  wing  pushed  forward  to  Win- 
chester, and  the  right  extended  to  the  Poto- 
mac, and  sustained  by  heavy  batteries  whicL 
served  to  blockade  the  river. 

The  Federal  force,  the  advance  of  which  was 
assembled  at  Washington  for  the  defence  of 
that  city  ngainst  any  attack  by  the  Confederate 
troops,  was  posted  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  on  Arlington  Heights,  which  were 
strongly    fortified.      Their  right  was  pushed 
some  distance  up  the  Potomac,  and  chiefly  on 
the  Maryland  side,  while  their  left  occupied 
Alexandri a.    The  armies  of  both  sides  consisted 
of  raw  militia  hastily  brought  together,  and  of 
volunteers  who  for  the  first  time  had  put  on  the 
uniform,  and  taken  up  the  weapons  of  the  sol- 
dier.   On  both  sides  the  forces  were  constantly 
accumulating.     On  the  morning  of  June  27th, 
the  consolidated  report  of  G^en.  Mansfield  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Washington,  gives 
the  number  of  troops  in  that  city  and  vicinity. 
The  privates,  including  regulars  and  volunteers 
present  for  duty,  numbered  22,846  men.    The 
grand  aggregate  of  the  force,  including  oflBcers 
&c.,  present  and  absent,  was  84,100  men.   The 
force  of  Gen.  Patterson  commanding  in  Mary- 
land above  Washington,  and  also  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
was  returned,  embracing  officers  and  men  en- 
listed and  present  for  duty,  15,928.     Of  these 
about  550  were  reported  as  sick. 
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!^  Cfonfederate  foroe  was  largel j  increased 
^&oope  from  South  Carolina^  Georgia,  MisstB- 
4^  Alabama^  and  Texas.  On  the  night  after 
m  battle.  President  Dayis  sent  a  despatoh  to 
^uDond  bj  telegraph,  saying :  ^*  The  battle 
ns  m^nljr  fought  on  oar  left.  Oar  foroe  was 
15,000 ;  that  of  the  eaemj  estimated  at  85,000. 

General  McDowell  in  his  official  report  says : 
''We  crossed  Bull  Run  with  aboot  18,000 
sen,  of  all  arms."  "  The  nambers  opposed  to 
IB  bare  been  Yarioosly  estimated.  I  may  safe- 
ly say  and  aroid  even  the  appearance  of  ezag- 
gention,  that  the  enemy  brought  np  all  he 
flodd,  which  were  not  kept  enga^^  else* 
¥tee." 

The  £(Hx»  nnder  Gen.  McDowell,  on  the  8ih 
ofjuly,  was  organized  into  five  divisions.  The 
first  division,  imder  Brig.-Gen.  Tyler,  consisted 
d  four  brigades.  The  r^^iments  ii|  each  bri- 
gade were  as  follows:  first  brigade,  nnder 
OoL  Keyes,  ilrst,  Second,  Third,  Gkmnecticat ; 
Fonrth  Maine ;  Variants  battery,  and  Oompany 
B^  Seeood  Oavalry.  In  the  second  brigade, 
nnder  OoL  Schenck,  the  regiments  were  as  fol- 
lows: first.  Second,  Ohio;  Second  New  York, 
and  Oompany  E,  Second  Artillery.  In  the 
thod  br^nde,  nnder  Oolonel  W.  T.  Sberman, 
vm  the  Thirteenth,  Sizty-nioth,  Seventy-ninth, 
Hew  Yof^ ;  Second  Wisconsin ;  and  Oompany 
1^  Third  Artillery.  In  the  foarth  brigade,  nnder 
Ooloiiel  Richardson,  Second,  Third,  Michigan; 
IfaatMassachnsetts;  Twelfth  New  York. 

b  the  second  division,  under  Gol.  David 
Booter,  were  two , brigades.  These  contained 
&  foOowing  re^ments :  In  the  first  brigade, 
roAa  OoL  Porter,  were  the  Eighth,  Fourteenth, 
Swr  York ;  battalion  of  regular  infantry ;  Oom- 
paaes  G  and  L,  Second  Oavalry ;  Oompany  — ^ 
ilfih  Artillery.  In  the  second  brigade,  under 
Ooi.  Bumside  were  the  First,  Second,  Rhode 
Tdiad;  Serenty-first  New  York ;  Second  New 
Hampshire ;  battery  of  Light  Artillery,  R.  I. 
.  In  the  ^ird  division,  under  OoL  Heintzelman, 
vue  ^ree  brigades  with  the  foUowing  regi- 
ments: In  the  first  brigade,  under  Ool.  Frank- 
fin,  were  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania ;  Fifth  Mas- 
aiebas^ts ;  First  Minnesota ;  Oompany  £,  Sec- 
ond Oavalry ;  Oompany  I,  First  Ajtallery.  In 
tbeieoond  brigade,  nnder  OoL  Wilcox,  were  the 
First  IGchigan ;  Eleventh  New  York ;  Oom- 
pany D,  Se<^nd  Artillery.  In  the  third  brigade, 
under  OoL  Howard,  were  the  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Maine ;  Second  Vermont 

la  the  fourth  division,  under  Bng.-Gen.  Run- 
joa,  as  a  reserve,  were  the  following  regiments : 
mt,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  New  Jersey  three- 
Bionths  volunteers,  and  first.  Second,  Third, 
New  Jersey  three-years  volunteers. 

In  the  fifth  division,  under  OoL  Miles,  were 
two  brigades.  In  the  first  brigade  were  the 
fijUowing  volunteers :  OoL  Blenker  command- 
ing, Eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  New  York;  Gari- 
Wdi  Guard,  and  Twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania, 
lathe  second  brigade  under  OoL  Davies,  were  the 
Sixteenth,  Eighteenth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-sec- 
wid,  New  York ;  Oompany  G,  Second  Artillery. 


The  movement  of  troops  to  attack  the  centre 
of  the  Oonfederate  army  commenced  on  the 
16th  of  July.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Washington  by  Uieir  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  opposite  or  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potonuu).  The  force  compris- 
ed in  this  movement  consisted  of  five  divisions, 
as  above  mentioned,  but  a  few  of  the  details 
were  altered.  A  body  of  five  hundred  marines 
was  also  added.  On  the  17th,  the  advance  of 
Gen.  McDowell's  entire  command  was  begun. 
It  was  made  by  four  dififerent  routes.  The  right 
wing,  composed  of  the  first  division  of  four  bri- 
gades under  Gen.  Tyler,  moved  by  the  George- 
town road.  The  centre,  composed  of  the  sec- 
ond division  of  two  brigades  under  OoL  Hunter, 
advanced  bv  t|ie  Leeiborg  and  Oentreville 
road.  The  left  wing,  oonsuting  of  the  third 
division  of  three  bribes,  nnder  Ool.  Ueintxel- 
man,  moved  by  the  Little  River  turnpike,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  wbg,  consbting  of  the 
fifth  division  of  two  brigades,  nnder  Od.  Miles, 
proceeded  by  the  old  Braddock  road.  The  re- 
serve consisted  of  the  foarth  division  of  New 
Jersey  troops,  under  Ckn.  Runyon. 

The  following  order,  iwued  by  General  Mc- 
Dowell from  his  head-quarters  at  Arlington  on 
July  6th,  shows  the  condition  of  the  men  when 
ready  to  march : 

When  troops  mre  psrsdsd  in  light  marching  order, 
they  will  be  equipped  as  follows:  Their  arms,  so- 
coutremeDU,  sod  ammimitioa— the  eartridge-bozes 
filled.  Their  havereacks,  with  three  days*  cooked  ra- 
tions ;  their  blankets  in  a  roll,  with  the  ends  tied  to 
each  other,  across  the  shonlder ;  and  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, a  pair  of  stockings  inside  of  the  blanket  Toeir 
canteens  and  cnps ;  k^psacks  will  be  packed  and  left 
in  the  tent  nnder  a  ffuard  of  the  regiment,  consisting 
of  those  men  least  able  to  march,  and  to  the  number 
to  be  speciallj  designated  for  each  corps.  Knapsacks 
should  be  numberMl  or  marked  in  snch  way  as  will 
enable  them  to  be  readily  claimed  by  their  owners. 
Commanding  oflSoers  of  brigades  will  take  measures 
to  diminish  as  quioklv  as  possible  the  baggage  of  the 
regiments  under  their  commands,  by  sendine  away 
every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  will  apply 
to  the  personal  effects  of  the  officers  and  men,  as  weU 
as  to  inihtary  property. 

Near 'Fairfax  Court  House  obstructions  had 
been  placed  by  the  Confederate  troops  upon 
all  the  roads  upon  whidi  the  divisions  aavanced. 
The  division  of  the  centre  marched  with  the  left 
brigade  m  front.  This  placed  the  Rhode  Island 
troops,  nnder  Colonel  Bumside,  in  advance.  The 
Second  Regiment  was  employed  as  skirmishers  in 
front  of  the  division.  Their  lines  extended  fh>m 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
The  Confederate  troops  retired  as  fast  as  the 
head  of  the  advancing  column  made  its  appear- 
ance. Within  three  miles  of  the  Court  Ilouse, 
the  division  encountered  the  first  barricade, 
consisting  of  trees  feUed  and  thrown  across  the 
road.  The  second  was  of  a  similar  character. 
They  occasioned  only  a  few  moments'  delay. 
The  third  barricade  was  more  formidable.  It 
was  at  the  entrAnce  of  a  deep  cut,  about  half 
way  up  a  steep  hill,  crowned  on  one  side  by  a 
tniok  wood,  and  on  the  other  by  an  open  field. 
A  road  was  made  through  the  field,  and  the 
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armj  passed 'aronnd.  When  the  central  divi- 
sion reached  the  village  of  Fairfax  Oonrt  House, 
an  order  was  sent  to  the  left  wing  to  halt,  ana 
Generid  McDowell  with  his  staff,  escorted  hy  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  proceeded  to  German- 
towD,  where  the  right  wing  was  halted.  It  was 
his  desire  to  push  forward  without  delay  to 
Centre  ville. 

Germantown  is  a  small  village  on  the  road 
from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  Oentreville,  and 
ahout  one-fourth  of  the  distance  beyond  the 
former. 

The  order  to  move  forward  was  first  given 
to  all  divisions  of  the  army  on  the  15th.  Gen. 
Tyler,  of  the  right  wing,  communicated  it  to 
his  troops  that  evening,  with  orders  to  be  ready 
to  move  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  16th,  provided  with 
cooked  rations  for  three  days.  Precisely  at  that 
hour,  the  right  wing  began  to  move  forward,  and 
reached  Vienna,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

At  5  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  onward 
march  was  renewed.  It  was  necessarily  slow, 
owing  to  the  obstructions  placed  by  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  the  road.  These  troops,  al- 
though constantly  seen  during  the  day,  rapidly 
retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal 
army.  Germantown  was  reached  soon  after 
noon.  •  Col.  Miles'  division  of  the  left  wing  was 
at  the  crossing  of  the  old  Braddock  road  with 
the  road  from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  Fairfax 
Station,  on  the  railroad,  when  ordered  to  halt. 
On  the  18th  it  was  ordered  forward  to  Centre- 
ville  by  tlie  old  Braddock  road.  The  other 
brigades  of  this  wing  halted  at  Fairfax  Station 
and  below.  Eleven  of  the  enemy's  force  were 
made  prisoners  at  this  Station. 

A  few  buildings  were  burned  a  short  distance 
from  Fairfax  Court  House,  on  account  of  a  ru- 
mor that  a  soldier  had  been  fired  on  from  them. 
In  Fairfax,  the  soldiers,  under  excitement,  had 
seized  many  things  in  and  about  the  houses, 
some  of  which  were  deserted  by  their  owners. 
These  acts  caused  General  McDowell  to  issue 
the  following  orders  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th : 

General  Orders,  Ko,  IS.— It  is  with  the  deepest  mor- 
tification the  General  commanding  finds  it  necessary 
to  reiterate  his  orders  for  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Hardly  had  we  arrived 
at  this  place,  when,  to  the  horror  of  every  right-minded 
person,  several  houses  were  broken  open,  and  others 
were  in  flames,  by  the  act  of  some  of  those  who,  it  has 
been  the  boast  of  the  loyal,  come  here  to  protect  the 
oppressed,  and  free  the  country  from  the  domination 
of  a  hated  party.  The  property  of  this  people  is  at  the 
mercy  of  troops  who,  we  rightly  say,  are  tne  most  in- 
telligent, best  educated,  and  most  law-abiding  of  any 
that  ever  were  under  arms.  But  do  not,  therefore,  the 
acts  of  yesterday  cast  the  deepest  stain  upon  them  ? 
It  was  claimed  hy  some  that  their  particular  corps 
were  not  engaged  in  these  acts.  This  is  of  but  little 
moment ;  since  the  individuals  are  not  found  out,  we 
are  all  alike  disj^raced.  Commanders  of  regiments  will 
select  a  commissioned  officer  as  a  provo8^  marshal, 
and  ten  men  as  a  police  force  under  him,  whose  special 
and  sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  preserve  the  property  from 
depredations,  and  to  arrest  oJl  wrong-doers  of  what- 
ever re^ment  or  corps  they  may  be.  Any  one  found 
tommitting  the  slightest  depreciations,  killing  pigs  or 


poultry,  or  trespassioff  on  the  property  of  th€  inhabi- 
tants, will  be  reported  to  bead-quarters,  and  the  leaa-t 
that  will  be  done  to  them  will  be  to  send  them  to  tlae 
Alexandria  jail.    It  is  again  ordered  that  no  one  shall 
arrest,  or  attempt  to  arrest,  any  citixen  not  in  arms  a^ 
the  time,  or  search  or  attempt  to  search  any  bouse,  or 
even  to  enter  the  same  without  permission.  The  troops 
must  behave  themselves  with  as  much  forbearanoe 
and  propriety  as  if  they  were  at  their  own  homes. 
They  are  here  to  fi^ht  the  enemies  of  the  country,  doC 
to  judge  and  punish  the  unarmed  and  defenceleas, 
however  guilty  they  may  be.    When  necessary,  thjBiX 
will  be  done  by  the  proper  person. 

The  right  wing,  Gen.  Tyler,  resumed  itsmardi 
from  Germantown  to  Oentreville  at  7  o'doclc 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  IdUi. 
Upon  coming  in  sight  of  Oentreville,  the  town 
proved  to  have  been  evacuated.  Part  of  the 
division  proceeded  through  the  village,  and 
turning  into  a  by-road  to  the  right,  advanced  a 
short  distance  towards  Bull  Run,  a  valley  fa^v- 
ersed  by  a  creek  about  three  miles  from  Oen- 
treville. A  halt  was  then  commanded,  and  the 
whole  division  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
road. 

About  11  o'clock.  General  Tyler  proceeded  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  Be  took  the 
fourth  brigade  of  his  division,  composed  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Michigan,  First  Massachusetts, 
and  Twelfth  New  York,  under  Oolonel  Richard- 
Fon,  togetlier  with  Ayres'  battery,  and  four  com- 
panies of  cavalry.  Advancing  south  on  the 
road  from  Oentreville  to  Manassas,  which  crosses 
Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford  through  a  long 
stretch  of  timber,  for  about  two  miles,  they 
came  to  an  opening,  when  sight  was  caught  of 
a  strong  body  of  tiie  enemy.  Ayres'  battery- 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  open  on  them  from 
a  commanding  elevation.  Hardly  had  the  fir- 
ing well  commenced,  when  it  was  replied  to  by 
a  battery  which  had  not  been  seen,  at  a  dis- 
tance down  the  road.  Some  of  the  grape  shot 
from  this  battery  killed  two  horses  of  the  caT- 
alry  drawn  up  in  a  body  on  a  hill,  and  wounded 
two  of  the  men.  A  vigorous  response  being 
kept  up  by  Ayres'  battery,  the  enemy  soon  re- 
tired into*  the  woods,  when  the  tiring  ceased. 
The  Second  Michigan  was  then  ordered  to  d«)loy 
as  skirmishers  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  ad- 
vance into  the  wood.  They  briskly  moved  for- 
ward, and  entered  the  timber,  and  quickly  after 
their  disappearance  a  lively  exchange  of  rifle 
shots  took  place  for  a  few  minutes.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a  succession  of  volleys,  evi- 
dently discharged  by  large  bodies  of  men.  The 
Third  Michigan,  the  First  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Twelfth  New  York,  composing  the  remainder  of 
the  brigade,  were  then  ordered  to  advance  tow- 
ards the  wood.  This  was  promptly  done.  They 
then  drew  up  in  battle  array  in  front  and  on 
the  right  of  the  timber.  All  tiiis  time  the  firing 
in  the  woods  went  on  in  the  liveliest  style. 
Oompanies  G  and  H  of  the  First  Massachusetts 
and  some  companies  of  the  New  York  Twelfth 
and  of  the  First  Massachusetts,  were  then  ordered 
into  the  woods  as  skirmishers,  at  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  and  two  howitzers  advanced  to 
their  edge.    Meanwhile  the  firing  within  was 
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bplap.  The  howitzers  then  threw  some  grape 
mk  into  the  timber,  when  a  terrific  series  of 
foOejs  of  musketry  was  discharged  from  the 
voods  upon  the  troops  outside.  At  the  same 
tiae  a  iMitterj  opened  from  an  elevation  in  the 
IMF,  and  poored  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
A  Qie  Federal  troops.  Fortunately  the  fire  was 
HBied  too  high,  and  few  outside  the  woods 
w^e  hit  A  retreat  was  now  ordered^  and  the 
whole  brigade  retired,  and  formed  behmd  their 
battery  on  the  hilL  In  doing  this,  the  Twelfth 
Xew  Yc^k  and  a  portion  of  the  First  Massa- 
ekosetts  broke  ranks  and  scattered  in  different 
Erections  for  some  distance  on  their  retreat. 

At  this  time  the  third  bri^e,  under  Colo- 
ih1  Sherman,  came  up,  headed  by  the  Sixty-ninth 
Hew  York.  The  fire  was  now  reopened  from  the 
bdterr,  and  continued  about  an  hour,  to  which 
tiie  enemy's  battery  vigorously  replied.  Their 
!^  and  shells  strudc  the  houses  in  front  of  the 
bati^,  and  raked  the  woods  in  the  rear  for  a 
eoondmble  distance.  A  retreat  was  then  or- 
dered bj  General  McDowell,  who  had  come  up, 
and  the  entire  force  fell  back,  having  suffered  a 
losiof  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

This  reconnoissance  developed  a  degree  of 
sfrcBgtii  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
eneaiy,  n^iter  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Daring  uie  day  the  dbntre  and  left  wings  came 
v^m  the  whole  force  was  concentrated  at 
Qmtreville. 

The  next  two  days  were  passed  by  the  Fed- 
enl  force  in  strengthening  its  position.  Mean- 
tiflM  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  occupied  in 
{Ruining  more  aooorate  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  arranging 
Ids  plans  for  an  attack.  The  result  of  these  re- 
CQODoitrings  is  shown  in  the  order  of  battle 
sobseqnently  issued. 

Meanwhile  it  would  appear  that  an  attack 
opon  the  Federal  forces  was  contemplated  by 
the  Cbmmander  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Ph>bably  he  was  anticipated  by  the  attack  of 
General  McDowell.  This  appears  from  docu- 
meDtB  found  in  the  camp  at  Manassas,  after  its 
enoiation  by  the  Confederate  force  early  in 
18<Si.  One  of  these  papers  contains  the  plan 
ol  bittle,  and  shows  by  the  details  that  the 
Confederate  force  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Federal  army.    It  is  as  follows : 

[COSFIDEfTlAL.] 
HEAIM2UABTKB8  ASMT  OF  POTOMAC,  ) 

*  JiUp  20, 1861.      f 

8PKCIAL  ORDIR  NO.  — . 

The  fbUowing  order  is  publisbed  for  the  information 
tf  diriston  and  origade  commanders : 

1.  Brigadier-General  Ewell's  brigade,  nupported  by 
General  Holmea'  brigade,  will  march  via  UDion  Mills 
Ford  and  place  itself  m  position  of  attack  upon  the  ene* 
Bj.  It  will  be  held  in  readiness  either  to  support 
tae attack  upon  CeDtreTille,  or  to  move  in  t'ne  direction 
of  Santei's  Cross  Roads,  according  to  circumstances. 
Tbe  order  to  advance  will  be  given  bj  the  Commander- 
iM^fateC 

1  Brisadier-^Jeneral  Jones'  brigade,  supported  by 
Colood  £aTl*8  brigade,  will  march  via  McLane*s  Ford 
to  place  itself  in  ]>osition  of  attack  upon  the  enemj  on 
w  about  the  Unioo  Mills  and  Centreville  road.  It 
*iU  bt  held  in  readiness  either  to  support  the  attack 


CO  GeotrtTiUe,  or  to  mova  in  the  dirtctioti  of  Fairfax 
Station,  according  to  circurostaocea,  with  ita  right 
flank  towards  the  lefl  of  Ewell's  command,  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  aod 
attack.  The  order  to  advanoa  will  ba  given  bj  the 
Commander-in-Chiaf. 

a.  Brigadier-Qeneral  Longatreet's  brigade,  aupportekl 
bv  Bri^idier-General  Jackson's  brigade  will  march 
via  McLane's  Ford  to  place  itadfln  position  of  attack 
upon  the  eoemj  on  or  about  the  Union  Mills  and  Ceo- 
treviUe  roada.  It  will  be  held  in  readineaa  either  to 
support  the  attack  on  Centrtville  or  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fairfax  Court  Mouse,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  ita  riffht  flank  towards  the  icft  of  Jonea' 
command,  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country.  The  order  to  advaooe  wul  be  given  bj 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

i.  Brigadier-General  Bonham's  brigsde,  supported 
bv  Colonel  Bartow's  brigade,  will  march  via  MitcbcH's 
Ford  to  the  attack  of  Centreville.  The  right  wing  to 
the  left  of  the  third  diviaioD,  more  or  leaa  diatant,  ao- 
oordinff  to  the  nature  of  the  oountnr  and  of  the  attM^ 
The  order  to  advance  will  be  given  by  the  Commandor- 
hi-Chief 

5.  Colonel  Cooke's  brigade,  supported  by  Colonel 
ElsVa  brigade,  will  march,  via  Stone  Bridge  and  the 
ibrda  on  vae  right  thereof,  to  the  attack  of  Centre- 
ville. The  right  wing  to  the  left  of  the  fourth  diri- 
aion,  Dkore  or  less  distant,  aocording  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  of  the  attack.  The  order  to  adraoce 
will  be  given  bj  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

6.  Bngadier-Oeneral  Bee's  brigade,  aupported  by 
Colonel  WBcox's  brigade.  Colonel  Stuart's  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  the  whole  of  Walton's  battery,  will 
form  the  reserve,  and  will  march  via  Mitchell's  Ford, 
to  be  used  according  to  circumstances. 

The  light  batteriesi  will  be  distributed  as  fbllowB : 

1.  To  Brigadier-Qeneral  Ewell's  command— Captain 
Walker,  aix  pieoea. 

2.  To  Brigadier-General  Jones'— Captains  Albertis* 
and  Staowood's  batteries,  eight  pieces. 

8.  To  Brigadier-General  Longstreet's— Colond  Pen- 
dleton's and  Captain  Imboden's  batteries,  eight  pieces* 

4.  To  Brigadier-General  Bonham's— Captaina  Kem- 
per's and  Shields'  batteriea,  eight  piecea. 

6.  To  Colonel  Cooke's— Colonel  Uemton's  and  Cap- 
tains Latham's  and  Backwith's  batteries,  twelve  pieces. 

Colonel  Radford,  commanding  cavalry,  will  detail  to 
repoK  immediately,  as  followa : 

To  Brigadier-General  Ewell,  two  ooropaniea  cavalry. 

To  Brigadier-General  Jones,  two  companies  cavalry. 

To  Bngadier-General  Loogstreet,  two  companies 
cavalry. 

To  Brigadier-General  Bonham,  three  companies  cav- 

To  Colonel  Cooke,  the  remaining  companies  of  cav- 
alry, except  those  in  special  service. 

9.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  after  the  fall  of 
Centreville,  will  advance  to  the  attack  of  Fairfax 
Court  House  via  the  Braddock  and  Turnpike  roads,  to 
the  north  of  the  latter.  The  first,  second,  and  tMrd 
divisions  will,  if  necessary,  support  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisions. 

10.  In  this  movement  the  first,  second,  and  third 
divisions  will  form  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Holmes.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  that  of  the 
second  in  commands 

The  reserve  will  move  upon  the  plains  between 
Mitchell's  Ford  and  Stone  Bridge,  and,  together  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  will  be  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  General  Bieauregard. 

By  command  of  General  BEAUREGARD. 

Thomas  Jobdan,  A.  A.  Adjutant-General. 

SPSaAL  ORDBB  KO.  — . 

HxAiH^VAarxas  Armt  of  ths  Potomac,  ) 
July  20, 1861.      S 
The  plan  of  attack  given  hj  Brigadier-General  Beau- 
regard, in  the  above  order,  is  approved,  and  will  be 
executed  accordingly. 

J.  TfJ.  JOHNSTON,  General  C.  S.  A. 
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Mitchell's  Ford,  spoken  of  in  the  above  or- 
ders, is  a  short  distance  above  Blackburn's 
ford.  McLane's  Ford  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance below  Blackburn's  Ford.  Union  Mills  is 
still  further  below,  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad.  The  Stone 
Bridge  is  the  crossing  for  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike. 

The  result  of  observations  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  convinced  him  that  the  mass  of 
the  Confederate  force  had  not  been  advanced 
from  Manassas  to  the  back  of  the  creek  called 
BuE  Run.  This  tortuous  stream  runs  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  through  the  entire  field  of 
battle.  At  the  eirtreme  part  on  the  northwest, 
is  Sudley's  Spring,  where  it  is  fordable ;  three 
miles  lower  down  is  a  crossing  known  as  the 
Stone  Bridge,  and  still  lower  is  Blackburn's 
Ford ;  further  down  is  Union  Mills,  mentioned 
in  General  Beauregard's  order.  Oentreville  is 
a  village  of  a  few  houses,  mostly  on  the  west 
side  of  a  ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south. 
The  road  from  Oentreville  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion was  along  this  ridge,  and  crossed  Bull  Run 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  place. 
Through  Oentreville,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  passes  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and 
crosses  Bull  Run  about  four  miles  distant. 

The  conviction  of  General  McDowell  was  that 
the  mass  of  the  Oonfederate  force  was  at  Ma- 
nassas. He  says  in  his  report :  "  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th,  my  command  was  mostly  at  or 
near  Oentreville.  The  enemy  was  at  or  near 
Manassas,  distant  from  Oentreville  about  seven 
miles  to  the  southwest."  He  was  looking  to 
the  intrenchments  at  Manassas  to  find  the  body 
of  the  Oonfederate  army;  and  there,  it  was 
anticipated,  would  be  fought,  in  one  or  two 
days  after  crossing  Bull  Run,  the  great  battle, 
or  the  enemy  would  retire.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Oonfederate  oflScers  to  conceal 
their  strength  at  Bull  Run.  In  the  recounois- 
sance  of  the  18th,  they  did  not  appear  outside 
the  wood.  On  the  19th,  when  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  by  General  McDowell  to  the  Oonfed- 
erate lines,  in  order  to  recover  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  day  previous,  admission  was  re- 
fused to  it.  Thus  conceiving  the  mass  of  the 
Oonfederate  army  to  be  at  Manassas,  the  order 
of  battle  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  issued 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  to  be  executed  the 
next  day.  It  was  manifest  that  the  crossing  of 
Bull  Run  would  be  disputed ;  but  the  greatest 
contest,  anticipated  the  next  day,  was  expected 
to  come  when  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Manassas  to 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  orders  for  the  21st 
were  as  follows : 

HlAD-QUABTEES,  DEPARTMENT  AKMT  EaSTEBX  Va.,  ) 

Ckntskyillc,  Juiy  20  J  861.  J 
The  enemy  has  planted  a  battery  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  to  defend  the  passage  of  Bull  Run ;  has  seized 
the  Stone  Bridge  and  made  a  heavy  abatis  on  the  rijfht 
bank,  to  oppose  our  advance  in  tnat  direction.  The 
ford  above  the  bridge  is  also  guarded,  whether  with 
artillery  or  not  is  not  positively  known,  but  every  in- 
dication favors  the  belief  that  ne  proposes  to  defend 
Ihe  passage  of  the  stream. 


It  IB  intended  to  turn  the  position,  foroe  the  enem^ 
from  the  road,  that  it  may  be  reopened,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Manassas  to  tlio 
rellej  of  Virginia,  where  the  enemy  has  a  large  force. 
As  ibiB  may  Be  resisted  by  all  the  ioree  of  the  enemy, 
the  troops  will  be  disposed  as  follows : 

The  first  division,  (General  Tyler's,)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Richardson's  brigade,  will,  at  balfj)ast  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  be  on  the  "Warrenton 
turnpike  to  threaten  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  bat. 
will  not  open  fire  until  full  daybreak. 

The  second  division  (Hunter's)  will  move  from  its 
camp  at  two  o'clock  in  tne  morning  precisely,  and,  led 
by  Captain  Woodbury,  of  the  Engineers,  will,  after 
passine  Cub  Run,  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  the  Bull 
Run  s&eam  above  the  ford  at  Budlev's  Spring,  and 
then  taming  down  to  the  left,  descend  the  stream  and 
clear  away  we  enemy  who  mav  be  guarding  the  lower 
ford  and  bridge.  It  will  then  bear  off  to  the  right  and 
make  room  for  the  succeeding  division. 

The  third  division  (Heintzelman's)  will  march  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  follow  the 
road  taken  by  the  second  division,  out  will  cross  at 
the  lower  ford  after  it  has  been  turned  as  above,  and 
then,  goinff  to  the  left,  take  place  between  the  stream 
and  second  division. 

The  fifth  division  (Miles')  will  take  i>osition  on  the 
Centreville  Heights,  (Richardson's  brigade  will,  for 
the  time,  form  part  of  the  fifth  division,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  its  present  position.)  One  brigade  will  be  in 
the  village,  and  one  near  the  present  station  of  Rich- 
ardson's brigade.  This  division  will  threaten  the 
Blackburn  Ford,  and  remain  in  reserve  at  Centreville. 
The  commander  will  open  fire  with  artUlery  only,  and 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a»demonstration  only  he  is 
to  make.  He  will  caUse  such  defensive  works,  abatis, 
earthworks,  Ac,  to  be  thrown  up  as  will  strengtheu 
his  position.  Lieutenant  Prime,  of  the  Engineers,  will 
be  cnarged  with  this  duty. 

These  movements  may  lead  to  the  gravest  results, 
and  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades  should  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  consequences  mvolved.  There 
must  be  no  faibre,  and  every  efibrt  must  be  made  to 
prevent  straggling. 

No  one  must  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks  without 
special  authority.  After  completing  the  movements 
ordered,  the  troops  must  be  held  in  order  of  battle,  as 
they  may  be  attacked  at  any  moment. 

By  command  pf  

Brigadier-Ckneral  McDOWELU 

James  B.  Fbt,  Adjutant-General. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  forces  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  battle  can  be  briefly  told. 
The  first  division,  which  had  been  the  right 
wing  thus  far,  was  stationed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Centreville  ridge,  two  brigades  on 
the  same  road  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance, 
to  the  west  of  the  ridge,  and  one  brigade  on 
the  road  from  Oentreville  to  Manassas,  where 
it  crosses  Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  where 
the  engagement  on  the  18th  was.  Thtf  second 
division  was  on  the  "Warrenton  turnpike,  one 
mile  east  of  Centreville.  The  third  division 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  on  the  old 
Braddock  road,  which  comes  into  Centreville 
from  the  southeast.  The  fifth  division  was 
on  the  same  road  as  the  third  division,  and  be- 
tween it  and  Centreville.  The  orders  given  to 
the  respective  divisions  are  thus  described  by 
G^eneral  McDowell  in  his  report : 

"  On  Friday  night  a  train  of  subsistence  ar- 
rived, and  on  Saturday  its  contents  were  or- 
dered to  be  issued  to  the  command,  and  the 
men  required  to  have  tliree  days'  rations  in 
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Ibeir  haversacks.  On  Saturday  orders  were 
m^  for  the  available  force  to  march.  As 
Rpvted  to  yon  m  my  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo, 
ST  personal  recoimoissanoe  of  the  roads  to  the 
sooth  had  shown  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
evry  out  the  original  plan  of  turning  the  ene- 
my's portion  on  his  right.  The  affair  of  the 
1^  at  Blackborn^s  Ford  showed  he  was  too 
i^rong  at  that  point  for  ns  to  force  a  passage 
tii@^  witbont  great  loss,  and  if  we  did,  that  it 
wodd  bring  ns  in  front  of  his  strong  position 
st  Maoflssius,  which  was  not  desired.  Our  in- 
ferma^on  was  that  the  SConeBridge,  over  which 
tiM  Warrenton  road  crossed  Boll  Run,  to  the 
vest  of  Gentreville,  was  defended  by  a  battery 
in  position,  and  the  road  on  his  side  of  the 
s^eam  im[^ded  by  a  heavy  abatis.  The  alter- 
native was,  therefore,  to  turn  the  extreme  left 
of  bis  position.  Reliable  information  was  ob- 
tdned  of  an  undefended  ford  about  three  miles 
above  tibe  bridge,  there  being  another  ford  be- 
tweoi  it  and  the  bridge,  which  was  defended. 
Itwastiierefore  determined  to  take  the  road  to 
the  appG  ford,  and  after  crossing,  to  get  behind 
the  ioKss  goarding  the  lower  ford  and  the 
bridge,  and  after  occupying  the  Warrenton  road 
west  of  the  bridge,  to  send  out  a  force  to  destroy 
the  raOroad  at  or  near  Grainesville,  and  thus 
bretk  up  the  communication  between  the  en- 
eiaj's  forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  val- 
ky  of  Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had 
been  held  in  check  by  Mfljor-Oeneral  Patterson. 

•*  Brigadier-General  Tyler  was  dbected  to 
more  with  threo  of  his  brigades  on  the  War- 
rmtoQ  road,  and  commence  cannonading  the 
enoDj^s  batteries,  while  Hunter^s  division, 
moTiog  after  him,  should,  after  passing  a  little 
dream  cdled  Cub  Run,  turn  to  the  right  and 
iu>rth,  and  move  around  to  the  upper  ford,  and 
there  turn  soutk  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Gok»eI  Heintzelman's  division  was  to  follow 
Hunter's  as  far  as  the  tuming-off  place  to  the 
hmet  ford,  where  he  was  to  cross  after  the 
oiemy  should  have  been  driven  out  by  Hun- 
ter's division ;  the  fifth  .division  (Miles')  to  be 
tn  r^erve  on  the  Gentreville  ridge. 

^ I  had  felt  anxious  about  the  road  f^om  Ma- 
3aaB8s  by  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Gentreville, 
ilong  the  ridge,  fearing  that  whilst  we  should 
be  in  force  to  the  front,  and  endeavoring  to 
nim  the  enemy's  position,  we  ourselves  should 
be  Umed.  by  him  by  this  road ;  for  if  he  should 
3Doe  obtain  possession  of  this  ridge,  which 
overlooks  all  the  country  to  the  west  to  the 
foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  should 
bave  been  irretrievably  out  off  and  destroyed. 
Ihtd,  therefore,  directed  this  point  to  be  held 
in  force,  and  sent  an  engineer  to  extemporize 
iome  field-works  to  strengthen  the  position. 

"The  fourth  division  (Runyon's)  had  not 
be^  brought  to  the  fh>nt  further  than  to  guard 
«wr  communications  by  way  of  Vienna  and  the 
Orsnge  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  His  ad- 
vanced regiment  was  about  seven  miles  in  the 
WIT  of  CentreviUe. 

"The  divisions  were  ordered  to  march  at 


half-past  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  bo  as  to  arriv*  on 
the  ground  early  in  the  day,  and  thus  avoid 
the  heat  which  is  to  be  expected  at  thb  season. 
There  was  delay  in  the  first  dlvbion  getting 
out  of  its  camp  on  the  road,  and  the  other  di- 
visions were  in  consequence  between  two  and 
three  hours  behind  the  time  appointed — a  great 
misfortune,  as  events  turned  out    The  wood 

Sad  leading  fW>m  the  Warrenton  turnpike  to 
e  upper  ford  was  much  longer  than  we 
oountcKl  upon,  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream  being  oblique  to  the  road,  and  we 
havinff  the  obtuse  angle  on  our  side." 

At  half-past  two,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Ut^ 
the  division  under  General  Tyler,  which  had 
heretofore  been  the  right  wing,  moved,  with  the 
exception  of  Richardson's  brigade,  to  threaten 
the  passage  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike  bridge, 
or  Stone  Bridge,  on  Bull  Run.  After  moving  a 
short  distance  Gol.  Keyes'  brigade  was  halted 
by  order  of  General  McDowell,  to  watch  the 
road  coming  up  from  Manassas.  This  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  run.  The  two  re- 
maining brigades  of  this  division,  being  those 
of  Gols.  Schenck  and  Sherman,  with  Ayres'  and 
Garlisle's  batteries,  proceeded  on  and  arrived  in 
front  of  the  bridge  about  six  ▲.  ic  An  exam- 
ination of  the  potion  was  mad(x,  and  the  bri- 
gades and  artillery  got  into  position.  The  first 
gun,  as  a  signal  that  they  were  in  position,  was 
fired  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  As  the  design  was 
to  threaten  the  bridge,  OoL  Schenck's  brigade 
was  formed  into  a  line,  with  its  left  resting  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge  and  the  Gonfederate  bat^ 
tery,  which  had  been  establinhed  to  sweep  the 
bridge  and  its  approach,  so  as  to  threaten  both. 
Gol.  Sherman's  origade  was  posted  to  the  right 
of  the  turnpike,  so  as  to  be  m  position  to  sus- 
tain Golonel  Schenck  or  to  move  across  Bull 
Run,  tn  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  Gol.  Hun- 
ter's division. 

A  80-pounder  gun  attached  to  Garlisle's  batv 
tery  was  posted  on  the  turnpike,  with  Ayres' 
battery  considerably  in  its  rear,  while  Gar- 
lisle's battery  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Gol. 
Sherman's  brigade.  In  this  position  they  were 
ordered  to  remain,  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
the  divisions  of  Gols.  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
on  the  other  side,  until  such  time  that  the  ap- 
proa<;h  to  the  bridge  could  be  carried  and  the 
bridge  rebuilt  by  the  engineers,  who  had  on 
the  spot  materials  for  that  purpose. 

While  this  had  been  going  on  with  the  first 
division,  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
under  Ool.  Porter,  had  been  silently  paraded 
in  light  marching  order  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Owing  to  frequent  delays  in  the 
march  of  troops  in  front,  it  did  not  reach  Gen- 
treviUe  until  half-past  four.  It  proceeded  out 
on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  it  was  an  hour 
after  sunrise  when  its  head  was  turned  to  the 
right  to  commence  the  flank  movement  by 
crossing  at  Sudley's  Spring.  The  se^,ond  bri- 
gade of  the  division,  which  was  now  in  ad- 
vance, made  such  slow  and  intermittent  progress 
through  the  woods,  that  it  was  four  hours  be- 
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fore  the  head  of  the  division  reached  Bull  Hon. 
This  was  about  half-past  nine  o^clock,  and  in- 
telligence was  here  received  that  the  Confed- 
erate troops  were  in  front  with  considerable 
force.  A  halt  of  half  an  hour  was  now  or- 
dered, to  obtain  a  supply  6f  water,  and  to  rest 
and  refresh  the  men.  The  shade  of  the  green 
and  waving  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  water 
of  the  creek,  on  this  hot  summer  morning,  wcm 
delightful  to  the  perspiring  men.  Only  the 
gleam  of  bayonets  and  the  equipments  of  war  in 
sight  on  every  side,  indicated  the  terrific  con- 
flict so  close  at  hand. 

Not  only  was  the  intelligence  received  that 
the  enemy  was  in  front  with  a  considerable 
force,  but  from  the  heights  where  the  troops 
rested,  a  vast  column  could  be  plainly  descried, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  on  the  left, 
moving  rapidly  towards  the  line  of  march  in 
front,  which  the  halting  troops  were  about  to 
resume.  Skirmishers  were  now  thrown  out 
upon  either  flank  and  in  front,  by  Col.  Slocum,  of 
the  Second  Rhode  Island.  The  column  moved 
forward,  however,  before  this  was  completed, 
and  in  about  thirty  minutes  emerged  from  the 
timber,  whence  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and 
occasional  crash  of  round  shot  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  indicated  the  opening  of 
the  battle.  The  Second  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
second  brigade,  under  Col.  Burnside,  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward  with  its  battery  of  artillery, 
and  the  balance  of  the  brigade  was  formed  in 
a  fleld  to  the  right  of  the  road.  At  the  same 
time  the  head  of  the  first  brigade  was  turned 
slightly  to  the  right,  in  order  to  gain  time  and 
room  for  deployment  on  the  right  of  the  second 
brigade.  GriflSn's  battery  found  its  way  through 
the  timber  to  the  fields  beyond,  followed  prompt- 
ly by  the  marines,  while  the  Twenty-seventh 
took  a  direction  more  to  the  left,  and  the  Four- 
teenth followed  upon  the  trail  of  the  battery — 
all  moving  up  at  double-quick  step. 

Since  this  division  left  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike by  turning  to  the  right,  it  had  moved  in 
a  semicircle,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sudley's 
Spring,  and  it  was  now  approaching  the  turn- 
pike again.  Along  this  turnpike  the  enemy 
now  appeared  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  extend- 
ing from  a  house  and  haystack  upon  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  advancing  division  to  a  house 
beyond  its  left.  Behind  that  house  there  was 
a  heavy  battery  which,  with  three  others  along 
the  Confederate  line,  but  on  the  heights  be- 
hind it,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  projectiles 
the  ground  upon  which  tlie  Union  force  was 
advancing.  A  grove  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing  afforded  it  shelter  and  protection, 
while  the  shrubbery  in  the  fences  along  the 
road  screened  somewhat  his  left  wing.  The 
battery  of  GriflSn  advanced  within  a  thousand 
yards,  and  opened  an  unerring  and  deadly  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  batteries,  (on  the  right,)  which 
were  soon  silenced  or  driven  away.  The  right 
of  the  Union  force  was  now  rapidly  developed 
by  this  first  brigade  of  the  second  division — 
the  marines,  the  Twenty-seventh,  Fourteenth, 


and  Eighth,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  tbo 
right.    The  enemy  retreated  in  more  precipita- 
tion than  order,  as  this  part  of  the  line  aci- 
vanoed.     Meanwhile,  it   appearing   that    tlie 
Second  Rhode  Island,  of  the  second  brigade 
was  closely  pressed  by  the  right  of  the   en- 
emy, Col.  Burnside  ordered  the  Seventy -first; 
New  York  and  Second  New  Hampsbire    to 
advance,  intending  to  hold  the  First  Rhode 
Island  in  reserve ;  but,  owing  to  delay  in  tbe 
formation  of  the  Seventy -first  and  Second,  the 
First  Rhode  Island  was  at  once  ordered  on  tho 
field.    It  performed  most  efiScient  service    in 
assisting  its  comrades  to  repel  the  attack  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  which  the  Second  Rhode 
Island  had  steadily  borne,  and  had  bravely 
stood  its  ground,  even  compelling  him  to  g\v& 
way.    Soon  the  Seventy-first  came  into  action, 
planting  the  two  howitzers  belonging  to  the 
regiment  upon  the  right  of  its  line,  and  work- 
ing them  most  effectively.     Next  came  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  into  the  field;   and 
the  whole  of  the  second  brigade  was  engaged 
in  action  on  the  right  of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  now  clung  with  so  much  tenacity 
to  the  protecting  wood,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
battery  became  so  much  endangered,  as  to  im- 
pel the  conmaander  to  call  for  the  battalion 
of  regulars.  This  battalion  was  composed  of 
two  companies  of  the  Second,  five  companies 
of  the  Third,  and  one  company  of  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Infantry.  It  was  a  part  of  the  first  bri- 
gade, and  was  at  once  ordered  to  snpport  the 
second  brigade,  under  Col.  Burnside,  which 
was  now  suffering  from  a  severe  fire  in  its 
front.  The  line  of  the  battalion  was  rapidly 
formed,  opening  fire,  and  a  column  under  CoL 
Heintzelman  appearing  at  the  same  moment  on 
the  left  of  the  battalion,  the  enemy  fell  back 
to  the  rising  ground  in  his  rear. 

The  third  division,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Col.  Heintzelman,  was  under  arms,  in  light 
marching  order,  with  two  days'  cooked  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  and  commenced  the  march 
at  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  It  followed 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  second  division. 
Col.  Hunter,  and  with  that  division,  turning  to 
the  right  from  the  turnpike  by  a  country  road, 
and  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sudley's  Spring.  It 
was  the  intention  that  this  division  should  turn 
to  the  left  and  cross  a  ford  about  midway  bcy- 
tween  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  Sudley's 
Springs.  But  the  road  was  either  missed  or 
did  not  exist.  Probably  missed,  as  there  is  a 
ford  called  "  Poplar  or  Red  Hill  Ford,"  mid- 
way  between  the  Stone  Bridge  and  Sudley's. 
Before  the  third  division  reached  Sudley's  the 
battle  had  commenced.  Smoke  could  be  seen 
rising  on  their  left  from  two  points  a  mile  or 
more  apart.  Two  clouds  of  dust  were  also 
visible,  showing  the  advance  of  troops  from 
the  direction  of  Manassas.  Two  regiments 
were  at  this  time  ordered  forward,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  outflanking  the  second  divi- 
sion, under  Col.  Hunter.  Accordingly,  the 
Minnesota  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  road 
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wbseb  crossed  the  ran,  the  Eleyenth  Massacha- 
■tts  moTed  up  it,  followed  hj  the  remaiDder  of 
da  difisioii,  except  Arnold's  hattery,  which, 
iipported  bj  the  First  Michigan,  was  posted  a 
fiide  below  the  croesiog  of  the  run  as  a  reflenre. 

Ibe  advance  of  the  battalion  of  regnlar  in- 
fialij  and  the  regiment  detached  (n>m  Col. 
fimitaelmwD,  to  support  the  second  brigade, 
Bder  Col.  Bnniside,  abore  mentioned,  caused 
the  enemj  to  come  flying  trom  the  woods 
towaids  the  right,  and  the  Twenty-seventh 
flosfSeled  thei^  retreat  by  charging  directly 
npoB  their  centre  in  the  face  of  a  scorchinff 
fiit,  while  the  Fourteenth  and  Eighth  moved 
dsvB  the  turnpike  to  cat  off  the  retiring  foe, 
*ad  to  support  the  Tweaty-seventh,  which  was 
^  the  brunt  of  tbe  action,  with  its  ranks 
J  in  the  dreadful  fire.  Now  the  resist- 
»of  the  enemy's  left  became  so  obstinate 
tfaat  the  b4^ten  right  retired  in  safety.  This 
mtcit  of  the  enemy's  right  afforded  an  oppor* 
tmlty  for  the  brigades  of  Ools.  Sherman  and 
Keym,  bdonging  to  Gen.  Tyler's  division,  to 
oxMi  ever,  as  wUl  be  presently  noticed. 

lie  ^ipearance  of  the  head  of  Col.  Ileintzel- 
miB^  edomn  upon  the  field  at  the  moment  of 
tbe  eiM^nate  resistance  of  the  enemy's  left, 
«o^blBd  the  FiHh  Massachusetts  and  Eleventh 
2i«vToik  (Fire  Zouaves)  to  move  forward  to 
sappmt  the  eentre  of  the  first  brigade  of  Col. 
Bwter's  division,  which  had  been  on  the 
i%jl^  and  constantly  engaged.  At  this  time 
tiM  Eighth  New  York,  under  Col.  Lyons,  of 
tUi brigade,  had  broken.  They  were  only  par- 
tkfynllied  agsun.  This  was  the  first  regi- 
oat  to  break  ranks  and  retire  on  the  field 
^^itf.  The  Fourteenth  also  broke,  but  was 
«Ma  nbied  in  rear  of  Griffin's  battery,  which 
isOB  took  a  position  further  to  the  front  and 
ii^^m  which  its  fire  was  delivered  with 
Ml  precision  and  rapidity  as  to  compel  the 
bitttries  of  the  enemy  to  reUre  far  behind  the 
fanv<^  the  hill  in  front. 

At  thb  time  the  first  brigade  of  Col.  Ilnn- 
te^  ^vision  occupied  a  line  considerably  in 
fldnttee  of  that  first  occupied  by  the  left  wing 
of  Mm  enemy.  The  battery  was  pouring  its 
wilibcflag  fire  into  the  batteries  and  columns 
<d  teoiemy  wherever  exposed.  The  cavalry 
were  Ikewise  engaged  in  feeling  the  left  fiank 
of  tiie  eeony's  position,  during  which  some 
oBptees  were  made.  Early  in  the  action  Gen. 
Hanterhad  been  wounded  and  conveyed  from 
the  field,  ffiid  the  command  of  the  division  had 
devoived  on  OoL  A.  Porter. 

The  (vders  to  Gen.  Tyler  were  to  threaten 
fiiepflnage  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Soon  after 
gettog  into  position,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  eiifflny  had  a  heavy  battery  with  infantry 
ia  a|iport,  commanding  both  the  road  and 
briiee  i^roaches,  on  which  both  Ayres  and 
OnWe  at  different  times  tried  the  effect  of 
iotir  guns  without  success.  The  banks  of  the 
rtnproving  impracticable  for  the  passage  of 
•rtfflery,  tlw  batteries  remained  comparatively 
untU  the  approach  to  the  bridge  was 
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cleared.  During  this  period  of  waiting,  the  30- 
poonder  was  occasionally  used  with  consider- 
able effect  against  bodies  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, which  could  be  seen  fh>m  time  to  time 
moving  in  the  direction  of  CoL  Hunter's  col- 
umn, and  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
guns.  When  it  appeared  that  the  divisions  of 
Cols.  Hunter  and  Heintxelman  were  arrested 
in  their  nrogress,  and  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
moving  neavy  feinforoements  to  support  their 
troops,  the  brigade  of  CoL  Sherman  was  ordered 
by  Gen.  Tyler  to  cross  operand  support  the  col- 
umns engaged.  The  brigade  of  Col.  Keycs  was 
also  ordered  to  follow.  This  brigade,  ou  reach- 
ing the  high  ground  across  the  run,  was  or- 
dered to  form  on  the  left  of  Col.  Sherman's 
brigade,  which  wsa  done  with  great  steadiness 
and  regularity.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
the  line  was  ordered  to  advance  and  come  into 
conflict  on  its  right  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  infantry,  which,  after  some  severe  strug^ 
gles,  it  drove  back,  until  the  ftirther  march  of 
Keyes'  brigade  was  arrested  by  a  severe  fire 
of  artiUery  and  infantry,  sheltered  by  some 
buildings  standing  on  the  heights  above  the 
road  leading  to  Bull  Run.  A  charge  was  here 
ordered,  and  the  Second  Maine  and  Third  Con- 
necticut, which  were  opposed  to  this  part  of 
the  enemy's  line,  pressea  forward  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  until  they  reached  the  buildings  which 
were  held  by  the  enemy,  and  drove  tliem  out 
and  for  a  moment  held  possession.  The  gallant- 
ry of  this  charge  upon  infantry  and  artillery, 
says  Col.  Keyes,  **  was  never,  in  my  opinion, 
surpassed."  At  thb  point,  finding  the  brigade 
under  the  fire  of  a  strong  force  behind  breast- 
works, it  was  ordered  to  march  by  the  left 
flank  across  an  open  field  until  the  whole  line 
was  sheltered  by  the  right  bank  of  Bull  Run, 
along  which  the  march  was  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  torn  the  battery,  which  the  enemv  had 
placed  on  the  hill  below  the  point  at  which  the 
Warrenton  turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run.  The 
enemy  were  forced  to  retire  fur  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  Capt  Alexander  to  pass 
over  the  bridge,  out  out  the  abatis  which  had 
been  placed  there,  and  prepare  the  way  for  Col. 
Schenck's  brigade  and  two  batteries  to  pass  over. 
Meanwhile  Col.  Sherman's  brigade,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Tyler  to  crossover 
in  advance  of  Col.  Keyes,  found  no  difficulty 
in  the  movement  and  met  no  opposition  in  as- 
cending the  steep  bluff  with  the  infantry.  Ad- 
vancing slowly  and  continuously  with  the  head 
of  the  column  to  give  time  for  the  regiments  in 
succession  to  close  up  their  ranks,  the  brigade 
proceeded  with  caution  towards  the  field,  and 
soon  formed  in  rear  of  Col.  Porter's  brigade. 
Here  orders  were  given  to  Col.  Sherman  to 
join  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  falling 
back  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the  army 
had  approached  from  Sudley's  Spring.  The 
brigade  moved  in  the  following  order :  Thir- 
teenth New  York  in  advance,  followed  by  the 
Second  Wisconsin,  Seventy-ninth  and  Sixty- 
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ninth  New  York.  The  Thirteenth  advanced 
steadily  down  the  hill  and  up  the  ridge,  from 
which  it  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy  who  had 
made  anotuer  stand  on  ground  very  favorable 
to  him,  and  the  regiment  continued  advancing 
as  the  enemy  gave  way. 

The  position  which  the  battle  had  now  at- 
tained was  as  follows :  Early  in  the  morning 
the  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  stationed  along 
« Ball  Run,  from  the  Stone  Bricfge  down  to  the 
Union  Mills,  below  Blackburn's  Ford.  But 
owing  to  the  crossing  ©f  the  Federal  troops  at 
Sudley's  Spring,  fur5ier  up  than  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  line 
of  the  latter  was  entirely  changed.  It  formed, 
as  has  been  stated,  along  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike, which  crosses  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and 
continues  on  in  a  due  western  course.  In  this 
position  the  enemy  was  found  by  the  first 
troops  that  crossed  over.  On  the  Federal  side, 
Col.  Richardson's  brigade,  of  the  first  division, 
was  posted  at  Blackburn  Ford,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing,  and  also  to  make  a  feint 
to  cross  when  the  firing  of  Gen.  Tyler  at  the 
Stone  Bridge  above  should  be  heard,  which  was 
so  done.  Gen.  Hunter's  division  opened  the  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy's  line  formed  on  the  "War-  * 
renton  turnpike.  The  brigade  of  Ool.  Porter 
on  the  right  had  been  strengthened  by  Col. 
Heintzelman's  divisioUj  consisting  of  Cols.  "Wil- 
cox's and  Howard's  bngades  and  a  part  of  Col. 
Franklin's.  To  these  was  now  added  Col.  Sher- 
man's brigade,  from  Gen.  Tyler's  first  division. 
Further  on  the  left  the  attack  was  commenced 
by  Col.  Bumside,  with  the  second  brigade  of 
Col.  Hunter's  division,  and  sustained  with 
great  gallantry  and  resolution,  especially  by 
the  First  and  Second  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Rhode  Island  battery,  until  strengthened  by 
Major  Sykes'  battalion  of  regulars,  and  still 
further  by  a  portion  of  Col.  HeinCzelman's 
force  and  Keyes'  brigade,  of  Gen.  Tyler's  divi- 
sion. All  the  Federal  force  was  now  on  the 
field  of  battle,  excepting  the  division  of  Col. 
Miles,  consisting  of  Cols.  Blenker  and  Davies' 
brigades,  and  also  the  brigade  of  Col.  Richard- 
son at  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  the  brigade  of 
Col.  Schenck  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  with  the 
accompanying  batteries.  The  elFect  of  this 
strong  and  tirm  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  had 
caused  it  to  yield  at  all  points.  The  Federal 
force  was  in  possession  of  the  "Warrenton  turn- 
pike from  the  Stone  Bridge  westward.  On 
their  right  the  enemy  had  retreated  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half.  On  the  left  they  had  also 
given  way  so  that  Col.  Schenck's  brigade  was 
about  to  cross  over  the  Stone  Bridge. 

The  road  taken  by  the  troops  from  Sudley's 
Spring  down  to  the  "Warrenton  turnpike,  de- 
flects to  the  left  somewhat,  near  the  turnpike, 
and  crosses  it  at  about  right  angles.  On  the 
left  of  this  road,  after  it  crosses  the  turnpike,  is 
a  hill  with  a  farm-house  on  it,  where  the  enemy 
had,  early  in  the  day,  planted  some  of  his  most 
annoying  batteries.  Across  the  road  from  this 
hill  was  another  hill,  or  rather  elevated  ridge, 


or  table  land.  The  hottest  part  of  the  contest  "^ 
for  the  possession  of  this  hill,  with  the  house 
on  it.  General  McDowell  thus  describes  it : 
"The  force  engaged  here  was  Heintzehnan^s 
division  of  "Wilcox's  and  Howai'd's  brigade  on 
the  right,  supported  by  part  of  Porter's  brigade, 
of  Hunter's  division,  and  the  cavalry  under 
Palmer,  and  Franklin's  brigade,  of  Heintzel- 
man's  division,  Sherman's  brigade,  of  Tyler's 
division,  in  the  centre,  and  up  the  road,  whUst 
Keyes'  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division,  was  on  the 
left  attacking  the  batteries  bear  the  Stone 
Bridge.  The  Rhode  Island  battery,  of  the  Bom- 
side  brigade,  also  participated  in  this  attack,  by- 
its  fire  from  the  north  of  the  turnpike.  Eick- 
etts'  battery,  togethev  with  Grifl&ns'  battery,* 
was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  became  the  ob- 
ject of  the  special  attention  of  the  enemy,  who 
succeeded,  through  a  mistake  by  which  one  of 
his  regiments  was  thought  to  be  a  Federal  force, 
in  disabling  the  battery,  and  then  attemptiDg 
to  take  it.  Three  times  was  he  repulsed  by 
different  corps  in  succession,  and  driven  back, 
and  the  guns  taken  by  hand,  the  horses  having 
been  killed,  and  pulled  away.  The  third  time, 
it  was  supposed  by  us  all  that  the  repulse  was 
final,  for  he  was  driven  entirely  from  the  hill, 
and  so  far  beyond  it  as  not  to  be  in  sight,  and 
all  were  certain  the  day  was  ours. 

"  The  enemy  was  evidently  disheartened  and 
broken.  But  we  had  been  fighting  since  half- 
past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  after 
8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  men  had  been  up 
since  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  made 
what  to  those  unused  to  such  things,  seemed  a 
long  march  before  coming  into  action,  though 
the  longest  distance  gone  over  was  not  more 
than  nine  and  a  half  mUes ;  and  though  they  had 
three  days'  provisions  served  out  to  them  the  day 
before,  many  no  doubt  did  not  eat  them,  or  threw 
them  away  on  the  march,  or  during  the  battle, 
and  were  therefore  without  food.  They  had 
done  much  severe  fighting.  Some  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  been  driven  from  the  hill  in 
the  first  two  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  keep 
possession  of  it,  had  become  shaken,  were  un- 
steady, and  had  many  men  out  of  the  ranks." 

Colonel  Porter,  in  command  of  Hunter's  di- 
vision after  Colonel  Hunter  was  wounded,  thus 
reports  the  same  scenes :  "  The  flags  of  eight  reg- 
iments, though  borne  somewhat  wearily,  now 
pointed  towards  the  hill,  from  which  disordered 
masses  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  hastily  re- 
tiring. Griffin's  and  Ricketts'  batteries  were  or- 
dered by  the  Commanding  General  to  the  topof 
the  hill  on  the  right,  as  supporting  with  the  Fire 
Zouaves  and  marines,  while  the  Fourteenth  en- 
tered the  skirt  of  wood  on  their  right,  to  protect 
that  flank  as  a  column  composed  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  New  York,  and  Eleventh  and  Fifth  Mas- 
sachusetts, Second  Minnesota,  and  Sixty-ninth 
New  York  moved  up  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
batteries ;  but  so  soon  as  they  were  in  positidb, 
and  before  the  flanking  supports  had  reached 
theirs,  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
opened  at  pistol  range,  cut  down  every  cannon- 
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ieriad  ft  large  number  of  Lorseti.  The  fire  oame 
fiasome  infemtiy  of  the  enemy,  whieh  had  been 
■Bttken  for  oar  own  foroes ;  an  officer  in  the 
Mi  haying  stated  that  it  was  a  reghnent  sent 
tfCokm^  Heintze^nan  to  sapport  the  batteries. 

"Ihe  evanesc^it  courage  of  the  Zouaves 
irasptod  thetn  to  fire  perhi^  a  hundred  shots, 
viieft  thej  broke  and  ned,  leaving  the  batteries 
ipsa  to  a  charge  of  the  enem  j^s  cavaby,  which 
leak  ^06  immediatel J.  The  Marines,  in  npite 
sfthsif  galhint  officers,  gave  wa j  in  disorder.  The 
Fmrteeoth,  on  the  right,  and  the  column  on  the 
k^  hesitatinglj  retired,  with  the  exception  of 
tbsaxty-ninth  and  Thirty-eighth  New  York, 
vh»iiob^  stood  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
Bf  lor  fifteen  minntes.  .8oon  the  slopes  behind  us 
waesw arming  with  our  retreating  and  disorgan- 
adiiareee,  while  riderless  horses  and  artillery 
taHMian  farionsly  through  the  flying  crowd." 

Ookiid  Sherman,  in  his  report  of  thb  part 
of  tiha  eonflict,  says :  *'  At  the  point  where  the 
resd  finoBL  Sndley's  Spring  crossed  the  bridge 
to  ov  kft,  the  ground  was  swept  by  a  most 
sersesft^by  artillery,  rifle,  and  musketry,  aud 
wdMprJa  saocession  several  regiments  driven 
fnmHi,  among  them  the  Zouaves  and  battalion 
of  wrinesL.  Before  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
fl»  nidway  was  woioi  deep  enough  to  afford 
Utn;  sad  I  kept  the  several  regiments  in  it 
ask*^as  possible.  But  when  the  Second  Wi»- 
smtmw9s  abreast  of  the  enemy,  it  was  ordered 
to  isafe  tiiie  roadway  by  the  left  flank,  and  at- 
tHk  the  enemy.  This  regiment  ascended  to  the 
Inm  «l  the  hill  steadily,  received  the  severe 
fin  of  tibe  enemy,  returned  it  with  spirit,  and 
■iffMiad,  deliToring  its  Are.  It  was  repulsed, 
nKa^  ttid  repulsed  again.  By  this  time,  the 
flbwutj  ■ninth  New  York  had  closed  up,  and  in 
Qtaufier  it  was  ordered  to  cross  the  brow  of 
As  UD,  wad  drive  the  enemy  from  cover.  It 
mtaipossible  to  g^  a  good  view  of  the  ground. 
bK  there  was  one  battery  of  artillery,  which 
pomisn  moessant  fire  upon  our  advancing  col- 
■an,  md  the  groxmd  was  irregular,  with  small 
<Mea  of  pines,  aflbrding  shelter,  of  which 
tfas  casmy  took  good  advantsge.  The  fire  of 
rite  sad  musketry  was  very  severe.  The  Sev- 
enlfiiBlh,  headed  by  its  Oolonel,  charged  across 
the  bB,  nd  for  a  short  time  the  contest  was 
serem,  They  rallied  several  times  under  fire, 
bnt  ioil^  broke,  and  gained  the  oover  of  the 
h&  Wileft  the  field  open  to  the  Sixty-ninth 
Iftw  York,  Oolonel  Corcoran,  who,  in  his  turn, 
kd  hbiegtment  over  the  crest,  aud  had  in  full 
open  flew  Ae  ground  so  severely  contested.  The 
Bt^fwas  Tery  severe,  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
rifc%fiid  musketry  incessant.  It  was  manifest 
^saemy  was  here  in  great  force,  far  superior 
tDistI  that  point.  The  Sixty-ninth  held  the 
pRiad  for  some  time,  but  finally  fell  back  in 
WBier.  Atthis  time,  the  Thirteenth  New  York 
MOS^ied  another  ridge  to  our  left,  overlooking 
^■■Be  field  of  action,  and  similarly  engaged. 
Bk«^  at  m  p.  m.,  began  the  scene  of  disorder.^' 
Odoael  'Bumside  reports  from  another  part 
0f^^d: 


''The  battery  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island 
changed  its  position  into  a  field  upon  the  right, 
and  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  force  which 
Colonel  Porter  was  ensaging.  The  enemy^s  in* 
fantry  having  fallen  back,  two  sections  of  Captain 
W.  H.  Reynolds*  battery  advanced,  and  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  the  charse  of  the  enemy  *s  cavalry, 
which  had  now  been  brought  into  Uie  engue- 
m&iU  It  was  nearly  4  o'dock  p.  m.,  and  Uie 
battle  had  continued  for  almost  six  hours  since 
the  time  when  the  seoond^  brigade  had  been 
engaged,  with  every  thin^  in  favor  of  our 
troops,  and  promising  decisive  victory,  when 
some  of  the  raiments  engaging  the  enem  v  upon 
the  extreme  right  of  our  line  broke,  and  huge 
numbers  passed  disorderly  by  my  brigade,  then 
drawn  up  in  the  position  which  they  last  held.** 

The  position  of  the  battle  described  in  these 
extracts  was  its  turning  point.  The  view  taken 
of  the  contest  at  this  time,  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  force?,  is  of  great 
interest.  In  his  official  report.  General  Beaure- 
gard thus  speaks : 

"  The  topographical  features  of  the  plateau, 
now  become  the  stage  of  the  contending  armies, 
must  be  described  in  outline.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  it  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  small  water  courses,  which  empty  into 
Bull  Run  within  a  few  vards  of  each  other,  half 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Rising 
to  an  elevation  of  quite  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  Bull  Run  at  the  bridge,  it  falls  off 
on  three  ddes,  to  the  level  of  the  enclosing 
streams  in  gentle  dopes,  but  which  are  furrow- 
ed by  ravines  of  irregular  direction  and  length, 
and  studded  with  clumps  and  patches  of  young 
pines  and  oaks.  The  general  direction  of  the 
crest  of  the  plateau  is  oblique  to  the  course  of 
Bull  Run  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  Brents- 
ville  and  turnpike  roads,  which  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Completely  surrounding 
the  two  houses  before  mentioned,  are  small 
open  fields,  of  irregular  outline,  and  exceeding 
150  acres  in  extent.  The  houses,  occupied  at 
the  time,  the  one  by  widow  Henry,  and  the 
other  by  the  free  negro^  Robinson,  are  small 
wooden  buildings,  densely  embowered  in  trees 
fmd  environed  by  a  double  row  of  fences  on 
two  sides.  Around  the  eastern  and  southern 
brow  of  the  pkiteau,  an  almost  unbroken 
fringe  of  second-growth  pines  gave  excellent 
shelter  for  our  marksmen,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  with  the  most  satisfactory  skilL  To 
the  west,  a^J^^Qii^K  ^^^  fields,  a  broad  belt  of 
oaks  extends  directly  across  the  crest,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sudley  road,  in  which,  during  the 
battle,  regiments  of  both  armies  met  and  con- 
tended for  the  mastery.  From  the  open  ground 
of  this  plateau  the  view  embraces  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  woods  and  gently  undulating  open 
country  of  broad  grass  and  grain  fields  in  all 
directions,  including  the  scene  of  Evans'  and 
Bee*3  recent  encounter  with  the  enemy — some 
twelve  hundred  yards  to  the  northward.  In 
reply  to  the  play  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  our 
own  artillery  had  not  been  idle  or  unskilful 
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The  groimd  occapied  bj  our  guns,  on  a  level 
with  that  held  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
was  an  open  space  of  limited  extent,  behind  a 
low  undulation,  just  at  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
plateau,  some  500  or  600  yards  from  the  Henry 
house.  Here,  as  before  said,  some  thirteen 
pieces,  mostly  six-pounders,  were  maintained  in 
action.  The  several  batteries  of  Imboden,  Sta- 
nard,  Pendleton,  (Rockbridge  Artillery,)  and 
Alburtid',  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
five  guns  of  Waltop's,  and  Heaton's  section  of 
Rogers'  battery,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
alternating  to  some  extent  with  each  other,  and 
taking  part  as  needed ;  all  from  the  outset  dis- 
playing that  marvellous  capacity  of  our  people 
as  artillerists  which  has  made  them,  it  would 
appear,  at  once  the  terror  and  the  admiration  of 
the  enemv.  As  was  soon  apparent,  the  Fede- 
ralists had  suffered  severely  from  our  artillery, 
and  from  the  fire  of  our  musketry  on  the  right, 
and  especially  from  the  left  fian]^  placed  under 
cover,  within  whose  galling  range  they  had 
been  advanced.  And,  we  are  told  in  their  ofli- 
cial  reports,  how  regiment  after  regiment, 
thrown  forward  to  dislodge  us,  was  broken, 
never  to  recover  its  entire  organization  on  that 
"field.  In  the  mean  time,  also,  two  companies 
of  Stuart's  cavalry  (Carter's  and  Hoge's)  made 
a  dashing  charge  down  the  Brentsville  and  Sud- 
ley  road  upon  the  Fire  Zouaves — ^then  th€  ene- 
my's right  on  the  plateau— which  added  to  the 
disorder  wrought  by  our  musketry  on  that 
fiank.  But  stUl  the  press  of  the  enemy  was 
heavy  in  that  quarter  of  the  field,  as  fresh 
troops  were  thrown  forwa^  there  to  outflank 
us ;  and  some  three  guns  of  a  battery,  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  position  apparently  to  enfi- 
lade our  batteries,  were  thrown  so  close  to  the 
Thirty-third  Regiment,  Jackson's  brigade,  that 
that  regiment,  springing  forward,  seized  them, 
but  with  severe  loss,  and  was  subsequently 
driven  back  by  an  overpowering  force  of  Fede- 
ral musketry. 

"  Now,  full  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  I  gave  the  order 
for  the  right  of  my  line,  except  my  reserves, 
to  advance  to  recover  the  plateau.  It  was  done 
with  uncommon  resolution  and  vigor,  and  at 
the  same  time,  Jackson's  brigade  pierced  the 
enemy's  centre  with  the  determination  of  vete- 
rans, and  the  spirit  of  metf  who  fight  for  a 
sacred  cause ;  but  it  suffered  seriously.  With 
equal  spirit  the  other  parts  of  the  line  made 
the  onset,  and  the  Federal  lines  were  broken 
and  swept  back,  at  aU  points,  from  the  open 
ground  of  the  plateau.  Rallying  soon,  however, 
as  they  were  strongly  reinforce  by  fresh  regi- 
ments, the  Federalists  returned,  and  by  weight 
of  numbers  pressed  our  lines  back,  recovered 
their  ground  and  guns,  and  renewed  the  offen- 
sive. By  this  time,  between  hdf-past  2  and  3 
o'clock  p.  M.,  our  reinforcements  pushed  for- 
ward, and  directed  by  General  Johnston  to  the 
required  quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as  I  had  or- 
dered forward  to  a  second  effort  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  disputed  plateau,  the  whole  line,  in- 
cluding my  reserves,  which,  at  this  crisis  of  the 


battle,  I  felt  called  upon  to  lead  in  perBon. 
This  attack  was  general,  and  was  shared  in  by 
every  regiment  &en  in  the  field,  including  the 
Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina  Regiment,  which 
had  just  come  up  and  taken  position  on  the 
immediate  left  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Ref?- 
iment    The  whole  open    ground  was    again 
swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  plateau 
around  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses    re- 
mained  finally  in  our  'possession,  with    the 
greater  part  of  the  Ricketts  and  GriflBn  batter- 
ies, and  a  fiag  of  the  first  Michigan  Regiment, 
captured  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Reg- 
iment, (Lieutenant-Colonel  Echolls,)  of  Jackson's 
brigade.    This  part  of  the  day  was  rich  with 
deeds  of  individual  coolness  and  dauntless  con- 
duct, as  well  as  well-directed  embodied  resolu- 
tion and  bravery,  but  fraught  with  the  loss  to 
the  service  of  the  country,  of  lives  of  inestimahle 
preciousness  at  this  juncture.    The  brave  Bee 
was  mortally  wounded,  at  the  head  of   the 
Fourth  Alabama  and  some  Mississippians,   in 
an  open  field  near  the  Henry  house;  and  a  few 
yards  distant,  the  promising  •  life  of  Bartow, 
while  leading  the  Seventh  Georria  Regiment, 
was  quenched  in  blood.    Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas, 
Acting  Chief-of-Ordnance,  of  General   John- 
stones  stafi^  after  gallant  conduct,  and  most  effi- 
cient service,  was  also  slain.    Colonel  Fisher, 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  likewise  fell,  after  sol- 
dierly behavior,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
with  ranks  greatly  thinned.  Withers'  Eighteenth 
Regiment,  of  Cocke's  brigade,  had  come  up  in 
time  to  follow  this  charge,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Hampton's  Legion,  captured  several  rifle 
pieces,  which  may  have  fallen  previously  in 
])osse8sion  of  some  of  our  troops ;  but  if  so,  bad 
been  recovered  by  the  enemy.    These  pieces 
were  immediately  turned,  and  effectively  served 
on  distant  masses  of  the  enemy,  by  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  oflScers. 

"  While  the  enemy  had  thus  been  driven  back 
on  our  right  entirely  across  the  turnpike,  and 
beyond  Young's  branch  on  our  left,  the  woods 
yet  swarmed  with  them,  when  our  reinforce- 
ments opportunely  arrived  in  quick  succession, 
and  took  position  in  that  portion  of  the  field. 
Kershaw's  Second,  and  Cash's  Eighth  South 
Carolina  regiments,  which  had  arrived  soon 
after  Withers',  were  led  through  the  oaks  just 
east  of  the  Sudley-BrentsviUe  road,  brushing 
some  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and,  taking  an 
advantageous  position  along  and  west  of  that 
road,  opened  with  much  skill  and  efiect  on 
bodies  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  rallied 
under  cover  of  a  strong  Federal  brigade  posted 
on  a  plateau  in  the  southwest  angle,  formed 
by  intersection  of  the  turnpike  with  the  Sud- 
ley-Brentsville  road.  Among  the  troops  thus 
engaged,  were  the  Federal  regular  infantry. 
At  tlie  same  time,  Kemper's  battery,  passing 
northward  by  the  S.-B.  road,  took  position 
on  the  open  space — under  orders  of  Colonel 
Kershaw — near  where  an  enemy's  battery  had 
been  captured,  and  opened  with  eflfective  re- 
sults upon  the  Federal  right,  then  the  mark 
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it»  of  Kershaw's  and  Oash^s  regiments.  Pres- 
itBt$  Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  of  Cookers  bri- 
piA,  had  by  that  time  entered  the  same  body 
i<mk&,  and  encountered  some  Michigan  troops, 
MCaring  their  brigade  commander,  Colonel 
mkbOL 

^Another  important  accession  to  oar  forces 
fad  abo  oecnrred  abont  the  same  time,  at  8 
s^doflk  p.  M.  Brigadier-GeDeral  £.  K.  Smith, 
vlth  some  1,700  infantry  of  Elzey^s  brigade, 
tf  the  Armj  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Beck- 
iffi^  battery,  came  npon  the  field,  from  Gamp 
flekaitt,  Manassas,  where  they  had  arrived  by 
lafroad  at  noon.  Directed  in  person  by  Gene- 
ol  Mmston  to  the  left,  then  so  much  endan- 
fBied,  on  reaching  a  position  in  rear  of  the  oak 
woods,  soQth  of  the  Henry  honse,  and  imme- 
§^dj  east  of  the  Sndley  road.  General  Smith 
«»^feabled  by  a  severe  wound,  and  his  valu- 
lUe  services  were  lost  at  that  critical  jnnctnre. 
Bit  the  command  devolved  upon  a  merito- 
lioaft  officer  of  experience,  Colonel  Elxey,  who 
kd  h»  iofiuitry  at  once  somewhat  further  to 
the  kA;  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinn  house, 
WBom  Ae  road,  through  the  oaks  skirting  the 
veitade  of  the  road,  and  around  which  he 
mt  flie  battery  under  Lieutenan^Beckham. 
nil  olBeer  took  up  a  most  favoraole  position 
MKthat  house,  whence,  with  a  clear  view  of 
tibd  iSedo^  right  and  centre,  filling  the  open 
lettitothe  west  of  the  Brentsville-Sndley  road, 
vlgntly  sloping  southward,  he  opened  fire 
idtk  hk  bakery  npon  them  with  deadly  and 
^■HjUDg  efifect. 

"Oueuel  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did 
aotnesive  orders  until  two  o'clock,  which  had 
teoa  SM^  him  at  noon,  came  on  the  ground 
JBWfiiBsrely  after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  Seventh 
^Mala,  Hay's  Seventh  Louisiana,  and  Barks- 
Ura  Thirteenth  Mississippi  r^ments.  This 
kkide,by  the  personal  direction  of  General 
MostoD,  was  marched  by  the  Holkham  house, 
mm  Uie  fields  to  the  left,  entirely  around  the 
voods» through  which  Elzey  had  passed,  and 
oadir  a  severe  fire,  into  a  position  in  line  of 
W^aear  Ohinn's  house,  outflanking  the  ene- 
iB|%ii^  At  this  time,  about  half-past  3  p.  m., 
m  Mecay,  driven  back  on  their  left  and  cen- 
ter tt&bnished  from  the  woods  bordering  the 
Sndigf  mid,  south  and  west  of  the  Henry  house, 
badteaad  a  line  of  battle  of  truly  formidable 
VVfettmSj  of  crescent  outline,  reaching  on 
6w  I^  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsylvania,  (the 
(tt  Otrter  mansion,)  by  Matthew's,  and  in  rear 
tf  0ogiB'a,  across  the  turnpike  near  to  Chinn's 
looie.  Hie  woods  and  fields  were  filled  with 
tiMrauuses  of  infantry,  and  their  carefully  pre- 
Hivwl  cavalry.  It  was  a  truly  magnificent, 
)iM^  redoubtable  spectacle,  as  they  threw 
fc?v«rd  in  fine  style,  on  the  broad,  gentle  slopes 
fiC  the  ridge  occupied  .by  their  main  lines,  a 
•hod  of  skirmishers,  preparatory  for  another 
fttmk.  But  as  Early  formed  his  line,  and  Beck- 
tan'spieces  played  upon  the  right  of  the  ene- 
My,  ELeey's  brigade,  Gibbon's  Tenth  Virginia, 
liwteoant^Colonel  Stuart's  First  Maryland,  and 


Vaughn's  Third  Teunessee  regiments,  and  Cash'd 
Eighth,  and  Kershaw's  Second  South  Carolina, 
Withers'  Eighteenth,  and  Preston's  Twenty- 
eighth  Virginia,  advanced  in  an  irregular  line 
almost  simultaneously,  with  great  spirit,  firom 
their  several  positions  upon  the  front  and  flanks 
of  the  enemy,  in  their  quarter  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  too.  Early  resolutely  assailed 
their  right  flank  and  rear.  Under  the  combined 
attack,  the  enemy  was  soon  forced,  first  over  tho 
narrow  plateau  in  the  southern  an^Ie  made  bv 
the  two  roads,  so  often  mentioned,  mto  a  patch 
of  woods  on  its  western  slope,  thence  back  over 
Young's  branch  and  the  turnpike,  into  the  fields 
of  the  Dugan  farm,  and  rearward,  in  extreme 
disorder,  in  all  available  directions,  towards 
Bull  Run.  The  rout  had  now  become  general 
and  complete." 

In  his  report.  General  McDowell  thus  re- 
marks on  the  position  of  the  battle : 

**  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  enemy's  rein- 
forcements came  to  his  aid,  from  the  railroad 
train,  understood  to  have  arrived  from  the  vsd- 
ley  with  the  residue  of  Johnston's  army.  They 
threw  themselves  in  the  woods  on  our  right, 
and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  upon  our  men, 
which  caused  them  to  break,  and  retire  down 
the  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated  into  dis- 
order, for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Every 
effoK  was  made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  in  vain." 

A  line  drawn  throuffh  the  battle-field  to 
Manassas  Junction,  would  run  about  due  south. 
The  railroad  from  Winchester  to  Manassas 
Junction  comes  in  on  a  southeast  course.  Con- 
sequently, the  line  above  mentioned,  and  the 
railroad,  converge,  and  meet  at  the  Junction. 
The  Dumfries  road,  bounding  the  west  side  of 
the  battle-field,  and  running  straight  south, 
crosses  the  Winchester  railroad  about  two  miles 
from  the  Junction.  Up  this  road  came  the  last 
reinforcements  of  the  enemy,  from  General 
Johnston's  command  at  Winchester.  This  was 
nearer  than  to  proceed  to  the  Junction,  and 
caused  the  clouds  of  dust  seen. 

Colonel  Porter,  commanding  the  division  of 
Colonel  Hunter,  thus  continues  his  report : 

^^  All  further  efifbrts  were  futile.  The  words, 
gestures,  and  threats  of  our  officers  were 
thrown  away  upon  men  who  had  lost  all  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  only  longed  for  absence  of 
body.  Some  of  our  noblest  and  best  officers 
lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  rally  them.  Upon 
our  first  position,  the  Twenty-seventh  New 
York  was  tne  first  to  rally,  under  the  command  of 
M^or  Bartlett,  and  around  it  the  other  regiments 
engaged  soon  gathered  their  scattered  frag- 
ments. The  battalion  of  regulars,  in  the  mean 
time,  moved  steadily  across  the  field  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  and  took  up  a  position  where 
it  held  the  entire  forces  of  the  enemy  in  check 
until  our  forces  were  somewhat  rallied. 

"  The  Commanding  General  then  ordered  a 
retreat  upon  Centreville,  at  the  same  time 
directing  me  to  cover  it  with  the  battalion  of 
regulars,  the  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  artillery. 
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The  rear-guard  thus  organized  followed  our 
panic-strioken  troops  to  Centreville,  resisting 
the  attacks  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  saving  them  from  the  inevitable 
destruction  which  awaited  them,  had  not  this 
body  been  interposed." 

Colonel  Bumside,  commanding  the  other  bri- 
gade of  Colonel  Hunter's  division,  which  com- 
menced the  attack,  thus  reports  this  part  of  the 
battle: 

"  When  the  general  retreat  was  ordered,  the 
First  Rhode  Island  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  brigade,  and  formed  into  column.  Large 
bodies  of  stragglers  were  passing  along  the  road, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  the  order 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  preserved. 
Yet  the  brigade  succeeded  in  retiring  in  com- 
paratively good  condition,  with  Amold^s  bat- 
tery of  artillery  and  Captain  Armstrong's  com- 
pany of  dragoons  bringing  up  tbe  rear.  The 
retreat  continued  thus  until  the  column  was 
about  emerging  from  the  woods  and  entering 
upon  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  when  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  went  to  the  front,  and  the  ene- 
my opened  fire  upon  the  retreating  mass  of  men. 
Upon  the  bridge  crossing  Cub  Run,*  a  shot  took 
effect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  cross- 
ing. The  wagon  was  overturned  directly  in 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  passage  was 
completely  obstructed.  The  enemy  continued 
to  play  his  artillery  upon  the  trains,  carriages, 
ambulances,  and  artillery  wagons  that  filled  the 
road,  and  these  were  reduced  to  ruin.  The  ar- 
tillery could  not  possibly  pass,  and  five  pieces 
of  the  Rhode  Island  battery,  which  had  been 
safely  brought  off  the  field,  were  here  lost  The 
infantry,  as  the  files  reached  the  bridge,  were 
furiously  pelted  with  a  shower  of  grape  and 
other  shot,  and  several  persons  were  here  killed 
or  dangerously  wounded.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  whole  column  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  could  not  be  rallied  again  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles." 

Colonel  Schenok,  stationed  at  the  Stone  Bridge, 
thus  reports : 

"  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  unpleas- 
ant intelligence  came  of  our  army  being  in  re- 
treat from  the  front  across  the  ford  above,  and 
the  order  was  received  to  fall  back  on  Centre- 
ville. The  retreat  of  my  brigade,  being  now  in 
the  rear  of  our  division,  was  conducted  in  the 
reverse  order  of  our  march  in  the  morning,  the 
Second  New  York  moving  first,  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Second  and  First  Ohio,  the  two 
latter  regiments  preserving  their  lines  in  good 
degree,  rallying  together,  and  arriving  at  Cen- 
treville with  closed  ranks,  and  sharing  compar- 
atively little  in  the  panic  which  characterized 
so  painfully  that  retreat,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  occasioned  more  by  the  fear  of  frightened 
teamsters  and  of  hurrying  and  excited  civilians, 
(who  ought  never  to  have  been  there,)  than 

*  Cnb  Bqd  Is  a  small  stream  rannlng  south  and  southwest, 
anil  crossing  the  Warrenton  tnmpfko  midway  between  Ccu- 
treTllle  and  tbe  stone  bridge  uver  Bull  Run. 


even  by  the  reckless  disorder  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline of  straggling  soldiers.  Near  the  house 
which  was  occupied  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded,  about  a  mile  from  the  battle-gronnd, 
a  dashing  charge  was  made  upon  the  retreating 
column  by  a  body  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  whicli 
was  gallantly  repeUed,  and  principally  by  t-wo 
companies  of  the  Second  Ohio,  with  loss  on 
both  sides." 

The  reserve,  consisting  of  two  brigades  under 
Col.  Miles,  was  stationed  at  Centreville.  The 
most  important  of  its  movements  were  made 
by  CoL  Blenker's  brigade,  who  thus  reports 
these  passing  scenes : 

*^  In  this  position  the  brigade  remained  nntil 
about  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  I  received  orders 
to  advance  upon  the  road  from  Centreville  to 
Warrenton.  This  order  was  executed  with 
great  diflBculty,  as  the  road  was  nearly  choked 
up  by  retreating  baggage  wagons  of  several  di- 
visions, and  by  the  vast  number  of  flying  sol- 
diers belonging  to  various  regiments.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  command- 
ing oflloers  and  the  good  discipline  of  the  men, 
the  passage  through  the  village  was  sucessftQly 
executed,  and  the  further  advance  made  with 
the  utmosl^recision,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
take  a  position  which  would  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  and  protect  the  retreat  of 
the  army.  The  Eighth  Regiment  took  position 
one  and  a  half  mues  south  of  Centreville,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to  Bull  Run. 
The  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  stood  half  a  mile 
behind  the  Eighth,  enchiquier  by  companies^ 
Tke  Garibaldi  Guard  stood  in  reserve  m  line 
behind  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  The  re- 
treat of  great  numbers  of  flying  soldiers  contin- 
ued until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  great 
majority  in  wild  confusion,  and  but  few  in  col- 
lected bodies.  Soon  afterwards,  several  squad- 
rons of  the  enemy's  cavidry  advanced  along  the 
road,  and  appeared  before  the  outposts.  Thej 
were  challenged,  "  Who  comes  here  ?  "  and,  re- 
maining without  any  answer,  I  being  just  pres- 
ent at  the  outpost,  called  "  Union  forever  I  *' 
whereupon  the  oflBcer  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
commanded,  "^n  atant!  en  avantf  knock  him 
down !  "  Now  the  skirmishers  fired,  when  the 
enemy  turned  around,  leaving  several  killed 
and  woimded  on  the  spot.  About  nine  prison- 
ers who  were  already  in  Uieir  hands  were  liber- 
ated by  this  action.  Afterwards  we  were  sev- 
eral times  molested  from  various  sides  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  At  about  midnight  the  com- 
mand to  leave  the  position  and  march  to  Wash- 
ington was  given  by  Gen.  McDowell  The  bri- 
gade retired  in  perfect  order,  and  ready  to  repel 
any  attack  on  the  road  from  Centreville  to 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Annandale,  to  Washing- 
ton." 

A  prompt  retreat  of  the  fhtgments  of  his  ar- 
my was  resolved  upon  by  Gen.  McDowell,  and 
while  the  stragglers  bad  pushed  on  from  tlio 
battle-field  to  Washington  without  halting,  tha 
organized  masses  cornmenoed  leaving  about 
nine  o'clock  that  night.    By  midnight  all  but 
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ftfiTOimded  and  the  dead  of  that  well-foand 
nqr  which  commenced  its  march  from  Wash- 
igm  fiye  days  previons,  proud,  ezoltaDt,  and 
aMsDt  of  victory,  was  panic-stricken,  grop- 
If  its  way,  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  of 
^^  to  the  intrenohments  opposite  JVashing- 
tn.  Never  bad  the  flag  of  the  Union  trail^ 
M  low  ur  the  dost  before ;  never  was  so  bril* 
&Dt  a  career  opened  before  it  as  that  which 
cnifflsioed  on  the  day  after  that  dreadful 
^6t  Abont  six  months  from  that  hour  the 
Antires  became  victors  in  every  contest,  and  the 
tmmphant  foe  were  fleeing  from  every  point. 

Fortunately  for  the  remnants  of  the  Federal 
ararr,  the  Confederate  forces  did  not  pursue 
Aefr  flying  foe.  The  reasons  for  this  omission 
«e  flitts  stated  by  Gen.  Johnston  in  his  official 
teport : 

**lhe  apparent  firmness  of  the  United  States 
troops  at  Centreville  who  had  not  been  engaged, 
wU^ dieted  our  pursuit;  the  strong  forces 
ocosgftBg  the  works  near  Georgetown,  Ar- 
liogtOB,  and  Alexandria;  the  certainty,  too, 
that  6eaatd  Patterson,  if  needed,  would  reach 
Varim^n,  with  his  army  of  thirty  thousand 
raea,  sooner  than  we  could ;  and  the  condition 
ud  ioadeqnate  means  of  the  army  in  ammuni- 
tido,  provisions,  and  transportation,  prevented 
sBj  Bcrious  thoughts  of  aavanoing  against  the 
capikaL  It  is  certain  that  the  fresh  troops  with- 
ift  tke  works  were,  in  number,  quite  sufllcient 
lot  tbdr  defence ;  if  not.  General  Patterson ^s 
aimy  wonld   certainly   reinforce   them   soon 


Ate  the  affair  at  Blackburu^a  Ford  on  the 
ISth,  Gen.  McDowell  became  convinced  that 
thsnatore  of  tli2  country  to  the  left  or  south- 
wtsi  to  Manassas  was  unfit  for  the  operations 
of  a  large  army,  and  he  determined  to  move  by 
tbec%ht,  taming  the  enemy's  left.  An  exarn- 
iattion  was  made  during  the  next  day,  and  in 
ooonooence  of  the  information  thus  obtained, 
the  following  plan  of  attack  was  determined 
upon:   (See  orders,  p.  T8.) 

lat  A  false  attack  to  be  made  by  Riohard- 
iOQ^s  bri^ide  (temporarily  attached  to  Miles* 
dhrisoo)  on  Blackburn's  Ford,  the  rest  of  that 
diviaaon  remaining  in  reserve  at  Centreville. 

2d.  Tyler's  division  to  move  from  its  camp 
&t2|A.iL,  (the  21st,)  towards  the  stone  bridge 
of  1^  Warrenton  turnpike,  to  feign  the  main 
atta^  upon  this  point. 

8dr  The  divisions  of  Hunter  and  Tleintzel- 
ma  (m  the  order  named)  to  leave  their  camps 
at  2  and  2^  ▲.  m.,  (they  were  encamped  about 
two  or  three  miles  behind  Tyler,)  and,  follow- 
ing bis  moveraent,  to  diverge  from  the  War- 
naiooL  turnpike  at  the  by-road  beyond  Cub 
fiiBi,  and  take  the  road  for  Sndley^s  Spring; 
«,  rather<,  it  was  provided  that  Hunter's  divi- 
soD  should  proceed  to  Sudley's  Spring,  and 
Hebtzelman  take  the  lower  ford.  These  mat- 
ters, however,  were  to  be  regulated  by  cireum- 
teoes. 

It  was  intended  that  the  head  of  Hunter's 
fivi^Mi  should  be  at  the  turn-off  at  early  day- 


light, or  about  4  ▲  m.,  and  that  it  should  reach 
Sudley  by  six  or  seven. 

The  two  leading  brigades  of  Tyler's  had  not 
cleared  the  road  for  Hunter  to  this  point  until 
half-past  five,  and  the  guide,  alleging  that  a 
nearer  route  to  the  forfl  would  brins  the  col- 
umn in  sight  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  led  them 
by  so  circuitous  a  way  that  Hunter  did  not 
reach  Sudley's  Spring  until  half-past  nine  or 
thei^bouts. 

The  explanation  given  by  Gen.  McDowell  for 
the  disasters  of  the  day,  although  rather  lengthy, 
is  entitled  to  full  consideration.  He  thus  re- 
ports: 

"  As  my  position  may  warrant,  even  if  it  does 
not  call  for  some  explanation  or  the  causes,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  seen,  which  led  to  the  results 
herein  stated,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
if  I  refer  in  a  few  words  to  the  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  the  battle.  When  I  submitted  to  the 
General-in-Chief,  in  compliance  with  his  verbal 
instructions,  the  plan  of  operations  and  estimate 
of  force  required,  the  time  I  was  to  proceed  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  fixed  for  the  8ih  of  July, 
Monday.  Every  facility  possible  was  given 
roe  by  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  heads  of 
the  adroinbtrative  departments,  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  But  the  regiments, 
owing,  I  was  told,  to  a  want  of  transportation, 
came  over  slowly.  Many  of  them  did  not  come 
across  till  eight  or  nine  days  after  the  time  fixed 
upon,  and  went  forward  without  my  even  see- 
ing them,  and  without  having  been  together 
before  in  a  brigade.  The  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  General  Patterson,  by  drawing  off  the 
wagons,  was  a  farther  and  unavoidable  cause 
of  delay.  Notwithstanding  the  Herculean  ef- 
forts of  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  his  fa- 
voring me  in  every  way,  the  wagons  for  ammu- 
nition, subsistence,  &c.,  and  the  horses  for  the 
trains  and  the  artillery,  did  not  arrive  for  more 
than  a  week  after  the  time  appointed  to  move. 
I  was  not  even  prepared  as  late  as  the  15th  ul- 
timo; and  the  desire  I  should  move  became 
great,  and  it  was  wished  I  should  not,  if  possi- 
ble, delay  longer  than  Tuesday,  the  16th  ultimo. 
When  I  did  set  out,  on  the  16th,  I  was  still  de- 
ficient in  wagons  for  subsis^nce.  But  I  went 
forward,  trusting  to  their  being  procured  in  time 
to  follow  me.  The  trains  thus  hurriedly  gath- 
ered together,  with  horses,  wagons,  drivers,  and 
wagon  managers,  all  new  and  unused  to  each 
other,  moved  with  difficulty  and  disorder,  and 
was  the  cause  of  a  day's  delay  in  getting  the 
prov^^ions  forward,  mf^ng  it  necessary  to  make, 
on  Sunday,  the  attack  we  should  have  made 
on  Saturday.  I  could  not,  with  every  exertion, 
get  forward  with  the  troops  earlier  than  we 
did.  I  wished  to  go  to  Centreville  the  second 
day,  which  would  have  taken  us  there  on  the 
17th,  and  enabled  us,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  go  into  action  on  the  19th,  instead 
of  the  21st ;  but  when  I  went  forward  from 
Fairfax  Court  House,  beyond  Germantown,  to 
urge  them  forward,  I  was  told  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  men  to  march  further.    They  had 
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Mitchell's  Ford,  spoken  of  in  the  above  or- 
ders, is  a  sliort  distance  above  Blackbnm's 
ford.  McLane's  Ford  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance below  Blackburn's  Ford*  Union  Mills  is 
still  further  below,  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad.  The  Stone 
Bridge  is  the  crossing  for  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike. 

The  result  of  observations  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  convinced  him  that  the  mass  of 
the  Confederate  force  had  not  been  advanced 
from  Manassas  to  the  back  of  the  creek  called 
Bull  Run.  This  tortuous  stream  runs  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  through  the  entire  field  of 
battle.  At  the  extreme  part  on  the  northwest, 
is  Sudley's  Spring,  where  it  is  fordable;  three 
miles  lower  down  is  a  crossing  known  as  the 
Stone  Bridge,  and  still  lower  is  Blackburn's 
Ford ;  further  down  is  Union  Mills,  mentioned 
in  General  Beauregard's  order.  Centreville  is 
a  village  of  a  few  houses,  mostly  on  the  west 
side  of  a  ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south. 
The  road  from  OentreviUe  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion was  along  this  ridge,  and  crossed  Bull  Run 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  place. 
Through  Centreville,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  passes  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and 
crosses  Bull  Run  about  four  miles  distant. 

The  conviction  of  G^eneral  McDowell  was  that 
the  mass  of  the  Confederate  force  was  at  Ma- 
nassas. He  says  in  his  report :  "  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th,  my  command  was  mostly  at  or 
near  Centreville.  The  enemy  was  at  or  near 
Manassas,  distant  from  Centreville  about  seven 
miles  to  the  southwest."  He  was  looking  to 
the  intrenchments  at  Manassas  to  find  the  body 
of  the  Confederate  army ;  and  there,  it  was 
anticipated,  would  be  fought,  in  one  or  two 
days  after  crossing  Bull  Run,  the  great  battle, 
or  the  enemy  would  retire.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Confederate  ofl5cers  to  conceal 
their  strength  at  Bull  Run.  In  the  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  18th,  they  did  not  appear  outside 
the  wood.  On  the  19th,  when  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  by  General  McDowell  to  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  in  order  to  recover  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  day  previous,  admission  was  re- 
fused to  it.  Thus  conceiving  the  mass  of  the 
Confederate  army  to  be  at  Manassas,  the  order 
of  battle  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  issued 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  to  be  executed  the 
next  day.  It  was  manifest  that  the  crossing  of 
Bull  Run  would  be  disputed ;  but  the  greatest 
contest,  anticipated  the  next  day,  was  expected 
to  come  when  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Manassas  to 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  orders  for  the  21st 
were  as  follows : 

HSXD-QUARTESS,  DBPARTME!fT  ARMT  EASTKBIf  Va.,  ) 
CBIfTBKVILLK,t/tt/y20,  1881.       J 

The  enemy  has  planted  a  battery  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  to  defend  the  passage  of  Bull  Run ;  has  seized 
the  Stone  Bridj^e  and  made  a  heavy  abatis  on  the  right 
bank,  to  oppose  our  advance  in  that  direction.  The 
ford  above  the  bridge  is  also  guarded,  whether  with 
artillery  or  not  is  not  positively  known,  but  every  in- 
dication favors  the  belief  that  he  proposes  to  defend 
Ihe  passage  of  the  stream. 


It  18  intended  to  turn  the  positioD,  force  the  enem^ 
from  the  road,  that  it  may  be  reopened,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Manassas  to  the 
valley  of  Yirdnia,  where  the  enemy  has  a  laige  force. 
As  this  may  be  resisted  by  all  the  force  of  the  en&aay, 
the  troops  will  be  diaposea  as  follows : 

The  first  division.  (General  Tyler's,)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Richardson^s  brigade,  will,  at  halfj)a8t  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  be  on  the  WarreDton 
turnpike  to  threaten  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  but 
will  not  open  fire  until  full  daybreak. 

The  second  division  (Hunter's)  will  move  from  its 
camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  and,  led 
by  Captain  Woodbury,  of  the  Engmeers,  will,  after 
passing  Oub  Run,  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  the  Ball 
Run  su-eam  above  the  ford  at  Sudlev's  Spring,  and 
then  tumins  down  to  the  left,  descend  the  stream  and 
clear  away  Uie  enemy  who  may  be  guarding  the  lower 
ford  and  bridge.  It  will  then  bear  off  to  the  right  and 
make  room  for  the  succeeding  division. 

The  third  division  (Heintzelman's)  will  march  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  momine,  and  follow  the 
road  taken  bv  the  second  division,  but  will  cross  at 
the  lower  fora  after  it  has  been  turned  as  above,  and 
then,  goine  to  the  leSt,  take  place  between  the  stream 
and  second  division. 

The  fifth  division  (Miles')  will  take  position  on  the 
Centreville  Heights,  (Richardson's  brigade  will,  lor 
the  time,  form  part  of  the  fifth  division,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  its  present  position.)  One  brigade  will  be  in 
the  village,  and  one  near  the  present  sution  of  Rich- 
ardson's brigade.  This  division  will  threaten  tho 
Blackburn  Ford,  and  remain  in  reserve  at  Centreville. 
The  commander  will  open  fire  with  artillery  only,  and 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a«demonstration  only  he  is 
to  make.  He  will  catisc  such  defensive  works,  abatis, 
earthworks,  Ac,  to  be  thrown  up  as  will  strengthen 
his  position.  Lieutenant  Prime,  of  the  Engineers,  will 
be  charged  with  this  duty. 

These  movements  may  lead  to  the  gravest  results, 
and  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades  should  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  consequences  involved.  There 
must  be  no  failure,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  straggling. 

No  one  must  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks  without 
special  authority.    After  completing  the  movements 
ordered,  the  troops  must  be  held  in  order  of  battle,  as 
they  may  be  attacked  at  any  moment. 
By  command  pf 

Brigadier-General  HcDOWELU 

James  B.  Fet,  Adjutant-General. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  forces  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  battle  can  be  briefly  told. 
The  first  division,  which  had  been  the  right 
wing  thus  far,  was  stationed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Centreville  ridge,  two  brigades  on 
the  same  road  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance, 
to  the  west  of  the  ridge,  and  one  brigade  on 
the  road  from  Centreville  to  Manassas,  where 
it  crosses  Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  where 
the  engagement  on  the  18th  was.  Thtf  second 
division  was  on  the  "Warrenton  turnpike,  one 
mile  east  of  Centreville.  The  third  division 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  on  the  old 
Braddock  road,  which  comes  into  Centreville 
from  the  southeast.  The  fifth  division  was 
on  the  same  road  as  the  third  division,  and  be- 
tween it  and  Centreville.  The  orders  given  to 
the  respective  divisions  are  thus  described  by 
Creneral  McDowellin  his  report : 

"On  Friday  night  a  train  of  subsistence  ar^ 
rived,  and  on  Saturday  its  contents  were  or^ 
dered  to  be  issued  to  the  command,  and  the 
men  required  to  have  three  days'  rations  in 
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Hieff  hayersacks.  On  Saturday  ord«ra  were 
is^idi  for  the  available  force  to  march.  As 
reported  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo, 
1ST  personal  reconnoissance  of  the  roads  to  the 
soiath  had  shown  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
esry  out  the  original  plan  of  turning  the  ene> 
iDT^s  position  on  his  right.  The  anair  of  the 
lith  at  Blackburn^s  Fonl  showed  he  was  too 
stiong  at  that  point  for  us  to  force  a  passage 
^lere  ^thout  great  loss,  and  if  we  did,  that  it 
woqM  bring  ns  in  front  of  his  strong  position 
at  Manassas,  which  was  not  desired.  Our  in- 
fiirma^on  was  that  the  StoneBridge,  over  which 
&»  Warrenton  road  crossed  Bull  Run,  to  the 
west  of  Oentreville,  was  defended  by  a  battery 
m  position,  and  the  road  on  his  side  of  the 
stream  impeded  by  a  heavy  abatis.  The  alter- 
■ative  was,  therefore,  to  turn  the  ex^me  left 
of  his  position.  Reliable  information  was  ob- 
tsned  of  an  undefended  ford  about  three  miles 
above  U»  bridge,  there  being  another  ford  be- 
tween H  and  t^e  bridge,  which  was  defended. 
It  was  ^erefore  determined  to  take  the  road  to 
the  U|^)er  ford,  and  after  crossing,  to  get  behind 
the  forces  guarding  the  lower  ford  and  the 
bridge,  and  after  occupying  the  Warrenton  road 
west  <rf  the  bridge,  to  send  out  a  force  to  destroy 
^  ranroad  at  or  near  Grainesville,  and  thus 
break  up  the  communication  between  the  en- 
emy's forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had 
beaibeld  in  check  by  Major-Greneral  Patterson. 

•^Brigadier-General  Tyler  was  directed  to 
TDovB  with  three  of  his  brigades  on  the  War- 
nffllon  road,  and  commence  cannonading  the 
enemy's  batteries^  while  Hunter's  division, 
moving  after  him,  should,  after  passing  a  little 
stream  called  Oub  Run,  turn  to  the  right  and 
lu^th,  and  move  around  to  the  upper  ford,  and 
there  turn  soutk  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Heintzelman's  division  was  to  follow 
Hnnter's  as  far  as  the  turning-off  place  to  the 
lower  ford,  where  he  was  to  cross  after  the 
oemy  should  have  been  driven  out  by  Hnn- 
te's  division ;  the  fifth  .division  (Miles')  to  be 
tn  reserve  on  the  Oentreville  ridge. 

"I had  felt  anxious  about  the  road  f^om  Ma- 
laasas  by  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Oentreville, 
ilong  the  ridge,  fearing  that  whilst  we  should 
be  in  force  to  the  front,  and  endeavoring  to 
^m  the  enemy's  position,  we  ourselves  should 
be  turned  by  him  by  this  road ;  for  if  he  should 
3nce  obtain  possession  of  this  ridge,  which 
"yveriooks  all  the  country  to  the  west  to  the 
bet  of  &e  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  should 
bare  been  irretrievably  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
I  had,  therefore,  directed  this  point  to  be  held 
ia  force,  and  sent  an  engineer  to  extemporize 
wme  field-works  to  strengthen  the  position. 

"The  fourth  division  (Runyon's)  had  not 
been  brought  to  the  front  further  than  to  guard 
OQT  communications  by  way  of  Vienna  and  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  His  ad- 
vinced  regiment  was  about  seven  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Oentreville. 

"The  divisions  were  ordered  to  march  at 


half-past  two  o'clock  ▲.  m.,  so  as  to  arrive  on 
the  ground  early  in  the  day,  and  thus  avoid 
the  heat  which  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season. 
There  was  dehiy  in  the  first  division  geUing 
out  of  its  oamp  on  the  road,  and  the  otlier  di- 
visions were  in  consequence  between  two  and 
three  hours  behind  the  time  appointed — a  great 
misfortune,  as  events  turned  out    The  wood 

r  leading  fh>m  the  Warrenton  turnpike  to 
upper  ford  was  much  longer  than  we 
counted  upon,  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream  being  oblique  to  the  road,  and  we 
havinff  the  obtuse  angle  on  our  side." 

At  naif-past  two,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
the  division  under  General  Tyler,  which  had 
heretofore  been  the  right  win^,  moved,  with  the 
exception  of  Richardson's  brigade,  to  threaten 
the  passage  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike  bridge, 
or  Stone  Bridge,  on  Bull  Run.  After  moving  a 
short  distance  Ool.  Keyes'  brigade  was  halted 
by  order  of  General  McDowell,  to  watch  the 
road  ooming  up  from  Manassas.  This  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  run.  The  two  re- 
maining brigades  of  this  division,  being  those 
of  Ools.  Schenck  and  Sherman,  with  Ayres'  and 
Oarlisle's  batteries,  proceeded  on  and  arrived  in 
fhmt  of  the  bridge  about  six  ▲.  m.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  position  was  made,  and  the  bri- 
gades and  artillery  got  into  position.  The  first 
gun,  as  a  signal  that  they  were  in  position,  was 
fired  at  hall-past  six  o'clock.  As  the  design  was 
to  threaten  the  bridge,  OoL  Schenck's  brigade 
was  formed  into  a  line,  with  its  left  resting  in  the 
du-ection  of  the  bridge  and  the  Oonfederate  bat- 
tery, which  had  been  established  to  sweep  the 
bridge  and  its  approach,  so  as  to  threaten  lx>th. 
Ool.  Sherman's  origade  was  posted  to  the  right 
of  the  turnpike,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  sus- 
tain Oolonel  Schenck  or  to  move  across  Bull 
Run,  tn  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  Ool.  Hun- 
ter's division. 

A  80-pounder  gun  attached  to  Oarlisle's  batv 
tery  was  posted  on  the  turnpike,  with  Ayres' 
battery  considerably  in  its  rear,  while  Oar- 
lisle's battery  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Ool. 
Sherman's  brigade.  In  this  position  they  were 
ordered  to  remain,  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
the  divisions  ot  Ools.  Hunter  and  Ueintzelman 
on  the  other  side,  until  such  time  that  the  ap- 
proaqh  to  the  bridge  could  be  carried  and  the 
Dridge  rebuilt  by  the  engineers,  who  had  on 
the  spot  materials  for  that  purpose. 

While  this  had  been  going  on  with  the  first 
division,  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
under  Col,  Porter,  had  been  silently  paraded 
in  light  marching  order  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Owing  to  frequent  delays  in  the 
march  of  troops  in  front,  it  did  not  reach  Oen- 
treville until  half-past  four.  It  proceeded  out 
on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  it  was  an  hour 
after  sunrise  when  its  head  was  turned  to  the 
right  to  commence  the  flank  movement  by 
crossing  at  Sudley's  Spring.  The  second  bri- 
gade of  the  division,  which  was  now  in  ad- 
vance, made  such  slow  and  intermittent  progress 
through  the  woods,  that  it  was  four  hours  be- 
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fore  the  bead  of  the  division  reached  Bull  Roiu 
This  was  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  in- 
telligence was  here  received  that  the  Confed- 
erate troops  were  in  front  with  considerable 
force.  A  halt  of  half  an  hour  was  now  or- 
dered, to  obtain  a  supply  6f  water,  and  to  rest 
and  refresh  the  men.  The  shade  of  the  green 
and  waving  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  water 
of  the  creek,  on  this  hot  summer  morning,  were 
delightful  to  the  perspiring  men.  Onlj  the 
gleam  of  bayonets  and  the  equipments  of  war  in 
sight  on  every  sid4,  indicated  the  terrific  con- 
flict so  close  at  hand. 

Not  only  was  the  intelligence  received  that 
the  enemy  was  in  front  with  a  considerable 
force,  but  from  the  heights  where  the  troops 
rested,  a  vast  column  co^d  be  plainly  descried, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  on  the  left, 
moving  rapidly  towards  the  line  of  march  in 
front,  which  the  halting  troops  were  about  to 
resume.  Skirmishers  were  now  thrown  out 
upon  either  flank  and  in  front,  by  Col.  Slocum,  of 
the  Second  Rhode  Island.  The  column  moved 
forward,  however,  before  this  was  completed, 
and  in  about  thirty  minutes  emerged  from  the 
timber,  whence  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and 
occasional  crash  of  round  shot  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  indicated  the  opening  of 
the  battle.  The  Second  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
second  brigade,  under  Col,  Burnside,  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward  with  its  battery  of  artillery, 
and  the  balance  of  the  brigade  was  formed  in 
a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road.  At  the  same 
time  the  head  of  the  first  brigade  was  turned 
slightly  to  the  right,  in  order  to  gain  time  and 
room  for  deployment  on  the  right  of  the  second 
brigade.  Griffin's  battery  found  its  way  through 
the  timber  to  the  fields  beyond,  followed  prompt- 
ly by  the  marines,  while  the  Twenty-seventh 
took  a  direction  more  to  the  left,  and  the  Four- 
teenth followed  upon  the  trail  of  the  battery — 
All  moving  up  at  aouble- quick  step. 

Since  this  division  left  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike by  turning  to  the  right,  it  had  moved  in 
a  semicircle,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sudley's 
Spring,  and  it  was  now  approaching  the  turn- 
pike again.  Along  this  turnpike  the  enemy 
now  appeared  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  extend- 
ing from  a  house  and  haystack  upon  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  advancing  division  to  a  house 
beyond  its  left  Behind  that  house  there  was 
a  heavy  battery  which,  with  three  others  along 
the  Confederate  line,  but  on  the  heights  be- 
hind it,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  projectiles 
the  ground  upon  which  the  Union  force  was 
advancing.  A  grove  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing  afforded  it  shelter  and  protection, 
while  the  shrubbery  in  the  fences  along  the 
road  screened  somewhat  his  left  wing.  The 
battery  of  Griffin  advanced  within  a  thousand 
yards,  and  opened  an  unerring  and  deadly  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  batteries,  (on  the  right,)  which 
were  soon  silenced  or  driven  away.  The  right 
of  the  Union  force  was  now  rapidly  developed 
by  this  first  brigade  of  the  second  division — 
the  marines,  the  Twenty-seventh,  Fourteenth, 


and  Eighth,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the 
right.  The  enemy  retreated  in  more  precipita- 
tion than  order,  as  this  part  of  the  line  ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile,  it  appearing  that  the 
Second  Rhode  Island,  of  the  second  brigade, 
was  closely  pressed  by  the  right  of  the  en- 
emy, Col.  Burnside  ordered  the  Seventy -first 
New  York  and  Second  New  Harop^ire  to 
advance,  intending  to  hold  the  First  Rhode 
Island  in  reserve ;  but,  owing  to  delay  in  the 
formation  of  the  Seventy-first  and  Second,  the 
First  Rhode  Island  was  at  once  ordered  on  the 
field.  It  performed  most  efficient  service  m 
assisting  its  comrades  to  repel  the  attack  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  which  the  Second  Rhode 
Island  had  steadily  borne,  and  had  bravelj 
stood  its  ground,  even  compelling  him  to  give 
way.  Soon  the  Seventy-first  came  into  action, 
planting  the  two  howitzers  belonging  to  the 
regiment  upon  the  right  of  its  line,  and  work- 
ing them  most  efiectively.  Next  came  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  into  the  field;  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  brigade  was  engaged 
in  action  on  the  right  of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  now  clung  with  so  much  tenacity 
to  the  protecting  wood,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
battery  became  so  much  endangered,  as  to  im- 
pel the  commander  to  call  for  the  battalion 
of  regulars.  This  battalion  was  composed  c^ 
two  companies  of  the  Second,  five  companies 
of  the  Third,  and  one  company  of  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Infantry.  It  was  a  part  of  the  first  bri- 
gade, and  was  at  once  ordered  to  support  the 
second  brigade,  under  CoL  Burnside,  which 
was  now  suffering  from  a  severe  fire  in  its 
front.  The  line  of  the  battalion  was  rapidly 
formed,  opening  fire,  and  a  column  under  Col. 
Heintzelman  appearing  at  the  same  moment  on 
the  left  of  the  battalion,  the  enemy  fell  back 
to  the  rising  ground  in  his  rear. 

The  third  division,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Col.  Heintzelman,  was  under  arms,  in  light 
marching  order,  with  two  days'  cooked  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  and  commenced  the  march 
at  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  It  followed 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  second  dividon. 
Col.  Hunter,  and  with  that  division,  turning  to 
the  right  from  the  turnpike  by  a  country  road, 
and  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sadley's  Spring.  It 
was  the  intention  that  this  division  should  turn 
to  the  left  and  cross  a  ford  about  midwav  be- 
tween the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  Sudley's 
Springs.  But  the  road  was  either  missed  or 
did  not  exist.  Probably  missed,  as  there  is  a 
ford  called  "  Poplar  or  Red  Hill  Ford,"  mid- 
way  between  the  Stone  Bridge  and  Sudley's. 
Before  the  third  division  reached  Sudley's  the 
battle  had  commenced.  Smoke  could  be  seen 
rising  on  their  left  from  two  points  a  mile  or 
more  apart.  Two  clouds  of  dust  were  also 
visible,  showing  the  advance  of  troops  from 
the  direction  of  Manassas.  Two  regiments 
were  at  this  time  ordered  forward,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  outflanking  the  second  divi- 
sion, under  Col.  Hunter.  Accordmgly,  the 
Minnesota  advanced  on  the  left  of  Uie  road 
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vbkh  croesed  the  ruD,  the  EleTentb  Massacha- 
tslta  moTed  up  it,  followed  bj  the  remainder  of 
the  division,  except  Amold^s  battery,  which, 
flpported  bj  the  First  Michigan,  was  posted  a 
fitile  below  the  croseiiig  of  the  ran  as  a  renerve. 

The  adTance  of  the  battalion  of  regolar  in- 
tekiy  and  the  regiment  detached  fi^m  Col. 
Bentfgelman,  to  support  the  second  brigade, 
viar  CoL  Bnrnside,  above  mentioned,  caused 
the  enemy  to  come  flying  f^om  the  woods 
lovirds  the  right,  and  the  Twenty-seventh 
en^eted  thei^  retreat  by  charging  directly 
ipoo  their  centre  in  the  face  of  a  scorchinff 
i%  while  the  Fot^rteenth  and  Eighth  moved 
down  the  turnpike  to  cut  off  the  retiring  foe, 
*flid  to  support  the  Twenty-seventh,  which  was 
ilndiog  the  brunt  of  the  action,  with  its  ranks 
tkaning  in  the  dreadful  fire.  Now  the  resist- 
ttoeof  the  enemy^sleft  became  so  obstinate 
tktk  the  beaten  right  retired  in  safety.  This 
Nteeat  of  the  enemy^s  right  afforded  an  oppor- 
tmitj  te  the  brigades  of  Ods.  Sherman  and 
Eeyea,  bdbon^ng  to  Gen.  Tyler's  division,  to 
cross  o>?cr,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Ike  appearance  of  the  head  of  Col.  Heintzel- 
EttD^colamn  upon  the  field  at  the  moment  of 
tbe  obstinate  resbtance  of  the  eneniy^s  left, 
tnatiod  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  and  Eleventh 
Xew  York  (Fire  Zouaves)  to  move  forward  to 
spport  the  centre  of  the  first  brigade  of  Col. 
Enter's  division,  which  had  been  on  tbe 
qg^  and  constantly  engaged.  At  this  time 
tiM  E^th  New  York,  under  Col.  Lyons,  of 
tkbllrigade,  had  broken.  They  were  only  par- 
tkfiy  rdlied  again.  This  was  the  first  regi- 
oHBt  to  break  ranks  and  retire  on  the  field 
Uaft  d^.  The  Fourteenth  also  broke,  but  was 
aooBiiIlied  in  rear  of  Griffin's  battery,  which 
ion  took  a  position  further  to  the  front  and 
o^from  which  its  fire  was  delivered  with 
sm  vrecision  and  rapidity  as  to  compel  the 
ballanea  of  the  enemy  to  retire  far  beliind  the 
bcov  oC  the  hill  in  front. 

M  ^13  time  the  first  brigade  of  Col.  Onn- 
ter^  ^vision  occupied  a  line  considerably  in 
atoaee  of  that  first  occupied  by  the  left  wing 
of  tte  «nemy.  The  battery  was  pouring  iu 
witherlBg  fire  into  the  batteries  and  columns 
of  the  enemy  wherever  exposed.  The  cavalry 
wen  Klonrise  engaged  in  feeling  the  left  flank 
<^  tbe  caemy's  position,  during  which  some 
Gsptores  were  made.  Early  in  the  action  Gen. 
Hooter  had  been  wounded  and  conveyed  from 
tke  Md~  and  the  command  of  the  division  had 
devolved  on  OoL.  A.  Porter. 

Hie  orders  to  Gen.  Tyler  were  to  threaten 
apanage  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Soon  after 
gflttmg  into  position,  it  was  discovered  that 
theeosmy  had  a  heavy  battery  with  infantry 
IB  sapfKnrt,  commanding  both  the  road  and 
liito  i^roaehes,  on  which  both  Ayres  and 
Onto  at  different  times  tried  the  effect  of 
fiMfrgima  without  success.  The  banks  of  the 
tttaproving  impracticable  for  the  passage  of 
affllay,  the  batteries  remained  comparatively 
"  '  until  the  approach  to  the  bridge  was 
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cleared.  During  this  period  of  waiting,  the  30- 
pounder  was  occasionally  used  with  consider* 
able  effect  against  bodies  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, which  could  be  seen  fh>m  time  to  time 
moving  in  the  direction  of  CoL  Hunter's  col- 
umn, and  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
guns.  When  it  appeared  that  the  divisions  of 
Cols.  Hunter  and  Heintxelman  were  arrested 
in  their  nrogress,  and  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
moving  neavy  feinforoements  to  support  their 
troops,  the  brigade  of  CoL  Sherman  was  ordered 
by  Gen.  Tyler  to  cross  o^er  and  support  the  col- 
umns engaged.  The  brigade  of  Col.  Keyes  was 
also  ordered  to  foUow.  This  brigade,  on  reach- 
ing the  high  ground  across  the  run,  was  or- 
dered to  form  on  the  left  of  CoL  Sberratn^s 
brigade,  which  was  done  with  great  steadbest 
and  regularity.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
the  line  was  ordered  to  advance  and  come  into 
conflict  on  its  ri^ht  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  infantry,  which,  after  some  severe  strug^ 
gles,  it  drove  back,  until  the  further  march  of 
Keyes'  brigade  was  arrested  by  a  severe  fire 
of  artiUery  and  infantry,  sheltered  by  some 
buildings  standing  on  the  heights  above  the 
road  leading  to  Bull  Run.  A  ^arge  was  here 
ordered,  and  the  Second  Maine  and  Third  Con- 
necticut, which  were  opposed  to  this  part  of 
the  enemy's  line,  pressea  forward  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  until  they  reached  the  buildings  which 
were  held  by  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  out 
and  for  a  moment  held  possession.  The  gallant- 
ry of  this  charge  upon  infantry  and  artillery, 
says  CoL  Keyes,  "  was  never,  in  my  opinion, 
surpassed."  At  this  point,  finding  the  brigade 
unaer  the  fire  of  a  strong  force  behind  breast- 
works, it  was  ordered  to  march  by  the  left 
flank  across  an  open  fleld  until  the  whole  line 
was  sheltered  by  the  right  bank  of  Bull  Run, 
along  which  the  march  was  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  torn  the  battery,  which  the  enemy  had 
placed  on  the  hill  below  the  point  at  which  the 
Warrenton  turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run.  The 
enemy  were  forced  to  retire  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  Cant.  Alexander  to  pass 
over  the  bridge,  out  out  the  abatis  which  had 
been  placed  there,  and  prepare  the  way  for  Col. 
Schenck's  brigade  and  two  batteries  to  pass  over. 
Meanwhile  CoL  Sherman's  brigade,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Tyler  to  cross  over 
in  advance  of  CoL  Keyes,  found  no  difficulty 
in  the  movement  and  mot  no  opposition  in  as- 
cending the  steep  bluff  with  the  infantry.  Ad- 
vancing nlowly  and  continuously  with  the  head 
of  the  column  to  give  time  fqr  the  regiments  in 
succession  to  close  up  their  ranks,  the  brigade 
proceeded  with  caution  towards  the  field,  and 
soon  formed  in  rear  of  CoL  Porter's  brigade. 
Here  orders  were  given  to  CoL  Sherman  to 
join  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  falling 
back  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the  army 
had  approached  from  Sudley's  Spring.  The 
brigade  moved  in  the  following  order :  Thir- 
teenth New  York  in  advance,  followed  by  the 
Second  Wisconsin,  Seventy-ninth  and  Sixty- 
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American  River  and  hemmed  in  by  the  rail- 
road embankment  and  the  levee,  rose  till  it 
poured  over  the  top  of  the  levee,  being  10  feet 
higher  inside  the  levee  than  on  the  outside  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  There  was  no  way  of 
relief  except  by  cutting  the  levee.  This  was  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  but  was  accomplished, 
and  the  water  fell  at  once  6  or  6  feet.  It  still 
remained  several  feet  deep  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  three 
times  rose  again  to  a  considerable  height.  As 
the  flood  began  to  subside,  its  direful  results 
became  manifest ;  a  number  of  lives  had  been 
lost,  houses  and  stores  had  been  twisted,  over- 
turned, undermined,  and  seriously  injured ;  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  hogs  had  been  drowned  in  large 
numbers,  gardens  and  fences  destroyed,  and 
every  thing  made  desolate.  The  city,  previous- 
ly burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  had  lost 
at  least  $2,000,000,  and  ruin  stared  every  man 
in  the  face.  Repudiation  was  openly  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  City  Council,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  firmness  of  the  city  oflicers  and 
the  indignation  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State. 
Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  for  their  aid 
in  other  cities,  San  Francisco  sending  $30,000 
in  money,  besides  large  quantities  of  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  other  cities  smaller  amounts, 
and  the  citizens  took  courage  and  began  to  re- 
build their  city  again.  On  the  Trinity  River 
the  loss  of  property  was  more  than  $160,000 ; 
in  Marysville,  $40,000 ;  on  the  Feather  River 
the  canals  and  dams  of  the  Ophir  Water  Com- 
pany, and  their  bulkhead  apron  and  flume 
were  carried  away,  and  an  immense  boom  of 
saw  logs  and  large  ouanities  of  lumber  swept 
away.  In  Grass  Valley  the  mines  were  se- 
riously injured.  Throughout  all  the  mountain 
region  of  California  and  Nevada  a  similar  scene 
of  destruction  was  witnessed. 

CAMP  ALLEGHANY.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  camp,  which  was  situated  on  the  Green- 
brier River,  in  Pocahontas  Co.,  Western  Virgi- 
nia, a  valley  lying  between  the  Flat  Top  and 
Kittatinuy  ranges,  there  was  a  sharp  action  on 
the  13th  of 'December.  The  Union  troops  were 
commanded  by  Gren.  Milroy,  and  consisted  of 
portions  of  the  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Indiana, 
the  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  and 
the  Second  Virginia,  numbering  in  all  1,760 
men.  The  Confederate  force  was  under  the 
comniand  of  Gen.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  and 
was  estimated  at  2,000.  The  action  com^ 
raenced  about  daylight  and  lasted  till  3  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Confederates  set 
fire  to  their  camps  and  retreated  to  Staunton, 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  thus  vacating  West- 
ern Virginia,  at  least  that  portion  west  of  the 
Kittatinny  range.  The  loss,  as  officially  report- 
ed, was  about  equal  on  both  sides ;  the  Federal 
troops  having  20  killed  and  107  wounded,  and 
the  Confederates  25  killed,  97  wounded,  and 
about  30  of  their  men  being  taken  prisoners. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, an  English  jurist,  statesman,  and  author, 
born  at  Springfield,  near  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  Scot- 


land, Sept  15, 1781,  died  in  London,  June  23, 
1861.    His  father  was  a  Scottish  clergyman, 
and  long  minister  of  the  kirk  at  Cupar.     JoIlq 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrevrs, 
and  migrated  early  to  London,  where  he  Tvas 
entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln^s  Inn, 
in  1800,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.     He 
supported  himself  while  studying  his  profession 
by  writing  law  reports  and  theatrical  critidsms 
for  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."    His  success  as 
a  lawyer  was  slow  but  steady,  and  he  aided  Lis 
income  and  reputation  by  publishing  reports  of 
the  principal  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
King^s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.    In  1821  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett, afterwards  Lord  Abinger.    In  1827  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  King's  Counsel.     In 
1830  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  StefiTord,  and  in  1832  that  of 
Dudley ;  and  in  November  of  the  latter  year, 
appointed  solicitor-general,  which  office  he  re- 
tained tiU  Feb.  1834,  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  position  of  attorney-general.    He  left  ofiBce 
when  the  Grey  Ministry  resigned  in  Nov.  183-1, 
and  at  the  next  general  election  was  returned 
to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.     In  1835,  on  the  accession  of 
Peers  Ministry,  he  was  again  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, and  remained  in  that  office  tiU 
June  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Campbell,  his  wife  having  previously  be- 
come a  peeress  as  Baronesss  Btratheden.    In 
Sept.  1841,  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration.   For  the  next  five  years 
he  was  on  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  appeals 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    During  this  interval 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  prepared  a  series  of  elaborate  biographies 
of  the  '*  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  from  ti;ie  earliest  times  to  the  reign 
of  George  IV."  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1846-7,) 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  2  volumes 
of  the  lives  of  the  "  Chief  Justices  of  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Mansfield,"  (London,  1832.)     n<5  after- 
wards added  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  biog- 
raphies down  to  1832.    These  were  all  repub- 
lished in  this  country.    In  1836  he  was  called 
to  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  a  seat  in  the  Russell  Cabinet    In 
1850  he  succeeded  Ix)rd  Denman  as  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  post 
he  held  till  1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  ap- 
pointed him  Lord  Chancellor,  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death.    Besides  the  reports  and 
biographies  already  mentioned,  a  collection  of 
his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  published  In  1842.    His  efibrts 
during  the  closing  months  of  his  life  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  over  which  he  presided,  were 
directed  to  the  simplification  and  improvement 
of  the  statutes,  so  as  to  render  the  administration 
of  justice  more  equitable  and  accessible  to  ^. 
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Far  this  purpose  he  had  procured  the  repeal  of 
ftJvge  Domber  of  obsolete  laws,  the  more  ex- 
tottd  application  of  the  divoroe  bilki  and  the 
otomoD  of  education. 

CANADA,  and  Bbitish  Ambrioa.  The 
Maah  possessions  in  North  America  embrace 
a  that  portion  of  the  continent,  except  Rns- 
asa  America  in  the  N.  'W^  lying  north  of  the 
lBe<€49*'  N.  latitude;  thence  following  Rain j 
River  and  Lake  to  Lake  Superior,  thence  foUow- 
mgii»  centre  of  Lake  Saperior,  Huron,  St  Clair, 
£ne  and  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
4oth  parallel,  which  it  maintains  to  the  Con- 
oeetieat  RiTer,  where  it  follows  the  crest  of  the 
SgUands,  and  the  circuitous  N.  £.  boundarjr 
of  theAshbiirton  treaty,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
8t  Ooix  River.  Of  this  vast  territory  only  a 
odS  portion,  including  the  tract  lying  along 
lb  St.  Lawrence,  and  extending  from  SO  to 
liD  miles  north  of  that  river,  and  of  Lakes  Erie 
ifid  Ontario,  portions  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotk,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  coasts  . 
of  licnrfoundland,  a  few  settlements  on  Van- 
cooT^^  Island,  and  some  scattered  forts,  &c., 
IB  Bntish  Golnmbia,  is  inhabited.  The  remain- 
der  Is  as  yet  a  wilderness,  much  of  it  cold  and 
tofle,  though  some  portions,  such  as  for  in- 
itiaea  the  basis  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
Ittva  a  fertile  soil,  though  but  a  brief  summer. 
Qmda,  which  is  a  government  by  itselT,  and 
Oder  a  Govemor-G^eral,  is  the  largest  and 
Bost  important  of  the  North  American  pos- 
saaasa  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  an 
Unwr  and  Lower  province,  or  as  they  are  often 
fluied,  Canada  West  and  Canada  East.  In  the 
fenaer  a  majoritj  of  the  population  are  of 
Britiflh  origin,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion ; 
in  ^  latter  tiie  m^^ority  are  of  French  origin, 
and  the  Catholic  faith.  Upper  Canada  is  di- 
vided into  44  counties,  having  in  1861  a  popu- 
itionof  1,395,222 inhabitants,  again  of 443,218 
90C6 1851.  Its  principal  cities  were  Toronto, 
wiOi  44,743  inhabitants;  Hamilton,  19,096; 
Ottawa,  the  new  capital,  14,669  ^  Kingston, 
13,748;  and  London,  11,555. 

Lower  Canada  has  60  counties,  which  in  1861 
bad  1,106,666  inhabitants,  a  gain  since  1851  of 
ill,405.  Its  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Ho^real,  with  a  population  of  90,498 ;  Qoebec, 
with  51,108 ;  Three  Rivers,  6,028 ;  and  Sher- 
bmke^  5,890.  The  total  population  of  Canada 
was  in  1861,  2,501,888.  New  Brunswick  had 
a  population  of  233,727;  Nova  Scotia,  830,699; 
Priace  Edward's  Island,  80,648,  and  Newfound- 
laod  124,608,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,271,570. 
His  returns  of  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
eoaver's  Island  had  not  been  received,  but 
wooW  not  probably  vary  the  result  more  than 
from  40,000  to  50,000. 

The  exports  of  Canada  of  wheat,  flour,  corn, 
lod other  agricultural  products,  timber,  lumber, 
■ad  animals,  were  in  1861  $84,717,248,  of 
vhich  $14^386,427  came  to  the  United  States. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the 
8«ne  year,  consisting  mainly  of  cotton,  woollen 
8w>da,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  iron  and  hardware 


of  all  kinds,  earthen  and  glass  ware,  and  fancy 
goods,  amounted  to  $21,069,388,  yielding  a 
customs  revenue  of  $1,584,892.  Tlie  total  im- 
ports of  the  year  were  $48,064,886,  and  the 
total  customs  revenue  $4,768,192.  The  fin- 
ances of  Canada  were  not  in  a  desirable  con- 
dition. The  total  ffovemment  expenditure  for 
the  vear  1861  was  $14,742,884  28.  and  the  total 
receipts  (including  $2,764,002  58  Unds  Usued) 
$12,655,581  48,  showing  a  deficit  of  $2,087,252 
60  still  to  be  met.  In  December,  1801,  the 
Government  debt,  aside  from  the  above  d«ficiL 
was  $65,626,478  less  the  amount  of  the  imperial 
sinking  fbnd,  $7,800,000,  giving  a  net  indebted- 
ness of  $58,826,478.  A  larse  proportion  of  this 
debt,as  well  as  a  very  considerable  additional  one 
for  English  subscriptions  to  the  same  enterprise, 
has  accrued  from  the  immense  expenditure  for 
railroad  construction,  far  in  advance  of  the 
means  of  the  colonies,  or  their  capacity  for 
profitable  trafi9c.  The  cost  of  the  new  par- 
liament buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Ottawa,  which  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vinces after  1865,  amounting  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1862,  to  $2,608,410  67,  has  also  been* 
a  heavy  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  In  addition  to  these,  the  efifortB 
made  to  arm  and  equip  a  militia  force  for  the 
defence  of  Canada  against  a  professed  danger  of 
invasion  from  the  United  States,  produced  a 
heavy  expenditure,  most  of  which,  however, 
would  come  into  the  exhibit  of  1862. 

The  census  of  1861  indicates  material  pro- 
gress in  Canada,  both  in  population  and  in 
material  wealth.  Tlie  growth  of  the  Upper 
Province  or  Canada  West,  in  the  decade  bos 
been  46.65  per  cent. ;  of  the  Lower  Province 
(Canada  East)  24.81  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  origin  of  the 
population  as  ascertained  by  the  census : 


OrlclM. 


England  and  Wales... 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Katives  of  Canada,  not  of 

French  origin 

French  origin 

United  Slates 

Kova  Bcotia  and  Prlnct* 

Bdward's  Islfind 

New  Brunswick 

Ncwfonndland 

West  Indies 

East  Indies. 

Prussia,  German  States, 

and  Holland 

France 

Italy  and  Greece 

Spain  and  Portniial 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Russia  and  Poland 

Switzerland 

Guernsey,     Jersey,     and 

other  British  Isfands... 

All  other  places 

Colored  persons 

Indiana 

At  Sea 

Not  known 


Total 1,110,664 


Low*r 
OuMas. 


13,130 
13,160 
60,192 

167,678 
647,820 
13,641 

977 

852 
282 
137 
49 

M9 

672 
U4 

66 
229 

66 
.     81 


128 
190 
4,876 
61 
414 


Dpp»r 


114,200 
96,792 
191,481 

800,602 
33,287 
60.768 

4,883 

8,214 

487 

632 

203 

22,906 
2,889 
104 
96 
261 
161 
61T 

629 

641 

11,223 

7,841 

323 

1,395 


CaDAdft. 


127,429 
111,962 

241.42a 

1,037,170 
8Sf^C07 
64,890 

6,.'i60 

4,0C0 

719 

669 

£52 

23,fC5 
8,G61 
218 
161 
600 
227 


1,157 

6G9 

11,413 

12,717 

384 

1,809 


1,396,001  I  2,506.756 
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CANADA. 


in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  present  the  follow- 
ing resnlts;  Church  of  England,  874,987;  C!iurch 
of  Home,  1,200,865 ;  Established  Cbnrch  of 
Scotland,  182,649;  Free  Church  do.,  167,813; 
Presbyterian,  66,527;  Wesleyan  Methodist,244,- 
246 ;  Episcopal  Methodist,  74,162 ;  New  Con- 
nection do.,  29,492 ;  other  Methodists,  24,209 ; 
Baptists,  9,810,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  increased,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  The  imports 
from,  the  United  States,  which  in  1861  were 
$8,866,766,  had  risen  in  1866  to  $22,704^609, 
and  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  financial  re- 
verses of  1867-60,  and  the  war  in  1861,  amount- 
ed in  the  latter  year  to  $21,069,888.  The  ex- 
ports of  1851  were  $4,071,544,  in  1866  they  had 
increased  to  $17,979,762 ;  in  1860  they  were 
$18,427,968,  and  amid  all  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  last  year,  $14,886,427.  The  movement 
of  goods  outward  and  inward  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  traffic  which  has  been  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  abolition  of  tolls  and  transit  duties 
on  that  river  in  1869,  Bhowa  an  even  more 
rapid  augmentation.  In  1869  the  exports,  via 
that  river  were  $8,821,662,  while  in  1861  they 
were  $22,624,788.  The  imports  by  way  of  the 
6t.  Lawrence  in  1859  were  $11,649,068,  and  in 
1861  they  had  risen  to  $17,249,056.  The  in- 
ward tonnage  of  1859  was  641,662  tons,  and 
that  of  1861,  1,087,128 ;  the  outward  tonnage 
in  1859,  640,471  tons,  and  in  1861,  1,059,- 
667.  Of  the  exports  of  1861  no  less  than 
$3,506,511  were  grain,  &c.,  exported  from  the 
Western  United  States  to  Europe  by  that  route. 

Tlie  postal  revenue  has  increased  in  ten  years 
from  $230,000  to  $668,000,  or  218  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  of  letters  mailed  from  2,000,000  to 
9,000,000. 

Several  of  the  leading  Canadian  journals 
manifested  bitter  hostility  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  sought  to  inflame  the  feelings  of 
the  people  against  that  government;  but  they 
became  convinced  after  a  time  that  they  were 
not  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  for  the  most  part  desisted  from 
their  efforts. 

At  the  time  of  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  a  zealous 
attempt  was  madb  to  revive  this  hostile  feeling, 
and  under  the  pretence  that  the  United  Stat^ 
Government  designed  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Canada,  a  force  of  several  thousand  troops 
from  England  was  sentfo  Canada  to  aid  in  its 
protection,  and  a  call  was  made  for  volunteer 
troops,  of  which  it  was  alleged  800,000  could 
be  raised  and  enrolled  in  the  province  to  repel 
invasion.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  ear- 
nest appeals  made  for  volunteers.  The  result 
was-  that  248  corps  were  returned,  viz.,  84 
corps  of  cavalry,  27  of  artillery,  182  of  infantry, 
and  6  of 'engineers.  Had  these  all  been  full,  the 
number  of  officers  would  have  been  829,  and  of 
men  13,390 ;  but  62  corps  made  no  report  of 
their  numbers,  and  others  reported  more  tlian 


were  actually  enrolled ;  so  that  Mr.  Gait,  tiie 
Canadian  liiinister  of  Finance,  estimates  th&t 
the  whole  number  who  actually  volunteered 
did  not  exceed  10,000.  The  excitement  booh 
passed  away,  and  those  who  were  enrolled, 
were  not  caUed  into  service. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  the  past  year 
to  encourage  the  sale  and  settlement  of  neiv 
lands.  Eoads  were  opened  at  government  ex- 
pense into  unsettled  districts.  The  sale  of  lands 
from  these  efforts  during  the  year  amounted  to 
174,688  acres,  for  the  gross  sum  of  $108,626. 

An  effort  was  also  made,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  present  year,  to  effect  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the 
province  into  one  company,  whose  bonds,  or 
their  interest,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government,  but  thus  far  the  attempt 
has  not  been  successful. 

Railways  have  made  immense  progress  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits their  length  and  cost  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1861 : 


Corporate  Tltlei. 

Total. 

Open. 

Con  or  road, 
and  cqaipcnut 

Brockvillo  &  OttawaPcrth 

109.0 

37.0  1 
10.6  f 

11,187,500 

Branch 

10.5 

Berlin  Branch 

11.0 

11.0 

160^)00 

Buffalo  &  Lake  Huron . . . 

101.0 

161.6 

7,056,450 

Carillon  &  Greenville .... 

12.6 

12.6 

200,000 

Coburg  &  Peterboro' 

28.3 

28.3 

1,187,925 

Erie  &  Ontario 

25.0 

17.0 

340,000 

Galt&Guelph 

Grand  Trunk  :— 

16.0 

16.0 

320,000 

Montreal  District 

148.0 

143.0' 

Quebec        "        

DuLoup     "        

■96.0 

96.0 

118.0 

118.0 

Three  Rivers  Bridge... 

Victoria  Bridge  &  Char. 

Branch 

35.0 

27.0 

6.0 
833.0 

6.0 
833.0 

73,88<i,96f 

Toronto  Dtatrlct 

Kingston  Branch 

2.6 

2.0 

Barnla  District 

190.0 
59.0 

190.0 
59.0 

Detroit       "     

Great  Weetom : 

Main  Line ; 

186.0 

186.0 1 

Toronto  District 

88.0 

38.0 
43.0  . 

Niagara       "        

43.0 

24,900,610 

Samia         "        

52.0 

62.0 

Gait  Branch 

12.0 
226.0 
40.5 

12.0  J 

Great  Southern 

Hamilton  &Pt.  Dover  ... 

IndnBtrv  V^ill&firo... •..••. 

y>Q 

12  0 

120,000 
816,676 

London  &  Pt.  Stanley.... 

24.0 

24.0 

Montreal  &  Champlain . . . 

49.0 

49.0 

1,624,780 

Montreal  &  N.York 

45.0 

45.0 

1,182,906 

Montreal  ie.  Ottowa 

87.0 

North  Shore 

154.0 

.... 

.... 

Northern 

95.0 
1.6 

96.0) 
1.6} 

Bel  Ewart  Branch 

8,627,940 

Ottawa  db  Preecott 

54.0 

54.0 

Peterebopough  &    Port 

1,600,000 

Hope 

27  0 

Port  Dalhouflie  &  Thorold 

oio 

5.0 

120,000 

Port    Hope,   Lindsay   dc 

Beaverton 

74.6 

42.5 

1,500,000 

Rawdon  «&  Industry 

16.0 

16  0 

320,000 

Btanstead,     Shefford     & 

Chambly 

106  0 

80.0 

2,400,000 
660,000 

Welland 

26.0 

26.0 

"Woodstock  &  Erie 

149.0 

Total 

3,879.9 

2,047.4 

$123,040,987 

Deduct— 

Grand  Trunk  In  U.  8* 

72.0 

72.0 

2,500,000 

Total 

3,807.9 

1,975.4 

$120,640,987 

♦  Under  this  deduction  are  Included— that  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  Vermont,  13  mile-,  and  the  Detroit  Dis- 
trict of  the  fttmo  In  M^chlipiti.f-O  niiki?. 
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GARNTFEX  FERRY,  over  the  Gauley  River, 
e^  miles  soathwest  of  Sammerville,  Nicho- 
ls Oo^  Virginia,  crossee  the  river  at  the  onlv 
pot  for  several  miles  where  the  river,  which 
fnra  maiclj  through  a  deep  ravine,  is  acoes- 
Sfe  fo  a  ford  or  ferry.  On  the  west  bank  of 
tie  river  near  this  ferry,  on  the  10th  of  Sept., 
Gm.  Floyd,  with  a  Confederate  force  of  about 
5,M  troops,  had  a  strongly  fortified  camp, 
iaaiatd  by  deep  and  marshy  ravines  on  each 
ade,  and  in  front,  west  of  the  river,  protected 
bradoiee  forest,  which,  at  a  distance  of  800 
jads,  completely  concealed  his  camp.  Gen. 
Bosemns,  with  a  force  nearly  equal,  marched 
srenteen  mUes,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  tlie 
dkestaooa  sent  forward  Gen.  Benham,  with  his 
Ingade,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force, 
aiy  were  soon  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  severe  action  were  about  being  reeu- 
foreed,  when,  from  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
poHtiQQ.  rendering  night  fighting  almost  im- 
poeeble,  Gen.  Kosecrans  onlered  his  men  to 
fono  ia  order  of  battle  and  rest  upon  their 
anas,  istending  to  renew  the  attark  in  the 
monffl^  During  the  night  Gen.  Flpyd  and 
his  kne  escax>ed  acro^  the  Gauley,  leaving 
tbeff  camp,  baggage,  small  arms,  and  munitions 
of  WW,  and  burning  the  bridge  which  he  had 
MiBtracted,  and  the  ferry  boats.  Being  unable 
to«&eta  crossing  of  the  river,  Gen.  Rosecrans 
oooli  not  pursue  them,  but  took  a  few  prison- 
a*,  The  Federal  loss  was,  according  to  official 
report,  15  killed  and  80  wounded ;  that  of  the 
Ooofederates  was  less,  as  they  were  protected 
by  tlie  forest  and  their  fortifications.  But  for 
some  misnnderstanding  of  the  orders  given  to 
two  or  three  regiments,  the  Confederate  camp 
n^t  have  been  taken  at  the  time  9i  the  first 
atteck,  though  probably  not  without  a  heavy 
loss. 

CARTHAGE  is  the  capital  of  Jasper  County 
in  IGssouri.  It  is  situated  on  Spring  River, 
about  220  miles  southwest  of  Jefferson  City. 
Oa  the  prairie,  about  seven  miles  east  of  the 
town,  a  small  force  of  about  one  thousand  or 
eleven  hundred  men,  under  Gen.  Sigel  and  8al- 
oawQ,  attacked  a  Confederate  force  under  (xen. 
RaiM  and  Price,  with  Governor  Jackson,  about 
the  5Ui  of  July.  The  battle  was  hotly  contest- 
ed, aad  resulted  in  the  Union  forces  retiring. 
The  spot  is  known  under  the  name  of  Brier 
Forio. 

The  forces  engaged  were  about  twelve  hun- 
dred Nationals,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
•esiBst  a  large  Confederate  force,  with  five 
ffeces  of  cannon,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
»  considerable  body  of  cavalry.  Gen.  Sigel 
eoiBinenc^  the  attack  on  the  enemy^s  line  of 
battle  at  half-past  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
ttd  sacceeded,  after  about  two  hours'  fighting, 
i»  iBencing  his  artillery.  The  Confederate  cav- 
•hythen  made  a  movement  to  outflank  him, 
flu  make  an  attack  upon  his  baggage  train,  but 
Ctei.  Sigel  manoeuvre  in  such  admirable  style 
^  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  The  National 
fiwces  retired  until  a  point  was  reached  where 


the  road  ran  between  two  high  bluffi^  the 
opening  being  occupied  by  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry, when,  by  a  ruse,  he  drew  them  in  a  solid 
body  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  his 
position,  where  he  opened  upon  them  with  a 
cross-fire  of  artillery  and  chai^red  them  at  a 
double-quick  step  with  hia  infantry,  scattering 
them  in  every  direction.  The  enemy  finally 
retired  to  Carthage,  and  Gen.  Sigel  fell  back 
on  Sarcoxie,  and  the  next  day  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  await  reinforcements. 

The  loss  on  the  Federal  side  was  reported  at 
thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  On 
the  Confederate  side  it  was  much  larger. 

CAVOUR,  Camillo  Bexso,  Cofnt  ni,  the 
greatest  of  Italian  statef^men  in  modem  times, 
was  bom  at  Turin,  Italy,  Aug.  10,  1810,  and 
died  in  tlie  same  city  June  6,  1661.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  Michael  Joseph 
di  Cavour,  the  representative  of  one  of  tno 
oldest  and  mobt  illustrious  families  of  Pied- 
mont, the  descendant  of  that  Thomas  I.  Count 
di  Maarienne,  who,  in  1244,  as  conqueror  of 
Piedmont,  at«uraed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Aclion 
and  Morea.  Dis  mother  was  of  the  no  less 
noble  jGenevese  family  of  Sellon.  The  financial 
services  of  the  fatlier  to  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment had  led  to  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
rank  of  the  Sardinian  nobility  by  Charles  Al- 
bert, lie  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  big- 
oted ard  aristocratic  of  tlie  old  Sardinian 
nobles,  and  hated  with  an  almost  ins-ane  de- 
testation every  movement  towards  libcrnl  opin- 
ions. A  sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  Prin- 
cess Maria  Borghese,  stood  pponsor  for  the 
count  at  his  baptism,  and  his  early  edncation, 
up  to  liis  fourteenth  year,  was  committed  to  the 
Abb6  Trezet,  a  Jesuit  father,  and  author  of  a 
History  of  Snvoy.  At  the  ape  of  fourteen 
(some  anthorities  say  even  eailier)  he  was  sent 
to  the  military  college  of  Turin,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Piedmontese 
nobility,  which  required  that  every  member 
of  the  aristocracy  should  pass  some  years  in 
the  military  service  of  the  State.  For  a  time 
ho  was  a  page  of  Charles  Felix,  the  last  king 
of  the  elder  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  but  his 
independent  bearing 'and  his  free  expression 
even  then  of  liberal  oninions,  led  to  his  dismis- 
sion, and  he  returaea  to  his  military  studies, 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  mathematics, 
under  the  astronomer  Plana,  and  in  1828  left 
the  school  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers. His  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  en- 
gineering science  led  to  his  speedy  employment 
in  the  survey  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  the  construction  of  a  fortress 
to  guard  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Nice.  But 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  higher  topics  than 
those  of  a  merely  professional  character.  He 
had  acquired  already  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  occupied  in  the  study  of  Adam  Smith's 
works  and  other  treatises  on  politicd  economy 
and  finance,  and  already  visions  of  future  po- 
litical  emmence   were   passing    before    him. 
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These  studies  naturally  tended  to  confirm  the 
liberal  opinions  he  had  already  begun  to  enter- 
tain, and  in  1832  the  unguarded  expression  of 
these  opinions  led  to  his  consignment,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, to  the  ffloomy  garrison  of  the  Fort  du 
Bard,  in  the  valley  of  Aosta.  It  was  from  this 
dismal  prison  that  he  wrote  to  a  noble  lady  of 
Turin  that  remarkable  letter,  which  in  such 
express  tenns  predicted  his  future,  at  a  time 
when  nothing  seemed  more  improbable  than 
that  he,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  house,  a 
mere  lieutenant  of  engineers,  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  already  undergoing  punishment 
for  his  liberal  opinions,  should  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  premier  of  a  nation  whose  existence 
was  yet  in  the  hardly  possible  future.  We  give 
the  letter  in  full,  premising  that  it  was  in  reply 
to  one  from  the  Marchioness,  condoling  with  his 
misfortunes :  "  I  thank  you,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise, for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  disgrace ; 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  my  career  will 
not  be  changed  by  it.  I  have  a  great  ambition, 
an  enormous  ambition,  and  when  I  shall  be- 
come Minister  of  State,  I  hope  that  I  shall  jus- 
tify it ;  since  in  my  dreams  I  already  see  my- 
self Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — f).  Oa- 
vour."  That  ambition,  enormous,  as  he  styled 
it,  never  left  him  from  that  day  forward ;  but 
it  was  not  a  rash  ambition,  or  one  seeking  only 
personal  aggrandizement ;  it  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  he  desired  to  see,  and  of  that  alone 
that  he  hoped  to  become  premier,  and  for  that 
end  he  could  labor  and  wait.  Soon  after  this 
letter  was  written  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  being  denied  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  ever  suspicious  of  men  of  liberal 
opinions,  admission  to  Lombardy,  which  he  de- 
sired to  visit,  though  subsequently  allowed  un- 
der strict  surveillance  to  visit  Milan,  he  soon 
returned  home,  where,  however,  his  views 
were  extremely  unpalatable  to  his  father,  who 
held  fast  the  old  aristocratic  traditions  of  his 
race  and  rank.  In  1835,  Count  Cavour  left 
Italy  for  the  first  time,  and  spent  the  next  seven 
years  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  England. 
The  last  was  the  country  of  his  choice;  he 
studied  its  institutions  with  the  utmost  care 
and  thoroughness,  suffering  nothing  either  of 
principle  or  detail  to  escape  him.  The  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  passage 
of  Sir  Robert  PeeUs  modifications  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  nation,  the  development 
of  agriculture,  the  measures  of  finance,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  were  all  carefully  and 
critically  observed;  and  to  his  own  country 
were  addressed  two  political  pamphlets  of  great 
ability,  embodying  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions— the  one,  an  essay  on  "The  influence 
which  the  New  Oommercixd  Policy  of  England 
will  exert  upon  the  Economy  of  the  World, 
and  particularly  on  Italy ;  "  the  other,  a  noble 
defence  of  a  constitutional  government,  in  a 
treatise  on  "  Communistic  Ideas  and  the  means 
of  Combating  their  Development."  His  ob- 
servations on  political  matters  in  France  were 
equally  thorough  and  searching.    In  the  over- 


throw of  the  monastic  system,  with  its  vast 
landed  estates   which  had    formerly  escaped 
taxation,  he  saw  the  true  policy  for  his  own 
country ;  but  its  overthrow  by  violent  convul- 
sions and  the  upheaval  of  the  very  foundations 
of  society,  was  not  to  his  liking ;  he  preferred 
milder  and  more  oonstitntioual  methods  of  pro- 
cedure.   In  1842  he  returned  to  Italy,  where 
still  the  government  was  despotic,  the  monks 
idle  and  licentious,  the  people  poor  and  sorely 
oppressed  by  taxes,  and  the  threatening  power 
of  Austria  hanging  like  an  incubus  over  the 
national  spirit  and  ready  to  repress  the  slight- 
est movement.    Inhere  was  no  opening  for  bim 
to  act  directly  on  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
but  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.    In  con- 
nection with  some  of  his  friends  he  organized 
an  Agrarian  or  Agricultural  Society,  and  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  an  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal in  connection  with  it,  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  Sardinia,  and  introduced  greatly 
improved  methods  of  culture,  which  were  much 
needed ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  discussing  the 
rotation  of  crops,  or  the   value  of  different 
manures,  occasionally  broached  social  problems 
and  enunciated  principles,    which    sunk  the 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers  from  the 
apparently  accidental  way  in  which  they  were 
introduced.    On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  to 
the  Papal  See,  when  the  strong  cry  of  liberty 
was  aroused,  the  Agrarian  Society  became  the 
focus  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Sardinia,  and 
Cavour,  in  connection    with    CiBsare   Balbo, 
D'Azeglio,  Santa  Rosa,  Alfieri,  Buoncompagni, 
and  others,  established  a  liberal  paper,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Hisorgimento,^^  (Resurrection.) 
The  party  which  Cavour  and  his  friends  repre- 
sented, were  the  advocates  of   constitutional 
freedom,  in  distinction  from  an  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  anarchy  of  red  republicanism  on  the  other. 
The  ability  of  the  journal,  and  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  its  editor  and  contributors,  were 
soon  manifest,  and  brought  down  upon  it  tJie 
bitter  hatred  of  Austria  and  the  equally  in- 
tense  hostility   of  the    extreme    democrats. 
Early  in  18^,  Cavour  and  Santa  Rosa  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  petition  for  a  constitution, 
which  was  granted  two  days  later.    Cavour 
was  elected   for  the  first  time  to  the  Sar- 
dinian Chamber  of  Deputies-  in  the  spring  of 
1848.    He  was  at  first  unpopular,  for  he  op- 
posed extreme  measures,  and  the  extremists 
were  in  the  majority.    His  maiden  speech  was 
greeted  with  hisses,  because  ho  attacked  in  it 
the  wild  excesses  of  the  red  republicans  of 
France,  and  opposed  the  principle  that  Italy 
was  able  then  to  defend  itself  against  its  foreign 
foes.    But  either  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
or  in  the  columns  of  the  Risorgimento,  he  was 
constantly  and  powerfully  discussing  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.    In  the  election  of  1S49, 
the  prejudice  of  the  extremists  against  him  was 
so  strong  that  an  unknown  radical  of  low  birth 
and  small  capacity  was  elected  in  his  ph«J^ 
But  he  made  nimself  even  more  powerfully  felt 
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it  tbd  uBtian  in  the  eolmnns  of  his  ionrnal  than 
[  k&e  trihane;  and  when  the  mad  passion  of 
4e people  subsided  they  saw  it,  and  reinstated 
I  liB  at  the  be^nning  of  1850,  in  the  Chamber 
E  if Depntles ;  and  boM  as  some  of  his  subsequent 
ores  seemed,  and  unpalatable  as  thej  often 
at  the  time,  the  public  confidence,  once 
f  Intoved  on  him,  -was  never  again  withheld. 
X^  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  he  made  a  speech 
[llYliiefa  he  indicated  the  purpose  which  he 
\  Anrards  carried  into  effect,  wnile  advocating 
^  As  abolition  of  the  ecdesiasticai  tribunals,  or 
i  Aeatabhshment   of  a  free  church  in  a  free 
-  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Massimo 
:  AUeglio,  thea  Premier,  proposed  to  the  king 
ftfr Domination  of  Cavonr  as  Minister  of  Oom- 
9BC&     '*Take  care,^  aaid  Victor  Emanuel, 
MT  Cavonr  enters  the  cabinet,  he  will  soon  be 
r  of  yon  all.^^      From  the  moment  of  his 
the  cabinet  he  was  indeed  its  master 
He  had   found  his  mission,  and  he  la- 
Inieiiait  with  a  zeal  and  a  capacity  for  com- 
prshadiag  not  only  the  great  principles,  but 
thendaatest  details  of  each  department,  which 
m  tnilj  marv^lona.     He  was  not  satisfied 
wift  one  department,  but  always  had  charge  of 
tvo,  mneh  of  the  time  of  three,  and  during  the 
grMtanergencies  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the 
war  vith  Austria,  of  fonr ;  and  in  every  case  he 
anon^ished  far  more  in  each  than  any  minis- 
ter had  ever  before  done  who  had  devoted  bis 
iMe  energies  to  one.     His  first  portfolio  was 
ti^of  oommerce  and  agricalture,  to  which  was 
added  almost  immediately  that  of  the  marine, 
mk  esriy  in  1851,  that  of  finance.    Here  he 
oommenc^  the  peculiar  work  of  his  life,  that 
omnization  of  the  physical  and  social  forces 
«f  kb  country,  which  should  fit  it  for  the  great 
put  it  was  to  play  in  the  coming  future  of 
&aiy.    His  position  at  the  beginning  was  one 
ef  great  difficolty.    Piedmont  was  isolated  from 
the  o4her  nationa  of  the  peninsula,  and  eqaally 
ao  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe.    Her  con- 
itilatoi  offended  the  despotic  powers  by  its 
Bherality,  and  her  own  radicals  by  its  conser- 
vitinn;  her  finances  were  almost  hopelessly 
disoidered.     To  undertake,  imder  these  circum- 
stancea,  commercial  treaties  with  every  State 
in  Era^ ;  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  free  trade, 
whidi^MKild  in  Gve  years  increase  the  exports 
of  the  country  fivefold  and  its  imports  more 
than  threefold ;  to  encourage  the  manufactures 
and  agricoltaral  productions  of  the  State  so 
that  the  growth  and  manuflActure  of  silk  should 
inenase  threefold  in  the  same  time,  and  the 
eottoB  manufacture  five  times;  tlie  construc- 
tktt  of  450  miles  of  railway ;  the  thorough  and 
dfisetive  reorganization  of  the  army ;  the  es- 
tA&hment  of  a  great  naval  depot,  amply  pro* 
vided  with  all  the  material  of  war  at  Spezzia ; 
the  organization  and  putting  in  practice  an  ad- 
wirMe  and  comprehensive  system  of  national 
education,  and  the  retrieval  of  the  national 
cndit  to  sucli  an  extent  that  though  the  debt 
^  Uie  nation  was  largely  increased,  all  the 
money  needed  for  his  purposes  was  obtained 
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for  from  three  to  five  per  cent  without  bonus 
of  any  kind,  and  by  ranidly  Increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
burden  of  an  increased  taxation  with  greater 
ease  than  before ;  all  these,  had  they  been  ends 
instead  of  means  for  something  beyond  them, 
would  have  been  deemed  colossial  projects,  and 
their  successful  aocomplishment  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  projector  to  an  immortality  of  fame 
and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  nation.  But  to 
him  these  were  but  the  steps  bv  which  his 
**  enormous  ambition  "  would  climb  to  the  goal 
which  he  had  ever  kept  in  sight  since  his  im- 

Srisonment  in  the  Fort  du  Bard ;  '*  the  King- 
om  of  Italy  "  was  yet  to  be  achieved,  and  his 
Srescient  eye  saw  that  the  time  was  not  far 
istant  Uis  treaties  of  commerce  had  bound 
England,  France,  Holknd,  Belgium,  and  the 
Scandinavian  States^  to  Sardinia  as  with  bauds 
of  steel ;  and  the  Ume  was  coming  when  the 
alliance  was  to  be  still  farther  tested.  He  vis- 
ited, at  the  close  of  1852,  England  and  France, 
and  in  the  latter  country  had  an  interview  with 
Napoleon  HI.,  which  led  to  important  conse- 
quences. He  had  for  a  short  period  left  the 
cabinet  on  the  ground  that  Azoglio  and  the 
m^ority  of  his  colleagues  were  tampering  with 
interests  that  admitted  of  no  conipromif>e ;  but 
in  November,  1852,  he  was  recalled  and  given 
carte-blanche  in  the  formation  of  his  cabinet, 
of  which  thenceforth  he  was  really  sole  minis- 
ter. The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  like  the  people, 
had  faith  in  him :  and  though  they  could  not 
comprehend  all  his  far-reaching  plans,  they 
were  satisfied  that  *^  ))apa  CamiQo,"  the  affec- 
tionate term  by  which  he  had  come  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  loved  his  country  and  understood 
her  interests.  He  saw  that  it  would  not  be 
Jong  before  Austria,  now  secretly  hostile,  would 
become  openly  so ;  and  he  desired  the  coming 
of  that  event.  For  tliis  purpose  he  spared  no 
pains  in  disciplining  his  army,  obtained  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  permission  to  remove 
the  Naval  Arsenal  from  Genoa  to  Spezzia ;  on 
this  occasion,  only,  unveiling  his  hopes  of  the 
future  by  his  reply  to  the  deputy  who  opposed 
its  removal,  as  perilling  the  safety  of  the  navy 
by  putting  it  within  a  few  miles  of  a  hos- 
tile frontier:  "Who  assures  the  honorable 
deputy  that  La  Spezzia  will  not  one  day  be 
rather  in  the  centre  than  at  the  extreme  point 
of  our  territory  ?  "  Early  in  1854,  France  and 
England  concluded  their  offensive  alliance 
against  Russia,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
a  formal  invitation,  probably  provoked  by  Ca- 
vonr, was  given  to  Sardinia  to  join  in  the  league. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  on  condition  that  Sar- 
dinia should  be  allowed  to  assume  a  footmg  of 
equality  with  her  colossal  allies.  The  apparent 
rashness  of  this  proposition  astonished  aJl  Eu- 
rope. The  presumption  of  a  little  State  like  Pied- 
mont in  attempting  to  take  rank  with  France  and 
England,  was  loudly  denounced ;  and  at  home 
the  popularity  of  Oavour,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  were 
alike  submitted  to  a  fiery  test.    The  King  stood 
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by  him,  hut  the  most  eminent  patriots  of  the 
nation  denounced  the  measure  without  stint, 
as  tending  to  plunge  the  nation  into  irretrievable 
flnancifd  ruin,  and  calling  away  those  troops  to 
a  foreign  and  distant  quarrel,  who  were  wanted 
at  home  to  defend  their  own  firesides.  Amid 
all  these  denunciations  Oavour  stood  firm,  re- 
fusing to  give  up  one  iota  of  his  plan,  and  de- 
claring that  "  the  independence  of  Italy  must 
be  conquered  in  the  Crimea."  In  a  speech  of 
the  most  burning  eloquence  he  defended  his 
course,  and  Uiough  not  deeming  it  prudent  to 
lay  bare  the  motives  which  prompted  the  meas- 
ure, he  appealed  so  successftilly  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Deputies,  that  spite  of  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings,  they  trusted  once  more  their  great 
statesman,  and  by  a  small  m^'ority  ratified  the 
treaty.  Within  a  few  months  their  fears  were 
exchanged  for  rejoicing,  for  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  treaty  were  so  evident  that  even 
those  who  had  most  vehemently  opposed  it,  ac- 
knowledged their  error.  Meanwhile  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents,  and  the  applying  of 
the  surplus  lands  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy  and  educational  institutions, 
a  measure  Cavour  had  long  had  at  heart,  drew 
down  upon  him  the  denunciations  of  the  monks 
and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Here,  again, 
he  was  firm,  and  carried  the  bill  through  tho 
Chamber  of  Deputies  triumphantly;  thus  rid- 
ding the  kingdom  of  the  intolerable  burden 
which  had  so  long  paralyzed  its  energies.  The 
Sardinian  contingent  had  distinguished  itself  by 
its  bravery  in  the  Crimea,  and  Count  de  Cavour 
eutered  heartily  into  the  negotiations  for  a 
peace.  In  the  winter  of  1856  he  accompanied 
Victor  Emanuel  on  a  visit  to  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Napoleon  III.  first  inquired  of  him,  "  What 
can  be  done  for  Italy  ?  "  a  question  to  which  ho 
replied  in  his  celebrated  memorandum  of  March 
27,  1856.  At  the  Conferences  of  Paris,  which 
lea  to  the  peace  with  Russia,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  some  other  great  European  questions, 
Cavour  represented  Sardinia  in  person,  and  ex- 
erted an  influence  so  powerful  that- he  was  able 
to  announce  on  his  return,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
that  England  and  France  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  seek  the  solution  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, and  that  Austria  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a  culprit  at  those  conferences.  The  news 
wag  hailed  with  delight  throughout  Italy,  and 
from  all  quarters  addresses  of  congratulation 
and  medals  of  honor  poured  in  upon  him  who, 
according  to  the  legend  of  the  Tuscan  medal, 
"had  defended  Italy  with  raised  vizor."  A 
national  subscription  was  raised,  throughout 
the  peninsula,  for  arming  the  new  fortifications 
at  Alessandria,  and  tho  entry  of  the  Sardinian 
regiments  into  Turin,  on  their  return  from  the 
Crimea,  was  everywhere  celebrated  as  a  day  of 
national  festivity.  This  inflamed  the  hatred  of 
Austria  to  fury;  and  the  diplomatic  agents 
and  press  of  that  country  denounced,  with  tho 
utmost  virulence,  the  Piedmontese  Government 
and  its  minister.    This  vituperation  affected 


him  as  little  as  the  praise  he  had  just  received 
had  done ;  his  replies  to  the  attacKs  of  Austria 
were  dignified  and  courteous,  and  put  his  enemy 
entirely  in  the  wrong.   For  two  years  the  crisis, 
long  delayed,  was  evidently  drifting  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  decided  action. 
In  September,  1858,  Count  de  Cavour  visited 
Napoleon  III.  at  the  baths  of  Plombieres ;  and, 
after  long  and  frequent  conferences  with  him, 
returned  apparently  satisfied.     The  agreement 
had  been  maide  that  France  should  aid  Sardinia 
in  expelling  Austria  from  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia,  and  receive  Savoy  and  Nice  in  return ;  and 
the  families  of  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emannel 
were  to  be  allied  by  marriage.    The  war  with 
Austria  was  thenceforth  a  £xed  fact,  and  that 
power,  by  taking  the  initiative,  showed  no  dis- 
position to  protract  the  delay.    The  part  taken 
by  Cavour  in  this  war  was  a  vital  one.    He 
was  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of 
war,  marine,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  interior. 
He  rose  at  four,  and  worked  alniost  incessantly 
till  past  midnight ;  and  by  this  incessant  toil 
accomplished  more  in  each  department,  than 
any  other  minister  with  but  a  single  portfolio 
had  been  able  to  do.    All  the  wants  of  the 
army  were  instantly  and  abundantly  supplied ; 
the  ships  destined  to  join  the  French  fleet  m  the 
Adriatic  were  equipped  as  soon  as  needed ;  the 
envoys  of  Sardinia  to  foreign  powers  were  kept 
in  a  position  to  make  all  n-eedful  explanations 
to  the  foreign  courts  to  w^hich  they  were  ac- 
credited ;  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
an  extraordinary  ambassador  was  despatched 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  young  king  to  em- 
brace a  constitutional  system  and  the  alliance 
with  Piedmont ;  and  as  fast  as  Lombardy  was 
,  conquered,  the  benefits  of  tlie  liberal  Sardinian 
Government  were  extended    over  it;  while 
Tuscany  and  the  smaller  States  were  influenced 
by  his  emissaries.    The  peace  of  Villafranca, 
leaving  the  work  proposed  but  half  completed, 
fell  with  stunning  force  on  the  overworked 
minister,  and,  unwilling  to  set  his  hand  to  a 
treaty  which  condemned  Venetia  to  farther 
servitude,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  his  coun- 
try-seat.   For  six  months  he  remained  in  re- 
tirement, fretted  almost  into  a  fever  at  the  in- 
capacity of  the  ministry  who  had  succeeded 
him,  and  awaiting  with  deep  anxiety  the  action 
of  the  States  of  Central  Italy.     In  January, 
1860,  the    Rattazzi    Cabinet   fell    under  the 
weight  of  its  errors,  and  Cavour  returned  to 
power.     He  commenced  his  work  by  dissolving 
the  old  parliament  and  convoking  a  new  <»e, 
in  which  Lombardy  should  be  represented; 
and  provided  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  in  Tuscany  and  the  Emiuan 
provinces.    The  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France,  claimed  as  the  reward  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Italian  territory  to  Sardinia  made 
through  the  French  alliance,  was  a  ^^^\ 
matter  to  manage,  for  the  king  was  grieved  at 
it,  and  the  parliament  opposed ;   but  Cavour 
saw  that,  once  accomplished,  it  pledged  France 
to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  Italian  umty, 
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ad  was  therefore  a  wise  measure,  and  he  car- 
ded it  over  all  opposition.    The  revolution  in 
Kjp2^  and  Garibaldi's  participation  in  it,  re- 
flared  the  bi^est  order, of  statesmanship  to 
Msage  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  order  out 
if  ecmfosion,  and  a  compact  united  Kingdom 
if  Italy  ont  of  the  discordant  elements  thus 
fcreiwed.    He  proved  competent  to  the  work, 
&ribflddi  and  Kapoleon  III.,  neither  of  them 
kis  fri^ids^  and  both  of  stubborn  staff,  were 
oempdled  against  their  will  bj  his  adroit  man- 
ag^nent  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  the  former 
e&ctoaDy  signing  the  death-warrant  of  his 
power,  by  ordering  a  universal  suffi*age  in 
s  on  the  question  of  annexation  to  Sardi- 
On  the  27th  of  January,  1861,  the  elec- 
had  taken  place  for  a  new  parliament,  in 
I       wbkh  an  the  annexed  States  should  be  rcpre- 
I       iBBied,  and  had  resulted  everywhere  favorably 
to  the  Government.    It  was  opened  on  the  18th 
I       «f  February,  but  business  did  not  commence 
!        tifl  the  middle  of  March.    The  first  bill  pre- 
soited  was  one  constituting  the  new  monarcbv 
I        xmder  &e  tide  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Italy."    It 
was  pt»ed  almost  unanimously,  and  the  dream 
.        of  (kvonrin  1832  had  been  fulfilled;  he  was 
I        priaa  minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy !    The 
'        wiming  from  the  unwilling  grasp  of  the  pope 
tie  territory  of  Borne,  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  kingdom,  for  all  felt 
tltttlsaly  without  Rome  for  its  Capital,  would 
»ot  be  Italy,  was  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  but 
OrreuE,  in  opposition  to  the  more  radiod,  who 
peopoied  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  there, 
oovmEeEed  delay,  and  dissuaded  from  forcible 
■easares;    closing    his   harangue,    with    the 
BenKffable  words,  "  No  state  of  siege,  no  ex- 
oeptiooal  laws; — liberty  must  not  sully  her 
ciBSB  by  assuming  the  arms  of  tyrants !  " 
j  The  question  of  the  volunteer  or  Southern 

!  inny  was  one  of  still  greater  difficulty.  Gari- 
IttWi,  who  was  a  member  of  the  parliament, 
i  WIS  irritated  and  vindictive,  and  on  the  18th 
'  of  April  he  attacked  Cavour  in  a  written  speech 
of  great  bitterness,  accusing  him  of  being  **  the 
epony  of  Italy  and  the  would-be  fosterer  of 
«iril  war/'  The  Chamber  was  indignant,  and 
the  frienda  of  Garibaldi  begged  him  to  retract, 
and  Carour  to  pardon  the  unjust  charge.  Ca- 
vour ^(sred  his  hand  to  Garibaldi,  asking  him 
"to  come  and  grasp  it  as  that  of  a  patriot,  who 
if  tndoed  in  a  different  school,  was  no  less  ar- 
^tstt  than  himself."  Garibaldi  half  rose  to 
comply,  but  again  sat  down,  and  it  was  not  till 
ifterthe  large  majority  of  the  parliament  in 
&Tor  of  Government,  and  his  abandonment  by 
lus  own  friends  and  ofiicers  had  convinced 
^ttibddi  of  the  necessity  of  a  retraction,  that 
1m  sought  it  through  the  king.  Cavour  as- 
wiUd  to  a  reconciliation,  but  the  shock  of  such 
tt  attack  coming  upon  a  frame  overtasked  by 
wtraordinary  labors,  was  more  than  he  could 
fittsUin.  His  health  visibly  failed,  and  though 
he  made  several  able  speeches,  and  transacted 
his  business  with  the  same  promptness  as  be- 
fore, it  was  with  far  greater  fatigue.    On  the 
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20th  of  Hay  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  *  he 
was  partially  relieved,  and  on  the  81st  trans- 
acted some  business,  but  the  exertion  brought 
another  attack.  From  this  he  recovered  so  far 
as  to  regain  his  consciousness,  but  the  copious 
bleedings  to  which  he  was  subjected,  together 
with  the  exhaustion  of  nature,  brought  on  a 
prostration  from  which  he  did  not  rally. 

CHARLESTON,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State  of  8outh  Carolina,  is  situated  on  a  point 
of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
which  unite  immediately  below  the  town  and 
form  a  spacious  harbor,  communicating  with 
tlie  ocean  at  Sullivan's  Island,  peven  miles  be- 
low. The  population  of  the  city  In  1861  vron 
40^54. 

The  harbor  has  six  entrances,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  farthest  north,  are  in  onfer : 
Mamt's,  or  the  Sullivan's  Island  channel,  with 
eleven  feet;  the  North  channel,  with  eight 
feet ;  the  Swash,  with  nine  feet ;  the  Overall 
channel,  which  is  not  used:  the  main  ship 
channel,  with  eleven  feet ;  and  Lawford's  chan- 
nel, which  gives  eleven  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
The  entrance  by  the  North  channel  is  extremely 
precarious  to  vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  wa- 
ter, and  impassable  at  low  tides  to  any  other. 
Swash  channel  varies  in  depth  from  seven  to 
ten  feet.  Maffit^s  channel  is  narrow  at  the 
bulkhead  near  Fort  Moultrie  jettee. 

The  first  open  and  public  movement  in  favor 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  made  in 
Charleston.  The  step  had  been  long  contem- 
plated, and  the  time  had  been  fixed  for  its  com- 
mencement. Nevertheless  affairs  apparently 
remained  peaceful  and  quiet,  although  ripening 
for  a  desperate  future.  The  military  aspect  of 
the  United  States  was  unchanpred.  A  few  sol- 
diers, as  usuaL  were  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and  no 
repairs  were  known  to  be  in  progress  upon 
that  or  either  of  the  other  forts,  more  tfian 
might  be  made  at  any  ordinary  period.  The 
public  property  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  early  seized  by  the  authorities,  acting 
under  the  State  Convention,  which  resolved  to 
secede  from  the  Union  on  the  20th  of  December. 
So  long  as  Major  Anderson  apparently  re- 
mained thus  quiet  at  Fort  Moultrie,  his  pres- 
ence with  a  small  military  force  was,  at  the  ut- 
most, only  a  slight  annoyance  to  the  citizens. 
But  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  at 
work  to  place  that  old  fort  in  a  more  effective 
state  for  defence,  the  public  attention  was  at 
once  attracted.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the 
work  on  these  repairs  at  first  by  speeches  which 
were  made  by  some  of  the  members  in  the 
South  Carolina  Convention.  Fears  were  there- 
by aroused  that  the  time  would  shortly  come, 
which  would  call  into  exercise  the  use  of  force 
in  protecting  the  public  property.  Public  feel- 
ing was  gradually  becoming  more  excited,  and 
had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect  at  the  time 
the  troops  were  removed  to  Fort  Sumter.  By 
this  act  Charleston  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  extcitement.  A  spectator  thus 
describes  it : 
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"  It  was  at  first  cmrently  reported  and  be- 
lieved that  Fort  Moultrie  haa  been  laid  in 
ruins  j  that  the  guns  were  spiked,  and  the  car- 
riages, together  with  the  barracks^  burned,  and 
that  the  post  had  been  entirely  abandoned. 
The  reports  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  soon 
{gained  currency  in  every  part  of  the  city.  In- 
stinctively, men  flew  to  arms.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  to  the  military  companies 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  service; 
and  fdl  of  tiiem,  thus  ordered  out,  promptly 
obeyed  the  summons. 

**  About  noon  the  excitement  in  the  streets 
had  attained  the  highest  pitch.  The  Stat^  Con- 
vention was  known  to  be  in  secret  conclave, 
and  it  was  believed  that  this  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  deliberations.  The  streets 
swarmed  with  people.  Additional  flags  were 
displayed  from  the  stores  and  houses  on  the 
principal  streets.  The  custom-house  and  other 
buildings,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  Government,  displayed  the  buut- 
iog  of  the  infant  Republic  of  South  Carolina. 
Every  one  looked  upon  the  '  war  as  actually 
begun.' 

"  Later  in  the  day,  however,  the  excitement 
was  somewhat  abated,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  at  Fort  Moultrie  was  not  at 
the  instance  of  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, but  was  merely  a  precautionary  measure 
taken  by  M^or  Anderson,  under  the  conviction 
that  his  position  within  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island  would  not  be  tenable  if  attacked  by 
well-organized  and  disciplined  troops.  The 
contradiction  of  the  first  report  in  relation  to 
the  damage  done  the  fort  by  the  troops  that 
had  evacuated  it,  also  had  a  tendency  to  allay 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion." 

Oastle  Pinckney,  a  small  fort  near  the  city, 
was  immediately  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
State.  These  troops  also  took  full  possession 
of  the  United  States  Arsenal,  over  which,  for 
some  weeks  previous,  they  had  acted  as  a  guard. 
The  United  States  officer  hitherto  in  command 
was  relieved  by  them.  It  contained,  at  the  time, 
seventy  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  other  mili- 
tary stores,  which  were  estimated  in  value  at 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  About  the  same  time 
Oapt.  N.  L.  Coste,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  revenue  service  in  1845,  abandoned  the 
cutter  Wm.  Aiken  and  discharged  his  crew. 
Captain,  crew,  and  vessel  afterwards  passed 
into  the  service  of  South  Carolina.  At  this 
time,  also,  the  mob  set  at  liberty  the  captain 
of  a  slave  ship  recently  brought  into  Charleston 
in  charge  of  a  prize  crew.  The  delivery  of  cem- 
ent, stoDe,  and  other  supplies  for  the  United 
States  officers  was  prevented.  Military  prep- 
arations were  actively  commenced,  and  compa- 
nies of  volunteers  from  other  Southern  States 
were  tendered.  At  the  custom-house,  notice 
was  given  to  the  masters  of  all  vessels  from 
ports  outside  of  South  Carolina  that  they  must 
enter  and  clear  at  Charleston.  Precautions 
were  likewise  taken  in  and  around  the  harbor 


to  prevent  any  reinforcement  to  Fort  Sumter. 
In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  trade  was 
almost  entirely  stopped,  and  money  became 
scare  enough  to  alarm  the  most  sanguine. 
Anxiety  was  depicted  in  the  faces  of  those 
whose  interests  were  most  serionsly  involved, 
and  the  brisk  axr  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
was  gcme. 

Such  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  all 
vessels  of  an  offensive  character  entering  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  that  even  those  belonging 
to  that  city  could  not  get  out  without  aid.  All 
the  buoys  were  removed,  and  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  beacons  taken  down.    All  lights  were 
extinguished  at  night  except  that  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, which,  for  uie  purposes  of  naviffatioD, 
might  as  well  have  been  a  hundred  mues  q% 
and  the  light-ship    was    withdrawn.     From 
Cumming's  Point  to  the  lighthouse,  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  sandbank  batteries  were  erect- 
ed and  well  manned,  and  vessels  laden  with 
paving  stones  and  other  heavy  substances  were 
placed  at  important  points  to  sink,  so  that  any 
vessels  of  an  opposing  character  that  might  be 
disposed  to  prowl  in  would  be  stopped.    Pilots 
were  firmly  charged  not  to  pilot  vessels  of  war 
into  the  harbor,  but  no  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  vessels  of  commerce  and  trade.    When 
the  steamship  Columbia  was  ready  for  sea,  al- 
though she  belonged  to  the  city  of  Charlestoo, 
so  completely  had  all  marks  of  the  ohomiel 
been  obliterated  that  it  cost  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  get  her  clear  of  the 
harbor.    It  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  which  consisted  of  cotton, 
rice,  domestic  produce,  &c.,  was  not  less  than 
$450,000,    and   yet   this   large   amount  was 
"  locked  up  "  for  some  time  rather  than  allow 
chances  for  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  to  make 
their  way  to  the  fort  or  the  city.    The  new 
manifests  and  clearances  were  but  slightly  al- 
tered from  the  original  ones,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  woras  "  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica "  were  struck  out,  and  the  words  "  Sover- 
eign State  of  South  Carolina  "  substituted. 

The  movements  in  Charleston  and  in  the 
State  had  been  of  such  a  character  that  com- 
mercial men  now  began  to  feel  their  inflaeoce. 
Indications  were  manifest  of  a  strong  expresfflon 
of  dissatisfaction  from  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  trade  of  Charleston,  and,  in  reality, 
that  of  the  whole  State,  had  ceased  to  exist 
The  port  of  Charleston  was,  for  the  time, 
blotted  from  the  charts,  its  lighthouse  dark,  its 
beacons  destroyed,  the  channel  to  its  harbor  a 
pathless  maze. 

Meantime,  the  work  of  fortifying  the  harbor 
was  carried  steadily  forward  by  the  South 
Carolina  authorities.  Steamers  watched  Tort 
Sumter  constantly,  and  mortars  were  planted 
on  Cumming's  Point,  the  nearest  land  to  the 
fort. 

At  Morris  Island  three  large  Colmnbiads 
were  mounted  and  intrenched  in  sand-ba^ 
with  a  forty-two-pounder  and  a  formidable 
mortar. 
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The  bfltieriefl  at  Fort  Jolmson  were  made 
foatte  formidable,  and  it  was  intended  to  keep 
91  fire  upon  Sumter  from  the  three  forts  for 
tnntjr-four  hoars  before  an  attempt  was  made 
lB«Maalt  the  stronghold.  The  impression  was 
tkt  a  breach  could  be  made  in  the  walls,  and 
lit  Migor  Anderson's  limited  garrison  would 
h  80  worn  out  by  the  severe  labors  of  working 
tke  guns  mc^sautly  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the 
Amdng  party  on  rafts  would  be  able  to  ao- 
eomidish  the  escalade  without  much  difScnlty 
« lots  of  life. 

Such  were  the  plans  then  rife  in  Charleston. 
MttDtime  the  work  of  military  preparation 
etfliifily  moved  on.  The  military  review  held 
oa  the  28th  was  the  largest  parade  which  had 
t^m  place.  On  the  same  day  two  Dahlgren 
fna  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  arrived  from  Rich- 
Bond,  Yii^iniaL  They  were  put  immediately 
into  a  proper  battery.  Five  ten-inch  mortars 
•oeompanied  the  Dahlgrens,  and  two  more 
were  expected  in  a  day  or  two.  Fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  powder  were  also  received  the  same 
day  finom  rensacola,  (Fla.,)  and  tweoty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
It  was  said  that  they  would  have,  in  a  few  days, 
mdy  for  an  emergency,  from  three  to  four  bun- 
dled thoosand  pounds  of  powder. 

The  rate  of  taxation  at  this  time  in  Charles- 
toawas,  on  real  estate  and  on  stocks  of  goods, 
1 4-10  per  cent.  On  interest  on  bonds,  on  div- 
idan^,  commissions,  annuities,  and  on  groat 
BBome,  it  was  2  6-10  per  cent  The  tax  on 
dares  was  $3 ;  on  horses,  $10 ;  on  dogs,  $2 ; 
<iiiiD|^  carriages  $20;  on  double  carriages, 
tM>;  and  this  is  without  reference  to  the  vdue 
of  the  above  kinds  of  property.  The  State 
tax  was  levied  in  addition  to  this  city  tax.  Per- 
ioas  of  Indian  descent  and  free  colored  persons 
Ud  a  separate  place  among  the  tax-payers.   It 

rrs  that  the  highest  taxes  paid  by  the  former 
(Indians)  were,  respectively,  $884,  $242, 
t29T,  &C. ;  by  persons  of  color,  $618,  $491, 
|M2, 4c.  Many  of  these  paid  taxes  for  the  ne- 
^oeswhom  they  owned — the  number  owned  by 
>mg)a  persons  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  or 
twenty.  The  entire  number  of  slaves  thus  held 
was  over  four  hundred.  Premiums  of  insurance 
vera  enlarged  1  25-100  per  cent.  The  city  ex- 
pen^toras  were  large,  but  the  item  of  interest 
on  the  city  debt  was  the  most  formidable  and 
onepoos.  The  city  had  within  a  few  years,  in 
the  fuee  of  heavy  taxes,  increased  its  tax  for 
labfic  school  purposes. 

On  ^e  7th  of  April  such  a  force  had  been 
gitbered  at  Charleston,  and  preparations  for  an 
>ttack  on  Fort  Sumter  had  been  so  nearly  com- 
pleted, that  the  commanding  officer,  Gen.  Beau- 
niprd,  now  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  in- 
toroonrse  between  the  city  and  Fort  Sumter. 
Ifotice  of  this  order  was  also  given  to  M^or 
Anderson.  On  the  next  day  ^\q  thousand 
oore  troops  were  ordered  out.  Companies  of 
▼olnnteers,  which  were  constantly  arriving, 
vere  stationed  in  different  positions  around  the 
l^tfbor.    At  this  time  all  vessels  were  ordered 


to  keep  out  of  range  of  the  fire  between  Fort 
Sumter  and  Bullivan^s  Isknd.  BusinoM  waa 
entirely  suspended,  and  the  moat  intense  ex- 
citement prevailed.  About  five  thousand 
troops  were  assembled  on  Sullivan  and  Morris 
Islands  and  along  the  coast  On  the  9th  a . 
messenger  from  W  ashington  was  at  Charleston 
and  in  oonferenoe  with  the  authorities,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  communicate  with  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  attack  on  the  fort  was  commenced 
at  half-past  4  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and 
continued  thirty-three  hours.  (See  SnrrEH.) 
The  highest  excitement  existed  in  Charleston 
while  this  took  place.  Citizens  of  all  dasses 
were  spectators  of  the  scene. 

On  tne  Ifith  troops  were  still  pouring  into  the 
city,  and  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  were  pres- 
ent They  were  in  a  half-disciplined  state,  and 
were  immediately  subjected  to  a  rigid  drill.  The 
state  of  affaira,  however,  aoon  became  quiets 
and  business  was  to  some  extent  resumed,  until 
the  blockade  of  the  port  conmienced,  about  the 
Ist  of  Hay.  So  stringently  was  this  maintained 
that  all  foreign  commerce  ceased,  and  utter 
stagnation  ensued  except  in  military  afifairs. 
These  were  conducted  with  much  vigor. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
December  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  sash  factorv  at 
the  foot  of  Haxel  street,  which  extended  to 
machine  shops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  fanned  by  a  stin  breeze,  with  a  lack 
of  water,  it  soon  became  of  a  most  formidable 
character.  Several  churches,  and  nearly  all 
the  public  buildings,  banks,  and  insurance  oflSces 
became  a  prey  to  the  fiames.  King  street.  Meet- 
ing street.  Church  street.  State  street,  between 
Broad  and  Hazel  streets,  were  the  scenes  of 
the  greatest  destruction.  Thousands  were  ren- 
der^ houseless  and  reduced  to  ffreat  extremity. 
The  value  of  propertv  destroyed  was  estimated 
at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Contributions  were 
sent  to  the  sufferers  by  citizens  of  the  a^oining 
States  to  a  moderate  extent 

The  blockade  <^  this  port  was  very  strin- 
gent during  the  temperate  months  of  the  year. 
Near  its  close,  the  attempt  was  made  to  seal  up 
the  channels  of  the  harbor  with  sunken  ships. 
The  SecretaiT  of  the  Navy  thus  states  the  plan : 

"  One  method  of  blockading  the  ports  of  the 
insurgent  States,  and  interdicting  communica- 
tion, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  priva- 
teers which  sought  to  depredate  on  our  com- 
merce, has  been  that  of  sinking  in  the  channels 
vessels  laden  with  stone.  The  first  movement 
in  this  direction  was  on  the  North  Oarolma 
coast,  where  there  are  numerous  inlets  to  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  sounds,  and  other  interior 
waters,  which  afforded  facilities  for  eluding  the 
blockade,  and  also  to  the  privateers.    For  this 

Eurpose  a  class  of  small  vessels  were  purchased 
1  Baltimore,  some  of  which  have  been  placed 
in  Ocraooke  Inlet.  , 

"  Another  and  larger  description  of  vessels 
were  bought  in  the  eastern  market,  most  of 
them  such  as  were  formerly  employed  in  the 
whale  fisheries.  ^  These  were  sent  to  obstruct 
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the  channels  of  Charleston  harbor  and  the  Sa- 
vannah Biver ;  and  this,  if  effectually  done,  will 
prove  the  most  economical  and  satisfactorymeth- 
od  of  interdicting  commerce  at  those  points." 
Two  fleets  of  vessels  were  obtained  for  the 
•blockade  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The 
lirst  consisted  of  twenty-five  vessels ;  the  sec- 
ond of  twenty.  The  largest  number  of  these 
vessels  had  been  used  in  the  whale  fisheries  and 
in  the  trade  to  India.  They  were  ships  and 
barks  of  a  burthen  between  two  and  five  hun- 
dred tons,  which  had  become  too  old  to  encoun- 
ter any  longer  the  hazards  of  a  long  voyage  at 
sea.  They  were  purchased  by  the  Government 
at  about  ten  dollars  per  ton,  principally  in  the 
seaports  of  New  Bedford  and  New  London. 
The  vessels,  althpugh  old,  were  substantial  and 
generally  double-deckers.  They  were  stripped 
of  their  copper  and  other  fittings  not  necessary 
for  so  short  a  voyage,  and  loaded  with  picked 
stone  as  deeply  as  was  safe.  At  light-water 
mark  in  each  vessel  one  or  more  holes  were 
bored  through  the  sides,  into  which  a  lead  pipe 
was  carefully  inserted,  the  ends  of  which  were 
nailed  down  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  a  plug 
was  driven  in  from  the  outside  and  another 
from  within,  and  both  secured  by  a  rod  pass- 
ing through  them,  and  fastened  within  by  a 
nut  and  screw.  Each  fleet  carried  about  six 
thousand  tons  of  stone.  The  vessels  were  each 
manned  by  about  fourteen  men.  The  orders 
given  to  the  commander  were  as  follows  : 


**  To  Captain  - 


-,  Sir:  The  ■ 


now  under 


your  command,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  service  on  the  Southern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  are  your  orders  for  your 
proposed  voyage : 

"  You  will  proceed  from  this  port  on ,  the  — 

instant,  or  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  when  clear  of 

the  land  make  a  direct  passage  to  tho  port  of , 

and  there  deliver  your  snip  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  blockading  fleet  off  said  port,  taking  his  receipt 
for  her  return  to  me.  After  the  delivery  of  your  ves- 
sel, yourself  and  crew  will  be  provided  with  passages 
to  the  port  of  New  York,  by  the  Navy  Department, 

and  on  your  arrival  there  you  will  call  on ,  who 

will  furnish  you  with  funds  to  return  to  this  port 

"  On  the  voyage  down  it  would  be  well,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  keep  in  company  of  your  consorts,  to 
exhibit  lights  by  night  and  sound  horns  or  bells  in 
case  of  fog  near  the  coast. 

**  You  will  also  examine  daily  the  pipe  in  the  quar- 
ter of  your  ship  under  water,  to  see  that  it  remains 
safe. 

"  The  only  service  required  of  you  is  the  safe  de- 
livery of  your  vessel ;  and  as  she  is  old  and  heavily 
laden,  you  will  use  special  care  that  she  sustains  no 
damage  from  unskilful  seamanship  or  want  of  pru- 
dence and  care. 

"On  a  close  approach  to  your  port  of  destination, 
beffin  to  put  between-decks  cargo  into  lower  hold. 
&nd,  before  anchoring  permanently,  have  your  second 
anchor  and  chain,  (ifyou  have  one,)  secured  on  deck. 
On  leaving  your  vessel,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  you 
will  bring  away  papers,  chronometer,  charts,  com- 
passes, spy-glass,  and  any  other  valuable  portable 
articles  not  required  by  the  commander  of  the  block- 
ading fleet  therei  and  return  them  safely  to  me. 

**  In  case  of  disaster,  to  preclude  going  on,  you  can 
call  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads,  to  repair 
damages,  reporting  to  the  flag-officer  there. 

**  Wishing  you  a  safe  and  speedy  passage, 

•'^Tam  yours,  respectfu%, ." 


The  effect  of  sunken  vessels  npon  the  chan- 
nels of  a  harbor,  if  uninflaenoed  by  winds  and 
currents,  is  to  stop  the  navigation.  These  old 
hulks  become  points  for  the  accumnlation  of 
alluvials  which  the  rivers  bear  down,  and  of  the 
sands  which  the  tides  carry  back.  Becoming 
thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  sand,  they  cause 
the  accumulations  to  increase  with  time,  form- 
ing unconquerable  obstacles  to  re-opening  the 
channels.  The  strong  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  at  Charleston  tend  to  sweep  out  the 
channels  of  its  harbor  by  the  increased  force 
of  the  ebb  tide.  Two  or  three  hulks  which 
were  sunk  by  the 'State  aathorities  before  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  were  soon  after- 
wards swept  out  in  this  manner.  In  some  in- 
stances obstructions  of  this  kind  have  caused 
the  water  to  cut  out  new  channels.  On  the 
21st  of  December  seventeen  of  these  vessels 
were  sunk  across  the  principal  entrance  to 
Charleston  by  orders  from  the  Navy  Depait- 
ment  at  Washington.  They  were  placed  in 
three  or  four  rows  across. the  channel,  not  in 
uniform,  but  in  a  checmered  order. 

The  occupation  of  Beaufort  by  tho  Federal 
troops  with  an  immense  fleet  of  transports  ex- 
cited great  apprehensions  at  Charleston.  An 
increased  military  force  was  gathered ;  the  de- 
fences increased  and  put  in  a  complete  state 
of  readiness  to  resist  an  attack.  In  case 
of  an  alarm,  the  orders  by  which  the  troops 
in  the  city  were  to  proceed  were  to  this  par- 
port: 

In  case  of  an  alarm,  requiring  tho  prompt  assem- 
bling of  all  the  troops  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  Uie 
signal  for  each  assembling  will  be  fifteen  strokes  upon 
all  tho  fire  bells  j  an  interval  of  one  minute,  and  tbo 
fifl^en  strokes  will  be  repeated.  The  strokes  will  be 
repeated  fiye  times. 

Upon  the  soundinff  of  such  a  signal  the  troops  in  the 
city  will  immediately  assemble,  under  arms,  and  io 
marching  order,  at  the  respectiye  regimental  muster 
grounds,  and  being  formed  in  line  will  await  fiirtber 
orders. 

The  regiment  of  the  reserves  will  assemble  on  the 
street  immediately  in  front  of  the  Citadel,  the  color 
company  resting  on  the  gate  of  the  Citadel,  and  will  be 
retamed  in  the  city  for  its  immediate  defence,  unless 
otherwise  specially  ordered. 

The  o£Bcers  commanding  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth regiments  of  infantry,  First  Regiment  of  rifles 
and  First. Regiment  of  artillery,  will  haye  their  trans- 
portation wagons  turned  out  and  loaded  with  the  regi- 
mental tents  and  stores,  and  will  proceed  to  press 
horses  and  mules  as  may  be  required  for  the  transpo^ 
tation. 

Upon  an  alarm  being  communicated  to  the  ooiintiT> 
the  officers  commanding  companies  will  immediately 
extend  the  same  in  the  mode  pointed  out 

CHARLESTON,  VA.,  is  the  capital  of  Ka- 
nawha County.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  Kanawbn 
River,  60  miles  from  its  month,  and  at  its  con- 
fluence with  Elk  River,  808  miles  west  by  north 
of  Richmond.  The  river  here  is  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River  pa^ 
through  the  town.  The  Virgmia  troops  under 
Gen.  Wise  collected  here  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  July,  but  upon  the  appronch  of  the 
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Ubioq  forces  under  Gen.  Cox,  they  retreated. 
One  shot  was  fired  from  the  Union  force  into 
the  steamboat  MofiSt,  which  caused  her  boiler 
to  explode,  and  she  was  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  troops  under  Gen.  Wise  were  in' a 
for^fied  camp  below  Charleston,  but  they  evac- 
nated  their  position  and  left  considerable  spoil 
behind  them,  which  was  taken  by  Gen.  Cox^s 
troops.  They  retreated  to  Gauley  bridge, 
thirty-eight  miles  above. 

CLARKSBURG,  the  capital  of  Harrison 
county,  Yii^nia,  is  located  on  the  west  fork 
of  the  Monongahela  Eiver,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk 
Greek.  It  is  220  miles  northwest  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Tillage  is  situated  on  high  table- 
land, environed  by  hills.  When  the  ordinance 
of  secession  passed  the  Yirginia  State  Conven- 
tion, some  of  the  first  Indications  of  opposition 
to  it  in  Western  Virginia  were  manifested  here. 
The  (H^inance  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  on  the  28d  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and 
delegates  f4>pointed  to  meet  similar  delegates 
from  other  counties  at  Wheeling,  to  consult  on 
the  posture  of  affairs. 

The  first  belligerent  issue  between  the  Union 
men  of  Western  Virginia  and  the  State  troops 
recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, was  joined  at  this  town.  Two  com- 
pani^  of  the  Confederate  military  having 
marched  into  the  place  on  the  20th  of  May,  the 
court  house  bell  was  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  as- 
semblage of  the  two  Union  military  companies, 
nnder  the  command  of  Captains  Moore  and 
Vance,  who  demanded  that  the  Confederate 
forces  should  surrender  their  arms  and  disband. 
After  a  brief  parley  the  demand  was  complied 
with. 

COOKEYSVILLE  is  a  village  in  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland.  It  is  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Baltimore  and  forty  from  Annapolis.  Af- 
ter the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  troops  at 
Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  other  forces 
in  their  rear  from  the  North,  chiefly  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  stopped  at  Cockeys  Fields,  in  the  vi- 
dnity  of  Cockeysville,  and  encamped,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four  hundred. 

Having  left  Harrisburg  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to 
the  passage  of  the  Northern  troops  through 
their  city,  they  had  halted  upon  the  first  inti- 
mation of  Uie  hostile  intentions  of  the  author- 
itlea  of  that  city ;  and,  far  from  entertaining  any 
idea  of  forcing  a  passage  through  Baltimore, 
they  seemed  to  hold  her  citizens  in  peculiar 
and  IHendly  regard. 

This  circumstance  had  more  effect  in  allaying 
the  excitement  of  the  Baltimoreans  than  all  the 
efforts  of  their  city  police  or  military  com- 
panies. 

COLUMBUS  is  a  small  village  having  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  below  Cairo  by  water,  forty- 
seren  milea  from  Padncah,  and  about  forty-five 
miles  ahove  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi 


River.  It  is  important  only  as  a  military  posi- 
tion. The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  terminates 
here,  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road at  Hickman,  nine  miles  below.  « Its  posi- 
tion is  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  high  bluff  of 
the  Mississippi  bank,  which  commands  the 
stream  for  about  five  miles.  Wolfs  Island  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  river  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  place  was  occupied  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember by  Confederate  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Pillow,  who  immediately  com- 
menced fortifications.  This  closed  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  the  steamboats  be- 
longing to  the  States  above.  The  fortifications 
were  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
one  of  the  strongest  points  held  by  the  Confed- 
erate troops.  Three  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounders  were  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  command  the  river  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  bluff,  being  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
water.  Above  on  the  river  was  another  bat- 
tery of  fourteen  guns,  which  were  generally 
rifled. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  bluff  were  two 
light  batteries  and  a  rifle  pit,  one  mile  in  length, 
which  were  designed  specially  to  protect  the 
place  against  a  land  attack  from  the  north, 
while  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  was  a  strongly 
intrenched  work,  commanding  all  directions, 
and  manned  by  eight  cannon. 

On  the  south  side,  and  to  protect  the  town 
from  a  rear  attack,  was  a  small  battery  of  eight 
gjuns.  The  whole  number  of  guns  has  been  es- 
timated at  between  eighty  and  a  hundred.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  floating  battery  of  twen- 
ty guns  capable  of  being  moved  to  the  most 
exposed  points.  The  number  of  Confederate 
troops  at  various  periods,  in  and  around  Colum- 
bus, was  estimated  at  80,000.  The  position  was 
regarded  in  the*  Confederacy  as  tne  northern 
key  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  evacu- 
ation on  the  1st  of  March,  1862,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the 
occupation  of  Nasliville  by  the  Federal  troops, 
became  a  matter  of  course. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  underwent 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  year  1861,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  immense  demand  from  Europe  for 
breadstuffs,  which  for  the  firet  time  closely  taxed 
the  western  lands,  newly  traversed  by  railroads, 
to  supply.  The  external  commerce  of  theUnited 
States  has  from  its  origin  consisted  mainly  in 
the  exportation  of  raw  products,  food,  and 
materials  for  manufacturers,  and  receiving  in 
exchange  tropical  productions  and  manufactur- 
ed goods.  Proportionately,  however,  as  manu- 
facturing has  been  developed  in  the  country, 
and  the  coarser  descriptions  of  imported  goods 
have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  home  pro- 
duction, the  people,  grown  richer  and  more 
luxurious,  have  required  finer  and  more  costly 
productions  from  abroad  in  return  for  the 
products  exported.  The  commoner  kinds  of 
American   manufacture   have    also  gradually 
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fonnd  a  market  abroad,  swelling  the  sum  of 
the  exports.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
national  exports  has  been,  however,  tropical 
products  of  our  diversified  climate.  The  official 
tables  show  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports 
for  seventy  years  to  have  been  as  follows : 

ImportAtioiis  from  1790  to  1860 18,681,118,879 

Ooods  reexported,  1790  to  1860. 1,476,322,947 

Net  Importation*. $7,104,990,982 

DomesUc  produco  exported. $6,466,900,519 

Exoeas  imports. $687,990,418 

There  has  been  very  nearly  10  per  ct.  more 
imported  than  exported  in  castom-house  values. 
This  excess  may  be  composed  of  the  freights 
and  earnings  of  United  States  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade,  the  profits  on  sales,  the  exports 
on  American  account,  and  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can stocks,  public  and  corporate,  in  Europe. 
There  have  been  some  ofiTsets  to  this,  however, 
in  the  expenses  of  Americans  travelling  abroad, 
and  other  items  that  make  up  the  intercourse 
of  nations.  Of  the  domestic  produce  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  trade,  the  leading 
heads  since  1821,  when  the  national  accounts 
were  first  regularly  kept,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  domestic  exports,  1S20  to  1860 $4,856,868,868 

Yalao  of  Cotton  exported 13,574,834,091 

»*       Tobacco     "     455.181.067 

«       Rice  "      87,654,511 

Naval  Stores,  etc 76,181,210 

**       Breadstufb  and  Provi- 
sions.   1,006,951,285 

**       Cotton  Goods  and  other 

Manuikctaros 655,861,254 

$4,856,868,868 
Net  importation  of  goods 5,894,071,668 

Excess  Imports  goods 637,808,800 

Specie  Imported  1821  to  1860. . . .    $841,226,962 
**     exported    •*  **....     688,646,608 

Excess  of  exports $847,419,646 

The  tropical  products  formed  by  far  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  the  raw  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  of  the  manufactures,  since  about  one- 
half  of  the  latter  was  of  Southern  material. 
Of  the  whole  amount  of  breadstuffs  and  pro- 
visions about  one-half  has  been  exported  in  the 
last  ten  years,  since  migration  to  the  virgin 
soil  of  the  West  has  been  favored  by  the  ex- 
tension qf  railroads,  and  by  the  growing  de- 
mand for  food  in  western  Europe.  The  year 
1861  was  one  of  very  large  European  demands 
for  food,  and  at  the  same  time  the  crops  of  the 
United  States  were  good,  while  the  great  net 
work  of  railroads  that  has  been  constructed  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  cheapened  transportation 
from  every  portion  of  the  West  to  the  seaports. 
At  the  same  time  the  disruption  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  South  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  turned  large 
quantities  of  produce  that  formerly  went  down 
the  rivers  to  the  South,  eastward  by  rail,  and 
it  went  forward  in  increased  abundance.  The 
Southern  products  had  to  a  large  extent  gone 


forward  when  the  blockade  commenced,  never- 
theless the  commerce  of  the  year  1861  showed 
the  following  results : 

Jmp<n^qftK6  UkiUd StaU» /or  ilU  FUoal  Year  1861. 


Dutiable  g 


.$218,179^ 


goodSb 

Free  goods 69,881,276 

Specie  and  BuUlon 46,889,611 

Total  Imports  for  the  year $884,3M,4a8 

JEac^rU  from  the  UhiUd  States  Jbr  the  I'Ueal  Tear  186t 

DomesUc  produce $204,166,299 

Foreign  merehandlse % 14,548,«75 

Specie  and  BuUion. 29,791,060 

Total  exports  for  the  year $248,505,454 

The  imports  of  specie  were  nearly  doable 
the  amount  imported  in  any  previous  year 
This  sudden  change  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  exports  of  farm  produce  were  larger 
than  ever  under  an  active  foreign  demand,  the 
results  of  the  election  of  November,  1860,  were 
followed  by  a  prompt  countermanding  of  orders 
for  goods,  and  a  decline  in  the  usu^  consign- 
ments to  this  country.  Consequently  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  produce  sold  abroad  necessarily 
came  in  the  shape  of  specie. 

The  aggregate  importations  of  the  year  1861, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  are  as  follows: 

liTiportt  into  the  United  States. 
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The  total  exports  of  the  same  period  have 
been  as  follows : 
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^BporU  from  iJU  UniUd  StaU$, 


F»r«ffiiw 


8^134  S14 

ISA  4e^;4\|.^ 

IW    ^«H,t4T 


2UtT0v<»a 

^\440.»e4 

]4^<M4,fi7!» 
12,B4T,A*4 
ll\145wft&7 

l«.r»4,OT4 
1T,57T*«7*V 

1  7.T67,*fi^ 

m«aa,i4<j 

^K»T9^7&8 
7^iK>4j^l 

s,ft4i.ciei 

M7^4S»; 

]  (l,29\  I  '?1 1 

lT,>5«3.e94 
14jM%li7-'V 


required,  and  hftve  fhmished  the  whole  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govemroent.  The 
manufactures,  rapidlj  as  they  have  multiplied, 
have  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing demaods  of  the  home  market,  leaving  little 
for  export  On  the  other  hand,  the  Buqilus  of 
dome»tio  produce  has  continually  growu  in 
magnitude^  until  in  1660  it  was  eiglit  times  as 
much  as  m  1821,  and  three  times  ns  much  as 
in  1839. 

Populaiioi^—Fornffn  Good$  annyaHy  eonswMd  ptr 
head,  and  th4  DutUt  annually  collected  on  Utm, 


ISbaba^s  of  this  large  trade  has  heen  the  in- 
cnaied  quantities  of  domestic  products  that 
bwi  been  exported  from  the  United  States, 
vitt  are  as  a  whole  an  agricultural  nation, 
tha  .Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  indeed 
WM&cturing  and  commercia],  but  the  great 
vtd&  of  jthe  country  consists  in  its  vast  tracts 
of  Mle  land,  open  to  the  enterprising  settler 
dttflt  without  cost.  Labor  actively  supplied 
^  JBmigratiop,  and  applied  to  that  land,  has 
toni  forth  an  annually  increasing  surplus  of 
flwwodactions  and  food,  influenced  by  the 
pomg  nunabera  of  the  people,  the  increase 
ui  Uor-saving  machines,  and  the  improved 
'MMS  by  which  distance  is  measurably  an- 
Jubihled,  and  transportation  to  market  cheap- 
ttei  The  great  agricultural  West  has  fur- 
"mW  food,  and  the  great  agricultural  South 
b«  tenished  tobacco,  rice,  and  raw  materijils 
nqpQiitity  and  abundance  that  have  interested 
^  commercial  world.  The  Northern  and 
WBe  States  have  been  supplied  with  this 
W  and  these  materials  to  build  up  a  system 
ofiaiiiiifactanng  goods,  for  which,  under  cover 
rf  protective  laws,  they  have  found  an  amply 
wnanerative  market  among  the  people  of  the 
^©agricultural  sections,  whose  surplus  products 
^9  employed  eastern  vessels  in  the  foreign 
^wdfi,  have  paid  for  whatever  of  foreign  lux- 
•^  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country  has 
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15,818,049,825  ♦l.g81,4ft«^69  86 
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The  average  duty  on  the  whole  amount  has 
been  21  per  cent.  The  consumption  per  head 
gradually  advanced  from  1842  to  1868,  since 
when  it  has  been  nearly  stationary.  This  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  known  prosperity  of 
the  country,  indicates  how  greatly  domestic 
manufactures  have  been  developed  to  the  profit 
of  the  North. 

The  IWlowing  is  the  oflBcial  table  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  that  were  exported  in  1861,  as 
compared  with  those  of  1860,  before  the  se- 
cession, and  in  1840,  previous  to  the  great 
change  which  took  place  in  British  commercial 
legislation  in  1842,  by  which  her  markets  were 
opened  to  American  provisions,  that  had"  been 
beibre  prohibited.  The  figures  show  in  what 
particulars  the  great  decrease  in  the  busineaa 
of  1861  took  place : 
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I         1H40, 


WstUm  Products, 


OiU  spennaoeti 

Oil,  whalo,  and  other  fiiiL 

Whalebono .- 

SpormacoU   and    Bpcrm 

candles .■ 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked, , . 

Fish,  pickled. 

Staves  and  heading. .... 

Shingles , 

Boards,  plank,  and  scani^ 

ling. 

Hewn  timber 

Other  timber. 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye 
All  mana&dtnres  of  wuod 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl.. 

Oinseng 

Skins  and  fhrs 

Beef *. 

Tallow 

Hides. 

Homed  cattle 

Batter 

Cheese 

Pork,  pickled 

Hams  and  bacon 

Lard 

Wool 

Hogs 

Horses. 

Mules 

Sheep 

Wheat 

Flodr. 

Indian  com 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  &c. 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread... 

Potatoes 

Apples 

OuIoDs 


Total    Western   prod- 
ucts  


Southtm  Products 

Rice. 

Cotton 

Tobacco,  manuf. , . 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Hemp « 

Spirits  of  turpentine.. . . 

'far  and  pitch 

Rosin  and  turpentine . . , 

Brown  sugar 

Printed  or  eol'd  cottons. 
White  other  than  duck 

cottons 

Duck  cotton 

All  other  manulhcturci  of 

cotton 

Clover  seed. 

Hops 


515.184 

1TS,142 
141,321! 


ll\304 


■    1ST,5B0 
l.TTT,2S0 


144,1^1 
141,0^ 

i\m 

14:'s44i 

S4»,sn 
hwsth 


tis,i*i,aw 


&.MALI43 

4i'A^fli 
S;5J.MW1 


l^fliX 


i-^oi. 


3Jii,fiiH 
»,eT4,aw 

K0Q3,42£I 

4,.14.%S31 
8Stf.Sll 
fl:7,fl04 

4,airtJD4 

4^111 
4?H,t30 


143,307 

2,005  ,fri9 

441,079 

l^,47iJ 

2,S^i4,0Ty 

«H,M7 


STii^4fl6 
1,67^773 
8,MS,871) 

#78,^1 « 

S^%,9K5 

3,dfll*,!-lS 

4,S4-S,ai9 
4J'3!>/J97 
237,^1  I 

2S,4IT 

B4,rHtV,s4tf 

69:2,  HOT 

W,7rtl 

l,124;i5a 

9^5,t50s  1 

2e9,'>Fl! 

*    1l^2  ^78 


eBi,ifli,ss3|imaM,mo 


W,WT,M9 

lBl,SW3vM5 

8  ^■13,423 

l^JWe  ,35^17 

il.flfil 

151,4l^4' 

1,S13,^S 

1()S.244 

s,aMt,44:^ 
i,4aa,m!ft 

3^,4>:?9 
6(W,730 


Total  Southern  prod-' 


||7^l&a.9f^to9,nfli,os5 


^1 ,3^2:7^ 
34i»5l,i^J 

l=i,7?l,'L[0 

1J9J.T^7 
1  *^v:w> 

1.in;ii.-.^7 
3'.  I  J, •  ^-29 

l,0Tft,9.W 

4,^&M79 


*«5i,74a,S01 


Eastern  Manufacture: 

Wax. 

Refined  sugar 

Chocolate. 

Spirits  flrom  grain. 

Spirits  from  mohuaes. . 
Spirits  from  other  matVls 
Mohsses. 
Vinegar. 


Beer,  ale,  porter,  dc  dder 

Linseed  ofl , 

Lard  oil 

Household  furniture, 
Coaches  and  other  car*geft 
Hats...., 

Saddlery. 

Tallow  candles  and  soap, 

and  other  candles 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

Cordage 

Gunpowder. 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron — 

Pig,  bar,  and  noils. .... 

Castings 

All  manuiketares  of. . . 
Copper  A  brass,  mannH  of 
Medicinal  drugs... 
Hemp  and  flax— 

Cloth  and  thread. 

Bags,  and  all  mann£  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  ana  stone  ware. 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brashes  and  brooms. . . . 
Billiard  tables  and  appa- 
ratus.  

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and 

sunshades  

Manufactures    of   India 

rubber 
Leather  &  morocco  (sold 

per  pound) 

Fire  engines  A  apparatus 
Printing  presses  &  types. 
Musical  instruments.. 
Books  and  maps 


Paper  and  stationery, 
'aints  and  vamtsh . 


Manufactures  of  gloss. . . 

MnnufSicturos  of  tin 

Manufactures  of  pewter 

and  load 

Mannfkcturcs  Of  marble 

and  other  stone... 

Manufhcturesof  sold  and 

silver,  and  gold  leaf. 

Quicksilver 

Artiflcial     flowers    and 

jewelry 

Trunks  and  valises. . . 

Bricks  and  lime. 

Oil-cake 

Articles  not  enumerated 
Total  Eastern  manulhc- 

tnres  exported . 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and 

bullion 


Total. 


1&40. 


1S«0. 


$88,9611 
521,117 
4,089 
14^085 
168,446 

"8,48S 
8,745 

78,757 

361,^0 
62,950 

128,165 
42,748 

458,471 
178,S50 

25,899 
197,162 

61,272 
6,008 

184,538 
61,100 

748,862 
81,8^ 
97,418 

2,010 

2,047 

167,957 

11,645 

87,966 

4,186 

2«504 

11,618 

12,952 


2,086 


7,418 
82,854 

•  80,149 
41,450 
48,448 
19,981 

12,087 

7,661 

5,264 


8,409 

1.965 

16,293 

l,159*i4S 


$5,850,169 


$1,908858 


1861. 


$181,808 

801,674 

2,5^8 

811.595 

980,644 

219,199 

85,292 

41,36b 

58,578 

1,948,086 

55,788 

1,079,114 

816,973 

211,602 

n,8d2 

1,208,104 

1,456,884 

246,672 

467,772 

129,717 

50,446 

246,154 

282,848 

5,174,040 

1,664,122 

1,115,455 

1,248 
26,571 
625,175 
65,086 
28,845 
61,877 

15,979 

4,862 

240,841 

19,011 
9>48 
157,124 
129,658 
278,268 
285,798 
228,809 
277,948 

89,064 

46,081 

176,289 

140,187 
258,682 

24.866 

50,184 

154,045 

1,609,82> 

2,962,664 


$26,049,865 


56,946,851 


9457 
867,954 
850^ 
588,185 
89,U8 
88^269 
89.480 
27,9S2 
81,788 


4T2,0S0 
156,95« 
61,409 

1,188,69« 

1,88^07■S 

255,8(4 

847,1M 

144,046 

6,211 

811,821 

76,750 

5,586,576 

2,8t5,0» 

1,149,488 

80 
89,490 
4«2;»4 
40,534 
82,792 
62,860 

8,919 

1,211 

198,691 

7,507 
7,940 
106,562 
150,974 
2S0,86S 
847,915 


894,781 
80,229 

80,554 

185,261 

58.872 
681^ 

60,1W 
40,623 

9a,2« 

1,886,691 
6,091,179 


$28,069,»^ 
$5j99,S70 


The  decline  here  maoifest  in  Souther  a  produc- 
tions, or  those  which  for  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year 


$7^2W5261J82,996J16J51^S6^ 

1861  were  blookaded,was  as  follows,  as  compared 
with  the  distinctive  products  of  other  sections : 


' 

»    ■ 

183». 

IWO. 

1861. 

Deereaw. 

laerMi*. 

Southern  Products. 

$78,158,968 
5,850,169 
18,121,896 

$229,081,026 
26,049,865 
61,161,582 

$65,748,801 

2ti,069,888 

110,858,610 

$168,287,725 

.. 

Northern         " 

f2,(tt0^ 

Western          "       

69,192,078 

Total  goods  and  produce. 

$101,62.%588 
1,908.858 

(816,242,428 
56,946,851 

$204,166,299 
28,799,870 

$168,287,725 
88,146,981 

$61,212,601 

Total  gold  and  sfiver 

Total  exports 

$108,538391 

$878,189,274 

$227,966,169 

$196,484,706 

_— 111^— 

The  result  is  remarkable.    The  Western  rail-    ed  to  carry  Western  productions  to  the  Eastern 
roads,  which  have  been  of  late  years  construct-    markets,  have  well  fulfilled  their  part,  they 
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hsring  aided  in  more  than  doubling  the  export 
<^ Western  prodoce  in  one  year,  thus  developing 
m  active  capital  that  would  soon  restore  the 
eifatal  absorbed  in  their  construction.      The 
Soaibem  produce,  cut  off  by  the  blockade, 
■ide   necessary   by  the  war,  although  that 
biodcade  did  not  take  place  until  late  in  the  fiscal 
jwr,  was  very  large,  and  for  the  present  fiscal 
ymr  will  have  ceased  altogether.    The  exports 
of  goods  and  produce  will  then  have  barely 
mdied  140  millions,  even  if  the  Western  prod- 
uce contina^to  find  so  large  a  market  abroad, 
4ad  by  this  amount  the  sum  of  the  importations 
oast  be  measured,  since  the  country  buys  no 
more  than  its  surplus  produce  pays  for.     Of 
tie  importations  certain  articles  are  necessaries : 
tBi,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses.     These  in  the 
^g^egate  reach  80  millions,  and  in  1860  $20,- 
4^86  worth  of  merchandise  were  imported 
free  from  Canada  under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
Tiiese  items  alone  absorb  100  millions  of  the 
proceeds  of  exports,  and  leave  little  for  the  man- 
afKtnred  goods  that  have  been  so  largely  im- 
ported.   The  Northern  States  have  doubtless 
coosoraed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  import- 
ed goods ;  but  it  has  been  because  they  have 
beei  Isrger  sellers  of  their  own  manufactures 
to  those  who  furnished  the  produce  exported 
to  pay  for  their  imports.    The  Western  section 
h»  produced  an  aggregate  of  $200,000,000  of 
exehiuigeable  values  per  annum,  which  they 
bare  sold  to  the  East  and  South  in  exchange  for 
imported  and  manufactured  goods.    The  ^uth- 
ern  States    have  produced   400  millions  per 
aannm,  which  they  have  sold,  and  taken  in  pay 
Jorthem  and  imported  goods.    The  outbreak 
of  the  secession  caused  that  trade  at  once  to 
eesse.  The  South  could  no  longer  sell,  and  the 
Korth  lost  a   customer  for  $400,000,000  of 
goods  per  annum.     Such  an  event  could  not 
take  place  without  producing  immense  changes 
pot  only  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  in  internal 
lodnstry.    Those  who  no  longer  sold  goods  to 
the  South  had  no  longer  profits  with  which  to 
boy  foreign  goods.    At  tlio  same  time  the  ne- 
cesaties  of  the  Government  required  the  tax 
oa  the  foreign  goods  to  be  increased.     The 
ship^iDg,  which  had  been  so  largely  employed 
in  tiu)  transportation  of  cotton,  lost  much  of  its 
employment.      The  mills  that  had  been  ac- 
customed to  work  up  700,000  bales  of  cotton 
per  annum,  were  obliged  to  close,  and  the  long 
list  of  dye    stnfi^  and    other  manufacturing 
materials  were  no  longer  in  request.    At  the 
Vest,  where  in  the  last  four  years  settlement 
has  progressed  with  great  rapidity,  the  harvests 
▼ere  very  abundant,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Sonthem  outlets  for  it  being  closed  by  the  events 
of  file  war,  it  was  forced  upon  the  lakes,  causing 
a  great  rise  in  freights,  and  at  the  same  time  low 
prices  to  the  farmer.    Thus  the  traffic  towards 
the  East  has  been  very  active,  without  however 
aeorresponding  increase  in  the  return  traffic. 

Chicago,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Inke 
aaTigation,and  from  which  theIllinoisCanal,100 
Boles,  connects  with  the  Illinois  Biver,  and  from 


which  also  a  nimiber  of  railroada  radiate  throuffli 
a  fertile  region,  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  exported.  The  rapidity  with  which  that  re- 
gion has  developed  produce  under  the  action  of 
Uie  railroads  is  apparent  io  tho  following  table; 


/■. , ,  ■ 

''•  /:■'  ■■' 

y*«». 

W»-S 

1B5I.,, 

m^m 

^mHMA 

t^m^m 

AM\3m 

jm.. 

seiKsit 

jj^hm 

iyiw,aTf 

n,mijta 

iaa«... 

4ia»^ 

H^nijm 

n,SM^,'m 

t!^4.1At 

1&5L,. 

4mM4 

K^iH'ai 

7Am,im 

i.iKSi,«a 

1W9.., 

M2.&W 

Vi.mMi 

«^»M,W1 

ft^aoKiil 

tm... 

TtdWl 

%.m,rm 

&,*ji,?*:a 

it,a4ij«a 

1  Wft. . . 

Tri.^« 

}i,mM^ 

I^MIIM 

XIVkH^ 

im\... 

i.4Ti.irM 

n,Ai«Mma 

njm^m 

mAjm 

This  great  increase  for  the  year  1861  grew 
principally  out  of  the  large  crops.  These  crops 
could  not  go  South,  and  being  turned  on  the 
lakes,  caused  a  great  demand  for  tonnage,  and 
a  rise  in  flights,  which  almost  absorb  the 
value  of  the  grain,  leaving  little  to  the  farmer. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  took  com  from 
its  land  debtors  in  payment  of  instalments  to 
the  extent  of  1,800,000  bushels,  and  altogether 
the  road  delivered  15,000.000  bushels,  or  five 
times  as  much  as  it  deliverea  in  185G.  That  was 
the  product  of  land  which  the  Government  had 
vainly  offered  for  sale  more  than  10  or  15  years, 
until  it  gave  2,500,000  acres  to  the  road  to  aid  its 
construction.  That  beiuff  done,  the  land  was  rap- 
idly settled,  and  the  result  is  the  large  annual  ad- 
dition to  the  exchaufleable  values  of  the  country. 

Milwaukee  has  also,  through  the  agency  of 
railroads,  added  largely  to  the  lake  trade. 
The  two  ports  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
have  thus  m  1861  delivered  41,412,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  equal  to  one-half  the  whole  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1840.  So  vast 
has  been  the  progress  of  production  in  that 
region.  The  annual  export  of  wheat  has  been, 
including  the  year  1861,  as  follows : 

Export  oj  grains  from  Milyfaviee  for  11  years. 


Tears. 

Plonr, 

Wb.•^ 

bMb«ls. 

Total, 
Id  b«uL<la. 

1851 

51,889 
99,995 
104,056 
145,082 
161,568 
ias,4W 
228,449 
29\688 
2v2,9Bfl 
457,548 
674,474 

817,285 

564,404 
956,708 
1,809.452 
2,641,746 
2.761.979 
2.581,812 
8,994.218 
4,732,957 
7,568,608 
18,800,495 

576,780 

18M 

1,029.179 

ISM-.t 

Ifift4 

1,476,978 
2.584,619 

ISM 

8.54&.5Sa 

ISM 

8.7<H,254 

1857 

8.728.522 

1S58 

5,4«i7,658 

1SS0 

«.1I7,S87 

rsao 

9.S'WJ,828 

1861. 

16,672,865 

AggregaU  value  qf  Exports  for  the  years  18G0  and  1861. 


1861. 

I860. 

Flour 

$8,000,000 

12,818,000 

14,200 

900,000 

.      850,000 

58.600 

1,000,000 

68,57a 

17,000 

80.000 

9,S00 

25,000 

$2,179,140 

Wheot 

7,228,020 

Coarse  grrainfl 

5^48l 

Provisions 

566,154 

Wool 

278,7dO 

Hides 

79,053 

Furs  and  skins 

1,000,000 
89,609 

Butter... 

A^hes 

54.000 

Oinscn? 

75,000 

Gr.i*8  sewl 

28,951 

Crsnborries 

Total 

$17,826,470 

$11,634,17.   J 
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The  trade  of  these  two  ports  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, as  outlets  for  the  great  Dorthem  valley  of 
the  MiBsissippi,  is  indicative  of  the  immense 
capacity  of  those  regions.    Toledo,  at  the  head 


of  Lake  Erie,  receives  the  produce  of  Sonthem 
Michigan,  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  Indiana,  and  pours  it  upon  the  bofiom 
of  the  lake  in  increasing  abundance. 


Seceipts  of  Flour  and  Orain  at  Toledo,  with  the  soureet  ofsvpply,/or  the  year  ending  December  81«^,  ld61. 


Floor, 
lamli. 

\vbM^ 

boUaU. 

C<m^ 

bMll«lt. 

bothtlt. 

bnalMU. 

BarWy^ 
boaLeh. 

752,809 
965,461 
153,749 
212,870 

22;587 

2,450,820 

1,67M07 

610,747 

^^|§ 

112,000 

200,440 
8,922,857 

sSiii 

1,107,680 

25;66o 

18,888 
24,527 

1,625 
50 

1,828 

8,185 

19,994 

867 

2,647 

60d 

Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad 

1,196 

Detroit  and  MUwaakee  BaUroad 

Canal 

Lake 

10,016 

Teams • 

.... 

Total,  1861 

1,406,476 
800,768 

6.2n,407 
5,272,690 

5,812,083 
5,888,751 

41,418 
129,689 

81,198 
82,787 

12,0&4 

**      1860 

115^992 

These  figures  give  an  aggregate  of  18,706-, 
510  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  received  at 
Toledo.  Of  this  much  the  Urgest  portion  was 
shipped  by  lake  eastward.    The  transportation 


of  these  increased  quantities  of  grain  thrown  npon 
the  lakes,  exceed^  the  capacity  of  the  vessels 
and  canal  boats,  and  causea  a  great  advance  in 
freights,  which  were  as  follows  from  Chicago : 


To  BnffiUo.                                 1 

To  Now  York. 

UOBtht. 

Flour, 
porbbl. 

WbMt, 

p«r  100 

Com, 

per  100 

Ite. 

BaefMMi 
pork,p«f 
100  Iba. 

DrMwd 
hog.,  par 
100  lb*. 

liTo  stock, 
pflrcar. 

Floor, 
porbU. 

Whf•^ 

por  100 

lb*. 

Corm 

per  100 

Ib^ 

Be«rud 
pork,  ptr 
lOuU^ 

I>r««o4 
100  Uw. 

Janiuuy 

70 
70 
70 
70 
62 
62 
59 
58 
72 
95 
95 
95 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
81 
81 
81 
86 

m 

47* 
47* 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

81 

81 

81 

86 

47* 

47* 

47* 

85 
85 
85 
85 
81 
81 
29 
29 
86 
47* 

Hi 

47* 

55 
50 

75 
75 

$86  00 
86  00 
86  00 
86  OU 
86  00 
86  00 
88  00 
88  00 
90  00 
95  00 
95  00 
95  00    ! 

11  80 
180 
1  25 
1  25 
1  10 
1  10 
1  06 
101 
1  85 
1  95 
195 
1  95 

65 
65 

55 
55 
58 

64* 
97* 
97* 
97* 

65 

65 

62* 

6-2* 

55 

55 

58 

60* 

6T* 

97* 

97* 

97* 

65 

65 

62* 

62* 

55 

^5 

58 

50* 

67* 

97* 

9T* 

97^ 

$1  00 

Februarr 

90 

March.. 

April 

Mat 

jnSe  :::::::::::::::::;::::: 

July 

Aognst 

September... 

October 

November 

1*40 

December 

140 

The  tonnage  employed  upon  the  lakes  was  as 
follows  in  1861 : 

Anurican. 


Cattle,  No..., 

Hop^    "   ., 

Sheen,    «     .. 
Wool,  bales., 


VMwk.                  i      No. 

Tooo. 

Voloo. 

Steamers..                             65 

42,688 
60,018 
9,155 
19,616 
22,124 
180,857 

^.489,800 

2,128,000 

56.\700 

469,000 

485,900 

4,525,000 

Propellers '.'./,       107 

Tags 91 

Barks I       48 

Brigs 75 

Total,  1861 1,229 

**      1860 1,216 

**      1859 1,198 

828.958 
816,507 
828,156 

$9,603,400 
11.992,105 
9,811,200 

Pork,  barrels 

Beei;       "      

Whbkey,  barrels . 


Coal,  tons.. 


Canadian. 


Steamers.., 
Propellers. , 

•Tam 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners . 


Total,  1S61.. 
•'  I860.. 
•*      1859.. 


No. 


15 
22 
19 
15 


856 
860 
818 


Tooo. 


21,107 
4,562 
4,842 
7,153 
4.228 

88,771 


7^658 
76,717 
69.668 


Vdoo. 


11,019,200 
176,000 
202.800 
168,500 
101.000 


2&921 

80,825 

29,178 

88.423 

45,043 

49,780 

104,889 

18,609 

..^ 6,865 

8«;754 

These  products,  with  those  *tbat  arrived  at 
Oswego,  and  those  which  came  from  Lake 
Champlain,  found  their  way  by  tliesc  canals  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  tide  water, 
and  thence  to  New  York,  meeting  there  the  quan- 
tities which  came  from  Dunkirk  over  the  Erie 
Railroad.  The  flour  and  grain  brought  down 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  tide 
water  in  the  last  year,  were  as  follows : 


$2,509,800 
ai46390 
2,805.200 


The  proportion  of  the  Western  produce  re- 
ceived at  Buffalo  by  water  was  as  follows : 

Floar,bbIs. .-.  .-                           ioaokkt 

Wheat,  busbels 

26  585  7*28 

Com,         **      

20  872.S60 

Oata,          "      

3  7(18.183 

Barley,      "      

276,601 

Eye,          "      

829.942 

Lumber,  feet 

,...    49075893 

SUTea,Na 

^707420 

Flour. 
borreU. 

Wheo^ 
ba«b«U. 

Com, 
biMbcU. 

0»t^ 

boalMte. 

To  New  York 
To  Boston... 
To  Albany... 

1,419,498 
718J514 
266,471 

545,400 
29,100 
519,100 

8a,i0(» 

81,400 
817,200 

9,100 

2,200 

412,600 

Total 

By  canal. . . 

2,899,488 
l,6ia,855 

1,098,600 
29,682,400 

486.700 
22,844,179 

423,900 
^991,488 

Total 

4,018,848 

80,726^000 

22,780.879 

6.415,88s 

The  quantities  and  values  left  at  tide  water 
on  the  State  canals  for  the  year  ending  with 
the  close  of  navigation  in  1861,  were  as 
follows :    (See  p.  109.) 

The  quantities  of  these  articles  coming  from 
the  Western  States  to  Buffalo,  as  compared 
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"^KW  Yomr  Cahala. 

186a                 1 

IWI. 

QnaatttT. 

Yaloa. 

Qoaatitr. 

VaUM. 

PRODUCTS  or  THS  J0SIS1 

for  iimI  peltiy ••• 

lbs. 

144,000 

452,918,000 

64,902 

2.299,850 

284,882,000 

5,958 

11,149 

7320 

11,044 

460,000 

12,792,000 

2,884,000 

980,000 

2,060,000 

14,000 

1,240,928 

19,204,000 

580,820 

14,480,857 

8,650 

2,817.750 

6.886,187 

28,242,000 

882,266 

1,141,232 

590,000 

40,000 

222,000 

128,000 

18,000 

198,01>0 

1,100,000 

1,170,000 

1,124,000 

8,980,000 

1,854,000 

6,816,000 

62,894,000 

83,808,000 

2,246,000 

180,000 

1,014,000 

7,490,000 

8,000 

16,000 
4,000 
5,072,000 
8,640,000 
1,648,000 
1,896,000 
10,694,000 

87,918,000 
8,778,000 

145,566,000 
5,496,000 

180,164,000 

1,187,878 

1,878,898 

66,969 

11,285 

265,407 

2,854,877 

$186,940 

9,261,840 

227,506 

890,965 

1,189.829 

24,526 

884,410 

100,650 

88,884 

46,096 

1,028,808 

461,465 

102,221 

927,395 

2,620 

7,185,285 

21,892,602 

277,848 

12,554,832 

80,479 

2,254,196 

2,784,488 

282,416 

882,296 

899,456 

59,011 

5,817 

85,482 

10,168 

1,540 

8,989 

481,818 

292,189 

16,548 

2,154,989 

188,542 

849,108 

948,895 

929,757 

67.487 

125,800 

258,251 

87,455 

80 

1,240 

185 

202,900 

145,509 

49,275 

189,622 

8,208,091 

489,596 

6,667 

868,920 

714,626 

6,761,050 

11,565,018 

50,898,787 

5,807,996 

8,746,972 

7,284,894 

$78,798,617 

40,000 

801,6O«,0O0 

45.184 

1,189.950 

268,22^,000 

7,691 

17,858 

11,868 

27,798 

616,000 

10,50'*,<K>0 

4,134.000 

1,320.«100 

1,854,000 

6H,000 

1,618,855 

29,682,400 

805,586 

22,844,179 

8,842 

2,046,667 

5,991,488 

88,860,000 

877,866 

1,847,166 

1,524,000 

4,0<H) 

2,194,0«>0 

74,0<W 

60,000 

228,000 

276,000 

2,087,r)00 

12,3.s2,«)00 

7,O7^,O00 

690,000 

10,814,000 

28,696,«M>0 

6,S98,000 

672,000 

92,000 

152.(K)0 

8,956,000 

60,000 

18,000 

800,000 

8,098,000 

4,472,000 

924,000 

794,000 

2,674,000 

69,800,000 
1,592,000 

127,606,000 
6,242,000 

402,024,000 

690,586 

1,984,247 

43,074 

8,405 

803,882 

2,V!^0,144 

12f),267 

$51,610 

Boards  and  scantting..... 

Stao^^a. 

.1000  feet 

6,051.944 
158,176 

^T^:   ::;:;:.;:;;;;;;::;; 

.cubic  feet 
lbs. 

202.4hO 

Siavw^ 

1,0:>6,918 

Wood.        

81,6h6 

iiba,pot  and  peail. bbU. 

PSODCCIS  or  ▲GRlCn.TTTKB. 

Ptet.      bbU. 

520,650 
156,269 

Berf. 

224,416 

Bwra »h^ 

61,690 

Cheese. 

840,566 

661,198 

lAd. tallow   andlardcil 

155,745 

IToel !..#. 

884.106 

JSik%. 

12.171 

floor. 

bbls. 

8,419,285 

Whfit ,,.,.„-, 

buah. 

88,7^0,964 

Utc 

676,699 

§^::::::;:::;::::::::::::::.:::.: 

11,172,0^7 

Oni  idmL ......,...f 

bbls. 

11,725 

Barier 

bnah. 

1,891,745 

Oato.. 

2,896,571 

Urm  mmI   aiiin  RtnflEil. 

lbs. 

677,165 

Peas  Slid  beans. 

Potsiors            

bosh. 

878,403 
47l,h64 

Dried  fruit.. 

Iba. 

152,458 

Cotiao  ...... 

726 

TTamamiflusliirMl  tobanco 

lh« 

851,071 

HTUp  .   ..      .., - 

5,928 

T 

4,M6 

¥Uneed..T. \ 

4.548 

Hopt 

82,685 

MAXUFACTUBIS. 

Doffltstic  spirits. 

Oa  meal  and  cake 

Leather                

::::::«& 

529,740 

155,745 

1,699,(»12 

Pbnitiire     

6i»,t»55 

Bar  and  i>if  lead. 

6  Is?;  8 

PigiRm:.    

4rt»,426 

Woflm  and  bar  iron »,-».». ...Tt.,,.».,■^ 

2t'2,*H4 

CiClLngii  ar^d  ironware ,,..  ^^^  r  -,r  T 

iiU,«'S7 

ftmeSc  wooUeBao,*  ^^  a....... ....  .x. 

64,050 

•DflUWalift  cnttnnn 

46,020 

Domestic  salt. 

24,787 

Foreign  salt ..••.... 

590 

MBSCHANDISB. 
SaOT- 

Iba. 

1,598 

^ii.  .  .  .  .  .    .  -  ... .....  ................. 

9,010 

Naik.  tnik^  and  horse  shoes. 

823,918 

Iron  aad  steeL. 

164,060 

Railroad  iron 

27,696 

Flint,  eoamel,  crockery  and  glassware. 

79,434 
771,961 

OTHBK  ABnCLB. 

Stone,  lime  and  daj. . . 

lbs. 

846,498 
2,387 

iGMTal  coal • 

819,019 

CsDDer  ore.^ 

811,537 

v^r^re.^.... ................ .......... 

4,778,505 

Prodoctaof  forest. 

inna. 

7,078,464 

Ppodocts  of  agricnltare.» 

62,862,578 

8,861,034 

Merchandise. 

1,877,702 

Other  artidea.  . .  * 

6,257,986 
$81,432,759 

Tfltflil -,-,,,, 

tons. 

Increase.... 

$2,684,142 

no 
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with  those  that  arrived  at  the  Hudson,  are  as 
follows : 


Bhipp«dat  Baffiilo.... 
Arrived  at  Tidewater. . 


U79,746 
2^80,144 


$88,800,920 
81,482,769 


T0U4. 


$2,102,013 
8,402,628 


The  excess  delivered  at  tidewater  represents 
the  receipts  from  Oswego  and  Lake  Champlain, 
added  to  the  State  snrplos.    The  aggregate  is 


swollen  bj  the  Erie  and  New  York  Ridlroad 
deliveries.  By  fer  the  largest  portion  of  the 
receipts  consists  of  vegetable  and  animal  food, 
which  in  such  increased  abundance  has  come 
from  the  West. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  are 
largely  composed  of  these  Western  grains.  The 
following  table  shows  the  monthly  quantity  and 
values  60  exported  from  the  port  of  New  York : 


Floub. 

Whkat. 

CORX. 

1861. 

Btfrali. 

Ar«raf* 
Prio*. 

ToUl  ValM. 

Buli«U. 

Aremg* 
Price. 

Total  Valoe. 

Biuheli. 

AT«n(« 
Price, 

Total  Talne. 

Jan 

168,959 
186.863 
171,539 
211,140 
200,068 
271.698 
281.779 
297,243 
215,882 
825,210 
870,087 
891,781 

♦5  70 
560 
550 
560 
550 
550 
450 

4  75 
545 

5  SO 
5  60 
580 

1968,066 
1,046,461 
948,464 
1,182,884 
1,100,004 
1,498,761 

832,169 

1,060,995 

972,688 

999,843 

l,729,r33 

8.577.248 

fl  26 
1  26 
1  25 
1  28 
1  2S 
1  ^) 
1  00 
1  00 
120 
1  80 
1  80 
185 

♦1,048,588 
1,886,858 
1,215,860 
1,279,799 
2,161,885 
4,292,692 
2,968,999 
2,389,645 
8,609,494 
4,089,882 
6,004,279 
4,745,784 

618,261 

608,751 

789,664 

1,057,004 

799,151 

763,968 

897,276 

2,888,429 

1,821,196 

1,274,215 

1,125,805 

1,268,804 

to  72 
0  70 
0  68 
0  70 
063 
0  57 

%^ 

054 
0  04 
064 
0  70 

|441,54S 

Feb 

^^ 

March 

686,971 

April 

789,906 

May 

548,4SS 

Jane 

488,313 

July 

1,268,006       2.968,999 
1,411,904       2.889,645 
1,176,285       8,003,077 
1,886,213       8,145,838 
2,072,487       4618.648 

214,629 

Aai:^UAt 

1,122,446 

Sent 

'718,445 

Oct..........." 

815,497 

Nor. 

720,515 

Dec 

2,272,089 
W6,817,079 

8,515,850 

864,812 

Total 

8,092,049 

28,757,615 

$85,142,656 

12,862,024 

$7,578^7 

The  value  of  these  three  articles  ($59,688,221) 
forms  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  domes- 


tic produce  from  the  port  of  New  York,  the  busi- 
ness of  which  has  been  as  follows  for  the  year : 


Specie. 

Free  Gooda. 

Entered  for 

Total. 

W^ttlidrawfi 

Consumption. 

Warehouse. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr. ...... 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$T,'^f"2,^J29 

5,u4fJ,|i)6 
l,9o3,001 
3,4Sf>,8l2 
6J8T,158 
6,906.498 

:,^':  ■,-52 

1,281,012 
689,828 
908,825 
858,580 

$2,825,665 
2,812,568 
2,878,697 
8,851,^5 
2,780,568 
2,191,518 
2,972,054 
1,816,224 
1,577,885 
2,168,452 
1,964,644 
2,574,248 

$8,178,837 
7,003,899 
6,700,061 
5,898,809 
2,889,588 
1,825,568 
8,200,663 
8,359,695 
8,106,298 
8,688,580 
4,61-4,982 
4,842,756 

$8,560,680 
8,751,678 
8,084,187 
4,187,678 
6,842,313 
8,245,504 
1,769,636 
2,660,457 
1,890,766 
2,082,881 
2,150,561 
2,846,887 

$26,827,411 

16,341,707 

18,204,851 

14,886,393 

14,949,281 

12,649,788 

14,938,851 

8,885,928 

7,805,461 

8,523,741 

9,689,012 

9,616,921 

$2,543,273 
6,781,728 
6,817.144 
1,761,245 
1,606,864 
1,968,842 
6,622,464 
2,614,652 
2,938,464 
2,518,080 
1,987,626 
8,561,887 

Total,  1861. 
"      1860. 
"      1859. 
"      1858. 

$37,088,418 
8,852,830 
2,816,421 
2,264,120 

$30,858,918 
28,006,447 
28,708,782* 
22,024,691 

$54,254,281 
154,660,498 
176,765,309 
102,942,737 

$41,072,228 
46,741,185 
86,875,054 
25,635,519 

$162,768,790 
238,260,460 
245,165,516 
152  867,067 

$39,717,269 
81,108,924 
26,857,089 
87,499,542 

Expos 

Specie. 

Foreign 

Domestic. 

Sold. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Jan.  ........ 

$58,894 

1,102,926 

801,802 

1,412,674 

128,900 

244,242 

11,020 

8,600 

15,756 

15,038 

48,385 

893,018 

$899,940 

187,950 

109,270 

209,578 

180,114 

648,482 

203,825 

57,965 

80,013 

60,868 

41,978 

75,474 

$465,978 
429,537 
889,415 
281,784 
567,872 
908,877 
260,860 
176,582 
264,168 
192,196 
877,170 
494,514 

$10,277,925 

10,286,820 

10,580,907 

9,255,648 

10,855,709 

10,2,70,430 

9,552,789 

9,652,801 

9,877,909 

12,904,350 

14,109,768 

18,661,444 

$11,202,787 

Feb 

11,907,233 

Mar 

11,831,394 

Apr. 

11,109,679 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

11,732,596 
12,067,081 
10,028,000 
9,890,448 
10,187,846 
18,172,462 
14,677,291 
15,124,445 

Nov 

Dec 

Total,  1861 . . 
"      I860.. 
"      1859  . 
"      1858.. 

$4,236,250 
42,191,171 
69,716,866 
46,001,481 

$2,154,947 
2,258,710 
2,999,881 
1,601,111 

$5,208,959 
6,766,274 
6,050,909 
4,087,398 

$131,235,995 
95,468,296 
69,929,681 
68,949,708 

$U2,931,161 

146,683,461 

187,696,187 

85,689,648 
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In  inspecting  these  aggregates  tbe  most  re- 
earicahle  feature  is  the  reversal  of  the  trade  in 
^ede.  Instead  of  a  large  excess  in  the  exports 
of  tbe  precious  metals,  Uim«  was  a  large  exoeas 
a  imports  for  the  year ;  a  qnantitjr  exceeding 
tbe  sapplies  from  Califomia  was  received  from 
sBroacL  In  the  same  manner  the  snm  of  the 
draoestic  exports  has  greatly  swollen,  while 
tbe  importation  of  dutiable  goods  largely  de- 
nned.   These  two  circnmstances,  as  a  matter 


of  eonrse,  involved  the  change  in  tlie  current 
of  specie,  since  there  were  more  bills  drawn 
against  produce,  and  less  demand  for  tlMon  to 
pay  for  miported  goods.  Uenoe  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  bills  to  a  point  which  checked  the 
export  of  California  gold,  and  admitted  of  a 
profitable  import  of  foreign  coin.  The  leading 
articles  that  made  up  the  snm  of  domestic  ex- 
ports were  as  follows,  as  compared  with  former 
years: 


1858. 


1858. 


1880. 


1861. 


Asb^  pots, bbls., 

"     pearls, " 

Beeswax, lbs. 

Braadstufifs: 

Wheat  flour, bbls.. 

Com  meal, " 

Wheat, bush., 

Rje, " 

Com, " 

Candles,  mould, boxes, 

do.     sperm, " 

Coal, tons, 

Cotton, bales, 

Hay, " 

ft^ " 

Kaval  Stores : 
Cnide  turpentine, .  bbls., 
Spirits,         "  " 

Eoau,. " 

Tsr, " 

Rt<^ " 

Oils: 

Whale, galls., 

Sperm, " 

lird, " 

linseed, " 

Provisions : 

Pork, bbls.. 

Beef; " 

do tierces, 

Cut  meats, lbs., 

Butter, " 

Cheese, " 

larf, " 

Rice, tierces, 

do.  bbls.. 

Tallow, lbs., 

Tobaccov  crude, pkgs., 

da  manufactured,  lbs., 

Whalebone, " 


12,029 

1,764 

227,646 

1,881,089 

66,469 

8,286,461 

12,487 

1,647,706 

66,987 

9,599 

82,023 

144,967 

82,104 

3,055 

88,814 

68,627 

425,888 

11,799 

4,907 

864,295 

1,016,682 

80,331 

89,428 

78,271 
76,646 

16,944,743 
1,808,157 
6,589,100 

12,684,160 
41,651 

1,663,292 

66,239 

4,479,360 

1,084,337 


16,846 

2,626 

286,691 

938,616 

77,810 

297,687 

186,646 
60,282 
14,887 
66,665 

200,261 

26,206 

348 

79,078 

65,247 

654,529 

22,488 

4,718 

803,878 

1,639,720 

37,725 

29,786 

130,471 
122,802 

6,692,589 

2,494,660 

9,287,408 

11,016,412 

11,883 

3,406,895 

72,918 

6,148,281 

1,658,913 


14,728 

8,650 

278,916 

1,926,202 

89,674 

18,538,039 

460 

8,726,786 

60,584 

18,786 

88,969 

216,880 

20,977 

32,641 

63,356 

70,222 

499,188 

23,676 

6,008 

803,418 

1,084,864 

67,248 

85,492 

91,660 

40,008 

66,828 

19,447,163 

10,987,496 

23,252,712 

18,866,178 

26,696 

28,838 

14,896,969 

93,031 

6,561,160 

765,698 


13,608 

8,507 

288,658 

8,092,04& 

108,885 

28,767,615 

1,000,405 

12,852,024 

75,454 

17,861 

86,636 

152,562 

15,776 

28,877 

21,671 

18,826 

208,001 

26,646 

8,080 

1,196,468 

l,030,82f^ 

110,401 

85,626 

116,654 

29,018 

83,924 

60,665,732 

23,159,391 

40,041,225 

47,290,409 

15,867 

16,627 

26,820,335 

116,598 

8,152,484 

975,076 
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YSAHS. 


^Mricwi  Tessela. 
nnigBTettels... 

ft«lS61 

1860 

1S» 

1858 

1S5T 

18B6 

1855 

1S54 

18W 

1S59 


.No,  of 
Vvnelc 


8,084 
1,948 


4,977 
4,846 
8,905 
8,421 
8,851 
8,861 
8,891 
4,047 
4,079 
8,847 


Tonaag*. 


1,618,258 
865,446} 


2,488,7041 

2.164,601} 

1,899,S6H 

1.698,S71i 

1.971,004* 

2,070,850* 

1,562,257* 

1,919,817* 

1,818,256 

1,709,988 


44,774 
88,490 


78,264 
72.610 
64,522 
66,646 
65,758 
62,200 
49,826 
67.075 
90,993 
68,867 


Cliarid. 


K«.of 

VvMeb. 


2,612 
1,996 


4,608 
8,812 
8,258 
2,851 
2,947 
8.864 
8,035 
8,278 
8,469 
8,035 


ToBim^. 


1,496,010 
698,766* 


2,888,766* 
1.970,997* 
l,5ft4,188t 
1.880.295* 
1,6«2,707* 
1,709,738* 
1,426,201* 
1,628,104* 
1,521,286* 
1,866,814 


41,481 
83,444 


74,926 
66,750 
66,537 
48,728 
63.097 
67,891 
47.970 
68,250 
64,889 
60,469 
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The  toDnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  and  from  foreign  porta,  was  as 
given  in  table  on  page  111. 

The  coastwise  movement  was  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


J&^H>rti  of  DomuUe  Produce, 


Entered  Oiuistwise.      Cleared  CouACwisf. 

Tom. 

No.  o( 
VmmU. 

T-. 

No.  of 
VoMok. 

T«. 

1849 

1,855 
1,923 
1,768 
1,766 
1,788 
1,880 
1,966 
l!669 

424,976 
4S9,895 
455,543 
497,840 
507,581 
548,453 
614.045 
589.461 

8,994 
4,719 
4,808 
4,680 
4,789 
4,679 
4,568 
4,696 
4,183 
4,881 
4,69S 
4,903 
2,905 

Fr+r^.r,^^ 

1850 

l,(l■>l.i^;'^ 

1851 

'i^W.V^l 

1853 

l,lT:;,7ri- 

1858 

l,JMN,lilj7 

1854. 

Ij^i'iJ.'.'i^-^ 

1855 

1^'-.^-^ 

1866 

\,A-.1-M'\ 

1857 

1,569   ;     fiOS.679 

lAi:'  -.h> 

1859 

1859 i... 

I860 

l',559 
1,883 
1,571 
1,240 

499,183 
572,282 
529,015 
893,0-24 

l,(.l-  17.1 
l,;jiVL';VL 
l,li"-^.:'H 

1861 f... 

tJj,Lrlll 

The  decline  in  tbe  coastwise  clearings  is  very 
marked,  as  resulting  from  the  closing  of  the 
cotton  ports,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the 
cotton  freights. 

The  commerce  of  Baltimore  was  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  political  events  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  imports,  which  in  tbe 
aggregate  were  as  follows : 


18S9.         )          IMO. 

1661. 

Imports , 

•10,408,998 
8,724,261 

$9379,121 
10,918.170 

•5,584,400 

Exports 

11,471.797 

The  leading  articles  of  export  were  as  follows : 

A.KTICLU. 


Bark,  oak  (yalae) 

Boef 

Beef, 

Baoon 

Batter 

Cheese 

Com 

Cotton 

Com  meal 

Caodlee 

Copper 

Domestics  (valae) 

Flour,  wheat 

Floor,  rye 

Lard.... 

Oil,  whale 

Oil,  meal 

Pork 

Pork 

Rosin 

Elce 

Bplrits  tarpentine 

Snooks  and  heads 

Sugar,  refined 

Sugar,  raw 

Soap ^ 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tobacco,  manuihctnred 
Wheat.....* 


16M. 


$59,453 

1,528 

4,109 

788,883 

672,216 

178,208 

442.448 

poonds,  92,934 

48,101 

854,840 

550,000 

$536,951 

886,029 

512 

8,285,885 

5,685 

m'm 

10,486 

21,695 

2,075 

87,728 

$107,541 

1,585,944 

15V.663 

70,124 

687,209 

570.969 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is 
the  great  feeder  of  Baltimore  commerce  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  was  held  by  the  Con- 
federate troops,  and  its  business  consequently 
interrupted,  thus  cutting  off  the  Western  trade 
from  Baltimore,  and  also  stopping  the  returning 
business  over  that  road. 

The  business  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  was 
similarly  affected  in  relation  to  breadstuff, 
the  exports  having  been  as  follows : 


Floor,  barrels 

Wheat,  bnshels 

Corn  meal,  barrels 

Bye  meal 

Com,  boshels 

Ship  bread,  barrels 

Beeltieroes 

Beef;  barrels 

Pork,  tierces 

Pork,  barrels 

Bioe,tlerees 

Batter,  pounds 

Cheese 

Codfish 

Tallow 

Candles 

Soap 

Bacon 

Lard 

Bark,  hogsheads 

Clover  seed,  bushels. . . 

Cotton,  bales 

Coal,  tons 

Tobacco,  hogsheads.... 

Tobacco,  boxes 

Porter  and  ale,  barrels . 

Tincgar 

OIL.TT. 

Powder,  kegs 

Pickled  fish 


2M<,187 

9mjXA 

811,911 

2.054,988 

49,857 

81,672 

1,168 

.... 

490.669 

808,285 

9,S03 

11,947 

8,566 

6,941 

fi,828 

8,490 

8,090 

12,418 

8,566 

7,727 

2,841 

1,080 

955.481 

979,886 

184,699 

294^447 

68,061 

.... 

2,759,890 

4,517,668 

586,584 

794,730 

911,413 

983,689 

855,481 

1.0«9«068 

1,178,009 

8,8S5.648 

858 

1349 

62,218 

18.19T 

872 

2,528 

80,428 

*^ 

453 

868 

1,725 

1,578 

89 

^ 

2,825 

^^ 

488 

788 

1,920 

.... 

1,105 

.... 

The  events  of  the  war  fell  more  heavily  upon 
the  Southwestern  and  Southern  cities,  sa  a 
matter  of  course,  than  upon  the  ITorthem  ones, 
which  were  remote  from  hostilities.  A  good  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  year  was  transacted 
before  the  blockade  took  place.  Hence  the  trade 
of  St.  Louis  does  not  in  the  aggregate  show  bo 
much  decline  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  receipts  at  that  place  were  as  follows : 


$60,000 

tierces,  694 

barrels,  647 

poands,  1,805,887 

820,215 

128,526 

bushels,  742,273 

bales,  3,858 

barrels,  17,986 

pounds,  535,230 

8,007,600 

$-i62,000 

barrels,  375,653 

876 

pounds,  8,068,029 

gallons,  18.169 

pounds,  348,500 

barrels,  7.803 

9,590 

tierces,  1,544 

gallons,  5.500 

packages,  45,170 

pounds,  829.625 

591300 

150,000 

hogsheads,  78,287 

pounds,  225,991 

bushels,  795,635 


Tobacco,  total  receipts,  hhde. . . 
Tobacco,  total  sales,  hogsheads. 

Hemp,  total  receipts,  bales 

Hemp,  amount  consumed,  bales 
Hemp,  stock  January  1,  bales. . 

Lead,  total  receipts,  pigs 

Lead,  amount  consumed,  pigs. . 
Lead,  stock  January  1,  piss. . . . 
Flour,  total  receipts,  barrels. . . . 

Flour,  city  maniifactured 

Whiskey,  total  receipts,  barrels 
Whiskey,  total  manufactured.. 

Wheat,  bushels 

♦Com,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 


Rye,  bushels 

Hay,  bales : 

Hides,  number. 

Wool,  packages 

Beef,  tierces 

Beef,  barrels 

Pork,  casks  and  tierces.. 

Pork,  barrels 

Pork,  boxes 

Pork,  pieces 

Baoon,  oaaks 

Bacon,  barrels  and  boxes. 

Bacon,  pieces 

Lard,  tierces 

Lard,  barrels. 

Lard,  kegs , 

Tallow,  packages 

Butter,  packages , 

Cheese,  packages 

Sugar,  noffsheads 

Busar,  packages. 

Molasses,  barrels 

Coffee,  bags 

Salt,  sacks  and  bags 

Salt,  barrels 


IMO. 


12,930 
6,473 
68,841 
87,070 
2,400 
238,719 
131,000 
21,000 
442,867 
839,266 
117,276 
11,000 
8,565,370 
4,232,052 
2,135,247 
314,394 
176,912 
152,325 
173,000 
7,715 
360 
3,785 
15,219 
121,033 
1,000 
876,627 
8,660 
11,416 
29,075 
80,607 
;14,875 
17,845 
5,045 
27,686 
24,615 
46,381 
21,606 
51,896 
100,420 
400,576 
36,487 


ISCt. 


8,510 
6,786 

ncA  known. 

775 

11,2S0 

70,000 

9^ 

484,000 

691,110 

72,790 

6^ 

2,654,783 

4,516,0W 

1,735,157 

201,484 

117,080 

314,745 

169,198 

2,800 

025 
11,352 
116,445 

75I,8]8 
11,790 
10,820 
106,000 
27,231 
12,877 
11.815 
3,130 
24,068 
23,600 
83,760 
8,060 
11,005 
91,880 
72,388 
71,461 


*  In  the  receipts  of  all  artiolM  above  Ooni.  the  wsfoo 
eluded :  of  Corn,  and  aU  articles  follewioc.  the  reoelptt 
amoonts  reoeired  Xxj  boats  sad  railrosdi  oalj. 


coaprtolBfU* 
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The  larger  porticm  of  these  commodities 
wjtll/  descend  the  river  to  New  Orleans, 
wkere  they  meet  the  prodncts  of  the  lower 
Mksissippi  valley,  as  well  as  those  that  descend 


the  Ohio,  and  which  accnmnlate  there  for  ex- 
port The  comparative  receipts  ft*om  all  points 
of  the  interior  at  New  Orleans  were  as  follows 
for  the  years  1860  and  1861 : 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL  ABTKXES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  DCRDTO 
THE  YEARS  ENDING  SUt  AUGUST,  18«0  ajid  1841,  WITH  TUEIR  TOTAL  VALUE 


Abtioub, 


AiCOtKH  •■•••..••■••■•••■••••  DDi9, 

Apples bbls, 

Bscon Jihds.  and  ca»ka 

Baeoo bxs. 

Biettn  hams. hhds.,  &c. 

Bseon  in  balk lbs. 

Bi^ng pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beans bbls. 

Batter k^  and  firks. 

Batter bbls. 

Bran sacks 

Beef bbls. 

Beef.... tros. 

Beef;  dried lbs. 

Cotton bales 

Gornnieal bbls. 

Onrnin  ear. s^..... 

Oorn,  shelled sacks 

Cottonseed 

Cbee«e. ...   boxea 

Candles 

Cotl,  Wefltem 

Dried  apples  and  peaches. 

Feathers bags 

Flaxseed trcs. 

Fkmr bbls. 

Fan hbds.,  bdla,  dec. 

Glassware pkgs. 

Benp ^ bales 

Hides No. 

Haj bales 

Inm,  pig .tons 

Lard bbK  and  trcs. 

lard kegs 

Leather bdls. 

linie,  Western bbls. 

Lead pigs 

Lead,  bar kegs,  and  bxs. 

Lead,  white kegs 

Molasses,  (crop,) galls. 

Oats '. . .  .bbls.  and  sacks 

Onions bbls. 

Oil,  linseed.. 

OQ,  castor 

Oil,  lard 

P^toes 

Pork trcs.  and  bbls. 

Pork boxes 

Pork hhds. 

Porkinbnlk lbs. 

Porter  and  ale bbls. 

Pjckingyam reels 

^ , casks 

Bowi..t bbls. 


196a 

isai. 

Amoant 

Valao. 

AjDOoat 

TaIim. 

a  •  .  • 

8,198 

$68,860 

67,416 

$887,080 

74,276 

185,690 

46,015 

4,051,850 

88,188 

8,818,800 

6,»87 

89,805 

6,844 

95,160 

87,814 

2,079,770 

25,686 

1,748,248 

89,000 

8,120 

•  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 

21,427 

821,405 

8,554 

117,617 

125,429 

1,128,861 

49,088 

689,918 

8,889 

40,000 

10,127 

60,685 

88,345 

888,450 

22,447 

814,258 

1506 

62,710 

854 

14,160 

216,677 

270,846 

280,916 

265,558 

86,818 

428,816 

20,440 

246,281 

9,616 

178,088 

2,949 

68,082 

93,726 

9,872 

6,000 

600 

2,255,448 

109,889,228 

1,849,812 

92,465,600 

588 

1,614 

• . .  • 

.... 

86,092 

86,092 

122,644 

110,879 

1,722,089 

3,018,568 

3,888,911 

4,838,992 

.... 

.... 

207,555 

114,155 

85,596 

124,586 

69,429 

208,201 

110,405 

772,835 

46,165 

846,137 

2,900,000 

1,160,000 

1,628,000 

661,200 

1,121 

18,452 

1,692 

8,460 

936 

20,592 

878 

8,206 

875 

4,500 

459 

5,508 

965,860 

6,086,625 

1,009,201 

7,004,407 

151 

2,265 

.... 

.... 

C8,879 

844,895 

22,148 

110,740 

4,883 

102,548 

1,602 

82,040 

163,568 

490,704 

93,786 

284,465 

162,659 

717,497 

152,178 

798,908 

648 

19,290 

215 

6,450 

65,784 

1,973,520 

89,638 

1,188,900 

90,699 

644,194 

61,237 

867,422 

6,115 

183,450 

9,768 

298,040 

88,143 

54,685 

40,272 

70,476 

80,964 

404,820 

25,510 

127,550 

1,658 

29,015 

1,298 

22,745 

1,842 

5,626 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

17,868,100 

6,250,835 

18,414,550 

4,285,846 

659,550 

1,319,100 

552,788 

939,654 

26,401 

158,406 

26,857 

98,999 

1,020 

80,600 

899 

11,970 

571 

25,124 

889 

19,450 

9,838 

817,822 

7,772 

826,124 

207,698 

571,169 

257,190 

900,165 

216,528 

8,680,891 

213,988 

4,279,660 

71 

2,840 

«... 

.... 

1,874 

131,180 

1,784 

188,720 

8,808,500 

266,245 

2,612,776 

285,149 

20,940 

209,400 

19,515 

136,605 

8,748 

22,488 

731 

5,848 

. .  •  • 

.... 

4,761 

128,786 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

74,558 

50,646 

(Gontinoed 

OD  fbUowiag  pas**) 
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AsnoLKB. 


1860. 


186L 


Amount 


Ram b^ls- 

Skins,  deer packs 

Shingles M. 

Shot kegs 

Soap boxes 

Spirits  turpentine bbls. 

Staves ^• 

Sugar,  (crop) bhds 

Spanish  moss bales 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco  leaf hhds. 

Tobacco,  strips 

Tobacco,  stems 

Tobacco,  chewing bxs. 

Twine bdls.  and  bxs. 

Vinegar bbls. 

Wool bags 

Whbkey bbls. 

Wheat • bbls.  and  sacks 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at. 


Total  Value. 


475 

,642 

7,000 

4,001 

12,202 

10,178 

221,840 

8,604 

61,025 
7,883 

10,908 
2,164 

14,544 

8,508 

1,206 

8,763 

186,042 

18,116 


Value. 


9,500 

818 

80,840 

261 

28,000 

8,207 

81,620 

2,890 

86,414 

9,201 

.... 

13,425 

508,900 

7,635 

18,190,880 

228,753 

120,456 

2,829 

80,750 

608 

6,448,885 

82,116 

2,017,980 

1,163 

82,460 

1,613 

218,160 

8,864 

81,572 

2,572 

4,824 

• « . . 

181,855 

•2,171 

1,665,878 

98,352 

29,511 

71,678 

7,750,000 

*  •  •  • 

$186,211,254 

Total  in  1859-60 

"      1858-59 

"      1857-58 

«      1856-57 


Amount 


Value. 


6,360 

5,220 

82,828 

60,691 

86,804 

187,950 

305,400 

14,468,627 

89,605 

18.240 

8,210,600 

232,600 

32,260 

132,960 

25,720 

'65,180 

980,196 

232,953 

7,700,000 


$155,863,564 
185;211,254: 
172,952,664 
167,155,546 
158,061,369 


The  aggregate  decline  is  near  $30,000,000  in 
value.  This  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  les- 
sened quantities  as  from  diminished  values, 
consequent  upon  the  blockade.  Thus  sugar 
with  an  increased  crop  was  worth  $3,700,000 
less  money.  A  larger  crop  of  molasses  sold 
30  per  cent,  or  over  $2,000,000  less. 

TJie  exports  of  the  leading  crops  from  New 
Orleans  for  the  year  1861,  with  the  destination 
of  the  articles,  were  as  follows : 


BSOAPITULATION. 


Groat  Britain 

Franco 

North  of  Europe... 
South  Europe,  Mex- 
ico, &<i. 

Coastwise 


Total. 


1,159,848 
833,925 
122,042 

118,853 
132,179 


1,916,853 


1,426,966 
818,291 
186,185 

129,270 

208,634 


2,214,296 


7,464 

6,6n 

13.915 
2,806 


89,806 


8,412 
»^829 

24385 

8,443 


Cotton,  bales. 

TobMco,  hogshead*. 

1860-61. 

1859-60. 

1860^. 

18MM». 

Liverpool 

1,074,181 
153 

82,767 
10,034 

42,268 

884,983 

8,704 

288 

Hill 

1,700 

65,078 

12,848 

5,551 

10,476 
72,471 
6,769 
84,618 
28,688 

^^',589 

94^807 

4,897 

855 

100 

2,431 

1,848,168 
107 

16,487 
19,147 

48,112 

808,157 

2,895 

8,736 

4,004 
2,949 
^205 
60,999 
16,862 
9,079 

18,622 
60,817 
17,725 
61,203 
23,019 

62^986 
181.ft43 
8,717 
6,257 
1,247 
1,829 

1,486 
8,017 

8,011 

8,i79 

8M 

1,087 

406 

6,034 

1,067 

20 

9,560 

7,639 

1,816 

1969 

218 

*98 

*26 

a844 

London ,... 

Glasgow,  Greenock, 
Ac. 

6,808 

Cowea,^alm'U^&c 
QuoenstowD,  Cork, 

Ac 

Havre  

2,018 

2,6io 

Bordeaux 

8,212 

MarBellleii 

Nantx,   Cette,    and 
£ouen ........... 

8,197 

Amsterdam 

Kotterdam«S&  Ghent 
Bremen 

1,148 
1,785 
18,694 

Antwerp,  &c. 

Hamburg 

^'S 

Gottenbnrg        and 

Stockholm 

Bpaln,  Gibraltar,  Ac 

Mexico^c 

Genoa,  Trieste,  Ac. 
Bt  Petersburg,  Ac. . 
Other  foreign  porta . 
New  York?.. t7.... 

1,951 
10,848 

8,847 

4.640 
7,892 

Boston 

1,810 

Providence,  R.L... 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Other  c'stwlse  ports 

261 
140 
845 

Total 

1,915,852 

2,214,296 

89,806 

82,689 

This  return. of  the  exports  of  cotton  from 
Kew  Orleans  shows  that  almost  ilie  nsnal 
quantity  had  gone  forward  before  the  war  broke 
out,  or  the  blockade  interrupted  the  trade. 
The  crop  year  begins  September  1,  and  the 
cotton  begins  to  come  forward  in  quantity  in 
December.  The  bulk  of  it  is  usually  delivered 
by  April.  Hence  the  first  eight  months  of  tiie 
blockade  was  of  no  real  effect  upon  the  trade. 
It  was  only  in  Jan^  1862,  that  it  began  to  affect 
supplies.  On  the  other  hand  the  tobacco  was 
much  affected,  the  export  having  been  cut 
off  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half. 


Sogw. 

MobMM. 

Htadt. 

Bbli. 

Elhdt. 

Bbh. 

NewTork 

21,486 

1,876 

2,491 

168 

4 

151 

2,870 

2,966 
7,286 

1,856 
1.631 

607 
7 
2 

1 
4 
90 

l,25i 

2,857 
405 

185 

40,083 

Philadelphia 

4,281 

Charleston.  8.  C 

7,765 

Savannah 

823 

Providence   and    Bristol, 
E.I 

5.623 

Boston 

10l844 

Baltimore 

6^763 

Norfolk,   Bichmond,  and 

Petersburg,  Va. 

Mobile 

a.348 
80,726 

Appalachicola  and  Pensa- 
oola 

T.99S 

Other  ports 

6^824 

Total 

42,168 

4,724 

185 

128,612 
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IMtt-'fll. 

Flow, 

Pork. 

Ui4,kof* 

Bo< 

Umk. 

t— ,P%* 

ScvToifc 

4,976 
8,875 

»W44 

186,273 

901 

47,817 

21 

88^017 

25 

637 

ft,268 

122 

22^748 

1,024 
202 

T,S88 
1,094 

82^646 

188,716 
85,969 

968 
844 

TTfl 
211 
168 

5,SflO 
18,909 

**B1 

908 
748 
122 
40 
27,290 

*i75 
919 

9je6 

10,198 

?MiiMiAia 

i*%!S.      

Cttgii>M<wl3tj  ports 

«]>tfBritalii 

C^. 

nil 

Oa&imisn  ports 

Totd,]3«l 

443,898 
8S«^n 

85,0<18 

68,958 

24,881 
S<>.6»3 

268,974 
850.551 

«3»4 

21,699 

19,810 
95.218 

29,492 

88,859 

682,870 

*     1S« 

A  principal  agent  in  the  great  development 
of  Amerieaa  productions  in  the  last  ten  years, 
k  winch  time  thej  have  more  than  doubled,  has 
bea  the  eonstmctlon  of  railroads,  bj  which 
:}» land,  the  great  productive  agent,  has  been 
Qttde  accessible.  The  extent  to  which  these 
lisve  been  constructed,  is  manifest  in  the  fol- 
Wifig  tables  of  the  miles  in  operation  Jan.  1, 
ISoi,  and  Jan.  1,  1862,  in  each  State,  showing 
tbe  actual  length  of  the  railroads  within  the 
lamts  of  each  State,  with  the  number  of  miles 
open  for  bosiness,  and  the  cost  of  the  roods 
aideqmpment: 


MilMC* 

Total 

MUmk* 

C«a  of  Road 

SEkXC^ 

Jan.  I, 

MiiMg^ 

Op«ii. 

aaa 

IMl, 

Jm.  I  Ml. 

Eqt>lpm«il. 

IfalM 

8S8 

689.7d 

4S0M 

116.901,657 

XJSampstln^ 

463 

6$4.29 

657.S> 

22,676,284 

VnwJTT... 

869 

575.67 

655  6T 

22,5^6,705 

MBBCboseits.. 

1,058 

1,880.01 

1,357.78 

68,091,467 

Khiitlsbod.. 

50 

186.92 

1M.82 

4,47n,4v'i8 

Cafcettcot... 

570 

751.90 

616.76 

22,519,446 

*»T«rk 

1,757 

8,802.17 

2,768  02 

181,142,742 

5**  Jersey,.. 

290 

809.26 

682.2S 

80,530,595 

PomrlTuis.. 

1,826 

8,593.65 

2,918.40 

147,749,900 

cm 

890 

4,870.06 

2,97a68 

118,860,158 

JfcMjan 

474 

1,4^.10 

799.80 

82,296,879 

KST. 

688 

2,467.17 

2,169.17 

72,891, b65 

aab 

271 

8,679.70 

8,041.20 

113,591,014 

WfcOBBlll 

20 

2,328.69 

922.09 

88,680/>98 

Jm 

2,086.80 

692.15 

21,882,557 

Jtawoto 

1,167.60 

6.60 

2,000,000 

K«!ts 

.. 

1,000.00 

10.00 

250,000 

<Ufcnix 

848.28 

70.05 

8,600,000 

^tai**TpI^ 

8.S0 

8.80 

80,000 

fitotea. 

8,804 

80.574.00 

20,688.61 

e854,255,890 

Wwwc. 

16 

157.00 

186.59 

14,847,857 

5»yi»d. 

855 

528.60 

446.90 

22,414,958 

K«taefcy. 

98 

859.90 

631.20 

19,875,154 

SiOPri^ 

1,626.60 

899.45 

484>99,815 

448 
249 

2,376.99 
1,287,42 

1,729.20 
948.80 

66,759.158 
17,687,295 

JCat^ItBa 

288 

1,016.98 

966  98 

21,990,909 

»::.:::: 

665 

21 

1,618.16 
686.50 

M19.15 
401.50 

28,543,595 

8,678,000 

ilateouL 

113 

1,484.70 

743.16 

19,851,067 

»;ri;dppl..... 

65 

1,072.13 

867.12 

23,098,060 

i««*^ 

IIT 

838.00 

888.75 

12,829,069 

Tea. 

2,657.00 
701.38 

402.50 
88.50 

14,432.845 

i*«a« 

2,800,000 

ToBesBce 

Tfltrf    SLiTc 

^at»t« 

Gnod    total 

•rr.s 

lii 

1,408.09 

1,258.29 

82,239  852 

2,444 

13,208.93 

11,111.43 

1388,046,125 

10,«78 

48.782. 93 

81.799.04 

♦1,192.802,015 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  there  were  131 
nnks  in  actual  operation.  The  decennial  increase 
Imi been  as  follows: 


Mllet  IncTMue. 

3.740 

7,001 

..20,923 


and  consequentlj  in  that  period  $740,000,000 
have  been  spent  in  their  construction* 

This  capital  has,  however,  been  more  than  re- 
turned by  the  vast  products  of  the  land  which 
they  have  opened  up  for  industry.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  commerce  of  the  railroads  of  New 
York.  The  total  tonnage,  with  value  of  the 
same,  transported  over  Uiese  works  the  past 
year  was  as  follows : 


▲■nctta. 

Oaaala. 

Tom  MrrUi. 

ValM  ar  MUM. 
RaUrMrfa. 

1,052,892 

540,079 

|10,B01 ,58ft 

**         anioiAli.. 

19,282 

1,067,070 

218,414,00>> 

y«f«tab1«  food. 

2.122.287 

1,220,832 

61,01«,6<» 

Other  ftfTrieaUoraL.. 

2.884 

Wl,20l 

8318.180 

MuafkctnrM 

290,256 

669,691 

W2,17a.25l 

MeroUodiM 

185,006 

719,017 

859,508,600 

OUMrartidM 

895,518 

1,124,111 

11,741,110 

Total 

4,507,686 

6,460,501 

•801,496,171 

The  tonnage  of  the  canals  of  the  State  is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  the  railroads.  The  aggre- 
gate for  both  equals  9,968.044  tons,  having  a 
value  of  $1,000,000,000.  The  tonnage  of  vege- 
table food  for  both  railways  and  canals  equal 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  8,842,509  tons,  or 
160,000,000  bushels. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  in  New 
York  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  fVeigbt 
is  2,654  miles;  in  the  Northern  BUtes,  29,688 
miles.  At  one-half  the  tonnage  of  the  New 
York  roads,  the  total  of  the  roads  of  these 
States  will  exceed  20,688,000  tons.  Estimating 
the  value  of  such  freight  to  be  only  $100  per 
ton,  the  total  would  be  $2,250,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed over  the  railroads  of  the  Northern  States  ex- 
ceeds $100  to  each  inhabitant.  The  value  of 
such  as  go  over  their  navigable  water  courses 
is  nearly  as  great,  making  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Northern  States 
exceed  $4,000,000,000 ;  a  sum  six  times  greater 
than  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  has  gradually 
gained  upon  that  of  the  canals.  Thus  the  N.  Y. 
Erie  road  nnd  the  N.  Y.  Central  are  supposed  to 
rival  the  Erie  Canal  in  its  tonnage.  The  tonnage 
of  the  two  roads  and  the  canals  for  several 
years  has  been  as  follows : 


The  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
Dore  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  mileage, 


Erie— tons 

Central— tone 

Canalt— ton* 

1S57 

ill 

838,791 

765,407 

834,819 

1,028,183 

1,167,302 

8,344,061 
8,665,192 
8,781,684 
4,650,214 
4,507,635 

1868 

1859 

isao 

1861 
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StaHtUcdl  View  qf  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Statety  exhibiting  the  value  ofExporte  to  and  Imporie/rom  ioek 
Foreijfn  Country ^  and  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  veatele  arriving  from  and  d^arting  to  each 
Foreign  CowUry,  during  the  Jieoal  year  ending  June  80, 1861. 


-Value  of  Exports.— 
DoiuMtio.         Foreign.    J       Total. 


Valoo  of  Im' 
ports. 


N'AyiGATiojr. 


Amenam  Ttrnnag*, 
Entered  is  Cleared 
tlie  U.  S.    trom  V.  8. 


Entered       Cleared 
in  the  U.  8.  froB  t.  S. 


BobsIa  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 

Asiatic  RuBsia 

Russian  Poesewlons  in  N.  America, 

Prussia. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark. 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Other  German  porta. 

HoUand 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Ouiana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Belgium. 

Kneland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Canada. 

Other  British  North  American  Pos- 
sessions   

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Ouiana 

Other  British  Possessions  In  South 
Ameri'^a 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

British  Australia. 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

Frauce  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  N.  American  Possessions. . 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  ttie  Mediterranean 

Canary  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba. 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands 

A  zores 

Sardinia. 

Tuscany 

Papal  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Anstria. 

Austrian  Powessions  in  Italy 

Ionian  Republic 

Greece 

Turliey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

E<jvpt 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

Hayti 

St  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada 

Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Uruguay,  or  Cbplatine  Republic. 

Bnonos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  **     . . 

Chile : 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  Islands  in  the  Padflc 

Japan 

China 

Other  ports  In  Asia 

Whale  Fisheries 

Uncertain  places 


1308,170 

15e,408 

16,8^ 

9.880 

87,888 

60,116 

10,478 

901,858 

8,410,880 

«,872,868 

6,224 

8,254,141 

484.966 

872,947 

192,492 

1,921,889 

108.799,688 

6.886,169 

7,448,098 

658,557 

176,687 

11,749,981 

7,188,784 

5,880,914 

287,776 

1,081,«5 


488,647 

8,410.560 

604.511 

21,704,980 

1,081,060 

205,645 

455,427 

124,508 

20,989 

445,771 

1,8^6,864 

50,759 

29,761 

9,461,032 

1,28«,789 

278,776 

42,164 

28,420 

59,200 

1,828,890 

172,620 

260^204 

68,780 

184,784 


278,501 

810,668 

60,420 

1,624,827 

2,246,124 

172,540 

1,564.062 

74,278 

1,471,688 

1,164.145 

4,787,702 

674,8« 

990,783 

2,804355 

870,435 

9,116 

878,058 

106,262 

14.876 

5,809,724 


170,981 
16,889 
2,455 
5,782 
9,609 
181 

48^696 
1,125,878 
1,188,086 

465^282 

15,918 

18,571 

61,577 

882,128 

8,600,745 

14^862 

25.861 

28,778 

6,007 

2,611,877 

1,250,021 

168,122 

19,601 

6,978 


8,010 
20,476 


21,881 


1.428,867 

48,486 

88.887 

64,285 

4,002 

40 

5,257 

8,088 

1,046 

794 

8,480,995 

94^75 

10,090 

8,948 

125 

6,971 

182,677 

51,799 

26,000 

71,778 

56,018 


9,86)=t 
10,208 

61,892 

181,502 

6,492 

651,«28 

18,188 
115,859 

56,641 
285,515 

92.059 
176,887 
822.297 

24,505 

97,66i 

10,617 

2^67^ 

1,107,708 

*822 


1669,101 

.172,747 

19,889 

1M12 

96,947 

50.297 

10,478 

945,548 

4,586,206 

8,05^454 

6,224 

8,719,878 

450,879 

886,518 

254,069 

2,754,011 

106,400,488 

6.482,081 

7,658,459 

682,885 

182,644 

14,861,858 

6,888,755 

6,499.086 

257,877 

1,088,618 


481,687 

8.481,086 

629,901 

28.188,847 

1,124,496 

244,482 

619,712 

128,510 

20,978 

461.028 

li89.997 

51,805 

80,555 

12,892,077 

1,881,064 

288,666 

46,107 

28,545 

66,171 

1,506,066 

224,428 

26,000 

881,977 

123,798 

184,784 


288,869 

820,871 

60,420 

1,676,719 

2,427.626 

179,082 
2,215,890 
87,461 
1,686,992 
1,220,786 
6,028,217 

766,928 
1,166,625 
2,626.652 

894,940 
9.116 

475,054 

116,879 

40,558 

6,917,427 


11,287,952 

6,n2 

17,005 

27,871- 

645,241 

18,280 

6,441 

259,864 

7,271,478 

8,070,516 

2,81l',884 

489,496 

298.966 

1,045,791 

2,271,528 

186,082,009 

2,988,524 

190,884 

68,846 

70,576 

18,645,457 

4,417,476 

1,862,579 

245,297 

169,259 

1,808 

1,486.174 

129,884 

8,745,768 

80,988,674 

8,256,875 

117,158 

8,859 

21,842 

494^886 

2,764,475 

46,262 

8,681,622 

88,686,857 

&895,488 

176,158 

88,145 

80,858 

40,885 

241,760 

1,478,188 

1,908^710 
488,677 

14284 
65,729 
28,825 
776,475 


22,158 


1,717,417 

1,716,178 

210,520 

8,669,218 

810,769 

4,456,284 

2,999,919 

18,100,466 

581,244 

8,200,886 

8,186,052 

806,428 

2.687 

871,977 

87.418 

102.666 

11,851,719 

4a629 

282,250 

82,401 


8,220 


7,187 
1,644 
1,278 
10,411 
8,159 
^189 

28^689 
16,062 
6,285 
5.447 

18,000 


81,158 

1,186 

222 

1,258 

1,995,892 

196,709 
69,162 
8,165 
4,522 


10,965 
4,078 
68,259 

178.187 
14,276 

i^iSi 

1,801 

9^662 
21,587 

1,027 
88,452 
618,785 
62,209 

2,268 
159 

1,! 

8,800 

7,777 
17,784 

45J45 
8,274 


721 
9,560 

19",i26 


4,074 
27,241 

8,063 

182,668 

16,621 

88,829 

6,819 
22,667 
29,268 
153.656 
848 
10.106 

8,925 

2.425 
70,295 

84^752 
957 


5,699 

1,082 

1,616 

860 

888 

861 

Sl',427 

1,986 

12,491 

8^482 

7,041 

7,171 

7,788 

8,\071 

840,085 

50,779 

68,788 

10,986 

1,749 

2,026,670 

297,172 

96,988 

2,990 

12,282 


9,126 

27.428 

16,468 

168,024 

27,485 

1,487 
15,516 

2,764 

1,061 
19.788 

6,ni 

674 

48S;2i2 

29,850 

6,181 

1,188 

811 

8,579 

12,679 

2,444 

im 

8,847 
1,987 


8,556 

4,275 

1,506 

21,984 

84,000 

4,828 

81,n6 

1,861 

168.889 

18.414 

71,871 

20.287 

28,595 

28,506 

18,244 

9466 

8,800 

676 

46,614 

27*185 
184 


Total 1228,699.486920,645,427  |249.844,918!|885.650,158   ^028.917   4,889.813  2,217.554 


Tf2 

8^165 

400 

6,148 

140 

180 

&105 

62,979 

98,026 

14^ 

11,964 

868 

2,570 

6.495 

479,068 

64,724j 

54,228 

1,291 

684^879 

466,141 

48,726 

684 

6,109 


1,187 
6.905' 
ia822 
16,885 
^289 
2,565 
1,459 


2,186 
11,896 

985 

1,070 

68,110 

9,899 

6,149 

976 
1,121 

504 
8408 
8,887 

14^172 
1,258 

*229 

902 

250 

88S 

440 

2,256 

2,987 

2,478 

5,509 

414 

1148 

1,298 

22,178 

ioM 

6,881 
6,197 

'269 
1,625 

6^665 


TsxABVBT  Dkpabtmkxt,  Rboistkb's  OmoB,  December  19, 1861. 


L.  E.  <2HITTENDEN,  BegWer. 
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fflL5TrnES  AND  TALCS  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OT  THE  GROWTH,   PRODUCR,  AXD  MANUTACTUEI  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DUKING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  IHC  »fru  Of  JUNE,  IMl. 


PsoDircn. 


noxK7CEs  or  thz  ska. 
Rsiates- 

Ofi.  ^enoAeeti 

OH,  vhile  and  otliftr  fish.. 

Vfeafebooe Iba. 

Herat  candles 

n^  dried  or  smoked c wt 

*   pickled pkga. 

nomrcT  or  rax  romxR. 


Iheadiof M. 

fl^lM ' 

BHrd,  plank,  and  ncanriing. . . 

Bavh.  timber. tona 

OOa-Hiiiber : 

Oik  Urk  and  other  dye. 

AHTBanqfitrf  ree  of  wood.... 


Tvtad  pitch bbls- 

fiesta  tad  tarpeDtine, 

ii^  pot  and  pearl ewt. 

Giose^ lbs. 

gkbiaid  tm 


nmvcT  or  AOBxoiTLTirKa. 
Ofasfaiab— 

B*tt. tes-andbbls. 

lUbw ; lbs. 

Bite 

HuraedcitUe No. 

Baxter lbs. 

P**  (liil^V." '.".'.'.'.*.*..'.'.  .'pkgs. 

RinaaiidbaeoB 

Ijtd 

▼ori : Iba. 

Hflp No. 

Haraes ** 

Mnkt " 

racep. .«, 


bosh. 
.bbl8. 
bosh, 
.bbla. 


VcfEBUUe  food- 
Wheat 

Roar 

ladiueoni 

IxBumeal 

Ky«B»«l »* 

Bye.  oau,  and  other  amall  graio 

lad  poise 

Ksotftorthip  bread pkga 

PotatoM baS. 

bWa 


0^'.' 


Kke.. 


•  pkg*. 


Cotton lbs. 

Tofcasco hhds. 

H«p tona 

Oa«r  africaltuml  producta— 

S^eTieed. bush. 

flUKCd 

Jw'Biagar lbs. 


MA517rACTirBIS. 

^a«<iiogar Iba. 

gi^frra  grain galU. 

«fjTO  from  molasses '* 

Jrtttfrwn  other  materials . .    *• 

I^*?«'. . . .  .V.V.V.'.'.  .*  .*  !...*!    " 
*w,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  in 

«*« " 

*»i »'«.  porter,  and  elder,  in 

,^« doi. 

tjgywioil galla 


Qoaatltjr. 


1,518,451 
1,008.468 
979.881 
450,408 
819,824 
51,014 


T8,408 
80,078 
182<888 

8,881 


65,057 
586,807 

99.701 
847,577 


107,890 
29,718,864 

8s885 

15,581,881 

88,861,488 

165,646 

50,864^261 

47,908,911 

847,801 

468 

1,469 

1,799 


81,288,057 

4,828,756 

10,678,844 

808,818 

14,148 


147,587 
418,091 
118,598 

69,200 

807,516,099 
199,061 
186 


20a417 

28,540 

8,275.024 


8,286,110 

270,425 

9,906 

2,294,181 

2,835,869 

1,862,414 

91,598 

815,994 

186,082 

T,4n 

42.638 


12,110388 
581,264 
786;U8 
148.9U7 
684,941 
M4,088 


1,MMW 
108,610 

2,098,949 

97,875 

441,979 

189,476 

8,844,079 


148,280 
1,060,857 

651,547 
898,899 

878,466 


■:--.iLr 


88,818,684 

84.645,848 

6,890,865 

692L008 

55,761 

1,134,556 
489,708 
285,506 
869,8(» 
102,578 

1,832,178 

84,051,488 

18,784,710 

8,608 


1,068,141 

49.609 

801.829 

2,006,058 


287,881 
94,495 
2.157 
867,954 
85a546 
898.185 
89.188 
88.268 

8&3T6 

ia604 
87,932 


PioDvcra. 


Spirits  ot  turpentine falla. 

liouaehold  furniture 

Carrlai^  and  parts,  and  railroad 
oar^and  parts 

Hata  of  fur  or  silk 

I  llaU  of  palm  leaf 

I  Saddlery 

Trunks  and  valises 

Adamantine  and  other  candles. .  lbs. 
'  Soap. »• 

8nu!f - 

!  Tobaoeo,  manuflictured. ** 

Gunpowder ** 

1  Leather •* 

Boou  and  shoes paira 

Cables  and  oordaga ewt 

Salt bosh. 

Lead lbs. 

Iron- 
Pig ewt 

Bar ' 

Caatlnga ewt 

All  manufhctures  of 

Copper  and  brass,  and   manaflM- 

tures  of 

Drufi  and  medicines. 

Cotton,  piece  goods- 
Printed  or  colored 

White,  other  than  duck 

Duck 

All  manoftctnres  of 

Hemp- 
Thread 

Bags. 

Cloth 

Other  manufaotares  ot 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Combs 

Buttons , 

Brooms  and  bmahes  of  all  kinds 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus. . . . 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  aonahades 

Morocco  ana  other  leather  not  sold 
by  the  pound 

Fire-engines 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Masteal  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Jewelry,  real  and  imitation 

Other  manofhetures  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  gold  leaf. 

Glass 

Tin 

Pewter  and  lead. 

Marble  and  stone 

Brick,  Hme,  and  cement 

India  rubber  shoes pairs. 

India  rubber  other  than  shoea. . 

Lard  oil gi 

Oilcake 

Artlfloial  flowers 

Coal tona. 

Ice 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

Quick^lver 

Articles  not  enumerated  — 

Manufbctnred 

Raw  produce 

Total 

In  American  vessels. 

In  foreign  vessels 


8,941,665 


14,066 

6,911 

86,400 


60,789 
^676 


158,171 
44,758 


♦1,191787 
888.049 

471,0A0 

10«,518 

50,444 

61,462 

40,628 

688.048 

455,648 

17.708 

8,748.888 

847.108 

555.809 

779,876 

85\874 

144,046 

6,941 


85.886 

15,411 

76.750 

5,586,576 


187^(>I9 
1,149,488 


1815.008 

1,076,959 

800,668 

4,864,879 


80 
406 

89^064 

40^594 
9a960 
8.888 
62.860 
8,910 
1,271 

T,507 
7,940 
106,568 
150,974 
850865 
847.915 
840.988 
148,740 

68378 

894,781 

80,889 

80,584 

185,967 

98.292 

88.608 

160,088 

81,788 

1,886.691 

1,458 

5n,886 

172,268 

10,488390 

18311,880 

681,450 


1590,689 
1794,046 

12^9,486 


$166,546389 
61158,147 


♦828,699,486 
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COUHTUSS. 

Wotat. 

Floux. 

IXDLUr  COBV. 

AtUtlo  Bnasla 

bu*b«Ic 

800 

'975 

45,044 
82,849 

160',408 
19,068,266 
2,107,888 
8,845,888 

4,148;020 

18,SS6 
18,887 

41*108 

882,768 

18,004 

1,728,190 

'400 

8,917 

86 

25',689 
'4I8 

68',04d 

15,455 
42',898 

dolUn. 
'869 

1*462 
62,256 
44,074 

•• 

206',826 
24,415,158 
2,715,004 
4,187,lb6 

8,871*,288 

26,668 
19,886 

41*,802 

892,428 

14,206 

2,228,947 

*560 

8,000 

44 

8l',832 

]\ 

*710 

6l',217 

15,650 
86*768 

750 

610 

728 

8,802 

48,858 

62 

8.841 

6,218 

19,102 

14,446 

6,612 

16,667 

2,184,807 

210,810 

84,000 

19,821 

60 

88,617 

660.856 

287,250 

7,160 

49,986 

17,242 

67.828 

2.898 

18,557 

11,114 

16,851 

748 

850 

2,250 

1,006 

4.800 

8,769 

17,467 

150 

8,642 

192 

862 

8,502 

162 

742 

8,409 

66,266 

6,783 

17,006 

2,102 

7,881 

67,868 

864,612 

17,916 

12,199 

60 

646 

1,761 

2,167 

1,880 

888 

84,164 

100 

dolUn. 

6,027 

2,778 

4,066 

22,626 

10 

268,607 

868 

46,691 

20.280 

116,761 

94,578 

48,984 

98,476 

11,752,647 

1,146,286 

4665S 

107,199 

885 

444,808 

8,065,219 

1,627,261 

80,026 

272,776 

97,214 

886,940 

16,001 

78,180 

61,415 

96,981 

6,887 

2,260 

12,676 

6,726 

20,500 

24,451 

106,467 

1^287 

28,002 

1,876 

2,448 

17,881 

969 

4,110 

67,090 

407,810 

89,682 

109,029 

11,442 

48,086 

864,876 

2,6H207 

110.148 

74,988 

400 

a261 

8,991 

12,064 

11,918 

1,787 

288,878 

700 

boshali. 

4^045 

7*580 

10,881 

8,870 

21^621 

4,749^406 

266,684 

8,111,402 

6 

1,801,740 

61,804 
200,848 

8^687 
046 

18,707 

66 

10,144 

i,m 

0,808 

liiioi 

451 
*660 

*680 

a4oo 

18,877 

14 

0,152 

66.084 

68,827 

600 

962 

*200 

dellan. 

RasslAn  Poasesslons  In  N.  America, 

Sweden  and  Norway , 

Swedlah  Wcat  Indies 

.    2,8© 

Denmarlc. ..  r ............  r .. , 

Danish  West  Indies. 

5,892 
1^846 

Hambarg ....-.,. . . , ,. , ,  ^  r .  ^  ^  - ,  r  r .  t  -  -  ^  -  - 

Bremen  ..••..•....••.•••.•*..•.*• 

6,859 

Holland 

Datoh  West  Indies 

T)nt.<^  OqIvia  .....ti««i-*..t«r.«.ttt'rT 

Dutch  East  Indies 

16,982 

Bebrium. 

S,224,S86 
1801844 

Scotland 

Ireland -.,,,„.-.,,,,-.,,, 

2,m,2M 
0 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

CMUula. 

810,846 

Other  British  North  American  Posses- 
sions.  

40,8i5 

British  West  Indies. 

149,788 

British  Honduras  

British  OufftnA. . . . .  , 

27,087 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

706 

British  Australia. 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

8,244 

French  West  Indies 

60 

7,924 

French  Ouiana 

2,670 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. 

CiiinarT  Islands. 

'    ijm 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba! .' 

70,989 

Porto  Rico 

1,007 

Portugal 

Madeira 

6S7 

Cane  do  Verde  Islands 

.. 

Azores. 

Two  Sicilies 

Turkey  in  Europe 

617 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

.. 

Ports m  Africa.. 

HartL 

8t  Domingo 

Mexico!T7r. 

16OT 
9,WI 

Central  America 

11 

New  Q^ranada 

7,260 

y  enexuela. 

m» 

Braxil 

41,618 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplntine  Hcpublio 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  "     

chiu ,.T?. : 

481 
784 

Peru 

.. 

Ecuador 

,. 

Sandwich  Islands 

.. 

^ther  Islands  in  the  Pnclflc. .      .  ,  .... 

,. 

Japan 

.. 

China 

144 

Whato  Fisheries 

•• 

Total !'.!!!'. 

81,23«4,057 

188,818.624 

4,328,756 

$24,645,849 

10,678,244    ' 

16.890,565 

The  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  redncod  to 
bnsbels  of  wheat  make  52,756,887  bushels,  at 
an  aggregate  value  of  $62,959,473,  a  larger 
quantity  and  value  than  was  ever  before  ship- 
ped from  liie  United  States  in  a  single  year.  Its 
magnitude  may  be  appreciated  when  we  reflect 
that  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  for  the  Union,  per 
census  of  1850,  was  only  100,486,000  bushels. 
Thus  a  quantity  e(|ual  to  more  than  half  the 
crop  was  exported  m  the  fiscal  year  1861.  The 
British  Islands  have  been  by  far  the  largest  cus- 
tomers for  this  grain,  but  France  took  an  unu- 
sual quantity,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  her 
crops.     Generally  France   rivals   the  United 


States  in  supplying  Great  Britain,  but  this  yeiir 
she  was  a  buyer.  The  exports  of  flour  were  also 
considerable  to  the  North  American  colonies. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Sonw 
American  States  and  Spanish  West  Indies  have 
long  been  regular  buyers  of  American  floWt 
particulariy  of  Southern  wheat.  It  is  remark 
able  that  the  large  quantity  this  year  ex^rtea 
has,  so  far  from  raising  the  price  of  floor  m  tw 
home  market,  left  it  lower  than  ever.  The  esti- 
mates at  the  Patent  Office  have  been  that  tne 
consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  StaUsj^ 
three  and  a  half  bushels  per  head.  On  tins 
basis,  the  population  of  the  United  States  per 
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eensos  of  1860  being  in  round  nmnbers  81,000,- 
W^  UMore  wodd  be  required  for  Lome  nse  of  the 
<7(^  of  1860,  which  came  to  market  in  1861, 
10^500,000  bnshels;  but  the  official  retoms 
akoe  fhow  ns  that  there  remained  enough  to 
ttp^  an  the  wants  of  the  people  at  low  prices. 
Hence  the  crops  oonld  not  have  been  less  than 
1$0  or  170  minions  of  bnshels  of  wheat,  of  which 
wudj*  one-third  was  exported,  forming  more 


than  one-fonrth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  nation- 
al exports.  For  the  first  time  since  the  inren- 
tion  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  export  of  grain  has  far 
exceeded  the  valne  of  the  cotton  exported  from 
the  oonntrj.  The  presence  of  sncn  immense 
quantities  of  grain  in  our  sea  ports  is  an  evidence 
not  onlj  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  but  also  of  the  extent  and 
efficiency  of  its  artificial  means  of  transportation. 
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INDISECT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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CONFEDERATE  STATES.    At  the  8d  ses- 

sttoof  tbo  llUi  Congress,  in  1811,  the  dissolu- 
dn  of  Uie  Union  was  spoken  of  for  the  first 
tiDe  by  a  member  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
eho90tt3,  as  a  possible  event  of  the  fntore.  Ttie 
in  which  this  was  received 'br  that 
i  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  looked 
ihj  them  almost  with  sentiments  of  abhor- 
The  ciroomstances  are  interesting  at 
tbk  time.  The  bill  to  form  a  Constitntion  and 
Sttte  Govermnent  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
tai  the  admission  of  such  State  under  the  name 
gf  Lmuaana  into  the  Union,  was  under  consid- 

OtiOD. 

Mr.  Qaincy,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to 
tk  bill,  said :  '^  I  am  compelled  to  aeclare  it  as 
Qj  deliberate  opinion,  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
lb»  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved ; 
tkatthe  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from 
tkdr  obligations ;  and  that,  as  it  will  be  the 
rigbt  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to 
piepare  definitely  for  a  separation,  amicably, 
if  they  can,  violently,  if  they  must." 

Mr.  Quincy  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Fblodexter. 

Ut,  Quincy  repeated  and  justified  the  remark 
1«  had  made,  which,  to  save  all  misapprehen- 
900,  he  committed  to  writing,  in  the  following 
words :  ^  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
meaoh  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this 
ubiod;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their 
mnl  obligation ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of 
ifl,  8D  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
pmre  for  a  separation,  amicably,  if  they  can, 
TOleatly,  if  they  must." 

After  some  little  confusion,  Mr.  Poindezter 
required  the  decision  of  the  Speaker,  whether 
it  wu  consistent  with  the  propriety  of  debate, 
to  use  such  an  expression.  He  said  it  was  radi- 
ttUj  wrong  for  any  member  to  use  arguments 
going  to  dissolve  the  Government,  ana  tumble 
Uus  body  itself  to  dust  and  ashes.  It  would  be 
foQod,  from  the  gentleman^s  statement  of  his 
laognsge,  that  he  had  declared  the  right  of  any 
portioQ  of  the  people  to  separate. 

Kr.  Qaincy  wished  the  Speaker  to  decide, 
for  if  the  gentleman  was  permitted  to  debate 
the  qaestioD,  he  should  lose  one-half  of  his 
qieeeh. 

The  Speaker  said  that  great  latitude  in  de- 
bate was  generally  allowed ;  and  that,  by  way 
of  ugoment  against  a  bill,  the  first  part  of  the 
gentleman^s  observations  was  admissible;  but 
the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  viz.,  "  That 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  some  States  to  prepare 
ftff  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  most,"  was  contrary  to  the  order  of 


Mr.  Qaincy  appealed  from  his  decision,  and 
^ired  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  appeal. 

The  question  was  stated  thus :  '*  Is  the  deci- 
^  of  the  Speaker  correct?  "  And  decided, 
«y«,63;  noes,  66. 

Occasionally  the  subject  was  alluded  to  in 
^  Pitigiese  of  time,  until  it  was  regarded  as  a 
M  to  be  abhorred,  but  yet  such  as  might  be 


both  possible  and  necessary  under  some  circum- 
stances of  wrung  and  oppress^ion. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  was  so 
destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
New  England  States,  that  thev,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, withheld  and  refused  their  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  State  authorities  took  decisive  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
obtaining  volunteers.  Separation  from  the 
Union  was  discussed  and  advocated. 

Finally  public  sentiment  became  so  strong 
that  a  Convention  was  held  at  Hartford,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  was  convened  to  oon« 
aider  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  devi^^e  a  remedy. 
What  its  view  of  public  afiairs  might  be,  and 
what  would  be  the  remedy  it  might  suggest, 
was  too  well  known  to  the  public  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  Its  sessions,  like  those  of  the  Conven- 
tions in  the  seceding  States,  were  held  in  secret, 
or  with  doors  closed  against  every  one  except 
members  of  the  Convention.  Whatever  were 
the  recommendations  of  this  body,  no  pubUc 
action  took  place  upon  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  speiedy  coa- 
dusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

The  result  of  this  Convention  was  to  recog- 
nize and  reaflirm  the  principle  or  doctrine 
which  had  hitherto  been  unofficially,  and  only 
by  individuals  announced,  that  a  separation  of 
the  States,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or 
rather  a  withdrawal  of  a  State  or  States  from 
the  Union,  could,  under  some  circumstances,  be 
rightful  and  just  This  justification  would  be 
found  to  arise  firom  acts  of  oppression  and 
wrong  persistently  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Government  So  slow  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion as  against  their  own  admirably  formed 
system  of  government,  and  so  attached  and 
loyal  were  they  to  this  system  of  government, 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  at  Hart- 
ford were  ever  after  refused  all  public  favor, 
and  carried  with  them  the  frowns  of  the  people 
down  to  their  graves. 

The  institution  of  domestic  slavery  had  always 
been  repugnant  to  a  large  number  of  conscien- 
tious persons  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  but  more  extensively  in  the  former.  Upon 
the  application  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union  in  1819,  opposi- 
tion was  made,  which  was  based  upon  hostility 
to  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
At  this  time  the  strife  ran  so  high  as  to  present 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  render  it 
more  familiar  to  their  minds.  This  difficulty 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  subject  now  disappeared  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  until  the  years  1881  and  ^82,  when  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  took  the  ground  that 
the  tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1828,  was 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  so  unjust  and 
oppressive  in  its  operation  against  her  that 
it  should  not  be  executed  within  her  limits. 
The  issne  joined  in  this  case  did  not  present 
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the  true  point  involved.  It  became  a  question 
of  strength  between  the  Federal  Qovemment 
and  the  State.  The  State  herself  was  divided 
in  sentiment.  The  Federal  Government  made 
oonoessions,  and  all  <^>en  signs  of  strife  disi^ 
peared.  In  this  instance,  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong  oonld  not  be  stated  in  precise 
words,  nor  estimated  in  figures.  Thej  were 
not  of  snch  a  positive  and  flagrant  character 
%hat  the  world  conld  see  or  comprehend  them. 
Hence  the  coarse  of  Sonth  Carolina  at  that  time 
has  not  been  approved  bj  the  sentiment  of 
mankind.  Bj  this  difficulty  a  great  stride  was 
taken  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  a 
separation  of  the  States.  The  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  reached  the  actual  borders 
of  a  violent  struggle. 

Enough  had  been  seen  of  the  operation  of  the 
Government  to  prove  that  this  question  of  sep- 
aration of  a  State  or  States  from  the  Union,  was 
one  which  the  Americam  neople  must  some  time 
meet  and  decide.  Indeed,  it  may  be  declared, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  if  the  right  of  revo- 
lution is  sacred,  such  is  the  tendency  of  all  hu- 
man government,  either  through  ignorance  or 
negligence,  or  fi*om  a  wilftJ  purpose,  at  some 
period,  to  persist  in  oppressive  and  unjust  meas- 
ures, that  none  can  escape  the  bitter  experience 
of  internal  bloodshed.  In  other  words,  if  those 
who  have  power  will  oppress,  then  those  who 
are  oppressed,  or  who  think  they  are  oppressed, 
or  who  suppose  they  are  about  to  be  oppressed, 
will  certainly  resist,  or  they  must  consent  to 
become  slaves. 

At  this  time,  political  agitation  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  commenced.  This  brought  out, 
in  1835,  political  agitation  for  its  defence  and 
protection.  Small  and  insignificant  at  first,  this 
contest  grew  into  a  terrific  flame.  The  latter 
party  always  asserted  that,  under  a  just  and 
strict  administration  of  the  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  their  rights  were  safe, 
and  slavery,  as  an  institution,  could  not  be  es- 
sentially damaged.  At  the  same  time,  they 
boldly  and  fully  declared  that,  if  the  time  should 
.  ever  come  when  they  should  be  convinced  that 
they  could  not  retain  their  rights  as  slaveholders 
and  slaveholding  States,  within  the  Union  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  tlien  should  seek  those  rights  and  that 
protection  without  the  Union.  In  other  words, 
a  separation  or  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  to 
be  the  alternative  of  the  triumph  of  one  side, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  other.  With  an  astonish- 
ing indiflTerence,  apparently,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple witnessed  this  contest.  It  can  be  explained 
only  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  attachment 
to  the  Union  of  all  the  States  was  so  great,  and 
its  civil  and  social  advantages  so  conspicuous 
that  none  were  ready  to  believe  a  serious  pur- 
pose for  its  destruction  could  be  formed.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  4th  of  November,  1860,  the  issue 
was  decided.  The  political  agitators  for  the 
limitation  or  abolition  of  slavery,  triumphed 
over  the  political  agitators  for  its  defence  and 
protection.    The  latter  party  immediately  took 


the  steps  which  they  bdieved  to  be  neoessarj 
to  carry  out  their  long-threatened  purpose.      It 
may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  these 
pages  to  ask  if  they  were  justified  in  beginniiig^ 
these  proceedings  t   In  answer,  it  may  b«  asked 
if  the  slaveholding  States  were  sufifering  at  that 
time,  under  the  hand  of  the  Federal  QoY&m- 
ment,  such  oppression  and  such  wrongs  as  Jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  of  revela- 
tion?   They  were   not.    Did  they  fear    the 
speedy  infliction  of  such  wrongs  as  w(mld  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  the  right  of  revolntion  t 
This  question  is  asked  on  the  presumption  tJiat 
the  apprehension  of  wrongs  and  oppression  will 
justify  revolution;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  let  it  be  granted.    On  this  question 
turns  the  whole  case.    Did  they  fear  and  ap- 
prehend these  wrongs?  and  were  their  femrs 
just  and  well  founded  ?    The  debates  at  the  2d 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  contain  the  views 
of    Southern   Senators   and   Representatives. 
(See  OoNOBESS,  U.  S.)   According  to  these  state- 
ments such  were  their  fears  and  apprehensions. 
South  Carolina,  after  adopting  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  issued  a  declaration  of  grievances, 
which  consist  of  past  injuries  she  has  sufiTered. 
(See  South  Cakouna.)    This  point  was  also 
aiscuBsed  in  the  South  Carolina  State  Conven- 
tion.   The  views  there  entertained,  are  shown 
in  the  following  debate : 

Mr.  Parker:  "Mr.  President,  it  appears  to 
me,  with  great  deference  to  the  opinions  that 
have  been  expressed,  that  the  public  mind  is  fully 
made  up  to  the  great  occasion  that  now  awaits 
us.  It  is  no  spasmodic  effort  that  has  come 
suddenly  upon  us,  but  it  has  been  gradually 
culminating  for  a  long  series  of  years,  until  at 
last  it  has  come  to  that  point  when  we  may 
say  the  matter  is  entirely  right." 

Mr.  Inglis :  "  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any 
gentleman  present  who  wishes  to  debate  this 
matter,  of  course  this  body  will  hear  him ;  bat 
as  to  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  a  discussion,  I  for 
one  am  oppposed  to  it.  As  my  friend  (Mr. 
Parker)  has  said,  most  of  us  have  had  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  I  presume  we  have  by  this  time 
arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Keitt :  *^  Sir,  we  are  performing  a  great 
act,  which  involves  not  only  the  stirring  pres- 
ent, but  embraces  the  whole  great  future  of 
ages  to  come.  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
movement  ever  since  I  entered  political  life.  I 
am  content  with  what  has  been  done  to-day, 
and  content  with  what  will  take  place  to-mor- 
row. We  have  carried  the  body  of  this  Union 
to  its  last  resting-place,  and  now  we  will  drop 
the  flag  over  its  grave.  After  that  is  done,  I 
am  res^y  to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  remaining 
ceremonies  for  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Rhett:  "The  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  not  an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  any 
thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election,  op 
by  the  ndn-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
It  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  fathering 
head  for  thirty  years.    The  election  of  Lincoln 
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ud  Hunlin  was  the  last  straw  on  tha  back  of 
Oe  camel.  But  it  was  not  the  onJ  j  one.  Tha 
took  was  nearlj  broken  before.  The  point 
^n  which  I  differ  firom  mj  friend  is  this:  He 
ifi  he  thought  it  expedient  for  ns  to  pot  this 
ptit  ^[aestion  before  the  worid  npon  tnis  sim- 
pii  mattor  of  wrongs  on  the  qaeetion  of  slsTerj, 
Aid  that  question  tamed  qpon  the  fhgitiye  slaye 
hm.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  fogitive  slave  law, 
I  myself  doobt  its  oonstitutionalitjr,  and  I 
tabted  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I 
918  a  member  of  that  body.  The  States,  acting 
IstfaNT  sovereign  eapaoitj,  should  be  wppn- 
tte  for  the  rendition  of  f agitiTe  slaves.  That 
ms  oor  best  security.'' 

Sds  in  the  eoiTe9p(mdeBoe  of  Messrs.  Rest, 
TiDooy,  and  ]£ann,  with  Lord  John  Bnssell, 
fts  right  of  separation  is  placed  on  other 

(j8m  DiPLOMATIO  OOBBBSPONDINOB  OV 
DIRATB  StATBS,  oUo  PuBUO  DoOUMBMTS, 

t^fPretidentDoMM,)  Admitting,  then, 
odMthfltanding  these  Tarious  statements,  that 
taft  of  wrongs  and  destruction  to  the  in- 
ilitskion  of  slavery  were  entertained,  and  that 
nsh  appreliensiona,  if  well  founded,  are  a  Jus- 
tiiestion  of  revolution ;  yet,  on  this  point,  it  is 
■ffiaoit  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
fiBBeot  has  always  been  ready  to  oonipromise 
k  her  diffioolties  with  any  State.  IT  it  had 
■editaked  evU  in  the  new  hands  in  which  it  has 
ken  placed,  of  which  not  the  first  sign  had  yet 
MSftred,  its  hands  would  have  been  tied  by 
fliaaction  of  nearly  half  the  voters  in  the  six- 
tns  Hortliem  States,  and  by  the  action  of  all 
tks  voters  in  the  fifteen  Southern  States.  On 
As  seoiasion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  of  her 
ittiseiis  used  Uiis  language : 

"Posterity  will  regard  the  act  as  wanting  in 
aUtemanship,  and  the  greatest  folly  ever  com- 
Bitted  by  a  great  and  prosperous  people.  But 
ndae  prosperity  begets  hizury  and  restlessness, 
flri  gnve  deeds  are  often  committed  without 
nSsdaon  or  reason.  Posterity  wiU  censure  the 
«t  ef  secession,  i<x  the  reason  that  the  seced- 
og  Ststes,  in  their  several  Conventions,  made 
so  demands  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  but 
■iffly— yea,  blindly — precipitated  a  revolution. 
To  Bfamd  justified  in  the  eye  of  the  future,  and 
Mm  the  scrutiny  of  civilization,  we  should 
teiand  redress  in  a  Oonvention  of  all  the 


Ihe  first  publio  act  which  took  place,  having 
ftr  its  ultimate  object  the  formation  of  a 
tethem  Confederacy,  was  the  call  for  a  State 
Convention  in  South  Carolina.  This  resulted 
kthe  secession  of  that  State,  and  was  followed 
gpidly  by  the  seceasion  of  Alabsma,  Florida, 
nMppi,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
peGnnary  proceedings  whicli  have  come  to 
s^  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The 
mt  public  step  is  to  be  found  described  in  a 
tatter  from  the  Colonel  of  the  Ordnance,  H. 
K>  Orug,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph  Holt, 
^M  January  15,  1861,  stating  the  number  of 
"Att  snd  muskets  sent  to  the  Southern  States 
Airfiig  the  year  1860.    It  is  as  follows : 


**  SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
reference  of  a  letter  from  the  Uon.  B.  Stanton, 
asking  for  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of 
aims  iWxn  the  armories  to  the  arsenals  and 
other  places  of  deposit  for  safe  keeping,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1860,  to  that  of  January  1, 
1861,  Apc 

*'  In  oomplianoe  with  yoor  directions,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  80th  day  of  De- 
oember,  1869,  an  order  was  received  from  the 
War  Department  directing  the  transfer  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thouMnd  muskets  from  the 
Springfield  (Mms.)  and  WatervUet  (N.  T.)  ar- 
senals  to  dififorent  arsenals  at  the  South.  Orders 
were  given  in  obedience  to  these  instmctions 
on  the  80th  of  May,  1860,  and  the  arms  were 
removed  during  the  past  ^riag  from  and  to  the 
I^aoes  as  follows  :— 

"From  Springfield  armory  sixty-five  thou« 
sand  percussion  mnskets,  calibre  aizty-nine 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

**  From  Watertown  arsenal  six  thousand  per- 
cussion rifles,  calibre  fif^-ibor  hundredths  of 
an  inch. 

**  From  Watervllet  arsenal  four  thoosand  per* 
cussion  rifies,  calibre  fif^-lbar  hundredths  of 
an  inch. 

*^  Of  which  there  wwe  sent  as  follows : 

Chtfle««OQ(S.0.)inensl...    9,t90  6.790  t,000 

North  CsroliMi  siMosI 1&,408  9,520  2,000 

AogoaU  (Qa.)  aneoal 12,880  7.620  2,000 

Mount  Vernon.  Ala 9.230  5,720  2,000 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 18,520  11,420  2,000 

'^  The  arms  thus  transferred,  which  were  at 
the  Oharleston  arsenal,  the  Mount  Vernon  ar- 
senal, and  the  Baton  Rouge  arsenal,  have  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  several  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and 
are  no  longer  in  possession  of  tbe  Ordnance 
Department.  Those  stored  at  the  Augusta  ar- 
senal and  at  North  Carolina  are  still  in  charge 
of  officers  of  this  Department. 

^  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  have  been 
transfers  from  the  armories  to  difl^rent  arse- 
nals, as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  demanded, 
for  immediate  issues  to  the  army  and  to  the 
States,  under  tlie  act  of  April  23,  1808,  and 
which  I  infer  are  not  intended  to  be  embraced 
in  the  call  of  the  Uouse  of  Representatives." 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1860,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  sent  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
a  letter,  containing  "  views  suggested  by  the  im- 
minent danger  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union  by 
the  secession  of  one  or  more  of  tbe  Southern 
States.'^  In  this  paper  he  suggested  certain 
measures  of  precaution  which  should  be  taken 
by  tbe  Government  to  prevent  the  anticipated 
disruption.  Why  they  were  not  adopted  will 
presently  appear.  So  much  of  them  as  apper- 
tain to  Uie  steps  proper  for  the  Government  to 
take,  were  us  follows: — 

"From  a  knowledge  of  our  Southern  popula- 
tion it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  tnere  !&• 
some  danger  of  an  early  act  of  rashness  prelim- 
inary to  secession,  viz.,  the  seizure  of  some  or 
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all  of  the  following  posta :  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  in  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Or- 
leans, both  without  garrisons;  Fort  Morgan, 
below  Mobile,  without  a  garrison ;  Forts  Pick- 
ens and  MoRae,  Pensacola  harbor,  with  an  in- 
safficient  garrison  for  one;  Fort  Pulaski,  be- 
low Savannah,  without  a  garrison ;  Forts  Moul- 
trie and  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  the  former 
with  an  insufficient  garrison,  and  the  latter 
without  any ;  and  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton 
Roads,  without  a  sufficient  garrison.  In  my 
opinion,  all  these  works  should  be  immediately 
so  garrisoned  as  to  make  any  attempt  to  take 
any  one  of  them,  by  surprise  or  e(ntp  de  main, 
ridiculous. 

**  With  the  army  faithful  to  its  allegiance^nd 
the  navy  probably  equally  so,  and  with  a  Fed- 
eral Executive,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  of 
firmness  and  moderation,  which  the  country 
has  a  right  to  expect — moderation  being  an  ele- 
ment of  power  not  less  than  firnmess — ^there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  danger  of  secession 
may  be  made  to  pass  away  without  one  conflict 
of  arms,  one  execution,  or  one  arrest  for  treason. 

*'*'  In  the  mean  time  it  is  suggested  that  ex- 
ports should  remain  as  free  as  at  present ;  all 
duties,  however,  on  imports,  collected,  (outside 
of  the  cities,*)  as  such  receipts  would  be  needed 
for  the  national  debt,  invalid  pensions,  &c.,  and 
only  articles  contraband  of  war  be  refused  ad- 
mittance. But  even  this  refusal  would  be  un- 
necessary, as  the  foregoing  views  eschew  the 
idea  of  invading  a  seceded  State. 

"WiNFiELD  Scott. 

"New  Yori:,  October  29, 1860." 

The  copy  sent  to  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd, 
contains  these  additional  remarks : 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  'Views'  only  apply 
to  a  case  of  secession  that  makes  a  gap  in  the 
present  Union.  The  falling  off  say  of  Texas, 
or  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  from  the  Potomac 
south,  was  not  within  the  scope  of  General  S.'s 
provisional  remedies. 

"  It  is  his  opinion  that  instructions  should  be 
given,  at  once,  to  the  commanders  of  the  Bar- 
ancas.  Forts  Moultrie  and  Monroe,  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  surprises  and  coups  de  main. 
As  to  regular  approaches,  nothing  can  be  said 
or  done,  at  this  time,  without  volunteers. 

"  There  is  one  (regular)  company  at  Boston, 
one  here,  (at  the  Narrows,)  one  at  Pittsburgh, 
one  at  Augnsta,  Ga.,  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge — in 
all  five  companies  only,  within  reach,  to  garrison 
or  reinforce  the  forts  mentioned  in  the  *  Views.' 

"General  Scott  is  all  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  Union.  He  is,  however,  not  without 
hope  that  all  dangers  and  difficulties  will  pass 
away  without  leaving  a  scar  or  painful  recollec- 
tion behind. 

"  The  Secretary's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  October  ZO,lSiiO.  W.  S." 

*  In  forts  or  on  board  ships  of  war.    The  great  atm  and 

•  object  of  this  plan  was  to  gain  time— say  eight  or  ten 

months  -  to  await  expected  measures  of  conciliation  on  the 

part  of  the  North,  and  the  snl^Idonce  of  angry  feelings  in 

tbe  oppoaite  quarter. 


The  part  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  War  ixi 
&vor  of  the  seceding  States  was  not  made  ap^ 
parent  until  some  months  later.  On  the  lat; 
of  April,  three  months  afber  the  resignation  or 
the  Secretary,  there  appeared  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  a  eulogy  of  him  which  vindicates 
his  patriotism  to  the  Confederate  States  by  & 
statement  of  facts :     . 

"All  who  have  attended  to  the  developments^ 
of  the. last  three  months,  and  know  aught  of  the 
movements  of  the  Buchanan  Administration  np 
to  the  time  of  Floyd's  resignation,  will  justify 
the  assertion  that  the  Southern  Confederacy 
would  not  and  could  not  be  in  existence  at  this 
hour  but  for  the  action  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
War.    The  plan  invented  by  Gen.  Scott  to  stop 
secession  was,  like  all  campaigns  devised  by 
him,  very  able  in  its  details,  and  nearly  certain 
of  general  success.    The  Southern  States  are 
full  of  arsenals  and  forts,  commanding  their 
rivers  and  strategic  points.    Gen.  Scott  desired 
to  transfer  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
these  forts  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble.   Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  revolution 
would  have  been  paralyzed  in  the  whole  South, 
and  the  submissionist  party  would  have  been 
organized  on  a  very  different  footing  from  what 
we  now  know.    The  Southern  States  could 
not  have  cut  off  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  forts  without  a  great 
fleet,  which  they  cannot  build  fur  years,  or 
take  them  by  land  without  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  many  hundred  millions  of  doUare, 
and  several  campaigns,  and  many  a  bloody 
siege.    Had  Gen.  Scott  been  enabled  to  get 
those  forts  in  the  condition  he  desired  them  to 
be,  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  now 
exist.      • 

*'But  the  codperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  necessary  to  the  movement  of  troops ; 
and  in  lieu  of  cooperating,  the  Secretary  of 
War  thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade. 
Every  day  saw  the  battle  fought  in  President 
Buchanan^s  Cabinet,  and  every  day  the  solitary 
champion  of  the  South  was  forced  closer  to  the 
comer  of  the  wall.  That  day  came  when  he 
was  fairly  beaten.  He  resigned,  but  not  with 
stealth  or  shame ;  he  resigned  with  a  clap  of 
thunder.  While  the  Administration  was  giving 
the  orders  for  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Southern  country,  it  was  actually  in  negotiation 
with  the  Commissioners  of  South  Carolina. 
This  fact,  if  made  clearly  manifest,  sufficiently 
unveiled  the  design  and  the  character  of  the 
Cabinet,  and.  causing  his  resignation  to  turn  on- 
that  ppecification,  the  Secretary  drew  the  eyei 
of  the  entire  world  on  that  one  focus.  The 
Southern  leaders  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
position,  and  perceiving  that  if  they  gave  a 
week's  respite  to  a  plot  actually  in  course  of 
execution  they  were  hopelessly  lost,  ihey  sent 
over  the  country  the  orders  which  led  to  the 
popular  seizure  of  all  the  forts  in  the  South  ex- 
cept two." 

By  these  movements  the  seceding  States  were 
protected  from  the  military  arm  of  the  Govtm- 
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iMoL  The  plans  fbr  combined  operations  were 
eoneerted  at  Washington,  and  nuule  known  to 
^  pnblio  throQgh  the  press  of  that  citj  in  the 
ffiowing  manner.    The  leading  print  said : 

*The  subjoined  oommunication.  disclosing 
te  designs  of  Uiose  who  have  undertaken  to 
]Md  the  moTement  now  threatening  a  perma- 
■nt  dissolution  of  the  Union,  comes  to  ns  from 
a  disdnguisbed  citizen  of  the  South,  who  for- 
Bcrij  represented  his  State  with  great  distino- 
6on  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  Tem- 
porarilj  sojourning  in  this  city,  he  has  become 
■itfaendcaijy  informed  of  the  facts  recited  in 
&ub  sobjoined  letter,  whidi  he  communicates  to 
as  under  a  sense  of  dntj,  and  for  the  accuracy 
of  whic^  he  makes  himself  responsible.  Nothing 
bit  assurances  coming  from  such  an  intelligent, 
idiaUe  source,  could  induce  us  to  accept  the 
flitbenticity  of  these  startling  statements,  which 
is  deeply  eoncem  not  only  the  welfare  but  the 
honor  of  the  Southern  people.*' 

WAtaxvoTOir,  Jannaiy  9, 1861. 
I  eham  that  on  Isst  Satardajr  oiffht  a  caucus  was 
held  in  mis  dty  by  the  Soatbem  Secession  Senators 
frgm  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  MiaaiMippi.  Louia- 
w^  Arfauiaas,  aud  Texas.  It  was  then  and  there  re- 
lolTcd  in  effect  to  assume  to  themselres  the  j>olitioai 
ftmti  of  the  South,  and,  to  control  all  political  and 
■ffitary  operations  for  the  present,  they  telegraphed 
lo  complete  the  plan  of  seizino;  forts,  arsenals,  and  ous- 
tQohhottKSy  and  adrised  the  ConTentions  now  in  sea- 
Mo,  and  soon  to  assemble,  to  pass  ordinances  fbr  im- 
BKdiate  secession ;  but,  in  order  to  thwart  an j  opera- 
tions of  the  OeTemmeot  here,  the  Conventions  of  the 
noedlog  Sutes  are  to  retain  their  representations  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Tbey  also  advised,  ordered,  or  directed  the  assem- 
Wng  of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  seceding 
States  at  Montgomery  on  the  ISth  of  February.  This 
ean  of  course  only  be  done  bj  the  revolutionary  con- 
TentiODS  usurping  the  powers  of  the  people  and  send- 
Bg  ddesates  over  whom  they  will  lose  all  control  in 
the  est^ishnient  of  a  Provisional  Qovemment,  which 
is  tht  plao  of  the  dictators. 

T^  caucus  also  resolved  to  take  the  most  effectual 
SKsas  to  dragoon  the  Legislatures  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tMky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Virginia  into 
ftOoiiing  the  seceding  States.  Maryland  is  also  to  be 
isfiaeooed  by  such  appeals  to  popular  passion  as 
hare  led  to  the  revolutionary  steps  which  promise  a 
eosflick  with  the  State  and  Federal  Ooremments  in 
T^xas. 

They  have  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  avenues 
if  iofijrmation  in  the  South— the  telegraph,  the  press, 
sad  the  general  control  of  the  postmasters.  They  also 
cooftdently  rely  upon  defections  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Thenectacle  here  presented  is  startling  to  contem- 
pbte.  Senators  intrusted  with  the  representative  sov- 
cnigBty  of  the  Stotee,  and  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
Btitntion  of  the  United  States,  while  yet  actine  as  the 
vrivyoooneillorsof  the  President,  and  anxiously  looked 
iobj  their  constituents  to  effect  some  practical  plan  of 
a^Sutment,  deliberately  conceive  a  conspiracy  for  the 
sfcitfarow  of  the  Oovemment  through  the  military  or- 
psiiations,  the  dangerous  secret  order  of  the  Knights 
of  ttie  Golden  Circle,  **  Committees  of  Safetj,"  South- 
ern Leagues,  and  other  agencies  at  their  command : 
fhey  hire  instituted  as  thorough  a  military  and  ciTil 
despotism  as  ever  cursed  a  maddened  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  form  of  government 
wfaieh  a  Convention  thus  hurriedly  thrown  together  at 
Montgomery  will  irrevocably  fasten  upon  a  deluded 
sod  onsospecting  people.  It  must  essentially  be  *'a 
noBarcbj  foundea  upon  military  principles,"  or  it 
csmiot  endure.  Those  who  usurp  power  never  fail  to 
forge  strong  chains. 


It  may  be  too  late  to  sound  the  alarm.  Nothing  may 
be  able  to  arrest  the  action  of  revolutionary  gribonato 
whose  decrees  are  principally  in  **  secret  session!." 
But  I  call  upon  the  people  to  pause  and  reflect  before 
they  are  forced  to  surrender  every  principle  of  liberty, 
or  to  flgbt  those  who  are  becoming  tbeir  masters  rather 
than  tbeir  servants.  KATON. 

A  letter  fW>m  Washington  to  the  Baltimore 
press,  of  the  10th,  nmde  this  statement:  ''The 
feeders  oi  the  Southern  morement  are  consult- 
ing as  to  the  best  nM)de  of  consolidating  their 
interests  into  a  Confederacy  onder  a  Prorision- 
al  Gk>vemment.  The  plan  is  to  make  Senator 
Hnnter,  of  Vir^nia,  Provisional  President,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  of  defence,  Mr.  Uanter  possesses  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  the  phUosophioal  oharao- 
teristics  of  Jefferson  than  any  other  statesman 
now  living.  Col.  Davis  is  a  graduate  oi  West 
Point,  was  distingubhed  for  gallantnr  at  Bnena 
Vista,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Pierce,  and  is  not  second  to  (General 
Scott  in  militarv  acience  or  courage.** 

It  is  charged  above  that  the  caucus  met  on 
Saturday  ni|^t,  January  6th.  A  despatch  from 
Washington,  under  the  date  of  January  6thf 
appeared  in  the  Charleston  press  on  Monday, 
January  7th,  relating  to  the  same  caocua,  ana 
was  as  follows : 

**  WasnroiOK,  Jamutrp  6. 

*'The  Senators  from  those  of  the  Southern 
States  which  have  called  Conventions  of  their 
people  met  in  caucus  last  night,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

'*  BrnUpsd,  That  we  recommend  to  our  respective 
States  immediate  secession. 

"  Bt»ol94dj  That  we  reoommend  the  boldiog  of  a 
General  Convention  of  the  said  States,  to  be  holdcn  in 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  some  period  not 
later  than  the  15th  day  of  February,  1861. 

**  These  resolutions  were  telegraphed  this  even* 
ing  to  the  Conventions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida.  A  third  resolatton  is  also  known 
to  have  been  adopted,  but  it  is  of  a  confidential 
character,  not  to  do  divulged  at  present.  Thero 
was  a  good  deal  of  discnsslon  in  the  caucus  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  seceding  States 
ought  to  continue  their  delegations  in  Congress 
till  the  4th  of  March,  to  prevent  unfriendly  l^g- 
idation,  or  whether  the  Kepresentatives  of  the 
seceding  States  should  all  resign  together,  and 
leave  a  clear  field  to  the  Opposition  to  pass 
such  bills,  looking  to  coercion,  as  they  may  see 
fit.  It  is  believ^  that  the  opinion  that  they 
should  remain  prevailed.^* 

The  Senators  who  represented  the  Statee 
above  mentioned  were  as  follows : 

j^Za^mo— Benjamin  Fitxpatrick,  C.  C.  Clay,  jr. 
ArkanMOM—H.  W.  Johnson,  Wm.  K.  Sebastian. 
&«>iyia— Robert  Toombs,  Alfred  Iverson. 
Zouinana-^,  P.  Benjamin,  John  Slidell. 
J/Mf«M^>p»— Jefferson  Davis,  Albert  G.  Brown. 
Te3UU,--Johik  Hemphill,  Louis  T.  Wigfall. 
Fiarida-Dmvid  L.  Yulee,*  S.  B.  Mallory. 

*  On  the  captnre  of  Femandlna,  io  Florids«  \>y  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  in  March,  18S8,  nDmorons  letters  and  papers 
were  foand  to  the  houses  abandoned  bf  the  inbabttAnts. 
among  which  was  the  following  letter.  Its  statement  of 
&cts  coincides  so  accurately  with  the  representations  oi 
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fhe  subsequent  progress  of  erents  has  served 
to  show  how  accurate  was  the  intelligence,  and 
how  deliberate  was  the  inception  of  the  {dot 
devised  a^inst  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and 
the  stability  of  the  Government ;  for  the  events 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  secession 
since  that  time  have  been  but  the  fhlfilment  of 
the  programme  prescribed  by  this  Senatorial 
caucus.  The  leaders  of  the  disunion  movement 
did  *' assume  to  themselves  the  political  power 
of  the  South.'*  They  did  control  **  all  political 
and  military  operations.*'  Forts,  arsenals,  and 
custom-houses  were  seized  in  obedience  to  tele- 
graphic orders.  (See  Forts.)  State  Oonven- 
tions  did  pass  ordinances  of  immediate  and 
separate  secession.  A  Convention  of  delegates 
from  the  seceding  States  was  held  at  Montgom- 
ery in  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed,  and  these 
delegates  were  arbitrarily  appointed  by  the 
several  State  Conventions  whose  members  had 
been  elected  with  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
such  ulterior  functions.  (See  Congbess,  Con- 
FEDBRATB.)  **  Defections  from  the  army  and 
navy"  were  openly  rewarded  by  promotions 
in  the  **  Southern  service." 

The  principal  features  in  all  these  proceedings 
in  the  different  States  were  these :  they  were 
prompt,  conducted  in  secret  sessions,  and  after- 
wards enforced  by  the  State  authorities.  The 
people  had  no  calm,  deliberate  voice  in  the 
matter.  In  some  instances  the  authority  call- 
ing the  State  Convention  expressly  forbid  the 


others  who  are  weH  known,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  authenUcit/. 

WASHDCGTOir,  January  7, 1861. 

Mt  dear  Snt:— On  the  other  side  Is  a  copr  of  resolntlons 
adopted  at  a  consnltation  of  the  Senators  from  the  seced- 
ing Btatc^  in  which  Oeoreia,  Alabama,  Lonislana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  were  present  The  idea  of 
the  meeting  was  that  the  States  should  go  out  at  once  and 
provide  for  the  early  organization  of  a  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, not  latf>r  than  the  16th  of  February.  This  time  is 
allowed  to  enable  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  participate.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  if  we  left  here,  Jbrce^  loan^ 
and  volunUer  biUs  might  be  poMtd,  which  would  put  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities;  whereas,  bj 
remaining  in  our  places  until  the  16th  of  March,  It  is  thought 
we  can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan  tied,  and  disable 
the  Bepublicans  from  effecting  any  legislation  which  will 
.  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  incoming  Administration. 

The  resolutions  will  be  sent  by  the  delegation  to  the 
President  of  the  Convention.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
Mr.  Mallonr  this  morning.  Hawkins  [the  Bepresentatlve 
from  Florida]  is  In  Connecticut.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
It  best  to  send  you  this  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

In  haste,  yours  truly.  D.  L.  YULEE. 

J.  8.  FiNHKO AN,  Sovereign  Convention. 

Rewired,  That  In  our  opinion,  each  of  the  Southern 
States  should,  as  soon  as  may  be,  secede  firom  the  Union. 

B4«oU>ed^  That  provlslfin  should  be  made  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  oreanize  a  Confederacy  of  the  seceding  States,  the 
Convention  to  meet  not  later  than  tlic  16th  of  February,  at 
the  City  of  Montgomery,  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

SMolved^  That  In  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  that  is 
threatened  against  the  seoedlng  States,  and  which  may  be 
consummated  before  the  4th  of  March,  we  ask  instructions 
whether  the  delegations  are  to  remain  In  Congress  until 
that  date  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  legislation. 

liesolred^  That  a  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  appointed, 
consisting  of  M<>s0rs.  Davia,  SUdelI,and  Mallory,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  ordinances  of 
secession  were  pawe)!  as  follows :— Mississippi.  January  9th; 
AUbama  and  Florida,  January  11th;  Louisiana,  January 
26th;  Texas,  February  Ist.  The  Confederate  Congress  met 
at  Montgomery  on  February  4th,  and  Preo!dent  Davis  was 
inaugurated  February  19th. 


passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secesnon  which 
should  be  binding,  unless  it  was  ratified  bj  tho 
people. 

On  the  19th  of  Jannuy  a  committee  in  Iho 
Mssisnppi  Legislatore  reported  a  series  of  reso- 
lations  to  provide  for  a  Soothem  Confederacy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment.   On  this  same  day,  Gov.  Pid^ens,   of 
Sonth  Carolina,  sent  by  telegraph  the  follow- 
ing despatch  to  the  Commissioner,  A.-B.  Jacdc- 
son,  from  that  State  to  Mississippi :  ^*  Please 
nrge  Mississippi  to  send  delegates  to  the  Mont- 
gomery meeting  of  States,  at  &s  early  a  day  bm 
possible— say  4th   Febmary — to  form  imme- 
diately a  strong  Provisional  Government.     It 
is  the  only  thing  to  prevent  war,  and  let  that 
Convention  elect  immediately  a  Conmoander- 
in-Chief  for  the  seceding  States." 

The  State  Conventions  of  Sonth  Carolina 
and  Alabama  urged  the  Montgomery  Congress, 
and  hence,  in  the  Conventions  of  aU  the  seced- 
ing States,  delegates  were  appointed  to  this 
Congress.  Among  others  was  Howell  Oobb, 
of  Georgia,  who  resigned  his  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on 
the  10th  day  of  December,  1860. 

So  loyal,  however,  were  the  people  of  some 
of  the  States,  and  particularly  Louisiana,  to  the 
Union,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  step  of 
disunion,  they  still  hoped  the  end  would  be 
a  reunion.  They  looked  to  the  fact  that  the 
border  States  remained  in  the  Union  as  an 
assurance  that  they,  through  the  mediation  of 
these  States,  could  be  received  back  after  the 
delirium  of  secession  was  over.  They  openly 
declared  that  if,  as  people  of  the  Gulf  States, 
they  could  obtain  the  assurance  of  a  faithful  en- 
forcement of  the  Constitution,  in  some  such  form 
as  the  Crittenden  bill  suggested,  they  would  co- 
erce the  seceders.  They  said  that  at  that  time 
there  was  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  the  clearly 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  South  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Gulf  States ;  and  that  a 
compromise  on  such  a  basis  would  put  down 
all  who  should  exclaim  against  its  provisions. 

These  sentiments  in  favor  of  reconstruction 
were  rebuked  in  the  most  decided  manner  by 
the  Georgia  State  Convention.  That  body  re- 
fused to  vote  for  any  person  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  until  he  had  given 
assurance  that  he  would,  under  no  contingency, 
favor  reconstruction.  It  has  been  stated  that 
tlie*  authorities  of  each  State  aided  the  eflforts 
of  the  Conventions  by  enforcing  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  These  efforts  were  thoroughly 
done.  All  the  United  States  property,  whether 
forts,  arsenals,  custom-houses,  or  light-honses, 
was  taken.  *  Not  a  vestige  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  suffered  to  re- 
main excepting  the  Post-Office  DepartmeDt 
On  the  4th  of  February  the  delegates  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  assembled  at  Montgom- 
ery, in  Alabama.  (See  Congress,  Confeukb- 
▲TB.)  Their  first  duties  consisted  in  preparing 
a  form  of  organization  for  themselves  and  the 
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8tite9  which  they  represented.  ThU  resulted 
ia  a  Ftx^Tisioiial  OonstitutioD,  to  continoe  in 
opmtioa  for  one  year.  Under  this  Oonstitu- 
te,  Jeffergmi  Dayia,  of  MisBissippi,  was  elect- 
ed Presdent,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
BtotpsL,  Vioo-President  On  the  16th  of  Felv- 
may,  Mr.  Davis  arrived  at  Montgomery,  to  be 
IttBgaratad  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
flfiee.  He  was  greeted  with  an  ovation,  to  which 
be  responded  in  an  address  reviewing  the  posi- 
teof  the  Sonth.  He  said  :  ''The  time  tw 
eoB^iroQiise  hss  now  passed,  and  the  Sonth  is 
isbmiined  to  maintiun  her  position,  and  make 
aiwho  oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and 
fael  Sonthem  steel  if  coercion  is  persisted  in. 
Be  had  no  donbts  as  to  the  residt.  He  said 
W9  win  maintain  onr  rights  and  government  at 
aflhazards.  Yfe  ask  nothing,  we  want  nothing ; 
ve  will  have  no  complications.  K  the  other 
Stetos  join  onr  Confederation  they  can  freely 
Goae  in  on  oar  terms.  Our  separation  from  the 
old  Union  is  now  complete.  No  compromise, 
oDieooiKtraotion  is  now  to  be  entertained.'* 

After  reaching  the  Exchange  Hotel  he  again 
aidressed  the  crowd  from  the  balcony  as  fol- 
lovs:  ^Fellow-citizens  and  brethren  of  the 
CoDfederated  States  of  America— for  now  we 
in  brethren,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  fact-* 
QKB  id  one  flesh,  one  bone,  one  interest,  one 
ptopose,  of  identity  of  domestic  institutions — 
wt  hare  henceforth,  I  trust,  a  prospect  of  living 
together  in  peace,  with  our  institations  subject 
teftoteotion,  and  not  to  defamation.  It  may 
be  that  onr  career  will  be  ushei*ed  in  in  the 
imdat  of  a  storm ;  it  may  be  that,  as  this  moru- 
la opened  with  clouds,  rain,  and  mist,  we  shall 
me  to  encounter  inconveniences  at  the  begin- 
mu;  hot,  as  the  son  rose  and  lifted  th&mist, 
it  ffiipereed  the  clouds  and  left  us  the  pure  sun- 
C|^ of  heaven.  So  Will  progress  the  Southern 
Oaoftdenicy,  and  carry  us  safe  into  the  harbor 
of  eoDstitational  liberty  and  political  equality, 
^edidl  fear  nothing,  because  of  homogeneity 
at  luHne  and  nothing  abroad  to  awe  us ;  be- 
ease,  if  war  should  come,  if  we  must  again 
bmdae  in  blood  the  principles  for  which  our 
men  bled  in  the  Revolution,  we  shall  show 
titit  we  are  not  degenerate  sons,  but  will  re- 
deem the  pledges  they  gave,  preserve  the 
Hghte  they  transmitted  to  us,  and  prove  that 
Sovthem  valor  still  shines  as  bright  as  in  1776, 
111812,  and  in  every  other  conffict." 

hi  concluding  his  speech,  Mr.  Davis  said : 
**I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  the  kind  mani- 
^ieatitions  of  fiivor  and  approbation  you  ex- 
kibit  on  this  occasion.  Throughout  my  entire 
PWess  to  this  city  I  have  received  the  same 
Bittoriog  demonstrations  of  support.  I  did  not 
i«prd  them  as  personal  to  myself,  but  tendered 
to  OK  as  the  huihble  representative  of  the  priu- 
dgBB  and  policy  of  the  Confederate  States.  I 
V1&  devote  to  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to 
'tich  I  have  been  called  all  I  have  of  heart, 
«f  head,  and  of  hand.  If,  in  the  progress  of 
^WtA,  it  shall  become  necessary  that  my  ser- 
^wes  be  needed  in  another  position — ^if,  to  be 


plidn^  necessity  require  that  I  shall  again  enter 
the  ranks  of  soldiers — ^I  hope  you  will  welcome 
me  there.  And  now,  my  friends,  again  thank- 
ing yon  for  this  manifestation  of  your  approba- 
tion, allow  me  to  bid  you  good  night*^ 

The  inauguration  took  place  at  Montgomery, 
on  the  18th  of  February.  The  hill  on  which 
the  Oapitol  is  situated,  was  crowded  with  the 
wealth  and  beauty,  the  soldiers  and  citixens 
from  the  differcint  States.  In  the  evenii^  the 
city  was  gorgeously  illuminated.  The  Presi- 
dent held  a  levee  at  EsteUe  Hidl— bands  of  music 
played,  fireworks  were  displayed,  and  a  grand 
and  general  demonstration  was  made.  (For 
Inaugnral  Address  9e6  Ptbuo  DocniKTrs.) 

The  cabinet  officers  of  this  new  Government 
were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Robert 
Toombs ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chas.  O. 
Memndnger ;  Secretary  of  War,  L.  Pope  Walker. 
Mr.  Stephens  appeared  in  Oongress  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  entered  U|>on  his  duties. 
{See  OoNOBSss,  OoKnenKRATs.) 

Several  new  questions  now  arose  for  imme- 
diate decision.  All  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  were  to  the  new  Confederacy  parts  of  a 
foreign  country.  Goods  tnjm  thoee  States 
were  required  to  enter  at  the  custom-houses 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  all  vessels  bound  to 
foreign  ports  received  a  clearance  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  months  of  the  Mississippi  River  being 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  State,  upon  her 
secession  f^m  the  Union,  undertook  to  collect 
the  duties  upon  the  foreign  goods  imported,  and 
to  appropriate  them  to  her  own  use.  These 
goods, when  destined  to  ports  up  the  Mississippi 
or  Ohio,  within  the  United  States,  became  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  the 
Union.  How  should  this  difficulty  be  adjusted  ? 
The  Convention  of  Louisiana  passed  a  resolution 
pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  preserve  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  free.  Bnt  this 
proposition  looked  to  the  future,  and  never 
was  of  any  benefit.  The  prospect  of  a  close 
shutting  up  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  trade  of  the  Western  States,  was  tho 
most  alarming  and  irritating  event  which  could 
be  presented  to  the  minds  of  their  citizens.  It 
was  equally  alarming  to  see  that  outlet  in  the 
possession  of  a  foreign  power.  Even  Kentucky 
could  not  retain  her  calmness  under  such  an 
anticipation.  This  was  her  language:  "No 
doubt,  when  the  Cotton  States  Government 
shall  go  into  full  operation,  the  revenue  laws 
of  Louisiana,  so  far  as  the  exaction  of  duties  is 
concerned,  will  be  substituted  by  tho  revenue 
laws  of  that  Government,  and  we  greatly  fear 
that,  unless  the  favorite  old  Southern  theory  of 
free  trade  shall  prevail,  the  Government  will 
exact,  as  Louisiana  now  doe^  duties  on  goods 
passing  up  the  Mississippi  for  States  out  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  in  vain  for  any 
man  to  attempt  to  disgnise  or  conceal  the  fact 
that,  unless  the  Southern  States  that  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  precipitated  into  revolu- 
tion can  be  won  back,  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
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national  calamities,  a  bloody  and  devastatioff 
and  desolating  war,  enlisting  the  fiercest  and 
most  destructive  energies  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  decrees  of  God." 

It  was  a  question  in  which  much  interest 
was  manifested,  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Government,  what  its  policy  would  be  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  Union.  It  was  soon 
indirectly  made  known  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  affiurs 
until  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  enable  him  to  indicate  the 
course  his  Administration  will  pursue  towards 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  hope  is  not 
yet  entirely  relinqnbhed  that  more  rational 
counsels  may  prevail  at  Washington,  and  that, 
'  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  the  Republicans 
will  abandon  their  idea  of  coercion,  and  by  a 
peaceful  and  conciliatory  policy  endeavor  to 
preserve  all  that  their  folly  has  not  entirely 
lost  to  them— commercial  relations  with  the 
South.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  Government  will  be  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  Washington,  to  treat  for  a  peaceable 
and  equitable  arrangement  of  matters  between 
the  two  Republics — the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence,  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  a  fair 
division  of  the  public  property  and  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Until  it  is  known  how  our  commis- 
sioners will  be  received,  and  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Govemn>ent  is  willing  to  treat  for  the 
peaceable  and  equitable  adjustment  of  these 
matters,  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  any  steps 
that  would  be  likely  to  precipitate  hostilities. 
We  should  prepare  for  the  worst  while  we  hope 
for  the  best.  As  the  moral  sense  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  North  is  on  our  side,  we 
should  do  nothing  rashly  to  forfeit  our  just 
claim  to  the  fair  judgment  of  that  portion  of 
our  late  confederates,  who  are  blameless  for 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  and  forced  the  South  to  assume  her 
present  attitude  towards  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Military  preparations,  however,  were  not 
neglected.  The  States  of  the  South,  like 
those  of  the  North,  were,  with  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, destitute  of  any  well-organized  mili- 
tary force.  Excepting  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few  others 
who  had  survived  the  Mexican  war,  military 
experience  and  knowledge  were  most  defective. 
Munitions  of  war  were  also  lacking.  Never- 
theless the  military  spirit  of  the  people  was  of 
the  first  order.  Signs  of  a  new  life  were  seen. 
The  powder  mills  in  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina,  commenced  manufacturing  some  fifty 
kegs  a  day.  A  contract  for  three  thousand 
shot  and  shells  for  South  Carolina  was  taken 
in  Savannah ;  another  for  casting  cannon-balls 
and  grape  was  taken  in  Mobile.  Recruiting 
for  the  regular  army  of  Georgia  commenced  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Small  squads  of  recruits 
from  Tennessee  were  passing  to  South  Caro- 


lina. One  of  the  delegates  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  publicly  declared  their  purpose  in 
these  words  :  ^^  We  intend  to  put  the  strongest 
force  in  the  field  which  can  be  raised,  and  the 
President  will  accept  from  the  States  all  the 
men  that  may  be  tendered.  They  will  be  re- 
ceived with  their  own  officers,  but  the  Presi- 
dent must  settle  all  questions  of  rank  and  post' 
tion  under  the  authority  of  Congress." 

The  plan  adopted  at  this  time  by  Congress, 
for  the  regular  army  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  that  it  should  consist  of  10,488  men,  rank 
and  file^lOO  of  whom  will  be  of  the  engineer 
corps ;  8,872  of  the  artillery ;  768  of  the  cav- 
alry ;  6,296  of  the  infantry.  There  will  be  1 1 1 
companies,  9  colonels,  8  lieutenant-colonels,  21 
m^ors,  116  captains,  150  first  lieutenants,  180 
second  lieutenants,  450  sergeants,  450  conpo- 
rals,  8,878  privates,  and  222  musicians.  The 
pay  of  a  colonel  is  $2,840  to  $2,520,  ac- 
cording to  the  corps  of  the  service;  of  a  liea- 
tenant-colonel,  $2,040  to  $2,220;  of  a  m^or, 
$1,800  to  $1,944;  of  a  captain,  $1,660  to  $1,- 
680 ;  of  a  first  lieutenant,  $1,080  to  $1,200 ; 
of  a  second  lieutenant,  $960  to  $1,080.  Ser- 
geants or  master-workmen  of  engineer  corps, 
$84  per  month;  corporals  or  overseers,  $20;  pri- 
vates of  first-class,  or  artificers,  $17 ;  do.  second- 
class,  or  laborers  and  musicians,  $18 ;  sergeant- 
major  of  cavalry,  $21  per  month ;  first  sergeant, 
$20 ;  sergeant,  $17 ;  farriers  and  blacksmiths, 
$18;  privates,  $12;  in  infantry,  privates  $11. 
Forage,  fuel,  and  quarters  additional  to  pay, 
and  ten  cents  per  mile  mileage  when  travelling 
on  duty. 

As  each  State  adopted  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, large  numbers  of  their  citizens  who  were 
officers  of  the  Federal  army  and  navy,  resigned 
their  commissions  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States.  On  the  8d  of  March 
Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  one  of  these  officers 
who  had  thus  resigned,  was  ordered  from  New 
Orleans,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  at  Charleston. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Congress  passed  an  act, 
which  was  approved  by  President  Davis,  au- 
thorizing a  military  force  of  100,000  men  to  be 
raised. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  new  nation, 
now  rising  up  before  the  world,  as  its  authors 
believed,  was  to  be  founded,  were  very  fully 
declared  by  the  second  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted,  with  some  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. In  those  alterations  and  additions  con- 
sisted all  the  objections  that  could  be  enter- 
tained to  their  previous  form  of  government. 
After  stating  several  changes 't)f  minor  impor- 
tance, he  thus  proceeded  to  explain  the  great 
and  cardinal  feature  of  distinction  between  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  and  that 
of  the  United  States : 

*'  The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest  for- 
ever all  the  agitating  questions  relating  to  our 
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'  institations — African  slavery  as  it  ex- 
istB  amoag  ns — the  proper  status  of  the  negro 
k  tar  form  of  civilizatiou.  This  was  the  im- 
BsdJato  caase  of  the  late  rapture  a^  present 
RfoiDdoD.  Jefferson,  in  his  forecast,  had  an- 
fe^iated  this,  as  the  *rock  npon  which  the 
M  Uaion  would  split.'  Be  was  right  What 
VIS  conjecture  with  him^  is  now  a  realized 
&^  But  whether  he  fully  comprehended  the 
freat  troth  npon  which  that  rock  stood  and 
dacds,  may  he  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas 
eitataiaed  b?  him  and  most  of  the  leading 
itatesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
eld  OonstitQtion  were,  that  the  enslavement  of 
tbe  African  wad  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
BStore;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  so- 
adly,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil 
ihej  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with;  but 
^  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  wa<i, 
tbily  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
deooe,  the  institution  would  be  evanescent  and 
pa»  away.  This  idea,  tiiough  not  inoorp'> 
nted  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailiTtg 
ilea  at  the  time.  The  Oonstitution,  it  is  true, 
samired  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti- 
tQ^DQ  while  it  shoald  last,  and  hence  no  argu- 
xdrsbX  can  be  jnstiy  used  against  the  oonstitu- 
tkmal  g^rantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the 
eoBunon  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas, 
however,  were  fondamentally  wrong.  They 
reatod  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of 
nasi.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy 
fiondation,  and  the  idea  of  a  Government  built 
8poo  it  was  wrong — when  the  *  storm  came 
lid  the  wind  blew,  it  fell.' 

''Oor  new  Government  is  founded  upon  ex- 
a^j  the  opposite  ideas;  its  foundations  are 
laid,  its  comer-stone  rests  upon  the  great  tmtli 
that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ; 
that  davery,  subordination  to  the  superior  race, 
13  fa»  natural  and  moral  condition.  This,  our 
nev  Government,  w  the  first  in  the  history  of 
tJ»  world,  based  upon  this  great  physicd,  phil- 
«ophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has 
beea  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
Bka  aB  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  is  so  even  amongst  us.  Many 
who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well  tliat 
this  troth  was  not  generally  admitted,  even 
irithin  their  day.  The  errors  of  the  past  gen- 
watioa  still  oUmg  to  many  as  late  as  twenty 
years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still  cling 
to  these  errors  with  a  zeal  above  knowledge, 
'eptiatly  denominate  fanatics.  All  fanaticism 
spnngs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind ;  from  a 
^^wt  in  reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  in- 
^^,  in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct 
woclasions  from  fancied  or  erroneous  premises ; 
»  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics :  their  conclu- 
■ODs  are  right  if  their  premises  are.  They  as- 
JB»  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and  hence  con- 
dnde  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and 
rigjits  with  the  white  man.  If  their  premises 
»ere  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be  logical 
*Qd  just ;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their 
9     A 


whole  argument  fails.  I  recollect  once  of  hav- 
ing heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  North- 
ern States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  impoi^Dg 
effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  com}>elled, 
ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  sla- 
very ;  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war  success- 
ftilly  against  a  principle  in  politics,  aa  it  was 
in  physics  or  mechanics.  That  the  prinoinle 
would  ultimately  prevail  That  we,  in  main- 
taining slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  wore  war- 
ring against  a  principle-— a  principle  founded 
in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man. 
The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own 

grounds  we  should  succeed,  and  that  he  and 
is  associates  in  their  crusade  against  our  insti- 
tutions would  ultimately  fail  The  truth  an- 
nounced, that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war  snc- 
cessfuUy  against  a  principle  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted,  but 
told  him  that  it  was  he  and  those  acting  with 
him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle. 
They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal 
which  the  Creator  had  made  unequal. 

**  In  the  oonfiict  thus  far,  success  has  been 
on  our  side,  complete  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
npon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is 
firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to 
doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition 
of  this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  world. 

^*  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  princi- 
ple may  be  slow  in  development,  as  all  trutlis 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  the  various  branches 
of  science.  It  was  so  with  the  principles  an- 
nounced by  Galileo— it  was  so  with  Adam 
Smith  and  his  principles  of  political  economy. 
It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and  his  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  stated  that  not 
a  single  one  of  the  medical  profe^ion,  living 
at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  truths 
made  by  him,  admitted  them.  Now  they  are 
universally  acknowledged.  May  we  not  there- 
fore look  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon 
which  our  Hystem  rests?  It  is  the  first  Gov- 
ernment ever  instituted  upon  principles  in  strict 
conformity  to  nature,  and  the  ordination  of 
Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of  hu- 
man society.  Many  Governments  have  been 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  certain  classes ; 
but  the  classes  thus  enslaved,  were  of  the  same 
race,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Our  system  commits  no  such  violation  of  na- 
ture's laws.  The  negro  by  nature,  or  by  the 
curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that  condi- 
tion which  be  occupies  in  our  system.  The 
architect^  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  lays 
the  foundation  with  the  proper  material — the 
granite — ^then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble. 
The  substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the 
material  fitted  by  nature  for  it,  and  by  expe- 
rience we  know  that  it  is  the  best,  not  only  for  the 
superior  but  for  the  inferior  race,  that  it  should 
be  so.    It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with  the 
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Creator.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inqnire  into  the 
wisdom  of  His  ordinances  or  to  question  tiienu 
For  His  own  pnrpoees  He  has  made  one  race 
to  differ  from  another  as  He  has  made  *  one  star 
differ  from  another  in  glory.' 

*^  The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  at- 
tained, when  conformed  to  his  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  the  formation  of  Grovemments  as  well 
as  in  all  things  else.  Onr  Confederacy  is  found- 
ed upon  principles  in  strict  conformity  with 
these  laws.  This  stone  which  was  rejected  by 
the  first  builders,  *  is  become  the  chief  stone  of 
the  comer '  in  our  new  edifice. 

"  I  have  been  asked,  what  of  the  fhture  ?  It 
has  been  apprehended  by  some,  that  we  would 
have  arrayed  against  us  the  civilized  world.  I 
care  not  who  or  how  many  they  may  be,  when 
we  stand  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
we  are  obliged  and  must  triumph. 

'*  Thousands  of  people,  who  begin  to  under- 
stand these  truths,  are  not  yet  completely  out 
of  the  shell;  they  do  not  see  them  in  their 
length  and  breadth.  We  hear  much  of  the 
civilization  and  Christianization  of  the  barba- 
rous tribes  of  Africa.  In  my  judgment,  those 
ends  will  never  be  obtained  but  by  first  teach- 
ing them  the  lesson  taught  to  Adam,  that  ^  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread, ' 
and  teaching  them  to  work,  and  feed,  and 
clothe  themselves. 

**  But  to  pass  on.  Some  have  propounded 
the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  practicable  for  us  to 
go  on  with  the  Confederacy  without  further 
accessions.  Have  we  the  means  and  ability  to 
maintain  nationality  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  ?  On  this  point  I  would  barely  say,  that 
as  anxious  as  we  all  have  been,  and  are,  for  the 
Border  States,  with  institutions  similar  with 
ours,  to  join  us,  still  we  are  abundantly  able  to 
maintain  our  position,  even  if  they  should  ulti- 
mately make  up  their  minds  not  to  cast  their 
destiny  with  ours.  That  they  ultimately  will 
join  us,  be  compelled  to  do  it,  is  my  confident 
belief;  but  we  can  get  on  very  well  without 
them,  even  if  they  should  not. 

"  We  have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  high 
national  career.  The  idea  has  been  given  out 
at  the  North,  and  even  in  the  Border  States, 
that  we  are  too  small  and  too  weak  to  main- 
tain a  separate  nationality.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  In  extent  of  territory  we  embrace 
664,000  square  miles  and  upwards.  This  is 
upwards  of  200,000  square  miles  more  than 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
thirteen  States.  It  is  an  area  of  country  more 
than  double  the  territory  of  France  or  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  France,  in  round  numbers,  has 
but  212,000  square  miles.  Austria,  in  round 
numbers,  has  248,000  square  miles.  Ours 
is  greater  than  both  combined.  It  is  greater 
than  all  France,  Sp&in,  Portugal,  and  Great 
Britain,  including  England,  Ireknd,  and  Scot- 
land together.  In  population  we  have  upwards 
of  5,000,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1860 ; 
this  includes  white  and  black.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation, including  white  and  black,  of  the  origi- 


nal thirteen  States,  was  less  than  4,000,000  i 
1790,  and  still  less  in  1776,  when  the  indepoo^ 
enoe  of  our  fathers  was  achieved.  If  tJiej 
with  a  less  population,  dared  maintain  t:lae] 
independence  against  the  greatest  power  o 
earth,  shall  we  have  any  apprehension  of  mAin 
taining  ours  now  ? " 

The  population  of  the  seceding  States  in  I860 
was  as  follows : 


Alabama 

ArkanMS 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louifiiana 

Ml08ls8ippi 

North  Carolina.. 
8oath  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vinrinla 


Wkito. 

Free 
Cotorad. 

6e«,684 

2,680 

8H1S6 

187 

77,778 

908 

691,68S 

8,459 

867,«42 

18,688 

858,969 

731 

«81,4S9 

80,097 

S91,«2S 

9.648 

626,828 

7,285 

421,411 

W9 

1,047,618 

67,674 

61,T« 
4e^2S1 
S88,01< 

SSljttSl 
402JM1 

180,683 
4IN?l,&S7 


On  the  12th  of  February  the  Congress  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  questions  pending  between 
the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  occupation  of  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  public  establishments,  and  directed 
that  act  to  be  communicated  to  th^  several 
States ;  and,  again,  on  the  15th  of  March,  they 
recommended  the  several  States  to  cede  the 
forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  public 
establishments  within  their  respective  limits, 
to  the  Confederate  States,  and  in  case  of  sucb 
cession,  authorized  and  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  charge  of  this  property.    It  was 
also  provided,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  28th  of 
February,  that  the  President  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  assume  control  of  all  military  oper- 
ations between  the  Confederate  States,  or  any 
of  them,  and  powers  foreign  to  them ;  and  he 
was  authorized  to  receive  from  the  several 
States  tiie  arms  and  munitions  of  war  acquired 
from  the  United  States,  and  then  in  the  forts, 
arsenals,  and  navy  yards  of  said  States,  and  &il 
other  arms  and  munitions  which  they  might 
desire  to  turn  over  and  make  chargeable  to  the 
Confederate  Government. 

In  response  to  these  ordinances,  the  State  of 
Georgia,  on  the  20th  of  March,  authorized  the 
Confederate  States  to  occupy,  use,  and  hold 
possession  of  all  forts,  navy  yards,  arsenals, 
custom-houses,  and  other  public  sites,  with 
their  appurtenances,  within  the  limits  of  said 
State,  and  lately  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  repair,  rebuild,  and  control  the 
same  at  its  discretion  until  the  ordinance  should 
be  repealed  by  a  Convention  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  By  another  ordinance  of  the  same 
date  and  authority,  the  control  of  all  military 
operations  in  that  State  having  reference  to  or 
connected  with  questions  between  that  State, 
or  any  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  powers 
foreign  to  them,  was  transferred  to  tlie  charge 
of  the  Confederate  Government.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  armed 
vessels  and  steamers,  acquired  from  the  United 
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&ttet^  were  transferred  to  the  Oonfederate 
Gmmna&ity  which  thereupon  became  aooonnt- 
A  for  the  same. 

b  ^ke  manner  Sonth  Carolina  transferred 
tk  paUio  property  seized  from  the  United 
Sirtes  by  her  anthorities  to  the  Confederate 
Gownment.    This  was  done  on  the-8th  of 

i^ 

Teas  transferred  the  same  within  her  limits 
oe  the  20th  of  March. 

Sabseqnenily  Arkansas  transferred  the  ar- 
seeil  ftt  Little  Rock,  and  the  site,  buildings, 
odapportenances  of  the  hospital  at  Napoleon, 
sijeet  to  certain  conditions  and  stipolations. 
TbeSUtes  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  MissisBippi, 
Forids,  and  North  Carolina  pursued  the  same 
coozse.  Mississippi  transferred  also  the  arms 
otained  by  purchase  before  her  secession. 
Tliese  were  Bufficient  to  supply  ten  or  eleven 

IWflMDtS. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  commissioners 
fine  sent  to  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Bel- 
gmm,  to  ask  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
Sttles  ts  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
aod  to  make  with  each  of  those  powers  treaties 
ofamitjand  commerce.  These  appointments 
vere  made  and  the  instructions  given  in  pur- 
foaoce  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  previous 
snioQ  of  Congress. 

Oommissionera  were  also  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, who  arrived  at  that  city  on  the  5th  of 
March.  They  were  John  Forsyth,  Martin  J. 
Crawford,  and  A.  B.  Roman,  appointed  under  a 
resolotion  of  Oonfi^resa  requesting  it,  and  for 
tliepnTpose  of  making  a  settlement  of  all  ques- 
^ofa  of  disagreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  tliat  of  the  Con- 
federate States  "  np'on  principles  of  right,  jus- 
^  eqnity,  aad  good  faith."  Upon  tlie  arrival 
<rf  the  commissioners  at  Washington,  an  in- 
formal notice  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stole,  and  the  explanation  of  the  object  of 
wir  mission  was  postponed  to  the  12th  of 
^h.  On  that  day  they  addressed  Secretary 
Seward,  informing  him  of  the  purpose  of  their 
Jfrival  and  stating  their  wish  to  make  to  the 
Goremment  of  the  United  States  overtures  for 
we  opening  of  negotiations,  and  assuring  that 
GoTemment  that  the  President,  Congress,  and 
pwpleof  the  Confederate  States  desired  a  peaoe- 
Wwlodon  of  the  questions  of  disagreement 
wtween  them ;  and  that  it  was  neither  their 
interest  nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand 
^  wag  not  founded  on  the  strictest  princi- 
P«  of  jostice,  nor  to  do  any  act  of  injury  to 
^late  sister  States. 

A  memorandum,  bearing  date  March  15th, 
J^M  delivered,  as  the  reply  to  this  comraunica- 
"on,  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  then  upon  the  re- 
^joest  of  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  for 
^  toswer  to  their  note.  This  length  of  time 
''jBpennitted  to  elapse  by  the  commissioners, 
^w  waived  all  questions  of  form  with  the  de- 
^w  avoiding  war  if  possible.  For  the  de- 
«Jjsof  this  correspondence  see  Unitrd  States. 
^  negotiation  npon  the  basis  on  which  the 


commissioners  desired  to  place  it,  failed.  Offioial 
intercourse  with  them  was  declined  by  Secre- 
tary Seward. 

Meantime  the  Covemment  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  becoming  more  ccnnpletely  orgamzed. 
All  the  courts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  had  been  organized  by 
the  appomtment  of  marshals  and  dlAriot  attor- 
neys, and  were  prepared  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  The  applications  for  patents 
averaged  seventy  per  month,  although  the  laws 
folly  organizing  tne  department  had  not  been 
enacted.  Regulations  were  devised  and  put  in 
execution,  respecting  the  ooUeotiou  of  re  venue  on 
goods  brought  by  the  various  railways  entering 
Uie  territory  of  the  CiHifederate  States.  These 
were  carried  into  eflfeot  as  early  as  the  SOth  of 
March.  The  Circular  of  Instructions  of  Secre- 
tary Memminger,  provides  for  the  location  of 
"revenue  stiUions"  near  the  frontier  of  the 
Confederate  States.  At  each  station  an  officer 
was  appointed,  to  act  as  a  "  revenue  guard," 
whose  duties  were  of  a  supervisory  nature  over 
all  merchandise  introdnced.  **  Revenue  de- 
pots*' were  also  established,  each  having  a 
chief  officer,  with  all  the  powers  of  collectors 
of  the  customs  over  importations  by  sea  at  ports 
of  entry.  The  circular  thus  prescribes  the  du- 
ties of  the  officers : 

"  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  any  railroad 
carriage  or  train,  (torn  any  foreign  territory 
contigaons  to  the  Confederate  States,  at  any  of 
the  revenue  stations,  the  conductor  or  other 
person  in  charge  shall  be  required  to  produce 
to  the  revenue  guard  at  the  first  station,  a  mani- 
fest in  triplicate  of  all  the  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  bronght  into  the  Confederate 
States  on  board  such  railway  carriage  or  train. 
And  it  is  made  the  dnty  of  the  revenue  guard, 
at  the  revenue  station,  to  board  all  r^way 
trains  arriving  at  said  station,  from  said  foreign 
territory,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  to 
receive  the  manifest,  and  on  its  presentatiop  to 
see  that  the  goods  described  therein  are  placed 
in  separate  cars  from  those  in  which  mails  or 
passengers  are  conveyed,  and  to  place  on  each 
of  said  freight  cars  revenue  locks  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  The  original  mani- 
fest, properly  certified,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
conductor,  and  a  dnplicate  forwarded,  under 
seal,  to  the  revenue  officer  at  the  first  re  venae 
depot  to  which  the  cars  are  destined  by  the 
shortest  route. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  railway  train  or  cars 
at  the  first  revenue  depot  within  the  limits  of 
the  Confederate  States,  the  conductor  shall  de- 
liver to  the  chief  revenue  officer  residing  there- 
at, the  original  manifest  presented  to  and  en- 
dorsed with  the  certificate  of  the  revenue  guard 
at  the  station  aforesaid,  and  also  deliver  to 
the  said  chief  revenue  officer  all  the  merchan- 
dise described  in  said  manifest,  by  either  leav- 
ing at  said  depot  all  the  locked  cars  containing 
the  same,  or  depositing  said  goods  in  a  ware- 
house of  deposit  at  said  depot,  to  be  provided 
for  that  parpose,  under  the  regulations  now 
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govemlDg  bonded  warehouses,  or  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided.  Oa  such  delivery  beiD^ 
made  and  an  examination  being  instituted  ot 
the  train  by  said  revenue  officer,  he  shall,  if 
satisfied  that  all  the  merchandise  has  been  de- 
livered, furnish  to  the  conductor  or  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  train,  a  permit  to  proceed 
to  a  further  destination. 

*'  The  baggage  of  all  passengers  passing  over 
the  railroad  routes,  on  arrival  at  the  revenue 
station  or  depots,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  either  the  revenue 
guard  at  such  stations,  or  revenue  officer  at 
such  revenue  depots;  and  any  baggage  that 
may  be  intended  to  be  landed  at  places  be- 
tween the  revenue  stations  and  first  revenue  de- 
pots, may  be  examined  by  the  revenue  guard, 
and  if  containing  no  articles  subject  to  duty, 
shall  be  landed  at  the  intermediate  place 
named,  by  having  a  permit,  signed  by  the  said 
revenue  guard,  pasted  permanently  on  the 
trunk,  valise,  carpet-bag,  or  other  envelope  of 
such  baggage. 

"  Shoidd,  however,  dutiable  articles  be  found 
in  such  baggage,  the  trunk  or  other  package 
containing  the  same  must  be  placed  in  the  car 
with  the  merchandise,  and  under  the  revenue 
lock  as  before  required,  and  the  fact  noticed  in 
the  manifest.  And  such  baggage  shall  be  de- 
livered, with  the  other  merchandise,  to  the 
chief  revenue  officer  at  the  revenue  depot,  un- 
der the  foregoing  regulations. 

"  Passenger  baggage  destined  for  places  be- 
yond or  more  interior  than  the  revenue  depot, 
must  be  examined  by  the  chief  revenue  officer 
at  said  revenue  depot ;  and  if  they  are  found 
not  to  contain  any  merchandise  subject  to  duty, 
may  pass  to  their  destination  by  having  a  per- 
mit, signed  by  the  chief  revenue  officer,  pasted 
thereon.  Should,  however,  such  baggage  con- 
tain dutiable  'merchandise,  the  trunks  or  other 
package  in  which  said  baggage  is  contfuned, 
shaM  be  deposited  at  said  revenue  depot." 

The  civil  list  passed  by  Congress,  at  its  first 
session,  placed  the  amount  of  appropriations 
for  this  class  of  objects  within  very  moderate 
bounds.  Tlie  items  of  the  act  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  for  each  department  of  the 
Government : 

"Legislative,  $56,740;  Executive,  $83,050; 
Department  of  State,  $44,200;  Treasury  De- 
partment, $70,800 ;  War  Department,  $59,000; 
Navy  Department,  $17,800;  Post-Office  De- 
partment, $44,900;  Judiciary,  $68,200;  Mint 
and  Independent  Treasury,  $80,000;  Foreiprn 
Intercourse,  $100,000 ;  Light-houses,  $150,000; 
Expenses  of  Collecting  Revenue,  $645,000; 
Executive  Mansion,  $6,000 ;  Miscellaneous, 
$200,000 ;  Total,  $1,468,190." 

This  does  not  embrace  the  aggregate  for 
general  purposes,  A  single  bill  appropriates 
$1,323,767,  for  the  equipment  and  support  of 
three  thousand  troops  for  twelve  months.  Other 
bills  appropriated  for  general  purposes  equally 
large  amounts,  but  the  gigantic  expenditures 
which  were  at  hand,  were  not  then  contem- 


plated. Affairs  were,  however,  rapidly  approach- 
mg  a  crisis.  The  curtain  was  about  to  be  raised, 
which  would  exhibit  in  all  their  magnitude  and 
dreadful  reality  the  consequences  which  seces- 
sion was  about  to  bring  upon  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  Oommissioners  to  "Washington  were  re- 
fused an  audience.  The  United  States  Gor- 
ernment  had  prepared  to  send  supplies  to  the 
handful  of  troops  besieged  in  Fort  Samter. 
Notice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Gov* 
ernor  of  South  Carolina,  and  if  the  Confederate 
Government  was  in  earnest  in  what  had  been 
done,  the  hour  had  come  when  the  sword  must 
be  drawn.  Its  determination  was  soon  taken, 
and  its  action  quickly  followed. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  following  telegraphic 
correspondence  commenced  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  Confederate  States  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Charleston  harbor : 

Chaslxstos,  April  SA. 
Z.  P,  Wdlktr,  Secretary  of  War  : 

An  authorized  messcnjzer  from  President  Lincoln 
just  informed  Governor  Fickens  and  myself  that  pro- 
visions  wUl  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peaceablv,  or  otner- 
wiae  by  force.  G.  T.  BEAURtOARD. 

M0ST0OX£RT,  lO^A. 

G<n.  G.  T,  Beavregard^  Charleston : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorized  character  of 
the  agent  who  communicated  to  you  the  intcntioo  of 
the  Washington  Government  to  supply  Fort  Sumter 
h\  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation  ;  and 
if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  mar 
determine,  to  reduce  it.    Answer. 

L.  P.  WALKEB,  Seereiary  t^  War, 

CnAKUBBTOSi,  April  10. 

L,  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War  : 

The  demand  will  be  made  to-morrow  at  tTveke 
o'clock.  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

JAxacTOQUxaLX,  April  la 
General  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 

Unless  there  are  csi>eciai  reasons  connected  with 
your  own  condition,  it  is  considered  proper  that  you 
should  make  the  demand  at  an  early  hour. 

L.  P.  WALKER,  Secretary  of  Werr. 

CnAELiSTOsr,  April  la 
Z.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War  / 
The  reasons  are  speciaffor  twelve  o'clock. 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

Chablbbton,  AprU  11, 1S61. 
To  Bon.  L.  P,  Walker  : 

The  demand  was  sent  at  2  p.  M.,  and  until  6  wet 
allowed  for  the  answer.         Q.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

MoKTGOUKBT,  AprU  11, 1861. 
General  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 
Telejrraph.tho  reply  of  Major  Anderson. 

^  L.  P.  WALKER. 

Chablbstoh,  April  11,  ISdL 
To  Hon.  L.  P.  Walker  : 

Major  Anderson  replies:  "I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
know-ledge  the  receipt  of  vour  communication  demand- 
ing the  evacuation  of  tfeis  fort,  and  to  say  in  reply 
thereto  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that 
my  sense  of  honor  and  of  my  obligation  to  my  Govern- 
ment prevent  my  compliance."  He  adds,  verbally, 
'*  I  win  await  the  first  shot,  and,  if  you  do  not  batter 
us  to  pieces,  we  will  be  starved  out  in  a  few  days.** 
G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 
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MovTGOMnT,  April  11, 196L 
A  Gmtrol  JBeavregard  : 

Dn  iHtf  desire  needlessly  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter, 
ff&^or  Anderson  will  state  the  time  at  which,  as  in- 
JtHed  bj  himself,  he  will  evacuate,  and  agree  that,  in 
4eaKSO  time,  he  will  not  ose  bis  g^ans  ajninst  us  on- 
In  Mrs  should  be  employed  against  Fort  Samter, 
TH  are  aathorized  thus  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood. 
If  Ibis  <»-  its  equivalent  be  refused,  reduce  the  fort,  as 
Tss  jodziaent  decides  to  be  the  most  practicable. 
L.  P.  WALKER. 

Cbaklbstox,  April  IS,  1S61. 
T*mm.L.P.  Walter: 
Be  wooid  not  consent    I  write  to-dar. 

G.  T.  BEAUREOABD. 


Tt&n,L.P.  Walter. 
We  opened  fire  at  4.30. 


Cbauxstoii,  April  12,  IStfL 


G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 


The  fire  opened  at  4.30  a.  m.  on  the  12th  of 
April  on  Fort  Sumter,  resulted  in  compelling 
the  commander  of  the  fort  to  surrender.  (61m 
&:icTER.)  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
wh^  the  people  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
vtfe  rgoicing  in  the  prospect  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter would  fall,  the  following  telegraphic  de- 
spatdi  was  sent  forth  from  that  city  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States: 

•^MosTGOMEBT,  Fridat,  April  12, 1861. — An 
iameose  crowd  serenaded  President  Davis  and 
Seeretary  Walker,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  to- 

*''Rie  former  is  not  well,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear. Secretary  Walker  appeared  and  declined 
to  make  a  speech,  but  in  a  few  words  of  elec- 
trittl  eloquence  told  the  news  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, dedsring,  in  conclusion,  that  before  many 
boars  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  would  float 
orer  &at  fortress. 

"Ko  man,  he  said,  could  tell  where  the  war 
this  day  commenced  would  end,  but  he  would 
prophesy  that  the  flag  which  now  flaunts  the 
breeze  here  would  float  over  the  dome  of  the 
M  Gq>itol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of 
^.  Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry  and  test 
the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  might 
&ttt  eventniiUy  over  Fanenil  Hall  itself.*' 

Od  the  15th  of  April,  immediately  after  the 
sarreoder  of  Fort  Sumter,  President  Lincoln 
imed  his  message,  calling  forth  the  militia  of 
the  sevend  States  of  the  Union  to  the  a^^gregate 
twmber  of  seventy-five  thousand.  This  was 
iiainediately  after  an  act  of  hostility  had  been 
eommitted  under  the  authority  of  the  CJonfed- 
ento  Government,  and  forty  days  after  an  act 
bid  passed  the  Confederate  Congress  author- 
iaog  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to 
be  raised. 

Who  commenced  hostilities,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  considered  as  decided.  **  The 
»ar  this  day  commenced,"  says  the  Secretary 
of  Vtr  of  the  Confederate  States.  "  We  opened 
Sra  at  4^0  a.  m.,"  says  General  Beauregard,  in 
tb  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederate  States,  dated  April  12th.  Hostili- 
ties were  commenced  by  oraer  of  the  Govem- 
loeot  of  the  Confederate  States.    For  this  act 


President  Davis  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  pre« 
sent  to  the  world  some  grounds  of  Justification. 
This  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  message  to  the 
Confederate  Congress,  dated  April  29th.  In 
that  document  he  states  that  commissioners 
from  the  Confederate  States  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  15th  of  March,  authorized  in  a 
peaceful  manner  to  adjust  all  questions  between 
the  two  Governments.  He  states  their  com- 
munication addressed  to  Secretary  Seward  on 
the  12th  of  March,  and  proceeds  thus : 

*^To  this  communication  no  formal  reply 
was  received  until  the  8th  of  April  Dunnx 
the  interval,  the  commissioners  bad  consented 
to  waive  aU  questions  of  form,  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  avoid  war  if  possible.  They  went 
so  far  even  as  to' hold,  during  that  long  period, 
nnoflScial  intercourse  through  an  intermediary, 
whose  high  position  and  character  inspired  the 
hope  of  success,  and  through  whom  constant 
assurances  were  received  fh>m  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  its  peacefhl  intentions — 
of  its  determination  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter, 
and  further,  that  no  measure  would  be  intro- 
duced changing  the  existing  status  pr^udicial 
to  the  Confederate  States;  that  in  the  event  of 
any  change  in  regard  to  Fort  Pickens,  notice 
would  be  given  to  the  oomraiasioners. 

**  The  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy  can  scarce- 
ly furnish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy, 
in  candor,  in  directness,  as  was  the  course  of 
the  United  States  Government  towards  our 
commissioners  in  Washington.  For  proof  of 
this  I  refer  to  the  annexed  documents,  taken 
in  connection  with  further  facta,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  relate : 

**  Early  in  April  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  was  attracted  to  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations for  an  extensive  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedition in  New  York  and  other  Northern 
ports.  These  preparations  commenced  in 
secrecy,  for  an  expedition  whose  destination 
was  concealed,  and  only  became  known  when 
nearly  completed ;  and  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
of  April,  transports  and  vessels  of  war  with 
troops,  munitions,  and  military  supplies,  sailed 
from  northern  ports,  bound  southward. 

"Alarmed  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstra- 
tion, the  commissioners  requested  the  delivery  of 
an  answer  to  their  official  communication  of  the 
12th  of  March,  and  the  reply  dated  on  the  15th 
of  the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appears 
that  during  the  whole  interval,  whilst  the  com- 
missioners were  receiving  assurances  calculated 
to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mission, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  bad  already  determined  to  hold 
no  intercourse  with  them  whatever — to  reftise 
even  to  listen  to  any  proposals  they  had  to 
make,  and  had  profited  by  the  delay  created  by 
their  own  assurances,  in  order  to  prepare 
secretly  the  means  for  effective  hostile  op- 
erations. 

"  That  these  assurances  were  given  has  been 
virtually  confessed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  its  act  of  sending  a  messenger 
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to  Oharleston  to  give  notice  of  its  purpose  to 
use  force  if  opposed  in  its  intention  of  supply- 
ing Fort  Sumter, 

"  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  absence  of 
good  faith  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  Confederacy 
can  be  required,  than  is  contained  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  this  notice. 

"According  to  the  usual  course  of  navigation, 
the  vessels  composing  the  expedition,  and  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  might  be 
looked  for  in  Oharleston  harbor  on  the  9th 
of  April.  Yet  our  commissioners  in  "Washing- 
ton were  detained  under  assurances  that  notice 
should  be  given  of  any  military  movement.  The 
notice  was  not  addressed  to  them,  but  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Charleston  to  give  notice  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  notice 
was  so  given  at  a  late  hour  on  the  8th  of  April, 
the  eve  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  fleet  might 
be  expected  to  arrive. 

"  That  this  manoeuvre  failed  in  its  purpose, 
was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  controlled  it.  A 
heavy  tempest  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  gave  time  to  the  commander  of 
our  forces  at  Charleston  to  ask  and  receive  in- 
structions of  the  Government  Even  then, 
under  all  the  provocation  incident  to  the  con- 
temptuous refusal  to  listen  to  our  commis- 
sioners, and  the  treacherous  course  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  I  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
directed  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Sumter,  who  had  avowed  him- 
self to  be  nearly  out  of  provisions,  that  we 
would  abstain  from  directing  our  fire  at  Fort 
Sumter  if  he  would  promise  to  not  open  flre  on 
our  forces  unless  first  attacked.  This  proposal  was 
refbsed.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the  design  of 
the  U«ited  States  was  to  place  the  besieging  force 
at  Charleston  between  the  simultaneous  fire  of 
the  fleet  and  fort.  The  fort  should,  of  course, 
be  at  once  reduced.  This  order  was  executed 
by  General  Beauregard  with  skill  and  success." 

Subsequently,  at  the  session  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  held  in  July,  President  Davis  sent 
a  message  to  that  body  in  which  he  referred 
to  his  message  of  the  29th  of  April,  in  which 
he  says : 

"I  referred  to  the  course  of  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
commissioners  of  this  Government,  sent  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  if  pos- 
sible, a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  pending  dif- 
ficulties between  the  two  Governments.  I  also 
made  allusion  to  *  an  intermediary,  whose  high 
position  and  character  inspired  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess ;'  but  I  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  make 
my  communication  on  this  subject  as  specific 
as  was  desirable  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
whole  subject. 

"  It  is  now,  however,  in  my  power  to  place 
before  you  other  papers,  which  I  herewith  ad- 
dress to  you.  From  them  you  will  perceive 
that  the  intermediary  referred  to  was  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Campbell,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States,  who  made  earnest 
effort  to  promote  the  successful  issue  of  the 
mission  entrusted  to  our  Commissioners,  and 
by  whom  I  was  kept  advised,  in  confidential 
communications,  of  the  measures  taken  by  him 
to  secure  so  desirable  a  result.  It  is  due  to 
you,  to  him,  and  to  history,  that  a  narration  of 
the  occurrences  with  which  he  was  connected, 
should  be  known." 

He  also  states  that  he  was  prompted  to  call 
the  Congress  together,  in  extraordinary  session, 
on  April  29th,  '*  not  by  reason  of  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  of  the  15th  of  April.  My  proclamation 
convoking  you  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  was  prompted  by  the  declaration  of  hostile 
purposes  contained  in  the  message  sent  by 
President  Lincoln  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  on  the  8th  of  April." 

The  documents  referred  to  in  this  message  of 
President  Davis  consist  of  two  letters  of  Judge 
Campbell  to  Secretary  Seward,  and  odo  to 
President  Davis,  as  follows: 

Washikgtok  Citt,  April  18, 1S61. 

Sir:  On  the  15th  of  March  nltimo  I  left  with  Judge 
Crawford,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederato 
States,  a  note  in  writing  to  the  effect  following : 

*'  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  Fort  Sumter  will  be 
evacuated  in  the  next  five  days.  And  this  measure  is 
felt  as  imposing  great  responsibility  on  t^e  Adimni&- 
tration. 

'*  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  no  measure  changing 
the  existing  status  prejudicially  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federate States,  is  at  present  contemplated. 

**  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  that  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  an  answer  to  the  communication  of  the 
commissioners  will  be  productive  of  evil  and  not  of 
good.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
pressed." 

The  substance  of  this  statement  I  communicated  to 
you  the  same  evening  by  letter.  Five  davs  elapsed 
and  I  called  with  a  telegram  from  General  Beanreg&rd 
to  the  effect  that  Sumter  was  not  evacuated,  but  that 
Major  Anderson  was  at  work  makinj;  repairs. 

The  next  day,  after  conversing  with  you,  I  commu- 
nicated  to  Judge  Crawford,  in  writing,  that  the  failure 
to  evacuate  Sumter  was  not  the  result  of  bad  faith,  but 
was  attributable  to  causes  consistent  with  the  intention 
to  fulfil  the  engagement,  and  that,  as  regarded  Pickens, 
I  should  have  notice  of  any  design  to  alter  the  existing 
status  there.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  was  present  at  these 
conversations,  three  in  number,  and  I  submitted  to 
him  each  of  my  written  communications  to  Jud^ 
Crawford,  and  informed  Judge  C.  that  they  had  his 
(Judge  Nelson's)  sanction.  I  gave  you,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  n  substantial  copy  of  the  statement  I  had  made 
on  the  15th. 

The  80th  of  March  arrived,  and  at  that  time  a  tele- 
cram  came  from  Governor  Pickens  inquiring  concern- 
ing Colonel  Lamon,  whose  visit  to  Charleston  he  sup- 
posed had  a  connection  with  the  proposed  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter.  I  left  that  with  you,  and  was  to  hare 
an  answer  the  following  Monday,  (Ist  of  April.)  On 
the  1st  of  April  I  received  from  you  the  statement  in 
writing :  "  I  am  satisfied  the  Government  will  not  un- 
dertake to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  s^ivins  notice 
to  Governor  P."  The  words  "  I  am  satisfied "  were 
for  me  to  use  as  expressive  of  confidence  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  declaration. 

The  proposition  as  originally  prepared  was,  "  The 
President  may  desire  to  supply  Sumter,  but  will  not 
do  so,"  4c,  and  your  verbal  explanation  was  that  you 
did  not  believe  any  such  attempt  would  be  made,  and 
that  there  was  no  design  to  reinforce  Sumter. 

There  was  a  departure  here  from  the  pledges  of  the 
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Wenam  month,  bat,  with  the  rerbtl  explanmtion,  I 
miaai  eonsider  it  a  matter  then  to  complain  ot  I 
lUr  stated  to  joo  that  I  had  that  aasurance  pre- 

te  the  7th  of  April  I  addressed  yoa  a  letter  on  the 
iri^  of  the  alarm  that  the  preparations  by  the  Oot- 
OBsnt  had  created,  and  asked  you  if  the  assurances 
I  hid  giren  were  well  or  ill-founded.  In  respect  to 
ftaler  jour  reply  was,  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter,  f\illy 
fapt— wait  and  see."  In  the  momioz's  paper  I  reaa, 
*Aa  sotborized  messenger  fW>m  President  Lincoln  in- 
koHd  Goremor  Pickens  and  General  Beauregard  that 
fwnskms  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter— peaceably,  or 
dkrvise  by  force."  This  was  the  8th  of  Apnl,  at 
Chtrieston,  the  day  following  your  last  assurance,  and 
■fte*eTtdence  of  the  full  faitn  I  was  inrited  to  wait 
ir  sod  see.    In  the  same  paper,  I  read  that  inter- 

rti  despatches  disclosed  the  fSut  that  Mr.  Fox, 
had  been  allowed  to  risit  Mi^or  Anderson,  on  the 
fledge  that  his  purpose  was  specific,  employed  his  op- 
BDrtnnity  to  derisc  a  plan  for  supplying  the  fort  by 
Irce,  snd  that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  by  ttie 
Wuhiagton  Goremment,  and  was  in  process  or  eze- 
eotisD.  My  recollection  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox's  visit 
Ctftict  it  to  a  day  in  March,  I  learn  ho  is  a  near  con- 
aeetioa  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  My  connection 
vith  the  commissioners  and  yourself  was  superin- 
dnoed  by  a  conrenation  with  Justioe  Nelson.  He  in- 
faned  meof  yoar  strong  disposition  in  (avor  of  peace, 
ad  that  you  were  oppressed  with  a  demand  of  the 


I  of  the  Confederate  States  for  a  reply  to 
Ihar  first  letter,  and  that  yon  desired  to  aroia  it  if 
pewbW  at  that  time. 

I  told  him  I  might  perhaps  be  of  some  senrioe  in 
mnopng  the  diffitmltjr.    I  came  to  your  office  entirdy 
at  hit  request  and  without  the  knowledge  of  either 
flf  Ibe  commisaioners.    Your  depression  was  obrious 
le  both  Judge  Nelson  and  myselt    I  was  gratified  at 
Ifai  character  of  th^oounsels  ^ou  were  desirous  of  pur- 
sue and  much  impressed  with  your  obsenration  that 
acini  war  mizht  be  prevented  by  the  success  of  my 
acdiatioQ.    You  read  a  letter  of^Mr.  Weed  to  show 
b0v  irksome  and  responsible  the  withdrawn!  of  troops 
.ftem  Sumter  was.    A  portion  of  my  communication 
*o  Jodge  Crawford  on  the  15th  March  was  founded 
spaa  tteae  remarks,  and  the  pledge  to  evacuate  Sum- 
ter is  less  forcible  than  the  words  you  employed. 
^^"  I  words  were :  Before  this  letter  readies  you  fa 
wed  letter  by  me  to  President  Davis)  Sumter  will 
i  been  evacuated. 
^  The  oommiasionen  who  received  those  communica- 
tioas  aoadnde  they  have  been  abused  and  overreached. 
The  Xootfomery  Government  hold  the  same  opinion. 
Aeeomimssioners  have  supposed  that  my  communi- 
cations were  with  you,  and  upon  the  hypothesis  were 
pepaied  to  arraig;ii  you  before  the  country  in  conneo- 
BSB  with  the  President.    I  placed  a  peremptory  pro- 
Mbitioo  upon  this  as  being  contrary  to  the  term  or  my 
eosunonications  with  them.    I  pledged  myself  to  them 
to  communicate  information  upon  what  I  considered 
as  die  best  authority,  and  they  were  to  confide  in  ^e 
ability  of  myself^  aided  by  Judge  Nelson,  to  determine 
HMD  the  credibility  of  my  informant 

1  think  no  candid  man  who  will  read  over  what  I 
have  written,  and  considers  for  a  moment  what  is 
gDog  on  at  Sumter,  but  will  agree  that  the  equivo- 
Citiw  condoct  of  the  Administration,  as  measured 
md.  mterpreted  in  connection  with  these  promises,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity. 

I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the  telegrams  of 
fte  8th  of  April  of  Oeneral  Beauresard,  and  of  the 
KHh  of  April  of  General  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
cao  be  referred  to  nothing  else  than  their  hielief  that 
there  has  been  syatematic  duplicity  practised  on  them 
through  me.  It  is  under  an  impressive  sense  of  the 
weight  of  this  responsibility  that  I  submit  to  you  these 
Aii^  for  your  explanation. 

very  respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 


CHAauBTOif,  AprU  8,  t^«l. 
7b  Z.  P.  Walktr,  S^crdarv  of  War: 

An  authorized  message  from  President  Lincoln  iu*t 
informed  Governor  Pickens  and  myself  that  proTi«ion< 


ill  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or  otherwiM  b* 
B.  G.  T.  BlSAUUKUAki).  ' 


force 


MojrreoMBaT,  April  10, 1^1. 
Gtn,  G.  T.  Btaur^gard : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorised  character 
of  the  asent  who  communicated  to  you  the  intention 
of  the  Washington  Government  to  supply  Fort  Sumter 
hj  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation,  and 
if  thia  ia  refused,  proceed  in  such  manner  as  you  may 
determine  to  reduce  it,  L.  P.  WALKER. 


WAsraroTOir,  AprU  20, 1fl61. 

Sia :  I  enclose  yon  a  letter,  corresponding  vciy 
nearly  with  one  I  addressed  to  you  one  week  ago, 
(13th  April,)  to  which  I  hare  not  had  any  reply.  The 
letter  is  simply  one  of  inquiry  in  reference  'to  focts 
conoeming  which,  I  think,  1  am  entitled  to  an  expla- 
nation. 1  have  not  adopted  any  opinion  in  reference 
to  them  which  may  not  be  modified  by  explanation  ; 
nor  have  I  affirmed  in  that  letter,  nor  do  I  in  this,  an; 
conclusion  of  my  own  nnfhvorable  to  your  integrity  in 
the  whole  transaction.  All  that  I  have  said  and  mean 
to  say  is,  that  an  explanation  is  due  from  you  to  my- 
self. I  will  not  say  what  I  shall  do  in  case  this  request 
is  not  complied  with,  but  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  place  these  letters  before 
any  person  who  is  entitled  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
mysel£  Very  respectftilly, 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
No  reply  has  been  made  to  this  letter. 

.dpr</S4,ld6L 

MoKTOOMBXY,  (AulJ  ^QV  7, 1S61. 
Sir  :  I  submit  to  von  two  letters  that  were  addressed 
by  me  to  Hon.  W.  I).  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  that  contain  an  explanation  of  the  na- 
ture and  result  of  an  intervention  by  me  in  the  inter* 
course  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  that  officer.  I  considered  that  I  could  perform 
no  duty  in  which  the  entire  American  people,  whether 
of  the  Federal  Union  or  of  the  Confederate  States, 
were  more  interested  than  that  of  |)romoting  the  coun- 
sels and  the  policy  that  had  for  their  oblect  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  This  motive  dictated  my  interven- 
tion. Besides  the  interview  referred  to  in  these  letters, 
I  informed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  (not  being  able  to  see  the  Secretary,) 
on  the  11th  of  April  ultimo,  of  the  existence  of  a  tele- 
gram of  that  date  from  General  Beauregard  to  the 
commissioners,  in  which  he  informed  the  commis- 
sioners that  he  had  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Sum- 
ter, and  if  refused  he  would  proceed  to  reduce  it  On 
the  same  day  I  had  been  tola  that  President  Lincoln 
had  said  that  none  of  the  vessels  sent  to  Charleston 
were  war  vessels,  and  that  force  was  not  to  be  used  in 
the  attempt  to  supply  the  fort.  I  had  no  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  this  information,  but  offered 
that,  u  the  information  was  accurate,  I  would  send  a 
telegram  to  the  authorities  at  Charleston,  and  it  might 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  collision  at 
that  fort  between  the  opposing  forces.  It  was  the  last 
eflfort  that  I  would  make  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  promised  to  give  the  matter 
attention,  but  I  bad  no  other  interoourse  with  him  or 
any  other  person  on  the  subject,  nor  have  I  had  any 
reply  to  the  lettere  submitted  to  you. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Gen.  Davis,  Presiaent  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  last  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  Sec- 
retary Seward  was  dated  April  9th,  in  which 
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the  commissioners  saj :  *'  On  the  1st  of  April 
they  were  again  informed  that  there  might  be 
an  attempt  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  pro- 
visions, bat  that  Governor  Pickens  should  have 
previous  notice  of  this  attempt.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  any  reinforcements."  {See  Unitbd 
States.) 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  in  July,  Presi- 
ent  Lincoln  thus  describes  his  actions  relative 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter : 

"  On  the  6th  of  March,  (the  present  incum- 
bent's first  full  day  in  office,)  a  letter  of  Major 
Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written 
on  the  28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the 
War  Department  on  the  4th  of  March,  was,  by 
that  department,  placed  in  his  hands.  This 
letter  expressed  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
writer,  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  thrown 
into  that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  limited  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  with  a  view  of  holding  possession 
of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty 
thousand  good  and  well-disciplined  men.  This 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  officers  of 
his  conunand,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  sub- 
jectj  were  made  enclosures  of  Major  Ander- 
son's letter.  The  whole  was  immediately  laid 
before  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  at  once 
concurred  with  M^or  Anderson  in  opinion. 
On  reflection,  however,  he  took  full  time,  con- 
sulting with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  came 
reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  no  sufficient  force  was  then  at  the 
control  of  the  Government,  or  could  be  raised 
and  brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time 
when  the  provisions  in  the  fort  would  be  ex- 
hausted. In  a  purely  military  point  of  view, 
this  reduced  the  duty  of  the  Administration  in 
the  case,  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  gar- 
rison safely  out  of  the  fort. 

"  It  was  believed,  however,  tliat  to  so  aban- 
don that  position,  under  the  circumstances, 
ivould  be  utterly  ruinous;  that  the  necessity 
under  which  it  was  to  be  done,  would  not  be 
fully  understood;  that  by  many,  it  would  be 
construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that 
at  home,  it  would  discourage  the  friends  of  tl>e 
Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  our  national  destruction 
consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed. 
Starvation  was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison ;  and 
ere  it  would  be  reached.  Fort  Pickens  might  be 
reinforced.  This  last  would  be  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  policy,  and  would  better  enable  the 
country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was  at 
once  directed  to  be  sent  for  the  landing  of  the 
troops  from  the  steamship  Brooklyn,  into  Fort 
Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but 
must  take  the  longer  and  slower  route  by  sea. 
The  first  return  news  from  the  order  was  re- 
ceived just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter.    The  news  itself  was,  th^t  the  officer 


commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel   the 
troops  had  been  transferred  from  the  Brooklyn, 
acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the  lato 
Administration,  (and  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  present  Administration,  up  to  the  time  the 
order  was  despatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  ^x  attention,)  had  refused 
to  land  the  troops.     To  now  reinforce    Fort 
Pickens,  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at 
Fort  Sumter,  was  impossible— rendered  so  hy 
the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions  in  the  latter- 
named  fort.    In  precaution  against  such  a  con- 
juncture, the  Government  had,  a  few  days  before, 
commenced  preparing  an  expedition,  as  well 
adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Snmter, 
which  expedition  was  intended  to  be  ultimately 
used,  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.     The 
strongest  anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now 
presented ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  it  for- 
ward.   As  had  been  intended,  in  this  contin- 
gency, it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  that  he  might  expect 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the 
fort;  and  that,  if  the  attempt  should  not  he  re- 
sisted, there  would  be  no  efibrt  to  throw  in 
men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further  no- 
tice, or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort.    This 
notice  was  accordingly  given ;  whereupon  the 
fort  was  attacked,  and  bombarded  to  its  fall, 
without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
visioning expedition." 

On  the  8th  of  April  General  Beauregard 
sent  a  despatch  by  telegraph  to  Secretary 
Walker,  that  a  notice  had  that  day  been  given 
to  Governor  Pickens  and  himself,  "that  pro- 
visions will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  peaceably  or 
otherwise  by  force."  Spch  are  the  facts.  If  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  had  received  no  snp- 

Slies,  they  must  have  abandoned  it  in  a  few 
ays.  If  they  had  received  supplies  of  pro- 
visions merely,  they  would  have  been  fully  as 
unable  to  have  defended  the  fort  at  a  fatnre 
day,  as  they  proved  to  have  been  when  it  was 
attacked.  If  Fort  Sumter  had  been  reCnforced 
with  men  and  provisions,  it  had  no  power  of 
aggression,  but  its  final  capture  by  the  Confed- 
erate Government  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult and  distant.  President  Davis,  however, 
says :  **  The  conclusion  was,  that  the  design  of 
the  United  States  was  to  place  the  besieging 
force  at  Charleston  between  the  simultaneous 
fire  of  the  fleet  and  the  fort." 

There  were  some  other  facts  which  occurred 
at  this  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  excite 
tlie  inquiry  whether  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  not  a  political  necessity  with  the  Con- 
federate Government. 

The  Convention  of  the  State  of  Virginia  was 
in  session  at  this  time,  but  manifested  no  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  an  ordinance  of  secession,  or  to 
join  the  Confederate  States.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  begun  at  4.80  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April.  At  10  o'clock 
on  the  same  day  the  following  despatch  was 
sent  by  telegraph  to  the  President  of  the  State 
Convention : 
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MoxTOoMSBT,  AprU  19—10  a.  m. 
I        Si-President  Jomt  Ttlbr,  Stat*  Gonrtntion  : 

[m  Aothorized  by  Hon.  L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary 
I        gf  War,  C.  S.  A.,  to  send  you  the  foIlonriDg  despatches 
aad  explanatoiy  note,  preceding  the  bombardnieut  of 
Fart  Samter,  for  publication. 
I  Your  aon,  JOHN  TYLER,  Jr. 

Hr.  Trier  was  a  clerk,  in  the  War  Department  of 
6e  Caafi^de^afte  States.] 

I  The  despstches  consisted  of  copies  of  tbe  tel- 
"ij^nphiccorrespondeaoe  between  General  Beau- 
regsrd  and  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Con- 
federate Stat^  to  be  foand  on  a  previous  page. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the 
lO^k  on  tbe  fort,  ex-Ck>ngressnian  Pryor  of 
Vkginia,  in  a  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton, made  the  following  declarations : 

^As  sore  as  to-morrow*s  sun  will  rise  upon 
as,  lost  so  sure  will  Old  Virginia  be  a  member 
ofthtsSoutherQ  Confederation.    (Applanse.) 

**And  I  will  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  what  will 
pot  her  in  the  Southern  Confederation  in  less 
thu  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  Strike  a 
btoir :    (Tremendous  applanse.) 

**!  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  for  effect 

upon  military  operations.     I  am  but  a  poor 

ciTiliaQ,  who  never  set  a  sqnadroa  in  the  field — 

'^'Kor  the  division  of  a  battle  note 
More  than  a  spinster:' 

bat  I  was  speaking  with  respect  to  the  po- 
Bticd  effects  of  revolution.  The  very  moment 
to  blood  is  shed,  Old  Virginia  will  make  com- 
moQ  caose  with  her  sisters  of  the  South.  It  is 
impossible  she  should  do  otherwise.  (Ap- 
pi«L«e.) 

**ln  conclusion,  accept  my  word  for  it,  the 
moment  the  conflict  begins,  Old  Virginia  will 
dispute  with  South  Carolina  the  precedence  in 
tins  great  combat." 

Meanwhile  an  unquendiable  military  spirit 
vas  aroused  in  the  Confederate  States  by  the 
erenta  of  a  few  days.  They  determined  to  be 
folly  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  "  meet  the  Northern 
forces  with  full  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,"  At  this  time  they  had  a  large  num- 
W  of  troops  in  the  field,  chiefly  at  Charleston 
and  Pensacola.  The  requisition  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred troops  from  Mississippi  was  answered  by 
tnorethan  three  thousand  volunteers,  and  heavy 
bonuses  were  ofiered  for  many  places  of  those 
accepted.  On  the  iTth,  two  days  later  than 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  one  was 
^  issued  by  President  Davis,  offering  let- 
ten  of  marque  to  all  persons  who  might  desire 
by  service  in  private  armed  vessels  to  aid  the 
Goremraent  The  proclamation  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

^WM  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
S^tes,  has  by  proclamation  announced  the  intention 
winvading  toe  Confederacy  with  an  armed  force  for 
u»  purpose  of  capturing  its  fortresses,  and  thereby 
•werting  its  independence  and  subjecting  the  free 
People  thereof  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power ; 
«>d  whereas  it  has  thus  become  the  duty  of  this  Gov- 
5Jffl«nt  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  and  defend 
we  rights  ana  liberties  of  the  people  by  all  the  means 
Joich  the  laws  of  nations  and  usages  of  civilized  war- 
■w  place  at  its  disposal : 


Koir,  therefore,  I,  Jefferaon  DavU,  Preaident  of  tbo 
Confederate  ^^latea  of  America,  do  issue  this  my  proc- 
lamation, inviting  all  those  who  mar  desire  by  aervice 
in  private  armed  vesaela  oo  tbe  high  seas  to  aid  this 
Uovornmeot  in  resisting  ao  wanton  and  wicked  an  ag- 
gression, to  make  application  for  commissions  or  letters 
of  marque  and  rcpnaal,  to  be  issued  under  tbe  aeal  of 
these  Confederate  States;  and  1  do  further  notifjr  all 
persons  appl;ring  tor  lettera  of  marque  Ui  make  a  state- 
ment in  wnting,  giving  tbe  name  and  suiuble  deacrip- 
tioa  of  the  character,  tonnage,  and  force  of  the  veaaH, 
name  of  the  place  of  residence  of  each  owner  concerned 
therein,  and  tbe  intended  namber  of  crew,  and  to  sign 
such  atatement,  and  deliver  the  aarae  to  tbe  Secrets^ 
of  State  or  collector  of  the  port  of  entry  of  tliese  Con- 
'  federate  States,  to  be  br  him  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  and  I  cio  further  notify  all  applicants 
aforesaid,  before  any  commission  or  letter  or  marque 
is  issued  to  any  reasel  or  tbe  owner  or  tbe  owners 
thereof  and  the  commander  for  the  time  being,  they 
will  be  required  to  give  bond  to  the  Conftnlerate  States, 
with  at  least  two  responsible  sureties  not  interested  in 
such  vessel,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  if  such  vessel  be  provided  with  more  than  one  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  men,  then  in  tbe  penal  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  the  condition  that  the  owners, 
officers,  and  crew  who  shall  be  employed  on  board 
such  commissioned  vessel  shall  observe  the  laws  of 
these  Confederate  States  and  the  instructions  given 
them  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  that  shall 
satisfy  all  damages  done  contrary  to  tbe  tenor  thereof 
by  such  vessel  ouring  her  commission,  and  deliver  up 
the  same  when  revoked  by  tbo  President  of  tbe  Con- 
federate States ;  and  I  do  ftirtber  specially  enjoin  on 
all  persons  holding  offices,  civil  and  military,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Confederate  States,  that'  they  be 
vigilant  and  zealous  in  tbe  discbarge  of  the  duties  in- 
cident thereto ;  and  I  do,  moreover,  exhort  the  good 
people  of  tbeso  Confederate  States,  as  they  love  their 
country,  as  they  prize  tbe  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment, as  they  feei  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and  those 
now  threatened  in  an  aggravated  form  by  those  whose 
enmity  is  more  implacable  because  unprovoked,  they 
exert  themselves  in  preserving  order,  in  promoting 
concord,  in  maintaining  tbe  authority  and  efficacy  of  the 
laws,  and  in  supporting  and  invigorating  all  tbe  meas- 
ures which  may  be  adopted  for  a  common  defence, 
and  by  which,  under  tbe  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  majT  hope  for  a  specdr,  just,  and  honorable  peace. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  nave  set  my  hand  and  have 
caused  tbe  seal  of  tbe  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  be  attached  this  seventeenth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
RoBKjrr  Toombs,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  form  in  which 
these  letters  of  marque  were  issued  : 

Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greet- 
ing :  Know  ve  that,  by  virtue  of  the  power  ves^  in 
me  by  law,  I  have  commissioned,  and  do  hereby  com- 
mission, have  authorized  and  do  authorize  the  schoon- 
er or  vessel  colled  the ,  (more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  schedule  herewith  annexed,) 

is  commander,  to  act  as  a  private  armed  vessel  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  the  high 
seas,  against  the  United  States  of  America,  their  ships, 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects,  and  those  of  their  citizens, 
durinf^  the  pendency  of  the  war  now  existing  between 
the  said  Confederate  States  and  the  said  United  States ; 
this  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by 
the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  time 
being. 

Given  under  mv  band  and  the  seal  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  at  Montgomery,  this  —  day  of  — , 
A.  D.  1861. 

By  the  President :  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

B.  Toombs,  Secretary  of  State. 

All  privateers  which  sailed  under  one  of 
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these  letters  of  marqne  were  reqaijed  to  obey 
the  following  instractions : 

1.  The  tenor  of  your  commiBsion,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  *'  An  act  recognixing  the  existence 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods,''  a  copy  or  which  is  hereto  annexed,  will 
be  kept  constantlj  in  your  yiew.  The  high  seas  re- 
ferred to  in  your  commission  you  will  understand  gen- 
erally to  refer  to  the  low-water  mark,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  within  one  league,  or  three 
miles,  from  the  shore  of  countries  at  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States.  You  will 
nevertheless  execute  your  commission  within  that  dis- 
tance of  the  shore  of  the  nation  at  war  with  the  United  ' 
States,  and  even  on  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  nation,  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

2.  You  are  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rijghts 
of  neutral  powers  and  the  usages  of  civUized  nations, 
and  in  all  your  proceedings  towards  neutral  vessels 
you  are  to  give  them  as  little  molestation  or  interrup- 
tion as  will  consist  with  the  ri^ht  of  ascertaining  their 
neutral  character,  and  of  detaining  and  bringing  them 
in  for  r^^ar  adjudication  in  the  proper  cases.  You 
are  particularly  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  using 
force  or  seduction  with  the  view  to  deprive  such  ves- 
sels of  their  crews  or  the  passengers,  other  than  per- 
sons in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy. 

8.  Towards  enemy's  vessels  and  their  crews  you  are 
to  proceed,  in  excrcisin^^  the  rijghts  of  war,  with  all 
the  justice  and  humanity  which  characterize  this 
Government  and  its  citizens. 

4.  The  master,  and  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
persons  belonging  to  the  captured  vessels,  are  to  be 
sent,  as  soon  (uter  the  capture  as  may  be,  to  the  iudge 
or  judges  of  the  proper  court  in  the  Confederate 
States,  to  be  examined  upon  oath  touching  the  interest 
or  property  of  the  captured  vessel  and  her  lading,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  iudge  or 
judges  all  papers,  charter  parties,  bills  of  laoing,  let- 
ters, and  other  documents  and  writings  found  on 
board;  and  the  said  papers  to  be  proved  by  the 
aiffidavit  of  the  commander  of  the  captured  vessel,  or 
some  other  person  present  at  the  capture,  to  be  pro- 
duced as  they  were  received,  without  fraud,  addition, 
subtraction,  or  embezzlement 

6.  Property,  even  of  the  enemy,  is  exempt  from 
seizure  on  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  be  contraband  of 
war.  If  goods  contraband  of  war  are  found  on  any 
neutral  vessel,  and  the  commander  thereof  shall  offer 
to  deliver  them  up,  the  offer  shall  bo  accepted,  and  the 
vessel  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  voyage,  unless  the 
quantity  of  contraband  ^oods  shall  be  greater  than 
can  be  conveniently  received  on  board  your  vessel,  in 
which  case  the  neutral  vessel  may  be  carried  into  port, 
for  the  delivery  of  the  contraband  goods. 

The  following  articles  are  declared  by  this  Govern- 
ment contraband  of  war,  as  well  as  all  others  that  are 
so  declared  by  the  laws  of  nations,  viz. :  All  arms  and 
implements  serving  for  the  purpose  of  war  by  land  or 
sea,  such  as  cannons,  mortars,  guns,  muskets,  rifles, 
pistols,  petards,  bombs,  ^naoes,  balls,  shot,  shell, 
pikes,  swords,  bayonets,  javelins,  lances,  horse  fur- 
niture, holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  imple- 
ments of  war.  Also,  timber  ror  ship-building,  pitch,  tar, 
rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp,  cordage,  and  gen- 
erally whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment 
of  vessels,  wrought  iron  and  planks  only  excepted. 

Neutral  vessels  conveying  enemies'  despatches  or 
•  military  persons  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  forfeit 
their  neutral  character,  and  are  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  neutral 
vessels  bearing  despatches  from  the  public  ministers 
or  ambassadors  or  the  enemy  residing  in  neutral 
countries. 

By  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.  ROBERT  TOOMBS, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by 


the  State  Oonvention  of  Virginia  on  the  18th 
of  April,  was  received  throngbont  the  Con- 
federate States  with  nnhoonded  Joy.  In  all  the 
principal  cities  bells  were  mng,  salutes  of  a 
nundred  gans  were  fired,  and  other  exciting 
demonstrations  made.  The  war  spirit  now- 
stirred  np  was  unparalleled.  Men  and  money 
were  lavishly  offered,  and  hnndreds  of  battalions 
and  regiments  of  volunteers  began  to  form,  some 
openly,  and  some  secretly,  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  North. 

The  refusal  of  the  Governors  of  Yirginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas, to  furnish  the  quota  of  troops  reanired 
under  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  af- 
forded much  gratification  to  the  authorities  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States.  Yii^nia 
and  North  Carolina  were  regarded  as  sure  to 
join  the  Confederate  States  with  their  Vbole 
military  strength.  The  course  of  Kentucky 
was  considered  as  somewhat  doubtful,  and  an 
early  effort  was  therefore  made  to  secure  her 
cooperation.  For  this  purpose  the  Governor 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
follows : 

MOHTOOMVBT,  ApHl  2S,  18^. 

Hon.  B.  MAOorinN: 

Sir  :  Your  patriotic  response  to  the  requisition  of  tbe 
President  of  tbe  United  States  for  troops  to  coerce  tbe 
Confederate  States  justifies  the  belief  that  yonr  people 
are  prepared  to  nnite  with  ns  in  renelling  the  oomnoon 
enemy  of  the  South.  Virjpnia  neeas  our  aid.  I  there- 
fore request  you  to  furnish  one  regiment  of  infantry, 
without  delay,  to  rendezrous  at  ffiirper's  Ferry,  Vir- 
ginia. It  must  consist  of  ten  companies  of  not  less 
than  sixty-four  men  each.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  Staff  ofiioera 
are  appointed  by  the  President  They  will  be  muster- 
ed into  the  senrice  of  the  Confederate  States  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  but  transportation  and  subsistence 
will  ne  provided  from  the  points  of  departure.  They 
will  furnish  their  own  uniforms.  By  communicating, 
arms  and  ammunition  will  be  sent  to  Haiper^s  Ferry, 
or  to  such  points  as  you  may  designate.  Answer  and 
say  whether  you  will  comply  with  this  request,  and 
when.  L.  P.  WALKER. 

Sec  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  military  force  of  the  Confederate  States 
now  in  the  field  was  85,000  men.  Of  this 
number  there  were  at  Charleston,  Pensacola, 
Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pulaski 
19,000  men.  The  remainder  were  on  the  route 
to  Virginia,  to  wit,  16,000.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  become  organized,  and  coinmenoed 
by  the  purchase  of  the  steamers  Sumter  and 
McRea,  which  were  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans. 
At  the  same  time  contracts  were  made  in  tliat 
city  with  two  different  establishments  for  the 
casting  of  ordnance— eannon,  shot,  and  shell 
— ^with  the  view  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles. 

The  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars  author- 
ized by  Congress  had  now  not  only  all  been 
taken,  bat  an  excess  of  three  millions  had  also 
been  subscribed.  The  entire  subscription  was, 
however,  accepted,  amounting  to  eight  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  question  now  presented  before  the  Con- 
federate Government  for  their  decision,  related 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  war.  Should 
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it  be  an  ofR»nsiTe  war  or  oondnoted  only  for 
dtfaioe,  and  to  prevent  an  inyasion  of  the 
Southern  States?  What  should  be  the  plant 
fbe  more  radical  and  extreme  portion  of  the 
Southern  people  clamored  for  an  attack  npoa 
Vsshington  at  onoe.  The  Secretary  of  War 
kdsaid  on  the  eye  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Snmter 
that  '^the  flag  which  now  flannts  the  breeze  here 
▼oold  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old  Oapitol  at 
Wadiington  before  the  Ist  of  May."  Others  said  : 
*Hfae  desire  for  taking  Washington  increases  every 
boar,  and  all  things  seem  tending  to  this  con- 
nnunation.'^  ^  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  President  Davis  wl^  soon  march  an  army 
thnragh  North^arollna  and  Virginia  to  Wash- 
ington." "  From  mountain  tops  and  valleys  to 
the  shores  of  the  sea  there  is  one  wild  shont  of 
&rce  resolve  to  captare  Washington  City  at  all 
and  every  hxnnan  hazard." 

President  Davis,  in  his  message  on  the  29th 
of  April,  although  giving  no  decisive  informa- 
tion npon  the  purposes  of  the  Government, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  pursue  a  defensive 
policy.  lie  said:  "We  protest  solemnly,  in 
the  £ice  of  mankind,  that  we  desire  peace  at 
any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor."  "  In  inde- 
p^ence  we  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggrandize- 
ment, no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States 
vith  which  we  have  lately  confederated.  All 
▼e  ftdc  is  to  be  let  alone — ^that  those  who  never 
hUA  power  over  ns  should  not  now  attempt 
ow  subjugation  by  arms.  This  we  will,  we 
most  resist,  to  the  direst  extremity."  **  The 
moment  that  this  pretension  is  abandon- 
ed, the  sword  will  drop  from  our  grasp,  and 
we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity 
snd  commerce,  that  cannot  but  be  mutually 
beneficial." 

On  the  night  of  the  80th  of  April,  on  his  re- 
tnrn  from  Richmond,  where  the  terms  were  ar- 
ranged under  which  Virginia  Joined  the  Con- 
federate States,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, addr^sed  an  audience  at  Atlanta,  Qa, 
al  foUows : 

*  What  is  to  take  place  before  the  end,  I  know 
not.  A  threatening  war  is  upon  us,  made  by 
those  who  have  no  regard  for  right.  We  fight 
for  our  homes,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  our 
wives,  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters, 
and  neighbors ;  they  fbr  money.  The  hirelings 
and  mercenaries  of  the  North  are  all  hand  to 
liand  against  yon. 

**  As  I  told  you  when  I  addressed  yon  a  few 
d*y9  ago,  Lincoln  may  bring  his  serenty-five 
thoi»and  soldiers  against  us;  but  seven  times 
seventy-five  thousand  men  can  never  conquer 
w.  We  have  now  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
iQ  the  Border  States  with  us.  We  have  ten 
millions  of  people  with  us,  heart  and  hand,  to 
defend  us  to  the  death.  We  can  call  out  a 
million  of  people,  if  need  be ;  and  when  they 
are  cut  down,  we  can  call  out  another,  and  still 
another,  until  the  last  man  of  the  Sonth  finds  a 
Moody  grave,  rather  than  submit  to  their  foul 
dietation.  Bot  a  triumphant  victory,  and  in- 
^pendence  with  an  unparalleled  career   of 


fldory,  prosperity,  ana  progress  await  na  in  the 
intnre.  God  is  on  our  aide^  and  who  shall  be 
against  ns?  None  but  Ilis  omnipotent  hand  can 
defeat  ns  in  this  struggle. 

**  A  general  opinion  prevails  that  Washington 
City  is  soon  to  be  attacked.  On  this  sul^ect  I 
can  only  say,  our  object  is  peace.  We  wish  no 
aggressions  on  any  one^s  rights,  and  will  make 
none.  Bnt  if  Maryland  se<^es,  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  fall  to  her  by  reversionary  right 
— the  same  as  Snmter  to  Sonth  Carolina,  Pu- 
laski to  (Georgia,  and  Pickens  to  Florida, 
When  we  have  the  rights  we  will  demand  the 
surrender  of  Washin^n,  Just  as  we  did  in 
the  other  cases,  and  will  enforce  oor  demands 
at  every  hazard  and  at  whatever  cost  And 
here  let  me  say  that  our  policy  and  conduct 
from  the  first  have  been  right,  and  shall  be  to 
the  last  I  glory  in  this  consciousness  of  oor 
rectitude. 

^  It  may  be  that  ^  whom  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy, they  first  make  mad.^  But  for  Lincoln^s 
wicked  and  foolish  war  proclamation,  the  Bor- 
der States— some  of  them  at  least,  would  still 
have  lingered  in  the  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  ita  designs  were  not  so  basely  treach- 
erous as  that  document  has  shown  them  to  be. 
Tennessee  and  other  States  would  have  lingered 
for  some  time.  Now,  all  the  slave  States  are 
casting  in  their  lot  with  ns,  and  linking  their 
destinies  with  ours.  We  might  afibrd  to  thank 
Lincoln  a  little  for  showing  his  hand.  It  may 
be  that  soon  the  Confederate  flag  with  fifteen 
stars  will  be  hoisted  upon  the  dome  of  the 
ancient  Capitol.  If  so,  God*s  will  be  done,  is 
my  prayer.  Let  ns  do  nothing  that  is  wrong. 
Let  ns  commit  our  canso  into  His  hand — per- 
form our  whole  duty,  and  trust  in  Him  for  the 
crowning  results. 

^*I  have  many  things  I  would  like  to  sf^  to 
yon,  but  my  strength  will  not  admit,  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  your  encouragement — but 
it  is  not  I  find  that  you  are  fuUy  up  to  the 
music,  that  you  thoroughly  comprehend  our 
condition,  and  are  resolved  to  do  your  whole 
duty.  I  find  our  people  everywhere  are  alive 
to  their  interests  and  their  duty  in  this  crisis. 
Such  a  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm  was  never 
before  seen  in  this  country." 

The  plan  of  the  war  was  evidently  decided 
by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government  Commencing  as  an  organized 
Confederacy  on  the  22d  of  February,  on  the 
12th  of  April  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked,  and 
the  Confederacy  launched  into  a  gigantic  war. 
An  a^cultnral  people  entering  upon  a  war  of 
invasion  within  three  months  after  their  organ- 
ization as  a  nation,  and  against  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people,  superior  in  numbers 
and  general  intelligence,  is  an  event  as  yet  un- 
known in  history.  Peace  was  the  only  source 
of  life  to  the  Confederate  States — at  least  a 
peace  of  such  length  of  time  as  would  allow  of 
concentration  and  national  organization.  The 
movement  to  send  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  was 
followed  by  the  attack  on  that  fort^  and  sub- 
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seqaently  by  the  union  of  Virginia,  North  Oar- 
olina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  to  the  Confeder- 
acy. Thus  stood  the  Sonth  at  war  against  the 
North.  Should  the  South  make  the  war  one 
of  invasion?  She  had  nothing  to  clothe,  equip, 
or  move  an  army  with,  unless  it  had  been 
bought  abroad,  and  imported  within  her  ter- 
ritory. How  could  the  Confederacy  undertake 
a  war  of  invasion,  destitute  of  all  facilities  for 
a  strong  and  sustained  effort  ?  These  facts  de- 
cided the  character  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederacy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
United  States,  composed  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  people,  with  every  facility  to 
raise  and  equip  an  army,  and  possessing  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  nation  when  undivided, 
was  unable  to  commence  a  movement  of  in- 
vasion with  success  until  months  had  passed 
away.  How  much  less  could  such  a  movement 
be  made  by  mere  agricultural  States?  The 
character  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  thus  decided  by  circumstances. 
The  true  position  of  affairs  was  early  seen  by 
President  Davis.  **  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone,'^  are  the  words  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  attack  upon  Washington  urged  by 
many  juvenile  minds  in  the  Confederacy  was 
inpracticable  from  the  out8<;t.  It  served,  how- 
ever, to  gratify  a  kind  of  contemptuous  spirit 
which  prompted  its  utterance,  and  to  rouse  the 
United  States  to  the  utmost  activity  and  energy 
for  its 'defence.  The  war  therefore  necessarily 
became  a  defensive  one  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  leaders  of  secession  in  the  Southern 
States  who  foresaw  whore  their  proceeding 
would  end,  had  flattered  themselves  that  when 
the  war  came  they  should  derive  advantflge 
from  numerous  auxiliaries.  They  believed  the 
demand  for  cotton  in  England  and  France 
would  put  a  speedy  end  to  any  blockade  the 
United  States  might  attempt.  They  believed  the 
great  democratic  party  of  the  North  would 
stand  aloof  from  the  Grovemment  in  its  attempt 
to  repossess  the  forts  and  arsenals.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  prowess  of  the  North  had  de- 
generated, and  that  it  would  prove  an  ineflScient 
foe.  They  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
England  and  France  were  bound  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor  to  respect  an  efficient  blockade, 
which  the  navy  and  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  could  establish.  They  now  found 
the  North  united  as  one  man  in  support  of  the 
Union,  and  were  soon  to  bring  to  a  test  the 
energy  of  her  prowes?. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by 
President  Davis  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, callinj?  a  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress at  Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  April.  On 
that  day  this  body  assembled,  and  the  Presi- 
clent's  message  was  delivered.  {See  Public 
Documents.)  It  recommended  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  to  conduct  a  vigorous  de- 
fensive war.  The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Confederate  Government  was  soon  fixed.  The 
acquisition  of  Virginia  made  her  a  portion  of 


the  Confederacy,  and  in  assuming  the  obliga- 
tions she  became  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Government.  The  instructions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasuiT  to  the  collectors  of  rev- 
enue on  the  12th  of  May  were  in  these  words : 

"Virginia  is  now  one  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Of  course  no  duties  are  to  be  collect^ 
on  imports  from  thence.  Suspend  collections 
of  duties  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee." 

On  the  21st  of  May  Congress  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  of 
July.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of  capital 
are  given  by  the  President  of  Congress,  Howell 
Cobb,  in  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  22d 
of  May.  He  also  states  the  fature  intentions 
of  the  Government  relative  to  the  war  : 

"  I  presume  that  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  Congress  recently 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  has  induced  you  to 
to  make  this  call  upon  me. 

"  We  have  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  present  crisis.  Last  night 
we  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  20th 
of  July.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  did  this.  The 
*01d  Dominion,'  as  you  know,  has  at  last 
shaken  ofiT  the  bonds  of  Lincoln,  and  joined 
her  noble  Southern  sisters.  Her  soil  is  to  be 
the  battle-ground,  and  her  streams  are  to  be 
dyed  with  Southern  blood.  We  felt  that  her 
cause  was  our  cause,  and  that  if  she  fell  we 
wanted  to  die  by  her.  We  have  sent  our  sol- 
diers on  to  the  posts  of  danger,  and  we  wanted 
to  be  there  to  aid  and  counsel  our  bravo  *  boys.' 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  further  legislation 
may  be  necessary,  and  we  will  be  there,  tliat 
when  the  hour  of  danger  comes,  we  may  lay 
aside  the  robes  of  legislation,  buckle  on  the  ar- 
mor of  the  soldier,  and  do  battle  beside  the 
brave  ones  who  have  volunteered  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  beloved  South. 

"  The  people  are  coming  up  gallantly  to  the 
work.  When  the  call  was  made  for  twelve- 
months volunteers, thousands  were  ofiered ;  but 
when  it  wos  changed  to  the  full  term  of  the  war, 
the  nuftibcrs  increased !  The  anxiety  among  our 
citizens  is  not  as  to  who  shall  go  to  the  wars, 
but  who  shall  stay  at  home  ?  No  man  in  the 
whole  Confederate  States— the  gray -haired  sire 
down  to  the  beardless  youth — ^in  whose  veins 
was  one  drop  of  Southern  blood,  feared  to 
plant  his  foot  upon  Virginia's  soil,  and  die  fight- 
ing for  our  rights. 

"  But  we  not  only  need  soldiers,  we  must  have 
treasure  to  carry  on  the  war.  Private  contri- 
butions have  been  ofiered  to  a  vast  amount.  I 
will  mention  an  instance  which  occurred  on  the 
Mississippi  a  few  days  ago.  An  aged  man — 
whose  gray  hairs  and  tottering  limbs  forbade 
his  entering  the  ranks,  and  whose  children  of 
the  first  and  second  generations  were  in  the 
ranks  of  his  country's  defenders — was  asked 
how  much  he  would  give  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  man  rose  up  in  him — 
'Tell  them,'  he  said,  *that  my  yearly  crop  of 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  they  may  have.  Only  give 
me  enough  to  sustaui  me,  and  let  the  balance 
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go  to  my  country  V  Offers  of  this  sort  come 
pouring  ia  upon  the  Government  from  all  parts 
(rfthe  country. 

"Bot  the  Government  does  not  require  con- 
tribations  from  individuals ;  she  has  the  means 
within  herself  of  sustaining  this  war.  No  do- 
nations are  necessary,  except  for  the  equipment 
of  your  own  volunteers,  and  those  you  can  and 
will  provide  for.  But  I  tell  you  what  you  may 
do.  Those  of  you  who  raise  large  crops  of  cot- 
ton, when  your  cotton  is  ready  for  market,  give 
it  to  your  Government  at  its  market  value,  re- 
ceive in  return  its  bonds,  and  let  it  sell  your 
produce  to  Europe  for  the  specie  to  sustain  our 
brave  '  boys'  in  Virginia.  This  was  agreed  on 
St  Mont^mery,  and  we  promised  to  throw  out 
the  suggestion,  that  the  people  might  think  about 
it.  I  raise  some  cotton,  and  every  thing  above 
my  necessary  expenses  my  Government  shall 
have.  When  this  was  proposed  in  Congress,  a 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  rose  up  and  said 
that  he  did  not  raise  cotton ;  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune not  to  bo  able  to  help  his  country  in  that 
manner.  *  But,'  said  he,  ^I  will  go  home  and 
canvass  my  section,  and  every  man  that  I  meet, 
who  raises  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  I  will  per- 
suade him  to  sell  it  to  his  Government.'  " 

On  the  next  evening  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Stephens,  being  at  Atlanta,  also  mode  an  ad- 
dr^  in  which  the  plan  of  the  Government  is 
more  fully  unfolded: 

*'The  time  for  speech-making  has  passed. 
The  people  have  heard  all  that  can  be  said.  The 
time  for  prompt,  vigorous,  and  decisive  action 
is  upon  OS,  and  we  must  do  our  duty.  Upon 
the  sur£EU»  affairs  appear  to  be  quiet,  and  I  can 
give  you  no  satisfaction  as  to  their  real  con- 
dition. It  is  true  that  threats  of  an  attack  on 
Pensaoola  have  been  made,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  any  attack  will  be  made.  As  you 
know,  an  attack  was  made  at  Sewall's  Point, 
near  Norfolk,  but  the  vessel  making  it  was  re- 
pulsed and  disabled.  But  the  general  opinion 
and  indications  are  that  the  first  demonstration 
will  be  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  there,  where 
John  Brown  inaugurated  his  work  of  slaughter, 
will  be  fought  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle.  As 
for  myself;  I  believe  that  there  the  war  will  be- 
gin, and  that  the  first  boom  of  cannon  that 
breaks  npon  our  ears  will  come  from  that  point. 
Bat  let  it  begin  where  it  will,  and  be  as  bloody 
and  prolonged  as  it  may,  we  are  prepared  for 
the  issue  I 

"  Some  think  there  will  be  no  war ;  as  to  that 
I  know  not.  But  whatever  others  wanted,  the 
object  of  the  Confederate  Government  is  peace. 
Come  peace  or  war,  however,  it  is  determined 
to  maintain  our  position  at  every  hazard  and  at 
every  cost,  and  to  drive  back  the  myrmidons  of 
Abolitionism. 

"  We  prefer  and  desire  peace  if  we  can  have 
it ;  but  if  wo  cannot,  we  must  meet  the  issue 
forced  upon  us.  We  must  meet  Lincoln  and 
his  myrmidons  on  their  own  ground,  and  on 
their  own  terms — on  constitutional  principles. 

"So  fiir  our  progress  has  been  all  that  we 


oould  expect,  A  Government  has  been  organ- 
ized, executive  departments  and  ofllces  sup* 
plied,  all  needfiil  laws  passed,  and  all  necessary 
arrangements  made  to  meet  any  contingency. 
At  the  head  of  our  Government  is  President 
Davis,  who  led  the  Mississippi  Rifies  at  Buena 
Vista,  and  whose  flag  never  yet  trailed  in  the 
dust  This  noble  and  true  son  of  the  South 
goes  to  Richmond  to  take  command  in  person 
of  our  soldiers  there,  and  to  lead  them  upon  the 
battle-field  against  all  the  military  power  and 
the  talent  they  can  summon— even  to  their 
veteran  chieftain.  Gen.  Scott  himself.  Whether 
brouffht  to  a  bloody  conflict  or  not,  we  are  pre- 
pared. Our  people  everywhere  are  ftiU  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  strong  in  their  determination 
never  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Lincoln." 

The  views  of  President  Davis,  expressed  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  the  29th  of  April, 
were  repc^&tod  in  a  letter  to  commissioners  from 
Maryland.  Jhe  Legislature  of  that  State  had 
appointed  commissioners  to  visit  Montgomery, 
and  suggest  to  the  Confederate  Government 
the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  now  impending, 
until  the  meeting  of  Congress  at  Washington  in 
July,  in  order  that  the  Congress  might,  if  pos- 
sible, arrange  for  an  adjustment  of  the  existing 
troubles  by  means  of  negotiations  rather  than 
the  sword.  Similar  commissioners  were  sent 
to  Washington.  The  reply  was  dated  May 
25th,  at  Montgomery : 

'*  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
is  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  without  a  repetition 
of  the  language  it  has  used  on  every  possible 
occasion  that  has  presented  itself  since  tho 
establishment  of  its  mdependence. 

**  In  deference  to  Uie  State  of  Maryland,  how- 
ever, it  again  asserts,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  that  its  sincere  and  earnest  desire  is  for 
peace,  and  that  while  the  Government  would 
readily  entertain  any  proposition  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  tending  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  present  difijculties,  the 
recent  attempts  of  this  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  that  of  the  United  States 
were  attended  with  results  which  forbid  any  re- 
newal of  proposals  from  it  to  that  Government 

"  If  any  further  assurance  of  the  desire  of 
this  Government  for  peace  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  being  form- 
ed of  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States,  each 
acting  and  deciding  for  itself,  the  right  of 
every  other  sovereign  State  to  assume  self- 
action  and  self-government  is  necessarily  ac- 
knowledged. 

"  Hence  conquests  of  other  States  are  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  subversive  of  l^o  very  organization  of  this 
Gk>vernraent.  Its  policy  cannot  but  be  peace — 
peace  with  all  nations  and  people." 

The  Confederate  Congress,  in  compliance 
with  the  call  of  the  President,  assembled  at 
Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  April.  During  its 
adjournment  the  Constitution,  framed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  had  been  ratified  by  the 
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regnlar  Conventions  of  each  of  the  States,  to 
which  it  had  been  referred.  This  was  the  first 
confirmation  which  the  Gk)yeminent  had  re- 
ceived. It  came  only  from  the  State  Con- 
ventions, and  its  extent  was  to  approve  of  the 
existence  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  and 
Provisional  Government,  which  were  to  remain 
in  force  for  one  year,  then  to  be  supplanted 
by  a  regular  Constitution  and  officers  duly 
elected  under  it. 

At  this  session  measures  were  taken  to  place 
the  finances  of  the  Confederacy  upon  such  a 
basis  as  would  enable  it  to  meet  the  great 
struggle  at  hand.  Treasury  notes  wore  adopted 
as  a  means  of  circulation.  The  first  issue 
authorized  was  made  payable  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months.  But  at  this  session  the  time 
of  payment  was  extended  until  six  months  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  This  currency  drove  all 
other  out  of  circulation,  and  became  the  only 
medium  of  exchange  in  some  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  discount  on  these  notes  for  specie 
was  variable  during  the  year,  but  ofi^en  at  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  even  more.  To  give  the  stamp 
of  value,  and  attract  confidence  to  the  financial 
movements  of  the  Government,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  it  a  substantial  income.  The 
revenue  from  imports  under  a  stringent  block- 
ade could  not  be  calculated  upon,  and  probably 
would  not  equal  the  expenses  of  collection. 
Direct  taxes,  if  laid,  could  not  be  collected  in 
any  amount  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  The  deposits  in  all  the 
banks  of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  20th  of 
March  amounted  to  $75,000,000.  A  people 
devoted  to  agriculture  without  the  accumula- 
tions of  commerce  have  no  resources  but  the 
products  of  the  land.  Rich  as  the  Southern 
States  may  be  when  their  crops  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  gathered  and  ready  for  mar- 
ket, yet  without  a  market  these  crops  are  of  no 
value.  A  strict  blockade  annihilated  their 
market,  and  destroyed  any  immediate  value 
these  crops  otherwise  would  have.  Nothing 
but  credit  remained,  and  to  improve  it  a  plan 
was  devised  by  Congress  which  proposed  to 
make  cotton  a  basis  of  secnrity.  The  plan  was 
that  the  planters  should  subscribe  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  a  certain  sum  of  money 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  when  sold.  The  planter  was  to  re- 
tain the  cotton  in  his  custody,  and  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  declaring  when  he  would  sell 
it  and  at  what  price  it  should  be  sold.  By  this 
plan  the  Government  would  get  nothing  at 
once,  and  there  was  room  for  many  contingen- 
cies whether  it  would  ever  get  any  thing.  The 
planter  might  become  banlirupt  and  his  cotton 
be  seized  by  creditors,  or  it  might  be  surrep- 
titiously disposed  of.  The  Government  received 
nothing  but  an  order  on  the  commission  agent 
who  might  conduct  the  sale,  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment the  amount  subscribed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale,  whenever  he  should  receive  the 
cotton  and  effect  its  sale.  In  consequence  of 
the  events  of  the  last  year  there  was  not  only 


no  sale  for  the  cotton,  but  it  was  kept  from  the 
seaboard  cities  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  On  the  20th  of  July 
the  subscriptions  to  the  cotton  loan  merely, 
exceeded  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Other  ar- 
ticles were  afterwards  included,  and  President 
Davis  speaks  of  the  plan  in  these  words: 
"Scarcely  an  article  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  army  is  provided  otherwise  than  by 
snbscription  to  the  produce  loan  so  happily  de- 
vised by  the  wisdom  of  Congress.^*  This  plan, 
although  it  failed  to  produce  money  for  the 
Government,  served  to  supply  it  liberally  with 
such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  army.  In  each  district  or 
county  proper  individuals  were  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  The  instructions  given 
to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Meraminger,  were  as  follows : 

"Sir:  The  Ccmgress  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  raw  produce  and  manufactured  articles. 

"  It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  in  carrying 
out  this  law,  to  circulate  in  advance  lists  for 
subscription,  in  which  every  planter  can  indi- 
cate the  portion  of  his  crop  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  lend  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  no  disturbance  shall 
be  made  of  the  usual  arrangements  of  each 
planter  for  selling  his  crop,  but  that  he  shall 
simply  indicate  the  portion  he  is  willing  to 
subscribe,  the  time  and  place  of  delivery,  and 
the  factor  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed  for  sale ; 
and  shall  order  the  factor  to  exchange  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  the  subscribed  portion  for  Uon- 
federate  bonds,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest. 
Several  of  these  lists  are  herewith  sent  you, 
and  you  are  requested  to  act  as  conmiissioner 
in  bringing  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  your  district  or  county.  You  will 
use  your  discretion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  the  matter  forward ;  but  it  is  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  any  public 
occasion,  and  to  induce  as  many  gentlemen  as 
you  can  to  make  individual  applications  to  their 
feUow-citizens.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  pro- 
cured as  many  signatures  as  you  can  to  any 
one  list,  you  will  please  forward  it  to  this  De^ 
partment.  To  provide  ag^nst  loss  of  any  list,  it 
IS  desirable  that  they  should  be  signed  in  dupli- 
cate, and  forwarded  by  different  mails." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  fruits  of  this 
measure  will  be,  so  far  as  relates  to  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  actual  resources, 
with  which  to  pay  its  debts  or  to  provide  such 
munitions  of  war  as  can  be  obtained  only  with 
ftinds  of  value  in  foreign  markets.  The  large 
amount  of  cotton  and  tobacco  subscribed,  are 
of  no  value  unless  they  can  reach  a  market  out- 
side of  the  Confederate  States,  The  Confed- 
erate Congress  subsequently  recommended  that 
all  these  articles  should  be  burned  as  the  Fed- 
eral armies  approach.  The  object  of  this  rec- 
ommendation was  to  prevent  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  these  articles  by  the  Federal  Government 
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Further,  as  ft  State  is  reeovered  or  brought  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  arms,  like  Flori- 
da and  Tennessee,  there  will  be  no  opportnnit  j 
to  convert  the  sabscriptions  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  however  fa- 
Torably  disposed  the  sabsoribers  might  oon- 
tinne.  The  ultimate  loss  of  the  amount  anb- 
aeribed  mnst  be  complete,  if  the  Federal  arms 
are  sncoessfuL 

The  views  of  the  Government  itself,  on  the 
character  of  this  loan,  were  very  folly  explidned 
by  Vice-President  Stephens,  in  an  address  to 
the  cotton-planters  at  Aagnsta,  Ga.,  on  the  11th 
of  Joly : 

**  I  am  here  to-day  to  discoss  before  yon  the 
fifty  million  loan,  bat  I  am  frank  to  tell  yon  it 
may  be  one  hundred  millions,  and  I  think  it 
probably  will  be.  The  proposition  that  the 
GoTemment  makes  is  not  to  tax  the  people. 
The  object  of  a  wise  and  good  Government  is 
to  make  the  burdens  fall  as  light  upon  the  peo- 
ple as  possible  to  meet  every  exigency.  The 
proposition  the  Government  makes,  therefore, 
is  to  take  a  loan  in  produce.  In  the  grain- 
growing  sections,  the  members  of  Congress  so- 
licit the  loan  in  grain,  army  subsistence,  meat, 
com,  wheat,  and  flour.  We  are  not  a  grain- 
growing  country.  Oar  supply  is  cotton.  I  ad- 
dress you,  therefore,  solely  on  the  subject  of 
cotton. 

"  The  object  is  to  get  along  with  as  little  tax 
as  possible ;  but,  my  coantrymen,  do  not  sup- 
pose the  Government  will  not  tax  you  if  neces- 
sary ;  for  I  tell  you  the  GK>vemment  does  not 
intend  to  be  snbjagated ;  and  if  we  do  not  raise 
the  money  by  loans,  if  the  people  do  not  con- 
tribute, I  tell  you  we  intend  to  have  the  money, 
and  taxation  will  be  resorted  to,  if  nothing  else 
will  raise  it.  Every  life  and  dollar  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  demanded,  rather  than  you  and 
every  one  of  us  shall  be  overrnn  by  the  enemy. 
On  that  you  may  count.  The  Government, 
while  it  desires  to  carry  on  the  war,  establish 
your  independence,  and  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  wishes  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  cripple  industry ;  and  while 
our  men  are  in  the  field  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country,  their  brethren  at  home  are  dis- 
charging an  equal  duty,  so  that  no  serious  det- 
riment to  public  property  will  be  sustained ; 
and  we  have  the  element  to  do  this  that  no 
other  peoj)le  in  the  world  have. 

"  Now,  then,  if  four  millions  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton are  made,  upon  an  average  price  they  will 
bring  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  the 
cotton-planter  will  but  lend,  not  give — lend  to 
the  Government  the  proceeds  of  but  one-half, 
that  irill  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
doable  what  the  Government  wants,  or  did 
want  when  we  adjourned— quite  enough  to 
keep  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field — 
the  balance  you  can  use  as  you  please. 

"  I  now  will  read  to  you,  just  at  this  part  of 
my  address,  the  proposition  upon  which  I  shall 
make  some  comments,  for  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man to  understand  it    It  is  not  asking  a  dona- 


tion ;  the  Government  simply  wishes  to  control 
the  proceeds  of  year  cotton.  The  Government 
proposes  to  give  you  a  bond  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest,  paying  the  interest  semi-annually. 
It  is  not  a  gift  or  donation,  but  simply  your 
surplus  cotton,  as  much  as  you  can  spare.  This 
is  the  proposition : 

"  *  We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  the  Confederate  States  that  por- 
tion of  our  crop  aet  down  to  our  respective 
names;  the  same  to  be  placed  in  warehouse 
or  in  the  hand  of  our  factors,  and  sold  on  or  be- 
fore the next' 

"'  Fix  the  day  of  sale  as  soon  as  you  please ; 
the  Ist  of  January,  the  Ist  of  February,  or  the 
1st  of  March,  if  you  please ;  tliongh  I  am  aware 
the  Government  wisnes  you  to  sell  it  as  soon 
as  convenient ;  but  let  each  planter  consult  his 
interest,  and  in  the  mean  while  consult  the 
market  But  to  proceed  : 

*•  *  And  our  net  proceeds  of  sale  we  direct  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  for  bonds  for  the  same  amount,  bear- 
ing eight  per  cent  interest.' 

"  There  is  the  whole  of  it  The  cotton-plant- 
er directs  his  cotton  to  be  sent  into  the  nands 
of  his  factor  or  his  commission  merchant  He 
only  tells  the  Government  in  the  subscription 
the  portion  ho  can  lend.  He  directs  it  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  in  Con- 
federate bonds.  I  understand  that  a  committee 
will  be  appointed  before  this  meeting  adjourns, 
to  canvass  this  county.  Every  planter,  there- 
fore, of  Richmond  County,  will  be  waited  upon 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  subscribe.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  say  to  that  committee,  and 
everybody,  subscribe.  I  prefer  your  putting 
down  first,  your  name ;  second,  the  number  of 
bales;  and  I  prefer  you  putting  down  the  pro- 
portion of  your  crop.  I  want,  especially,  the 
number  of  bales,  but  would  like  also  to  know 
the  proportion  it  bears  to  your  crop.  Let 
everyboay,  therefore,  put  down  a  portion  of 
their  crop,  if  it  be  two  bales,  or  fifty  bales,  or 
one  hundn&d  bales,  or  five  hundred  bale;^. 

"  Inquiries  have  been  made  of  me,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  answer  them:  'Whether 
these  bonds  will  circulate  as  money — will  they 
pay  debts  f '  Gn  this  point  I  wish  no  mistake. 
They  are  not  intendea  as  currency ;  they  are 
unfitted  to  answer  the  purpose  of  circulation. 
The  bonds  are  larger  than  this  paper,  (a  let- 
ter sheet.)  The  obligation  is  on  the  upper  part 
of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  is  divided 
into  forty  squares  or  checks.  In  each  one  of 
these  checks  the  interest  is  counted  for  each  six 
months,  or  for  twenty  years.  The  checks  are  call- 
ed coupons,  and  all  the  party  holding  them  has 
to  do  is  every  six  months  to  clip  off  the  lower 
coupon,  send  it  to  the  Treasury,  and  get  his  in- 
terest. The  bond  is  not  suitable  to  carry  in 
your  pocket-book  and  use.  It  would  wear  out 
It  is  intended  to  represent  a  fixed  capital  or 
permanent  investment—just  so  much  as  you 
can  spare  from  your  cotton  crop.  That  is  b\\. 
Instead  of  putting  your  surplus  in  lands,  ne- 
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groes,  houses,  furniture,  useless  extravagance, 
or  luxuries,  just  put  it  in  Confederate  bonds. 

"But  wliile  I  said  it  was  not  intended  to 
circulate  or  to  pay  debts,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  anybody  who  will  sell  his  crop  en- 
tire for  bonds,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money  for  them,  for  they  draw  interest, 
and  are  better  than  money ;  and  any  mp  hold- 
ing a  note,  will  give  it  up  and  take  a  bond,  for 
a  note  draws  but  seven  per  cent.,  and  this  draws 
eight.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  minors'  and 
trust  property  will  soon  be  invested  in  it.  The 
entire  amount  of  private  funds  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  on  private  loans,  I  suppose  is  ten  or 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  at  seven  per  cent. 
All  that  amount  will  immediately  find  its  way 
into  these  bonds;  and  hence  a  planter  who  sells 
his  entire  crop,  and  needs  money,  can  get  it 
from  the  money-lenders  on  these  bonds. 

"  I  have  been  frequently  &sked  if  these  bonds 
were  good.  Well,  I  want  to  be  equaUy  frank 
upon  that  i>oint.  If  we  succeed,  if  we  establish 
our  independence,  if  we  are  not  overridden,  if 
we  are  not  subjugated,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in 
telling  you  it  is  the  best  Government  stock  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of.  It  is  eight  per  cent 
interest ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  a  short  time,  in 
a  few  years,  if  not  more  than  one  hundred  mill- 
ions or  two  hundred  millions  are  issued,  I  have 
but  little  doubt  they  will  command  a  consider- 
able premium.  The  old  United  States  stock 
(six  per  cent,  bonds)  five  years  ago  commanded 
fifteen  and  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  went  as  high 
as  twenty  per  cent.  Take  the  Central  Rail- 
road. The  stock  of  that  company  commands 
fifteen  per  cent,  premium  now.  These  bonds 
pay  eignt  per  cent,  semi-annually;  therefore, 
if  there  is  a  short  war,  these  bonds  very  soon 
will  command  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  But 
candor  also  compels  me  to  state  that  if  Lincoln 
overruns  us — if  we  are  subjugated,  these  bonds 
will  not  be  worth  a  single  dime,  and  nothing 
else  you  have  will  be  worth  any  thing.  If  we 
are  overrun,  they  will  be  worth  just  as  much 
as  any  thing  el^  you  have,  and  nothing  else 
you  have  got  wiD  be  worth  any  thing.  So  that 
is  the  whole  of  it." 

To  push  forward  the  measure,  a  convention 
of  cotton-planters  was  held  at  Atlanta,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  aid  the  Government  with  the  entire 
cotton  crop,  if  the  same  should  be  needed  for 
its  use,  and  recommending  to  the  planters  to 
invest  at  least  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
entire  crops  in  the  eight  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  to  capitalists  and  others 
having  money  to  lend,  that  they  invest  in  like 
manner  in  these  bonds.  They  also  recom- 
mended to  Congress  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  of  denominations  suited  for 
circulation  as  currency,  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  such 
notes  to  be  paid  out  as  money  in  payment 
of  all  Government  dues,  and  made  receivable 
for  all  taxes  and  duties,  and  convertible  into 
eight   per   cent,    bonds   of  the   Confederate 


States  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  Con* 
gress,  at  its  session  at  Richmond,  in  July,  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
Treasury  notes,  and  laid  a  direct  tax,  estimated 
to  produce  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Government  thus  had  at  its  control  for 
financial  purposes,  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions, 
authorized  in  February,  duties  on  imports, 
which  yielded  nothing  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  authorized  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  millions,  the  direct 
tax  of  fifteen  millions  assumed  by  the  States, 
and  the  loans  on  produce,  of  which  cotton  was 
calculated  to  be  the  chief.  The  cotton  would 
not  yield  any  thing  until  sold.  These  were  the 
authorized  resources  previous  to  November, 
1861,  to  carry  on  a  war,  requiring  the  equip- 
ment, and  transportation,  and  maintenance  of 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
There  was  one  source  of  help  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  which  has  not  been  mentioned. 
The  States  undertook  to  raise,  and  equip,  and 
pay,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  troops  of  each. 
For  this  purpose  the  Legislatures  authorized 
loans,  amounting  from  five  hundred  thousand 
lo  two  millions  of  dollars.  With  several  of 
them  the  prospect  of  borrowing  on  this  author- 
ized loan  was  hopeless.  Arkansas  authorized 
her  loan  to  be  made  available  by  issuing  notes 
of  five  dollars  and  upwards  in  amount.  These 
were  paid  to  her  soldiers  and  others,  and  de- 
preciated until,  as  one  of  the  former  observed, 
"  a  hatful  was  required  to  obtain  a  dollar  in 
specie."  Tennessee  authorized  an  almost  un- 
limited expansion  by  her  bank,  until  its  paper 
depreciatea  like  Arkansas  State  notes.  In  Vir- 
ginia, military  officers  of  State  troops  took  from 
the  people  whatever  their  forces  required,  and 
gave  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  upon  the  State 
of  Virginia.  These  measures  strengthened  the 
Confederate  Government  for  a  period,  by  re- 
ducing the  demands  upon  it,  but  they  rendered 
more  certain  its  ultimate  bankruptcy.  They 
enfeebled  the  resources  of  the  people,  upon 
which  all  Governments  must  rely.  Upon  the 
people  the  operation  was  most  disastrous.  Spe- 
cie disappeared.  Paper  money  was  issued  by 
a  multitude  of  corporations  and  cities.  It  de- 
preciated thirty  per  cent,  compared  with  specie. 
Neai'ly  double  in  amount  was  now  required  to 
purchase  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary 
articles.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the  block- 
ade in  reducing  the  supply  of  such  as  were  of 
foreign  manufacture,  charges  of  extortion  were 
raised  against  dealers,  and  public  meetings  were 
held  to  denounce  them,  which  were  composed 
of  citizens  who  were  ignorant  that  the  source  of 
all  the  evil  consisted  in  the  worthless  cur^ncy. 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee  sent  a  message  to 
the  Legislature,  relative  to  the  extortions  intro- 
duced "  by  those  who  had  at  heart  their  own  in- 
terests more  than  the  good  of  then:  fellow-mort^ 
and  of  the  country."  The  subject  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  denounced 
the  speculation  uiat  had  commenced  in  articles 
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ef  first  neoessitj.  The  Goyernora  of  G«orgiA, 
Lonisiaaa,  and  Mississippi,  requested  the  atten- 
ikxL  of  their  respeotive  Legislatures  to  this  sub- 
jecL  of  oomplaint  It  was  urged  at  Bichmond 
that  the  Oonfederate  Qoyernment  should  make 
it  treason^  and  punishable  by  death,  for  anj 
doe  to  ask  or  receive  a  percentage  for  ezchanff- 
hkg  one  sort  of  money  for  another,  whether  it 
T3S  q>ecie  for  paper,  or  one  sort  of  paper  for 
aiu^er ;  that  every  State  in  the  Oonfederaoy 
^loold  receive  at  par  any  paper  money  lawfoUy 
issued  by  any  corporation  or  individual  within 
its  jurisdiction ;  that  the  ^*  public  funds  and  so- 
rarities  "  should  be  used  to  redeem  any  paper 
mooey  in  the  Oonfederaoy;  and  that  every 
bank  in  the  Oonfederaoy  should  be  forced  to 
redeem  the  bills  of  every  other  bank.  Those 
mu^  be  fearfal  evils  from  which  an  escape  it 
sought  by  such  means. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Treas- 
ury Notes  of  the  Government : 
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To  obtain  some  relief  from  their  embarrass- 
menta,  the  planters  applied  to  the  (Government. 
The  office  of  the  produce  loan  was  hardened 
with  their  letters  suggesting  and  requesting 
modes  of  relief  under  the  conditions  of  their 
sabscriptions  to  the  Government.  Nearly  all 
of  these  letters  gave  the  same  account  of  the 
necesVities  of  the  planting  interest,  and  held 
out  the  certain  prospect  of  large  additions  to 
the  subscriptions  to  the  loan  in  case  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  small  advances  suitable 
to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  planters.  In 
reply,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  commissioners  of  subscription 
under  date  of  October  17th,  which  presents  a 
more  distinct  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Oon- 
lederate  Treasury.  It  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  credit  exceedingly ;  that  its  prom- 
issory notes  supplanted  all  others ;  that  it  was 
carrying  on  a  war  for  existence  on  credit,  and 
the  sole  wonder  was  that  it  should  be  so  snc- 
ce^ul  as  it  had,  up  to  that  time,  been.  Nor 
was  the  condition  of  the  planters  much  better. 
As  they  were  to  lend  to  the  Government  some- 
thing hereafter,  they  asked  the  Government  to 
lend  them  something  now  to  carry  them  over 
the  trying  interval  previous  to  the  sale  of  their 
cotton.  The  circular  was  as  follows  : 
10     A 


7b  tJU  Cfmmtmicmirt  ApptHnUd  io  JI«0W«« 

Sub^eHptioma  to  fiU  Produe4  L&an  : 

OnrrLBiiDr :  Inquiries  hare  bMO  made  ftx>m  taHoos 
qnaH«ra: 

1 .  Whether,  during  the  continnaaoe  of  the  blookade, 
•ay  efforts  should  be  nuule  to  procure  fhrther  tubsorip< 
iioni. 

S,  Whether  the  OoTemmeot  win  authorise  promises 
to  be  held  out  of  aid  to  the  planters  as  an  inaucement 
to  sueb  further  subscriptions. 

The  first  inquirv  seems  to  implj  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  scheme  of  the  subscriptions.  If  tn  j  persons  havo 
supposed  that  the  Ooremment  was  to  hsTe  some  con- 
tro)  of  the  produce  itself:  others  that  the  time  of  sale 
appointed  by  the  subscription  was  to  be  absolute  and 
unoonditionaL  The  caption  at  the  head  of  the  lists, 
wh«n  examined,  will  correct  both  these  errors. 

The  subscription  is  confined  to  the  proceeds  of  salsa, 
and  contains  an  order  on  the  commission  merchant  or 
factor  of  the  planter  to  pay  orer  to  the  Treasurer  the 
amount  subscribed  in  exchange  for  Confedertte  bonds. 
The  transaction  is  simply  an  agreement  bj  the  planter 
to  lend  the  Government  so  much  moner,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  transaction,  a  time  and  place  are  ap- 
Minted  when  the  parties  may  meet  to  carrj  it  out 
The  important  point  is  that  it  shall  certainly  be  com- 
pleted at  some  tims,  and  that  is  secured  bj  the  en- 
gagement of  the  planter.  Whether  that  time  be  De- 
cember or  June  is  simply  a  question  of  oonvenience, 
and  works  no  iqjury  to  either  party.  The  Oorem- 
ment is  sure  of  the  eventual  payment,  and  derires 
from  that  certainty  so  much  credit ;  and  it  loses  noth- 
inff,  because  it  gires  its  bond  only  when  the  nooney  is 
paid. 

It  is  obrious,  therefore,  that  the  subscriptions  are  as 
valuable  to  the  Ooremment  during  tlie  blockade  as 
after  it  The  blockade  simpiv  suspends  the  comple- 
tion of  the  engagement  It  becomes  tho  interest  of 
both  parties  to  wait  for  a  flood  price,  and  the  Oorem- 
ment will  readily  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the 
sale. 

Tou  peroeire,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tinue jour  exertions  to  increase  the  subscriptions,  and 
you  are  authorised  to  say  that  the  Ooremment  will 
consent  to  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  lime  appointed 
for  sale. 

8.  The  next  inquiry  is  as  to  a  promise  of  material  aid 
from  the  Ooremment  to  the  planters. 

In  answering  this  inquirrt  am  to  roeak  in  adrance 
of  any  act  of  Congress.  What  that  body  may  see  fit 
to  do  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  I  can  merely  express 
the  riews  of  the  Department ;  these  must  gorem  your 
actions  until  rerersed  by  a  higher  authority.  It  would 
be  a  8u£5cient  answer  to  the  inquirv  to  say  that  the 
action  of  the  Ooremment  is  settled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 'No  power  is  granted  to  any  Department  to  lend 
money  for  the  relierof  any  interest  cren  the  power 
of  Congress,  in  relation  to  money,  is  confined  to  bor- 
rowing, and  no  clause  can  be  found  which  would  sanc- 
tion so  stupendous  a  scheme  as  purchasing  the  entire 
crop  with  a  riew  to  aid  its  owners. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Pro- 
visional Ooremment  may  be  altered  by  Congress,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Departaient  to  prepare  the  way 
for  such  alteration,  if  in  its  judgment  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  countrv  demand  the  change.  I  am 
not  disposed,  then,  to  close  the  inquiry  with  tho  ab- 
mpt  deni^  thus  made  by  the  Constitution,  and  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  subject  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits. 

Two  plans  of  rdief  have  been  proposed : 

The  one  is  that  the  Ooremment  should  purchase  the 
entire  crop  of  the  countxv ;  the  other  that  an  advance 
should  be  made  of  part  of  its  value.  In  cither  case  the 
payment  is  to  bo  made  by  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
notes ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  pot  aside  for  the  present 
the  many  and  serious  objections  to  the  possession, 
transportation,  and  mana^ment  of  the  crop  by  the 
Ooverament,  it  becomes  simply  a  ouesiion  of  amount 
To  purchase  the  whole  crop  woula  require  its  whole 
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ralue,  less  the  amoantofBabscriptioD— cotton  at  $200,- 
000,000  and  the  Bubscription  at  $50,000,000.  The  pur- 
chase woald  then  require  $150,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes,  and  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  amount  of  value 
for  other  agricultural  products,  which  would  certainly 
claim  the  same  benefit,  the  sum  required  would  proba- 
bly reach  $175,000,000. 

The  amount  called  for  by  the  other  plan  of  makinff 
an  advance  would  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  thai 
adrance.  Few  of  the  advocates  of  t^is  plan  hare  put 
it  lower  than  fire  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  and  at 
the  same  rate  on  other  proauce.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  very  fairly  set  down  at  about  $100,000,000. 

If  we  consider,  first,  the  least  objectionable  of  these 
plans,  it  is  certainly  that  which  requires  the  smaller 
sum ;  and  if  this  be  found  impracticable,  the  larger 
must  of  necessity  be  rejected. 

Our  inquiry,  then,  may  be  narrowed  down  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Government  should  issue  one  hundred 
millions  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
planting  community  upon  the  pledge  of  the  forthcom- 
ing crop. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  in  this  scheme  is,  that 
it  proposes  that  a  new  Government,  yet  struggling  for 
existence,  should  reject  all  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  undertake  that  which  no'  Government,  nowever 
long  established,  has  yet  succeeded  in  effecting.  The 
'* organization  of  labor"  has  called  forth  many  ingen- 
ious attempts,  both  speculative  and  practical,  among 
well-established  Governments,  but  always  with  disas- 
trous failure.  With  us,  however,  the  experiment  is 
proposed  to  a  new  Government,  which  is  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  war,  and  which  must  rely  on  credit  to  ftimish 
means  to  carry  on  that  war.  Our  enemies  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  munitions  and  work-shops  that  have 
been  collected  during  forty-five  years  of  peace ;  their 
fleets  hare  been  built  at  our  joint  expense.  With  all 
these  on  hand,  they  yet  are  obliged  to  expend  nearly 
ten  millions  of  dollars  per  week  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Can  we  expect  to  contend  with  them  at  less  than  half 
that  expenditure? 

Suppose  that  it  may  require  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  then  the  proposal  Is,  that  at  a  time  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  raise  this  large  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  we  shall  raise  a  further  sum 
of  one  hundred  millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting 
interests.  For  it  must  be  observed,  first,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  ad- 
vance. The  money  is  paid  to  each  individual  planter ; 
and,  in  exchange,  the  Government  rceeires  only  his 
bond  or  note ;  or,  if  the  cotton  be  purchased,  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  only  certain  bales  of  cotton.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Government  pays  out  money  which  is  need- 
ful to  its  very  existence,  and  receives  in  exchange  plimt- 
er's  notes  or  produce,  which  it  does  not  need,  ana  can- 
not in  any  way  m^e  use  of.  • 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  next  place,  that  Treas- 
ury notes  have  now  become  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are,  therefore,  the  measures  of  value.  In 
this  view,  it  is  the  duty  of  (Government  to  limit  their 
issue,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  that  amount  which  is 
the  limit  of  its  currencj.  Every  person  acquainted 
with  this  branch  of  political  science  is  aware  that,  if 
the  currency  passes  this  pointy  it  not  only  becomes  de- 
preciated, but  it  disturbs  the  just  relations  of  society, 
precisely  as  though  an  arbitrary  power  should  change 
the  weights  and  measures  of  a  country.  If  the  cur- 
rencv  of  a  country  should  be  suddenly  extended  from 
one  Hundred  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  that 
which  was  measured  by  one  dollar  is  now  measured 
by  two,  and  every  article  must  be  paid  for  at  double 
its  former  price.  The  Government,  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  is  the  largest  of  all  purchasers,  and  thus, 
by  a  kind  of  suicidal  act,  compels  itself  to  pav  two 
dollars  for  what  one  would  formerly  have  purcnased, 
and  at  this  rate  of  advance  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  can  eflect  no  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  would  have  effected  before;  or,  in  other 
words,  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  actually 
sunk  in  the  operation. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  currency  the  Goreramcnt 


has  anxiously  endeavored  to  gnard  against.  The  wss 
tax  was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  creatmg  a  demand  for 
Treasury  notes,  and  a  security  for  their  redemption. 
Their  redundancy  has  been  carefnlly  guarded  against 
by  allowing  them  to  be  ftinded  in  eight  per  cent,  bonds. 
Ir  necessity  shall  compel  the  Government  to  issue,  for 
the  defence  of  the  oountir,  and  to  keep  out  two  hun- 
dred millions,  it  is  plain  tnat  every  accession  must  im- 
pair and  may  defeat  all  the  precautions. 

If  the  Government  should  undertake,  for  the  sake  of 
private  interests,  so  large  an  increase  of  issue,  it  may 
hazard  its  entire  credit  and  stability.  The  experiment 
is  too  dangerous,  and  relief  for  the  planters  must  be 
sought  in  some  other  direction.  And  may  not  that 
remedv  be  found? 

In  the  first  place  let  the  planters  immediately  take 
measures  for  winter  crops,  to  relieve  the  demand  for 
grain  and  provisions.  Let  them  proceed  to  divert  part 
of  their  labor  from  cotton  and  make  their  own  clotning^ 
and  supplies.  Then  let  them  apply  to  the  great  re- 
source presented  by  the  money  capital  in  banks  and 
private  hands.  Let  this  capital  come  forward  and 
assist  the  agricultural  interest.  Heretofore  the  banks 
have  employed  a  large  part  of  their  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  rforthem  exchange ;  let  them  appiv  this  por- 
tion to  factors'  acceptances  of  plonters*  drafts,  secured 
by  pledge  of  the  produce  in  the  planters'  bonds.  An 
extension  of  the  time  usually  allowed  on  these  drafts 
would  overcome  most  of  the  difficulties.  This  extension 
could  safely  reach  the  probable  time  of  sale  of  the 
crops,  inasmuch  as  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
throughout  the  entire  Confederacy  relieves  each  bank 
from  calls  for  coin.  The  banks  are  accustomed  to 
manatee  loans  of  this  character,  and  will  conduct  the 
operation  with  such  skill  as  will  make  them  mutuallj 
aavantageous.  The  amount  of  advance  asked  from 
the  banks  would  be  greatly  less  than  if  advances  were 
offered  by  the  Government,  and  all  the  abuses  inci- 
dental to  Government  agencies  would  be  avoided. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  neither  necessarr 
nor  expedient  that  the  Government  should  embark 
upon  this  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  far  better  that 
each  class  of  the  community  should  endeavor  to  secure 
its  own  existence  by  its  own  exertions,  and  if  an  effort 
be  at  once  made  by  so  intelligent  a  class  as  the  plant- 
ers, it  will  result  in  relief.  Delay  in  these  efforts,  oc- 
casioned by  vague  expectations  of  relief  from  Gov- 
ernment, which  cannot  be  realised,  may  defeat  that 
which  is  yet  practicable.      C.  G.  UEMMINGER, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  circular  "was  is- 
RDed,  a  commercial  coDyention  had  assembled 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  A  series  of  resoln- 
tions,  expressing  violent  hostility  to  the  Korth, 
and  demanding  prohibitory  legislation  against 
Northern  trade,  -were  presented  before  that 
body,  and  voted  down,  or  rejected  under  such 
circumstances  as  were  declared  to  mean  that 
a  reconstruction  of  commercial  and  political 
relations  with  the  North  was  desired  by  a  ma- 
jority in  that  convention. 

The  military  spirit  raised  by  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  reached  an  indescribable 
state  of  excitement  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  It  was  estimated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  then  organized,  armed,  and 
awaiting  orders  from  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, in  the  seven  States  which  first  seceded. 
In  Virginia  sixty  thousand  were  under  arms. 
Thia  number  included  the  troops  from  the  other 
States,  together  with  the  militia  of  Virginia. 
This  latter  class  were  ready  and  disposed,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  except  the  western,  to  turn 
out  almost  en  masse.  This  enthusiasm,  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people  generally, 
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nd  the  cause  of  self-defenoe  and  edf-praserra- 
tioa  ia  which  they  conceived  thej  were  about 
to  fight^  rapidly  famished  the  Government  with 
tbs  men  and  mnnitions  required.  Any  attack 
upon  Wadiiiigton,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
tbe  early  arrival  of  Federal  troopa  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  render  its  sueoess  hopeless  to  the  Con- 
federate force.  A  line  of  defence  was  there- 
fbre  adopted  by  the  Government,  the  olject 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Yirffi- 
ma  by  Federal  troops.  Immediately  upon  the 
secession  of  Virginia  a  force  was  despatched  by 
Governor  Letcher  to  seixe  the  U.  8.  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  This  effort  failed  in  oonse- 
qHoce  of  the  destruction  of  the  property  by  the 
officers  in  charge  of  it,  but  it  served  to  place  a 
ooasiderable  force  in  the  northern  border  of 
tbe  State,  which  ultimately  became  the  left 
wing  of  tiie  army  in  front  of  Washington.  The 
c^itre  was  stationed  in  a  fortified  camp  at  Ma- 
Bissas  Junction,  and  the  right  wing  was  posted 
Dear  the  Potomac  River.  Such  was  the  position 
of  this  force  at  its  most  flourishing  period.  At 
other  times,  when  its  numbers  were  more  re- 
duced, the  left  wing  held  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  the  centre  became  a  distinct  foroCi 
resting  behind  its  entrenchments.  There  were 
periods  during  the  year  when  this  army  was  al- 
most destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  subsistence, 
sod  its  general  supplies  were  often  of  the 
coarsest  kind.  This  force  was  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Gen.  Johnston,  who  occupied  a  posi- 
tion with  the  troops  forming  the  rigbt  wing, 
wbOe  the  centre  at  Manassas  was  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  Upon  takiuff 
command  of  this  portion  of  the  army,  he  issued 
the  following  proclamation  : 

HcAi>-airijmK&,  DsvAvrmarr  or  Alvxaitdua,  I 
Camp  Picuns,  Jttns  1, 1861.  f 

A  P/rH^amalion  U  the  PtopU  <yf  the  CouiUim  of  Lou* 
do»,  Ibirfoj^  and  PHnee  WUliojn  .• 

A  reckless  and  anprincipled  tyrant  has  inradedyoar 
toil  Abraham  LIdcoIq,  regorilless  of  all  moral,  loffal, 
•ad  constitutional  restraints,  has  thrown  his  Abolitioa 
hosts  among  you,  who  are  roordering  and  imprisoning 
yoor  citizens,  confiscating  and  destro^ng  your  prop- 
ertj,  and  committing  other  acts  of  violence  and  out- 
rage too  shocking  and  revolting  to  humanity  to  be 
aamerated. 

All  rales  of  civil  tzcd  warfare  are  abandoned,  and 
ihej  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  banners, 
that  their  war-cry  is  '*  Beauty  and  Booty."  All  thai 
is  dear  to  man — your  honor,  and  that  of  your  wives 
and  daughters,  your  fortunes  and  jour  lives — are  in- 
volved in  this  momentous  contest. 

In  tbe  name,  therefore,  of  tbe  constituted  authorities 
of  tbe  Confederate  States :  in  the  sacred  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  self-government,  for  which  we 
are  contending ;  in  behalf  of  civilization  itself,  I,  G. 
T.  Beauregard,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Confederate 
States,  commanding  at  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, do  make  this  my  proclamation,  and  invite  and  en- 
join you,  by  every  consideration  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
fhemen  and  patnots,  by  the  name  and  memory  of  your 
Revolutionary  fathers,  .and  by  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  yonr  domestic  firesides,  to  rally  to  the  standard  of 
yoar  State  and  country,  and,  by  every  means  in  your 
power  compatible  with  honorable  warfare,  to  drive 
btck  and  expel  the  invaders  from  your  land. 

I  conjore  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  your  country 
and  her  legal  and  constitutional  authorities,  and  espe- 
dally  to  be  vigilant  of  the  movements  and  acts  of  tbe 


eoemr,  so  as  to  enaUe  too  to  give  the  earUaet  saibeD- 
tic  information  at  these  bead-qoartera,  or  to  the  oflloert 
under  this  command. 

I  desire  to  asaurs  ron  thai  the  utmost  protection  in 
my  power  will  be  given  to  yon  all. 

G.  T.  BRAUBBGARD, 
Brigadier^knerai  Commanding. 
Offidal.^TmwAS  Joboak, 

Acting  Assistant  Acyutant-(}«Q«raL 

To  oppose  this  force,  Federal  troope  wert 
concentrated  at  Washington,  who  soon  took  np 
A  fortified  position  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  the  city.  This  force  was 
nnder  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Scott 
nDtil  his  retirement,  and  saheeqneotiy  nnder 
Gen.  McClellan.  Another  force  was  stationed 
farther  np  the  Potomac^  opposite  the  left  wing 
of  the  Confederate  army  and  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac  Freqnent  skirmishes  oc- 
curred between  the  opposmg  forces,  none  of 
which  were  of  snch  a  serious  character  as  to 
exert  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  campaign  of 
the  year,  except  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  (See 
Bull  Bot.) 

Meantime,  as  a  state  of  hostilities  had  be- 
come fhlly  developed  between  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  Governments,  both  powers  now 
resorted  to  those  extreme  measures  which  fol* 
low  in  the  hideous  train  of  War. 

In  the  first  place,  Congress,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  oil  persons  in- 
debted to  Individuals  or  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  except  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Ma^land.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columoia,  from  paying  the  same  to  their 
respective  creditors  during  the  war.  These 
debtors  were  authorized  to  pay  the  amounts  so 
due  into  the  Confederate  Treasury,  for  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  certificates 
bearing  like  interest  with  the  debt,  and  payable 
on  presentation  after  the  dose  of  the  war. 
Texas,  Georgia,  and  some  of  the  other  Confed- 
erate States,  passed  similar  acts. 

It  was  generally  estimated  that  the  amount 
due  from  citizens  of  Southern  States  to  citizens 
of  Northern  States  was  two  hundred  millions 
of  doUars.  The  payment  of  these  debts  ceased, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  development  of 
the  contest,  and  the  necessary  cessation  of  all 
imports  and  exports  between  the  hostile  conn- 
tries.  The  act  of  Congress  was  designed  to 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  of  these 
debts  into  the  Confederate  Treasury.  In  this 
respect  it  was  a  failure.  Very  few  individuals 
would  acknowledge  their  indebtedness,  much 
less  pay  the  amount  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  those  who  found 
favorable  opportunities,  and  anticipated  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  the  Confederacy,  were  generally 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  pay  their  debts  to 
Northern  citizens. 

Congress,  at  its  session  in  July,  also  passed 
an  act,  banishing,  within  forty  days^  all  persons 
who  were  not  citizens,  from  the  limits  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  following  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  President  Davis,  in  compli* 
ance  with  thb  act: 
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PBOCLAMATION. 

Whtrms  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  did,  by  an  act  approred  on  the  8th  day  of 
August,  1861,  entitled  **  An  Act  respecting  Alien  Ene- 
mies," makeViroTision  that  proclamation  uiould  be  is- 
sued br  the  President  in  relation  to  alien  enemies,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  said  act : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Daris,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  do  issue  this  mj  proc- 
lamation :  and  I  do  hereby  warn  and  require  every 
male  citixen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  ase  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  now  within  the  G>nfederate 
States,  and  adhenns  to  the  Qoremment  of  the  United 
States,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  same, 
and  not  beins  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  to 
depart  from  the  Confederate  States  within  forty  days 
from  the  date  of  this  proclamation.  And  I  do  warn 
all  persons  above  described,  who  shall  remain  within 
the  Confederate  States  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  of  forty  days,  that  they  will  be  treated  as  alien 
enemies. 

Provided,  however,  That  this  proclamation  shall  not 
be  considered  as  applicable,  during  the  existing  war, 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  withm  the 
Confederate  States  with  intent  to  become  citizens 
thereof,  and  who  shall  make  a  declaration  of  such  in- 
tention in  due  form,  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
this  Government ;  nor  shall  this  proclamation  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  to  the  States  of  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tho 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  In- 
dian Territory  south  of  Kansas,  who  shall  not  be 
chargeable  with  actual  hostility  or  other  crime  against 
the  public  safety,  and  who  shall  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  theuovemment  of  the  Confederate  States. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim  and  m^e  known  that  I 
have  established  the  rules  and  regulations  hereto 
annexed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  at  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  14th  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1861. 

JEFFERSON  DAVia 
By  the  President, 

R.  M.  T.  HuKTSR,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  regulations  are  hereby  established  re- 
specting alien  enemies,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  the  8th  of  August,  186i,  entitled  *'  An  Act 
respecting  Alien  Enemies  "  : 

1.  Immediately  afler  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
forty  days  from  the  date  of  the  foreeoing  proclamation, 
it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  sevenu  distnct  attorneys, 
marshals,  and  other  officers  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  make  complaint  against  way  aliens  or  alien  enemies 
coming  withm  the  purview  of'^the  act  afore8ai<^  to  the 
end  that  the  several  courts  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  of  each  State  having  jurisdiction,  may  order  the 
removal  of  such  aliens  or  alien  enemies  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  their  restraint 
and  confinement,  according  to  the  terms  of  said  law. 

2.  The  marshals  of  the  Confederate  States  are  hereby 
directed  to  apprehend  all  aliens  against  whom  com- 

Slaints  may  be  made  under  said  law,  and  to  hold  them 
1  strict  custody  until  the  final  order  of  the  court, 
taking  special  care  that  such  aliens  obtain  no  in- 
formation that  could  possibly  be  made  useful  to  the 
enemy. 

8.  Whenever  the  removal  of  ony  alien  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Confederate  States  is  ordered  by  any  com- 
petent authority,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  law, 
the  marshal  shall  proceed  to  execute  the  order  in  per- 
son, or  by  deputy,  or  other  discreet  person,  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  alien  so  removed  from  ob- 
taining any  information  that  could  be  used  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  Confederate  States. 

4.  Any  alien  who  shall  return  to  these  States  during 
the  war,  after  havins  been  removed  therefrom  under 
the  provisions  of  said  law.  shall  be  regarded  and  treat- 
ed as  an  alien  enemy,  and,  if  made  prisoner,  shall  be 
at  once  delivered  over  to  the  nearest  militaxy  author- 


ity, to  be  dealt  with  as  a  spy  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

This  act  was  designed  to  compel  all  persons 
to  sustain  the  Goyemment,  otherwise  they 
would  be  declared  alien  enemies,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  country.  The  number  who  re- 
tuhied  to  the  United  States  in  consequence  of* 
this  act  was  small.  It  served  to  secure  & 
tacit  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  by  all  who  were  oi>~ 
posed  to  it,  and  thereby  enabled  it  to  present 
an  aspect  of  greater  strength  and  efficiency. 

Another  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  declar- 
ing all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  Maryland,  Kentucky;  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  District  of  Columbia  who  do  Dot 
aid  the  Federal  Government,  to  be  alien  ene- 
mies of  the  Confederate  States,  and  confiscat- 
ing all  their  lands,  stocks,  bonds,  debts,  and 
property  of  whatever  description,  within  tho 
limits  of  the  Confederacy.  The  following  were 
the  instructions  of  the  Government  relative  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  under  the  act : 

Dkpaktmekt  or  JrsTici,  » 
Richmond,  September  12, 1861.     f 

iDstmctioos  to  Receivers  under  the  act  entitled  *'  An 
Act  for  the  sequestration  of  the  estates,  property, 
and  effects  of  alien  enemies,  and  for  the  indemnity  of 
citizens  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  persons  aid- 
ing the  same  in  the  existing  war  against  the  United 
States.'^  approved  August  1, 1861. 
The  following  persons  are  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  law  as  alien  enemies : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  citizens  or 
residents  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  His- 
souri,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  the  Indian  Territoiy  south  of 


All  persons  who  have  a  domicil  within  the  States 
with  which  this  Government  is  at  war,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  citizens  or  not :  thus  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britam,  France,  or  other  neutral  nations,  who 
have  a  domicil,  or  are  carrying  on  business  or  traffic 
within  the  States  at  war  with  this  Confederacy,  are 
aUen  enemies  under  the  law. 

All  such  citizens  or  residents  of  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maiyland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri,  and  of  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  shall  commit  actual  hostilities  against  the 
Confederate  States^  or  aid  or  assist  the  United 
States  in  the  existing  war  against  the  Confederate 
States. 

Immediately  after  taking  your  oath  of  office,  yon 
will  take  possession  of  nil  the  property  of  every  nature 
and  kind  whatsoever  within  your  district  belonging  to 
alien  enemies  as  above  defined. 

Tou  will  forthwith  apply  to  the  derk  of  the  court 
for  writs  of  garnishment  under  the  8th  section  of  the 
law,  and  wiff  propound  to  the  garnishees  the  inter- 
rogatories of  which  a  form  is  annexed.  These  inter- 
rogatories you  will  propound  to  the  following  persons, 
viz.: 

1st  All  attorneys  and  counsellors  practising  law 
within  your  district. 

2d.  The  presidents  and  cashiers  of  all  bank&  and 
principal  administrative  officers  of  all  railroad  and 
other  corporations  within  your  district. 

All  agents  of  foreign  corporations,  insurance  agents, 
commission  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  agents 
of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  dealers  in  bills  oi  ex- 
change, executors  and  administrators  of  estates,  as- 
signees and  syndics  of  insolvent  estates,  trustees,  and 
generally  all  persons  who  are  known  to  do  business  aa 
agents  for  others. 
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Id  dw  first  week  of  each  mooth  jon  will  exhibit  to 
fiK  jod^  a  statement  showing  the  whole  amoont  of 
moQe?-  in  Tour  hands  as  roMiTer,  and  depoait  the 
■oie'fi>r  safe  keeping  in  sach  bank  or  other  depository 
u  iBsj  be  selected  for  that  purpose  bj  the  jodtfe,  re- 
lerriog  only  aucb  amount  as  may  be  reaoired  lor  im- 
■ediate  neoessary  expenditure  in  the  discnarge  of  your 
duties  as  reoeirers. 

Whenever,  in  the  dischsrge  of  your  duties,  yon  dis- 
eerer  that  any  attorney,  agent,  former  partner,  trustee, 
«r  other  person  holding  or  controlling  any  property. 
rights,  or  credits  of  an  alien  enemy,  has  wufully  (hiled 
to  give  you  information  of  the  same,  you  will  imme- 
distdy  report  the  £ict  to  the  district  attorney  for  your 
district,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  party  may  be  sub* 
jected  to  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
third  secuoo  or  the  law. 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN, 
Attorney  •GenermL 

The  followioff  interrogatories  to  garnishees  hsTS 
been  prepared  lor  your  use^  together  with  a  note  an- 
oexea  for  the  information  of  the  garnishee : 

1.  Have  roa  now,  or  hare  jon  had,  in  yoor  posses 
sion  or  under  your  control,  smce  the  twenty-first  day 
of  May  last,  (1S«1,)  and  if  yea,  at  what  time,  any  land 
or  knds,  tenement  or  tenements,  hereditament  or  hers- 
ditaments,  chattel  or  chattels,  right  or  rights,  credit  or 
credits,  within  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
held,  owned,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  for  or  by  an  alien 
eoeoay,  or  in  or  to  which  any  alien  enemy  had,  and 
when,  since  that  time,  any  right,  title,  or  interest, 
«thcr  directly  or  indirectly? 

2.  If  yon  answer  any  part  of  the  foregoing  interrog- 
story  in  the  affirmative,  t^en  set  forth,  apeomcally  and 
particulariy,  a  description  of  such  property,  right. 
title,  credit,  or  interest,  and  if  yon  hare  disponed  of  it 
ia  whole  or  in  part,  or  of  the  profit,  or  rent,  or  inter* 
eat  accruing  therefrom,  then  state  when  yon  made 
toch  disposition,  and  to  whom,  and  where  such  prop- 
erty o^w  is,  ana  by  whom  held  ? 

Z.  Were  you,  smce  the  twenty-first  day  of  Mar, 
18€1,  and  if  yea,  at  what  time,  indebted,  either  directly 
or  ioMiirectly,  to  any  alien  enemy  or  alien  enemies  ?  If 
fea,  state  the  amoont  of  such  indebtedness,  if  one,  and 
of  »ch  indebtedness  if  more  than  one ;  giro  the  name 
or  names  of  the  creditor  or  creditors,  ana  the  place  or 
places  of  residence,  and  state  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent §Qch  debt  or  debts  bare  been. discharged,  and  also 
the  time  and  moaner  of  the  discharge. 

4.  Do  yon  know  of  any  land  or  lands,  tenement  or 
tenements,  hereditament  or  hereditaments,  chattel  or 
chattels,  right  or  rights,  credit  or  credits,  within  the 
Coofederate  States  of  America,  or  any  right  or  interest 
held,  owned,  possessed,  or  enjoyed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  or  for  one  or  more  alien  enemies,  since  the 
twenty-first  day  of  May,  1861,  or  in  or  to  which  any 
one  or  more  alien  enemies  had  since  thift  time  any 
daim,  title,  or  interest,  direct  or  indirect?  If  yea,  set 
ferth  specially  and  particularly  what  and  where  the 

Sroperty  is,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  holder, 
ebtor,  trustee,  or  agent. 

5.  State  all  else  that  yon  know  which  may  aid  in 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  sequestration  act  of  the 
80th  of  August,  1S61,  aud  state  the  same  as  fuUr  and 
particnlarly  as  if  thereunto  specially  interrogateo. 

A.  B.,  ^oeirer. 

NoTB, — The  garnishee  in  the  foregoing  interrogato- 
ries is  specially  warned  that  the  sequestration  act 
makes  it  the  duty  of  each  and  erery  citizen  to  ffire  the 
information  asked  in  said  interrogatories.—  [Act  80th 
August,  1S61,  sec.  2.]  And  if  any  attorney,  agent, 
former  partner,  trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or 
cootrolhng  any  property  or  interest  therein  of  or  for 
any  alien  enemy  shall  fail  speedily  to  inform  the  re- 
ceiTcr  of  the  same,  and  to  render  him  an  account  of 
soch  property  or  interest,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a 
som  not  exceeding  fire  thousand  dollars,  and  impris- 
ened  not  longer  than  six  months,  and  be  liable  to  pay 


baddes  to  the  Confederate  Statss  dooUs  the  Tains  of 
the  propertjr  or  interest  of  the  alien  enemies  to  hsld  ot 
subject  to  his  control.— [Seo.  S.] 

The  oonstitQtionalityof  this  act  was  called  in 
question  in  the  Confederate  Oonrt  for  the  DLt- 
trict  of  South  Oarolina,  Judge  Magrath  presid- 
ing. J.  8.  Pettigm,  a  oitixen  of  Charleston, 
was  seryed  with  the  writ  of  garnishment,  and, 
being  a  member  of  the  bar,  he  appean&d  In 
open  oonrt  to  oppose  it.  The  arguments  which 
he  boldly  adyanoed  show  the  oo&iot  of  the  act 
with  the  principles  of  oiyil  and  constitntional 
liberty.  In  this  connection,  the  following  sen- 
tence fW>m  the  speech  of  President  Davis  at 
Richmond,  on  June  Ist,  is  worthy  of  notice : 
**  Upon  ns  is  deyolved  the  high  and  holr  re- 
sponsibility of  preserring  the  oonstitnuonal 
liberty  of  a  free  goyemment."  The  objections 
to  this  confiscation  act  were  of  the  following 
natnre: 

^'  Where  Is  the  anthority  giren  ?  Where  is  tbo 
power  to  call  upon  the  ciUzen,  in  a  new  and 
nnbeard-of  manner,  to  answer  questions  upon 
oath  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  confisca- 
tion law  f  Shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  ftamish 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  f  How  can 
that  be  said  to  be  necessary  which  is  absolutely 
never  known  to  haye  been  done  before  ?  Was 
there  anybody  that  eyer  fought  before  General 
Bmuregard  f  War  unfortunately  is  not  a  new 
thing.  Its  history  is  found  on  eyery  page.  Was 
there  eyer  a  law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or 
heard  off  It  certainly  is  not  found  among  the 
people  from  whom  we  derive  the  commox^law. 
No  English  monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever 
sanctioned  or  undertaken  such  a  thing.  It  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  common  law  to 
require  an  inquisitorial  examination  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  no  more  a  part 
of  the  law  of  war  than  it  is  a  part  of  the  law 
ofpeac«.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

^*  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  end  and 
object  proposed,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tor- 
quemada  set  on  the  latter  institution  with  the 
best  of  motives.  It  was  to  save  men's  souls. 
He  labored  most  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  and  when  high  necessity  commanded, 
he  burnt  their  bodies  to  save  their  souls.  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  We  do  not  consider  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means  in  these  days,  but  Torquemada  might 
have  burnt  Jews  and  Protestants,  without  caU- 
ing  upon  their  best  friends  to  inform  against 
them,  and  making  it  penal  not  to  do  so.  *  *  * 

^^The  war  power  includes  as  an  incident 
every  thing  which  is  necessary  or  usual.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  this  is  necessary  or 
usual,  since  it  never  was  done  before.  This  is 
not  the  first  war  that  ever  was  waged ;  and  the 
laws  of  war  are  not  the  subject  of  wild  specula- 
tion.. Now,  the  means  granted  to  attain  this 
end  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
end  deserves  all  commendation ;  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  more  calculated  to  advance  the 
repute  of  the  country  than  to  be  keen  in  search- 
ing out  the  property  of  enemies,  and  proceeding 
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against  them  vhen  thej  have  no  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  and  to  impoverish  them  by 
taking  away  the  earnings  of  their  industry  and 
applying  it  to  other  uses.  ♦  *  *  It  would 
be  the  most  intolerable  hardship  for  me,  for  a 
citizen,  at  every  quarter  session  to  be  obliged 
to  tell  all  he  knows  or  suspects  against  his 
neighbor.  It  is  pretended  that  it  is  an  inno- 
cent proceeding.  IIow  can  that  be  innocent 
which  calls  upon  one  to  commit  a  breach  of 
trust?    *    *    * 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  in 
an  extraordinary  time,  when  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  make  good  before  the  world  our  right  to 
its  respect  as  an  enlightened  people— a  people 
capable  of  self-government,  and  of  governing 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  civiliza- 
tion and  liglit  of  the  age ;  and  this  act,  bor- 
rowed from  the  darkest  period  of  tyranny,  is 
dug  up  from  the  very  quarries  of  despotism, 
and  put  forth  as  our  sentiments.  They  are  not 
my  sentiments ;  and  sorry  will  I  be  if  in  this 
sentiment  I  am  solitary  and  idone.  *  ♦  * 
With  regard  to  that  which  requires  the  viola- 
tion of  profes^onal  confidence,  he  must  be 
better  instructed  before  making  up  his. mind 
to  the  order  of  responsibility  or  not.  There 
are  cases  where  it  is  dishonor  or  death — and 
death  will  certainly  be  chosen  by  every  man 
who  deserves  the  name.^'   (See  S.  Oakolina.) 

All  property  in  corporations,  such  as  stock  or 
bonds  of  railroad  companies,  banks,  &c.,  held 
by  citizens  of  the  Northern  States,  was  easily 
traced  oat  and  very  generally  sequestrated. 
Such  property  also  as  was  the  basis  of  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  enterprise,  was  extensively 
confiscated,  but  interests  in  estates,  and  that 
class  of  property  which  passes  through  kindred 
and  friends,  was  extensively  covered  up.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  gradually  ceased  with 
the  decline  of  that  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It  was  also 
understood  that,  as  a  measure  of  severity  against 
Northern  citizens,  it  would  be  of  no  avail. 
"Where  allegiance  was  given  by  a  citizen,  pro- 
tection was  due  by  the  Government  Under  this 
principle  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  in  justice  be  required  to  compensate  its 
citizens  for  their  losses.  A  sequestration  act 
was  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress.  (See  United 
States.)    Its  enforcement  was  temporary. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  while  Colonel  Porter  was 
reconnoitring  for  a  camp  for  his  brigade  about 
six  miles  from  Arlington,  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  opposite  "Washington,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Taylor,  an  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  presented  himself  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  He  stated  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
despatches  from  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  to  President  Lincoln.  He  was 
taken  to  the  head-quarters  at  Arlington,  and 
at  evening  conveyed  to  "Washington.  His  letter 
was  sent  to  President  Lincoln,  and  the  next 
day  he  returned.  No  answer  was  given  to 
this  communication,  the  contents  of  which 
were  as  follows: 


BiOHHOini,  Julv  6, 186L 
To  Abrahttm  Lincoln^  I¥etidmt  and  Oommander^tt^ 

Chief  <^th4  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir  :  Having  learned  that  the  schooner  Savannah,  a 
private  armed  vessel  in  the  service  and  sailing  under 
a  commission  issued  by  authority  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  had  been  captured  by  one  of  the 
vessels  forming  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charles- 
ton  harbor,  I  directed  a  proposition  to  be  made  to  the 
officer  commanding  that  squadron  for  an  exchange  of 
the  oflScers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  for  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  this  Government,  "  according  to  number 
and  rank."  To  this  proposition,  made  on  the  19th  ul- 
timo, Captain  Mercer,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  made  answer  on  the  same  day 
that  "  the  prisoners  (referred  to)  are  not  on  board  or 
any  of  the  vessels  under  my  command.*' 

It  now  appears,  by  statements  made  without  contra^ 
diction  in  newspapers  published  in  New  York,  that  Ihe 
prisoners  above  mentioned  were  conveyed  to  that  city, 
and  have  been  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as 
criminals ;  that  they  have  been  put  in  irons,  confined 
in  jail,  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  on  oharffes 
of  piracy  and  treason ;  and  it  is  even  rumored  tEat 
they  have  been  actually  convicted  of  the  offences 
charged,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  bore  arms 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  this  Ctovemment,  and  oader 
the  authority  of  its  commission. 

I  could  not,  without  grave  discourtesy,  have  made 
the  newspaper  statements  above  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  communication,  if  the  threat  of  treating  as 
pirates  the  citizens  of  this  Confederacy,  armed  for  its 
service  on  the  high  seas,  had  not  been  contained  Id 
your  proclamation  of  19th  April  last ;  that  prodams- 
tion,  nowever,  seems  to  afford  a  sufficient  justifies- 
tion  for  considering  these  punlished  statements  as  not 
devoid  of  probability.. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Government  so  to  conduct  the 
war  now  existing  as  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible ;  and,  with  this  intent,  its  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  captured  by  its  forces  has  been  marked 
by  the  greatest  humanity  and  leniency  consistent  with 
public  obligation.  Some  have  been  permitted  to  re> 
turn  home  on  parole,  others  to  remain  at  large  under 
similar  conditions  within  this  Confederacy,  and  all 
have  been  famished  with  rations  for  their  subsistence, 
such  as  are  allowed  to  our  own  troops.  It  is  only 
since  the  news  has  been  received  of  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Savannah  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  these  indulgences  and  to  hold 
the  prisoners  taken  by  us  in  strict  confinement 

A  just  regard  to  humanity  and  to  the  honor  of  this 
Government  now  requires  me  to  state  explicitly  that, 

Sainful  as  will  be  the  necessitv,  this  Grovemraent  will 
eal  out  to  the  prisoners  held  by  it  the  same  treatment 
and  the  same  rate  aa'shall  be  experienced  by  those 
captured  on  the  Savannah ;  and  if  driven  to  the  ter- 
rible necessity  of  retaliation  by  your  execution  of  any 
of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Savannah,  that  retaliation 
will  be  extended  so  far  as  shall  be  requisite  to  secure 
the  abandonment  of  a  practice  unknown  to  the  warfare 
of  civilized  man,  and  so  barbarous  as  to  disgrace  the 
nation  which  shall  be  guUty  of  inaugurating  it 

With  this  view,  and  because  it  may  not  have  reached 
you,  I  now  renew  the  proposition  made  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  blockading  squadron,  to  exchange  for 
the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Savannah  an  equal  number 
of  those  now  held  by  us,  according  to  rank. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  Ac, 

JEFFERSON  DATIS, 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Kavy  of  the  Confederate  States. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  20th  of 
July,  President  Davis  refers  to  this  despatch 
sent  to  Washington,  and  after  stating  the  rea- 
sons npon  which  it  was  sent,  thus  proceeds : 

"  To  this  end  I  despatched  an  officer  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  President  Lincoln,  and  informed 
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hlni  of  my  resolute  purpose  to  check  all  bar- 
teitles  on  prisoneTS  of  war  by  such  severity  of 
r^aliation  on  prisoners  held  by  us  as  shoal d 
secure  the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  This 
MBimamcation  was  received  and  read  by  an 
oSeer  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces, 
sod  a  message  was  brought  ft-om  him  by  the 
bearer  of  my  communication  that  a  reply  would 
be  retximed  by  President  Lincoln  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  earnestly  hope  this  promised  reply 
(vhicb  has  not  yet  been  received)  will  convey 
the  assure ce  that  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
treated,  in  thi3  unhappy  contest,  with  that  re- 
gard for  humanity  which  has  made  such  con- 
i^i^^oos  progress  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
warfare.  As  measures  of  precaution,  however, 
sad  until  this  promised  reply  is  received,  I  shall 
re^n  in  close  custody  some  oflficers  captured 
from  the  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  my  pleasure 
previously  to  set  at  large  on  parole,  and  whose 
&te  mnst  necessarily  depend  on  that  of  prison- 
ers held  by  the  enemy." 

Still  later  in  the  year,  another  case  of  this 
Innd  occnrred.  The  captain  and  crew  who 
were  captured  in  the  privateer  Jefferson  Davis 
were  hrooght  to  Philadelphia  and  tried,  and 
foQod  guilty  of  piracy.  The  sentence  of  the 
hw  in  snoh  a  case  is  death.  For  the  purpose 
nf  reacuing  these  men,  retaliatory  measures 
were  adop^  by  the  Confederate  Gfovernment. 
\niat  the  measures  were,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  put  in  force,  is  shown  by  the 
orders  of  the  Government  authorities,  as  fol- 
lows: 

C.  8.  A.  Wab  ThtTAVtumn,  { 
BioiDfOim,  i^o9.  9,  isei.     r 

Sib:  Yoa  are  hereby  instructed  to  choose,  bj  lot, 
from  azDODg  the  prisoners  of  war  of  highest  rank,  one 
who  b  to  be  confined  in  a  cell  appropriated  to  convicted 
fdoDs,  and  who  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
soeh  convict,  and  to  be  held  for  execution  in  the  same 
manner  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  enemy  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  prisoner  of  war  Smith,  recently  con- 
demned to  deatn  in  Philadelphia. 

Ton  will  also  select  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war, 
the  highest  in  rank  of  those  captured  by  our  forces,  to 
be  confined  in  the  cells  reserved  for  prisoners  accused 
of  io&moos  crimes,  and  will  treat  them  as  such  so 
long  as  the  enemy  snail  continue  so  to  treat  the  like 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them  at  sea, 
and  DOW  held  for  trial  in  New  York  as  pirates. 

As  these  measures  are  intended  to  repress  the  infi&- 
moos  attempt  now  made  by  the  enemy  to  commit  judi- 
cial murder  on  prisoners  of  war,  you  will  execute  them 
strictly,  as  the  mode  best  calculated  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  so  heinous  a  crime. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

To  Brig.-Gen.  John  H.  Wlndeb,  Richmond,  Va. 

HsAD-QirArrBKS  DvpAvrtuvrt  o»  HKTfaTOO, » 
BiCKxoim,  Ya.,  Nov.  11, 1S61,  f 
Sib  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  one  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  highest  rank  in  our  possession  was  chosen,  by  lot, 
to  be  held  for  execution  in  the  same  manner  as  may 
W  adopted  by  the  enemy  for  the  execution  of  Smith, 
recently  condemned  to  death  in  Philadelphia.  The 
names  of  the  six  Golooels  were  placed  in  a  can.  The 
firrt  name  drawn  was  that  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  Sixty* 
ninth  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  who  is  the  hostage  chosen 
to  answer  for  Smith. 


In  ehoodog  the  thirteeD  tmm  the  blgfaest  rank  to  be 
held  for  a  like  number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by 
the  enemy  at  sea,  there  bcins  only  ten  field  ufilcers,  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  by  lotlhree  captains.  The  first 
names  drawn  were  Captains  J.  B.  Ricketts,  11.  Mc- 
Quade,  and  J.  W.  Rockwood. 

The  list  of  thirteen  will  therefore  stand :  Colonels 
Lee,  Cogswell,  Wilcox,  Woodruff,  and  Wood ;  Lieu- 
tenant-(7(>lonels  Bowman  and  Neff ;  Miy'ors  Hotter,  Re- 
vere, and  Vogdes ;  Captains  Ricketts,  McQuodc,  and 
Bookwood. 

Be«>eotft]Ily,  your  obedient  senrant, 

J  GUN  H.  WINDER,  Brindier-General. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Bcvjuiix,  Socrotarj  of  War. 

ncAD-QUABTnu  DgyARmasT  or  TTcTfincx*, } 
BicmoRD,  Va^  A'oe.  13, 1861.  f 
SiK :  In  obedience  to  your  instmctions.  all  the 
wounded  offioers  have  been  exempted  as  hostages, 
to  await  the  result  of  the  trial  of  prisoners  captured 
by  the  enemy  at  sea.  I  have  therefore  made  selec- 
tions, by  lot,  of  Captains  H.  Bowman  and  T.  Keffer,  to 
replace  Captains  Ricketts  and  McQuade,  wounded. 

The  list  of  thirteen  will  now  sund :  Colonels  Lee, 
Cogswell,  Wilcox,  Woodrufl^  and  Wood ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Bowman  and  Neff;  Majors  Potter,  Revere, 
and  Vogdea ;  Captains  Rockwood,  Bowman,  aud  Kef- 
fer. 

RespectAilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  U.  WINDER,  Brigadicr-GcneraL 
Hon.  J.  P.  BsNJAMix,  Sec'y  of  War,  Richmond. 

The  privateersmen  wore  ultimately  pat  on 
the  footin<5  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  orders 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  these  prison- 
ers in  the  Ck)nfederate  States  were  early  re- 
leased, with  the  exception  of  Colonel  CJorcoran. 

These  extreme  measures,  whether  adopted  by 
the  Federal  or  Confederate  Govemments,  were 
not  proseoQted  for  any  length  of  time  with  that 
bitterness  or  vindictiveness  which  might  be  an- 
ticipated fVom  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  Neither  was  tlie  treatment  of  pris- 
oners on  either  side,  ¥rith  some  exceptions, 
marked  by  that  harshness  and  severity  which 
characterized  former  wars,  and  especially  civil 
wars.  The  sentiment  of  mankind  forbade,  either 
at  the  North  or  South,  any  thing  like  a  system 
of  cruelty  to  captives. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  Confederate  States 
were  early  placed  upon  an  organized  and  effi- 
cient system.  The  withdrawal  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  creation  of  a  Confederacy, 
caused  but  few  changes,  and  these  consisted 
rather  in  the  persons  who  held  public  offices, 
than  in  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  offices 
themselves. 

The  transmission  of  the  mails  was  gradually 
suspended  by  the  Federal  Government,  after 
the  secession  of  each  State,  and  was  entirely 
assumed  by  the  Confederate  Government  within 
the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States  after  the 
81st  of  May. 

All  postmasters,  route  agents,  and  special 
agents  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  were  directed,  on  and  after  the  Ist  day 
of  June,  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  to  which  they 
were  required  to  apply  for  new  commissions. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  render  their  final 
accounts  up  to  the  81st  day  of  May,  to  the  Post- 
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Office  Department  at  Washington,  and  to  re* 
turn,  at  the  same  time,  all  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  belonging  to  the  United 
State,  and  to  retain  in  their  possession  all  the 
revenue  which  shonld  have  accrued  from  the 
postal  service  previous  to  the  1st  of  June,  to 
meet  the  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  mail-ser- 
vice within  the  Confederate  States. 

Postmasters  were  forbidden  to  collect  postage 
on  mail  matter  sent  to  or  received  from  the 
United  States  until  a  postal  treaty  should  be 
made  by  that  Government  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy;  and,  until  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  were  furnished,  all  mail  mat- 
ter was  required  to  be  paid  for  in  money. 

Five  cents  were  charged  for  every  single  seal- 
ed letter  conveyed  over  a  distance  of  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  and  for  any  distance  exceeding  that 
point,  double  that  rate.  Newspapers  published 
within  the  Confederate  States  and  sent  from  the 
office  to  subscribers  residing  in  the  said  States, 
were  charged  as  follows :  weeklies,  ten  cents  per 
quarter ;  semi- weeklies,  double  that  amount ;  tri- 
weeklies, treble  that  amount ;  papers  published 
six  times  a  week,  sixty  centsj  and  dailies  sev- 
enty cents.  Periodicals  published  oftener  than 
biennially  were  charged  as  newspapers.  Books, 
bound  or  unbound,  not  weighing  over  four 
pounds,  were  charged  at  two  cents  an  ounce  for 
any  distance.  Double  the  rates  above  specified 
were  to  be  charged  upon  all  newspapers  publish- 
ed beyond  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  new  postage  stamp  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  the  18th  of  October.  It  was 
green,  with  a  portrait  of  President  Davis, 
within  a  double  oval  border,  surrounded  with 
the  inscription,  "  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica.^* Outside  of  the  circle,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  stamp,  is  the  word  ^*  postage,^^  and  at  the 
lower  edge  its  denomination,  "  five  cents." 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States  were  also 
organized  as  courts  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  who  resigned,  became  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Revenue  officers  in  like  manner  continued  as 
such  under  the  new  Government. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  in  July  at  Rich- 
mond, the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  stated 
the  number  of  regiments  of  troops  then  accept- 
ed was  194,  and  82  battalions,  besides  various 
detachments  of  artillery,  and  companies  of  cav- 
alry. He  urged  the  continued  acceptance  of 
troops  until  the  number  reached  800  regiments. 
The  success  at  Bull  Run  awakened  such  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Confederacy,  that  the 
army,  in  a  short  time,  increased  to  a  greater 
number  than  had  been  anticipated.  Forward 
movements  were  made  from  Manassas  and  Cen- 
treville,  and  the  fiag  of  the  "  Stars  and  Bars  " 
was  flaunted  from  the  summit  of  Mnnson's  Hill, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton could  see  its  folds  proudly  waving.   At  this 


time,  a  division  of  opinion  existed  even  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Davis,  on  the  policy  of  & 
forwiu'd  movement  of  the  army.  It  was  ap- 
prehended by  those  who  were  opposed,  that 
an  attack  upon  and  destruction  of  the  Capital 
would  thoroughly  arouse  the  North.  Some 
asserted  that  the  true  policy  at  Uiat  time,  wa» 
to  await  the  action  of  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  and  thus  the  difficulties  might  bo 
arranged  without  further  effusion  of  blood.  At 
the  same  time,  the  army  was  desirous  of  a  for- 
ward movement,  the  capture  of  Washington, 
the  recovery  of  Maryland,  and  the  possession 
of  Baltimore  for  their  winter-quarters.  The 
final  decision  was  adverse  to  a  forward  move- 
ment. The  rapid  increase  in  the  Federal  force, 
its  improving  discipline  and  reoraanization, 
rendered  doubtful  the  result  A  change  was 
also  made  in  the  war  policy  of  ^e  Federal 
Government,  the  design  of  which  now  was  to 
attack  the  Confederate  States  elsewhere  than  in 
Virginia.  All  these  circumstances  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  when  united  with  others 
which  existed  within  the  Confederacy  itself. 
These  consisted  in  a  lack  of  transportation,  and 
those  more  indispensable  means  to  the  success 
of  an  attempt  at  invasion,  an  abundance  of 
money.  Nevertheless,  the  military  efforts  of 
the  Government  were  on  a  most  extensive 
scale.  Troops  were  organized  and  sent  to  in- 
trenched camps  in  Kentucky.  {See  Kentucky.) 
Forces  were  mwntained  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  an  active  camp^gn  carried  on.  (See  Vir- 
ginia.) In  Missouri,  although  left  in  a  manner 
by  the  Government  to  take  care  of  herself,  the 
most  active  military  operations  took  place. 
(See  HissouBi.)  The  talents  and  skiU  of  the 
Commanding  General,  Price,  enabled  him  to 
sustain  himself  and  carry  on  an  active  cam- 
paign with  less  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  the  Government  than  any  officer  in  iho 
army. 

At  this  moment,  the  solvent  or  specie-paying 
banks  refused  to  receive  the  Confederate  Treas- 
ury notes,  and  were  calling  in  all  their  own 
circulation.  They  also  refused  to  receive  the 
bills  of  suspended  banks,  and  both  Treasury- 
notes  and  suspended  bills  sunk  from  eight  to 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Gulf 
States  were  refused  by  mechanics  and  trades- 
men. Embarrassment,  discouragement,  and 
uncertainty  settled  upon  whole  communities. 
The  valuable  paper  was  rapidly  decreasing  and 
disappearing,  while  the  other  was  as  rapidly  in- 
creasing. All  who  could,  drew  specie  from  the 
banks,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  hid  away 
or  buried. 

From  this  period,  which  was  the  month  of 
September,  the  favorable  aspect  of  affairs  in 
the  Confederate  States  began  to  decline,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  subject  of 
drafting  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  army  was  ac- 
tively discussed.  The  entire  forces  in  the  field 
at  any  time  scarcely  exceeded  290,000  men,  and 
many  of  those  were  militia,  rather  than  sol- 
diers enlisted  for  a  long  war. 
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Fmmncial  affidrt  became  more  and  more  em- 
barrsssed,  and  the  sale  of  the  year's  crope,  upon 
which  an  agricnltond  people  always  rehes, 
bemg  CDt  ofL  the  planters  and  agriooltnralisU 
iHind  thems^ves  sadly  crippled.  Olothing  and 
arms  were  deficient  for  the  army,  and  the  means 
af  increasiDg  the  latter  were  too  defective  to 
promise  a  sufficient  sopply.  imless  they  could 
be  obtained  in  Europe,  ana  imported  in  spite 
of  the  bloclcade. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  an  election  was 
held  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  under 
the  permanent  constitution.  President  Davis 
sad  Vice-President  Stephens  were  the  candi- 
dates without  opposition.  The  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  respectively  were  as  follows :      ^ 


Florida 

Qeor^ 

LoaiuAoa. .. 
IGjsiisippL  . 


North  Carolioa IS 

South  CaroUoa 8 

Tenoetsee 18 

Texas 8 

Virginia 13 


Totd. 109 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Stephens  were  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  for  the  term  of 
ax  years.  They  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
&eir  offices  under  this  election,  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  February. 

The  extent  of  attachment  for  the  Federal 
Unioa,  which  remained  among  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States,  can  never,  be  Justly 
known.  It  was  not  prudent  to  express  such 
sentimentss  however  ardently  they  might  have 
been  entertained.  Neither  was  it  any  less  im- 
prudent to  express  sentiments  in  favor  of  seces- 
sbo  in  the  United  States.  Doubtless  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  were  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  result,  whichever  side  triumphed.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Confederate  States,  such  as 
Western  Virginia,  the  Union  sentiment  was 
irresistible ;  in  other  parts  it  was  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power, 
buch  was  the  case  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  The 
following  correspondence  between  the  Colonel 
commanding  a  post  in  that  region  of  country, 
and  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  reveals 
the  strength  of  the  Union  attachment  among 
the  people : 

Kirox VILLI,  Kot.  M,  180L 
J.  P.  Bmiamin,  Secrdary  of  War  : 

Sir  :  Tn^  rebellion  in  East  Tenneaaee  has  been  pot 
down  in  some  of  the  counties,  and  will  be  effectually 
tappreaaed  in  a  few  weeks  in  all  the  counties.  Their 
camps  in  Sweet  and  Hamilton  counties  have  been 
broken  up,  and  a  Urge  number  of  them  made  pris- 
oners.  Some  are  confined  in  iail  at  this  place,  and 
others  sent  to  NaahTiUe.  In  a  former  communication 
I  inquired  of  the  Department  what  I  should  do  with 
them.  It  is  a  mere  farce  to  arrest  them,  and  turn  them 
oyer  to  the  courts— instead  of  having  the  effect  to  in- 
timidate, it  realljr  gives  encouragement  and  emboldens 
them  in  their  traitoroos  conduct 

We  have  now  in  custody  some  of  their  leaders :  Judge 
Patterson,  the  son-in-law  of  Andrew  Johnson ;  Colonel 
Pickens,  the  Senator  in  the  Legislature  from  Sevier 
and  other  counties ;  and  several  members  of  the  Letps- 
latnre,  besides  others  of  influence  and  some  distinction 
in  their  counties.  These  men  have  encouraged  this 
rebellbn,  but  have  so  managed  as  not  to  be  found  in 
arms;  nevertheless,  all  their  actions  and  words  have 
been  hostile  to  the  Confederate  States.    The  influence 


of  their  wealth,  position,  and  connection  has  been  ex- 
erted in  favor  of  the  Lincoln  Government,  and  they 
are  the  parties  most  to  blame  for  the  troubles  in  Bast 
Tennessee.  They  really  deserve  the  gnllows,  and  if 
consistent  with  the  laws,  oueht  speedily  to  receive 
their  deserts.  But  there  is  such  a  gentle  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation in  the  South,  that  I  have  uo  idea  ibat  one  of 
them  will  receive  sucn  a  sentence  at  the  hands  of  any 
Jury  empanelled  to  tiy  them.  I  have  been  here  at 
this  station  for  three  months,  half  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  and  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  leamins  the  feeling  pervading  tbc  country ;  it  u 
hostile  to  the  Confederate  Government.  They  ore  the 
followers  and  slaves  of  Johnson  and  Mayuard,  and 
never  intend  to  be  otherwise.  Wben  accoioed,  they 
anddenly  become  very  submissive,  and  declare  they 
are  for  peace,  and  not  supporters  of  the  Lincoln  Gov- 
ernment, but  yet  they  claim  to  be  Union  men.  At  one 
time,  when  our  forces  were  at  Knoxville,  thev  gave  it 
out  that  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  Lu»t  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  people  were  beoomiug  reconciled  and 
loyal. 

At  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  here  to  the  Gap, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  Linooin 
army,  they  were  in  arms,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
man  but  who  was  ready  to  Join  the  enemy  and  make 
war  upon  us. 

I  have  to  suggest  at  least  that  the  prisoners  I  hare 
taken  be  treated,  if  not  as  traitors^  as  prisoners  of 
war.  To  release  them  would  be  ruinoos~to  convict 
them  in  a  court  next  to  an  impoesibilitr.  But  if  they 
are  kept  in  prison  six  months,  it  wifl  have  a  good 
effect.  The  bridge-burners  ought  to  be  tried  at  once. 
Very  respectfully,  W.  B.  WOOD. 

Colonel  commanding  post 

BBKJAlCnc's  RXPLT. 

Waa  DxPAKTMnrr,  RicnMoiCD, ) 
Kor.  25,  ISCl.     f 

Col.  W.  B.  Wood— Sir  :  Your  report  of  the  20th 
inst.  is  received,  iMid  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  the 
desired  instructions  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  taken 
by  you  amongst  the  traitors  of  East  Tennessee. 

1st  All  such  as  can  be  identified  in  having  been  en- 
gaged in  bridge-bnmin|^  are  to  t>e  tried  summarily  by 
drum-head  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot  by  hanging.  It  would  bo  well  to 
leave  their  bodies  hanging  m  the  vicinity  of  the  burnt 
bridges. 

SoT  All  such  as  have  not  been  so  engaged,  are  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sent  with  an  armed 
guard  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  there  to  be  kept  im- 
prisoned at  the  depot  selected  by  the  Government  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

Whenever  you  can  discover  that  arms  are  concen- 
trated by  these  traitors,  you  will  send  out  detachments, 
search  for,  and  seize  the  arms.  In  no  case  is  one  of 
the  men  known  to  have  been  up  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  to  be  released  on  any  pled^  or  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  time  for  such  measures  is  past  Ther 
are  all  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  held  in  i ail 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  Such  as  come  in  voluntarily, 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  surrender  their  arms, 
are  alone  to  be  treated  with  leniency.  Your  vigilant 
execution  of  these  orders  is  earnestly  urged  by  the 
Government 

Your  obedient  servant 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  Secretary  of  War. 

P.  S.— Judge  Patterson,  Colonel  Pickens,  and  other 
rins^-lcaders  of  the  same  class,  must  be  sent  at  once  to 
Tuscaloosa  to  Jail,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  year  finally  closed  with  one  of  the  most 
decisive  blows  to  the  hopes  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  a  speedy  triumph,  which  could  pos- 
sibly occur.  The  chief  reliance  for  success, 
entertained  by  the  Confederate  autliorities  ana 
people,  was  founded  upon  the  expectation  of 
certain  interference  by  England  and  fVance  to 
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break  up  the  blockade  and  open  their  trade. 
Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell  were  sent  ont  as 
Commissioners,  the  former  to  England  and  the 
latter  to  Franoe,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  those 
(Jovemments.  They  were  captured  when  on 
board  an  English  steamer,  (see  Tbknt,)  on  their 
waj  to  England,  and  taken  to  Boston,  and  in- 
carcerated in  Fort  Warren.  It  was  believed  in 
the  Confederate  States  that  the  crisis  had  now 
come — ^England  would  demand  the  surrender  of 
these  Commissioners,  which  the  United  States 
would  refuse,  and  war  would  immediately  ensue 
between  the  latter  power  and  Great  Britain. 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  with  intense  interest 
to  view  the  conduct  of  England.  The  stormy 
weather  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  news.  The 
first  report  brought,  stated  the  immense  mili- 
tary preparations  she  was  making.  The  next 
brought  a  demand  for  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  the  alternative  of  the 
retirement  of  the  British  Minister.  Three  days 
of  great  public  anxiety  ensued.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  Commissioners  were  surrendered,  (see 
DiPLOMATio  CoRRKSPONDEa^OE,)  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Confederate  States  for  foreign  interven- 
tion were  dashed  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise 
again.  The  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as  follows : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  of  Mlarifirippi,  Presldeiit 
ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President. 
Col.  JOSEPH  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi,  Aid  to  the  President 
Capt.  B.  JOSSELTN,  of  Mississippi,  PrlTAte  Secretary  of 
the  President  

B.  M.  T.  HUNTER,  Va..  Secretary  of  State.  WILLIAM 
M.  BROWNE,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  P.  P.  DAN- 
DBIQE,  Chief  Clerk. 

C.  O.  MKMMINGBB,  6.  C,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
P.  CLAYTON.  Ga-  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
H.  D.  CAPERS,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  LEWIS 
CRUGER,  S.  0.,  Comptroller  and  Solictor.  BOLLING  . 
BAKER,  Gft.,  Irt  Auditor.  W.  H.  8.  TAYLOR,  La.,Jd 
Andltor.  ROBERT  TYLER,  Va.,  Register.  £.  C.  EL- 
MORE, Ala.,  Treasurer. 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  La.,  Secretary  of  War.  A.  T.  BLED- 
SOE, Va.,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  S.  COOPER, 
Va.,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General  of  the  0.  8.  Army. 
Lient.-Col.  B.  CHILTON  and  Capt  J.  WITHEBS,  S.  0., 
Assistants  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General  Col.  B.  TAY- 
LOR, Ky.,  Qnartermastcr-General.  Col.  A.  C.  MYERS, 
8.  C,  Assistant  Qnarterroaster-General.  lieut-Col.  NOR- 
THROP, 8.  C,  Commlasary-GeneraL  Col.  J.  GORGAS., 
Va.,  Chief  of  Ordnance.  CoL  S.  P.  MOORE,  QL  D.,)  S.  C, 
Surgeon-General.  Capt  C.  H.  SMIT^  (M.  D.,)  Va.,  As- 
sistant Surgeon-General.  Capt  LEG.  Q.  CAPERS,  (M.  D.,) 
8.  C,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Medical  Department  hbyjor  D. 
HUBBARD,  Ala.,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

8.  R.  MALLORY,  Fla.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Com.  E. 
M.  TIDBALL,  Va.,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  Cool 
D.  N.  INGRAHAM,  8.  C  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Construction, 
and  Repair.  Capt  GEORGE  MINOR,  Va.,  Inspector  of 
Ordnance.  Com.  L.  ROSSEAU,  La.,  Chief  of  Equipment, 
Recruitlnc  Orders,  and  Detail  Capt  W.  A.  8P0TTS WOOD, 
(M.  D.,>  Va.,  Chief  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Capt  JOHN 
DEBREE,  Chief  of  Clothlrg  and  Provisions. 

Ex-Qov.  BRAGG,  N.  CH,  Attornev-General  WADE 
KEYS,  Ala.,  Assistant  Attorney-General.  B.  R.  RHODES, 
Miss.,  Commissioner  of  Patents.  G.  £.  W.  NELSON,  Ga., 
Superintendent  of  Public  PrinUng.  B.  M.  SMITH,  Va., 
PnbMc  Printer. 

JOHN  H.  REAGAN,  Texas,  Postmaster-Gcperal  n.  8. 
OFFUT,  Yx,  Chief  Contract  Bureau.  B.  N.  CLEMENTS, 
Tenn..  Chief  Appointment  Burcnn.  J.  L.  H  ARRELL,  Ala., 
Chief  Finance  Bureau.  W.  D.  MILLER,  Texas,  Chief  Clerk 
of  Department 

CONGRESS,  CONFEDERATE.  No  sooner 
was  secession  an  organized  fact  in  South  Caro- 
lina with  a  certainty  that  other  States  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  same  result,  than  suggestions 


were  made  for  a  Southern  Confederacy.  A. 
oommittee  in  the  Legialatnre  of  Misnssippi,  on. 
Jan,  19,  reported  resolutions  to  provide  for 
a  Southern  Confederacy  and  establish  a  Pro- 
visional GK>vemment.  Florida,  Alabama,  and. 
Georgia  at  once  ^proved  of  this  general  de- 
sign, and  delegates  were  ^pointed  to  a  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Montgomery.  The  design 
of  this  Congress,  as  then  understood,  was  to 
organize  a  new  Confederacy  of  the  seceding 
slaveholding  States,  and  such  other  slavehold- 
ing  States  as  should  secede  and  join  them; 
and  to  establish  first,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, intended  to  prepare  for  the  general  de- 
fence of  those  States  which  were  linked  to- 
gether by  a  common  interest  in  the  peculiar 
mstitution,  and  which  were  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Union ;  second,  make  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  "  other  foreign"  countries  ; 
third,  obtain  decisive  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
negro;  and,  fourthly,  determine  what  States 
should  constitute  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  4th  of  February  this  Congress  met  at 
Montgomery,  in  a  hall,  on  the  w&m  of  which, 
portraits  of  Marion,  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  several  of  Washington  were  hanging.  It 
was  composed  of  the  following  menders,  ex- 
cept those  from  Texas  who  were  not  appointed 
until  Feb.  14: 

South  Car&lina.—H.  B.  Rhett,  James  Chesnut  jr^  W.  P. 
Miles,  T.  J.  Withers,  R.  W.  BarnweU,  C.  G.  Memminger,  L. 
M.  Kcitt  and  W.  W.  Boyce. 

&eorv<a.— Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb,  Benjamin  H. 
HIU,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Francis  Bartow.  Martin  J. 
Crawford,  £.  A.  Nisbett  Angnstos  B.  Wright  Thomas  R. 
B.  Cobb,  and  Aagnstns  Keenan. 

-4to6fli»a.— Richard  W.  Walker,  Robert  H.  Smith,  Colin 
J.  McRae,  John  Gill  Shorter,  S.  F.  Hale,  Darid  P.  Lewis^ 
Thomas  Feam,  J.  L.  M.  Currv,  and  W.  P.  Cbilton. 

ifi«9iMtopi.— Willie  P.  Harri^  Walker  Brooke,  A.  H. 
CUyton,  W.  8.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  and 
W.  8.  Wilson. 

Zottistano.— John  Perkins,  Jr.,  Dnncan  F.  Eenner,  C.  M. 
Conrad.  E.  Spencer,  and  Henry  Marshall. 

jFiorida,— Jackson.  Morton,  James  Powers,  and  J.  P. 
Anderson. 

TetBa9.—Jj.  T.  WigfiUL  J.  H.  Reagan,  J.  Hemphill.  T.  N. 
Wanl,  Judge  Gregg,  Jadgo  Oldham,  and  Judge  W.  B. 
Ochiltree. 

All  the  members  were  present  except  Mr. 
Morton,  of  Florida,  and  the  members  from 
Texas.  A  permanent  organization  was  made 
by  the  election  of  Howell  Cobb,  of  Greorgia,  as 
Chairman,  and  J.  J.  Hooper,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cobb,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  an  ad« 
dress.    He  said : 

"  Accept,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  I  shall  endeavor,  by  a  faithful  and 
impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 
to  merit,  in  soi^  degree,  at  least,  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  in  me. 

"  The  .occasion  which  assembles  us  together, 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  We  meet  as 
representatives  of  soveregin  and  independent 
States,  who,  by  their  solemn  judgment,  have 
dissolved  the  political  association  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    Of  the  causes  which  have  led 
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to  tlus  dedflion  it  is  imneoessary  now  to  speak. 
It  la  sufficient  to  annoonoe  that  bj  the  jadg^ 
m^it  of  our  constituents  they  have  been  pro» 
nomioed  Ample  and  sufficient.  It  is  now  a  fixed 
std  irrevocable  iaci.  The  separation  is  perfecti 
eKQpIeie,  and  nerpetoaL 

^*^  The  great  aoty  is  now  imposed  upon  ns  of 
pco^viding  for  these  States  a  Government  for 
their  fkitnre  secoritj  and  protection.  We  can 
and  shoold  extend  to  our  sister  States— onr 
kto  sister  States — ^who  are  identified  with  ns 
iB  interest,  feeling,  and  institntions,  a  cordial 
weloonie  to  onite  with  ns  in  a  common  deetin  j 
— d^^rons  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining 
with  oar  former  confederates,  as  with  the 
world,  the  most  peacefhl  and  friendly  relations, 
both  politieal  and  commercial. 

**  Our  responsibilities,  sentlemen,  are  great, 
and  I  donbt  not  we  shall  prove  eqoal  to  the 
oooasion.  Let  ns  assume  all  the  responsibilitj 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  snccessfol  com- 
pJedon  of  the  great  work  committed  to  our 
care,  placing  before  onr  countrymen  and  the 
world  onr  acts  and  their  resnlto,  as  the  Jnstifi- 
eatioo  for  the  coarse  we  may  pursue,  and  the 
policy  we  may  adopt  With  a  c<Hiscioasness 
of  the  jostice  of  our  cause,  and  with  confidence 
ia  the  gnidance  and  blessings  of  a  kind  Provi- 
deuce,  we  will  this  day  inangorate  for  the 
South  a  new  era  of  peace,  security,  and  pros- 
peity." 

The  rules  of  the  Convention  were  drawn  on 
the  principle  that  it  was  a  Congress  of  sov- 
ereign ana  independent  States,  and  the  mem- 
h&rs  should  therefore  vote  by  States. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  tiie  Committee  on  a 
Provisional  Government  reported  a  plan  which 
was  discussed  in  secret  session.  On  the  8th, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  with  some  amendments,  as  follows : 

AlUrmtums.-Ast  The  ProviBional  (Tonstitation  dif- 
fers from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
this :  That  the  legialatiTe  powers  of  the  Provisional 
Goviemment  mrs  vested  in  the  Oongress  now  utem- 
bled,  sod  this  bodj  exercises  all  the  functions  that 
are  exercised  hj  either  or  both  branches  of  the  United 
States  Ooverument. 

2d-  The  Provisional  President  holds  his  office  for  one 
year,  unless  sooner  superseded  bj  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  goveriMnent 

Sd.  Each  State  is  erected  into  a  distinct  judicial  dis- 
trict, the  judge  having  all  the  powers  heretofore  vested 
in  the  district  and  circuit  courts :  and  the  several  dis- 
trict judges  together  compose  toe  supreme  bench — a 
majority  of  them  oonstitnting  a  quorum. 

^h.  'Wherever  the  word  *' Union"  occurs  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  the  word  "  Confederacy  " 
ia  sobstituted. 

AddUions.—lni.  The  President  mar  veto  anr  sep- 
arate appropriation  without  vetoing  the  whole  bill  m 
wfak^  It  is  contained. 

2d.  The  African  slave  trade  is  prohibited. 

sd.  Congress  is  empowered  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  this 
CoDfederacy. 

4ih.  All  appropriations  must  be  upon  the  demand 
of  the  President  or  heads  of  departments. 

Omimons. — 1st.  There  is  no  prohibition  against 
members  of  Congress  holding'  other  offices  of  honor 
and  emolnment  under  the  Provisional  Government. 

2d.  There  is  no  proviaion  for  a  neutral  spot  for  the 


looation  of  a  Mat  of  govanmant,  or  tut  sites  lor  forte, 
arsenals,  and  dock-vards;  consequently  there  is  no 
reforenoe  made  to  ue  territorial  powers  of  the  Pro- 
Tisional  Qovemment 

Sd.  The  leotkNi  In  the  old  Constitution  in  relbreoot 
to  capitatioD  and  other  direct  tax  is  omitted ;  also  the 
■action  providing  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  oo 
anjrezm>rts. 

4th.  The  prohibition  against  Statea  keeping  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace  is  omitte<L 

6th.  The  Cooatitatfon  bsins  proviskoal  merely,  no 
proviaion  ia  made  for  ita  ratifloatioo. 

Am4HdminU.^Ut  The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 
old  Constitution  is  so  amended  as  to  contain  the  word 
"  alave/'  and  to  provide  for  full  oompensation  in  oasea 
of  abduction  or  forcible  rescue  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  whkh  sttch  abdootioa  or  rseeue  may  take  place. 

Sd.  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  may  at  any 
time  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution. 

Ttmporory  i'norut'oiw.— 1st.  The  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment is  reauired  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
settlement  of  all  matters  between  the  States  forming 
it  and  their  late  ooofederatee  of  the  United  Statea 
in  relation  to  the  public  property  and  the  public  debt 

2d.  Montgomery  is  msde  the  temporary  seat  of  gov- 
«nment   • 

8d.  This  Coastitation  is  to  eontinue  one  rear,  nnlesa 
altered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  aoperaedea  by  a  per- 
manent government 

The  tariff  clause  provided  that  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  da- 
ties,  imposts,  and  excises  for  revenue  necessary 
to  pay  the  debts  and  carry  on  the  Government 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  all  daties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Con- 
federacr." 

The  first  section  of  Article  I.  is  as  follows  : 

''An  legislative  powers  herein  delegated  shall  be 
vested  in  tkU  Conortm,  noi§  amtmbUd,  until  otherwise 
ordained.'^ 

The  fifth  article  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  may,  at  any 
time,  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution." 

The  other  portions  of  the  Constitution  are 
nearly  idenUoal  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Provisional  Constitution,  at  the  opening  of 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  body  was  sworn 
by  R.  W.  Walker  to  support  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  oath  was  then  administered  in 
turn  by  the  President  to  all  the  members,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  called  by  States. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  Congress  threw  open  its  doors,  after 
having  previously  gone  into  secret  session,  and 
proceeded  to  elect  a  President.  The  ballots 
were  taken  by  States,  each  State  being  allowed 
one  vote.  On  counting,  it  was  found  that  Jef- 
farson  Davis,  of  Missksippi,  had  received  six 
votes,  the  whole  number  cast.  The  same  for- 
mality was  gone  through  in  the  election  of 
Vice-President,  resulting  likewise  in  the  unani- 
mous election  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia. 

An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  on  the 
fioor  and  in  the  galleries  to  wituess  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  S-esident  of  "  the  Confederate 
States  of  America."   The  election  of  Davis  and 
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Stephens  was  greeted  with  lond  cheers  and 
apmaose  from  the  spectators. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Finance,  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  the 
Judiciary,  Postal  AfEiurs,  Conunerce,  Patents, 
and  Printing. 

A  bill  was  passed  continuing  in  force,  until 
repealed  or  altered  by  Congress,  all  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  were  in  force  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1860,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  report  promptly  a  tariff 
bill  for  raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
Provisional  Government 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  report  a 
Constitution  for  a  permanent  Government  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The  name  "Confederate  States  of  North 
America  "  was  also  adopted  for  the  Union  rep- 
resented at  Montgomery. 

At  the  session  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Stephens 
appeared  and  announced  his  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  and  said : 

"  I  have  been  notified  by  the  committee  of 
my  election  as  Vice-President  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  The  committee  requested  that  I 
should  make  known  to  this  body,  in  a  verbal 
response,. my  acceptance  of  the  high  position  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  assume,  and  this  I 
now  do  in  this  august  presence— before  you, 
Mr.  President,  before  this  Congress,  and  this 
large  concourse  of  people,  under  the  bright  sun 
and  brilliant  skies  which  now  smile  so  felici- 
tously upon  us. 

"  I  take  occasion  to  return  my  most  profound 
acknowledgments  for  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  this  Congress.  There  are 
especial  reasons  why  I  place  an  unusually  high 
estimate  on  it.  The  considerations  which  in- 
duced me  to  accept  it,  I  need  not  state.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  it  may  be  deemed 
questionable  if  any  good  citizens  con  reftise  to 
discharge  any  duty  which  may  be  assigned 
them  by  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need. 

"  It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  indulge 
in  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  public  affairs — 
the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  the  most 
advisable  measures  to  be  adopted  to  meet  our 
pressing  exigencies ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  in 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
called  to  the  Chief  Executive  Chair,  I  think  it 
best  that  I  should  refrain  from  saying  any 
thing  on  such  matters.  We  may  expect  him 
here  in  a  few  days — ^possibly  by  Wednesday — 
if  he  is  not  providentially  detained.  When  he 
comes  you  will  hear  from  him  on  these  difficult 
questions ;  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  cordially 
and  harmoniously  concT?r  in  any  line  of  policy 
his  superior  wisdom  and  statesmanship  may 
indicate. 

"In  the  mean  time,  we  may  be  profitably 


employed  in  directing  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  providing  the  necessary  postal  airan^o- 
ments,  making  provision  for  the  transfer  of  tiie 
custom-houses  from  the  separate  States  to  Uae 
Confederacy,  and  the  imposition  of  such  duties 
as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  present  expected 
exigencies  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  raise  a 
revenue.  We  are  limited  in  the  latter  object; 
to  a  small  duty,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  importations.  We  can  also  be  devoting 
attention  to  the  Constitution  of  a  permanent 
Government,  stable  and  durable,  which  is  one 
of  the  leading  objects  of  our  assembling. 

"  I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath." 

The  oath  was  accordingly  administered. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  State  was 
appointed  to  form  a  permanent  Constitution  for 
the  Confederacy. 

On  the  12th  resolutions  were  offered  to  con- 
tinue in  office  the  revenue  officers  of  the  re- 
spective States. 

It  was  also  resolved  "  That  this  Government 
takes  under  its  charge  all  questions  and  difficul- 
ties now  existing  between  the  sovereign  States 
of  this  Confederacy  and  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  custom-houses,  and 
all  other  public  establishments,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  Congress  is  directed  to  communi- 
cate this  resolution  to  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective States  of  the  Confederacy." 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  and  also  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  were  instructed  to  include  in  any 
plans  they  might  propose  for  the  army  and 
navy,  provisions  for  such  officers  as  might  ten- 
der their  resignations. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Commercial  Affairs  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  navigation  laws. 

A  debate  took  place  on  the  subject  of  a  Na- 
tional flog,  proposing  to  make  only  such  changes 
as  might  be  necessary  to  distinguish  it  ea^j 
from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
said  the  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  is  the  idol  of 
the  heart,  around  which  cluster  memories  of 
the  post  which  time  cannot  efface,  or  cause  to 
grow  dim. 

Mr.  Miles,  in  reply,  said  he  had  regarded 
from  his  youth  the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  em- 
blem of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred  made  a  report,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted*  It  recommended  that  the  flag  of 
the  Confederate  States  should  consist  of  three 
bars  of  red  and  white — the  upper  red,  middle 
white,  lower  red.  The  lower  bar  should  ex- 
tend the  whole  width  of  the  flag,  and  just  above 
it,  next  to  the  staff  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
of  the  flag,  should  be  a  blue  Union  with  seven 
stars  in  a  circle. 

The  form  of  Government  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress was  chiefly  objected  to,  so  far  as  it  held 
out  any  encouragement  for  reconstruction,  or 
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any  indacement  to  the  Border  Slave  States  to 
remain  in  the  Union  with  the  North. 

On  the  15th,  Congress  made  arrangements 
for  the  reception  and  inanguration  of  President 
I^Tis.  An  official  copy  of  the  Texas  secession 
ocdinaiice  was  presented,  and  the  depntr  pres- 
ent invited  to  a  seat,  althongh  the  ordinance 
bad  not  been  ratified. 

There  was  then  a  secret  session,  daring  which 
a  resolution  was  passed  removing  the  ipjanction 
of  secrecy  from  an  act  continuing  in  office  the 
officers  connected  with  the  collection  of  cos- 
toms  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Const!- 
totion  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  the  sala- 
ries and  powers  as  heretofore  provided;  the 
compensation  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  collectors  were  required,  within  two 
weeks,  to  execute  the  same  bonds  as  heretofore, 
and  the  subordinates  to  give  bond.  One  week 
alter  the  collectors  were  i^uired  to  take  the 
oath  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  support  the 
OoDstitQtion  of  the  Provisional  Qovemment. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  in- 
structed to  report  a  plan,  to  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  April,  dimmishing  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  at  each  custom-house  at 
least  fifty  per  cent 

The  18  th  was  devoted  to  the  splendors  and 
gaieties  of  a  Presidential  inauguration,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  grandest  pageant  ever 
witnessed  in  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  19th,  measures  were  adopted  to  ad- 
mit, duty  free,  all  breadstuff  provisions,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  or  materials  therefor,  living 
animals,  and  agricultural  products  in  their  nat- 
ural state ;  also  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  purchased  before  the 
let  of  March,  and  imported  before  the  14th  of 
March.  Texas  was  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  laws. 

On  the  next  day  the  Departments  of  "War, 
Navy,  Justice,  Postal  Affairs,  State  and  Treas- 
ury, were  organized. 

On  the  21st,  a  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cobb  instructing  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  laying  a  duty 
on  cotton  exported  from  the  Confederate  States 
to  anj  foreign  country. 
Mr.  Cobb,  on  presenting  the  resolution,  said : 
"  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  policy  of 
levying  such  a  duty.  That  we  have  the  power 
to  do  so  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  apprehend 
that  we  are  conscious  of  the  power  we  hold  in 
our  hands  by  reason  of  our  producing  that  sta- 
ple so  necessary  to  the  world.  I  doubt  not  that 
power  will  exert  an  influence  mightier  than 
armies  and  navies.  We  know  that  by  an  em- 
bargo we  could  soon  place,  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  many  of  the  European  Powers,  under 
the  necessity  of  electing  between  such  a  recog- 
nition of  our  independence  as  we  require,  or 
domestic  convulsions  at  home. 

^^  The  information  in  our  possession  seems  to 
justify  such  an  inquiry  as  the  resolution  pro- 
poses. It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  cotton  now 
produced  in  this  Confederacy  is  already  seeking 


a  new  channel  to  the  sea.  We  are  informed 
that  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  more  than 
20,000  bales  of  cotton  have  ahreadv  been  re- 
ceived, conveyed  thither  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers.  We  are  also  informed  tnat 
more  than  20,000  bales  of  cotton  from  Rome, 
Georgia,  have  been  sent  by  railroad  to  seek  a 
port  at  Norfolk  and  Alexandria.  We  are  fur- 
ther informed  that  the  directors  of  the  railroads 
connecting  with  the  principal  lines  in  our  ter- 
ritory are  now  concerting  schemes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  freights  on  those  roads,  in 
order  in  that  way  to  entice  our  cotton  to  mar- 
kets in  Northern  ports. 

*^  ThA  result  of  such  a  course,  if  successful,' 
would,  in  the  first  place,  necessarily  be  to  make 
the  blockade  of  our  ports  a  matter  of  no  im- 

Sortance  to  foreign  nations ;  secondly,  it  would 
estroy  all  commerce  with  our  own  seaports ; 
and,  thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  would 
compel  us  to  receive  all  tne  imported  goods  we 
might  need  after  paying  duties  on  them  in  New 
York  City.  These  considerations  have  induced 
me  to  offer  this  resolution  of  inquiry.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  resolution  should  elicit  discussion 
at  the  present  time,  but,  after  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  made  their  report,  it  may  become 
a  grave  matter  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body." 

Tlie  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  nominated,  and  the  Con- 
gress confirmed,  the  following :  Mr.  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Memmin- 
ger,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  and  L.  Pope  Walker,  of  Alabama,  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

On  the  22d,  an  act  was  unanimously  passed 
declaring  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  be  established. 

On  the  26tb,  an  act  was  passed  defining  more 
accurately  the  exemption  of  duty  on  certain 

J^oods;  also,  an  act  modifying  the  navigation 
aws ;  an  act  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  for 
which  the  punishment  was  defined ;  an  act  or- 
ganizing the  general  staff  of  the  army ;  and  an 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  additional 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery. 

Subsequently  the  nomination  of  Gustavo  T. 
Beauregard,  of  Louisiana,  as  Brigadier-General 
of  the  Provisional  Army,  was  confirmed. 

An  act  to  raise  provisional  forces  for  the 
Confederate  States  and  for  other  purposes  was 
passed.  It  directed,  among  other  provisions, 
that  the  President  should  take  charge  of  all  the 
military  operations  between  the  Confederacy 
and  other  Powers. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  raise  money  to 
support  the  Government.  It  authorized  the 
President  to  borrow  $16,000,000,  payable  in 
ten  years,  at  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  The 
last  section  directed  an  export  duty  of  one- 
eighth  per  cent,  on  each  pound  of  cotton  ex- 
ported after  the  Ist  of  August  following,  to 
create  a  fund  to  liquidate  principal  and  interest 
of  the  loan. 

The  postal  system  of  the  Confederate  States 
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was  adopted  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Congress,  made  on  the  25th  of  February. 
The  report  stated  that  the  expenses,  over  and 
above  reoeipts,  for  the  post-office  service  in  the 
six  States  (Texas  not  incladed)  composing  the 
Confederacy,  were,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  $1,660,595.  The  Committee  recommend- 
ed an  increase  of  postage  rates,  by  which  they 
estimated  an  increase  of  receipts  of  $578,874. 
They  also  recommended  a  new  mode  of  letting 
contracts,  on  what  was  called  the  ^^starbid  sys- 
tem,^' by  which  it  was  hoped  to  save  $619,083. 
Some  routes  were  to  be  discontinued,  hj  which 
$206,844  would  be  saved.  Daily  service  was, 
in  some  cases,  to  be  changed  to  tri- weekly,  and 
thus  another  $206,844  would  be  saved.  Minor 
post-offices  were  to  be  abolished,  and  $50,000 
saved.  These  savings  and  the  expected  increase 
were  climated  by  the  Committee  to  cover  the 
deficiency.  Present  mail  contracts  were  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Government  until  all  the  routes 
were  re-let.  The  rates  of  postage  proposed 
were :  on  each  letter  of  half  an  ounce  or  less, 
^ve  cents  for  five  hundred  miles,  and  ten  cents 
for  over  five  hundred  miles ;  drop  and  adver- 
tised letters  two  cents.  Newspaper  postage 
was  put  at  varying  but  not  high  rates.  Stamps 
were  to  be  used.  The  fhmking  privilege  was 
abolished,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.    Letter  registration  was  repealed. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  appointment  of 
John  n.  Reagan,  as  Postmaster-General,  was 
confirmed. 

On  the  next  day,  a  bill  was  reported  provid- 
ing that,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  or  a  refusal 
by  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  tlie  Confederacy,  no  Court  in  the  Con- 
federate States  should  have  cognizance  of  civil 
cases  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  civil  cases  pending  should  be  dismissed. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  instruct  the  Commissioners  to  the 
European  Courts  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  an 
extension  of  international  copyright  privileges. 

On  the  same  day,  an  act  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing a  military  force  of  100,000  men  to  be  raised. 

The  first  section  is  in  these  words : 

Sec.  1.  The  Corurrm  of  the  Confederate  Statn  of 
Ameriea  do  enact.  That  in  order  to  provide  speedily 
forces  to  repel  invasion,  maintain  the  rigbtfiil  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  in  every  por- 
tion of  territory  belonging  to  each  State,  and  to  se- 
cure the  public  tranquillity  and  independence  against 
threatened  assault,  the  President  be  and  be  is  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  the  militia,  militarjr,  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  ask 
for  and  accept  the  services  of  any  number  of  volun- 
teers, not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand,  who  may 
offer  their  services,  either  as  cavalry,  mounted  rifle, 
artillery,  or  infantry,  in  such  proportion  of  these  sev- 
eral arms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for 
twelve  months  after  they  shall  do  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, unless  sooner  discharged. 

On  the  11th  of  March  the  permanent  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  Congress.  In  nearly 
all  its  parts  it  adopts  the  precise  language,  and 
follows  in  its  articles  and  sections  the  order  of 
arrangement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States.  The  parts  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
latter  either  by  variations  from,  or  additions 
thereto,  are  herewith  presented.  It  begins  with 
the  following  preamble : 

We,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each 
State  actinff  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  charac- 
ter, in  on^r  to  form  a  permanent  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquiility. 
and  secure  the  nlessinga  of  liberty  Jo  ourselves  and 
our  posterity— invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of 
Almiffhty  God — do  ordam  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  second  section  of  the  first  article  imposes 
the  following  restriction  on  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage, in  order  to' correct  an  abuse  which  has 
sprung  from  the  action  of  certain  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  granted  the  right  of  voting 
to  unnaturalized  aliens : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States ;  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature ;  but  no 
person  of  foreign  birth  not  a  citizen  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  any  oflBcer,  civil 
or  political.  State  or  Federal. 

In  adjusting  the  basis  of  representation  and 
direct  taxation,  "three-fifths  of  all  slaves"  are 
enumerated,  as  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  substitutes  for  the  word  "slaves" 
the  term  "other  persons."  The  number  of 
Representatives  given  prior  to  an  actual  enu- 
meration of  the  population,  appointed  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  is 
as  follows : 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  six,  the  State  of  Qeoreia  ten,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama nine,  the  State  of  Florida  two,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi seven,  the  State  of  Louisiana  six,  and  the  State 
of  Texas  six. 

On  the  subject  of  impeachments,  the  follow- 
ing provision  is  made : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment,  except  that  any  judicial  or 
other  Confederate  officer,  resident  and  acting  solely 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  mar  be  impeached  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  tne  Legisla- 
ture thereof. 

It  is  provided  that  the  Senators  of  the  Con- 
federate States  shall  be  chosen  by  the  State 
Legislatures  "at  the  regular  session  next  im- 
mediately preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
terra  of  service." 

It  is  provided  that  the  concurrence  of  "  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number"  of  each  House 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  expulsion  of  a  mem- 
ber. 

Congress  is  authorized  to  make  the  following 
provision  in  reference  to  heads  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments : 

Congress  may  by  law  mrant  to  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  a  seat  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing 
any  measures  appertaining  to  his  Department 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  the  fol- 
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lowing  discrimination  in  giying  his  assent  to 
appropriation  bills : 

The  President  may  approre  any  appropriation  and 
SsapproTe  aoT  other  appropriation  in  the  tame  bill. 
Xb  mtsb.  case  he  ahalU  m  signing  the  bill,  ddsignato 
tbe  appropriations  disapprored.  and  shall  return  a 
eopj  <n  such  appropriations  with  his  objections  to  the 
Boaae  in  which  the  oill  shall  have  ori^nated,  and  the 
»sie  proceeding  shall  then  be  had  as  m  case  of  other 
l^ls  dksapproTed  bj  tbe  President. 

Th©  following  prohibition  of  the  "  protectiTe 
policj  ^  is  engrafted  in  the  Constitation  in  ena- 
meracing  the  powers  of  Oongress : 

Ko  bonnties  shall  bo  granted  from  the  Treasmy, 
W3T  shall  anj  daties  or  taxes  on  importations  fh>n] 
JareiCT  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  loster  so/  branch 
efiDonstry. 

Internal  improvements  bj  the  Confederate 
Garemment  are  also  prohibited : 

CongreBs  shall  hare  power  to  regelate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  ana  among  the  seyeral  States, 
sod  with  we  Indian  tribes ;  but  neither  this  nor  any 
other  elaose  contained  'in  the  Constitution  shall  CTer 
be  ooQstmed  to  delegate  the  power  to  Congress  to  ap- 
pnmrinte  monej  for  anj  internal  improrcment  in- 
tended to  facilitate  commerce ;  except  tor  the  purpose 
oi  furnishing  lights,  beacons,  and  duots,  and  other 
aids  to  DSTigation  upon  the  coasts,  and  the  improre- 
meot  of  harbors  and  tbe  removing  of  obstructions  in 
rirer  narigation,  in  all  of  which  cases  such  duties  shall 
be  laid  on  the  navigation  facilitated  therebr  as  maj  be 
neoosaiy  to  paj  the  costs  and  expenses  toereof. 

The  Post-OflSce  Department  must  pay  Its  ex- 
penses from  its  own  resources  ^^  after  the  first 
day  of  March,  1863." 

In  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  the  following 
provision  is  made : 

The  importation  of  negroes  of  the  African  race 
from  any  iorei^  country,  other  than  the  slaveholdiog 
States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  hereby  forbidden  ;  and  Conzresa  is  required  to 
ms  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the  same. 
Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the  iotro- 
doctian  of  slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  or 
Territory  not  belonging  to  this  Confederacy. 

The  imposition  of  export  duties  is  restricted 
by  the  following  provision : 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses. 

The  appropriation  of  money  for  other  ob- 
jects than  those  indicated  and  estimated  for  by 
the  several  Executive  Departments  is  thus  re- 
strained : 

Congress  shall  appropriate  no  money  fh>m  the 
Treasury  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses,' taken  oy  yeas  and  nays,  unless  it  be  asked 
and  estimated  for  by  some  one  of  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ment, and  submitted  to  Confess  by  the  President,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  iu  own  expenses  and  con- 
tingencies, or  for  the  pa;^ment  of  claims  asainst  the 
Confederate  States,  the  luatice  of  which  shall  have 
been  judicially  declared  oy  a  tribnmU  for  the  investi- 
gation of  claims  against  the  Government,  which  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish. 

All  bills  appropriating  money  shall  specify  in  Fed- 
eral currency  the  exact  amount  of  each  appropria- 
tion, and  tbe  purposes  for  which  it  is  maae;  and 
Congress  shall  grant  no  extra  compensation  to  anr 
public  contractor,  officer,  agent,  or  servant,  after  such 
contract  shall  have  been  made  or  such  service  ren- 
dered. 


Akin  to  these  regulations  is  the  following 
provision : 

Every  law  or  resolution  having  the  force  of  law 
shall  relate  to  but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

Tonnage  duties  when  levied  by  the  several 
States  are  thus  regulated : 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  except  on  sea-going  vessels, 
for  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  narlK)ra  navi- 
gated by  the  said  vessels;  but  such  duties  shall  not 
conflict  with  any  treaties  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  any  surplus  of  revenue  thus 
derived,  shall,  aHer  making  sucn  improvement,  bo 
paid  into  the  common  treasury ;  nor  snail  any  State 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peooe,  enter 
into  any  ag^recment  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actu- 
ally invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay.  But  when  any  river  cUvides  or  flows 
through  two  or  more  States,  they  may  enter  into 
compacts  with  each  other  to  improve  the  navigation 
thereof! 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederate  States  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  the  President  not  being  re-oligible. 
The  qualifications  of  eligibility  are  as  follows : 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  a  citizen  thereof  at  the  time  of 
tiie  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  a  citizen  thereof 
bom  in  the  United  States  prior  to  tbe  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, I860,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  oflice  of  President ; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  tbe  age  of  thirty -five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  tbe  limits  of  the 
Confederate  States,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 

Appointments  and  removals  are  regulated  as 
follows  : 

The  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments, and  all  persons  connected  with  the  di- 
plomatic service,  may  be  removed  fh)m  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  All  other  civil  officers  of 
the  Executive  Department  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  President,  or  other  appointing  power, 
when  their  services  are  unnecessary,  or  for  dishon- 
esty, incapacity,  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  neglect 
of  duty :  and  when  so  removed,  the  removal  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  racaa- 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  their  next  session ;  but  no  person  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  be  reappointed  to  the  same  office 
during  their  ensuing  i 


The  following  provisions  are  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  transit  and  sojourn  with 
slave  property,  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  &c 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  transit  and  sojourn 
in  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  with  their  slaves  and 
other  property;  and  the  right  of  property  in  said 
slavM  shall  not  be  thereby  impaired. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felo- 
ny, or  other  crime  against  the  laws  of  such  State,  who 
shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  bo  delivered  up  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Confederate  States, 
under  tbe  laws  thereof,  escaping  or  lawfully  carried 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regU' 
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lation  therein,  be  discharged  from  sach  Benrice  or 
labor,  bat  shall  be  deliYered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom  such  senrice 
or  labor  maj  be  due. 

The  following  is  the  provision  iq  reference 
to  the  admission  of  States  into  the  new  Con- 
federacy : 

Other  States  maj  be  admitted  into  this  Confeder- 
acy by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
voting  by  States ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an^  other  State, 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of 
the  Congress. 

The  "  Territorial  question''  is  thus  disposed  of: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
property  of  the  Confederate  States,  including  the  lands 
thereof 

The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  territory ; 
and  Congress  shall  have  power  to  legislate  and  pro- 
vide governments  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  territory 
belonging  to  the  Confederate  States  lying  without  the 
limits  of  the  several  States ;  and  may  permit  them,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, to  form  States  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy. In  all  such  territory  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate  Sta^ 
shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by  Congress  and  by 
the  Territorial  government ;  and  the  inbamtants  of  the 
several  Confederate  States  and  Territories  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  to  such  Territory  any  slaves  lawfully 
held  by  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  tbte 
Confederate  States. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  to  be 
thus  initiated  and  consummated : 

Upon  the  demand  of  any  tiiree  States,  legally  as- 
sembled in  their  several  Conventions,  the  Cong^ss 
shall  summon  a  Convention  of  all  the  States  to  take 
into  consideration  such  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  said  States  shall  concur  in  suggesting  at 
the  time  when  the  said  demand  is  made ;  and  should 
any  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
be  agreed  on  by  the  said  Convention— voting  by 
States — and  the  same  be  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions 
in  two-thirds  thereof— as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion— they  shall  thenceforward  K>rm  a  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 

The  following  temporary  provisions  are  enu- 
merated : 

The  Government  established  by  this  Constitution 
is  the  successor  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America^  and  all  the  laws  passed 
bv  the  latter  shall  continue  m  force  until  the  same 
shall  be  repealed  or  modified ;  and  all  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  shall  remain  in  office  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified,  or  the  offices 
abolished. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  Confederate  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution as  under  the  Provisional  Government 

The  mode  of  ratification  and  tbe  number  of 
States  necessaiy  to  put  the  Constitution  in 
force  are  thus  designated : 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  five  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Consti- 
tution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

When  five  States  shall  have  rati&d  this  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  manner  before  specified,  the  Congress 
under  the  Provisional  Constitution  shall  prescribe  the 


time  for  holding  tbe  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  V)r  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and  for  counting  the  votes,  and  inaugurating^  the 
President  They  smdl  also  prescribe  the  time  for 
holding  the  first  election  of  members  of  Conflrress 
under  this  Constitution,  and  the  time  for  assembling^ 
the  same.  Until  the  assembling  of  such  Congress,  the 
Congress  under  the  Provisional  Constitution  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  legislative  powers  granted  them  ; 
not  extending  beyond  the  time  limited  By  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Provisional  Government. 

An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  issue 
of  one  million  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  and  an 
appropriation  bill  to  meet  current  expenses. 

The  tariff  bill  reported  to  Congress  was  post- 
poned to  the  1st  of  May.  As  compared  with 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles paying  80  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  26  per 
cent. ;  the  larger  portion  of  those  paying  24  and 
19  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  15.  There  was 
also  a  large  10  per  cent,  schedule,  and  a  very 
small  free  list. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  Europe 
were  Messrs.  Yancey,  A.  Dudley  Mann,  and  P. 
A.  Rost,  of  Louisiana.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  Havana  to 
their  place  of  destination. 

The  Congress  also  passed  an  act  to  authorize 
the  transit  of  merchandise  through  the  Confed- 
erate States;  also,  a  resolution  requesting  the 
States  to  cede  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards^ 
dock-yards,  and  other  public  establishments 
within  their  limits  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  act  passed  to  prohibit  the  African  slave 
trade  was  vetoed  by  President  Davis  on  the 
ground  of  a  conflict  in  the  details  of  one  of  the 
sections  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
to  wit: 

ExKOCTTm  DspAaTimrr,  I 
Feb,  28, 1961.  f 
Gentlemen  of  Congress :  With  sincere  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  I  have  carefully  oonsidered  the 
bill  m  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  ana  to  punish  per- 
sons offending  therein,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ap- 
prove  it,  and,  therefore,  do  return  it  with  a  statement 
of  my  objections. 

The  Constitution — section  seven  ^  article  one--pro- 
vides  that  the  importation  of  Afncan  negeoes  m>m 
any  foreign  country  other  than  Slaveholding  States  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Congress 
is  required  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  pre- 
vent the  same.  The  rule  herein  given  is  emphatic, 
and  distinctly  directs  the  legislation  which  shallefiect- 
ually  prevent  the  importation  of  African  negroes.  The 
bill  before  me  denounces  as  high  misdemeanor  tbe  im- 
portation of  African  negroes,  or  other  persons  of  color, 
either  to  be  sold  as  slaves  or  to  be  held  to  service  or 
labor,  affixing  heavy,  degrading  penalties  on  the  act  if 
done  with  such  intent.  To  that  extent  it  accords  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  sixth 
section  of  tbe  bill  provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of 
persons  who  may  have  been  illegally  imported  into  the 
Confederate  States  to  the  custody  of  foreign  States  or 
societies,  upon  condition  of  deportation  and  fatnre 
freedom,  and,  if  the  proposition  thus  to  surrender 
them  shall  not  be  accepted,  it  is  then  made  the  daty 
of  the  President  to  cause  said  negroes  to  be  sold  at 

gublic  outciy  to  the  highest  bidder  in  any  one  of  the 
tates  where  such  sale  shall  not  be  inoonsistent  with 
the  laws  thereof.  This  provision  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  declared  in  the  Constitution— 
the  prohibition  oi  the  importation  of  African  negroes 
— and  in  derogation  of  its  mandate  to  legislate  for 
the  effectuation  of  that  object    Wherefore  the  bill  is 
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RiaTsed  to  voa  for  jour  further  eonsidermtioii,  and, 
toRtber  witn  the  objectionB.  most  respectful  I  r  sub- 
mitted. JEFFERSdN  DAVIS. 

Tbis  veto  of  the  President  was  sastaioed  in 
Coagresfl  by  the  following  vote— the  qoeetion 
bein^  ^^  Sball  the  bill  pass  notwithstanoiDg  the 
President's  objeotions  ?  ** 

Ykas — ^Messrs.  Cnny  and  Chilton,  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Morton  and  Owens,  of  Florida ;  Toombs, 
H.  Cobb,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Barton,  Nisbit,  and 
Kenan,  of  Georgia;  Rhett,  Barnwell,  Keitt, 
and  MUds,  of  Sonth  Carolina;  Ochiltree,  of 
Texaa — 15. 

Kjlts — ^Messrs.  Smith,  Hale,  Shorter,  and 
Dean,  of  Alabama;  Wright  and  Stephens,  of 
Georiffia ;  DeOlonet,  Cunnid,  Kenner,  Sparrow, 
and  Marshall,  of  Lonisiana;  Harris,  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Clayton,  Barry,  and  Harrison,  of  Mis- 
sasippi ;  Chesnat,  Withers,  and  Boyoe,  of 
Sooth  Carolina ;  Reagan,  Wanl,  Gregg,  and 
Oklham,  of  Texa»— 24. 

The  clause  in  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  prohibiting  the  African 
.  slave  traffic  was  adopted  in  the  Montgomery 
Congress  by  the  vote  of  four  States  to  two. 
Sooth  Carolina  and  Florida  opposed  the  re- 
striction, wbile  G^rgia,  Alabama,  Lonisiana, 
and  Mississippi  advoca^  it. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  accept  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  the  offer  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  order  of  the  State  authorities, 
from  the  mint  and  snb-treasnry. 

On  the  29th  of  April  Congress  assembled  at 
Montgoincry,  in  compliance  with  the  procla- 
mation of  President  Davis.  This  proclamation 
convoking  Congress,  was  issued  on  the  12th  of 
April,  *'and  was  prompted,"  says  President 
Davis,  "  by  the  declaration  of  hostile  purposes 
contained  in  the  Message  sent  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  Government  of  South  Caroliua 
on  the  8th  of  April. 

H.  C-  Jones  and  Nicholas  Davis,  jr.,  elected 
to  till  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tions of  David  P.  Lewis  and  Thomas  Feavre, 
from  Alabama,  were  qualified  and  took  tlieir 
seats. 

Lonis  T.  Wigfall  appeared,  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  J.  A.  Orr,  the  successor  of  W.  S. 
Wilson,  of  Mississippi,  and  were  qualified. 

The  Message  of  President  Davis  was  then 
read.     (See  Pubuo  Dooumskts.) 

It  announced  the  ratification  of  the  Perma- 
nent Constitution  by  all  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  President  said  the  declaration  of  war 
made  against  the  Confederacy  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  rendered  it  accessary  to  convene  Con- 
gress, to  devise  proper  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

He  reviewed  at  length  the  relations  hereto- 
fore existing  between  the  States,  and  the  events 
which  resulted  in  the  present  warfare.  Refer- 
ring to  the  mission  .of  the  Confederate  State 
Commissioners  to  Washington,  he  said  the 
'*  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely  fur- 
11     A 


nish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  can- 
dor, and  directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the 
United  States  Government  towards  our  Com- 
missioners." 

Commissioners  had  been  sent  to  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  to  ask  their  re- 
cognition of  the  Confederate  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  to  make  treaties, 
6so.  He  recommended  the  appointment  of 
other  diplomatic  agents. 

The  Cfonfederaoy,  he  said,  through  Vice-Pres- 
ident Stephens,  had  concluded  a  Convention 
with  Virginia,  by  which  Virginia  had  united 
her  citizens  and  tlieir  fortunes  with  them.  He 
had  satisfiiotory  assurances,  that  other  Southern 
States  would  soon  unite  with  the  Confederacy. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Executive  departments  were 
in  successful  operation.  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral would  soon  be  ready  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  postal  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  the  Confed- 
eracy on  the  patriotic  devotion  exhibited  by 
her  citizens — men  of  high  official  and  social  posi- 
tion and  wealth  were  serving  in  the  volunteer 
ranks.  He  spoke  complimeotarily  of  the  rail- 
way companies  for  their  liberal  rates  of  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies,  and  of  their 
proffer  of  liberal  terms  in  transporting  the 
mails,  and  to  take  pay  in  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  said:  "A  people  thus  united  and 
resolved  cannot  fail  of  final  success.  We  feel 
that  our  cause  is  just  and  holy,  and  protest 
solemnly  in  the  face  of  mankind  that  wo  desire 
peace  at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor  and 
independence.  We  seek  no  conquest,  no  ag- 
grandizement, no  concessions  from  tlio  Free 
States.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone — that 
none  shall  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms. 
This  we  will  and  must  resist  to  the  direst  ex- 
tremity. The  moment  this  pretension  is  aban- 
doned the  sword  will  drop  from  our  hands,  and 
we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  mutually  beneficial.  So  long  as 
this  pretension  is  maintained,  with  firm  reliance 
on  that  Divine  power  which  covers  with  its 
protection  the  just  cause,  we  will  continue  to 
struggle  for  our  inherent  right  to  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  self-government." 

On  the  6th  of  May  Congress  passed  an  act 
recognizing  a  state  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  letters  of 
marque.  The  preamble  and  first  section  were  as 
follows : 

Whereat,  The  enmest  eSbrts  made  by  this  GorerD- 
ment  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  Qov- 
emmcnt  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  to  settle  all  questions  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  Qovemments  upon  principles  of  right, 
justice,  equity,  and  g^ood  faith,  have  proved  unavail- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  Govemmont  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  Com- 
missioners ai>pointed  by  tnis  (Jovemment  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesud,  or  to  listen  to  any  proposal  they  had 
to  make  for  fhe  peaceful  solution  of  all  causes  of'^  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  GoTemments ;  and  tchereaSf 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
issoed  his  proclamation,  making  requisition  upon  the 
States  of  tne  American  Union  for  seventy-fivo  thou- 
sand men,  for  the  purpose  as  therein  indicated  of 
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capturing  forts,  and  other  strongholds  within  the 
jurisdiction  of;  and  belonging  to»  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  has  aetailed  naval  armamenta 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  raised,  organized,  and  equipped  a  large  military 
force  to  execute  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  nas  issued 
his  other  proclamation,  announcing  his  purpose  to  fiet 
on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate 
States :  and  wherecui.  the  State  of  Yireinia  has  seceded 
^om  the  Federal  Union,  and  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  has  adopted  the  Provisional  Con- 
stitution of  the  said  States,  and  the  States  of  Maryland. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  refused^  and  it  is  believed  that  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory 
south  of  Kansas,  will  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  these  acts  of  hos- 
tilities and  wanton  aggression,  which  are  plainly  in- 
tended to  overawe,  oppress,  and  finally  subiugate  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States ;  and  wh^eat,  by 
the  acts  and  means  aforesaid  war  exists  between  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  States  and  Territories  thereof,  except- 
ing the  States  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas :  Therefore, 

Sbc.  1.  Tlu  Conoi^sa  of  the  ConfederoJU  States  of 
America  do  enact.  That  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  is  beret y  authorized  to  use  the  whole 
land  and  naval  force  of  the  Confederate  States  to  meet 
the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels,  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque  and  general 
reprisal,  in  such  form  as  be  shall  think  proper,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States,  against  tne  vessels, 
goods,  and  effects  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States 
and  Territories  thereof,  except  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories hereinbefore  named.  Ftovided,  however,  Uiat 
property  of  the  enemy  (unless  it  be  contraband  of  war) 
laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  seizure  under  this  Act ;  and  provided  further,  that 
vessels  of  the  citizens  or  inhaoitants  of  the  United 
States  now  in  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  oeen.  since  the  5th  of  April  last,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  thirty  days  after 
the  publication  of  this  Act  to  leave  said  ports  and  reach 
their  destination ;  and  sucb  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
excepting  articles  contraband  of  war,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  capture  under  this  Act,  during  said  period, 
unless  they  shall  have  previously  reached  the  destina- 
tion for  which  they  were  bound  on  leaving  said  port& 

On  tho  7th,  the  ordinance  of  the  Virginia 
State  Convention  nniting  the  State  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Vice-President  Stephens  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Virginia,  were  presented.  Another  ordi- 
nance Tvas  adopted  ratifying  the  action  of  these 
Commissioners  and  recognizing  Virginia  as  one 
of  the  Confederate  States.  J.  W.  Brocken- 
brough  and  Walter  R.  Staples,  members  elect 
from  Virginia,  were  sworn  in  and  took  their 
seats  as  members  of  the  Congress.  The  time  of 
the  Convention  was  passed  almost  entirely  in 
secret  session.  George  T.  Ward,  snccessor  of 
J.  P.  Anderson,  of  Florida,  also  appeared. 

On  the  8th,  Congress  was  in  secret  session, 
and  engaged  in  perfecting  arrangements  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Government  had  control  of 
sufficient  arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  of 
every  description  to  put  into  the  field  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men. 


On  the  9th,  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers without  regard  to  the  place  of  enlistment. 

On  the  11th,  a  hill  was  reported  to  establish 
a  patent-office.    This  was  passed  on  the  17th. 

A  Message  was  also  received  from  Fl^dent 
Davis,  recognizing  T.  J.  Clingman  as  a  conrunis- 
sioner  from  North  Carolina,  and  conveying  tho 
assurance  that  the  State  would  oo6perate  with 
the  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Clingman  was 
then  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  public  and 
secret  session  of  Congress,  and  to  participate 
in  the  discussions.  Many  appointments  of 
judges  and  marshals  were  then  confirmed. 

On  the  18th,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds, 
payable  in  twenty  years,  with  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  per  centum,  or,  in  lieu  of  bon^Js, 
the  issue  of  twenty  millions  in  Treasury  notes 
in  small  sums  without  interest 

An  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  mints  at  New- 
Orleans  and  Dahlonega  after  the  1st  of  June. 

Arkansas  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  Oon- 
federate  States.  • 

On  the  same  day  another  bill  was  passed 
forbidding  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
to  pay  any  debts  due  from  them  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States. 
The  following  is  the  act : 

Sec.  1.  The  Congp!%ss  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  do  enact,  that  all  persons  in  any  manner 
indebted  to  individuals  or  corporations  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  (except  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,)  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from  pay- 
ing the  same  to  their  respectire  creditors,  or  tneir 
agents  or  assignees,  pending  the  existmg  war  waged 
by  that  Qoyemment  aj^nst  the  Confederate  States, 
or  any  of  the  slaveboldme  States  before  named. 

Ssa  2.  Any  person  indebted  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
indebtedness  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  specie  or  Treasury  notes,  and  shall  receire 
from  the  Treasurer  a  certificate,  countersigned  by  the 
Register,  showing  the  amount  paid  and  on  what  ac- 
count, and  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  same  was 
bearing. 

Sec.  8.  Such  certificate  shall  bear  like  interest  with 
the  original  contract,  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent,  on  presentation  of  the  original  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  militatftag  against 
this  act  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
HOWELL  COBB,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Approved,  May  31, 1861. 

Jeffebsox  Davis. 

On  the  22d,  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
meet  at  Richmond  on  the  20th  July.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  removal  was  to  stren^hen  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  influence  in  Virginia, 

The  tariff  bill  was  passed  with  some  unimport- 
ant amendments ;  but  such  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  these  Confeder- 
ate States,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  had 
yielded  no  revenue  to  the  Government 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Rivea 
Hunter,  and  Memminger,  was  also  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  to  transfer  the  military 
department  to  Richmond. 
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On  Satordaj,  July  20,  the  (Congress  again 
aaesnbled  It  coDvened  in  the  hall  of  the 
HoQse  of  Delegates  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia. 
Aboat  sevent/  members  out  of  ninetv-two 
w^ce  present.  Messrs.  Scott,  Tyler,  rrior, 
Bo&>ck,  Mason,  and  Preston  were  absent.  The 
Pr^dent's  Message  was  reoeived  and  read, 
aad  five  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
{See  PijBUO  DocxTMXNTS.)  Afterwards  a  secret 
session  commenced.  A  standing  resolution  re- 
quired that  an  business  relating  to  the  public 
def^aice  shoiild  be  discussed  in  secret  session, 
ttd  althoogh  it  did  not  extend  to  other  sub- 
jeetSf  yet  these  were  soon  included. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  stated 
that  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  regiments  and 
chirtT-two  battalions  had  then  been  accepted^ 
ba^des  rarions  detachments  of  artillery  auu 
compaDies  of  cavalry  not  made  into  regiments. 
He  ^so  reoommenaed  that  Congress  should 
eall  forth  and  accept  three  hundred  regiments, 
m  view  of  the  immense  additions  to  the  forces 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of 
Robert  Toombs,  redgned. 

The  principal  business  of  the  session  was  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  A  disposition  pre- 
T^l^  to  look  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the 
action  of  the  banks.  {See  Finances,  U.  8.) 
This  action,  however,  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  banks  at  New  Orleans,  which 
continued  to  pay  specie,  as  they  otherwise 
would  forfeit  their  charters.  The  banks  of 
Mobile  still  continued  to  pay  specie,  although 
not  subject  to  such  a  penalty  on  suspension. 

An  act  was  adopted  which  prescribed  a  uni- 
form mode  of  taking,  authenticating,  and  pre- 
serving the  evidence  of  the  abduction  or  recep- 
tion by  the  enemy,  of  slaves  owned  by  any  of 
the  Confederate  States,  as  also  of  the  age,  sex, 
and  valne  of  said  slaves,  to  the  end  thatindem- 
nity  might  hereafter  be  exacted  from  the  enemy. 
Another  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  the 
telegraph,  which  illustrates  the  degree  of  power 
concentrated  in  the  bauds  of  the  military  lead- 
ers, and  shows  the  prudent  surveillance  exer- 
cised by  them  over  military  matters.  It  was  in 
these  words : 

'*  Daring  the  existing  war  the  President  is  here- 
by authorized  and  empowered  to  take  such  con- 
trol of  such  of  the  lines  of  telegraph  in  the 
Confederate  States,  and  of  such  of  the  offices 
connected  therewith,  as  will  enable  him  eflfect- 
ually  to  supervise  the  communications  passing 
through  the  same,  to  the  end  that  no  communi- 
cations shall  be  conveyed  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  snch  operations,  nor  any  communication 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  their  enemies. 
"The  President  shidl  appoint  trustworthy 
agents  in  such  offices  and  at  such  points  on  the 
various  lines  as  he  may  think  fit,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  all  communications  sent 


or  paasing  through  said  lines,  and  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  any  communication  deemed 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 

**  In  case  the  owners  and  managers  of  said 
lines  shall  refuse  to  permit  such  supervision, 
or  shall  fail  or  refhse  to  keep  up  and  continue 
the  business  on  said  lines,  the  President  is  here- 
by empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  same 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

^'  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  issue 
instructions  to  the  agents  so  appointed,  and  to 
the  operators  of  the  various  hues,  to  regulate 
the  transmission  of  communications  touching 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  or  calculated 
to  afiect  the  public  welfare. 

*^  No  conmiunication  in  cipher  nor  enigmatical 
or  other  doubtful  communication  shall  be  trans- 
mitted, unless  the  person  sending  the  same  shall 
be  known  to  the  agent  of  the  Government  to  be 
trustworthy^  nor  until  the  real  purport  of  such 
communication  shall  be  explained  to  such  agent. 

^^  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  send  or  trans- 
mit any  message  or  communication  touching 
the  military  operations  of  the  Government, 
without  the  same  being  first  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  agent  of  the  Government,  or 
any  message  calcnlated  to  aid  and  promote  the 
cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States, 
he  shall  be  subject  to  indictment  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  less  than  one  year." 

An  act  was  also  passed  relative  to  alien  ene- 
mies. It  makes  all  citizens  within  the  Confed- 
eracy of  any  nation  with  which  the  Confeder- 
ate States  are  at  war,  enemies  who  shall  be 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  or  se- 
cured, and  removed  as  alien  enemies,  unless 
steps  are  taken  for  naturalization. 

The  official  reports  made  the  number  of  men 
in  the  field  at  this  time  210,000.  Upon  which 
an  act  was  passed  further  to  provide  for  the 
public  defence,  of  which  the  following  was  the 
nrst  section : 

Sbc.  1.  Th€  Cowrrm  of  the  ConftdtraU  StaU$  of 
America  do  enacts  That  in  order  to  proride  additional 
forces  to  repel  invasion,  maintain  the  rightful  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amenca,  ana  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorixed  to  emplov 
the  militia,  military  and  naral  forces  of  the  Conrea- 
erate  States  of  America,  and  to  ask  for  and  accept  the 
services  of  anv  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  thousand,  who  may  offer  their  services, 
either  as  cavalry,  mounted  riflemen,  artillery,  or  in- 
fantry, in  such  proportions  of  these  several  arms  as 
he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months,  nor  more  than  three  years 
after  they  shall  be  mustered  into  service,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

The  nomination  of  Gustavo  T.  Beauregard 
to  the  rank  of  General  was  made  and  confirmed 
nnanimously.  This  is  the  highest  denomina- 
tion known  under  the  act  organizing  the  army 
of  the  Confederate  States,  passed  May  16, 1861. 
The  commission  was  to  bear  date  from  July  2l8t, 
the  day  of  the  battle  at  Manassas.  This  promotion 
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was  first  oommanioated  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  by 
President  Davis,  in  the  following  letter  : 

Manassas,  Julv  21, 1861. 
Sir*.  Appreciating  jour  senrices  in  toe  battle  of 
Manassas,  and  on  sereral  other  occasions  darins  the 
existing  war»  as  affording  the  highest  evidence  ofyour 
skill  as  a  commander,  your  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and 
your  zeal  as  a  patriot,  you  are  promoted  to  be  a  Gren- 
oral  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Conercss  will  be  duly  com* 
missioned  aocordinelr.  Yours,  Ac, 

JEFF.  DAVIS. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  President  Davis  ap- 
proved an  act  empowering  him  to  appoint  two 
other  Commissioners  to  Europe.  The  act  em- 
powered the  President  to  determine  to  what  na- 
tions the  Commissioners  now  in  Europe  should 
be  accredited,  and  to  prescribe  their  duties. 
The  two  additional  Commissioners  would  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  those  now  in  Europe. 

The  President  also  approved  an  act  for  the 
aid  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  repelling  the 
invasion,  and  to  authorize  her  admission  into 
the  Confederacy.  The  preamble  set  forth  that 
the  people  of  Missouri  had  been  prevented  by 
the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  expressing  their  will  in  re- 
gard to  union  with  the  Confederate  States,  and 
that  Missouri  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  law- 
less invasion  of  her  territory  by  armed  forces. 
The  Confederate  Government  considered  it 
their  right  and  duty  to  aid  the  Government 
and  people  of  Missouri  in  resisting  this  invasion, 
and  securing  the  means  and  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  will  upon  all  questions  affecting 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  cooperate, 
through  the  military  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  authorities  of  Missouri  in  de- 
fending that  State  against  the  lawless  invasion 
of  their  soil  by  the  United  States,  in  maintain- 
ing the  liberty  and  independence  of  Missouri, 
with  power  to  accept  the  services  of  troops 
sufficient  to  suit  the  pui*pose.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Con- 
federacy, on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States,  when  the  Provisional  Constitution 
should  be  nitified  by  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  of  Missouri,  and  an  authenticated 
coj)y  be  communicated  to  the  President. 

The  President  would  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  issue  his  procla- 
mation announcing  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Confederacy.  She  recognized  the 
Government  in  Missouri  of  Avhich  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson  was  Chief  Magistrate. 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  property  of  alien  enemies.  This 
bill  was  framed  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  to 
offset  the  confiscation  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Congress  called  upon  the  Navy  Depai*tment 
for  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  con- 
struct two  gunboats  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  that 
neighborhood,  upon  a  special  plan  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Department. 


The  measure  adopted  to  furnish  funds  to  the 
Government  authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury- 
notes  and  funds,  and  provided  for  a  war  tax. 

Section  one  aathorixed  the  issue  of  Treaanrr  notes, 
payable  to  bearer  at  the  expiration  of  six  moows  after 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  United  States.  The  notes 
were  not  to  be  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dol 
lars,  to  be  re-issued  at  pleasure,  to  be  received  in  pay' 
ment  of  all  public  duei,  except  the  export  duty  on 
cotton ;  and  the  whole  issue  outstanding  at  one  time, 
including  the  amount  issued  under  former  acts,  was 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Section  two  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  fiindin^ 
the  said  notes,  or  for  the  purpose  or  purchasing  specie, 
or  military  stores,  Ac,  bonds  might  be  issued,  payable 
not  more  than  twenty  years  after  date,  to  the  amoant 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  amonnt  in- 
cluded the  thirty  millions  heretofore  authorized  to  be 
issued.  The  bonds  were  not  to  be  issued  in  less 
amounts  than  $100,  except  when  the  subscription  was 
for  a  less  amount,  when  they  might  be  issued  as  low- 
as  $50. 

Section  three  provided  that  holders  of  Treasury 
notes  might  at  any  time  exchange  them  for  bonds. 

Section  four  provided  that,  fer  the  special  purpose 
of  paying  the  pnncipal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
and  of  supporting  toe  Government,  a  war  tax*  should 
be  assessed  and  levied  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value  of  the  following  propertv  in 
the  Confederate  States,  namely:   Real  estate  ot  all 
kinds;  slaves;   merchandise;  bank  stocks;   railroad 
and  other  corooration  stocks;  money  at  interest  ur 
invested  by  inairiduals  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  notes, 
and  other  securities  for  mone^r,  except  the  bonds  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  cash  on  hand 
or  on  deposit  in  bank  or  elsewhere ^  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate;  pianos 
and  pleasure  carriages ;  provided,  however,  that  when 
the  taxable  property,  herein  above  enumerated,  of  any 
head  of  a  family  was  of  value  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  such  taxable  property  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  act.  It  provided  further,  that  the 
property  of  colleges,  schools,  and  religious  associa- 
tions should  be  exempt 

The  remaining  sections  provided  for  the  collection 
of  the  tax. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  as  early  as  the  8th 
of  August,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
the  Confederacy  in  a  favorable  position  at  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  This  was 
no  less  than  an  expression  of  adhesion  to  the 
declaration  made  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  ex- 
cepting the  first  clause.  {See  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence OP  THE  UNrrED  States.)  The 
resolution  adopted  was  in  these  words  : 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  nncertaioty  of 
maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  siven  rise  to  difier- 
ences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
which  mav  occasion  serious  misunderstandings,  and 
even  conflicts ;  and  whereas  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and 
Russia,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856,  established 
a  uniform  doctrine  on  this  subject,  to  which  tbev  in- 
vited the  adherence  of  the  nations  of  the  worid,  wnich 
is  as  follows : 

1.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolisbed. 

2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the 
enemy's  flas ;  and 

4.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 
efiective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufli* 
cient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.  | 
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Aad  wbflreas  it  is  desirable  that  the  Cooiederat« 
Stales  of  America  shall  assume  a  definite  position  on 
80  important  a  point;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

SeioU^d,  That  the  Congress  of  the  ConfMerate 
States  of  America  accept  the  second,  third,  and  foarth 
dsBscs  of  the  abore-cited  declaration,  and  decline  to 
isMBt  to  the  first  daose  thereot 

Tlie  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  cotton. 
except  through  Confederate  ports,  was  extended 
br  Ooogress  to  embrace  rice,  sugar,  molasses, 
tadsirops. 

An  act  was  also  passed  for  tlie  seqaestration 
of  an  iN'orthem  property  foond  in  the  State. 
Tue  principal  clause  of  the  act  was  as  follows  : 
Bt  it  H^oeUd  by  ike  Chn^^rm  of  ike  Oonf^dtnU 
S^«a,  Thai  all  and  ererj  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
famditameots,  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits 
vitlun  these  Confederate  States,  and  ererj  right  and 
sterest  therein  held,  oimed,  possessed,  or  enjojed  by 
wfin*  anj  alien  enemy  since  the  twenty-first  day  oil 
Xay,  IS^l,  except  such  debts  doe  to  an  alien  enemy 
tf  may  hare  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  any  one  of 
^  Confederate  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
Uxr,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  sequestrated  by  the 
Cuufedcratc  States  of  America,  and  shall  be  held  for 
fte  foil  indemnity  of  any  true  and  loyal  oitiien,  a 
cesdeot  of  these  Confederate  States,  or  other  person 
siding  said  Confederate  States  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war  between  said  Confederate  States  and 
tl»  United  States  of  America,  and  for  which  he  may 
nffier  any  loss  or  injury  under  the  act  of  the  United 
dates  to  which  this  act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any 
other  act  of  the  Uniteti  States,  or  of  any  SUte  thereof, 
ujthorizing  the  seizure  or  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
other  person  aidinfl^  said  Confederate  States,  and  the 
tsme  shall  be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in 
*  dits  set :  Provided,  however.  When  the  estate,  prop- 
eilr,  or  rights  to  be  affected  by  this  act  were  or  are 
within  some  State  of  this  Confederacy,  which  has  be- 
oime  such  since  said  twenty-first  day  of  May,  then  this 
act  shall  operate  upon  and  as  to  such  estate,  property. 
or  rights,  and  all  persons  claiming  the  same  m>m  and 
after  the  day  such  State  became  a  member  of  this  Con- 
fi^eracy,  and  not  before :  Prodded,  further,  That  the 
pmrisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  stocks  or 
Cfther  public  securities  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
or  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  held  or 
oiroed  by  an  alien  enemy,  or  to  any  debt,  obligation, 
or  sum  ^e  from  the  Confederate  Government  or  any 
of  the  States  to  such  alien  enemy.  And  provided,  aUo, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  embrace  the 
property  of  citizens  or  residents  of  cither  of  the  States 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky^  Missouri,  or  tho 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territoncs  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  or  the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas,  ex- 
cept such  of  said  citizens  or  residents  as  shall  commit 
setoal  hostilities  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid 
orsbet  the  United  States  in  the  existing  war  against 
Confederate  States. 

Sections  2  to  13  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  receivers  in  each  county,  and  impose  a  pen- 
alty of  $2,000  on  all  who  may  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal tho  ownership  of  property  belonging  to 
alien  enemies.  Section  14  provides  for  tho  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  to  take  charge 
of  the  sequestration  fund,  and  to  hear  and  de- 
cide on  all  clahns  against  it. 

Thl^  session  was  short,  and  devoted  almost 
eiclasively  to  military  and  financial  subjects, 
(laOoxFBDERATB  Statbs,  also  Finances,  U.  8.,j 
and  clo<*ed  by  an  adjonrnment  to  the  18th  of 
November.  On  that  day  Congress  again  reas- 
sembled at  Richmond.  The  members  present 
fromVirginia  were  Messrs.  W.  B.  Preston,  Tyler, 


andlfacfarland.  The  aspect  of  affairs  had  some- 
what changed  since  its  adioommenL  It  was 
now  manifest  that  aerioos  danffers  were  beds- 
ning  to  threaten.     The  Northern  force  bad 

Sathered,  and  was  organised  and  disciplmed  for 
esperate  work.  South  Carolina  had  been  in- 
vaded. North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  would 
soon  be  threatened.  Still  there  were  no  fears 
of  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  Confederacy  to 
repel  all  invadera.  The  norober  of  acta  of  ffen- 
eral  importance  passed  at  this  session  was  lim- 
ited One  was  adopted  admitting  Kentucky 
into  the  Unio  of  Confederate  States. 

A  Message  from  President  Davis  was  also 
laid  before  Congress,  relative  to  the  secession 
ofMissoori.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Governor  Jackson,  and  also  by  an  act  diis- 
solving  the  Union  with  the  United  States,  and 
an  act  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Confederate  States ; 
also,  the  Convention  between  the  Commission- 
ers of  Missouri  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Confederate  States.  This  Convention  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  by 
R.  M.  T.  Hnnter,  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
nnanimonsly  ratified  hy  Congress.  On  the  next 
day  an  act  was  passed,  admitting  Missouri  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  same 
thne  a  resolution  was  adopted,  refnsing  to  make 
any  advance  to,  or  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
planters,  and  surprise  was  ezpressea  that  such 
applications  should  be  made. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  increase  the  naval 
force  and  to  enlist  not  more  than  two  thousand 
seamen.  A  resolution  was  passed  appropriat- 
ing $250,000  as  an  advance,  on  acconnt  of  any 
claims  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  upon  tho 
Confederate  States.  A  large  number  of  nomi- 
nations, as  mi\jor  and  brigadier-generals,  was 
also  confirmed. 

About  $60,000,000  were  appropriated  for  the 
army,  and  about  $4,000,000  for  tho  navy.  The 
provisions  of  the  naturalization  act  were  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  not  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  were  engaged  in  tho  navel 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
war.  Postmasters  were  required  to  receive 
Treasury  notes  in  the  sums  of  five  dollars  and 
upwards,  in  payment  of  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes. 

On  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  Ben- 
jamin, as  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  Bragg,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

AU  important  matters  relating  to  the  war, 
finance,  foreign  relations,  and  many  domestic 
measures  were  discussed  in  secret  sessions,  at 
which  no  persons  were  admitted  but  the  regu- 
lar members  of  that  body  and  its  officers. 

It  presented  to  the  world  the  first  example 
of  a  public  body,  which  claimed  to  represent 
the  people  of  a  country,  and  to  be  actmg  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  behalf,  sitting  with 
closed  doors  and  withholding  all  its  important 
transactions  from  their  knowledge.  Such  a 
flagrant  outage  upon  representative  institutions 
can  find  no  justification  with  freemen. 
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CONGRESS,  THE  U.  S.  The  second  session 
of  the  thirty-sixth  Congress  commenced  at 
"Washington  on  Monday,  December  3,  I860.* 

In  the  Senate  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
attracted  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  Olingman,  of  North  Carolina,  on  making 
the  usual  motion  for  printing  the  President's 
message,  (for  Message  see  Public  Documents,) 
said: 

"  As  to  the  general  tone  of  the  message,  Mr. 
President,  everybody  will  say  that  it  is  emi- 
nently patriotic,  and  I  agree  with  a  great  deal 
that  is  in  it ;  but  I  think  it  falls  short  of  stating 
the  case  that  is  now  before  the  country.  It  is 
not,  for  example,  merely  that  a  dangerous  man 
has  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  under  our  com- 
plicated system  that  might  very  well  occur  by 

•  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  as  follows.  From  the 
State  of 

i/ainfl.— Hannibal  Hamlin  and  William  Pitt  Fesscndon. 

Ifew  Bdmpahire.— John  P.  Hale  and  Daniel  Clark. 

Vermont—Solomon  Foote  and  Jacob  Gollamer. 

MaemchtMetts.— Henry  Wilson  and  Charles  Samner. 

Rhods  Idand.'-Jta.  F.  Simmons  and  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

CkmnsctietU, — Lafoyette  8.  Foster  and  James  Dixon. 

JTeto  Torib.— WiUiaDi  H.  Seward  and  Preston  Kins. 

Jfeio  Jeraey.'-John  R.  Thomson  and  John  C.  Ten  £yck. 

Psnnai/lvankt.— Simon  Cameron  and  William  Bigler. 

Delaware.— J^moa  A.  Bayard  and  Wlllard  Saalsbary. 

Maryland.— J&mes  A.  Pearce  and  Anthony  Kennedy. 

7lrQlnia.—llohert  BL  T.  Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason. 

J^orth  Carolina.— Thomta  Brags;  and  Tbos.  L.  Clingman. 

Georgia.— Hobert  Toombs  and  Alfred  Iverson. 

j4{a/>ama«— Bei^amin  Fitzpatrick  and  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 

JUiMisHppi.— Albert  O.  Brown  and  JeflTerson  Davis. 

Tenne98ee.—Aitred  O.  P.  Nicholson  and  Andrew  Johnson. 

Kentucky.— John  J.  Crittenden  and  Lazarus  W.  PowelL 

Mi99ourl— Junes  S.  Green  and  Trosten  Polk. 

OA*o.— Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  George  E.  Pngh. 
:    Indiana.— -Jes$e  D.  Bright  and  Gra&m  N.  Fitch. 

lUinole. — ^Stcphen  A.  Douglas  and  Lyman  Trumbull. 

Michigan.— ZMihMlhh  Chandler  and  Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 

-Worida.— David  L.  Yulce  and  8.  R.  Mallory. 

TeaooB.— John  Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  Wl^^rfall. 

WUeon9in.—Chtirles  Durkee  and  James  K.  Doolittle. 

7atra.— James  W.  Grimes  and  James  Harlan. 

Minn.eaota.—llenrj  M.  Kice  and  Morton  8.  Wilkinson. 

California.— UWton  8.  Latham  and  William  M.  Gwin. 

Oregon.— Jo^h  Lane. 

Louisiana,— X.  P.  Benjamin  and  John  SlidelL 

Arkan9a9.—U.  W.  Johnson  and  William  K.  Sebastian. 

South  Carolina. — James  Chesnnt,  Jr.,  and  James  H.  Ham- 
mond had  tendered  their  resignation  to  the  Governor  of  that 
State  on  the  9th  of  November,  ISO). 


The  members  of  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives  were  aa 
follows : 

J/at'M.— Daniel  E.  Somes,  John  J.  Perrv,  Ezra  B.  French, 
Stephen  Coburn,  Freeman  U.  Morse,  Israel  Washburn,  jr.. 
Stephen  0.  Foster.  "'  * 

New  nampHtUre,—Q\\mKn  Marston,  Mason  W.  TaoDan. 
Thomas  M.  Edwards,  *^*   ^ 

Vermont.— 1^  P.  Walton,  Justin  S.  MorrilL  Homer  E. 

Mti^*(i^HHfm,-'Ytmuix%  Ti.  Elht,  .Tiimi^a  RtilHnton,  Chits. 
F,  Adamsi,  Aloxjimlyr  XV.  Kir .^  Aiisoti  nm-lln*mmLs  Ji>hn  11. 
Alley,  I'bftfltsi  K,  Tmin.  Ell  TXmy^j,  Oiarl^j  DoUna 

Mhnii^  /-^^in^/.— Clifl»t(>ptn>r  licibtnsirjrt.  \Vm.  D.  Bftivrrtn. 

amjMdJitM^.— tVivljrht  LtNjmis,  John  W^itMtfuff,  Alfred  A. 
dumbam.  Orris  S.  Furrv, 

J^f  Fa/'t— LnthLT  ft.  Cai-tt'f.  Jsnics  lltini|jlir©yB,  rhiniol 
K.  SlckliJfi,  William  R.  Mm^laT.  -T<ibn  CorhniD*',  GeiiFL-o 
lliij?)|j«,  llL^TO^^**  F.  CUfK  Jo'ju  Ik  Hju^kfo,  Wnllnm  &.  Kpn- 
m,  ChftrlL-ft  J*  Wm\f},  John  H.  K<  yi»N|  J*,  James  B.  McKtan, 
G«offte  W.  Palmer,  Fmneli  K.  Spin  her.  Edwin  R.  Reviif^lds, 
ilAni^i  If.  OTuham,  Kotcon  r.mklinir,  II.  HolJand  Duc>lL  M. 
Ondlpy  L.>f.,  rhiiriea  B.  FtonnU  CIwIps  B.  Setljrwlck,  Mur- 
llti  BiitlH'rfttld,  Eroor?  B.  JVHHd,  A\Tiih\  \S'pIK  Wllllnni 
Irvine^  Alfrcnl  Ely,  Au^aitg*  Fraafe,  Klbridg^*  G*  friiauldinc, 
tteubeii  £.  Fi^ntun, 


iiccident,  and  he  be  powerless;  bnt  I  assert 
that  the  President  elect  has  been  elected  because 
he  was  known  to  be  a  dangerous  man.  He  avows 
the  principle  that  is  known  as  the  "  irrepres- 
sible conflict."  He  declares  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  North  to  make  war  upon  my  section 
until  its  social  system  has  been  destroyed,  and 
for  that  he  was  taken  up  and  elected.  That 
declaration  of  war  is  dangerous,  because  it  has 
been  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
free  States  in  the  late  election.  It  is  this  great, 
remarkable,  and  dangerous  fact  that  has  filled 
my  section  with  alarm  and  dread  for  the  future. 
"  The  President  says  that  he  may  be  powerless 
by  reason  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  now ; 
but  that  is  only  a  temporary  relief.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  majority  which  has  borne 
him  into  the  chair  can  control  all  the  depart- 

Kew  Jersey.— John  T.  Nbcon,  John  L.  N.  Btratton,  Gar- 
nett  B.  Adrain,  Jetur  R.  Biggs. 

Pennsylvania,— ThomtaR.  Florence,  Edward  Joy  Morris, 
John  P.  Vorreo,  John  Wood,  John  Hickman,  Uenrj  C 
Lonenecker.  Thaddeos  Starens,  John  W.  Killinger,  James 
H.  Campbell,  Galusha  A.  Grow.  Jacob  K.  McKentj,  James 
T.  Hale,  Beniamin  F.  Junkin,  Edward  MoPherson,  Samuel 
S.  Blair,  Jonn  Covode,  James  K  Moorhead,  Eobert  Me- 
Knight,  WilUam  Stewart,  Chapin  Hall,  El^ah  Babbitt. 

i></a«>ar«.-- William  G.  Whiteley. 

Maryland.— JaxneH  A.  Stewart,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  IZ. 

Winter  Davis,  Jacob  M.  KonkeL  George  W.  Hughe& 

Webster.  -,  »  -»  «^ 

Virginia.— John  S.  Millson,  Daniel  C.  De  Jamette,  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  William  Smith,  Alexander  K. 
Boteler,  John  T.  Harris,  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Henry  A.  Ed- 
mundson,  Elbert  S.  Martin. 

2iorth  OiroMfia.— William  N.  H.  Smith,  Thomas  EnfBn, 
Warren  Winslow,  Lawrence  O'B.  Branch,  John  A.  Gilmer, 
James  M.  Leach,  Burton  Craigo. 

South  Carolina,— John  McQueen,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt, 
Milledge  L.  Bonham,  John  D.  Ashmore^  William  W.  Boyce. 

Georgia.— Feter  E.  Love,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Lucius  J. 
Gartrell,  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  James  Jackson,  Joshua 
HilU  John  J.  Jones. 

Alabama.— JumoB  L.  Pugh,  Pavid  Clnpton.  Sydenham 
Moore,  Geoi^e  8.  Houston,  Willlaui^un  It.  W.  Cobb,  Jabex 
L.  M.  Curry. 

Miseisaippi.—Otho  R.  Singleton. 

LouiHana.— John  E.  BouUgny. 

Ohio,— George  H.  Pendleton,  John  A.  Gurley,  Clement 
L.  Yaliandigham,  William  Allen,  James  M.  Ashley,  William 
Howard,  Thomas  Corwin,  Benjamin  Btanton,  John  Carey, 
Carey  A.  Trimble,  Charles  D.  Martin,  Samuel  8.  Cox,  John 
Sherman,  Harrison  G.  Blake,  William  Helmick,  Cydnor  B. 
Tompkins,  Thomas  C.  Theaker,  Sidney  Edgerton,  Edward 
Wade,  John  Hutchins,  John  A.  Bingham. 

A>nfttoiry.--Henry  C  Burnett,  Samuel  O.  Peyton,  Fran- 
cis M.  Bristow,  William  C.  Anderson^Green  Adams,  Laban 
T.  Moore,  John  W.  Stevenson,  John  Y.  Brown. 

7>«»ie«*^«.— Thomas  A,  E.  Nelson,  Horace  Maynard, 
William  B.  Stokes,  Robert  Hatton,  James  H.  Thomas, 
James  M  Qnarlea,  Emerson  Etheridge,  William  T.  Avery. 

/nrfta««. -William  E.  Niblack,  William  H.English,  W. 
McKee  Dunn,  William  S.  Hoiman,  David  Kllgore,  Albert 
G.  Porter,  John  G.  Davis,  Schuyler  Colfi&x,  Charles  Case, 
John  U.  Pettit 

/;«wai«.— Elihu  B.  Washbumo,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Isaac  N. 
Morris,  John  A.  McCIemand,  James  C.  Robinson,  Philip  B. 
Fouke,  John  A.  Logan. 

J/f9Mmrt.— Thomas  L.  Anderson,  John  B.  Clark,  James 
Craig,  J.  R.  Barrett,  Samuel  H.  Woodson,  John  S.  Phelps, 
John  W.  NoelL 

.^r4^n«a«.— Albert  Rust 

J/zcAi^an,— William  A.  Howard,  Francis  W.  Kellogg, 
DeWitt  C.  Leach. 

Florida.— Qeoree  8,  Hawkins. 

7o7/?a.— Samuel  R.  Curtis,  William  V.indever. 

Wisconsin.— John  F.  Potter,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn, 
Charles  H.  Larrabee. 

CcUi/omia.— John  C.  Burch. 

Minnesota.— Cyrn9  Aldrich,  William  Wlndoni. 

Oregon.— Ltnaing  Stout 

Waehingtotu-UMC  L  Stevens. 

Xetp  Mexico.— ^Ifnxel  A.  Otero. 

ifan«a«.— Marcus  J.  Parrott  Martin  F.  Conway. 
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ments  of  this  Government.  Why,  sir,  fire  or 
siz  of  our  conservative  SeDators  have  already 
to  give  place  to  others  on  the  4th  of  March ; 
and  if  the  others  do  not,  it  is  simply  becaase 
their  terms  have  not  expired.  Both  the  Seoa- 
tors  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
r&Er.  I>ooglas,]  and  other  gentlemen,  would  be 
Wten  by  that  same  majority,  if  it  were  not 
that  their  terms  have  time  to  run«  They  must, 
however,  be  cut  down  at  no  distant  day.  Not 
Goly  that ;  but  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
» (&vided  to  some  little  extent,  how  long  can 
it  be  so  ?  A7e  all  know  that  New  England  has 
presented  an  unbroken  front  for  some  time 
past;  and  does  any  man  doubt  that  the  same 
organization  that  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  can 
make  a  clear  majority  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress? The  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  will  be 
dkected  to  the  few  doubtful  districts,  and  Uiey 
win  soon  be  subjected  to  their  control.  80 
iwwerful  and  steady  is  the  current  of  their 
mgress  that  it  will  soon  overwhelm  the  entire 
North.  In  this  way  they  must  soon  control 
the  President,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  is  that  a  sectional  party 
win  wield  the  entire  power  over  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

**  But  this  is  not  the  worst  view  of  the  case. 
We  are  not  only  to  be  governed  by  a  sectional 
domination  which  does  not  respect  our  rights,  • 
but  by  one,  the  guiding  principle  of  whidi  is 
hostility  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  that,  Mr. 
Prudent,  that  has  alarmed  the  country ;  and 
It  is  idle  for  gentlemen  to  talk  to  us  about  this 
thing  being  done  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Con^itntion. 

"My  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  make  a 
speiech  as  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  that  is,  that  a  man  has  been  elected 
because  he  has  been  and  is  hostile  to  the  South. 
It  is  this  that  alarms  our  people ;  and  I  am  free 
to  say,  as  I  have  said  on  the  stump  this  sum- 
mer repeatedly,  that  if  that  election  were  not 
resisted,  either  now  or  at  some  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, the  Abolitionists  would  succeed  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  all  over  the  South. 

"  Therefore  I  maintain  that  our  true  policy  is 
to  meet  this  issue  in  limine;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  done.  K  we  can  maintain  our  personal 
safety,  let  us  hold  on  to  the  present  Gk>vern- 
ment ;  if  not,  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves  at 
all  hazards.  I  think  this  is  the  feeling  that 
prevails  in  North  Carolina." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  "We  are  all  aware, 
Kr.  President,  that  there  is  great  dissatisfaction 
In  this  country,  and  a  very  near  approach,  un- 
less something  can  be  done  very  speedily,  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  very  strange, 
as  I  look  at  it,  that  this  condition  of  things 
should  exist.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
election  of  any  man  to  the  Presidency  would 
not  be  good  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  simple 
election  of  any  man  to  that  office,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  cause  for  a  dissolution. 


Nor  is  that  the  cause  of  complaint  in  the  coun- 
try; but  it  is  the  principles  upon  which  the 
late  election  has  taken  place  that  have  given 
rise  to  the  trouble.  Never  in  any  pro\ious 
presidential  election  has  the  issue  been  so  fnlly 
put,  so  directly  made,  as  in  tlie  late  one.  The 
question  everywhere  was:  shall  the  equality 
of  the  States  be  mamtained ;  shall  the  people 
of  every  State  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  com-, 
mon  territory  with  their  property  ?  And  the 
verdict  of  the  people  has  been  that  equality  in 
this  country  shall  not  prevail.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  fifteen  States  of  this  Union  shall  be 
deprived  of  equality;  that  they  sliall  not  go 
into  the  common  territory  with  their  property ; 
that  they  are  inferiors,  and  must  submit  to  in- 
equality and  degradation.  Then,  sir,  with  such 
a  state  of  facts  before  ns,  is  it  stranffe  that  there 
should  be  dissatisfaction  and  trouble  ? 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  is  troubling  the  country,  as  I  said 
before,  but  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
man;  that  he  entertains  views  and  ofiinions 
as  expressed  by  himself^  which  are  dangerous 
to  the  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  fifteen 
States  of  this  Confederacy.  He  is  an  *  irre- 
pressible conflict^  man;  he  holds  that  the 
slave  States  and  free  States  cannot  live  to- 
gether. I  apprehend  the  result  will  be,  that 
Siey  will  not  live  together." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Senate,  repliea :  "  I  think  we  might 
as  well  look  this  matter  right  clearly  in  the 
face;  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  long  about 
doing  it  I  think'that  this  state  of  affairs  looks 
to  one  of  two  things :  it  looks  to  absolute  sub- 
mission, not  on  the  part  of  our  Southern  friends 
and  of  the  Southern  States,  but  of  the  North, 
to  the  abandonment  of  their  position — it  looks 
to  a  surrender  of  that  popular  sentiment  which 
has  been  uttered  through  the  constituted  forms 
of  the  ballot-box ;  or  it  looks  to  open  war.  We 
need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact.  It  means 
war,  and  it  means  nothing  else ;  and  the  State 
which  has  put  herself  in  the  attitude  of  seces- 
sion so  looks  upon  it  And  I  avow  here — I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  I  shall  be  sustained 
by  those  who  usually  act  with  me — if  the  issue 
which  is  presented  is  that  the  constitutional 
will  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,  ex- 
pressed through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
will  not  be  submitted  to,  and  war  is  the  alter- 
native, let  it  come  in  any  form  or  in  any  shape. 
The  Union  is  dissolved  and  it  cannot  be  held 
together  as  a  Union^  if  tliat  is  the  alternative 
upon  which  we  go  into  an  election.  If  it  is 
pre-announoed  and  determined  that  the  voice 
of  the  majority  expressed  through  the  regular 
and  constituted  forms  of  the  Constitution,  will 
not  be  submitted  to,  then,  sir,  this  is  not  a 
Union  of  equals ;  it  is  a  Union  of  a  dictatorial 
oligarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  herd  of  slaves 
and  cowards  on  the  other.  That  is  it,  sir; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less." 

Mr.  Srown,  of  Mississippi,  said  in  answer : 
'*  All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  allowed  to  depart  in 
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peace.  Bo  yon  mean  to  say  that  that  is  not  to 
be  allowed  us,  that  we  shall  neither  have  peace 
in  the  Union,  nor  be  allowed  the  poor  boon  of 
seeking  it  out  of  the  Union  ?  If  that  be  your 
attitude,  war  is  inevitable.  We  feel  as  every 
American  citizen  not  blioded  by  passion  and  by 
prejudice  must  feel,  that  in  this  transaction  we 
nave  been  deeply  aggrieved ;  that  the  accu- 
mulating wrongs  of  years  have  finally  culmi- 
nated in  your  triumph — ^not  the  triumph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  not  your  individual  triamph 
— ^but  in  the  triumph  of  principles,  to  submit 
to  which  would  be  the  deepest  degradation 
that  a  free  people  ever  submitted  to.  We  can- 
not ;  calmly,  quietly,  with  all  the  dignity  which 
I  can  summon,  I  say  to  you  that  we  will  not 
submit.  We  invite  no  war ;  we  expect  none, 
and  hope  for  none." 

Mr.  Iverson,  of  Greorgia,  still  farther  replied : 
"As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  very 
properly  remarked,  it  is  time  to  look  this  thing 
in  the  face.  The  time  is  rolling  rapidly  to  the 
consummation  of  these  great  objects ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  this  side  of  heaven 
that  can  prevent  their  consummation .  You  tal  k 
about  concessions.  Tou  talk  about  repealing 
the  personal  liberty  bills  as  a  concession  to  the 
South.  Repeal  them  all  to-morrow,  sir,  and  it 
would  not  stop  the  progress  of  this  revolution. 
It  is  not  your  personal  liberty  bills  that  we 
dread.  Those  personal  liberty  bills  are  obnox- 
ious to  us  not  on  account  of  their  practical 
operation,  not  because  they  prevent  us  from 
reclaiming  our  fugitive  slaves,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence of  that  deep-seated,  wide-spread  hostility 
to  our  institutions,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
end  in  this  Union  in  their  extinction.  That  is 
the  reason  we  object  to  your  personal  liberty 
bills.  It  is  not  because  that  in  their  practical 
operation  they  ever  do  any  harm.  But,  sir,  if 
all  the  liberty  bills  were  repealed  to-day,  the 
South  would  no  more  gain  her  fugitive  slaves 
than  if  tiiey  were  in  existence.  It  is  not  the 
personal  liberty  laws  pit. is  mob  laws  that  we 
fear.  It  is  the  existence  and  action  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  Northern  States  that  are 
opposed  to  this  institution  of  slavery,  and  are 
determined  to  break  it  down — ^to  use  all  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
every  other  power  in  their  hands,  to  bring 
about  its  ultimate  and  speedy  extinction.  That 
is  what  we  apprehend,  and  what  in  part  moves 
us  to  look  for  security  and  protection  in  seces- 
sion and  a  Southern  Oonfederacy." 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  declared  his  view  of 
this  point  thus :  "  We  simply  say  that  a  man 
who  is  distasteful  to  us  has  been  elected,  and 
we  choose  to  consider  that  as  a  sufficient  grotmd 
for  leaving  the  Union,  and  we  intend  to  leave 
the  Union.  Then,  if  you  desire  it,  bring  us 
back.  Wtien  you  undertake  that,  and  have  ac- 
complished it,  you  may  be  like  the  man  who 
purchased  the  elephant — ^you  may  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  decide  what  you  will  do  with  the 
•nimal." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  closed  the  debate 


on  printing  the  message  with  these  words :    "  1 
do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  protracting  this 
unnecessary  and  most  unfortunate  debate ;  but 
I  rise  simply  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  States,  that  my 
State  having  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  will  be  the  last  to  do  any  act  or  coun- 
tenance any  act  calculated  to  lead  to  the  separ- 
ation of  the  States  of  this  glorious  Union.    Sho 
has  shared  too  much  of  its  blessings ;  her  peo- 
ple performed  too  much  service  in  achieving 
the  glorious  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy,  and 
in  establishing  the  Oonstitution  under  whicli 
we  live,  to  cause  any  son  of  hers  to  raise  his 
hand  against  those  institutions  or  against  that 
Union.    Sir,  when  that  Union  shall  be  destroyed 
by  the  madness  and  folly  of  others,  (if,  unfor- 
tunately, it  shall  be  so  destroyed,)  it  will  be 
time  enough  then  for  Delaware  and  her  Repre- 
sentatives to  say  what  will  be  her  course." 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, introduced  a  resolution  respecting  the 
reference  of  the  President's  message,  which 
was  changed  by  amendment  to  the  following 
form: 

Betohedt  That  so  mnch  of  the  President's  message 
as  relates  to  the  agitated  and  distracted  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  grievances  between  the  alave- 
holdinff  and  non-slarebolding  States,  be  referred  to  a 
BpeciaTcommittee  of  thirteen  members,  and  that  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  and  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Powell,  on  offering  the  resolution,  thus 
stated  its  object :  **Mr.  P^resident,  the  object  of 
the  resolution  under  consideration  is  to  initiate 
measures  to  save  the  country  from  its  present 
perilous  condition ;  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  and  restore  peace, 
harmony,  happiness,  and  security,  to  a  distract- 
ed and  divided  people.  Events  are  rapidly 
crowding  upon  us  which,  if  not  arrested,  will 
speedily  overthrow  the  Government.  The  mere 
anticipation  of  these  sad  and  melancholy  results 
has  already  caused  distrust,  alarm,  and  ruin  in 
many  parts  of  the  country." 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  said:  "  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  despdr  of  the  republic ;  I  believe 
we  shall  go  safely  through  this  crisis,  as  wo 
have  passed  through  many  others  that  in  my 
period  of  time  have  been  said  to  exist.  If  there 
be  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  in 
my  judgment  it  is,  whether  the  laws  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Gk>vemment  to  maintain  itself, 
and  to  enforce  its  constitutional  powers." 

Mr.  Douglas,  upon  the  resolution  being  again 
before  the  Senate,  said :  "  I  am  ready  to  act  with 
any  party,  with  any  individual  of  any  party, 
who  will  come  to  this  question  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  preservation  of  the  Oonstitution 
and  the  Union.  I  trust  we  may  lay  aside  all 
party  grievances,  party  feuds,  partisan  jealous- 
ies, and  look  to  our  country,  and  not  to  oar 
party,  in  the  conseouences  of  our  action." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  argued  that  the 
fault  was  not  in  the  form  of  the  Government, 
nor  did  the  evil  spring  from  the  manner  in 
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wliieh  it  had  been  administered.  Where,  then, 
was  it  ?  It  was  that  oar  fathers  formed  a  Got- 
eminent  for  a  Union  of  friendly  States ;  and 
thoogh  under  it  the  people  have  been  prosper* 
0Q3)  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  whose 
esreer  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  man,  still 
that  Union  of  friendly  States  had  changed  its 
character,  and  sectional  hostility  had  been  sub- 
stitnted  for  the  fraternity  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  founded.    He  Airther  said : 

^  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  a  state- 
ment of  grievances ;  I  do  not  intend  here  to  re- 
new that  war  of  crimination  which  for  years  past 
has  disturbed  the  country,  and  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  part  perhaps  more  zealous  than  usefal ; 
bat  I  call  upon  aU  men  who  have  in  their 
hearts  a  love  of  the  Union,  and  whose  service 
is  not  znerdy  that  of  the  lip,  to  look  the  ques- 
tion calmly  but  fully  in  the  face,  that  they  may 
see  the  true  cause  of  our  danger,  which,  from 
my  examination,  I  believe  to  be  that  a  sectional 
h(»dlity  has  been  substituted  for  a  general  fra- 
t^irity,  and  thus  the  Government  rendered 
powerless  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted. The  hearts  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
have  been  perverted  by  that  hostility,  so  that 
the  powers  delegated  by  the  compact  of  union 
are  r^arded,  not  as  means  to  secure  the  wel- 
&re  (»  all,  but  as  instruments  for  the  destrnc- 
tkm  of  a  part— the  minority  section.  IIow, 
then,  have  we  to  provide  a  remedy?  By 
strengthening  this  Government?  By  institut- 
ing physical  force  to  overawe  the  States — ^to 
coerce  the  people  living  under  them  as  mem- 
bers of  sovereign  communities  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Federal  Government?  No, 
rt;  I  would  have  this  Union  severed  into 
thirty- three  fragments  sooner  than  have  that 
great  evil  befall  constitutional  liberty  and  rep- 
resentative government.  Our  Government  is 
an  agency  of  delegated  and  strictiy  limited 
powers.  Its  founders  did  not  look  to  its  pres- 
e^ation  hy  force ;  but  the  chain  they  wov6  to 
bind  these  States  together  was  one  of  love  and 
mutual  good  offices. 

*^  Then  where  is  the  remedy  ?  the  question 
may  be  asked.  In  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is 
the  ready  reply ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  i  turn 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  to  the  m^or- 
ity  section,  to  the  section  in  which  have  been 
committed  the  acts  that  now  threaten  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  I  call  on  you,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  section,  here  and  now  to  say  so, 
if  your  people  are  not  hostile ;  if  they  have  the 
fraternity  with  which  their  fathers  came  to  form 
this  Union ;  if  they  are  prepared  to  do  justice ; 
to  abandon  their  opposition  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  to  recognize, 
and  to  maintain,  and  to  defend  all  the  rights 
and  benefits  the  Union  was  designed  to  promote 
and  to  secure.  Give  us  that  declaration — give 
us  that  evidence  of  the  will  of  your  Constituen- 
cy to  restore  us  to  our  original  position,  when 
mutual  kindness  was  the  animating  motive, 
and  then  we  may  hopefully  look  for  remedies 
which  may  suffice  ;  not  by  organizing  armies — 


not  so  much  by  esacting  laws  as  by  repressing 
the  spirit  of  hostility  and  lawlessness,  and  seek- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of  pood  neigh- 
bors, and  friendly  States  united  for  the  common 
welfare.'* 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  said :  **  For  me  to 
go  on  the  stump  or  in  this  Senate  chamber, 
and  denounce  one  section  of  the  Union,  or  the 
other  section  of  the  Union,  would  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  but  let  me  appeal  to  them,  and  ask 
them,  as  I  say  to  them  now,  Are  you  not  willing 
to  grant  me  the  Constitution  ?  Ye8.  You  ask 
me.  Do  you  want  any  more  than  the  Constitu* 
tion  ?  No.  Then  this  one  point  only  remains : 
If  you  construe  the  Constitution  one  way,  and 
I  construe  it  another,  let  us  as  brethren  put  in 
an  explanatory  amendment,  which  will  remove 
the  whole  difficulty,  that  we  may  go  on  together 
in  harmony  and  peace  hereafter.  A  rifrid  en- 
forcement of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  a  rigid  pro- 
tection of  the  States  from  invai^ion,  and  an  ex- 
planatory amendment  of  the  Cunbtitution,  de- 
nning the  rights  on  every  point  where  there  is 
any  dispute,  wiU  give  us  the  same  old  peace  wo 
had,  and  we  will  go  on  with  the  same  prosper- 
ity as  we  formerly  did." 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  followed:  "In 
saying  that  the  controversy  respecting  slavery 
is  the  cause  of  our  present  difficulties,  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  whether  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  fault  more  than  another,  whether  both 
are  equally  in  fault,  or  whether  the  blame  is 
wholly  on  one  side.  Crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation are  now  useless — nay,  dangerous.  If  it 
be  possible,  the  first  thing  should  be  to  restore 
the  fraternal  spirit  which  once  existed,  ought 
to  exist,  and  may  still  exist 

"  lIow  shall  this  be  done  ?  I  know  of  no  other 
mode  than  by  cheerfully  and  honestly  assuring 
to  every  section  of  the  country  its  constitution^ 
rights.  No  section  professes  to  ask  more ;  no 
section  ought  to  oner  less.  As  to  what  are 
these  constitutional  rights,  that  is  a  question  to 
be  considered  in  a  spidt  of  confidence  and  mu- 
tual good  will,  and  furthermore,  in  a  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  my  constituents  are  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  which  a  reasonable  man  can  ask,  or  an 
honorable  man  can  grant,  consistently  with 
principle.  In  this  spirit,  sir,  I  shall  meet  this 
great  question ;  and  in  doing  so  I  believe  I  shall 
be  sustained  by  an  immense  majority  of  my 
constituents.  If  time  shall  show  that  I  am 
wrong  in  this  belief,  I  shall  instantly  cease  to 
represent  them  in  this  Senate." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  declined  to  vote 
for  the  resolution.  He  said:  *^ Things  had 
reached  a  crisis.  The  crisis  could  only  be  met  in 
one  way  effectually,  in  his  judgment ;  ^nd  that 
was,  for  the  Northern  people  to  review  and  re- 
verse their  whole  policy  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  I  see  no  evidence  anywhere  of  any 
such  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidences 
accumulate  all  around,  day  by  day,  that  there 
is  no  such  purpose.  The  Southern  States  do 
not  expect  that  they  are  going  to  do  it ;  aod, 
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having  despaired  of  that  reyersal  of  Judgment 
and  that  change  of  condnot,  they  are  proceed- 
ing in  the  only  mode  left  them  to  vindicate 
their  rights  and  their  honor.  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  pesolation  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  intimation— darkly  given, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  an  intimation — ^to  my  State 
which  is  moving,  that  there  is  a  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such 
hope.  I  see  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a 
hope.  I  see,  through  this  dark  cloud  that  sur- 
rounds us,  no  ray  of  light.  To  me  it  is  all 
darkness — ^midnight  gloom.  I  therefore,  stand- 
ing here  as  one  of  the  Senators  from  my  State 
to  report  faithfully  what  is  going  on,  will  bold 
out  no  false  hope.  I  will  not  say  to  them,  even 
by  implication,  that  I  believe  that  which,  upon 
my  soul,  I  do  not  believe," 

Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  denied  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  saying :  "  After  more 
than  seventy  years  of  liberty  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  a  confederation  of  States,  must 
we  now  acknowledge  that  our  oonstituentSj 
some  thirty  million  in  all,  with  every  advantage 
that  men  could  desire  for  self-government,  are 
unable  to  decide  their  dififerences  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  ?  Why,  sir,  what  hope  is  left  for 
mankind  anywhere?  Will  you  pretend  that 
the  Southern  people  are  capable  of  free  govern- 
ment hereafter,  if  they  cannot  now  commune 
with  their  Northern  brethren  upon  fair  and 
honorable  terms  of  adjustment?  Or  shall  we, 
on  our  side,  indulge  a  pretension  equally  vain? 
We  stultify  ourselves,  all  of  us,  in  saying  that 
wcr  cannot  hear,  cannot  discuss,  and  cannot 
compromise  the  controversy  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  That  is  to  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  our  experiment  of  the  Union  is  a  failure ; 
and,  more  than  that,  your  Southern  confederacy 
will  be  a  failure,  and  all  other  confederacies  to 
the  end  of  time.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  at- 
tained any  such  conclusion ;  I  am  not  of  opinion, 
as  yet,  that  a  majority,  or  any  considerable 
number  of  the  people,  South  or  North,  desire 
the  bonds  of  this  Confederacy  to  be  torn  asun- 
der. There  has  been  crimination  upon  both 
sides;  there  have  been  outrages  on  both  sides; 
there  have  been  things  which  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed, some  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  some  by 
a  more  faithful  administration  of  our  Federal 
and  State  Governments;  but  there  has  been 
nothing  which  cannot  be  redrewed  promptly, 
fairly,  and  in  the  most  efficacious  manner.  I 
believe,  before  God  and  my  country,  that  nine- 
ty-nine hundredths  of  the  people  in  every  State, 
North  and  South,  are  anxious  this  day  to  re- 
dress all  outrages  and  all  causes  of  reasonable 
complaint" 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  stated  that  ho  should 
vote  for  the  resolution,  "but  without  an  idea 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  that  Congress 
can  do  to  reach  the  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened."  He  said:  "What  is  the  evil? 
Gentlemen  have  well  said,  it  is  not  the  failure 
to  execute  this  fugitive  slave  law  ;  it  is  not  the 
passage  of  these  liberty  bills,  as  they  are  called, 


in  various  of  the  States ;  it  is  a  social  war — so 
far  not  a  war  of  arms — a  war  of  sentiment,  of 
opinion ;  a  war  by  one  form  of  society  against 
another  form  of  society.  I  possibly  may  have 
a  misinformed  Judgment,  but  I  rely  upon  it 
until  corrected ;  and  my  Judgment  is  satisfied 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  population  in  the 
States  having  no  slaves,  feeling  their  great  na^ 
merical  minority,  and  having  nursed  mis  senti* 
ment,  this  mere  opinion  about  social  forms  ex* 
isting  elsewhere,  have  in  some  manner  unfor- 
tunately brought  themselves  to  a  determination 
to  extinguish  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  any  imme- 
diate blow — ^by  any  present  law  5  but  it  is  their 
purpose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral power,  to  use  that  power  in  every  form  to 
bring  that  social  condition  to  a  dose. 

"  I  look  upon  it  then,  sir,  as  a  war  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion  by  one  form  of  society  against 
another  form  of  society.  How  that  will  end,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  predict ;  but  if  there  be 
a  remedy  for  it,  it  is  not  here ;  it  must  be  at 
home  in  their  own  State  councils;  and  I  should 
regret  extremely  if  any  vote  I  am  to  give  here 
should  mislead  public  judgment  so  far  as  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  look  here  for 
safety.  If  the  people  would  go  into  convention 
in  all  those  States,  as  we  are  driven  into  con- 
vention, take  up  the  subject,  probe  it,  analyze 
it,  look  back  to  history  and  see  what  it  is,  they 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  rests  in  tiieir  hands,  not  in  Con- 
gress; in  the  State  councils  of  the  several 
States;  in  the  political  society  of  the  several 
States;  and  if  we  induce  them,  by  any  act  of 
ours  here,  to  look  to  Congress  for  sdety,  wo 
shall  mislead  them." 

Mr.  Iverson,  of  G^rgia,  after  discussing  the 
various  measures  of  conciliation,  which  might 
be  proposed  under  the  resolution :  such  as  the 
effort  to  remove  the  objections  of  the  Southern 
States  by  congressional  legislation — alteration 
of  the  Constitution,  ^.,  declared  that  the  South 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  concession 
*^  that  does  not  fully  recognize,  not  only  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  its  present  form,  but  the 
right  of  the  Southern  people  to  emigrate  to  the 
comnon  territories  with  their  slave  property, 
and  their  right  to  congressional  protection, 
while  the  territorial  existence  lasts."  "  No  one 
expects  such  a  remedy  will  ever  be  accorded 
by  Congress.  The  Bepublioan  party  is  a  unit 
against  any  such  provision :  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  question  is  settled  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  movement  which  is  now  pro- 
gressing in  certain  of  the  Southern  States.  I 
know  &e  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  Southern  people,  and  to 
cool  down  the  patriotism  whicli  is  burning 
within  the  Southern  heart ;  but  it  will  be  in- 
effectual, sir.  When  the  arbitrary  monarchi- 
cal government  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  had 
aroused  the  people  of  Paris  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger  and  to  rebeUion,  and  the  barricades  of 
Paris  were  raised,  and  the  masses  of  that  great 
city  were  upheaving  in  their  ms^esty  againsi 
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Hie  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarchy,  Louis 
Philippe  saw  his  danger,  and  attempted  to 
arort  it  bj  changing  his  ministry.  He  tamed 
c»2t  M.  Goizot  and  nominated  H.  Thiers  as  his 
principal  adviser.  That  he  supposed  would 
(paiet  the  dissensions  which  he  saw  rising 
around  him;  but,  sir,  the  words  ^too  late, 
^too  late,'  went  all  through  the  streets  of 
Parisw  The  next  day,  when  he  found  the  streets 
barricaded,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  faTor  of 
hs  grandson,  and  made  an  effort,  through  his 
frienda,  to  obtain  the  regency  of  his  daughter, 
the  morther  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  When  that 
was  done,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  quell 
the  insurrection  then  raging  around  him,  the 
same  words  'too  late'  ran  through  all  the 
masses  of  Paris,  ringing  out  in  sepulchral  tones 
like  the  tramp  of  the  archangd  summoning 
the  dead  to  judgment.  So  now,  sir,  you  may 
tinier  the  Constitution,  if  you  please ;  you  mar 
propose  concessions;  you  may  suggest  addi- 
tional legislation ;  you  may  present  additional 
constitutional  securities ;  you  may  attempt  by 
all  these  ingenious  devices  to  stay  the  storm 
which  now  rages  in  the  Southern  States,  to 
prevent  that  people  ft*om  morohinff  on  to  the 
deliTerance  and  liberty  upon  which  they  are 
resolved ;  but,  sir,  the  words  *  too  late,' 
that  ring  here  to-day,  will  be  reiterated  from 
mountain  to  valley  in  all  the  South,  and  are 
now  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  Federal 
Union." 

^.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  regarded  the  assertion 
that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  had  set 
oQ  foot  some  policy  in  regard  to  the  bistitution 
of  slavery,  as  an  invention  of  history.  The  as- 
sertion of  things  as  facts,  which  are  not  fact& 
has  raised  aU  this  vast  cloud  of  passion  and 
mia^presentation  in  both  extremes  of  the  coun- 
try.   He  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  men,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, thought  any  thing  about  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  or  had  any  policy  on  the 
subject.  They  were  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  the  territories.  They  were 
in  favor  of  a  general  division  of  the  offices  and 
the  plunder.  Many  of  them  wanted  protection 
to  iron,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all ;  but  most 
of  them  were  animated  by  a  th(H*ongh  hatred 
of  the  Democratic  party.  But  as  for  any  policy 
in  their  minds,  bearing  upon  the  institutions  of 
the  Southern  States,  1  believe  this  day,  if  the 
question  were  put  in  any  shape,  that  even  in 
New  England,  though  I  cannot  speak  for  her — 
in  every  State  of  the  North — there  is  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  any 
interference  whatever." 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  reply  to  state- 
ments respecting  the  non-execution  of  the  fiigi- 
tive  slave-law  in  the  North,  said  "  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  complaints  on  that  subject  are 
unfounded." 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  in  answer  to  a  demand 
for  a  specification  of  the  wrongs,  or  supposed 
wrongs,  under  which  the  Southern  States  were 


•uffering,  stated  that  it  wm  the  denial  by  the 
(Government  that  slaves  were  property,  and  the 
reftisal  to  protect  the  owners  m  their  title, 
whenever  they  were  within  the  Federal  Juris- 
diction, and  proceeded : 

^^  My  objectioo  to  the  course  we  are  now  pur- 
suing, is  simply  that  these  discussions  amount 
to  nothing.  Ws  cannot  save  the  Union.  The 
Senators  on  the  other  sideband  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  can,  possibly,  i  do  not  know  that 
they  can.  If  they  cannot,  it  cannot  be  saved. 
We  cannot  do  it.  The  people  of  the  South— 
I  ^>eak  of  the  people  of  the  different  slavehold- 
ing  States,  and  especially  those  upon  the  Gulf, 
commonly  called  the  cotton  States— are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  Government,  as  it  is 
about  to  be  administered  by  the  President  elect. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  satisfy  them  except 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  those 
amendments  must  be  made  by  the  Northern 
States  unanhnously,  or  they  will  not  be  satis- 
fied; and  I  say  here,  that  they  should  not 
be." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said:  "I  have  listened 
to  the  complaints  on  the  other  side  patient- 
ly, and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  particular  difficulty  under  which 
they  were  laboring.  Many  of  those  who  have 
supposed  themselves  aggrieved  have  spoken; 
but  I  confess  that  I  am  now  totaUy  unable  to 
understand  precisely  what  it  is  of  which  they 
complain.  Why,  sir,  the  party  which  lately 
elected  their  Ftesident,  and  are  prospectively 
to  come  into  power,  have  never  held  an  execu- 
tive office  under  the  General  Government,  nor 
has  any  individual  of  them.  It  is  most  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  party  to  which  I  be- 
long, have  as  yet  committed  no  act  of  which 
anybody  can  complain.  If  they  have  fears,  as 
to  the  course  that  we  may  hereafter  pursue, 
they  are  mere  apprehensions — ^a  bare  suspicion, 
arising,  I  fear,  out  of  their  imwarrantable  pre- 
judices, and  nothing  else." 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  has  caused 
this  excitement  ?  he  ascribed  it  to  the  belief 
by  the  Southern  people,  that  the  Republicans 
were  their  mortal  enemies,  **  and  stand  ready 
to  trample  their  institutions  under  foot" 
Those  who  make  the  complaints  *^  have,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  had  this  Government  in 
their  own  keeping.  Therefore,  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  not  right,  they  are  responsible  for 
it,  for  the  Republicans  have  never  been  invest- 
ed with  the  power  to  modify  or  control  the 
legislation  of  the  country."    He  said  : 

"  Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  tell  me  when  ever  a  Repub- 
lican has  violated,  or  ever  proposed  to  violate, 
a  right  of  theirs.  I  have  listened  to  your  argu- 
ments here  for  about  a  week.  They  are  all  in 
very  general  terms.  They  are  very  loosely 
drawn  indictments,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
to  meet  you  at  all.  Is  there  any  thing  in  our 
platform  detrimental  to  your  rights,  unless  in 
modern  times  you  have  set  up  a  construction 
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capturing  forts,  and  other  strongholds  within  the 
jurisdiction  of^  and  belonging  to,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America^  and  has  detailed  nayal  armaments 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  raised,  organized,  and  equipped  a  large  military 
force  to  execute  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  nas  issued 
his  other  proclamation,  announcing  his  purpose  to  fiet 
on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  porta  of  the  Confederate 
States  I  and  wherecut,  the  Staxe  of  Yirsinia  has  seceded 
from  toe  Federal  Union,  and  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  has  adopted  the  Provisional  Con- 
stitution of  the  said  States,  and  the  States  of  Maryland. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  refused^  and  it  is  believed  that  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  mhabitants  of  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory 
south  of  Kansas,  will  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  these  aots  of  hos- 
tilities and  wanton  aggression,  which  are  plainly  in- 
tended to  overawe,  oppress,  and  finally  subiugate  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States ;  and  wkerecu,  by 
the  acts  and  means  aforesaid  war  exists  between  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  States  and  Territories  thereof,  except- 
ing the  States  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas :  Therefore, 

Sec.  1.  Th4  Congym  of  the  Gon/nUraU  States  of 
America  do  enact,  That  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  is  herely  authorized  to  use  the  whole 
land  and  naval  force  of  the  Confederate  States  to  meet 
the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels,  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque  and  general 
reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think  proper,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States,  against  the  vessels, 
soods,  and  effects  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States 
and  Territories  thereof,  except  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories hereinbefore  named.  I^rovided,  however,  that 
property  of  the  enemy  (unless  it  be  contraband  of  war) 
laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  seizure  under  this  Act ;  and  provided  further,  that 
vessels  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  now  in  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  Deen.  since  the  5th  of  April  last,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  thirty  days  after 
the  publication  of  this  Act  to  leave  said  ports  and  reach 
their  destination ;  and  such  vessels  ana  their  cargoes, 
excepting  articles  contraband  of  war,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  capture  under  this  Act,  during  said  period, 
unless  thev  shall  have  previously  reoch^  the  destina- 
tion for  which  they  were  bound  on  leaving  said  porte 

On  the  7th,  the  ordinance  of  the  Virginia 
State  Convention  uniting  the  State  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Vice-President  Stephens  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Virginia,  were  presented.  Another  ordi- 
nance was  adopted  ratifying  the  action  of  these 
Commissioners  and  recognizing  Virginia  as  one 
of  the  Confederate  States.  J.  W.  Brocken- 
brougli  and  Walter  R.  Staples,  members  elect 
from  Virginia,  were  sworn  in  and  took  their 
seats  as  members  of  the  Congress.  The  time  of 
the  Convention  was  passed  almost  entirely  in 
secret  session.  Geoing©  T.  Ward,  successor  of 
J.  P.  Anderson,  of  Florida,  also  appeared. 

On  the  8th,  Congress  was  in  secret  session, 
and  engaged  in  perfecting  arrangements  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Government  had  control  of 
sufficient  arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  of 
every  description  to  put  into  the  field  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men. 


On  the  9th,  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers without  regard  to  the  place  of  enJistment. 

On  the  11th,  a  bill  was  reported  to  establish 
a  patent-office.    This  was  passed  on  the  17th. 

A  Message  was  also  received  from  President 
Davis,  recognizing  T.  J.  Olingman  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  North  Carolina,  and  conveying  the 
assurance  that  the  State  would  co()perate  with 
the  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Clingman  was 
then  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  public  and 
secret  session  of  Congress,  and  to  participate 
in  the  discussions.  Many  appointments  of 
judges  and  marshals  were  then  confirmed. 

On  the  18th,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds, 
payable  in  twenty  years,  with  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  per  centum,  or,  in  lieu  of  bon^ 
the  issue  of  twenty  millions  in  Treasury  notes 
in  small  sums  without  interest. 

An  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  mints  at  New 
Orleans  and  Dahlonega  after  the  1st  of  Jane. 

Arkansas  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  • 

On  the  same  day  another  bill  was  passed 
forbidding  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
to  pay  any  debts  due  from  them  to  the  citiiens 
of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States. 
The  following  is  the  act : 

Sec.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  do  enact,  that  all  persons  in  anv  manner 
indebted  to  individuals  or  corporations  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  (except  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,)  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from  pac- 
ing the  same  to  their  respective  creditors,  or  tneir 
agents  or  assignees,  pending  the  existing  war  waged 
by  that  Government  a«ainii  the  Confederate  States, 
or  any  of  the  slaveholdme  States  before  named. 

Sec.  %,  Axkj  person  indebted  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
indebtedness  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  specie  or  Treasury  notes,  and  shall  receive 
from  the  Treasurer  a  certificate,  countersigned  by  the 
Register,  showing  the  amount  paid  and  on  what  ac- 
count, and  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  same  was 
bearing. 

Sec.  8.  Such  certificate  shall  bear  like  interest  with 
the  original  contract,  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  spedo 
or  its  equivalent,  on  presentation  of  the  original  cer- 
tihcate. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  militating  against 
this  act  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
HOWELL  COBB,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Approved,  May  21, 1861. 

Jeffkbson  Davis. 

On  the  22d,  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
meet  at  Richmond  on  the  20th  July.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  removal  was  to  stren^en  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  influence  in  Virgmia. 

The  tariff  bill  was  passed  with  some  unimport- 
ant amendments ;  but  such  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  these  Confeder- 
ate States,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  had 
yielded  no  revenue  to  the  Government 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Rive^ 
Hunter,  and  Memminger,  was  also  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  to  transfer  the  military 
department  to  Richmond. 
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On  Saturday,  Joly  20,  the  Congress  again 
as^nbled.  It  convened  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia. 
Ab<xit  seventy  members  ont  or  ninety- two 
wen  present.  Messrs.  ScoU,  Tyler,  rriur, 
Booock,  Mason,  and  Preston  were  absent.  The 
Pr^dent^s  Message  was  received  and  read, 
and  five  thoosand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
{See  Public  Dooumxnts.)  Afterwards  a  secret 
sesdon  commenced.  A  standing  resolution  re- 
qoired  that  aQ  business  relating  to  the  public 
defence  shonld  be  discussed  in  secret  session, 
and  althoagh  it  did  not  extend  to  other  sub- 
jects, yet  these  were  soon  included. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  stated 
that  one  handred  and  ninety-four  regiments  and 
Uiirty-two  battalions  had  then  been  accepted^ 
besides  various  detachments  of  artillery  auu 
eompanies  of  cavalry  not  made  into  regiments. 
He  also  recommended  that  Congress  should 
esll  forth  and  accept  three  hundr^  regiments, 
in  view  of  the  immense  additions  to  the  forces 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of 
Robert  Toombs,  resigned. 

The  principal  business  of  the  session  was  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  A  disposition  pre- 
Tiuled  to  look  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the 
action  of  the  banks.  (See  Fina.ncbs,  U.  S.) 
This  action,  however,  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  banks  at  New  Orleans,  which 
continued  to  pay  specie,  as  they  otherwise 
would  forfeit  their  charters.  The  banks  of 
Mobile  still  continued  to  pay  specie,  although 
not  subject  to  such  a  penalty  on  suspension. 

An  act  was  adopted  which  prescribed  a  uni- 
form mode  of  taking,  authenticating,  and  pre- 
serving the  evidence  of  the  abduction  or  recep- 
tion by  the  enemy,  of  slaves  owned  by  any  of 
the  Confederate  States,  as  also  of  the  age,  sex, 
and  value  of  said  slaves,  to  the  end  that  indem- 
nity mi^ht  hereafter  be  exacted  from  the  enemy. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  the 
telegraph,  which  illustrates  the  degree  of  power 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  military  lead- 
ers, and  shows  the  prudent  surveillance  exer- 
cised by  them  over  military  matters.  It  was  in 
these  words : 

"■  During  the  existing  war  the  President  is  here- 
by authorized  and  empowered  to  take  such  con- 
trol of  such  of  the  lines  of  telegraph  in  the 
Confederate  States,  and  of  such  of  the  offices 
connected  therewith,  as  will  enable  him  effect- 
ually to  supervise  the  communications  passing 
through  the  same,  to  the  end  that  no  communi- 
cations shall  be  conveyed  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  such  operations,  nor  any  communication 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  their  enemies. 

"The  President  shall  appoint  trustworthy 
agents  in  such  offices  and  at  such  points  on  the 
various  lines  as  he  may  think  fit,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  all  communications  sent 


or  paadng  throogh  said  Unes,  and  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  any  communication  deemed 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 

^^  In  case  the  owners  and  managers  of  said 
lines  shall  refuse  to  permit  such  supervision, 
or  shall  fail  or  refhse  to  keep  up  and  continuo 
the  business  on  said  lines,  the  President  is  here- 
by empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  same 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  issue 
instructions  to  the  agents  so  appointed,  and  to 
the  operators  of  the  various  lines,  to  regulate 
the  transmission  of  communications  touching 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  or  calculated 
to  affect  the  public  welfare. 

**  No  communication  in  cipher  nor  enigmatical 
or  other  doubtful  communication  shall  be  trans- 
mitted, unless  the  person  sending  the  same  shall 
be  known  to  the  agent  of  the  Government  to  be 
trustworthy,  nor  until  the  real  purport  of  such 
communication  shall  be  explained  to  such  agent. 

^*  If  any  person  shaU  knowingly  scud  or  trans- 
mit any  message  or  communication  touching 
the  military  operations  of  the  Government, 
without  the  same  being  first  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  agent  of  the  Government,  or 
any  message  calculated  to  aid  and  promote  the 
cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States, 
he  shall  be  subject  to  indictment  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  less  than  one  year.^' 

An  act  was  also  passed  relative  to  alien  ene- 
mies. It  makes  all  citizens  within  the  Confed- 
eracy of  any  nation  with  which  the  Confeder- 
ate States  are  at  war,  enemies  who  shall  be 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrmned,  or  se- 
cured, and  removed  as  alien  enemies,  unless 
steps  are  taken  for  naturalization. 

The  official  reports  made  the  number  of  men 
in  the  field  at  this  time  210,000.  Upon  which 
an  act  was  passed  further  to  provide  for  the 

gublic  defence,  of  which  the  following  was  the 
rst  section : 

Sec.  1.  Th4  Cowrrm  of  the  ConfedtraU  StaiiB  <^ 
America  do  enactf  That  in  order  to  provide  additional 
forces  to  repel  invasion,  maintain  the  rijy;htful  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ 
the  militia,  militaiy  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confled- 
erate  States  of  America,  and  to  ask  for  and  accept  the 
services  of  anv  number  of  volunteers,  not  oxcc^ing 
four  hundred  thousand,  who  may  offer  their  services, 
either  as  cavalry,  mounted  riflemen,  artillery,  or  in- 
fantry, in  such  proportions  of  these  several  arms  as 
he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months,  nor  more  than  three  years 
after  they  shall  be  mustered  into  service,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

The  nomination  of  Gustavo  T.  Beauregard 
to  the  rank  of  General  was  made  and  confirmed 
unanimously.  This  is  the  highest  denomina- 
tion known  under  the  act  organizing  the  army 
of  the  Confederate  States,  passed  May  16, 1861. 
The  commission  was  to  bear  date  from  July  21  at, 
the  day  of  the  battle  at  Manassas.  This  promotion 
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was  first  oommnnioated  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  by 
President  Davis,  in  the  following  letter  : 

Manassas,  Julv  21, 1861. 
Sir*.  Appreciating  jour  services  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  and  on  seyeral  other  occasions  durine  the 
existing  war,  as  affording  the  highest  eridence  ofjour 
skill  as  a  commander,  jour  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and 
your  zeal  as  a  patriot,  jou  are  promoted  to  be  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  armj  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
und  with  the  consent  of  Congress  will  be  dulj  com* 
missioned  accordindj.  Yours,  Ac, 

JEFF.  DAVIS. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  President  Davis  ap- 
proved an  act  empowering  him  to  appoint  two 
other  Commissioners  to  Europe.  The  act  em- 
powered the  President  to  determine  to  what  na- 
tions the  Commissioners  now  in  Europe  should 
be  accredited,  and  to  prescribe  their  duties. 
The  two  additional  Commissioners  would  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  those  now  in  Europe. 

The  President  also  approved  an  act  for  the 
aid  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  repelling  the 
invasion,  and  to  authorize  her  admission  into 
the  Conrederacy.  The  preamble  set  forth  that 
the  people  of  Missouri  had  been  prevented  by 
the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  expressing  their  will  in  re- 
gard to  union  with  the  Confederate  States,  and 
that  Missouri  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  law- 
less invasion  of  her  territory  by  armed  forces. 
The  Confederate  Government  considered  it 
their  right  and  duty  to  md  the  Government 
and  people  of  Missouri  in  resisting  this  invasion, 
and  securing  the  means  and  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  will  upon  all  questions  affecting 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  cooperate, 
through  the  military  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  authorities  of  Missouri  in  de- 
fending that  State  against  the  lawless  invasion 
of  their  soil  by  the  United  States,  in  maintain- 
ing the  liberty  and  independence  of  Missouri, 
with  power  to  accept  the  services  of  troops 
suflBcient  to  suit  the  purpose.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Con- 
federacy, on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States,  when  the  Provisional  Constitution 
should  be  ratified  by  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  of  Missouri,  and  an  authenticated 
copy  be  communicated  to  the  President. 

The  President  would  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  issue  his  procla- 
mation announcing  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Confederacy.  She  recognized  the 
Government  in  Missouri  of  which  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson  was  Chief  Magistrate. 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  property  of  alien  enemies.  This 
bill  was  framed  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  to 
offset  the  confiscation  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Congress  called  upon  the  Navy  Department 
for  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  con- 
struct two  gunboats  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  that 
neighhorhood,  upon  a  special  plan  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Department. 


The  measure  adopted  to  furnish  funds  to  tbo 
Government  authorized  the  issue  of  Treasurer 
notes  and  funds,  and  provided  for  a  war  tax. 

Section  one  authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes* 
payable  to  bearer  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  afler 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  United  States.  The  notes 
were  not  to  be  of  a  less  denomination  than  fire  dol 
lors,  to  be  re-issued  at  pleasure,  to  be  received  in  pay' 
ment  of  all  public  du^  except  the  export  duty  on 
cotton ;  and  the  whole  issue  outstanding  at  one  time, 
including  the  amount  issued  under  former  acts,  wa& 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Section  two  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  funding^ 
the  said  notes,  or  for  the  purpose  or  purchasing  specie 
or  militaiy  stores,  Ac.,  bonds  might  be  issued,  payable  * 
not  more  than  twenty  years  after  date,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  This  amount  in- 
cluded the  thirty  millions  heretofore  authorized  to  be 
issued.  The  bonds  were  not  to  be  issued  in  less 
amounts  than  $100,  except  when  the  subscription  was 
for  a  less  amount,  when  they  might  be  issued  as  low 
as  $50. 

Section  three  provided  that  holders  of  Treasury 
notes  might  at  any  time  exchange  them  for  bonds. 

Section  four  provided  that,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  paying  the  pnncipol  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
and  of  supporting  tne  Government,  a  war  tax*  should 
be  assessed  and  levied  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value  of  the  following  propertv  in 
the  Confederate  States,  namely:  Beal  estate  of  all 
kinds;  slaves;  merchandise;  bank  stocks;  railroad 
and  other  corporation  stocks;  money  at  interest  ur 
invested  by  inairiduals  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  notes, 
and  other  securities  for  monc^,  except  the  bonds  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  cash  on  hand 
or  on  deposit  in  bank  or  elsewhere^  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate;  pianos 
and  pleasure  carriages ;  provided,  however,  that  when 
the  taxable  property,  herein  above  enumerated,  of  any 
head  of  a  family  was  of  value  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  such  taxable  property  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  act  It  provided  further,  that  the 
I)roperty  of  colleges,  schools,  and  religious  associa- 
tions should  be  exempt 

The  remaining  sections  provided  for  the  collection 
of  the  tax. 

A  resolution  "was  adopted  as  early  as  the  8th 
of  August,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
the  Confederacy  in  a  favorable  position  at  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  helligerents.  This  was 
no  less  than  an  expression  of  adhesion  to  the 
declaration  made  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  ex- 
cepting the  first  clause.    {See  Diplomatic  Cor- 

RESPONDEXCE    OF    THE    UnTTED   StATKS.)       The 

resolution  adopted  was  in  these  words : 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  uncertainty  of 
maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  ffiven  rise  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  neutnus  and  belligerents, 
which  mav  occasion  serious  misunderstandings,  and 
even  conflicts ;  and  whereas  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and 
Russia,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856,  established 
a  uniform  doctrine  on  this  subject,  to  which  they  in- 
vited the  adherence  of  the  nations  of  ^e  world,  which 
is  as  follows : 

1.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

8.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the 
enemy's  flag ;  and 

4.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 
efiective :  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  lorce  suffi- 
cient really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 
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Andwhtt^eas  it  ia  deairable  that  the  CoofedcnU* 
Scales  of  America  shall  assume  a  definite  position  on 
•oifflportADt  a  point;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Bitsiced^  That  the  Congress  of  the  ConfMerate 
States  of  America  accept  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
dtoaea  of  the  abor»>cited  declaration,  and  deoUne  to 
asMot  to  the  first  clause  thereof 

The  prohibition  of  the  exportatioQ  of  cotton, 
except  throngh  Confederate  ports,  was  extended 
bf  Congress  to  embrace  rioe,  sugar,  molasaei^ 
iDd  simps. 

An  act  was  also  passed  for  the  sequestration 
of  an  Northern  property  found  in  the  State. 
The  principal  clause  of  the  act  was  as  follows  : 

Ik  U  enaeUd  by  ik«  Oongrm  0/  tJU  Ooi^tdtraU 
St&let,  That  all  and  erery  the  Uuids,  tenementa,  and 
hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits 
within  these  Confederate  States,  and  every  right  and 
iaierest  therein  held,  owTied,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by 
«'  for  any  aKen  enemy  since  the  twenty-flrat  day  of 
Xsj,  1S61,  except  such  debts  due  to  an  alien  enemy 
81  may  haTe  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  any  one  of 
the  Confederate  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  sequestrated  by  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  shall  be  held  for 
tfte  foil  indemnity  of  any  tnie  and  loyal  dtisen,  a 
resident  of  these  Confederate  States,  or  other  person 
lidiDg  said  Confederato  States  in  the  prosecuuon  of 
the  present  war  bctireen  said  Confederato  States  and 
the  united  States  of  America,  and  for  which  he  ntay 
nffer  any  loss  or  injury  under  the  act  of  the  United 
Slates  to  which  this  act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any 
other  act  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof, 
latborizlag  the  seizure  or  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
ocher  person  aiding  said  Confederate  States,  and  the 
ume  thall  be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in 
•  this  act :  FrcHded^  however.  When  the  estete,  prop- 
ertr,  or  rights  to  be  aficcted  by  this  act  were  or  are 
vithin  some  State  of  this  Confederacy,  which  has  be- 
come such  since  said  twenty-first  dav  of  May,  then  this 
act  shall  operate  upon  and  as  to  such  estate,  property. 
or  rights,  and  all  persons  claiming  the  same  rrora  and 
ifter  the  day  such  State  became  a  member  of  this  Con- 
federacy, and  not  before :  ProHiUd,  further ^  That  the 
prorisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  stocks  or 
other  public  securities  of  the  Confederate  Goremment, 
or  q(  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  held  or 
onmed  by  an  alien  enemy,  or  to  any  debt,  obligation, 
or  som  due  from  the  Confederate  Government  or  any 
of  the  States  to  such  alien  enemy.  And providid^  aUo^ 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  embrace  the 
property  of  citizens  or  residente  of  either  of  the  Stotea 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  or  tho 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  or  the  Indian  Tcrritor;^  south  of  Kansas,  ex- 
cept such  of  said  citizens  or  residente  as  shall  commit 
actaal  hostilities  a^inst  tho  Confederate  States,  or  aid 
or  st>et  the  United  States  in  the  existing  war  against 
Confederate  States. 

Sections  2  to  13  provide  for  the  appoiatment 
of  receivers  in  each  county,  and  impose  a  pen- 
alty of  $2,000  on  all  who  may  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal tho  ownership  of  property  belonging  to 
alien  enemies.  Section  14  provides  for  tho  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  to  take  charge 
of  the  sequestration  fund,  and  to  hear  and  de- 
cide on  all  claims  against  it. 

This  session  was  short,  and  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  military  and  financial  subjects, 
{tee  CoxFEDERATB  Statbs,  also  Finances,  L.  S.,) 
and  clf>5*ed  by  an  adjournment  to  the  18th  of 
November.  On  that  day  Congress  again  reas- 
sembled at  Richmond.  The  members  present 
fromVirginia  were  Messrs.  "W.  B.  Preston,  Tyler, 


andllacfarland.  Tlie  aspect  of  affairs  had  loin^ 
what  changed  since  iu  a^oumment.  It  was 
now  manifest  that  ■erioaf  danffers  were  beffin- 
ning  to  threaten.  The  NorUiem  force  had 
gathered,  and  was  organized  and  disciplined  for 
desperate  work.  South  Carolina  haa  been  in- 
vaded. North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  would 
soon  be  threatened.  8till  there  were  no  fears 
of  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  Confederacy  to 
repel  all  invaders.  The  number  of  acta  of  gen- 
eral importance  passed  at  this  session  was  lim- 
ited. One  was  adopted  admitting  Kentucky 
into  the  Union  of  Confederate  States. 

A  Message  from  President  Davis  was  also 
laid  before  Congress,  relative  to  the  seceasion 
of  Missouri.  It  was  aocompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Governor  Jackson,  and  also  by  an  act  dis- 
solving the  Union  with  ^e  United  States,  and 
an  act  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Confederate  States ; 
also,  the  Convention  between  the  Commission- 
ers of  Missouri  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Confederate  States.  This  Convention  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  by 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
unanimously  ratified  by  Congress.  Oti  the  neit 
day  an  act  was  passed,  admitting  Missouri  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  same 
time  a  resolution  was  adopted,  reftising  to  make 
any  advance  to,  or  to  purchase  the  nroduce  of 
planters,  and  surprise  was  expressea  that  suoli 
applications  should  be  made. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  increase  the  navel 
force  and  to  enlist  not  more  than  two  thousand 
seamen.  A  resolution  was  passed  appropriat- 
ing $250,000  as  an  advance,  on  account  of  any 
claims  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  upon  the 
Confederate  States.  A  large  number  of  nomi- 
nations, as  m(\jor  and  brigadier-genends,  was 
also  confirmed. 

About  $60,000,000  were  appropriated  for  tho 
army,  and  about  $4,000,000  for  the  navy.  TLo 
provisions  of  the  naturalization  act  were  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  not  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  were  engaged  in  tho  navel 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
war.  Postmasters  were  required  to  receive 
Treasury  notes  in  the  sums  of  five  dollars  and 
upwards,  in  payment  of  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes. 

On  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  Ben- 
jamin, as  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  Bragg,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

All  important  matters  relating  to  the  war, 
finance,  foreign  relations,  and  many  domestic 
measures  were  discussed  in  secret  sessions,  at 
which  no  persons  were  admitted  but  the  r^- 
lar  members  of  that  body  and  its  officers. 

It  presented  to  the  world  the  first  example 
of  a  public  body,  which  claimed  to  represent 
the  people  of  a  cotmtry,  and  to  be  acting  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  behalf,  sitting  with 
closed  doors  and  withholding  all  its  important 
transactions  from  their  knowledge.  Such  a 
flagrant  outage  upon  representative  institutions 
can  find  no  justification  with  freemen. 
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resolution,  which  was  now  so  modified  by  him- 
self fi3  to  make  it  a  question  of  referring  the 
matter  to  the  people  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  He  had  already  perceived  that 
there  was  no  party  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
compromise  suflBciently  strong  to  pass  his  reso- 
lution in  its  original  form.  With  a  degree  of 
melancholy  natural  to  one  who  had  spent  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  life  in  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  a^  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, and  who  now  sees  a  gigantic  catastrophe 
about  to  overwhelm  her,  he  addresses  the  Sen- 
ate: 

**Mr.  President,  if  I  could  indulge  myself 
with  the  hope  that  the  resolution  which  I  have 
proposed  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
could  obtain  that  m^ority  in  this  Senate  which 
would  recommend  it  to  the  States  for  their 
adoption,  by  convention  or  by  Legislature,  I 
should  never  have  made  this  motion  for  a  ref- 
erence of  the  question  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  the  country,  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  by  which  we  are 
now  surrounded,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Congress  itself  is  placed,  that  has  in- 
duced me  to  attempt  so  extraordinary  a  resort. 
We  believe  that  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  requisite  to  give  that  permanent  se- 
curity which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  and  restore  quiet  to  the  country.  Those 
amendments  cannot  be  recommended,  nor  con 
we  proceed  in  the  measure  of  amendment,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  two-thirds  minority.  I  have 
feared  that  that  majority  could  not  be  hoped 
for  here ;  and  it  is  in  this  last  extremity  that  I 
have  proposed  that  we  should  invoke  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  upon  the  great  question  on 
which  their  Government  depends.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  question;  it  is  no  question  of 
party ;  it  is  no  question  of  policy ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion involving  the  existence  of  the  Union,  and 
the  existence  of  the  Government.  Upon  so 
momentous  a  question,  where  the  public  coun- 
sels themselves  are  so  divided  and  so  distracted 
as  not  to  be  able  to  adopt,  for  the  want  of  the 
requisite  mtyority,  those  means  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
not  improper  that  we  should  resort  to  the  great 
source  of  all  political  authority — the  people 
themselves.  This  is  their  Government;  this 
is  their  Union;  we  are  but  their  representa- 
tives. I  speak  in  no  feeling  of  flattery  to  the 
people,  sir.  No;  I  call  upon  them  to  pro- 
nounce their  judgment,  and  do  their  duty  to 
their  country.  If  we  cannot  save  the  country, 
and  they  will  not  save  the  country,  the  coun- 
try is  gone.  I  wish  to  preserve  it  by  all  the 
means,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  that  are 
within  our  possible  reach.  That  is  the  whole 
feeling,  and  that  is  the  entire  principle  upon 
which  I  have  acted  in  making  this  proposition. 
I  see  nothing  improper  in  it.'' 

After  examining  all  the  points  bearing  on 
the  proposition  for  compromise  in  a  most  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  and  urging  with  all  the  elo- 


quence he  could  oonmiand,  the  importance  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country  that  this 
course  should  be  adopted,  he  closed,  and  tho 
Senator  from  Georgia  followed.  Nothing  oonld 
be  more  complete  than  the  contrast  between, 
their  views. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  The  success 
of  the  Abolitionists  and  their  allies,  under  the 
name  of  the  Republican  party,  has  produced  its 
logical  results  already.    They  have  for  lon^ 
years  been  sowing  dragons'  teeth,  and  havo 
finally  got  a  crop  of  armed  men.    The  Union, 
sir,  is  dissolved.    That  is  an  accomplished  fact 
in  the  path  of  this  discussion  that  men  may  as 
well  heed.    One  of  your  confederates  has  al- 
ready, wisely,  bravely,  boldly,  confronted  pub- 
lic danger,  and  she  is  only  ahead  of  many  of 
her  sisters  because  of  her  greater  facility  for 
speedy  action.    The  greater  majority  of  those 
sister  States,  under  like  circumstances,  consider 
her  cause  as  their  cause ;  and  I  charge  yoa  in 
their  name  to-day,  ''Touch  not  Saguntum." 
It  is  not  only  their  cause,  but  it  is  a  cause 
which  receives  the  sympathy,  and  will  receive 
the  support,  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  honest  patriotic  men  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  who  have  hitherto  maintained  constitu- 
tional rights,  who  respect  their  oaths,  abide  by 
compacts,  and  love  justice.    And  while  this 
Congress,  this  Senate,  and  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  debating   the  constitutionality 
and  the  expediency  of  seceding  from  the  Union, 
and  while  the  perfidious  authors  of  this  mis- 
chief are  showering  down  denunciations  upon 
a  large  portion  of  the  patriotic  men  of  this 
country,  those  brave  men  are  coolly  and  calm- 
ly voting  what  you  call  revolution — ay,  sir, 
doing  better  than  that — arming  to  defend  it. 
They  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  they  ap- 
pealed to  justice,  they  appealed  to  fraternity, 
until  the  Constitution,  justice,  and  fraternity 
were  no  longer  listened  to  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  their  country,  and  then,  sir,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ;  and 
now  you  see  the  glittering  bayonet,  and  you 
hear  the  tramp  of  armed  men  from  your  capital 
to  the  Rio  Grande.    It  is  a  sight  that  gladdens 
the  eyes  and  cheers  the  hearts  of  other  millions 
ready  to  second  them.    Inasmuch,  sir,  as  I 
have   labored   earnestly,   honestly,  sincerely, 
with  these  men  to  avert  this  necessity  so  long 
as  I  deemed  it  possible,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
heartily  approve  their  present  conduct  of  re- 
sistance, I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  their  case 
to  the  Senate,  to  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  civil- 
ized world." 

The  claims  of  the  Southern  States  and  theur 
views  of  the  Constitution  have  been  already 
stated  so  often,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Clark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
designing  to  move  them  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden : 

Be$olv€d,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Ck>DStitutioo 
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se  ample  for  the  preserration  of  the  ITnion,  and  tb« 

Cxuoa  of  all  the  materiml  interests  of  the  ooantry : 
it  oeeda  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and 
tbct  ftD  extrication  from  the  present  dangers  is  to  be 
looked  lor  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserre  the  peace, 
placet  the  public  propertj,  and  enforce  the  laws, 
ruber  than  in  new  guarantees  for  particular  interests, 
coopfomttes  for  particular  difBcuJties,  or  oonoessions 
Is  Boressonable  demands. 

Bmdt^L,  That  all  attempts  to  dissolre  the  present 
Caioo,  or  oTerthrow  or  abandon  the  present  Consti- 
tsdoD,  vith  the  hope  or  exncctation  of  constructing 
a  o«w  one,  are  dangerous,  iUusorj,  and  destructire ; 
tbst,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
30  such  recoastruction  is  practicable,  and  therefore,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Consti- 
titioD  should  be  directed  all  the  energies  of  alt  tho  de- 
ptttmeoto  of  the  Goremment,  and  Uie  efforts  of  all 
jaodatizens. 

A  bin  was  afterwards  introdaoed  by  Mr. 
Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  for  takiDg 
Ae  sense  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  on 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
offered  by  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Snb'ieqaently  Mr.  Crittenden  called  np  his 
resolutions,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  post- 

Srne  their  consideration  to  a  fa  tare  day,  by 
r.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  because  tho  Pa- 
cific Railroad  hill,  and  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
aoo  of  Kansas  were  set  down  for  previous  days. 
To  this  the  venerable  Senator,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
replied : 

"1  do  think  that  this  may  well  be  considered 
IS  trifling  with  the  greatest  subject  that  can 
pc^ibly  be  heforo  this  Senate,  if  we  consent  to 
sQcb  a  postponement,  and  maJce  the  reason  for 
it  the  pendency  of  this  or  that  bill.  I  cannot 
coiL'«ent  to  it ;  and  I  hope,  if  the  Senate  are  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  subject  at  all  with  the  so- 
kmnity  that  belongs  to  it,  that  we  shall  at  least 
show  respect  enough  to  the  subject  to  manifest 
a  temper  and  disposition  to  act  upon  it  de- 
cidedly and  promptly.  I  want  this  question 
acted  upon ;  and  from  this  dilatory  sort  of  pro- 
ceedings, it  seems  to  me  it  is  evident  gentle- 
men are  trying  to  postpone  this  subject,  and 
give  it  no  consideration." 

After  farther  discussion  the  motion  to  poflt- 
,pone  was  lost,  19  Republicans  to  25.  Another 
debate  arose  on  questions  of  order,  and  the  ses- 
sion of  the  day  closed,  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky withdrawing  his  call. 

On  the  next  day,  when  the  Senator  called 
for  his  resolutions  again,  they  were  set  aside, 
as  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  had  been  set  down 
as  a  special  order. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  thus  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  course  which  had  been 
taken: 

"  I  was  very  sorry  this  morning  to  see  the 
most  important  measure  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  Senate,  or  can  be  introduced 
into  it  during  this  or  any  other  session,  set 
aside  to  take  up  this  bill.  I  allude  to  the  prop- 
osition introduced  by  the  venerable  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  a  proposition  presented 
with  the  hope  of  saving  the  final  dissolution  of 
this  Union.  The  measures  proposed  by  him, 
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if  sanctioned  by  the  people.  If  approvetl  by  the 
Northern  States,  would  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity—and I  know  there  is  no  man  in  this  Union 
more  anxious  for  it  than  mjself— delay  the 
movements  which  are  now  going  on,  that  are 
to  result  ultimately  in  the  entire  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  At  such  a  time,  when  every  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  countiy  cannot  be  held 
together  unless  something  shall  be  promptly 
done,  I  thought  it  was  not  proper  to  take  up  a 
bill  involving  the  country  in  obligations  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  millions,  for  the  making  of 
two  railroads,  in  preference  to  adopting  some 
measures  by  whicn  this  Union  may  be  held  to- 
gether; some  plan  that  may  afibrd  security  and 
protection,  and  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy." 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Crittenden  alluded  to 
the  same  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
expostulated  with  them,  saying: 

"  I  cannot  think,  Mr.  President,  of  voting  for 
the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  while  this  other  meas- 
ure is  undetermined.  It  has  been  said  of  old 
that  men  build  as  if  they  never  expected  to  die. 
We  seem  to  be  acting  as  a  nation  upon  that 
hypothesis ;  we  are  proposing  to  build  railroads, 
providing  roads  for  future  generations,  when 
the  very  existence  of  our  country  is  in  danger. 
When  the  Union  itself  is  reeling  about  like  a 
drunken  man,  we  are  making  provision  for  fu- 
turity and  for  posterity.  I  cannot  vote  for  any 
such  measure  at  any  such  time.  Build  up  the 
Union  first ;  then  talk  about  building  up  a  rail- 
road. Then  I  will  vote  for  this  measure.  I 
want  my  friends  from  California  to  understand 
that,  although  I  voted  to-day  for  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  this  bill,  I  am  not  its  enemy. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it  when  you  make 
the  Union  stable  enough  to  afibrd  the  faintest 
promise  that  the  work  can  be  executed,  and 
that  we  shall  have  a  nation  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  me  very  solemn  trifling  be- 
fore this  people,  that  the  Senate  should  sit  here 
legislating  upon  the  making  of  roads  for  future 
generations,  and  for  a  nation,  when  that  na- 
tion is  trembling  upon  a  point  between  life  and 
death.  Yet  the  Senate  preferred  to  act  upon  a 
railroad,  rather  than  to  act  on  these  measures 
calculated  to  give  permanence  to  the  Union  it- 
self. I  ask  my  fnends  to  consider  what  sort 
of  intelligence  is  this  to  go  out  of  a  country 
that  is  now  trembling  with  anxiety  upon  the 
question  of*  peace  or  war,  existence  or  non- 
existence as  a.  nation,  that  they  should  sit  here 
and  with  ouiet  indifference  to  the  state  of  the 
country  take  up  a  railroad  bill  ?  " 

On  another  day  the  resolutions  were  taken 
up  and  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  Clark  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
adopted.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Clark  looked 
so  much  like  war,  that  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  the  next  day,  it  was  recon* 
sidered  and  postponed. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Senator  Iverson,  of 
Georgia,  withdrew  from  the  Senate.  His  com- 
munication to  that  body  was  as  follows : 
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Tf ABHiHOTOir  CwT,  January  28, 18W. 
To  ths  Senate  qf  the  United  Statee  : 

The  undersigned  has  receiTed  official  infonnation 
that,  on  the  19th  instant,  a  conren^on  of  the  people 
of  Georffia,  recently  assembled,  and  now  in  session, 
passed  ue  following  ordinance : 

**  An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  other  States  united  with  her 
under  a  compact  of  gOTemment,  entitled  the  '  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  states  of  America.' 

"  Wc,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Qeorgia,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  ao  declare  and  ordain,  and  ii  is  hereby 
declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  convention  on 
the  2d  day  of  January,  in  thevear  of  our  Lord,  1788, 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  assented  to,  ratified,  and  adopted;  and  also  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  of  the  said 
Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  ab- 
rogated. 

**  We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  the  States  of  €reor^a  and 
other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  apper- 
tain to  a  free  and  independent  State." 

The  undersigned,  recognizing  the  validity  of  said 
ordinance,  and  the  fact  that  the  State  which  he,  in 
part,  represents  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
bos  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  is  now  a 
separate^  sovereign,  and  independent  State,  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  any  longer  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  and  shall  this  day  withdraw  from 
the  body.  Very  respectfully, 

ALFRED  IVERSON. 

Upon  its  being  read,  the  Senator  made  a 
brief  address  to  the  Senate,  saying  that  peace 
or  war  could^  follow  as  the  remaining  States 
might  choose.  The  first  gun  fired  would  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  all  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  forever  destroy  all  hope  of  reconstruction. 

A  question  next  arose  in  the  Senate  re- 
specting the  effect  which  the  act  of  this 
Senator  had  upon  his  seat  in  that  body. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  subject  was 
laid  upon  the  table  and  passed  over  for  the 
time. 

At  this  time  a  movement  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  accomplish  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
country.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  recommending  all 
the  States  to  appoint  commissioners  to  a  con- 
vention, the  object  of  which  should  be  to  ad- 
just "  the  present  unhappy  controversies  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  wfis  originally 
formed." 

The  convention  was  to  meet  at  Washington 
on  the  4th  of  February  ensuing.  These  resolu- 
tions* were  laid  before  Congress  by  President 
Buchanan,  accompanied  with  a  message  to  each 

•  Preamble  and  HeeolutUm  adopted  by  the  General  Aseetn- 
bly  of  Virginia^  January  19, 1861. 
Whereas  it  Is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  that  unless  the  unhappy  cootroveray 
which  now  divides  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be 
iatisikctorily  adjusted,  a  permanent  dissolution  of  the  Union 
is  inevitable;  and  the  General  Assembly,  representing  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  desirous  of 
employing  every  reasonable  means  to  avert  so  dire  a  calami- 
ty, ana  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  UnloB 


House,  in  which  he  thus  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation upon  the  occasion,  and  his  views  of  Ms 
own  position : — 

'^I  confess  I  hail  this  movement  on  the  parfc 
of  Virginia,  with  great  satisfaction.  From  the 
past  history  of  this  ancient  and  renowned  Com- 
monwealth, we  have  the  fuUest  assurance  tha^ 
what  she  has  undertaken  she  will  accomplish, 
if  it  can  be  done  by  able,  enlightened,  and  per- 
severing efforts.    It  is  highly  gratifying  t<^now 


and  the  Constitntlon,  in  the  rolrlt  in  wbfcb  they  were  estab- 
lished by  the  fiithers  of  the  Bepablio:  Therefore, 

Beeolved^  That  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tir- 
ginia,  an  invitation  Is  hereby  extended  to  all  such  Stateei, 
whether  slaveholding  or  non-slaveholdlng,  as  are  willing  to 
nnlto  with  Virginia  in  an  earnest  eflbrt  to  adjust  the  pre«enlt 
unhappy  controversies  In  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  originally  formed,  and  consistently  with  its  principles, 
so  as  to  aflbrd  to  thepeoplo  (tf  the  slaveholding  states  ade- 
quate guarantees  for  the  seouri^  of  their  rights,  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet,  on  the  4th  day  of  February  next,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  similar  commissioners  appointed  bj^ 
Virginia,  to  consider,  and,  if  practicable,  agree  upon  some 
suluble  adjustment 

BeeotvecL,  That  ex-President  John  Tylsr,  Willlant  C 
Bivea,  Judge  John  W.  Brockenbrongh,  Oeoi^  W.  Bnm- 
mers,  and  James  A  8eddon  are  hereby  appointed  commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Wasb« 
ington,  on  the  day  designated  In  the  foregoing  rssolution, 
to  meet  such  commissioners  as  mav  be  appointed  by  any 
of  the  said  States,  in  acoordance  with  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution. 

Reeoieed^  That  if  said  oommlsKlonera,  after  fhll  and  free 
conference,  shall  agree  upon  anyplan  of  adjustment  reqnir- 
ing  amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  the  ftirther 
security  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States^  they  be  requested  to  communicate  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  haviiig  the 
same  submitted  by  that  body,  according  to  the  forms  or  the 
Constitution,  to  the  several  States  for  ratifloation. 

Jteeolffed,  That  if  said  commissioners  cannot  agree  on 
such  adjustment,  or,  If  agreeing,  Congress  shall  refuse  to 
submit  for  ratification  such  amendments  as  may  be  pro- 
posed, then  the  commissioners  of  this  State  shall  imme- 
diately communicate  the  result  to  the  Executive  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  convention  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  General  Assembly :  Providtdy 
that  the  said  commissioners  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
control  of  the  General  Assembly,  or.  If  In  senion,  to  that  of 
the  State  Convention. 

Beeolcedf  That  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  the  propositions  embraced  in  the  resolutions 

5 resented  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  Hon.  John 
.  Crittenden— so  modified  as  that  the  first  article  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  apply  to  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  now  held  or 
hereafter  acquired  south  of  latitude  86°  8(K,  and  provide  that 
slavery  of  the  African  race  shall  be  effectually  protected  as 
property  therein  during  the  continuance  of  the  territorial 
government,  and  the  fourth  article  shall  secure  to  the  owners 
of  slaves  the  right  of  transit  with  their  slaves  between  and 
through  the  non-slaveholdlng  States  and  Territories— con-, 
etitute  the  basis  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  unhappy 
c<mtroversy  which  now  divides  the  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy, as  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 
Beeohed,  That  ex-President  John  Tyler  Is  hereby  ap- 

g>lnt6d,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  each  branch  of  the 
oneral  Assembly,  a  commissioner  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  Judge  John  Robertson  is  herebv  ap- 

g>inted,  by  a  like  vote,  a  commissioner  to  the  State  of  South 
arolina,  and  the  other  States  that  have  seceded,  or  shall 
secede,  with  instructions  rospeetfoUy  to  request  tne  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  authorities  of  such  States 
to  scree  to  abstain,  pending  the  proceedings  contemplated 
by  the  action  of  this  Gencm  Assemblv,  ^om  any  and  all 
acts  calcuUted  to  produce  a  oolUslon  of  arms  between  the 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

ReeoUoed^  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forth- 
with telegraphed  to  the  Executives  of  ue  several  States,  and 
also  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  Inform,  without  delay,  the 
oommlssloners  of  their  appointment  by  the  foregoing  reso* 
Intlons. 
A  copy  from  the  rolls. 

WILLUM  P.  GORDON,  Je., 

C.  H.  D.  and  E.  B.  of  Virginia. 
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that  other  patriotio  States  have  appointed, 
lad  are  ^pointing,  commissioDera  to  meet 
those  €jf  \irgimA  in  council.  When  assem- 
b^  they  wUl  constitute  a  body  entitled,  in 
sa  eminent  degree,  to  the  confidence  of  the 
eoBstry, 

"The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  have  also 
rasdred  '  that  ex-President  John  Tyler  is  here- 
\f  appointed,  by  the  concurrent  vote  bf  each 
kanch  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  oommis* 
mmer  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
ffid  lodge  John  Robertson  is  hereby  appointed, 
If  a  like  vote,  a  commissioner  to  the  State  of 
South  Garolina  and  the  other  States  that  have 
se«eded  or  shall  secede,  with  instructions  re- 
spectfully to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
Slites  and  the  authorities  of  such  States  to  agree 
to  abstain,  pending  the  proceedings  contem- 
pl^ed  by  the  action  of  this  General  Assembly, 
from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a 
ceiMon  of  arms  between  the  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.' 

•'However  strong  may  be  my  desire  to  enter 
iitto  such  an  agreement,  I  am  convinced  that  I 
io  not  possess  the  power.  Confess,  and  Con- 
gTe«  alone,  under  the  war-making  power,  can 
eicrciae  the  discretion  of  agreeing  to  abstain 
*from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a 
cdlision  of  arms'  between  this  and  any  other 
Goremment.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  usur- 
pation for  the  Executive  to  attempt  to  restrain 
tbeir  bands  by  an  agreement  in  regard  to  mat- 
tes over  which  he  has  no  constitutional  con- 
tn^  If  he  were  thus  to  act,  they  might  pass 
laws  which  he  should  be  bound  to  obey,  though 
in  conflict  with  his  agreement. 

"Under  existing  circumstances,  my  present 
actual  power  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  is  my  duty  at  all  times  to  defend  and  protect 
the  public  property  within  the  seceding  States 
60  far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  and  especially 
to  emplby  all  constitutional  means  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pre- 
serve the4)ublio  peace  at  this  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  seceding  States 
abstain  *from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to 
produce  a  collision  of  arms,'  then  the  danger 
so  much  to  be  deprecated  will  no  longer 
exist.  Defence,  and  not  aggression,  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

"But  whilst  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement 
Rich  as  that  proposed,  I  cordially  commend 
to  Congress,  with  much  confidence  that  it  will 
meet  their  approbation,  to  abstain  from  passing 
any  law  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of 
arms  pending  the  proceedings  contemplated  by 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  will  never  despair  of  the 
Republic.  I  yet  cherish  the  belief  that  the 
American  people  will  perpetuate  the  Union  of 
tlie  States  on  some  terras  just  and  honorable 
for  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  trust  that 
the  mediation  of  Virginia  may  be  the  destined 
means,  under  Providence,  of  accomplishing 
this  inestimable  benefit    Glorious  as  are  the 


memories  of  her  past  history,  such  im  achieve- 
ment, both  in  relation  to  her  own  fkme  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  would  sur- 
pass them  aU." 

After  the  message  had  been  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia  said,  it  was  a  great 
and  honorable  o£Sce  which  his  honored  .and 
venerated  State  had  undertaken.  Should  it  un- 
fortunately occur,  however,  either  ft*om  impa- 
tience in  the  States  that  have  separated,  or  from 
any  undue  and  over-ceal  in  any  departoient  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  two  sections 
should  be  brought  into  collision,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  negotiation.  Men  never  negotiate  in  war. 
There  must  be  a  peace  first.  If  there  was  any 
honorable  Senator  on  the  floor,  or  any  citizen 
of  any  one  of  the  States,  who,  under  existing 
events,  yet  indulged  the  belief  that  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  Federal  laws  in  the  States  that 
have  declared  themselves  beyond  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  was  not  an  act  which  would  lead 
to  war,  and  to  war  alone,  never  was  such  a  Sen- 
ator or  such  a  citizen  more  deluded.  He  had 
occasion  to  say  so  heretofore.  ^*  I  speak  it  now, 
sir,  certainly  not  in  anger ;  but  I  should  speak 
it  in  sorrow,  if  I  could  be  brought  to  contem- 
plate such  an  event." 

He  thought  that  there  were  evidences— daily 
evidences — fVom  that  section  of  the  country 
which  had  separated  itself  from  this  Union, 
that,  while  the  authorities  there  have  thought 
it  necessary,  as  measures  of  precaution,  to  pos- 
sess themselves,  in  the  several  States,  of  the 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  military  mate- 
rials found  within  their  limits,  acknowledging 
them  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  property  all 
the  time,  they  have  done  so  with  no  intent  on 
their  part  to  make  war;  they  have  done  so,  as 
they  conceived,  only  as  measures  of  necessary, 
prudent  precaution,  in  the  event  that  any  war 
should  unhappily  be  waged  on  them.  And  he 
thought  honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side 
would  respond  to  the  declaration,  when  he  said 
that  there  was  not  one  of  those  States,  when 
they  shall  be  restored  to  the  Union,  if  they 
shall  be  restored,  or  when  the  Government 
shall  be  reconstructed,  if  it  shall  be  recon- 
structed, or  when  peace  shall  be  concluded, 
if  war  shall  now  follow,  who  will  not  account 
for  every  dollar  of  the  public  property  that 
they  have  taken. 

A  great  number  of  petitions  and  memorials 
had  been  pref^ented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
relative  to  the  crisis  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  most  part  praying  Congress  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  result  in  peace  and  perma- 
nent union.  Resolutions  also  were  from  time 
to  time  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  many  of 
the  States  and  laid  before  Congress. 

Among  the  memorials  thus  presented  was 
one  from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  for- 
warded through  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
citizens,  and  which  prayed  "  for  the  exercise 
of  the  best  wisdom  of  Congress  in  finding  some 

Slan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  troubles  which 
isturb  the  peace  and  happiness  and  endanger 
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the  safety  of  the  nation/*  It  also  favored  the 
Border  State  plan.  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  Yort 
in  presenting  the  memorial  to  the  Senate,  stated 
that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  committee  to 
support  the  petition,  bat  he  had  not  seen  a 
proposition  from  either  North  or  South  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  other.  He  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  hold  himself  open  and  ready  for 
the  best  a(]yastment,  but  he  would  express  to 
Che  public  and  to  the  Senate  the  commendable 
spirit  in  which  the  committee  came.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  : 

"  I  have  asked  them,  also,  in  return  for  per- 
forming my  duty  on  this  occasion,  that  wnen 
they  have  arrived  at  home,  they  will  act  in  the 
same  spirit  and  manifest  their  devotion  to  the 
Union  above  all  other  interests  and  all  other 
sentiments,  by  speaking  for  the  Union,  by  vot- 
ing for  the  Union,  and,  if  it  should  be  demand- 
ed, by  lending  and  even  giving  their  money  for 
the  Union,  and  fighting,  in  the  last  resort,  for 
the  Union,  taking  care  always  that,  speaking 
goes  before  voting,  voting  goes  before  giving 
money,  and  all  go  before  a  battle,  which  I 
^ould  regard  as  hazardous  and  dangerous,  and 
therefore  the  last,  as  it  would  be  the  most 
painful,  measure  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Union. 

"  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  deter- 
mined for  myself  to  come  up  to  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  to  pass  through  it,  as  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  shall  pass  through  it.  For,  although 
this  great  controversy  has  not  been  already 
settled,  I  do  not,  therefore,  any  the  less  calcu- 
late upon  and  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be 
peacefully  settled,  and  settled  for  the  Union. 
I  have  not  been  so  rash  as  to  expect  that,  in 
sixty  days  which  have  been  allowed  to  us  since 
the  meeting  of  Congress — and  I  will  be  frank, 
sir,  in  saying  that  I  have*  not  expected  that,  in 
the  ninety  days  which  are  the  allotted  term  of 
Congress — reason  and  judgment  would  come 
back  to  the  people,  and  become  so  pervading, 
so  universal,  as  that  they  would  appreciate  the 
danger  and  be  able  to  agree  on  the  remedies. 
Still,  I  have  been  willing  that  it  should  be  tried, 
though  unsuccessfully  ;  but  my  confidence  has 
remained  the  same,  for  this  simple  reason :  that, 
as  I  have  not  believed  that  the  passion  and 
frenzy  of  the  hour  could  overturn  this  great 
fabric  of  constitutional  liberty  and  empire  in 
ninety  days,  so  I  have  felt  sure  that  there 
would  be  time,  even  after  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days,  for  the  restoration  of  all  that  had 
been  lost,  and  for  the  reSstablishment  of  all 
that  was  in  danger." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  replied :  "  I  was 
about  to  remark,  that  at  this  time,  when  the 
Government  is  in  process  of  disintegration, 
when  there  are  six  States  which  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Union,  as  they  say, 
finally  and  forever ;  when  other  States  not  yet 
separated,  are  arming  themselves — arming  upon 
a  large  scale ;  when  my  own  State  appropriat- 
ed, twelve  months  ago,  in  expectation  of  what 
seems  now  to  be  occurring,  the  very  laige  sum 


from  a  State  treasury,  in  advance,  of  $500,000 
to  purchase  arms  to  arm  her  people;   wheis. 
here,  within  a  few  days,  another  appropriation 
was  made  of  $1,000,000  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  arm  her  people ;  when  we  find  that  other 
States  have  done  the  same  thing;  when  -wo 
find,  in  my  own  State  and  in  other  States,  also, 
that  the  people  are  arming  themselves,  that  tlie 
counties  and  the  towns,  exercising  their  mtmi- 
cipal  authority,  are  raising  money  upon   the 
credit  of  the  counties  and  the  towns  to  arm  tbe 
people ;  when  that  state  of  things  \s  going  on, 
and  the  public  mind  is  engaged,  in  those  of  the 
slave  States  that  have  not  yet  separated,  and 
in  some  of  the  free  States,  in  devising  a  pos- 
sible mode  by  which  the  American  mind  can 
again  be  united  in  a  common  Government, 
what  do  we  hear  from  the  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York  ?    What  do  we  hear  from  that 
Senator  who  occupies  the  position  before  the 
country  which  is  occupied  by  that  Senator,  ac- 
knowledged at  the  head  of  the  political  combi- 
nations which  are  to  bring  into  power  the  in- 
coming Administration,  said,  through  the  news- 
paper press,  to  be  the  probable  right  hand  of 
the  new  Administration?    What  do  we  hear 
from  him  ? 

**Why,  the  honorable  Senator,  amidst  the 
maze  of  generalities  which  marked  his  speech, 
did  march  up  to  the  line  and  tell  us  what  his  pK>l- 
icy  was ;  and  I  assume  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  those  whom  he  has  so  aided  to  bring  into 
power.  What  was  it  ?  His  recommendation  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  sent  this  enormous 
petition  here,  not  adopting  their  views,  not 
looking  to  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
whatsoever,  is  given  in  four  distinct  propositions 
of  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  those  whom  he 
is  to  lead,  if  history  does  not  misinform  ns, 
after  the  4th  of  March  next.  What  is  it  ?  He 
recommends  them,  when  they  go  home,^  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  the  great  work  of  restoring 
the  breaches  that  have  been  made  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. How?  Why,  said  he,  speak  for  tlie 
Union.  That  is  the  first.  Next,  vote  for  the 
Union.  That  is  Hie  second  great  measure. 
What  is  the  third?  Give  money  for  the  Union. 
And  the  last?  Fight  for  the  Union.  These 
are  the  four  measures  proposed  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  York  to  heal  this  gap- 
ing breach  in  the  Government'' 

Mr.  Seward,  in  answer,  said :  "  I  contem- 
plated, sir,  after  the  expiration  of  all  the  mul- 
titudinous trials  that  are  making  to  save  this 
Union  by  compromise,  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  called  in  constitution- 
al form ;  and  when  that  shall  have  been  held, 
or  refused  to  be  held,  and  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain ;  if  then,  this  Union  is  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  force  of  arms,  I  have  advised 
my  people  to  do  as  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  my- 
self— stand  in  tbe  breach,  and  stand  with  it  or 
perish  with  it." 

Mr.  Mason  responded:  "Then  we  have  it 
definite,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  bring  the 
honorable  Senator,  the  exponent  of  the  new 
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AdministratioD,  to  the  policy  which  is  to  he 
s^ypted.  I  nnderstand  from  him  now,  that 
reaiuedies  failiDg  through  the  Gonstitntion  hy 
£be  coHTeDtions  of  the  States,  his  recommenda- 
tioo  is  battle  and  bloodshed  to  preserve  the 
UsoQ ;  and  his  recommendation  to  his  people 
htkit  thej  shall  contribute  the  money  which 
iisSi  march  the  army  upon  the  South;  for 
whsXt  To  preserve  the  Union?  It  is  gone; 
it  is  broken ;  there  is  no  Union  now  in  this 
eoQBtry.  Those  States  that  are  out  of  the 
Union  have  broken  it  as  completely  as  if^  in* 
stead  of  six  or  seven,  there  were  now  all  the 
tfteen  slave  States  with  them ;  and  if  this  bat- 
tie  is  to  be  foo^ht,  it  is  to  be  fought  against 
tbem  npon  their  own  soil,  for  the  purpose  of 
redndng  them  to  colonies  and  depenaencies. 
It  eannot  mean  any  thing  else.  The  honorable 
Senator  is  too  wise  and  experienced  a  states- 
man, the  honorable  Senator  knows  too  well  the 
eoDstmction  and  theory  of  this  Government,  to 
tkink  fur  one  moment  that  when  you  have  sub- 
jugated the  people  of  the  States  you  have  re- 
stored the  Union.    No,  sir, " 

Mr.  Seward  answered:  "I  look,  sir,  to  no 
saeh  contingency  as  seceded  States  and  a  dis- 
severed Union.  I  look  to  no  such  condition  of 
things.  The  honorable  Senator  and  I  differ  in 
regard  to  the  future.  He,  with  an  earnest  will 
and  ardent  imagination,  sees  this  country  here- 
^er  rent  and  dissevered,  and  then  recombined 
into  separate  confederacies.  I  see  no  such 
thing  in  the  future ;  but  I  do  see,  through  the 
return  of  reason  and  judgment  to  the  American 
people,  a  return  of  public  harmony,  and  the 
coQ^lidation  of  the  Union  firmer  than  ever  be- 
fi>re.  JTie  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia 
can  very  easily  see  that  we  may  differ  in  our 
anticipations  and  expectations  of  the  future, 
because  we  differ  so  much  in  regard  to  the 
actual,  living  present.  Here  I  am,  sir.  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  States,  this  same  olessed, 
glorious,  nobly -inherited,  God-given  Union; 
in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  United  States, 
pleading  for  it,  maintaining  it,  and  defend- 
ing it," 

The  debate  was  further  continued,  and  other 
Senators  took  a  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  allusion  to  the 
votes  of  the  Senate,  said  that  extremes  North 
and  South  often  meet,  and  unite  in  resisting 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Union,  of  con- 
cession, of  conciliation,  and  of  harmony,  when 
their  joint  efforts,  thoagh  prompted  by  differ- 
ent motives,  lead  to  the  same  end — inevitable 
disunion,  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  said  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  no  hope  of  an  adjustment  has 
been  derived  from  the  action  in  this  chamber, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  not  con- 
scions  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  in  reply  to  the  remark 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  said :  "  Why,  I 
tell  the  Senator  that  that  great  principle  of  his 
(non-intervention)  disrupted  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  now  disrupted  the  Union ;  and 


but  for  him  and  his  great  principle,  this  day  a 
Democrat  would  have  been  President,  and  the 
Union  saved.  That  is  the  fact  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  when  a  Senator  who  has  contributed 
more  than  any  man  in  the  Union,  according  to 
his  ability,  to  the  destruction  of  the  country, 
comes  here  and  charges  me  with  complicity  in 
dissolving  the  Union,  and  oharffes  in  terms  that 
extremes  meet,  and  that  I  ana  my  friends,  and 
the  Free-Soilers  on  the  other  side,  are  coop- 
erating for  the  same  purpose ;  that  we  are  vot- 
ing together,  and  that  we  take  great  comfort 
in  all  these  exhibitions  of  the  impossibility 
of  saving  the  Union,  I  tell  him  tnat  he  is 
not  the  man  to  come  here  and  preach  to  any- 
body." 

The  peace  propositions  of  Virginia  were  next 
taken  up,  and  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, expressed  his  views  of  all  these  proposi- 
tions in  these  few  words :  "  I  have  and  shall , 
continue  to  vote  for  any  measure  that  may  im- 

}>rove  the  existing  statvM^  whether  it,  in  my 
ndgment,  be  all  that  the  South  is  entitled  to 
ask  or  not,  leaving  to  my  constituents  and 
other  Southern  States  the  right  to  determine 
how  far  it  satisfies  them.  But  I  have  felt  all 
the  time,  that  unless  some  movement  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  or  was  at 
least  taken  up  by  them,  any  effort  on  our  part 
would  be  futile.  Even  though  every  Demo- 
cratic member  should  vote  for  a  proposition, 
and  that  should  chance  to  be  a  majority,  yet 
we  could  not  here  pan  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  ne- 
cessary two-thirds  vote,  nor  carry  any  prop- 
osition through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
much  less  cause  its  adoption  by  the  free 
States." 

Of  the  future,  he  thus  predicted:  "I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  of  three  contingencies 
is  inevitably  before  you:  either  a  setUement 
of  these  difficulties  such  as  will  be  satisfactory 
and  arrest  the  movement ;  or  a  recognition  of 
a  peaceable  separation ;  or,  thirdly,  war.  No 
human  ingenuity  can  find  any  other  result. 
The  best  course,  undoubtedly,  would  be  to 
adjust  things  now,  if  possible,  on  a  satisfactory 
and  permanent  basis.  The  next  best  is  a  peace- 
able recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
seceding  States;  and  the  worst  of  all,  but 
inevitable  if  neither  of  the  others  be  taken, 
is  war.  I  tell  gentlemen,  if  they  sit  still  war 
will  make  itself;  it  will  come  of  its  own 
accord." 

On  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clingman  thus 
referred  to  the  subject  of  peace  or  war :  "  A 
Horaan  ambassador,  addressing  those  to  whom 
he  was  sent,  said :  *  I  carry  in  my  bosom 
peace  and  war ;  which  will  you  have  ? '  Re- 
versing his  declaration,  I  say  to  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  this  chamber,  *  You  carry  in 
your  bosoms,  for  the  country,  peace  or  war ; 
which  do  you  mean  to  give  it  f  *  If  you  say 
war,  then  our  people  will  meet  you,  and  strug- 
gle with  you  all  along  the  lines,  and  wherever 
else  you  come." 
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To  these  remarks  Mr.  Hale  of  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, replied :  "  I  want  to  protest  here,  for  one 
of  the  Northern  States,  against  the  tone  of  the 
Senator's  speech,  in  which,  looking  to  war,  he 
talks  to  ns  as  if  we  were  the  war-making  pow- 
er. Have  we  seized  nnon  any  forts?  Biave  we 
taken  any  arsenals,  ana  seized  npon  any  mints? 
Have  we  done  one  single  act  looking  to  aggres- 
sion ?  Have  we  fired  into  any  flag,  State  or 
National  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  con- 
dition of  the  Northern  States  one  that  suhjects 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  the  charge 
of  pusillanimity  and  reproach  for  wanting  man- 
liness in  repelling  the  attacks  that  have  heen 
made  npon  them  ?  Gentlemen  come  here  and 
preach  peace  to  us  as  if  we  were  the  aggressive 
party ;  as  if  the  responsibilities  of  war  must 
rest  on  us.  Why,  sir,  if  we  have  any  of  the 
responsibilities  of  war  resting  nponns,  it  will  be 
by  a  course  of  conduct  which  subiects  us,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  to  the  imputation  of  cowards 
— that  lies  still  and  invokes  aggression.'* 

The  inflammable  state  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Southern  people  had  already  been  very  distinct- 
ly manifested.  On  the  last  day  of  December, 
orders  were  issued  from  the  War  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  troops  South.  Late 
in  the  night,  perhaps  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock, 
these  orders  were  countermanded ;  but  in  tiie 
mean  time,  telegraphic  despatches  had  been 
sent  to  the  South,  and  a  number  of  forts  were 
taken.  In  North  Carolina,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, tlie  1st  of  January,  there  was  a  similar 
movement  on  foot,  and  a  despatch  went  down 
which  prevented  it,  by  giving  assurances  that 
the  orders  had  been  countermanded.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  sending  of  the  Star  of  the  West 
.  occurred,  other  reports  of  hostile  movements 
went  abroad,  and  the  people  occupied  some  of 
the  forts  in  North  Carolina ;  but  they  were  in- 
formed again  that  there  was  no  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  reinforce  them,  and 
they  were  abandoned. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  next  came  up 
before  the  Senate.  One  of  its  provisions 
authorized  the  construction  of  seven  steam- 
sloops  of  war,  when 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  said :  "  Now, 
sir,  why  is  the  navy  to  be  increased  ?  Is  there 
any  demand  for  these  steamers  ?  Is  there  any 
such  pressing  necessity  upon  the  military  arm 
of  the  country  to  be  strengthened,  as  to  induce 
Congress  to  borrow  money  at  the  ruinous  rates 
we  are  now  compelled  to  pay,  to  strengthen  it  ? 
I  ask  Senators  on  the  other  side  to  state  what 
the  necessity  is  ?  Is  there  any  apprehension 
of  war  ?  Is  there  any  apprehension  that  this 
Government  may  find  itself  unable  to  defend 
itself  on  any  sudden  emergency,  that  will  jus- 
tify us  in  borrowing  money  at  this  ruinous 
rate  for  the  purpose  now  of  increasing  the 
navy?" 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  replied :  "  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me,  I  will  say  that  it  is  recom- 
mended now  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
and,  furthermore,  that  since  the  last  session  of 


Congress  there  has  been  a  snrvey  of  the  nav^ 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  many  of  Tvhicli 
have  been  found  to  be  utterly  worthless ;  an<l 
that,  I  apprehend,  is  one  reason  why  a  good 
many  gentlemen,  who  were  recorded  as  having 
voted  against  the  proposition  last  year,  voted 
as  they  did  on  the  present  occasion." 

Mr.  Mason  responded :  "What  is  the  public 
emergency  that  calls  for  this  increase  of  the 
naval  force  when  we  have  no  war?    Our  com- 
merce is  not  unprotected ;  we  hear  of  no  com- 
plaint there.    We  have  no  unredressed  griev- 
ances in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  I  know  of^ 
that  call  for  an  increase  of  the  navy.    Why, 
then,  when  we  are  borrowing  money  at  a  rate 
of  usance  unknown  to  this  Government,  is  it 
asked  that  we  should  expend  $1,500,000  for  the 
increase  of  the  navy,  and  the  increase  of  this 
pecmliar  kind  of  naval  vessels — vessels  of  small 
draught  of  water,  and  which  are  to  be,  as  the 
amendment  requires,  heavily  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  draught  and  size  ?    Why,  sir,  we 
know  from  the  newspapers,  that  a  bill  is  about 
to  be  introduced,  or  has  been  introduced,  into 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  providing  for  a 
military  surveillance  upon  those  States  that  are 
no  longer  portions  of  this  Confederacy.    We 
have  had  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
circumstances  stated  in  the  biU,  to  discontinue 
the  ports  of  entry 

Mr.  Collamer:  "That  bill  has  no  warlike 
purpose  whatever.  It  is  to  avoid  that.  It  is 
to  declare  them  no  longer  ports  of  entry,  so 
that  ships  will  not  make  clearances  to  them. 
It  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  iQilitary 
force  there." 

Mr.  Mason :  "  I  have  not  spoken  one  word, 
Mr.  President,  of  the  reasons  that  induced 
the  honorable  Senator  to  introduce  that  bill. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  fact.  The  honorable 
Senator  has  introduced  a  bill  giving  author- 
ity to  the  President,  under  certain  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  bill,  to  discontinue  ports 
of  entry.  Very  welL  I  speak  of  the  fact 
only.  What  it  may  lead  to  is  another  ques- 
tion*" 

Referring  then  to  the  condition  of  the  seceded 
States,  Mr.  Mason  continued :  "  Now,  sir,  other 
gentlemen  may  shut  their  eyes  to  these  facts, 
if  they  think  it  wise  to  do  so.  I  come  from 
that  part  of  the  country;  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  existing  facts.  I  know  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  design  of  the  honorable  mover 
of  this  proposition,  if  these  steamers  are  buUt, 
they  will  be  part  of  the  naval  armament  of  this 
Confederation,  to  be  used  for  any  military  pur- 
poses that  the  public  exigencies  may  require ; 
and  I  know  that  the  proposition  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Vermont  will  lead  to  this, 
whatever  he  intends. 

"  It  is  high  time,  sir,  for  the  Government  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  things  on 
our  late  southern  borders,  and  determine  what 
those  relations  are.    They  should  meet  it  like 
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raeo.  Do  not  attempt  to  cover  it  up  and  to 
erade  it  or  disgnise  it ;  meet  it  in  full  froDt ; 
dadare  that  they  are  in  rebellion,  and  they  are 
to  be  put  down ;  or  declare  that  they  have  the 
i%bt  of  separation,  and  are  to  be  acknowledged 
in  their  separation.  This  is  my  view  of  that 
matter.  Those  States  being  out,  having  actn- 
4y  confederated,  having  assumed  a  nationality, 
I  diould  consider  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
tite  Government,  no  matter  what  question  sep- 
arate them — ^whether  it  be  a  slave  question, 
or  a  question  of  domestic  economy,  or  any  thing 
fke-^to  acknowledge  the  separation,  and  to  let 
tfaem  go  in  peace ;  but  until  those  relations  are 
aetUed  satisfactorily,  until  we  know  whether  Uie 
ana  of  this  Government  is  to  be  raised  against 
Sb»n,  by  no  vote  of  mine  shall  there  be  any 
additions  either  to  the  naval  or  military  service 
€f  the  country." 

Mr.  F^senden,  of  Mdne,  replied:  "The 
honorable  Senator  says  this  will  not  do ;  do  one 
&ing  or  another ;  declare  war  against  them,  if 
you  please,  or  else  declare  that  they  are  no  long- 
er a  part  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do  not 
ehoose  to  do  either  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
I  propose  simply  to  do  that  which  is  necessary 
for  our  own  protection  and  our  own  advantage. 
I  repeat,  I  am  acting,  as  yet,  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  legislating  for  the 
United  States,  and  not  for  South  Carolina,  or 
&r  any  seceded  State ;  and  as  long  as  I  sit  here, 
as  I  said  before,  I  take  it  that  is  my  duty. 
What,  then,  does  the  United  States  want  to  do? 
It  wishes  to  collect  its  own  revenue,  and  it 
wishes  for  force  enough,  if  force  is  necessary, 
to  accomplish  that  piirpose.  I  am  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  term  *  force,'  and  this  talk 
about  tiie  coercion  of  a  State.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  to  use 
&e  language  of  the  honorable  Senator,  to  speak 
plainly.  I  am  ready  to  speak  plainly  now  upon 
Uiat  subject ;  and  I  say  most  distinctly,  if  the 
time  ever  does  come,  in  my  judgment — I  speak 
tar  one— when  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  force 
in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  anywhere  and 
everywhere  within  what  is  properly  the  United 
States,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  it." 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  followed  and  said : 
**Mr.  President,  this  Government  cannot  be 
peaceably  destroyed,  or  overthrown,  or  divided. 
Before  that  should  be  done,  the  sovereigns 
themselves  would  come  here,  if  their  represent- 
atiTes  could  prove  recreant  in  their  defence  of 
it.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  never  give  their 
consent  to  a  peaceable  destruction  and  dissolu- 
tion of  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed. I  would  use  forbearance,  patience ;  I 
wodd  extend  every  degree  of  kindness,  and 
make  every  effort  for  conciliation  with  these 
people ;  but  to  admit  their  right  to  divide  the 
country,  to  take  a  State  out  of  the  Union,  or  to 
destroy  it ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  they  should 
peaceably  have  the  right  to  break  it  up,  I 
shoold  never  agree  to. 


"I  do  not  know  what  these  gentlemen  con- 
sider peace.  They  have  armed  themselves  by 
means  which  are  well  known  to  the  whole 
countiT.  They  have  illegally  taken  the  arms 
belonging  to  this  Government  ft-om  our  arse- 
nals. Cabinet  officers  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  been  in  complicity  in  this  treafK>n.  A 
foul  and  infamous  plot,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
existed  to  destroy  this  Government  Provi- 
dence, rather  than  the  skill  or  attention  of  the 
people,  has  arrested  it. 

**I  tell  these  gentlemen,  in  my  Judgment, 
this  treason  must  come  to  an  end — peacefXilly, 
I  hope ;  but  never,  in  my  Indgment,  peace- 
fully by  the  ignominious  submission  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  traitors — never.  I 
desire  peace,  but  I  would  amply  provide  means 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  war,  if  ne- 
cessary." 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  answered :  *'  To  what 
purposes  are  these  steamers  to  be  applied? 
Why  is  it  at  this  time,  when  our  resources  are 
less  than  they  have  been  for  many  years,  when 
our  credit  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  why  is  it  now  deemed  neces- 
sary to  borrow  $1,200,000  to  build  seven  new 
steamers?  This  question  would  have  been  per- 
tinent ;  it  is  now  pertinent ;  it  will  remain  per- 
tinent ;  but  the  purpose  was  disclosed  in  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  mean  the  thin,  keen-visaged, 
eagle-eyed  Senator,  but  I  mean  the  bellicose 
Senator,  (lauffhter,)  whose  voice  is  still  for 
war,  whose  object  is  to  involve  us  in  serious, 
deadly  conflict ;  and  he  says  he  wants  them  to 
coerce  sovereign  States." 

The  other  propositions  which  had  been 
introduced  to  the  Senate,  having  in  view  a 
settlement  of  difficulties,  may  be  as  well  no- 
ticed here.  The  debates  occasioned  by  them 
were  generally  different  aspects  of  one  great 
subject,  and  strictly  form  a  part  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  discussions.  Other  measures,  snch  as 
the  admission  of  Kansas,  and  the  organization 
of  governments  for  tlie  other  territories,  are 
entitled  to  be  placed  in  this  class,  as  the  dis- 
cussions upon  tnem  embraced  many  views  re- 
lating to  the  crisis  in  public  affairs. 

Three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  One 
proposed  to  change  the  mode  of  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  electoral  college  to  a  vote  sub- 
stantially and  directly  by  the  people.  The 
second  proposed  that  the  Senators  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  once 
in  six  years,  instead  of  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  respective  States.  The  third  provided  that 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  term  of  the  first  class  is  to  expire 
in  four  years  from  the  time  that  the  classinca- 
tion  is  made;  of  the  second  class  in  eight 
years ;  and  of  the  third  class  in  twelve  years ; 
and  as  these  vacancies  occur  they  are  to  be  filled 
by  persons  chosen — one-half  from  the  slave 
States^  and  the  other  half  from  the  non-slave- 
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holding  States,  thereby  taking  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  their  selection 
goes,  from  the  respective  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try; also  that  either  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  at  each  election  shall  be  from  the 
slaveholding  States.  These  propositions  were 
brought  forward  as  calculated  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  or  compladnt  manifested  in  different 
portions  of  the  country. 

Whilst  aiming  at  the  same  object  as  his 
Southern  friends,  he  hoped  to  secure  it  by  dif- 
ferent means.  Secession  was  no  remedy  for 
the  evils  complained  of.  '^I  think  that  this 
battle  ought  to  be  fought  not  outside  but  inside 
of  the  Union,  and  upon  the  battlementa  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  believe  I  may  speak  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  for  the  people  of  my  State,  we  in- 
tend to  fight  that  battle  inside  and  not  outside 
of  the  Union ;  and  if  anybody  must  go  out  of 
the  Union,  it  must  be  those  who  violate  it. 
We  do  not  intend  to  go  out.  It  is  our  Consti- 
tution; it  is  our  Union,  growing  out  of  the 
Constitution;  and  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
driven  from  it  or  out  of  the  Union." 

He  was  opposed  to  seceding  or  breaking  up 
the  Union  until  all  honorable  means  had  been 
exhausted  in  trying  to  obtain  from  the  North- 
ern States  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution  and  all  its  guarantees. 
He  denied  the  right  of  any  State  to  secede  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
States  which  made  the  compact  Believing 
that  the  opinion  that  a  State  had  a  right  to 
secede,  had  resulted  from  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1799,  he  examined  the  sub- 
ject and  said :  "  Take  the  resolutions ;  take  the 
report  of  Mr.  Madison  upon  them ;  take  Mr. 
Madison^s  expositions  of  them  in  1832  and 
1833 :  his  letter  to  Mr.  Trist ;  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Webster ;  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rives ;  and  when 
all  are  summed  up,  this  doctrine  of  a  State, 
either  assuming  her  highest  political  attitude 
or  otherwise,  having  the  right  of  her  own  will 
to  dissolve  all  connection  with  this  Confed- 
eracy, is  an  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  plain 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  hold  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  makes  no  provision,  as  said 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  its 
own  destruction.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
breaking  up  the  Government,  and  no  State  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  secede  and  withdraw 
from  the  Union. 

"  I  know  that  the  inquiry  may  be  made,  how 
is  a  State,  then,  to  have  redress  ?  There  is  but 
one  way,  and  that  is  expressed  by  the  people 
of  Tennessee.  You  have  entered  into  this 
compact ;  it  was  mutual ;  it  was  reciprocal ; 
and  you  of  your  own  volition  have  no  right  to 
withdraw  and  break  the  compact,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  parties.  What  remedy, 
then,  has  the  State  ?  It  has  a  remedy  that  re- 
mans and  abides  with  every  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth — when  grievances  are  without 
a  remedy,  or  without  redress,  when  oppression 


becomes  intolerable,  they  have  the  great  inbeir- 
ent  right  of  revolution,  and  that  is  all  there  Is 
of  it. 

"  Sir,  if  the  doctrine  of  secession  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  upon  the  mere  whim  of  a  State,  thi^ 
Government  is  at  an  end.    I  am  as  much  op^- 
posed  to  a  strong,  or  what  may  be  called  hy 
some  a  consolidated  Government,  as  it  is  pK>s— 
sible  for  a  man  to  be ;  but  while  I  am  greatljr 
opposed  to  that,  I  want  a  €k>vemment  strong' 
eiiough  to  preserve  its  own  existence;    tb&t; 
will  not  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  or 
whenever  a  little  dissatisfaction  takes  place  in 
one  of  its  members.    If  the  States  hare  the 
right  to.  secede  at  will  and  pleasure,  for  real  or 
imaginary  evils  or  oppressions,  I 'repeat  again, 
this  Government  is  at  an  end ;  it  is  not  strongs- 
er  than  a  rope  of  sand ;  its  own  weight  will 
tumble  it  to  pieces,  and  it  cannot  exist.'* 

This  position  was  fortified  by  reference  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Jefiferson,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Mr.  Webster,  and  General  Jackson. 

^'In  travelling  through  the  instrument  we 
find  how  the  Government  is  created,  how  it  is 
to  be  perpetuated,  and  how  it  may  be  enlarged 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  States  constitut- 
ing the  Confederacy ;  but  do  we  find  any  pro- 
vision for  winding  it  up,  except  on  that  great 
inherent  principle  that  it  may  be  wound  up  by 
the  States— not  by  a  State,  but  by  the  States 
which  spoke  it  into  existence— and  by  no  other 
means.  That  is  a  means  of  taking  down  the 
Government  that  the  Constitution  could  not 
provide  for.  It  is  above  the  Constitution ;  it 
is  beyond  any  provision  that  can  be  made  by 
mortal  man. 

"  The  Constitution  was  intended  to  be  per- 
petual. In  reference  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws  what  do  we  find  ?  As  early  as  1796,  Con- 
gress passed  an  excise  law,  taxing  distilleries 
throughout  the  country,  and  what  were  called 
the  whiskey  boys  of  Pennsylvania  resisted  the 
law.  The  Government  wanted  means.  It  t^ed 
distilleries.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  resist- 
ed it.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  resisting  a  constitutional  law, 
and  all  of  the  people  of  a  State  doing  so  ?  But 
because  you  can  apply  the  term  coercion  in 
one  case  to  a  State,  and  in  the  other  call  it 
simply  the  execution  of  the  law  against  indi- 
viduals, you  say  there  is  a  great  distmction. 
We  do  not  assume  the  power  to  coerce  a  State, 
but  we  assume  that  Congress  has  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  and  Congress  has  the  right 
to  enforce  that  law  when  obstructions  and  im- 
pediments are  opposed  to  its  enforcement. 
Such  was  the  action  of  Washington,  and  sim- 
ilar was  the  action  of  Jackson  in  1832." 

In  considering  the  circumstances  which  migbt 
arise  in  consequence  of  secession,  he  alluded  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  when 
Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  took  occasion  to  say 
that  he  "  did  not  know  of  a  citizen  of  any 
southwestern  State  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi who  does  not  acknowledge  the  propriety 
fnd  necessity  of  extending  to  every  citizen  of 
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die  eoimtrj  whose  streams  flow  into  tbe  Mis- 
a^ppi  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
die  free  interchange  of  all  of  the  agricnltural 
^odocts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
a  coarse  is  dictated  not  only  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice,  but  by  the  recognized 
and  well-understood  interests  of  the  south- 
western States.  On  this  point,  I  can  speak 
Tith  entire  confidence  of  the  sentiment  of  Lou- 


The  right  has  been  claimed  by  the  United 
States  to  occupy  foreign  territory  on  the  ground 
(rf  its  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  tbe  country.  On  this  principle  the 
Government  acted  in  the  case  of  Florida.  This 
was  the  principle  announced  at  Ostend,  where 
the  American  ministers  to  the  three  principal 
eoorts  of  Europe  met  and  considered  tbe 
grounds  upon  which  the  Government  would  be 
justified  in  acquiring  Cuba.  Dow  would  this 
doctrine  bear  upon  Louisiana  when  out  of  the 
Union  and  holding  the  key  to  the  Gulf— the 
outlet  of  the  commerce  of  the  West? 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  replied  that  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  laws  in  South  Carolina, 
when  she  was  not  a  member  of  this  Confed- 
eracy, would  bring  about  civil  war.  No  au- 
thority to  conquer  States  and  hold  them  as 
provinces  is  found  in  the  Constitution.  No 
such  power  is  conferred  on  the  Government. 
He  exclaimed :  *^  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  I  dis- 
like war.  I  would  never  make  it  or  encourage 
it,  except  in  defence  of  right,  in  defence  of 
honor,  in  defence  of  truth  and  justice.  I  would 
go  into  battle  and  fight  for  the  right;  but  I 
will  never  force  war  upon  a  people,  or  inaugu- 
rate it,  imless  it  is  authorized,  and  unless  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so  in  defence  of  right ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  would  not  make  war  to  conquer  a  peo- 
ple contending  simply  for  a  right  that  has  been 
refused,  for  a  right  that  they  cannot  have  in 
the  Union,  and  for  a  right  that  they  can  have 
out  of  the  Union,  even  if  tyrants,  or  rulers  that 
would  be  tyrants,  should  undertake  to  coerce 
them.  The  man  that  would  do  it,  the  man 
that  would  inaugurate  it,  would  drench  this 
country  in  blood." 

In  his  opinion,  reorganization  was  the  only 
means  to  restore  the  country.  "  If  we  would 
bring  about  that  reorganization,  if  we  would 
rebuild  the  fabric  that  has  been  stricken  down, 
we  must  maintain  peace.  Inaugurate  force, 
inaugurate  war  in  this  country,  and  all  hope  of 
reconstruction  has  vanished  forever." 

He  argued  that  if  the  party  that  succefded 
in  the  late  triumph  had  indicated  to  the  coun- 
try that  they  were  now  ready  to  see  justice 
done ;  that  they  were  ready  to  extend  to  every 
Southern  State  the  rights  they  claim  for  them- 
eelves ;  if  they  had,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  said— "Amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  acceptable  to  us,  and  ratified  by 
our  people,  extending  justice  to  all,"  to-day 
the  Union  would  have  been  safe,  and  secession 
trould  not  have  been  possible. 

Declaring  this  to  be  the  greatest  Govern- 


ment ever  created  by  the  wit  of  man,  he  thus 
stated  his  view  of  tbe  cause  of  its  destruction : 
"I  look  upon  our  Constitution  as  the  best 
system  of  government  ever  formed  by  man.  I 
would  to  God  it  could  be  maintained  as  it  is. 
I  wish  that  equality  could  prevail.  I  would  to 
Heaven  that  justice  could  be  dealt  out  falriy  to 
every  man  of  every  State  of  this  Union,  as  pro- 
vided by  that  great  system  of  government. 
But  it  cannot  be  so.  Public  opinion  is  in  its 
way.  The  Northern  sectional  party  is  opposed 
to  it ;  and  you  cannot  have  rights  equal  with 
them  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  They 
break  it  up,  not  we.  They  destroy  it  by  reus- 
ing to  comply  with  its  provisions.  They  tram- 
ple it  under  foot,  because  tliev  will  not  do  jus- 
tice to  their  friends.  They  claim  the  territory, 
though  won  by  tlie  blood  of  the  gallant  South- 
ern men  as  well  as  the  Northern  men.  They 
refuse  to  the  Soutliem  man  one  inch  of  terri- 


tory for  his  prop 


rty.  though  it  cost  him  his 


money  and  his  blood, 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  declared  that  the 
present  state  of  things  had  been  foreseen  for 
'years.  South  Carolina  had  dissolved  the  Union 
which  connected  her  with  the  other  States  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  proclaimed  herself  inde- 
pendent. He  said:  "  ne,  tlie  representatives 
of  those  remaining  States,  stand  here  to-day, 
bound  either  to  recognize  that  independence  or 
to  overthrow  It ;  either  to  permit  her  peaceful 
secession  from  the  Confederacy,  or  to  put  her 
down  by  force  of  arms.  That  is  the  issue. 
That  is  Uie  sole  issue.  No  artifice  can  conceal 
it.  No  attempts  by  men  to  disguise  it  from 
their  own  consciences,  and  from  an  excited 
or  alarmed  public,  can  suflSce  to  conceal  it. 
Those  attempts  are  equally  futile  and  disin- 
genuous." 

His  anticipations  of  the  extent  to  which  se- 
cession would  reach  embraced  all  the  slave- 
holding  States.  *^  Next  week,  Mi.«sissippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida  will  have  declared  them- 
selves independent ;  the  week  after,  Georgia ; 
and  a  little  later,  Louisiana ;  soon,  very  soon, 
to  be  followed  by  Texas  and  Arkansas.  I  con- 
fine myself  purposely  to  these  eight  States, 
because  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  those  whose 
action  we  know  with  positive  certainty,  and 
which  no  man  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to 
controvert.  I  designedly  exclude  others,  about 
whose  action  I  feel  equally  confident,  although 
others  may  raise  a  cavil." 

That  South  Carolina  had*  a  right  to  take  the 
course  she  pursued,  the  Senator  attempted  to 
prove  from  the  admitted  right  of  all  men  to 
self-government,  and  having  tliis  right  she 
formed  a  compact  with  the  other  States,  which 
had  been  broken  on  the  part  of  some  of  them, 
and  was  therefore  broken  on  the  part  of  all. 
Between  the  right  to  secede  and  the  right 
of  revolution,  he  thus  discriminated :  "  I  say, 
therefore,  that  I  distinguish  the  rights  of  the 
States  under  the  Constitution  into  two  classes : 
one  resulting  from  the  nature  of  their  bargain ; 
if  the  bargain  is  broken  by  the  sister  States,  to 
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consider  themselves  freed  from  it  on  the  ground 
of  hreaoh  of  compact ;  if  the  hargain  be  not 
broken,  but  the  powers  be  perverted  to  their 
wrong  and  their  oppression,  then,  whenever 
that  wrong  and  oppression  shall  become  suffi- 
ciently aggravated,  the  revolutionary  right — 
the  last  inherent  right  of  man  to  preserve 
freedom,  property,  and  safety — arises,  and  must 
be  exercised,  for  none  other  will  meet  the  case." 

The  act  of  a  State  absolves  all  its  subjects, 
says  the  Senator,  addressing  the  Republican 
side,  and  when  you  deny  that  you  will  coerce 
a  State,  but  assert  that  you  mean  to  execute 
the  laws  agtunst  individuals,  it  is  an  absurdity. 
"This  whole  scheme,  this  whole  fancy,  that 
jou  can  treat  the  act  of  a  sovereign  State, 
issued  in  an  authoritative  form,  and  in  her  col- 
lective capacity  as  a  State,  as  being  utterly  out 
of  existence ;  that  you  can  treat  the  State  as 
still  belonging  collectively  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  that  you  can  proceed,  without  a  solitary 
Federal  officer  in  the  State,  to  enforce  your 
laws  against  private  individuals,  is  as  vain,  as 
idle,  and  delusive,  as  any  dream  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  man.  The  thing  cannot* 
be  done.  It  is  only  asserted  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  up  the  true  question,  than  which 
there  is  no  other ;  you  must  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  seceding  State,  or  reduce 
her  to  subjection  by  war." 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  rising  for  the  final 
time  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  after 
a  few  preliminary  words,  thus  prooeieded: 
"  It  is  my  purpose  to  reply,  as  I  may,  to  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  do  so,  be- 
cause it  is,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  the  ablest 
speech  which  I  have  heard,  perhaps  the  ablest 
I  shall  hear,  upon  that  side  of  the  question,  and 
in  that  view  of  the  subject ;  because  it  is  re- 
spectful in  tone  and  elevated  in  manner ;  and 
because,  while  it  will  be  my  fortune  to  differ 
from  him  npon  many,  nay,  most  of  the  points 
to  which  he  has  addressed  himself,  it  is  not,  I 
trust,  inappropriate  for  me  to  say  that  much  of 
what  he  has  said,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  said  it,  has  tended  to  increase  the  personal 
respect— nay,  I  may  say  the  admiration — which 
I  have  learned  to  feel  for  him.  And  yet,  sir, 
while  I  say  this,  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying 
of  a  great  man — Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe — who, 
when  he  was  asked  for  his  critical  opinion  upon 
a  book  just  then,  published,  and  which  was 
making  a  great  sensation  in  London,  said :  '  Sir, 
the  fellow  who  has  written  that,  has  done  very 
well  what  nobody  ought  ever  to  do  at  all.' 

"  The  entire  object  of  the  speech  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  offer  a  philosophical  and  consti- 
tutional disquisition  to  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  Government  at  all ;  that  it  has  no  principle 
of  vitality ;  that  it  is  to  be  overturned  by  a 
touch ;  dwindled  into  insignificance  by  a  doubt ; 
dissolved  by  a  breath ;  not  by  maladministra- 
tion merely,  but  in  consequence  of  organic  de- 
fects, interwoven  with  its  very  existence. 


"  But,  sir,  this  purpose — strange  and  mouro* 
fill  in  anybody,  still  more  so  in  him — ^this  pur- 
pose has  a  terrible  significance  now  and  here. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  honorable  Senator,  the 
Union  is  this  day  dissolved ;  it  is  broken  and 
disintegrated;  civil  war  is  a  consequence  at 
once  necessary  and  inevitable.  Standing  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  he  speaks  like  a  prophet 
of  woe.  The  burden  of  the  prediction  is  the 
echo  of  what  the  distinguished  gentleman  now 
presiding  in  that  chair  has  said  before— (Mr. 
Iverson  in  the  chair) — *  Too  late !  too  late  I ' 
The  gleaming  and  lurid  lights  of  war  flash 
around  his  brow,  even  while  he  speaks.  And, 
sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exquisite  amenity  of 
his  tone  and  manner  we  could  easily  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  saw  the  flashing  of  the 
armor  of  the  soldier  beneath  the  robe  of  the 
Senator. 

"  My  purpose  is  far  different ;  sir,  I  think  it 
is  fer  higher.  I  desire  to  contribute  my  poor 
argrament  to  maintain  the  dignity,  the  honor 
of  the  Government  under  whidi  I  live,  and  be- 
neath whose  august  shadow  I  hope  to  die.  I 
propose,  in  opposition  to  all  that  has  been  said, 
to  show  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  very  deed  a  real,  substantial  power, 
ordained  by  the  people,  not  dependent  upon 
States ;  sovereign  in  its  sphere ;  a  Union,  and 
not  a  compact  between  sovereign  States ;  that, 
according  to  its  true  theory,  it  has  the  inherent 
capacity  of  self-protection ;  that  its  Constitution 
is  a  perpetuity,  beneficent,  unfailing,  grand ; 
and  that  its  powers  are  equally  capable  of  exer- 
cise against  domestic  treason  and  against  for- 
eign foes.  Such,  sir,  is  the  main  purpose  of  my 
speech ;  and  what  I  may  say  additional  to  this, 
will  be  drawn  from  me  in  reply  to  the  speech 
to  which  I  propose  now  to  address  myself," 

He  then  proceeded  to  deny  that  this  Gov- 
ernment was  a  compact,  that  there  was  snch 
a  right  as  that  of  secession,  or  that  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  South,  were 
sufficient  to  justify  their  proposed  course  of 
action. 

Tnese  propositions  went  to  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  and  the  subsequent  debate  em- 
braced all  the  measures  before  that  committee. 
No  separate  and  favorable  action  was  taken 
upon  them  in  the  Senate. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  in  tlie 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
previous  to  his  retirement,  contains  in  a  few 
words  the  entire  claim  made  by  Southern  mem- 
ber%  of  what  was  necessary  to  secure  tlieir 
rights.    It  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Rttolvtdt  That  it  shall  be  declared,  by  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  that  property  in  slaves,  recognised 
as  such  hy  the  local  law  or  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  all  consti- 
tutional and  Federal  relations  as  any  other  species  of 
property  so  recognized ;  and,  like  other  property,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  the  local 
law  of  any  other  State,  either  in  escape  thereto,  or  of 
transit  or  sojourn  of  the  owner  therein ;  and  in  no  case 
whatever  shall  such  property  be  subject  to  be  divested 
or  impaired  bv  any  legislative  act  of  the  United  Stat«^ 
or  of  any  of  the  territories  thereof. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  np  or 
disooased  before  the  Senate. 

The  admission  of  Kansas,  as  a  State  of  the 
Union,  was  made  a  question  in  the  Senate  by 
the  report  of  a  bill  for  that  pnrpose.  Bnt  the 
cnsoB  of  the  country  was  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  remarks  of  all  speakers. 

Ur.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  expressed  his 
eonviction  that  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
the  Northern  people  on  the  snbiect  of  slavery, 
•I  an  abstract  question,  were  embraced  in  these 
three  propositions : 

L  That  abkrerr,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States^ 
is  a  moral  as  well  as  social  and  political  eril. 
S.  That  the  owners  and  their  slares  are  created 

ri ;  that  they  are  endowed  aUke  with  the  inalien- 
rights  of  hfe,  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
aeas ;  and  that  to  secnre  these  rights  e<)ually  to  both 
aoremments  are  instituted,  derinng  their  Just  power 
nmn  the  consent  of  the  goremed. 

Z.  That  as  the  owners  and  their  slares  are  created 
equal,  the  fonner  cannot  rightAiUr  acquire  or  hold 
doounioa  over,  or  propertjr  in,  the  latter  without  his 


He  said  "  that,  under  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  freedom  of  couscience,  they  have  a  ftiU 
and  perfect  right  to  entertain  these  opinions. 
B  is  no  cause  g^  ouarrel  between  us  ana  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  South  entertain  directly 
antagonistic  opinions  as  matters  of  conscience 
and  as  matters  of  political  opinion,  on  each  one 
of  these  propositions.  They  claim  the  right 
under  the  same  high  sanction  to  entertain  these 
opiniona,  and  we  say  that  it  is  no  cause  of  quar- 
rel, and  should  be  none. 

"  What  we  now  complain  of  is,  that  in  the 
year  1856  these  questions,  known  to  be  ques- 
tions of  antagonism,  monilly  and  socially,  if 
not  politically,  incapable  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  were  seized  upon 
by  political  leaders  at  the  North  and  incor- 
porated as  the  basis,  as  the  ^  central  idea,'  of  a 
political  association  which,  rising  upon  the 
strength  of  this  prevailing  sentiment  at  the 
Nortii,  has  finally  taken  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  fatal  stab  to  this  Union  was  made  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  in  1856,  when  these 
propositions  were  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  There  was  the  birth  of 
Republicanism,  and  there  was  the  birth  of 
organized  sectionalism ;  its  le^timate  fruits  are 
agitation,  dissension,  alienation,  and,  finally, 
disunion,  in  some  form  or  other.  In  my  hon- 
est conviction,  there  is  to  be  found  the  true 
origin  of  disunionism,  and  there  the  real  re- 
sponsibility for  that  catastrophe. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  it  is  in 
tlus  platform  that  is  so  offensive  to  the  South ; 
for  the  real  foundation  of  our  complaints  is  to 
be  found  here.  Gentlemen  of  the  North  seem 
not  to  comprehend  this.  They  even  take  up 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  mere  suspicion  that  some 
wrong  may  be  done ;  some,  that  it  is  merely 
because  we  were  defeated  in  the  election ;  be- 
eaose  we  have  lost  our  candidates ;  because  we 
bare  failed  in  holding  the  GK)vemment  which 


we  have  held  so  long,  that  we  manifest  such 
deep  concern.  I  tdH  theno^  in  all  candor,  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  this.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
entertained  opinions  and  stood  upon  a  pli^orm 
that  did  not,  in  our  estimation,  involve  our  final 
destruction— I  mean  the  destmction  of  our 
Southern  intereats  and  inatitntioni— we  i^ould 
have  acquiesced  in  hia  election  as  cheerfully  as 
in  that  of  any  other  man.  What,  then,  is  it 
in  this  platform  to  which  we  take  exception  ? 
The  first  thing  is,  that  it  reoogniaes  the  general 
principle  that  JILL  men  are craated  equal;  and, 
in  recognizing  this,  asserts,  as  a  fact,  that  Gov- 
ernments are  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
alike  the  ri^^hts  of  life  and  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happmess  to  the  slave  and  to  his  owner. 
That  general  principle,  if  applied  in  the  States, 
would  liberate  four  million  slaves.  This  is  a 
necessary  deduction  fh>m  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  two  races.  But 
the  Republican  party,  I  must  do  them  the  Jus- 
tice to  say,  do  not  in  their  platform  make  the 
application  of  this  general  principle  to  the 
States.  They  confine  it  to  those  places  within 
which  Congress  has,  according  to  the  platform 
of  1856,  ^ezduaive  jurisdiction.'  Then,  the 
position  is  this :  you  concede  that  in  the  States 
we  have  a  right  to  ei^joy  this  property,  and  you 
profess  to  be  wiUing  that  tnis  constitutional 
guarantee  shall  be  maintained ;  yet,  in  so  do- 
ing, you  avow  a  principle  to  be  applied  to  all 
othev  places  withm  which  Congress  has  Juris- 
diction, which  principle  fixes  a  stigma  on  every 
Southern  man  who  is  the  owner  of  a  slave ; 
which  principle  would,  if  applied,  (and  which, 
if  you  had  the  power,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  you 
would  ApplyO  would  set  ft'ee  every  slave  of  the 
South.  Without  undertaking  to  say  that  this 
would  be  done  without  regard  to  other  con- 
sequences than  the  lose  of  property,  yet  to  a 
Southern  mind  these  other  consequences  are  so 
frightful,  that  when  a  party  plants  itself  on  a 
principle  so  alarming  and  so  destructive,  if  car- 
ried out  into  all  its  legitimate  results,  we  can 
but  feel  that  our  security  is  small,  when  all  we 
have  to  repose  upon  is  the  professions  of  that 
party,  that  it  will  regard  our  rights  within  the 
States,  when  the  same  party  tells  us  that  rights 
which  we  regard  the  same  outside  of  the  States, 
it  intends  to  disregard. 

**  Mr.  President,  these,  in  my  estimation,  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Southern  mind  is 
now  resting,  and  upon  which  the  Southern  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  settied  conviction  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Republican 
platform,  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  an  institution  which,  in  the  South, 
is  identified  with  all  our  interests,  with  all  our 
happiness,  with  all  our  prosperity,  socially, 
politically,  and  materially.  This  is  our  convic- 
tion, and  this  conviction  is  strengthened  when 
we  turn  to  the  antecedents,  politically,  of  the 
candidate  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  electing." 

In  his  opinion  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  South  is  that  of  demanding  guarantees 
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which  shall  be  unalterable — that  shall  recognize 
distinctly  and  fully  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
man  to  his  slave  as  property,  and  other  points 
of  much  importance  connected  with  the  fugi- 
tive slave-law.  This  the  South  demands,  or  it 
demands  secession  or  revolution.  He  then  al- 
luded to  a  border  State  Convention,  to  deter- 
mine on  these  guarantees  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance. 

No  direct  reply  was  made  to  this  speaker. 
Mr.  Oollamer,  of  Vermont,  who  followed,  con- 
fined his  remarks  strictly  to  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Kansas.  Much  time  was  afterwards 
occupied  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate— ayes,  86 ;  noes,  16. 

Subsequently  the  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
government  for  the  territory  of  Arizona  being 
before  the  Senate, 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  moved  an  addi- 
tional section,  providing  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico,  providing  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  slaves,  be  extended  to 
Arizona.  To  this  motion  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois,  moved  an  amendment,  providing  that 
the  law  of  Mexico,  respecting  African  slavery, 
as  it  existed  in  said  territory  upon  its  acquisi- 
tion, should  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  then  took  the 
floor,  and  declared  that  he  should  support  the 
amendment.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
lived  together  in  peace  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  That  peace  has  rested  upon  two  fun- 
damental ideas :  first,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  shall 
make  no  aggression  upon  slavery  in  the  States ; 
and  the  other,  equally  fundamental,  that  neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  the  slaveholders 
of  the  slave  States  shall  make  any  aggressions 
upon  or  undertake  to  overturn  freedom  in  the 
territories.  Upon  these  grounds  the  people  may 
live  for  generations  to  come ;  but  if  the  citizens 
of  the  free  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
shall  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  over- 
turn slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  or  if 
the  citizens  of  the  slave  States  or  the  Federal 
Government  shall  undertake  to  overturn  free- 
dom in  the  territories,  they  cannot  have  peace. 

After  examining  the  Constitution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  the  objections  urged  to  the 
Republican  platform  by  Senator  Nicholson,  he 
emphatically  declared  his  sentiment  thus :  "  I 
say  to  these  gentlemen  that,  upon  that  idea 
that  the  Constitution  establishes  slavery,  you 
cannot  have  peace  on  the  slavery  question ;  and 
you  may  just  as  well  know  it  first  as  last.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  believe  that 
the  Constitution  is,  and  will  never  consent  that 
it  shall  be  altered  so  that  it  will  become,  a 
slavery-extending  Constitution  by  force  of  its 
own  terms.  We  do  not  ask  either  that  you  put 
upon  it  tiiat  construction  which  shall  abolish  sla- 
ery  in  any  State  or  in  any  territory.  We  say, 
let  the  Constitution  be  as  our  fathers  made  it ; 
let  it  be  neutral — neither  affirming  nor  deny- 
ing, and  then  you  can  have  peace.*' 


After  discussing  the  various  causes  of  irrit^ 
tion,  he  observed  that  those  men  who  are  re- 
garded as  the  Abolitionists  in  this  country; 
those  men  who  have  denounced  the  Constitu- 
tion as  being  a  covenant  with  hell,  because  they 
were  bound  to  return  these  fugitives  to  slavery, 
stand  looking  on  with  an  anxiety  and  intensity 
of  interest  which  cannot  be  conceived.    Their 
prayers  go  up,  day  and  night,  that  this  Union 
may  be  broken — that  the  free  States  of  the 
North  may  no  longer  be  compelled  by  the  bond 
of  Union  to  surrender  the  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
proceeded  by  saying  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  owes  a  double  allegiance ;    one  to 
this  Federal  Government,  and  another  to  the 
State  in  which  he  lives.    He  may  be  gnilty  of 
treason  against  either ;   he  may  be  guilty  of 
treason  against  both ;  but  within  their  spheres 
each  government  is  sovereign  and  supreme.    If 
Congress  steps  beyond  the  powers  delegated  by 
the  Constitution,  to  enact  any  law,  it  is  abso- 
lutely void.    If  the  State  should  step  beyond 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
limits  the  power  of  the  States  to  enact  a  law  in 
conflict  with  it,  it  is  simply  unconstitutional, 
null,  and  void. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  wished  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, under  that  form  of  government  a  citizen 
can  be  placed,  by  the  conflict  between  these 
two  governments,  in  a  position  where  he  must 
of  necessity  be  guilty  of  treason  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  therefore  be  bound  to  be  hung 
any  way  ? 

Mr.  Doolittle  replied :  "  No,  sir ;  he  cannot ; 
for  if  the  State  declares  that  to  be  treason 
which  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  void,  as  being  in  conflict  with  it,  it  is  no 
treason ;  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  fundamental  law  of  your  State, 
and  any  act  or  declaration  making  it  treason  to 
do  an  act  which  is  in  conflict  with  tlie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  made 
treason  by  the  State,  although  they  may  de- 
clare it  so." 

Mr.  Benjamin  :  "  If  they  declare  it  so,  and 
hang  the  citizen  because  they  declare  it  so, 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  him  that  in 
theory  the  decision  was  wrong?" 

Mr.  Doolittle :  **  The  citizen  must  judge  at 
his  peril.  If  a  law  is  enacted  by  Congress 
which  is  within  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  citizen  will  judge  at  his  peril ;  and 
if  he  undertakes  to  break  up  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States,  any  act  which  the  State  may  declare 
in  conflict  with  it  is  simply  unconstitutional, 
null,  and  void." 

Mr.  Benjamin  :  "  As  a  practical  proposition, 
if  the  citizen  of  a  State  is,  by  the  action  of  bis 
State,  which  he  cannot  control,  commanded  to 
do  a  certain  thing  under  the  penalty  of  being 
hanged  undt r  the  law  of  the  State ;  and  if  that 
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thing  ia  treason  under  the  Ck)n8titntion  and 
hirs  of  the  United  States^  is  it  possible,  nnder 
the  law  of  nations,  and  onder  the  conunon  sen- 
timents of  hmnanity  that  govern  mankind,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  to  act 
upon  the  individnal  who  is  placed  imder  duress 
to  commit  treason,  instead  of  first  relievbg  him 
from  that  duress  by  making  war  upon  the 
State!" 

3£r.  Doolittle:  "If  the  man  is  to  be  hung 
if  he  does  the  act,  and  to  be  hung  if  he  does 
Bot,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it 
win  make  no  great  difference,  (laughter ;)  but, 
ss  a  question  of  law,  if  he  does  an  act  which  is 
treason  against  the  United  States,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  do  that  act  by  a  law  of  the  State,  the 
State  law  is  Toid,  because  it  is  in  conflict  with 
tbe  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States.^' 

Mr.  BeDJamin :  "  Then  would  the  hanging  be 

TOid?" 

,  Mr.  Doolittle:  "The  hanging  would  be  a 
certainty,  (laughter ;)  it  would  not  be  void  for 
uncertainty.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  where 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks 
in  language  clear  enough  to  delegate  power  to 
this  Government,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  one, 
ten,  one  hundred,  or  all  the  citizens  of  a  State, 
to  annul  that  act  of  Congress;  because  the 
Constitution  and  the  acts  in  pursuance  of  it  are 
the  supreme  law  of  that  State,  and  binding  on 
every  citizen  and  upon  all  the  citizens  in  that 
State,  and  every  citizen  must,  of  course,  act  at 
bis  peril." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  continued  the  de- 
bate by  saying :  **  It  seems  to  me  that  North- 
em  Senators  most  perniciously  overlook  the 
main  point  at  issue  between  the  two  sections 
of  our  Confederacy.  We  claim  that  there  is 
property  in  slaves,  and  they  deny  it.  Until  we 
shall  settle,  upon  some  basis,  that  point  of  con- 
troversy, it  is  idle  to  talk  of  going  any  fUrther. 
The  Southern  people  have  $4,000,000,000  locked 
up  in  this  kind  of  property.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  their  slaves  are  worth  so  much ;  but 
their  real  property,  their  stock,  their  household 
goods,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  security  of  that  kind  of  property. 

"  During  the  first  forty  years  of  our  national 
existence,  I  undertake  to  affinn  that  no  man, 
North  or  South,  pretended  to  deny  the  great 
fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  property  in 
^ves.  About  1818,  1819,  1820,  this  aoctrine 
of  refusing  to  reco^ize  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  sprang  up.  it  has  continued  to  intensify 
from  that  day  to  this,  until  we  find  ourselves  in 
our  present  condition.  Now,  I  ask  Senators  on 
the  other  side  if,  looking  at  this  thing  calmly, 
they  can  for  an  instant  suppose  that,  under  any 
possible  conceivable  state  of  the  case,  we  can 
voluntarily  consent  to  live  under  a  Government 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  power,  on  the  4th 
of  Mansh,  which  openly  and  undisguisedly  tells 
us  that  all  this  vast  interest  is  to  be  outlawed 
under  the  common  Government;  tliat  the 
$4,000,000,000  invested  in  this  property,  the 
aocumulation  of  centuries  of  hard  labor,  mus- 


cular and  physical  lab<»*,  is  going  to  be  volun- 
tarily abandoned — abandoned,  I  mean,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  this  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  fifteen 
States  ol  this  Union,  will  consent  to  live  under 
a  Government  ouUawed  by  its  authority! 
That  is  the  stem  proposition  which  vou  submit 
to  us.  That  is  the  proposition  which  we  as 
sternly  reject.  Can  we  ever  consent  to  remain 
in  any  Government,  and  know  it  only  through 
its  taxing  power?  Do  rational  men  of  the 
North  suppose  that  nine  million  Sonthem  peo- 
ple can  ever  consent  to  live  in  a  Government 
outlawed  by  the  Government,  and  known  by  it 
only  when  it  wants  tribute  ? 

"  I  have  no  hope,  no  expectation,  of  chang- 
ing the  Judgment  of  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
and  very  little  hope  of  ever  reaching  their  con- 
stituents ;  but  there  are  some  stubborn  facts  in 
history,  which  it  were  well  enough  their  con- 
stituents should  come  to  leam.^ 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  referrinff  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  observed  that  when 
Mexico  ceded  all  this  territory  to  us  by  the 
Gadsden  treaty,  n6  slavery  existed  there  except 
the  peonage ;  but  the  very  moment  it  became 
ceded  to  us,  and  became  part  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
constitutional  Government  acquiring  property, 
and  yet  that  propertv  not  be  subject  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say 
so.  K  we  have  the  power  to  acquire,  it  is  by 
virtue  of  our  organization  nnder  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  moment  you  acquire  it,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  that  Constitution. 

Mr.  Doolittle  replied,  that  the  Senator  of 
Missouri  assumed,  as  a  proposition  which  ought 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  entered  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  repealed  the  Mexican  law  abolish- 
ing slavery,  ana  established  a  law  in  its  favor 
This  proposition  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Prigg  case,  in  which  they 
held  expressly  that  **the  state  of  slavery  is 
deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regulation, 
founded  upon,  and  limited  to,  the  range  of  the 
territorial  laws."  It  was  in  violation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  every  State, 
both  North  and  South,  previous  to  1848. 
When  John  C.  Calhoun,  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate,  first  announced  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  its  own 
positive  force,  guaranteed  the  right  to  take  and 
hold  slaves  as  property  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  it  did  not  have  half  a  dozen  sup- 
porters in  either  House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Yircinia,  wished  the  privilege 
of  saying,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  lives  no  longer,  and 
had  no  representative  of  his  State  on  that  floor, 
that  he  never  understood  him,  nor  ever  under- 
stood any  jurist  in  the  land,  in  giving  a  consid- 
ered view  of  this  question,  as  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  established 
slavery  anywhere;   but  he  understood   that 
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ffreat  man,  and  those  who  concurred  with  him 
m  opinion,  to  say  this :  that  a  slave  is  property, 
and  noticing  hut  property ;  and  that  the  Consti* 
tntion  of  the  United  States  would  protect  that 
property  in  the  territories,  or  upon  the  high 
seas  as  it  woald  protect  any  other  property.  It 
establishes  nothing;  it  recognizes  property 
because  it  is  property.  That  he  understood  to 
be  Mr.  Oalhoun^s  view.  Again  he  remarked : 
^*  We  say,  not  that  the  Constitution  establishes 
slavery  anywhere,  but  that  there  is  the  same 
obligation  upon  those  who  administer  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  the  property  in  a  slave  as 
property,  as  in  any  thing  else,  wherever  the 
Constitution  is  administered.  That  is  what  we 
daim." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  observed  that  here 
was  a  region  of  country  about  to  be  organized 
into  a  territorial  government,  which,  at  the 
time  we  acquired  it,  was  under  a  law  excluding 
African  slavery  from  it.  Now,  the  question 
was,  when  it  becomes  incorporated  with  this 
Government,  without  any  action  of  the  people 
there,  or  any  desire  to  have  that  law  changed, 
whether  we  should  not  continue  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  urged  that  this  was 
a  mistaken  view.  The  law  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  proposes  to  make  the  perma- 
nent law,  is  tne  existing  law. 

The  debate  here  dropped,  and  the  bill  ^as 
subsequently  passed  without  any  provision  for 
the  exclusion  of  slaves  from  the  territory. 

On  the  11th  of  January  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, authorizing  the  retrocession  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  forts  and  arsenals  within  any  State 
upon  tlie  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  such  State,  taking 
at  the  same  time  proper  security  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  return,  or  payment  for  the  same. 

To  this  an  amendment  was  offered,  by  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  approving  the  act  of  Ma- 
jor Anderson  in  abandoning  Fort  Moultrie  and 
taking  possession  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Mr.  Hunter  followed  in  a  lengthy  speech, 
embracing  all  the  important  points  of  the 
crisis.  To  him  it  appeared  to  be  a  question  of 
reunion.  *'  I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  weigh ' 
the  question,  it  is  no  more  a  question  of  Union, 
but  one  of  reunion.  To  produce  reunion  it  is 
essential  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  that  position  which  it  is  obvious 
they  are  going  to  take,  in  peace.  You  must 
give,  too,  all  the  time  you  can,  and  offer  all  the 
opportunities  you  may,  to  those  who  desire  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  reconstruction  of  this 
Confederacy.  Sir,  I  say  I  am  one  of  those; 
for  while  I  believe  that  the  South  owes  it  to 
itself  first  to  secure  its  own  position,  to  provide 
for  its  own  protection,  to  unite  in  such  strength 
as  will  enable  it  to  defend  itself  against  all 
goers  and  comers,  I  also  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  our  own  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  confederates,  would  then  require 


that  we  should  reconBtnict  the  old  Union  if  we 
can,  or  rather  construct  a  new  Union  on  tenns 
of  equality  and  of  justice." 

Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  replied:  "Whatever 
may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary,  the  real 
grievance  inflicted  on  *  the  South  by  the  North,' 
is  the  invitation  extended  to  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy, on  the  6th  day  of  last  November,  to 
resisn  the  reins  of  Government  into  the  hands 
of  uieir  political  opponents.  This  will  become 
manifest  on  an  examination  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  complaint.  These  are  all  stat^  in 
general  and  ambiguous  terms,  without  specifi- 
cation. The  most  usual  allegation,  which  has 
been  reiterated  to-day,  is  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  have  been  violated.  The 
seces^on  argument  which  follows  is,  that  when 
a  contract  has  been  violated  by  one  party  it 
may  be  declared  void  by  the  other  party  to  its 

S revisions ;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates  is  suoh  a  contract  between  the  several 
States;  that  the  Federal  Government  is  merely 
their  agent  appointed  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions ;  that  this  contract  having  been  broken 
by  some  of  the  States,  the  other  States  may 
voluntarily  secede,  and  demand  a  division  of 
liabilities  and  assets." 

In  regard  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  rel- 
ative to  the  future  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  he  thus  expressed  his  views :  "  You  may 
feign  fear  that  we  will  interfere  with  your  in- 
stitutions in  the  slave  States.  Time  at  last 
will  develop  the  fact  that  all  those  fears  are 
groundless.  If  any  man  will  read  the  speeches 
and  the  letters  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  elect,  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  he  will  administer  the  Government, 
so  far  as  he  has  power,  precisely  on  the  policy 
originally  proposed  by  Henry  Clay,  who  par- 
ticipated so  largely  in  securing  the  compromise 
measures  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Why  not 
consent  to  this  ?  Why  attempt  the  fearful  ex- 
periment of  destroying  this  Government,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  so  weU,  under  the 
vain  hope  of  forming  a  better?  But  if  you 
must  do  something  to  raise  a  smoke  under 
which  to  retire  from  your  unenviable  position, 
admit  the  territories  as  States,  and  thus  end 
the  controversy  forever.  If  this  proposition  is 
acceptable  to  the  Republicans,  surely  it  ought 
to  be  acceptable  to  you." 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  followed  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  described  the  commercial  con 
dition  of  the  country  as  of  the  most  alarming 
character :  "  What,"  he  asked,  **  is  the  condition 
of  things  all  over  the  entire  Confederacy,  both 
North  and  South?  Universal  panic,  prostra- 
tion of  credit,  public  and  private.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  just  advertised  for  a  loan  of 
$6,000,000,  and  she  could  only  get  half  of  it 
bid  for ;  nor  even  that  except  at  usurious  rates 
of  interest,  running  up  to  the  extreme  of  thirty- 
six  per  centum  per  annum.  Failures  and  bank- 
ruptcies, stagnation  and  embarrassments  every- 
where and  among  all  classes.  Business  lan- 
guishing; trade  crippled ;  commerce  curtailed; 
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iDdnstiy paralyzed;  trfdsaiiB and  mechanioB idle 
for  the  want  of  emploTment ;  factories  stopped 
and  operatives  disoharged ;  saffering  among 
tbe  laboring  poor ;  and  families  without  neces- 
saries even  now  and  want  and  perhaps  star- 
TStion  just  before  them  in  the  fhtnre;  and 
this  glonoas  fabric  of  oar  Union  even  now  tot- 
tering to  its  falL  Foot  of  the  pillars  that  sus- 
tamed  the  towering  edifice  are  already  re- 
BH>Ted ;  and  among  them,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  upon  which  it  first  reposed.  Six  others 
WK  on  the  point  of  being  removed ;  soon  to  be 
foibwed,  it  may  be,  by  half  of  the  residne,  in- 
doding  among  the  slaveholding  States  the  first 
aad  the  last  to  come  into  the  Union." 

Passing  to  an  examination  of  the  claims  of 
tbe  South,  be  urged  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
that  tiiey  ahonld  be  conceded,  or,  ii  dissolntion 
fin^y  took  place,  it  should  be  peaceful]. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  upon  this 
resolution. 

On  the  8th  of  January  a  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  was  received  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  copies  of  documents  from  the 
Commissioners  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  took  the  floor  after 
the  message  had  been  read,  and  proceeded  to 
express  his  views  on  passing  events:  ^^I  in- 
tended to  adduce  some  evidences,  which  I 
thought  were  conclusive,  in  favor  of  the  opin- 
ions which  I  entertain ;  but  events,  with  a  cur- 
rent hnrrying  on  as  it  progresses,  have  borne 
me  past  the  point  where  it  would  be  useful  for 
me  to  argue,  by  the  citing  of  authorities,  the 
qnesdon  iof  rights.  To-day,  therefore,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  deal  with  events.  Abstract  argu- 
ment has  become  among  the  things  Uiat  are 
past." 

On  tlie  seizure  of  forts  in.  South  Carolina  and 
elsewhere,  the  reason  given  in  justification  was 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature ; 
and  when  the  people  there  no  longer  had  con- 
fidence that  this  Federal  Government  would 
not  seize  the  forts  constructed  for  their  de- 
fence, and  use  them  for  their  destruction,  they 
only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  self-preservation 
when  they  seized  the  forts  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy &om  taking  possesion  of  them  as  a  means 
of  coercion,  for  they  then  were  compelled  to 
believe  this  Federal  Government  had  become 
an  enemy. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Davis 
proposed  in  these  words:  "To  assure  them, 
the  people  of  the  South,  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  use  physical  force  against  them  is  your  first 
remedy;  to  assure  them  that  yon  intend  to 
consider  calmly  all  the  propositions  which  they 
mi^e,  and  to  recognize  the  rights  which  the 
Union  was  estaoliwed  to  secure ;  that  you  in- 
tend to  settle  with  them  upon  a  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  "When 
you  do  that,  peace  will  prevail  over  the  land, 
and  force  become  a  tiling  that  no  man  will  con- 
ftder  necessary." 

The  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 


Union  was  then  asserted,  without  any  purpose 
to  argue  the  question,  and  he  prooeedea  to 
ask  what  shall  be  done  with  events  as  they 
stood  ?  Taking  the  ground  that  separation  la 
inevitable,  he  says:  "There" remains  to  us,  I 
believe,  as  the  consideration  which  is  most 
usefhl,  the  inquirv,  how  can  this  separation  be 
effected  so  as  to  leave  to  us  the  power,  when- 
ever we  shall  have  the  will,  to  reconstruct? 
It  can  only  be  done  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
peace.  It  can  only  be  done  by  denying  to  the 
Federal  Government  all  power  to  coerce.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  returning  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  and  saying,  *  This  is  a 
Government  of  ft-atemity,  a  Government  of 
consent ;  and  it  shall  not  be  administered  in  a 
departure  from  those  principles.* 

"  There  are  two  modes,  however,  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Union.  One  alone  has  been  contem- 
plated. It  was  that  which  proceeded  from 
States  separating  themselves  from  those  to 
whom  they  are  united.  There  is  another.  It 
is  by  destroying  the  Constitution ;  by  pulling 
down  the  political  temple;  by  forming  a  con- 
solidated Government.  Union,  in  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word,  implies  the  Junction  of 
separate  States.  Consolidation  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  Union,  and  far  more  fatal  to 
popular  liberty  than  the  sepai'ation  of  tlie  States. 
But,  if  fanaticism  and  sectionalism,  like  the 
blind  giant  of  old,  shall  seize  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  to  tear  them  down,  in  order  that  tliey 
may  destroy  its  inmates,  it  but  remains  for  us 
to  withdraw,  and  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
commence  the  erection  of  another  on  the  same 
plan  on  which  our  Dathers  built  this.  We 
share  no  such  common  ruin  as  falls  upon  a 
people  by  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the 
principles  of  liberty  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  Dv  interference  with  community  and  so- 
cial rights ;  and  we  go  out  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  takes  that  form,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  and  in  defence  of 
the  principles  on  which  that  Constitution  rests. 
We  have  warned  you  for  many  years  that  you 
would  drive  us  to  this  alternative,  and  yon 
would  not  heed.  I  believe  that  you  still  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  passing  political  move,  as  a 
device  for  some  party  end,  knowing  little  of 
the  deep  struggle  with  which  we  have  contem- 
plated this  as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  choice,  when 
we  have  been  brought  to  stand  before  the  al- 
ternative— ^the  destruction  of  our  community 
independence,  or  the  destruction  of  that  Union 
ithich  our  fathers  made.  You  would  not  heed 
us.  You  deemed  our  warning  to  be  merely  to 
the  end  of  electing  a  candidate  for  the  miser- 
able spoils  of  office,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  represent  a  people  who  have  had  so  little  in- 
deed that  they  have  never  acquired  aib  appetite 
for  them.  Yet  you  have  believed — not  look- 
ing to  the  great  end  to  which  our  eyes  were 
directed — that  it  was  a  mere  political  resort, 
by  which  we  would  intimidate  some  of  your 
own  voters.  You  have  turned  upon  those  true 
friends  of  ours  at  the  North  who  have  vindi- 
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cated  the  Oonstitotion,  aud  pointed  out  to  you 
the  danger  of  your  course,  and  held  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  censure  you  received,  as 
though  you  had  not,  m  fact,  aggressed.  Even 
at  this  session,  after  forty  years  of  debate,  you 
have  asked  us  what  was  the  matter." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  immediately  rose 
to  reply,  saying :  "  We  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  one  would  sup- 
pose, in  listening  to  him  here,  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  this  Union,  that  he  desired  the  per- 
petuity of  this  Government.  He  has  a  most 
singular  way  of  preserving  it,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular way  of  maintaining  the  Constitution. 
What  is  it  ?  Why,  he  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  abdicate.  If  it  wUl  simply 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Oharleston,  and  abdi- 
cate either  in  favor  of  a  mob  or  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Oharleston,  we  will  have 
peace!  He  dreads  civil  war,  and  he  will  avoid 
it  by  a  surrender  I  He  talks  as  if  we  Republi- 
cans were  responsible  for  civil  war  if  it  ensues. 
If  civil  war  comes,  it  comes  from  those  with 
whom  he  is  acting.  Who  proposes  to  make 
civil  war  but  South  Carolina  ?  Who  proposes 
to  make  civil  war  but  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  seizing,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  public  property  of  the  United  States? 
Talk  to  us  of  making  civil  war!  You  inau- 
gurate it,  and  then  talk  of  it  as  if  it  came  from 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
Here  stands  this  great  Government ;  here  stands 
the  Union — a  pillar,  so  to  speak,  already  erect- 
ed. Do  we  propose  to  puU  it  down  ?  Do  we 
propose  undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
Constitution  or  disturbing  the  Union  ?  Not  at 
all ;  but  the  proposition  comes  from  the  other 
side.  They  are  making  war,  and  modestly  ask 
us  to  have  peace  by  submitting  to  what  they 
ask!" 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  consideration  of 
this  message  was  again  called  up,  and  Mr. 
Seward  improved  the  occasion  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  state  of  public  aflEairs.  After 
saying  what  actions,  in  his  opinion,  would  not 
save  the  Union,  he  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
civil  war  in  these  words :  "  I  dread,  as  in  my 
innermost  soul  I  abhor,  civil  war.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Union  would  be  worth  if  saved 
by  the  use  of  the  sword.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who,  with  a  desire  to 
avert  that  great  calamity,  advise  a  convention- 
al or  unopposed  separation,  with  a  view  to 
what  they  call  a  reconstruction.  It  is  enough 
for  me,  first,  that  in  this  plan,  destruction  goe^ 
before  reconstruction ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
strength  of  the  vase  in  which  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  are  held  consists  chiefly  in  its  remaining 
unbroken. 

"  Oonjfressional  compromises  are  not  likely 
to  save  the  Union.  I  know,  indeed,  that  tra- 
dition favors  this  form  of  remedy.  But  it  is 
essential  to  its  success,  in  any  case,  that  there 
be  found  a  preponderating  mass  of  citizens,  so 
far  neutral  on  the  issue  which  separates  parties, 
that  they  can  intervene,  strike  down  clashing 


weapons,  and  compel  an  accommodation.  ICod- 
erate  concessions  are  not  customarily  asked  by 
a  force  with  -its  guns  in  battery ;  nor  are  lib- 
eral concessions  apt  to  be  given  by  an  opposing 
force  not  less  confident  of  its  own  right  and  its 
own  strength.  I  think,  also,  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  conviction  that  legislative  compro- 
mises which  sacrifice  honestly  cherished  prin- 
cipleSj  while  they  anticipate  future  exigencies, 
even  if  they  do  not  assume  extrarconstitntioDai 
powers,  are  less  sure  to  avert  imminent  evils 
than  they  are  certain  to  produce  ultimately 
even  greater  dangers. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  will  be 
wise  to  discard  two  prevalent  ideas  or  preju- 
dices, namely :  first,  that  the  Union  is  to  be 
saved  by  somebody  in  particular ;  and,  second- 
ly, that  it  is  to  be  saved  by  some  cunning  and 
insincere  compact  of  pacification." 

The  immediate  duty  of  Congress  was,  he 
thought,  to  redress  any  real  grievances  of  the 
offended  States,  and  then  to  supply  the  Presi- 
dent with  all  the  means  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Union  in  the  full  exhibition  and  discreet 
exercise  of  its  authority.  Beyond  this,  with 
the  proper  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  responsibility  of  saving  the  Union  be- 
longed to  the  people,  and  they  are  abundantly 
competent  to  discharge  it. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  Constitution  as  a 
compact  upon  which  the  Government  was 
founded,  his  view  of  its  authority  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  "I  fully  admit  the 
originality,  the  sovereignty,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  several  States  within  their  spheres. 
But  I  hold  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
equally  original,  sovereign,  and  independent 
within  its  sphere.  And  tibe  government  of  the 
State  can  no  more  absolve  the  people  residing 
within  its  limits  from  allegiance  to  the  Union, 
than  the  Government  of  the  Union  can  absolve 
them  from  allegiance  to  the  State.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  paramount  to  all  legislation  of 
the  States,  whether  made  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  by  even  their  organic  conventions. 
The  Union  can  be  dissolve^  not  by  secession, 
with  or  without  armed  force,  but  only  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  question  of  the  moment,  the  simple 
question  to  be  then  decided  was,  whether  it 
conduces  more  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  remidn,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  peace  and  war,  commerce  inland  and 
foreign,  postal  communications  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  public 
domain,  colonization,  the  organization  and  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  and,  generally,  the  en- 
largement of  empire,  one  nation  under  our 
present  Constitution,  than  it  would  to  divide 
themselves  into  separate  confederacies  or  States, 

The  plan  which  he  preferred  to  adopt  in  re- 
lation to  the  territories  and  to  the  troubles  of 
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tike  oonntiy  was  thus  stated  :  "  When  the  eo- 
ccDtric  moyements  of  secession  and  disunion 
dull  hare  ended,  in  whatever  form  that  end 
msj  come,  and  the  angrj  excitements  of  the 
boor  shall  have  subsided,  and  calmness  once 
more  shall  have  resumed  its  accustomed  sway 
orer  the  public  mind,  then,  and  not  until  then 
•one,  two,  or  three  years  hence — ^I  should 
^eecfullj  advise  a  convention  of  the  people,  to 
be  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
to  omsider  and  decide  whether  an  j  and  what 
SB^dments  of  the  organic  national  law  ought 
to  be  made.^^ 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Seward's  remarks 
tlM  Senate  immediately  adjourned,  aod  no  ac- 
tioa  took  place  upon  the  message. 

The  States  of  Florida  and  Alabama,  having 
retired  from  the  Union,  so  far  as  aoy  action  on 
tte  part  of  their  State  conventions  could  effect 
it,  the  next  step  was  taken  by  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  with- 
drew from  their  seats.  The  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  resigned  before  the  session  of 
Congress  commenced.  They  had  not,  there- 
fore, been  in  their  seats.  The  Senate  was 
called  to  witness  this  novel  scene  for  the  first 
time  on  the  21st  of  January. 

Mr.  Ynlee,  from  Florida,  taking  the  floor, 
add :  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  known  to 
the  Senate,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  my  colleague  and  myself  ore 
of  the  opinion  that  our  connection  with  this 
body  is  legally  terminated. 

"  The  State  of  Florida  has,  through  a  conven- 
tion of  her  people  duly  assembled,  decided  to 
recall  the  i)owers  delegated  to  this  Govern- 
ment, and  to  assume  the  fall  exercise  of  all  her 
sovereign  rights  as  an  independent  and  separate 
ooramuoity. 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  truly  represent  her,  when 
I  say  that  her  people  have  not  been  insensible 
to  the  many  blessings  they  have  enjoyed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  to 
the  proper  advantages  of  a  Union  directed  to 
the  great  purposes  of  *  establishing  justice,  in- 
suring domestic  tranquillity,  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  securing  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  themselves  and  their  posterity.'  They 
have  held  in  patriotic  reverence  the  memories 
that  belong  to  the  Union  of  American  States  in 
its  origin  and  progress,  and  have  clung  with  a 
fond  assurance  to  the  hope  that  its  wise  plan, 
and  the  just  principles  upon  which  it  was  based, 
would  secure  for  it  a  perpetual  endurance  and 
transcend^it  usefulness. 

**  They  have  decided  that  their  social  tran- 
quillity and  civil  security  are  jeoparded  by  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  Union,  not  from  the 
contemplated  or  necessary  operation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  from  the  consequences,  as  they 
conceive,  of  an  unjust  exercise  of  the  powers 
it  conferred,  and  a  persistent  disregard  of  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  equality  in  which  it 
was  founded.  Recent  events  have  impressed 
them  with  the  belief  that  the  peace  of  their 
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homes  and  the  preservation  of  their  community 
interest  can  only  be  secured  by  an  immediate 
withdrawal  from  the  dangers  of  a  perverted 
and  hostile  employment  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  They  are  not  willing  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  their  associates  by  an  in- 
flamed and  protracted  struggle  within  the  Union, 
for  rights  they  could  never,  with  self-respect 
or  safety,  surrender,  and  against  a  policy  of 
administration  which,  although  sanctioned  and 
authorized  by  the  late  decision  of  a  minority 
of  the  States,  tliey  regard  to  be  liostile  to  their 
best  interests,  and  violative  of  the  legitimate 
duty  and  trusts  of  the  Government  They  have 
preferred  to  abandon  all  the  hopes  they  rested 
upon  the  conmion  growth  and  common  power 
of  the  Union,  and  to  assume  the  serious  respon- 
sibilities of  a  separate  existence  and  new  and 
untried  relations.  It  is  only  under  a  deep  sense 
of  duty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  that 
so  important  a  step  has  been  taken.  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  Florida  will  ever  preserve 
a  grateful  memory  of  their  past  connection  with 
this  Government,  and  a  just  pride  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  American  society.  They 
will  also  remember  that  although,  to  their 
regret,  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  States 
of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union  have  seen 
their  duty  to  lie  in  a  path  fatal  to  the  safety  of 
Southern  society,  they  have  had  the  sympathies 
of  a  large  array  of  noble  spirits  in  all  those 
States,  whose  sense  of  justice,  and  whose  brave 
efforts  to  uphold  the  right,  have  been  not  the 
less  appreciated,  nor  will  oe  the  less  rtmero- 
bercd,  because  unsuccessful. 

**  We  have  not  been  wanting  in  timely  waru' 
ing  to  our  associates  of  the  unhappy  tendency 
of  their  policy.  It  was  in  the  unhallowed  pur- 
suit, as  we  thought,  of  sectional  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  indulgence  of  unregulated  senti- 
ments of  moral  duty,  that  the  equilibrium  of 
power  between  the  sections,  which  bad  been 
maintained  until  then,  was  ruthlessly  and  un- 
wisely destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  1860. 
The  injustice  and  danger  of  those  proceedings 
were  considered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  South 
to  be  so  flagrant,  that  we  resorted  to  an  unusual 
formality  in  bringing  our  views  and  apprehen- 
sions to  the  attention  of  the  country.  Upon 
our  oflicial  responsibility,  a  number  of  the  Sen- 
ators, those  of  Florida  among  them,  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  opinions  of  their  constituents, 
presented  a  written  protest  against  the  wrong 
to  which  our  section  was  subjected,  and  a  fra- 
ternal warning  against  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  policy  which  incited  to  that  wrong. 
That  protest  was  refused  a  place  in  the  jour- 
nals of  this  body,  contrary,  as  we  thought,  to 
the  express  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution ; 
but  it  went  before  the  public,  and  I  think  it 
proper  to  recall  the  attention  of  this  body  to  its 
contents,  in  the  hour  when  the  apprehensions 
it  expressed  are  fatally  realized.* 


♦  The  follow! n«  is  tho  protest  referred  to  In  Mr.  Ynlee's 
rtmarka,  aod  which  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
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"  Let  me  be  pardoned,  Mr.  President,  for  de- 
taining the  Senate  with  a  farther  remark.  The 
circumstance  that  the  State  of  Florida  was 
formed  npon  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  paucity  of  her  numbers,  has 
been  occasionally  remarked  npon.  Owing  to 
causes  she  could  not  control,  her  settlement  has 
been,  until  recently,  comparatively  slow.  But 
her  population  exceeds  that  of  seven  of  the 
sixteen  States  that  composed  the  Union  when 
the  census  of  1790  was  taken  under  the  new 
Constitution ;  and  six  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  had  fewer  numbers  when  they  formed 
the  Constitution.  Rights  of  sovereignty  and 
liberty  depend  not  upon  numbers.* 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  her  limits  comprehend  a 
part  of  the  territory  to  which  the  title  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  from  Spain.    But 

Hnnter  on  the  14th  of  Angnst,  1890,  with  ft  motion  for  leaye 
to  have  it  spread  npon  tho  Journal  of  the  Senate  : 

Wo,  the  undersigned  Senators,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the 
responsibility  under  which  we  ore  acting,  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  protest  against  the  bill  admitting  Califor- 
nia OS  a  State  into  this  Union,  and  request  that  it  may  be 
entered  upon  tho  Journal  of  the  Senate.  We  feel  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  r<»isted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fhinght 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States  which  we  repre- 
sent, with  all  the  resources  of  argument  which  we  possessed, 
but  that  it  is  also  due  to  ourselves,  tho  people  whose  inter- 
ests have  been  intrusted  to  our  oare,  and  to  posterity,  which, 
eren  in  its  most  distant  generations,  may  feel  Its  conse- 
quences, to  leave,  in  whatever  form  may  De  most  solemn 
and  enduring,  a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  we  have 
made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  reasons  by  which  we  have 
been  governed.  Upon  the  pages  of  a  Journal  which  tho 
Constitution  requires  to  be  kept  so  long  aa  the  Senate  may 
have  an  existence,  we  desire  to  place  the  reasons  upon  whicn 
we  are  willing  to  be  Judged  by  generations  living  and  yet  to 
come,  for  our  opposition  to  a  bill  whose  consequences  may 
bo  so  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  It  an  object  of  deep 
interest  to  all  who  may  come  after  us. 

We  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  and  thus  imparts  validity  to  the  unauthorized 
action  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  by  which 
an  odious  discrimination  Is  made  against  the  property  of  the 
tlfteen  slaveholdlng  States  of  the  union,  who  are  thus  de- 
prived of  that  position  of  equality  which  the  Constitution 
6o  manifestly  designs,  and  woich  constitutes  the  only  sure 
and  stable  foundation  upon  which  this  Union  can  repose. 

Because  the  right  of  the  slaveholdlng  States  to  a  common 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  has  been 
defeated  by  a  system  of  measures  which,  without  the  au- 
thority of  precedent,  of  law,  or  of  the  Constitution,  were 
manifestly  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and  which  Congress 
must  sanction  and  adopt,  should  tills  bill  become  a  law.  In 
saneiionlng  this  system  of  measures,  this  Government  will 
admit  that  the  Inhabitants  of  it«  territories,  whether  per- 
manent or  transient,  and  \fhether  lawfully  or  unlawfully 
occupying  the  some,  may  form  a  State  without  the  previous 
authority  of  law ;  without  oven  the  partial  security  of  a  ter- 
ritorial organization  formed  bv  Congress ;  without  any  lesal 
census  or  other  sufficient  evidence  of  their  possessing  the 
number  of  citizens  necessary  to  authorize  the  representation 
which  they  may  claim ;  and  without  any  of  those  safeguards 
about  tho  ballot-box  which  can  onlv  bo  provided  by  law, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  tho  true  sense  of  a 
people.  It  will  admit,  too,  that  Congress,  having  refused  to 
provide  a  government  except  upon  the  condition  of  exclud- 
ing slavery  bv  law,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment may,  at  its  own  discretion,  invite  such  Inhabitants  to 
meet  in  convention  under  such  rules  as  it  or  ita  agents  may 
prescribc,  and  to  form  a  constitution  affectinir  not  only  their 
own  rights,  but  those  also  of  fifteen  States  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, by  including  territory  with  the  purpose  of  excluding 
those  States  from  its  einoyment,  and  without  regard  to  the 
natural  fitness  of  bounaary,  or  any  of  the  considerations 
which  should  properly  determine  the  limits  of  a  State.  It 
will  also  admit  that  the  convention  thus  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Executive  may  be  paid  by  him  out  of  the  fiinds 
of  the  United  States  without  the  sanotion  of  Congress,  in 
violation  not  onlv  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
but  of  those  principles  of  obvious  propriety  which  would 
forbid  any  act  calcnlated  to  make  that  convention  dependent 


it  is  also  true  that  a  part  of  the  coDsideration 
for  the  cession  was  a  reservation  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  right  to  admission  into  the  Federal 
Union  npon  terms  of  equality ;  and  it  was  in 
view  of  this  right  that  most  of  the  InhabitaDts 
remained  there.  If  their  number  has  been 
increased  by  subsequent  immigration,  it  was 
mostly  of  citizens  from  others  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  lineal  inheritors  of  the  glc^'ies 
and  fruits  of  the  American  Revolution. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  stipulation,  and  of  the 
established  policy  of  the  country,  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Union ;  and,  in  the  act  of 
admission,  Florida  was  expressly  recognized 
and  *  declared  to  be  a  State,'  and  *  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever.' 

*^In  the  exercise  of  her  equal  right  in  the 

upon  it:  and  last,  bnt  not  least,  in  the  series  of  measures 
which  this  Government  most  adopt  and  sanction  in  pfti»T<»Tg 
this  bllL  is  the  release  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Executive  alone  to  a  government  thus  formed,  and 
not  presenting  eren  sufillcient  evidence  of  its  having  the  as- 
sent of  a  mi^oritv  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
With  a  view  of  all  these  considerations,  tho  undersigned  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  this  Government  conld  never  be 
brought  to  admit  a  State  presenting  itself  nnder  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  were  not  for  tho  purpose  of  excluding  the 
people  of  the  slaveholdlng  States  fW>m  all  opportunity  of 
settling  with  their  property  in  that  territory. 

Because,  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle  which  may  exclude 
forever  hereafter,  as  it  does  now,  the  States  which  we  rep- 
resent, trom  all  enjoyment  of  tho  common  territory  pf  the 
Union— a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal  rights  of  their 
constituents,  the  equality  of  their  States  In  the  Confederacy, 
the  equal  dignity  of  those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and 
as  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title  to  the 
protection  of  the  Government  and  the  Constitution. 

Because  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the 
'  Union  without  any  previous  reservation  assented  to  bv  her 
of  the  public  domain,  might  involve  an  actual  surrender  of 
that  domain  to,  or  at  all  events  places  its  future  disposal  at 
the  mercy  of  that  State,  as  no  reservation  in  the  bill  can  be 
binding  upon  her  until  she  assents  to  it,  and  as  her  dissent 
"hereafter^  would  in  no  manner  affect  or  impair  the  act  of 
her  admission. 

Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  rejected  which 
have  been  made  to  obtain  either  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  slaveholdlng  States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  fair  division  of  that 
territory  between  the  slaveholdlng  and  non-slavehoMin^ 
States  of  the  Union ;  every  effort  having  (hilod  which  has 
been  made  to  obtain  a  fair  division  of  the  territory  proposed 
to  be  brought  in  as  the  State  of  California. 

But  lastly,  we  dissent  fh)m  this  bill,  and  solemnly  protest 
against  its  passage,  because,  in  sanctioning  measures  so  con- 
trary to  former  precedent,  to  obvious  policy,  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholdlng  States  trom  the  terri- 
tory thus  to  be  erected  into  a  State,  this  Government  in 
effect  declares  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  an  object  so  high  and  important 
as  to  Justify  a  disregard,  not  only  of  all  the  principles  of 
sound  poUcy,  but  also  of  the  Constitution  itselC  Against 
this  conclusion  we  must  now  and  forever  protest,  as  it  is 
destrucUve  of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whose  rights 
have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fatal  to  the  peaoe  ^d 
equality  of  the  States  which  we  represent,  and  must  lead, 
if  persisted  in,  to  the  dissolution  of  that  Confederacy  in. 
which  the  slaveholdlng  States  have  never  sought  more  than 
equality,  and  in  which  they  will  not  be  content  to  remain 
with  less. 

J.  M.  MASON,  I  rj,^«.v. 
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Unkoi,  and  moved  by  a  common  srmpathj 
yjtfc  the  people  of  the  section  of  whicn  her 
territory  fSniis  the  extreme  southern  partj  and 
with  whoee  fate  her  destiny  is  inmssolnbly 
boimd,  Florida  has  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
&  present  Union.  Her  oonrse  derives  sanc- 
tkm  from  the  important  fact  that  she  is  pre- 
ceded in  it  by  the  chivalrous  State  which,  by 
a  spirited  act  in  1766,  became,  by  aoknowl- 
,  ed^ent  of  a  Massachosetts  historian,  ^the 
^^er  of  the  Union.'  And  her  resolotion  is 
RSkdered  more  fixed  by  the  development,  sinoe 
hff  movement  began,  of  a  general  tendency  in 
:^  imblio  mind  of  the  m^ority  section  to  a 
ibe«7  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  to  principles 
of  construction,  which  must  convert  this  Gov- 
mmient  into  an  unlimited  despotism.  8he 
sees  fiist  rising  above  all  others  the  great  issue 
ot  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  States  to 
sorereignty  and  self-government  within  their 
re^wtive  territorial  boundaries ;  and  in  such 
sa  Bsue  she  is  prepared  to  devote  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  her  people. 

"  Although  the  present  means  of  Florida  are 
u^owledged  to  be  limited,  yet,  having  once 
psumed  the  rank  of  a  State,  she  assumed  with 
its  rights  its  duties  also,  and  its  responsibilities 
to  her  people  and  their  posterity.  These  she 
mo^  fulfil,  according  to  her  best  Judgment, 
with  all  tlie  more  jealousy  of  control  because 
weak,  but  with  none  the  less  claim  on  that  ao- 
coont  to  the  respect  of  all  true  men. 

"  Acknowledging,  Mr.  President,  with  grate- 
fol  emotions,  ray  obligations  for  the  many  conr- 
t^es  I  have  emoyed  in  my  intercourse  with 
the  gentlemen  of  this  body,  and  with  most  cor- 
dial good  wishes  for  their  personal  welfare.  I 
retire  from  their  midst  in  willing  loyalty  to  tne 
mandate  t)f  my  State,  and  with  fbU  approval 
of  her  act." 

Mr.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  followed:  "Con- 
curring, as  I  do,  with  all  that  my  colleague 
has  said,  I  ask  but  to  add  a  word  or  two. 

"In  retiring  from  this  body,  I  cannot  but 
feel,  and  I  will  not  forbear  the  expression  o^ 
profound  regret  that  existing  causes  impera- 
tively impel  us  to  this  separation.  When  rea- 
son and  justice  shall  have  asserted  ascendency 
over  party  and  passion,  they  will  be  justly  ap- 
preciated; and  this  Southern  movement,  de- 
manded by  considerations  dear  to  freemen  in 
every  age,  will  stand  proudly  vindicated. 

"Throu^out  her  long  and  patient  endurance 
of  insult  and  wrong,  the  South  has  clung  to 
the  Union  with  unfaltering  fidelity ;  a  fidSity 
which,  while  nourishing  irritation  in  the  hearts 
of  her  own  sons,  has  but  served  to  nerve  the 
arms  of  her  adversaries. 

"Florida  came  into  the  Union  fifteen  years 
ago,  upon  an  equality  with  the  original  States, 
and  their  rights  in  the  Confederacy  are  equally 
her  rights.  She  could  not,  if  she  would,  separate 
her  action  from  her  Southern  sisters ;  and,  de- 
manded as  her  action  is,  by  those  consider- 
ations which  a  free  people  can  never  ignore, 
she  would  not  if  she  could.    From  the  Union, 


governed  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fiithers 
made  it,  there  breathes  not  a  secessionist  upon 
her  soil ;  but  a  deep  sense  of  injustice,  inequaTity, 
and  insecurity,  produced  by  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  advertea,  is  brought  home  to  the  reason 
and  patriotism  of  her  people;  and  to  secure 
and  maintain  those  rights  which  the  Consti- 
tution no  longer  accords  them,  they  have  placed 
the  State  of  Florida  out  of  the  Confederacy. 

**In  thus  turning  from  the  Union  to  the 
veiled  and  unknown  friture,  we  are  neither 
iniorant  nor  reckless  of  the  lions  in  our  path. 
We  know  that  the  prompt  and  peacefbl  organi- 
zation of  a  practical  republican  ^vemment, 
securing  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  to  every 
citizen,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  duties  devolving  upon 
men;  and  nowhere  perhaps  upon  the  earth, 
beyond  our  own  country,  could  this  great  work 
be  achieved.  But  so  well  are  human  rights  and 
national  liberty  understood  by  our  people ;  so 
deeply  are  they  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  knowledge  of  government,  that  were 
this  Republic  utterly  broken  and  destroyed, 
like  the  shattered  vase  of  the  poet,  to  whose- 
very  fragments  the  scent  of  the  roses  stil] 
clung,  its  very  ruins  breathing  the  true  spirit 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  plead  for 
and  demand  a  wise  and  nOble  reconstruction. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  inmaediate  results, 
therefore,  of  the  momentous  crisis  now  upon 
us,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  freedom  of  my  coun- 
trymen. Nor  do  I  admit  for  a  moment  that 
the  great  American  experiment  of  government 
has  proved  or  can  prove  a  failure ;  out  I  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  passing  events  should 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  the  patnot  and  states- 
man, not  only  hope,  but  confidence.  Five 
States  have  already  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Union;  and  throughout  the  several 
stages  by  which  their  people,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  have  reached  secession^  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  calmness  and  deliberation  which  find 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  is 
entirely  the  result  of  our  admirable  system  of 
independent  State  governments.  And,  sir,  were 
ttis  Federal  District,  with  President,  Congress, 
Departments,  and  Courts,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  Federal  Government,  suddenly  sunk  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep,  under  the  admirable  work- 
ing of  these  State  governments  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  people  would  receive  no  shock 
or  detriment. 

"  In  thus  severing  our  connection  with  sister 
States,  we  desire  to  go  in  peace,  to  maintain 
towards  them  an  attitude  not  only  of  peace, 
but,  if  possible,  of  kindness ;  and  it  is  for  them 
to  determine  whether  we  shall  do  so  or  not ; 
and  whether  commerce,  the  great  pacificator 
of  earth,  is  to  connect  us  as  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  consumers,  in  future  friendly  re- 
lations. If  folly,  wickedness,  or  pride  shall 
preclude  the  hope  of  peace,  they  may  at  once 
rear  up  difficulties  in  our  path,  leading  at  once 
to  what  I  confess  I  regard  and  dread  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  a  nation 
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—civil  war;  a  civil  war  embracing  equally 
North  aad  South.  But,  sir,  be  our  difficulties 
what  they  may,  we  stand  forth  a  united  people 
to  grapple  with  and  to  conauer  them.  Oiir 
willingness  to  shed  our  blooa  in  this  cause  is 
the  highest  proof  we  can  offer  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  connections ;  and  I  warn,  nay,  I  implore 
you,  not  to  repeat  the  fatal  folly  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  mistake  a  nation  for  a  faction ;  for 
the  people  of  the  South,  as  one  man,  declare 
that,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  they  will  not, 
as  freemen,  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  con- 
strained existence  under  a  violated  Constitu- 
tion. But,  sir,  we  desire  to  part  from  you  in 
peace.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  upon  this  continent  to  this  hour,  they 
have  never,  as  colonies  or  States,  shed  the 
blood  of  each  other ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  be 
spared  this  great  calamity.  We  seek  not  to 
war  upon  or  to  conquer  you ;  and  we  know 
that  you  cannot  conquer  us.  Imbrue  your 
hands  in  our  blood,  and  the  rains  of  a  century 
will  not  wash  from  them  the  stain,  while  com- 
ing generations  will  weep  for  your  wickedness 
and  folly. 

"  In  thus  leaving  the  Senate,  and  returning 
to  my  own  State,  to  pursue  with  unfaltering 
head  and  heart  that  path,  be  it  gloomy  or 
bright,  to  which  her  honor  and  interests  may 
lead,  I  cannot  forbear  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  ever 
received  from  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition ;  Senators  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  that  I  shall  cherish  through  life  with 
pleasm*e,  and  toward  whom  I  entertain  none 
but  sentiments  of  kindness  and  respect.  And 
I  trust,  sirs,  that  when  we  next  confront  each 
other,  whether  at  this  bar  or  that  of  the  just 
Gk>d  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all,  our  lips  shall 
not  have  uttered  a  word,  our  hands  shall  not 
have  committed  an  act,  directed  against  the 
blood  of  our  people.  On  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, we  leave,  with  profound  regret,  those  whom 
we  will  cherish  in  our  hearts,  and  whose  names 
will  be  hallowed  by  our  children.  One  by  one, 
we  have  seen  the  representatives  of  the  true 
and  fearless  friends  of  the  Constitution  fall  at 
our  side,  until  hardly  a  forlorn  hope  remains ; 
and  whatever  may  be  our  destiny,  the  future, 
with  all  of  life's  darker  memories,  will  be 
brightened  by  the  recollection  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  true  principles  of  our  Government, 
and  of  that  wealth  of  head  and  heart  in  their 
intercourse  with  us,  whicli  has  endeared  them 
to  us  and  to  ours  forever." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  I  rise  to  announce,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleague  and  myself,  that  the  people  of 
Alabama,  assembled  in  convention  at  their 
capitol  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  have  adopt- 
ed an  ordinance  whereby  they  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  formed  under  a  compact  styled  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  resume  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  and  assume  their  sepa- 
rate station  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
people.  This  is  the  act,  not  of  faction  or  of 
party,  but  of  the  people.    True,  there  is  a  re- 


spectable minority  of  that  convention  who  op* 
posed  this  act,  not  because  they  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  but  because  they  wished  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  all,  or  of  a  majority, 
of  the  Southern  or  of  the  planting  States. 
There  are  many  coOperationists,  but  I  think 
not  one  Unionist  in  the  convention ;  all  are  in 
favor  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union.  I  am 
therefore  warranted  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
act  of  the  freemen  of  Alabama. 

*^  In  taking  this  momentous  step  they  have 
not  acted  ha^y  or  unadvisedly.  It  is  not  the 
eruption  of  sudden,  spasmodic,  and  violent  pas- 
sion. It  is  the  contusion  they  have  reached 
after  years  of  bitter  experience  of  enmity,  in- 
justice, and  injury  at  the  hands  of  their  North- 
ern brethren ;  after  long  and  painful  reflection ; 
after  anxious  debate  and  solenm  deliberation ; 
and  after  argument,  persuasion,  and  entreaty 
have  failed  to  secure  them  their  constitutionid 
rights.  Instead  of  causing  surprise  and  incar- 
ring  censure,  it  is  rather  matter  of  amazement, 
if  not  reproach,  that  they  have  endured  so 
much  and  so  long,  and  have  deferred  this  act 
of  self-defence  until  to-day. 

"It  is   now  nearly  forty-two  years  since 
Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union.    She 
entered  it,  as  she  goes  out  of  it,  while  the  Con- 
federacy was  in  convulsions,  caused  by  the 
hostility  of  the  North  to  the  domestic  slavery 
of  the  South.    Not  a  decade,  nor  scarce  a  lus- 
trum, has  elapsed,  since  her  birth,  that  has  not 
been  strongly  marked  by  proofe  of  the  growth 
and  power  of  that  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the 
Northern  people  which  seeks  the  overthrow  of 
that  domestic  institution  of  the  South,  which 
is  not  only  the  chief  source  of  her  prosperity, 
but  the  very  basis  of  her  social  order  and  State 
polity.    It  is  to-day  the  master-spirit  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  had,  before  the  secession 
of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  of  Florida,  or  of 
South  Carolina,  severed  most  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Union.    It  denied  us  Christian  communion; 
because  it  could  not  endure  what  it  styles  the 
moral  leprosy  of  slaveholding ;  it  refused  us 
permission  to  sojourn,  or  even  to  pass  through 
the  North  with  our  property ;  it  claimed  free- 
dom for  the  slave  if  brought  by  his  master  into 
a  Northern  State ;  it  violated  the  Constitution 
and  treaties  and  laws  of  Congress,  because  de- 
signed to  protect  that  property ;  it  refused  us 
any  share  of  lands  acquired  mainly  by  our  di- 
plonmcy  and  blood  and  treasure ;  it  refused  our 
property  any  shelter  or  security  beneath  the 
nag  of  a  common  Grovemment ;  it  robbed  us 
of  our  property,  and  refused  to  restore  it ;  it 
refused  to  deliver  criminals  agunst  our  laws, 
who  fled  to  the  North  with  our  property  or 
our  blood  upon  their  hands ;  it  threatened  us 
by  solemn  legislative  acts,  with  ignominious 
punishment  if  we  pursued  our  property  into  a 
Northern  State;   it  murdered  Southern  men 
when  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  property  on 
Northern  sou ;  it  invaded  the  borders  of  South- 
ern States,  poisoned  their  .wells,  burnt  their 
dwellings,  and  murdered  their  people ;  it  de« 
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Doiifi(^  US  hj  deliberate  resolveA  of  popalar 
meednga,  of  party  conventions,  and  of  religiooa 
afid  even  legislative  assemblies,  as  habit oal  vio- 
lators of  the  laws  of  Gkxi  and  the  rights  of  hn- 
maoltj ;  it  exerted  all  the  moral  and  physical 
^endes  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  or 
dmbolical  mxilice  can  employ  to  heap  odium 
sad  infamy  upon  us,  and  to  make  us  abv-word 
of  his^s  ana  of  soom  throughout  the  civilized 
vorld.  Yet  we  bore  all  this  for  many  years, 
ffid  might  have  borne  it  for  many  more,  under 
tbe  oft>repeated  assurance  of  our  Northern 
Mends,  and  the  too  fondly  cherished  hope  that 
these  wrongs  and  ii^uries  were  conmiitted  by  a 
Bnooritj  party,  and  had  not  the  sanction  of 
the  m^oritj  or  the  people,  who  would,  in  time, 
rdmke  oar  enemies,  and  redress  our  grievances. 

""  Bat  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  and  foUy 
of  our  hop^  have  been  too  clearly  and  condu- 
nvdy  i^roved  in  late  dections,  especially  tiie 
hst  two  Presidential  elections,  to  permit  us  to 
indulge  longer  in  such  pleasing  delusions.  The 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  of  1856  and 
1860  we  regard  as  a  libel  upon  the  character 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Southern  people.  No  bitterer 
or  more  offensive  calumny  oould  be  uttered 
against  them  than  is  expressed  in  denouncing 
t£eir  system  of  slavery  and  polygamy  as  "  twin 
relics  of  barbarism."  It  not  only  reproaches 
OS  as  unchristian  and  heathenish,  but  imputes 
a  sin  and  a  crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and 
umversal  enmity.  No  sentiment  is  more  in- 
sddng  or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran- 
qnOlity,  to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  ex- 
i^nce,  than  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
that  our  negroes  are  entitled  to  liberty  and 
equdity  with  the  white  man.  It  is  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  eflfect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invo- 
cation to  servile  insurrection,  to  murder,  arson, 
and  other  crimes,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Aboli- 
tion literature. 

''  And  to  aggravate  the  insult  which  is  of- 
fered us  in  demanding  equality  with  us  for  our 
slaves,  the  same  platform  denies  us  equdity 
with  Northern  white  men  or  free  negroes,  and 
brands  us  as  an  inferior  race,  by  pledging  the 
Republican  party  to  resist  our  entrance  into  the 
territories  with  our  slaves,  or  the  extension  of 
davery,  which — as  its  founders  and  leaders 
truly  assert — must  and  will  effect  its  extermi- 
nation. To  crown  the  climox  of  insult  to  our 
feelings  and  menace  of  our  rights,  this  party 
nominated  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who  not 
only  endorses  the  platform,  but  promises,  in 
his  zealous  support  of  its  principles,  to  disre- 
gard tlie  judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obliga- 
tions of  your  Constitution,  and  the  require- 
ments of  his  offidd  oath,  by  approving  any  bill 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

"  A  large  majority  of  the  Northern  people 
have  declared  at  the  ballot-box  their  approvd 
of  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  party 
in  the  late  Presidential  election.  Thus,  by  the 
solemn  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the 


daveholding  communities  of  the  South  are 
*  outlawed,  branded  with  ignominy,  consigned 
to  execration,  and  ultimate  dettruotion.' 

**  Sir,  are  we  looked  upon  as  more  or  len 
than  men  f  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  or  can 
exercise  that  godlike  virtue  which  *  beareth  dl 
things,  bdieveth  all  things,  hopeth  dl  things, 
endureth  all  thinp ;  ^  which  teaches  xu  to  lo9€ 
onr  en€mie$  and  bUta  them  that  eur$e  v$  f  Are 
we  devoid  of  the  sensibilities,  the  sentiments, 
the  passions,  the  reason,  and  the  in^tincta  of 
mankind?  Ilave  we  no  pride  of  honor,  no 
sense  of  diame,  no  reverence  of  our  ancestors, 
no  care  of  our  posterity,  no  love  of  home,  or 
family,  or  friends  f  Must  we  confess  our  base- 
ness, discredit  the  fame  of  our  sires,  dishonor 
ourselves,  degrade  our  posterity,  abandon  our 
homes,  and  flee  from  our  country,  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  Union?  Must  we  agree  to  live 
under  the  ban  of  our  own  Government?  Must 
we  acquiesce  in  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
chosen  by  confederate  but  unfriendly  States, 
whose  politicd  faith  constrains  him,  for  his 
consdence  and  country^s  sake,  to  deny  us  our 
oonatitutiond  rights,  because  elected  according  ' 
to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  ?  Must  we 
consent  to  live  under  a  Government  which  we 
believe  will  henceforth  be  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered by  those  who  not  only  deny  us  jus- 
tice and  equality,  and  brand  us  as  inferiors,  out 
whose  avowed  principles  and  policy  must  de- 
stroy our  domestic  tranquillity,  imperil  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children,  degraae  and  dwarf^ 
and  ultimately  destroy,  our  State  ?  Must  we 
live,  by  choice  or  compulsion,  under  the  rule 
of  Uiose  who  present  us  the  dire  dtemative  of 
an  "  irrepressible  contiict "  with  the  Northern 
people  in  defence  of  our  dtars  and  our  fireside, 
or  the  manumission  of  our  slaves,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  them  to  socid  and  politicd  equdity? 
No,  sir,  no!  Tlie  freemen  of  Alabama  have 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  will  not ; 
and  have  proved  their  sincerity  by  seceding 
from  the  Union,  and  hazarding  all  the  dangers 
and  difficdties  of  a  separate  and  independent 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"They  have  learned  from  history  the  ad- 
monitory truth,  that  the  people  who  live  under 
governors  appointed  against  their  consent  by 
unfriendly  foreign  or  confederate  States,  will 
not  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  have 
the  courage  to  cldm  them.  They  feel  that  were 
they  to  consent  to  do  so,  they  would  lose  the 
respect  of  their  foes  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
friends.  They  are  resolved  not  to  trust  to  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  the  measure  of  their 
rights.  They  intend  to  preserve  for  them- 
selves, and  to  transmit  to  their  posterity,  the 
freedom  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Cordially  approving 
thi9  act  of  my  mother  State,  and  acknowledg- 
ing no  other  allegiance,  I  shall  return,  like  a 
true  and  loyal  son,  to  her  bosom,  to  defend  her 
honor,  maintain  her  rights,  and  share  her  fate." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick :  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  mere- 
ly to  add,  that  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
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knowing  beforehand  tbe  sentiments  which  my 
colleagae  has  expressed;  and  believing  that 
they  fairly  represent  the  feelings,  opinions,  and 
purposes  of  our  constituents,  and  correctly  ex- 
plain the  reason  and  causes  of  their  late  action, 
he  was  fully  warranted  in  saying  he  had  my 
full  concurrence  in  the  views  which  he  has  just 
submitted.  I  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary, 
if  not  improper,  to  abuse  the  privilege  which 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  accords  to  me,  by 
further  remarks.  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  by 
the  act  of  Alabama,  and  cannot  claim  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  member  of  this  body.  I  ac- 
knowledge no  loyalty  to  any  other  power  than 
that  of  my  sovereign  State ;  and  shall  retiurn  to 
]ier  with  the  purpose  to  sustain  her  action  and 
to  share  her  fortunes,  for  weal  or  woe." 

Mr.  Davis :  "  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  to  the  Senate  that  I 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  by  a  solemn  ordinance  of  her  people 
in  convention  assembled,  has  declared  her  sep- 
aration from  the  United  States.  Under  these 
circumstances,  of  course,  my  functions  are 
terminated  here.  It  has  seemed  to  me  proper, 
however,  that  I  should  appear  in  the  Senate  to 
announce  the  fact  to  my  associates,  and  I  will 
say  but  very  little  more.  The  occasion  does 
not  invite  me  to  go  into  argument ;  and  my 
physical  condition  would  not  permit  me  to  do 
BO  if  it  were  otherwise ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be- 
come me  to  say  something  on  the  part  of  the 
State  I  here  represent,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn 
as  this. 

"  It  is  known  to  Senators  who  have  served 
with  me  here,  that  I  have  for  many  years  advo- 
cated, as  an  essential  attribute  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  Therefore,  if  I  had  not  believed  there 
was  justifiable  cause;  if  I  had  thought  that 
Mississippi  was  acting  without  suflScient  provo- 
cation, or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I 
should  still,  under  my  theory  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  of  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
which  I  am  a  citizen,  have  been  bound  by  her 
action.  I,  however,  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  do  think  she  has  justifiable  cause,  and  I 
approve  of  her  act.  I  conferred  with  her  peo- 
ple before  that  act  was  taken,  counselled  them 
then  that  if  the  state  of  things  which  they  ap- 
prehended, should  exist  when  the  convention 
met,  they  should  take  the  action  which  they 
have  now  adopted. 

"  I  hope  none  who  hear  mo  will  confound 
this  expression  of  mine  with  the  advocacy  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and 
to  disregard  its  constitutional  obligations  by 
the  nullification  of  the  law.  Such  is  not  my 
theory.  Nullification  and  secession,  so  often 
confounded,  are  indeed  antagonistic  principles. 
Nullification  is  a  remedy  which  it  is  sought  to 
apply  within  the  Union,  and  against  the  agent 
of  the  States.  It  is  only  to  be  justified  when 
the  agent  has  violated  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tion, and  a  State,  assuming  to  iudge  for  itself, 
denies  the  right  of  the  agent  thus  to  act,  and 


appeals  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union  for  a 
decision ;  but  when  the  States  themselves,  and 
when  the  people  of  the  States,  have  so  acted  as 
to  convince  us  that  they  will  not  regard  oar 
constitutional  rights,  then,  and  then  for  tbe  first 
time,  arises  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  prac- 
tical application. 

"  A  great  man,  who  now  reposes  with  his 
fathers,  and  who  has  been  often  arraigned  for 
a  want  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  because  it  preserved 
the  Union.  It  was  because  of  his  deep-seated 
attachment  to  the  Union,  his  determination  to 
find  some  remedy  for  existing  ills  short  of  a 
severance  of  the  ties  which  bound  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  other  States,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ad- 
vocated the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which  he 
proclaimed  to  be  peaceful,  to  be  within  the  lim- 
its of  State  power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union, 
but  only  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  agent 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  States  for  their  judg- 
ment 

"Secession  belongs  to  a  different  dass  of 
remedies.  It  is^  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis 
that  the  States  are  sovereign.  There  was  a 
time  when  none  denied  it.  I  hope  the  time 
may  come  again,  when  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  theory  of  oru*  Government,  and  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  people  of  the  States,  will 
prevent  any  one  from  denying  that  each  State 
IS  a  sovereign,  and  thus  may  reclaim  the  grants 
which  it  has  made  to  any  agent  whomsoever. 

"  I  therefore  say  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  believing  it  to  be  neces- 
sary and  proper,  and  should  have  been  bound 
by  their  action,  if  my  belief  had  been  other- 
wise ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  important  point 
which  I  wish  on  this  last  occasion  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  by  this  confounding  of  nulli- 
fication and  secession  that  the  name  of  a  great 
man,  whose  ashes  now  mingle  with  his  mother 
earth,  has  been  invoked  to  justify  coercion 
against  a  seceded  State.  The  phrase  "  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,"  was  an  expression  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson  applied  to  the  case  of  a  State  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  laws,  while  yet  a  member 
of  the  Union.  That  is  not  the  case  which  is 
now  presented.  The  laws  are  to  be  executed 
over  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  no  relation  to 
any  foreign  country.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
terms,  at  least  it  is  a  great  misapprehension  of 
the  case,  which  cites  that  expression  for  appli- 
cation to  a  State  which  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Union.  You  may  make  war  on  a  foreign 
State.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  they 
may  make  war  against  a  State  which  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Union ;  but  there  are  no  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  within  the 
limits  of  a  seceded  State.  A  State  finding  her- 
self in  the  condition  in  which  Mississippi  has 
judged  she  is,  in  which  her  safety  requires 
that  she  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  rights  out  of  the  Union^  surrenders  all  the 
benefits,  (and  they  are  known  to  be  many,)  de- 
prives herself  of  the  advantages,  (they  are 
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kaown  zo  be  great,)  severs  all  tho  ties  of  affeo- 
xkmj  (acd  they  are  dose  and  enduring,)  vihich 
hare  bound  her  to  the  Union ;  and  thus  divest- 
ifif  herself  of  every  benefit,  taking  upon  her- 
se&  every  harden,  she  claims  to  be  exempt  from 
sij  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
&ate6  within  her  limits. 

^^  I  well  remember  an  occasion  when  Mas- 
sachusetts was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  when  then  the  doctrine  of  coercion - 
was  rife,  and  to  be  applied  against  her,  because 
of  the  rescae  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston.  My 
opinioQ  then  was  the  same  that  it  is  now.  Not 
in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  am  not 
influenced  in  my  own  opinion  because  the  case 
is  my  own,  I  refer  to  that  time  and  that  occasion 
^containing  the  opinion  which  I  then  enter- 
tuned,  and  on  which  my  present  conduct  is 
based.  I  then  said,  if  Idiussachusetts,  following 
her  Uirongb  a  stated  line  of  conduct,  chooses  to 
take  the  last  step  which  separates  her  from  the 
Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I  will  neither 
vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  coerce  her 
badk ;  bat  will  say  to  her,  God  speed,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  kind  associations  which  once  existed 
between  her  and  the  other  States. 

"  It  has  been  a  conviction  of  pressing  neces- 
9ty,  it  has  been  a  belief  that  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived in  the  Union  of  tho  rights  which  our 
fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  whidi  has  brought 
Mississippi  into  her  present  decision.  She  has 
heard  proclaimed  the  theory  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  this  made  the  basis 
of  an  attack  upon  her  social  institutions ;  and 
the  sacred  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
been  iuToked  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
equality  of  the  races.  That  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  to  be  construed  by  the  circumstan- 
ces and  purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  The 
conunanities  were  declaring  their  independ- 
^ce;  the  X)eople  of  those  communities  were 
asserting  that  no  man  was  bom — to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Jefferson — booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  men 
were  created  equal — meaning  the  men  of  the 
political  community ;  that  tliere  was  no  divine  , 
right  to  rule ;  that  no  man  inherited  the  right 
to  govern ;  that  there  were  no  classes  by 
which  power  and  place  descended  to  families, 
but  that  all  stations  were  equally  within  the 
grasp  of  each  member  of  the  body-politic. 
These  were  the  great  principles  they  announced ; 
these  were  the  purposes  for  which  they  made 
their  declaration ;  these  were  the  ends  to  which 
their  enunciation  was  directed.  They  have  no 
reference  to  the  slave ;  else,  how  happened  it 
that  among  the  items  of  arr^gnment  made 
against  George  III.  was  that  he  endeavored  to 
do  just  what  the  North  has  been  endeavoring 
of  late  to  do — ^to  stir  up  insurrection  among 
our  slaves?  Had  the  Declaration  announced 
that  the  negroes  were  free  and  equal,  how  was 
the  Prince  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring  up  insur- 
rection among  them?  And  how  was  this  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  high  crimes  which 
caused  the  colonies  to  sever  their  connection 


with  the  mother  country  ?  "When  our  Consti- 
tution was  formed,  the  same  idea  was  rendered 
more  palpable,  for  there  we  find  provision  made 
for  that  very  class  of  persons  as  property ;  they 
were  not  put  u[>on  the  footing  of  equality  with 
white  men^not  even  upon  that  of  paupers  and 
convicts ;  but,  so  far  as  representation  was  con- 
cerned, were  discriminated  against  as  a  lower 
caste  only  to  be  represented  in  the  numerical 
proportion  of  three-fifths. 

"  Then,  Senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact 
which  binds  us  together ;  we  recur  to  the  i)rin- 
ciples  uDon  which  our  Government  was  found- 
ed ;  and  when  you  deny  them,  and  when  you 
deny  to  us  the  rieht  to  withdraw  from  a  Gov- 
ernment which,  thus  perverted,  threatens  to  be 
destructive  of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the 
path  of  our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  in- 
dependence, and  take  the  hazard.  1  his  is  done 
not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure  any  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  not  even  for  our  own  pecu- 
niary benefit ;  but  from  the  high  and  solemn 
motive  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights 
we  inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  eacred  duty 
to  transmit  unshorn  to  our  children. 

'*  I  find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a  typo  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  my  constituents  towards  yours, 
I  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you,  {Senators 
from  the  North.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of 
you,  whatever  sharp  discussion  there  may  have 
been  between  us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now  f^ay,  in 
the  presence  of  my  God,  I  wish  you  well ;  and 
such,  I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people 
whom  I  represent  towards  those  whom  you 
represent.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  but  express 
their  desire,  when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they  hope, 
for  peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  wo  must 
part.  They  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  if  you 
£0  will  it.  The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on 
every  portion  of  the  country ;  and  if  you  will 
have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  delivered  them  from  the  power 
of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages 
of  the  bear;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in 
God,  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts  and  strong 
arms,  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we 
may. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  service  here,  associated 
at  diflferent  times  with  a  great  variety  of  Sen- 
ators, I  see  now  around  me  some  with  whom  1 
have  served  long ;  there  have  been  points  of 
collision ;  but  whatever  of  offence  there  has 
been  to  me,  I  leave  here ;  I  carry  with  me  no 
hostile  remembrance.  Whatever  offence  I  have 
given,  which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for 
which  satisfaction  has  not  been  demanded,  I 
have.  Senators,  in  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to 
offer  you  my  apology  for  any  pain  which,  in 
heat  of  discussion,  I  have  inflicted.  I  go  hence 
unencumbered  of  the  remembrance  of  any  in- 
jury received,  and  having  discharged  the  duty 
of  making  the  only  reparation  in  my  power 
for  any  injury  offered. 

"  Mr.  President,  and  Senators,  having  made 
the  announcement  which  the  occasion  seemed 
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to  mo  to  require,  it  onlj  remains  for  me  to  bid 
you  a  iinal  adien.*' 

The  State  of  Louisiana  Laving  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession  from  the  United  States, 
her  Senators  in  Congress,  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Benjamin,  took  leave  of  the  Senate  on  the  4th 
of  February. 

Mr.  Slidell,  in  addressing  the  Senate  for  the 
last  time,  made  a  very  full  statement  of  the 
views  and  purposes  entertained  by  the  seced- 
ing States,  particularly  Louisiana.  They  anti- 
cipated reconstrnctioD,  although  South  Carolina 
said  the  Union  was  gone  forever.  He  said: 
"  The  occasion,  however,  justifies,  if  it  does  not 
call  for,  some  parting  words  to  those  whom  we 
leave  behind,  some  forever,  others  we  trust  to 
meet  agdn,  and  to  participate  with  them  in 
the  noble  task  of  constructing  and  defending 
a  new  confederacy ;  which,  if  it  may  want  at 
first  the  grand  proportions  and  vast  resources 
of  the  old,  will  still  possess  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  greatness,  a  people  bold,  hardy,  homo- 
geneous in  interests  and  sentiments,  a  fertile 
soil,  an  extensive  territory,  the  capacity  and 
the  will  to  govern  themselves  through  the 
forms  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  they  have  been  bom  and  educat- 
ed. Besides  all  these,  they  have  an  advantage 
which  no  other  people  seeking  to  change  the 
Government  xmder  which  they  had  before 
lived  have  ever  enjoyed;  they  have  to  pass 
through  no  intervening  period  of  anarchy; 
they  have  in  their  several  State  Governments, 
already  shaped  to  their  hands,  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  protection  of 
their  soil  and  their  property  from  foreign  or 
domestic  violence.  They  can  consult  with 
calmness  and  act  with  deliberation  on  every 
subject,  either  of  immediate  interest  or  future 
policy. 

"  But,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  Southern  mind,  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  improve  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  we  shall  take  it  such  as  it  is ;  such  as 
has  been  found  sufficient  for  our  security  and 
happiness,  so  long  as  its  true  intent  and  spirit 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  a  m^ority  of  the  people 
of  the  free  States,  and  controlled  the  action 
not  only  of  the  Federal  but  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures. We  will  adopt  all  laws  not  locally  in- 
applicable or  incompatible  with  our  new  rela- 
tions ;  we  will  recognize  the  obligations  of  all 
existing  treaties — those  respecting  the  African 
slave  trade  included.  We  shall  be  prepared  to 
assume  our  just  proportion  of  the  national 
debt ;  to  account  for  the  cost  of  all  the  forts 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  seize  in  self-de- 
fence, if  it  should  appear  that  our  share  of 
such  expenditure  has  been  greater  than  in  other 
sections ;  and,  above  all,  we  shall,  as  well  from 
the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  as  of  political  and  geo- 
graphical affinities  and  of  mutual  pecuniary  in- 
terests, recognize  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tHba- 
tanes  to  its  free  navigation ;  we  will  guarantee 
to  them  a  free  interchange  of  all  agricultural 
productions  without  impost,  tax,  dnty,  or  toll 
of  any  kind;  the  free  transit  from  foreim 
countries  of  every  species  of  merchandise,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any  rev- 
enue system  we  may  establish,  and  for  purposes 
of  police. 

^'  As  for  such  States  of  the  Union  as  may  not 
choose  to  unite  their  destinies  with  ours,  we 
shall  consider  them,  as  we  shall  all  other  for- 
eign nations,  ^  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.' 
We  wish  and  we  hope  to  part  with  them  ami- 
cably ;  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  us,  they  shall 
have  no  provocation  to  pursue  a  hostile  coarse ; 
but  in  this  regard  we,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  can  only  be  passive ;  it  will  be  for  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  decide 
this  momentous  question.     This  declaration, 
however,  requires  some  qualification.    Oould 
the  issue  be  fairiy  presented  to  the  people  of 
those  States,  we  should  have  little  doubt  of  a 
peacefbl  separation,  wi^  the  possibility  of  a 
complete,  and  the  probability  of  a  partial,  re- 
construction on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  us  and 
honorable  to  them ;  but,  with  the  present  rep- 
resentations in  either  branch  of  Congress,  we 
see  nothing  to  justify  our  indulging  any  such 
expectation.    We  must  be  prepared  to  resisf 
coercion,  whether  attempted  by  avowed  en- 
emies, or  by  a  hand  heretofore  supposed  friend- 
ly ;  by  open  war,  or  under  the  more  insidious, 
and,  therefore,  more  dangerous  pretext  of  en- 
forcing the  laws,  protectingpublic  property, or 
collecting  the  revenue.    We  shall   not  cavil 
about  words,  or  discuss  legal  and  technical  dis- 
tinctions ;  we  shall  consider  the  one  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  other,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  act 
accordingly.      Utroqtte  arhitrio  parati.    You 
will  find  us  ready  to  meet  you  with  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  fellowship,  or  in  the  mailed 
panoply  of  war,  as  you  may  will  it ;  elect  be- 
tween these  alternatives. 

"  We  have  no  idea  that  you  will  even  at- 
tempt to  invade  our  soil  with  your  armies; 
but  we  acknowledge  your  superiority  on  the 
sea,  at  present,  in  some  degree  accidental,  but 
in  the  main,  natural,  and  permanent,  until  we 
shall  have  acquired  better  ports  for  our  marine. 
You  may,  if  you  will  it,  persist  in  considering 
us  bound  to  you  during  your  good  pleasure ; 
you  may  deny  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  right, 
we  w^ill  not  say  of  secession,  but  of  revolution— 
ay,  of  rebellion,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  our  ac- 
tion—the right  of  every  people  to  establish  for 
itself  that  fonn  of  government  which  it  may, 
even  in  its  folly,  if  such  you  deem  it,  consider 
best  calculated  to  secure  its  safety  and  promote 
its  welfare.  You  may  ignore  the  principles  of 
our  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence; 
you  may  attempt  to  reduce  us  to  subjection, 
or  you  may,  under  color  of  enforcing  your  laws, 
or  collecting  your  revenue,  blockade  our  ports. 
This  will  be  war,  and  we  Bhell  meet  it  with 
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£f^rent  but  eqnallj  efficient  we44>oi)s.  We 
vOI  not  permit  the  con^mption  or  introduc- 
tion of  any  of  your  manufactures;  every  sea 
wlD  swarm  with  our  volunteer  militia  of  the 
oce^n,  with  the  striped  bunting  floating  over 
their  heads,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  give  up 
that  flag  without  a  bloody  struggle — it  is  ours 
as  much  as  yours;  and  althou^  for  a  time 
iDore  stars  may  shine  on  your  banner,  our  chil- 
dreo,  if  not  we,  will  rally  under  a  constellation 
iziore  numerous  and  more  resplendent  than 
jours.  Tou  may  smile  at  this  as  an  impotent 
boast,  at  least  for  the  present,  if  not  fur  the 
Mure ;  but  if  we  need  ships  and  men  for  pri- 
Tateering,  we  shall  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
same  sources  as  now  almost  exclusively  ftimish 
the  means  for  carrying  on,  with  such  unexam- 
pled vigor,  the  African  slave-trade — New  York 
a&d  New  England.  Your  mercantile  marine 
mnst  either  sail  under  foreign  flags  or  rot  at 
ycmr  wharves. 

"  But,  i>retermittinff  these  remedies,  we  will 
ps^  to  another  equally  efficacious.  Every  civ- 
ifized  nation  now  is  governed  in  its  foreign  re- 
lations by  the  rule  of  recognizing  governments 
^de  facto^  You  alone  invoke  the  doctrine  of 
the  "-dejuTt^  or  divine  right  of  lording  it  over 
an  unwilling  people,  strong  enough  to  maintain 
tbeir  power  within  their  own  limits.  How 
loi^,  think  you,  will  the  great  naval  powers  of 
Europe  x>ermit  yon  to  impede  their  free  intcr- 
€(»irse  with  their  best  customers  for  their 
various  fiabrics,  and  to  stop  the  supplies  of  the 
great  staple  which  is  the  most  important  basis 
of  their  manufacturing  industry,  by  a  mere 
paper  blockade  ?  You  were,  with  all  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  this  once  great  Confederacy, 
but  a  fourth  or  fifth-rate  naval  power,  with 
capacities,  it  is  true,  for  large,  and  in  ajust 
quarrel,  almost  indefinite,  expansion.  What 
will  yon  be  when  not  merely  emasculated  by 
the  withdraw-al  of  fifteen  States,  but  warred 
upon  by  them  with  active  and  inveterate  hos- 
tility? 

"  But  enough,  perhaps  somewhat  too  much,  of 
this.  We  desire  not  to  speak  to  you  in  terms 
of  bravado  or  menace.  Let  us  treat  each  other 
as  men,  who,  determined  to  break  off  unpleas- 
ant, incompatible,  and  unprofitable  relations, 
cease  to  bandy  words,  and  mutually  leave  each 
other  to  determine  whether  their  differences 
shall  be  decided  by  blows  or  by  the  cx)de  which 
some  of  us  still  recognize  as  that  of  honor.*' 

The  cause  of  their  action,  he  says,  is  not  the 
mere  election  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
of  a  President  distasteful  to  them,  as  it  was 
80  often  and  so  confidently  asserted.  "It  is 
this :  we  all  consider  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, with  his  well-known  antecedents  and 
avowed  principles  and  purposes,  by  a  decided 
majority  over  all  other  canaidates  combined  in 
every  non-slaveholding  State  on  this  side  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  noble,  gallant  New  Jersey 
alone  excepted,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  Northern  masses  to 
our  institutions.    We  believe  that  he  conscien- 


tiously entertains  the  opinions  which  he  has  so 
often  and  8o  explicitly  declared ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing been  elected  on  the  issues  thus  presented, 
he  will  honestly  endeavor  to  carry  them  into 
execution."  

The  proceedings  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives, from  the  commencement  of  the  se^^sion  un- 
til this  time,  although  of  the  same  general  chai- 
acter  with  those  of  the  Senate,  serve,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  latter,  to  show 
more  clearly  the  views  thus  far  entertained  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Government,  and 
its  ability  to  obviate  the  crisis.  In  the  Uouse 
the  difficulties  of  the  country  produced  as  much 
impression  as  upon  the  public  at  large.  The 
first  apprehensions  had  settled  into  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  movement  begun  in  South 
Carolina  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  decided. 
The  leaders  in  the  extreme  South  made  up  in 
bold  determination  and  bitterness  of  crimma- 
tion  for  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  The 
Republicans  in  the  North,  restive  and  uneasy, 
maintained  a  firmness  and  fixednei^  of  purpose 
which  brooked  no  change,  and  which  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  extreme  portion  of  their  party. 
Meantime,  the  mass  of  tne  people  in  tlie  central 
States,  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  who  enjoyed 
all  its  genial  blessings,  were  filled  with  alarm. 
The  defeated  Democratio  party,  always  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  after  that  strict  con- 
struction peculiar  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
aware  by  long  experience  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  difficulties,  were  not  only  equally  alarmed, 
but  greatly  embarrassed  by  being  stripped  of 
all  political  power. 

Not  a  step  was  taken  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  secession  before  Congress  assembled.  In  the 
House,  a  body  so  sensitive  of  the  public  im- 
pulses and  convictions,  a  flood  of  propositions 
aiming  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  country 
were  promptly  introduced.  Scarcely  had  the 
President's  Message  been  read,  when  Mr.  Bote- 
lor,  of  Yirginia,  and  Mr.  Cochran,  of  New 
York,  rose  to  move  resolutions  in  reference  to 
so  much  of  it  as  related  to  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  this : 

Hefolvedt  That  so  much  of  the  President's  Message 
as  relates  to  the  present  perilous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  one  from 
each  State. 

Tlie  vote  was — ayes,  145 ;  noes,  88. 

Pending  the  vote  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
members  from  the  most  Southern  States  was 
conspicuously  shown.  Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, declined  to  vote  for  the  reason  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  called 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject-matter  before  the 
House.  He  was  not  sent  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  compromise,  or  to  patch  up  ex- 
isting difliculties.  "  I  leave,  sir,  to  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Mississippi  to  determine  for  her- 
self her  present  Federal  relations." 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  stated  that  a  con- 
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vention  had  been  called  in  that  State  to  con- 
sider the  same  sabjeot.  Tlie  people  of  that 
State  had  resolved  to  determine  in  convention, 
in  iJieir  sovereign  capacity,  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  redress.  It  was  not  for  him  to  take 
any  action  on  the  subject.  "  While  I  am  up, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  as  well  say,  in  advance, 
that  I  am  opposed,  and  I  believe  my  State  is 
opposed,  to  all  and  every  compromise.  The 
day  of  compromise  has  passed." 

Mr.  Oiopton,  of  Alabama,  declined  to  vote, 
for  the  reason  that  a  convention  had  been 
called  in  Alabama  to  consider  what  action  is 
required  to  maintain  her  rights,  honor,  and 
safety.  Believing  that  a  State  had  a  right  to 
secede,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  present 
evils  was  secession,  be  would  not  hold  out  any 
delusive  hope,  or  sanction  any  temporizing 
policy. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  delegation  have 
not  voted  on  this  question  because  they  con- 
ceive they  have  no  interest  in  it.  We  consider 
our  State  as  already  withdrawn  from  the  Con- 
federacy in  every  thing  except  in  form." 

Mr.  Pugh :  "  As  my  State  of  Alabama  in- 
tends following  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union 
by  the  10th  of  January  next,  I  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  action  taken  in  this  body." 

Subsequently  the  committee  was  announced 
by  the  Speaker  to  consist  of  the  following 
members  of  the  House : 

Messrs.  Corwin,  of  Ohio;  Millson,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Adams,  of  Massachusetts ;  Winslow,  of 
North  Carolina;  Humphrey,  of  New  York; 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina ;  Campbell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Love,  of  Georgia ;  FeiTy,  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  Davis,  of  Maryland ;  Robinson,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Whiteley,  of  Delaware;  Tappan,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Stratton,  of  New  Jersey; 
Bristow,  of  Kentucky;  Morrill,  of  Vermont; 
Nelson,  of  Tennessee ;  Dunn,  of  Indiana ;  Tay- 
lor, of  Louisiana ;  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  Kel- 
logg, of  Illinois ;  Houston,  of  Alabama;  Morse, 
of  Maine ;  Phelps,  of  Missouri ;  Rust,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Howard,  of  Michigan;  Hawkins,  of 
Florida;  Hamilton,  of  Texas;  Washburn,  of 
Wisconsin;  Curtis,  of  Iowa;  Burch,  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Windom,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Stout,  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  said :  *'  The  idea  of  getting  up  this 
committee  was  one  of  unanimity — a  great  peace 
and  Union-saving  measure ;  and,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  I  am  oppesed  to  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  believing  that  the  day  has  gone  by,  and 
the  time  for  compromise  has  passed  forever." 

Mr.  Cochran,  of  New  York,  replied  to  this 
request :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  regret  to  the  application  that  has 
been  made  by  my  friend  from  Florida  to  be  ex- 
cused from  service  upon  this  committee.  It 
has  been  well  intimated  here  to-day  that  the 
gray  shadow  of  the  dark  wing  of  dissolution  is 
reaching  and  extending  over  the  House  and 
over  the  country ;  and  so  deep  is  the  gloom 


under  its  influence  that  hardly  can  members  be 
brought  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  daties. 
Men^s  minds  have  been  devoted,  for  now  these 
weeks  past  to  this  one  great  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation,  that  enlists  all  minds,  commands 
all  judgments,  and  demands  of  every  individ- 
ual,  from  every  section,  his  best  exertions,  his 
purest  emotions,  and  jnstest  wisdom. 

*^  Sir,  it  is  of  importance  in  this  issue  that 
the  Republic  should  command  the  exertions  and 
efforts  of  all  her  sous ;  and  I  believe,  sir,  that 
now,  in  the  midst  of  a  vital  crisis,  perils  im- 
I>endinff  and  dangers  upon  us,  as  has  been  pro- 
daimeo,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  as- 
semblage of  the  representative  patriotism  of 
the  country  should,  of  either  its  prudence  or 
discretion,  excuse  my  friend  from  Florida.  I 
believe  that  even  now,  from  his  State,  from  its 
glades  and  everglades,  whence  the  eyes  of  his 
constituents  are  directed  with  anxious  vigi- 
lance upon  our  proceedings,  could  their  voice 
penetrate,  a  beseeching  appeal  would  be  heard 
that  their  Representative  should  stand  forward 
at  this  juncture  in  the  front  of  the  controversy. 

"  I  appeal  to  him,  therefore,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  our  common  humanity ;  I  appeal  to  him  in 
the  hour  of  peril  and  in  tlie  name  of  our  com- 
mon country ;  I  appe^  to  him  by  the  memories 
of  the  past,  by  the  prosperity  and  continued 
existence  of  the  State  sovereignty  in  which  he 
glories,  to  remain  on  the  committee  to  which 
he  is  nresented.  If,  sir,  this  appeal  be  unheard, 
shonla  it  prove  vain  and  ineffectual,  I  may  be. 
permitted  further  to  appeal  to  the  House,  rep- 
resenting that  common  country  whose  integ- 
rity is  threatened,  that,  without  intentional  re- 
flection upon  him,  but  under  the  obligation  of 
a  great  duty  to  be  performed,  it  ne^ive  the 
motion  that  my  friend  from  Florida  be  ex- 
cused." 

Afl;er  this  eloquent  appeal  from  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, the  House  spent  some  time  on  minor  de- 
tails relative  to  its  action,  and  adjourned  with- 
out taking  the  question  on  excusing  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  question  was  taken 
up,  and,  stating  at  length  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining, Mr.  Hawkins  objected  to  the  coraposi- 
tion  of  the  committee  as  "  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised."  "  No  Democrat  from  the  powerful 
and  mighty  Northwest  was  a  member."  He 
said  :  ^^  If  asked  what  is  all  this  to  me,  inas- 
much as  I  declme  to  serve  upon  the  committee, 
I  answer,  I  want  the  country  to  know  that  it 
cannot,  does  not,  represent  the  true  sentiment 
of  some  of  the  States,  and  that  a  great  moral 
effect  is  sought  to  be  produced  by  something 
that  savors  of  a  constructive  fraud.  So  fiir  as 
the  extreme  South  is  concerned,  I  tell  them 
this  committee  is  the  Grecian  horse  introdnced 
into  Troy.  The  object  is  to  gain  time ;  delay 
and  demoralize  the  South  by  holding  forth  to 
its  people  that  there  is  a  great  paciflcator  at 
work,  certain  to  bring  about  a  political  mil- 
lennium." 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  observed  that  he 
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iras  absolatelj  preolnded  from  yotinfl  to  place 
the  member  on  the  committee  by  uie  consid- 
entiGii  that  there  was  not  a  single  representa- 
tive of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  committee 
from  the  sixteen  free  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McOlemand,  of  Illinois^  asked  what  was 
the  caase  of  this  offensive  discrimination  ?  Is 
it  because  the  Northern  Demooraoj  have  be- 
come insi^ficant  in  numbers  and  inflnencef 
No,  air.  He  continued:  "Although  defeated 
m  the  late  election^  they  polled,  according  to 
official  and  unofficial  returns,  one  million  three 
hondred  and  forty  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  votes ;  and,  including  the 
Tote  of  the  national  Democrax^^  in  the  South. 
their  whole  vote  is  one  million  ^vq  hundred 
sad  sixty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty ; 
thus  showing  that  the  vote  of  the  Northern 
Democracy  ^one  is  greater  than  that  which 
elected  either  Pierce  or  Buchanan,  and  is  larger 
than  thai  ever  before  polled  in  auy  Presidential 
dection. 

"And  how  is  it  with  the  other  political  or- 
ganizations in  the  country?  Let  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  With  a  popular  vote,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  returns,  of  five  hundred  and 
d^ty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
in  the  same  election,  the  Union  party  is  repre- 
sented by  three  of  its  members  on  the  com- 
mittee. With  a  popular  vote  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  the  Breckinridge  party  is  repre- 
sented by  six  members ;  while  the  Repubhcan 
party,  comparatively^  with  bat  few  more  votes 
aggregately  than  the  national  Democracy,  and 
to  votes  in  most  of  the  slavcholding  States, 
and  only  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eight  votes  in  all  of  them,  is  represented  by  six- 
teen members.  If  so,  then  the  Republican  party, 
with  only  one  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  votes,  is 
represented  by  sixteen  members ;  while ^  all 
the  votes  opposed  to  it,  in  the  late  election, 
amounting  to  two  millions  eight  htmdred  and 
twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
are  only  represented  by  eleven  members. 

"  How  unjust  such  constitution  of  an  impor- 
tant committee  I  There  is  no  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent for  it  in  parliamentary  history,  so  far  as 
I  know." 

On  a  division,  the  House  refbsed  to  excuse 
the  member  from  Florida  from  serving  on  the 
facial  committee.    Ayes,  95 ;  noes,  101. 

Upon  a  call  of  the  States  and  territories  for 
bills  and  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  the  following  prop- 
ositions were  received  and  referred : 

By  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts :  That  no 
territory  shonld  ever  be  acquired,  to  be  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  to  bo  governed  by  Con- 
gress; that  there  should  be  no  congressional 
legislation  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery ; 
that  every  congressional  district  should  be  an 
election  district. 

By  Mr.  Cochran,  of  New  York :  That  the 
Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  make  all  ter- 


ritory north  of  86'  SO*  free  territory ;  and  in 
all  territory  south  of  that  line  neither  Congress 
nor  any  t^ritorial  Government  shall  pass  any 
law  prohibiting  or  impairing  the  establishment 
of  slavery.  No  law  shall  prohibit  or  interfere 
with  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  slavdiold- 
ing  States  and  territories ;  importation  of  shives 
from  a  forei^  country  prohibited :  the  surren- 
der of  fugitives  and  the  right  of  transit  ui(l 
temporary  sqiourn  to  be  guaranteed. 

By  Mr.  Adrain,  of  New  Jersey :  The  non- 
intervention by  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  to  be  adopted;  all 
territories,  on- application,  etc.,  to  be  admitted 
as  States^  without  regard  to  whether  their  Con- 
stitution permits  or  prohibita  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery ;  all  laws  of  States  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  to  be  repealed ;  no  ob- 
stacles to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  execution 
of  the  f\igitive  slave  law  by  State  Legislatures* 
The  people  should  be  permitted  to  regulate 
their  own  internal  afiTairs  without  interference. 

By  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania:  That  the 
coDunittee  review  the  personal  liberty  laws, 
and  report  which  of  them  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution,  and  also  what  amendments 
they  are  susceptible  of  to  effectually  prevent 
kidnapping. 

By  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Maryland :  That  the  com- 
mittee inquire  if  any  measures  can  be  adopted 
to  preserve  in  their  purity  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  the  States  within  the  Union;  if 
this  appears  impracticable,  then  farther  to  in- 

Suire  as  to  the  most  reasonable  mode  by  which 
iieir  rights  may  be  secured  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration; each  sovereign  State,  in  that  event, 
being  repossessed  of  its  delegated  authority  to 
the  Federal  Union,  and  acHusting  the  relative 
liabilities  of  each,  with  such  other  measures  of 
fair  settlement  as  may  appear  to  them  just ; 
and  recommend  some  plan  by  which,  in  that 
event,  disputes  that  arise  may  be  fairly  and 
speedily  adjusted. 

By  Mr.  Leake,  of  Virginia :  That  Congress 
should  be  deprived  of  all  power  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  su^ect  of  slavenr  in  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritories, or  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  over 
the  internal  slave-trade,  except  to  protect  slavery 
by  legislation  in  any  territory  or  district  where 
it  exists ;  that  no  Territoriid  Legislature  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject;  that  the 
rights  of  owners,  in  sojourn  or  in  trantitu  with 
their  slaves,  shall  be  guaranteed ;  that  fugitives 
shall  be  given  up  on  demand,  or,  where  lost  in 
consequence  of  State  legislation,  to  be  paid  for 
by  such  State. 

By  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia:  That  the  com- 
mittee consider  the  policy  of  declaring  out  of 
the  Union  every  member  which  shall,  by  her 
legislation,  aim  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress. 

By  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Virginia :  That  the  com- 
mittee inquire  what  amendments  are  necessary 
to  the  furtive  slave  law ;  also,  to  provide  for 
the  better  security  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
in  the  territories;  also,  what  checks  are  de- 
manded by  a  sense  of  self-preservation  on  the 
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part  of  slavebolding  States  against  the  operatioa 
of  the  Federal  Government,  when  administered 
by  those  who  have  come  into  power  avowedly 
on  grounds  of  hostility  to  their  institutions : 
whether  a  m^ority  of  the  slave  interest  should 
not  be  required  to  sanction  the  measures  of  the 
Government ;  also,  a  dual  executive  be  estab- 
lished, etc. 

By  Mr.  Oox,  of  Ohio :  That  the  committee 
inquire  what  farther  legislation  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  fugitive  slave  law,  especially  so 
as  to  punish  attorneys,  judges,  and  others  who 
obstruct  its  operation. 

By  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio :  That  the  com- 
mittee inquire  what  legislation  is  necessary,  if 
any,  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  in 
the  several  States ;  also,  to  secure  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  effects,  etc 

By  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio:  That  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  the  dissensions  is  a  faithful 
observance  of  all  the  compromises  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

By  Mr,  Bingham,  of  Ohio :  That  the  com- 
mittee report  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  put  down  armed  rebeUion 
against  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United 
States,  etc 

By  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Florida :  That  the  line 
of  86**  80'  be  adopted,  etc. ;  all  future  States  to 
be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
Constitution  may  provide ;  that  Congress  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  slave-trade,  or 
abolish  slavery  where  it  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky :  That  it  be 
made  felony  to  resist  the  officers,  or  to  attempt 
to  rescue  a  fugitive  in  their  custody. 

By  Mr.  English,  of  Indiana:  That  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  be  divided,  and  that 
when  either  portion  has  a  sufficient  population, 
it  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  without  regard 
to  the  question  of  slavery.  Congress  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
slavebolding  portion  of  the  territory ;  and  when- 
ever a  fugitive  is  rescued  from  his  master,  tlie 
township  in  which  it  takes  place  shall  be  Hable 
in  double  the  amount. 

By  Mr.  Kilgore,  of  Indiana:  To  give  right 
of  trial  by  jury  in  fugitive  slave  cases;  also, 
allow  a  writ  of  error ;  rescued  slaves  to  be  paid 
for ;  and  those  who  obstruct  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  be  crirainaUy  prosecuted. 

By  Mr.  Holman,  of  Inaiana :  That  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  compact  of  mutual  and  permanent 
obligation — duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  the  laws,  and  that  the  committee  in- 
quire if  the  acts  of  Congress  now  in  force  are 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Niblack,  of  Indiana:  That  the  com- 
mittee inquire  if  Congress  is  competent  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  value  of 
fugitives,  and,  if  so,  to  report  accordingly. 

By  Mr.  Noell,  of  Missouri :  That  the  com- 


mittee report  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  President,  and  establishing  an  Ibcecu- 
tlve  Council  of  three,  each  armed  with  the  veto 
power,  etc. ;  also,  report  what  measures  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
States. 

By  Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania:  An  ex- 
press recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves ;  a  denial  to  the  Government  of  all  right 
or  power  to  prohibit  the  trade  between  the 
slavebolding  States ;  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  to  be  protected  in  the  territories;  every 
territory  to  be  admitted  with  or  without  sla- 
very, as  their  Constitution  may  provide ,  safety 
of  slave  property  in  transitu,  etc 

By  Mr.  Larrabee,  of  Wisconsin :  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  States  to  request 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  with  a  proposition  that 
the  questions  contained  therein  be  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  their  decision  : 

That  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  slaveholding 
and  noD-slaveholdinff  States  now  involving  the  int^- 
rit]^  and  stability  of  the  Union,  are:  1.  The  consti- 
tutional power  of  Ck>ngress  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  staves  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
by  persons  emigrating  to  said  territories  from  States 
wherein  slavery  exists.  2.  The  constitutional  power 
of  a  Territonal  Legislature  to  prohibit  or  establish 
slavery.     8.  The  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 

Srotect  slave  property  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
tates.  4.  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  laws  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  any  person 
to  prevent  or  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  prevent  or  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  the  "  fugitive  slave  act"  5. 
The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
punishing  any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  mdirectly, 
aid  or  assist  any  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  to  escape  from 
the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 
6.  The  constitutional  ri^ht  of  a  State  to  pass  laws  pre- 
venting, hindering,  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, obstructing  the  execution  of  the  ''fugitive 
slave  act" 

Many  other  propositions  were  offered  and 
referred  to  the  same  committee.  They  em- 
braced generally  the  points  of  the  preceding 
ones,  except  the  following,  offered  by  Mr. 
Sickles,  of  New  York,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution : 

Whenever  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  any 
State  bv  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation 
of  its  Leffislature,  shall  rescind  and  annul  its  rati- 
fication of  this  Constitution,  the  President  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  commissioners,  not  exceeding 
three,  to  confer  with  the  duly  appointed  agents  of  such 
State,  and  agree  upon  the  disposition  of  the  public 
property  ana  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
lying  within  such  State,  and  upon  the  proportion  o! 
the  public  debt  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by  such  State ; 
and  if  the  President  shall  approve  the  settlement 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners,  he  shall  thereupon 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  rati- 
fication thereof  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present, 
he  shall  forthwith  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the 
assent  of  the  United  States  to  the  withdrawal  of  such 
State  from  the  Union. 

A  series  of  manoeuvres  was  then  commenced, 
to  secure  some  kind  of  expression  in  the  House 
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vhieh  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that 
oonciliatlon  was  its  ultimate  purpose. 

Mr.  Adrain^  of  New  Jersey,  moved  a  pream- 
ble and  resolution  deprecating  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience,  and  recommended  that  all  laws  con- 
ikting  with  the  Oonstitution  be  repealed.  On 
a  division  of  the  House  this  was  adopted.  Aj^ 
153;  noes,  14. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois, 
<^ered  a  preamble  and  resolution  similar  to  the 
preceding,  except  that  it  embraced  also  the  re- 
peal of  all  ^^  nullification  laws  so  called,"  to- 
gether with  other  laws  conflicting  with  the 
UKistitation. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  boldly 
declared:  '-The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  propriety,  as  I  conceive,  in  under- 
taking to  fool  each  other  or  the  country  by  the 
resolutions  that  may  be  introduced.  Now,  let 
OS  meet  this  question  fairly.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  not  afraid  to  vote  for  any  thing 
which  be  is  in  favor  of;  nor  am  I.  Let  a  reso- 
lution be  introduced  bv  the  member  fh>m  Ohio, 
or  the  member  from  Illinois,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber, bating  exactly  what  each  of  us  understands 
to  be  our  constitutional  rights  in  regard  to  sla- 
very, and  let  us  vote  on  it.  I  have  no  objection 
to  vote  on  any  proposition  that  may  be  pre- 
sented." 

This  resolution  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  adopted 
by  ay^  136 ;  noes,  none. 

Upon  the  first  opportunity  after  the  passage 
of  this  preamble  ana  resolution,  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Illinois,  claimed  the  floor.  He  had  been  en- 
deavoring for  some  days,  without  success,  to 
fret  before  the  House  a  strong  Union  resolution. 
The  report  in  detail  of  the  proceedings  is  not 
without  its  interest 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Illinois:  "Mr.  Speaker^  I 
now  send  up  to  the  Clerk's  desk  a  resolution 
upon  which  I  desire  the  vote  of  the  House." 

Mr.  Landrum:  "I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.   I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  business." 

The  Speaker :  *^  The  Chair  must  be  allowed 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that,  al- 
though these  proceedings  seem  a  little  irregu- 
lar, yet,  under  the  rules,  the  House  is  now  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  regular  order  of  business." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  I  am  now  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  I  do  not  yield  it  to  any  one,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  be  cheated  out  of  it." 

The  Speaker :  "  The  Chair  has  assigned  tlie 
floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  he  will 
submit  his  proposition." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  want  to  see  a  fair  fight  This  House  has 
to-day,  by  large  majorities,  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
known  as  personal  liberty  laws,  recommending 
the  repeal  of  the  nullification  laws,  and  all  laws 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Now  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
declare  our  devotion  to  the  Union  of  these 
States." 

Mr.  Barksdcde :  "  I  call  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  order." 


Mr.  Morris :  "  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  or  to  any  other  gentle- 
man." 

Mr.  Hughes :  "  Permit  me  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Chair  to  the  Question  of  oi^er  be- 
fore the  House.  I  think  Ux&t  while  the  House 
is  carrying  out  the  regular  order  of  business 
under  the  180th  rule,  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  is  not  in  order." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  I  decline  to  yield  the  floor  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  or  to  any  other 
gentleman.  I  ask  that  my  resolution  may  be 
read." 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

]U$olved  hp  t\4  JTouM  qf  BfpnteniatitM,  That  we 
prop«riy  estimate  the  immense  rolue  of  our  national 
Union  to  our  coUectire  and  indiridual  happiness ;  that 
we  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoTable  attach- 
ment to  it  '^  that  we  will  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  our  pohtical  safbty  and  prosperity ;  that  we  wiU 
watch  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  that  we 
will  discountenance  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus- 
picion that  it  can,  in  any  event,  l>e  abandoned,  and  in- 
dignantly frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  at- 
tempt to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts ;  that  we  regard  it  as  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  independence,  the  sup- 
port of  tranquiilitjr  at  home,  our  peace  abroad,  our 
safety,  our  proeperity,  and  that  very  liberty  which  we 
so  highly  prize;  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the 

Sast,  nor  do  we  see  any  thing  in  the  present,  cither  in 
le  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  or  from  any  other  existing  cause,  to 
Justify  its  dissolution ;  that  we  regard  its  perpetuity 
as  of  more  value  than  the  temporary  triumph  of  any 
party  or  any  man :  that  whatever  evils  or  abuses  exist 
under  it  ought  to  De  corrected  within  the  Union,  in  a 
peacefbl  and  constitutional  way;  that  we  believe  it 
nas  sufficient  power  to  redress  every  wrong  and 
enforce  every  right  growing  out  of  its  organization 
or  pertaining  to  its  proper  functions ;  and  that  it  is  a 
patriotic  dn^  to  stand  oy  it  as  our  hope  in  peace  and 
our  defence  m  war. 

Mr.  Landrum :  "  I  object  to  that  reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  Branch :  "  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
reception  of  the  resolution ;  but  I  move  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three." 

Mr.  Morris :  *'  As  I  understand  there  is  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution,  I  move  a  suspension 
of  the  rules.  The  resolution  is  in  the  language 
of  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  I  want  to  see  who  will  vote 
against  it."  • 

Mr.  Jenkins:  "I  desire  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  whether  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  in  "Washington's  time  ? "  [Cries  of 
"Order  I"] 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  rules 
were  suspended,  (two-thirds  having  voted 
therefor.) 

Mr.  Morris  then  submitted  his  resolution,  and 
demanded  the  previous  question  upon  it. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  qnestion  oroered  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Hindman  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  qnestion  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  fmSrmative.    Teas,  116 ;  nays,  44. 

Immediately  after  these  proceedings,  Mr. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Boohed,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  property  in  slares ;  that  Congress  has 
passed  laws  to  aid  slaTeholders  in  recimtoring  their 
slaves  whenever  they  escape  and  make  their  way  into 
the  free  States ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  decided  that  negroes  were  not  included, 
either  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except  as  slaves, 
and  that  they  cannot  become  citizens;  and  we,  the 
members  of  this  House,  hereby  sustain  and  will  sup- 
port this  construction  of  the  Constitution,  these  laws, 
and  said  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

This  is  a  brief  expression  of  the  views  gen- 
erally of  the  Southern  members.  It  was  pushed 
aside  for  the  day,  and  on  the  next  day  various 
shifts  were  resorted  to  for  evading  tlie  vote, 
until  it  was  finally  laid  on  the  table.  Ayes,  88 ; 
noes,  81. 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the  House, 
a  portion  of  the  people  were  looking  with  great 
anxiety  to  its  action,  flattering  themselves  that 
some  measures  might  be  proposed  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  sections,  and  restore  the 
country  to  its  previous  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state.  Their  nopes  were  vain,  and  not  even 
their  gloomiest  visions  presented  the  dread  re- 
alities which  the  impenetrable  curtain  of  the 
future  hid  from  their  sight 

At  this  time  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  withdrew.  Their  rea- 
sons are  thus  very  summarily  stated : 

WASimfGToy,  DeoemXter  21, 1860. 
Sir  :  We  avail  ourseves  of  the  earliest  opportunity, 
since  the  official  communication  of  the  intelligence,  of 
making  known  to  vour  honorable  body  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  have  resumed  the  powers  heretofore  dele- 
gated by  them  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  btatcs,  and  have  thereby  dissolved  our  connec- 
tion with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  taking  leave  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been 
associated  m  a  common  agency,  we,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  our  Commonwealth,  desire  to  do  so  with 
feelmgs  of  mutual  regard  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  each  other,  cherishmg  the  hope  that,  in  our  future 
relations,  we  may  better  enjoy  that  peace  and  harmon  j 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people.  JOHN  McQUEEN, 

M.  L.  BONHAM, 
W.  W..  BOYCE, 
J.  D.  ASHMORE. 
Hon.  William  Pexxinotox, 

Speaker  qf  th$  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  subsequently  rising  for 
a  personal  explanation,  thus  alluded  to  the  po- 
sition which  the  Republican  party  had  now  as- 
sumed on  the  state  of  affairs : 

"But  gentlemen  say  they  cannot  do  any 
thing.  Tliey  say  that  the  edict  went  forth  on 
the  sixth  day  of  November  last ;  that  the  peo- 
ple decided  such  and  such  questions  involving 
certain  principles  in  reference  to  the  slavery 
question.  I  deny  that  the  jury  impanelled  at 
that  time  gave  any  such  verdict.    There  were 


other  questions  in  issne  which  entered  into  that 
canvass.  I  tell  you  what  I  believe  is  the  trntl!, 
and  I  tell  the  country  what  I  believe  is  right ; 
and  I  say  I  do  not  believe  the  question  of  sla- 
very was  the  only  question  that  was  submittcMi 
to  Uie  people,  but  that  other  questions  entered 
into  that  contest  which  went  fi&r  to  influence 
the  result  Is  that  so  ?  Have  you,  Republicans, 
got  a  minority  of  the  people  of  this  vast  coun- 
try to  indorse  your  principles  ? 

^'  I  say  that  the  tariff  question  entered  into 
the  controversy  at  the  last  election ;  I  say  that 
the  internal  improvement  question  entered  into 
that  controversy ;  I  say  the  homestead  question 
entered  into  that  contest;  I  say  the  Paclfio 
Railroad  question  entered  into  that  contest ; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  a  ques- 
tion entered  into  that  contest  in  relation  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  Administration." 

On  the  great  point  maintained  by  the  Sonth- 
em  States,  that  slaves  are  regarded  as  property 
under  the  Oonstitution,  he  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  extract  from  treaties  made  by  the 
Government  in  which  they  are  called  property, 
to  wit: 

**  Ptotuional  ArticUs  hdween  the  Untied  StaUs  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  M^jwty, 
"Agreed  upon  by  and  between  Ricbard  Oswald, 
Esquire,  the  commissioner  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
for  treating  of  peace  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  behalf  of  his  said  Majesty, 
on  one  part,  and  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklia, 
John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  four  of  tho  commissioQ- 
era  of  the  said  States,  Ac. 

"Art.  VIL  ♦  <f  ♦  ♦  All  prisoners  on  both 
sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any 
destructioiK  or  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other 
property  of  the  American  innabitonts,  withdraw  all 
nis  armies,  earrisons,  and  fleets  from  the  said  United 
States,  and  m>m  every  fort,  place,  and  harbor  withia 
the  same."  ««♦♦♦♦♦ 
"  Done  at  Paris,  November  80, 1782. 

"  RICHARD  OSWALD,    [l.  s.] 
"JOHN  ADAMS,  l.  s."* 

"B.  FRANKUN,  l.  s. 

"JOHN  JAY,  L.S. 

"  HENRY  LAURENS.      [l.  s.J 

**  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  StateM 
of  America  and  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

"Art.  VII.  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  And  his  Britannic  MaJMty 
shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing 
any  destruction,  or  carrying  any  negroes  or  other 
property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all 
his  armies,  Ac 

Done  at  Paris,  September  8, 1783. 


*  D.  HARTLEY, 
"JOHN  ADAMS, 
"B.  FRANKLIN, 
"JOHN  JAY. 


L.  S. 
L.  8.' 
L.  8.' 

L.  8.; 


"  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  between  his  Britannic 
Mtyesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

"  {Stifled  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  February  11,  1815.) 

"  Art.  I."  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  ghall  be  restored  without 
delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  and  with- 
out carrying  awav  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public 
property  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places, 
and  which  snail  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of 
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te  nlificsdona  of  this  treaty,  or  anj  sUret  or  other 
^r^^rop^." 

*<DQiie,  in  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  December  S4, 1814. 
"GAMBRJE,  rL.t. 

•  • "  HENRY  COULBURN,  l.  s. 
"  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  l.  «. 
«JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  us. 
"J.  A- BAYARD,  l.  a 

"H.CLAY,  L.8. 

"JON A.  RUSSELL,         us.' 
«  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  [l.  s, 
"A^,  a  further  eridcQce  that  slaves  are  resarded 
bj  the  QeDeral  Government  as  property,  they  seu  them 
%x  debts  dae  the  ^remment.^' 

The  movements  in  Sooth  Oarolina  had  been 
90  rapid  that  her  commissioners  had  already 
prtesented  themselves  to  the  President,  for  the 
porpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  difficulties  as  between  separate 
Bsticuis.  A  Message  from  the  President  to  the 
Hoose,  on  the  8th  of  Janaary,  (see  previous 
p^es,)  states  his  proceedings  relative  to  this  ap- 
plication. It  was,  after  being  read,  referred  to  a 
conmiitt^e  of  five,  with  instmctions  to  report 
from  Ume  to  time.  No  report  which  led  to  any 
important  resnlts  was  made. 

The  Committee  of  Thirty-threo  reported  to 
the  Honse  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  an  act  for  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a 
State ;  and  an  amendment  to  the  fugitive  slave 
Uw,  and  the  law  relating  to  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice. A  number  of  minority  reports  were  also 
made,  embracing  other  propositions. 

The  debate  on  these  propositions  was  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Corwin,  Clemens,  Bingham, 
Washbume,  Lovejoy,  and  others. 

Tlie  state  of  opinion  in  the  House  at  this 
I«riod  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Montgomery : 
"I  think  that  every  impartial  observer,  who 
has  witnessed  our  deliberations  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  will  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  like  unity  of  sentiment  or 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  us.  The  votes 
had  on  the  various  propositions  of  com- 
promise presented  from  time  to  time,  abun- 
dandy  prove  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  a  constitutional  maiority  can 
be  obtained  for  any  proposition  which  will  re- 
store harmony  and  peace  to  our  distracted  coun- 
try. Day  after  day  is  spent  in  the  delivery  of 
speeches,  many  of  which  only  tend  to  increase 
onr  troubles,  and  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  public 
discord.  "While  we  are  engaged  in  this  profit- 
less controversy — for  I  doubt  whether  any 
speedi  that  has  been  made,  or  that  will  be 
made,  will  change  the  opinion  or  vote  of  a 
single  member — State  after  State  is  seceding 
from  this  Union,  and  delegation  after  delegation 
is  bidding  us  farewell,  and  vacating  the  seats 
around  us.  While  these  things  are  being  done, 
what  are  we  doing  to  avert  this  dreadful  calam- 
ity? Revolution  is  sweeping  over  the  land. 
We  can  feel  the  temple  of  our  country's  liberty 
tremble,  yet  we  stand  here  idle." 

A  general  debate  followed  in  the  House, 
w^hich  continued  some  weeks.    It  not  only  em- 


braoed  the  tonics  which  had  been  previously 
discussed,  but  looked  forward  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  rightfulness  and  legality  of  seces- 
sion, or  peace  or  war,  which  was  comiDg'up 
for  speedy  decision. 

Mr. .  Stevens,  of  Penn^lvania,  on  this  ques- 
tion thus  expressed  his  views :  *^  It  is  time  that 
this  important  question  was  solved.  I  do  not 
perceive  when  any  better  occasion  can  present 
Itself  to  decide  whether  this  Union  exists  by 
the  sufferance  of  individual  States,  or  whether 
it  requires  a  constitutional  majority  to  absolve 
them  from  their  aUc^ance.  If  it  should  be  de- 
termined that  secession  is  a  rightful  act,  or  that 
there  is  no  power  to  prevent  it,  then  the  Union 
is  not  worth  preservinff  for  a  single  day  ;  for 
whatever  disposition  shall  be  mode  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  fancied  wrongs  will  constantly 
arise,  and  induce  State  afler  State  to  withdraw 
fVom  the  Confederacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  decided  that  we  are  one  peoplb, 
and  that  the  Government  possesses  sufficient 
power  to  coerce  obedience,  the  public  miud  will 
ne  quieted,  plotters  of  disunion  will  be  regarded 
as  traitors,  and  we  shall  long  remain  a  united 
and  happy  people." 

The  members  of  the  House  from  Louisiana 
presented  the  ordinance  of  that  State,  seceding 
from  the  United  States.  Upon  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Taylor  addressed  the  House,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed the  views  generally  held  with  regard  to 
tlie  importance  of  cotton  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  world : 

"  If  you  fhlfil  your  menaces,  and  blockade 
Southern  ports,  the  Southern  States  will  lay  an 
embargo  upon  all  cotton  seeking  transportation 
throu^  the  Northern  channels  open  to  it  Not 
a  bale  will  be  permitted  to  bo  moved  inland  in 
that  direction  until  the  commerce  of  their  ports 
is  freed  from  your  impediments.  And  if  your 
people  could  stand  this  state  of  things,  how 
long  do  you  suppose  that  England  and  France 
would  stand  by  in  silence  and  inaction  ?  And 
if  the  two  sections  are  engaged  in  actual  war, 
so  that  the  cotton  is  not  only  arrested  in  our 
ports,  but  not  made,  will  they  stand  idly  by  and 
see  you,  who  have  heretofore  been  the  parti- 
sans of  the  right  of  self-government,  engaged 
in  the  despotic  work  of  compelling  us  to  sub- 
mit to  be  governed  at  your  mere  will  and  pleas- 
ure ;  and  that  too,  when,  by  this  most  gross 
and  palpable  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  your  own  Government,  you  inflict  on 
them,  in  common  with  other  countries,  an  in- 
jury which  will  shake  the  whole  social  system 
of  Europe  to  its  very  centre  ?  I,  for  one,  think 
they  will  not  If  those  evil  times  come,  to 
which  you  seem  to  look  forward,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  interpose  in  their  own  interest, 
and  yon  and  we  will  be  at  their  mercy." 

Mr.  Bouligney,  of  the  same  State,  next  took 
the  floor,  and  declared  in  the  most  positive 
language  that  he  should  not  then  withdraw 
from  a  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House.  He 
was  the  only  Representative  from  all  the 
seoeding  States  who  maintaii^ed  his  seat  in 
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the  House.  He  thus  expressed  his  reason  for 
his  course : 

*|In  the  outset  permit  me  to  say  that,  until  a 
fe\y  moments  ago,  I  was  in  the  same  condition 
with  my  colleague,  not  having  received  official 
information  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession  by  the  convention  of  my  State.  Nor 
have  I  received  from  the  Legislature  of  my 
State,  now  in  session,  any  information  of  the 
passage  by  that  body  of  a  resolution,  instruct- 
ing her  Senators  or  requesting  her  Representa- 
tives to  withdraw  from  Congress.  For  one, 
although  I  respect  that  body,  I  shall  not  obey 
its  request.  I  was  not  elected  by  that  body, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  it  with  me. 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  reason  which 
compels  me  to  differ  with  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  my  State.  I  am  the  only 
member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana  who  was 
elected  as  an  American  Union  man.  To  those 
principles  I  shall  stand  forever."  [Great  ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.] 

"  Again :  when  I  came  here,  I  took  the  oath 
to  sustain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
What  does  that  mean?  Does  not  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  mean  the  Union  of 
the  United  States?  I  so  understand  it ;  and  to 
that  oath  I  shall  adhere  firmly  to  the  end. 
"Whenever  I  am  instructed  by  my  immediate 
constituents,  and  am  requested  by  them  to  with- 
draw from  Congress,  I  shall  comply  with  those 
instructions  as  soon  as  they  are  received.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  I  shall  resign ;  and  after  re- 
signing my  position  here,  I  shall  yet  be  a  Union 
man;  and  stand  under  the  flag  of  the  country 
which  gave  me  birtli."  [Great  applause  in  the 
galleries  and  on  the  floor.] 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  at  a  sub- 
sequent session  of  the  House,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Retolvedf  That  neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
the  people  or  the  governments  of  the  non-slareholding 
States,  nave  the  right  to  legislate  upon  or  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  proposition  to  organize  new  Territories 
was  brought  forward  in  the  House  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts,  to  constitute 
the  Dakota  Land  District,  and  to  provide  for 
the  admission  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  delegate  therefrom. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  inquire  of  the 
chairman  whether  the  committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  proposed  any  legislation  witii  re- 
spect to  this  or  the  other  territories  ?  And  if 
so,  whether  they  proposed  to  change  the  bills 
they  reported  last  session,  so  as  to  obliterate 
those  oi^oxious  provisions  which  caused  them 
to  be  defeated  ? 

Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied  that  the 
Committee  on  Territories  propose,  when  they 
have  an  opportunity,  to  submit  to  this  House 
bills  for  organizing  territories  for  the  people  in 
the  region  around  Pike's  Peak  ;  for  the  people 
in  the  region  of  the  Washoe  silver  mines,  called 
Nevada ;  for  the  people  of  what  is  called  Ari- 


zona ;  and  fbr  the  people  of  this  very  Dakota 
Territory,  ahd  for  the  territory  above  it,  whicli 
will  cover  all  the  territory  of  the  nation ;  and 
thus  arranging  the  whole  matter,  they  will  get 
rid  of  this  whole  territorial  legislation.  And 
they  propose  to  report  the  bilk  in  tlie  usual 
form. 

Mr.  Cox  further  asked :  "  And  do  they  pro- 
pose the  same  proviso  in  respect  to  slavery  that 
was  contained  in  the  former  bills  ?  That  is  the 
point" 

Mr.  Grow  replied :  "  We  sh^  I  take  it,  re- 
port the  same  proviso  as  before,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  any  member  to  move  to  strike  it  oot ; 
and  if  a  majority  is  against  us  upon  that  ques- 
tion, we  propose  tx)  vote  for  those  bills.  If  a 
'  minority  shall  strike  the  clause  out,  then  70a 
have  not  a  word  in  the  biUs  about  slavery — ^no 
reference  to  it  whatever.  We  propose  to  leave 
it  to  be  settled  by  a  minority  or  the  Hoaae, 
whether  they  will  retain  that  proviso  or  not ; 
and  if  a  majority  say  no,  it  will  be  out  of  the 
bills." 

On  a  subsequent  day,  bills  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Grow  to  provide  temporary  govern- 
ments for  all  the  territories  above  mentioned. 
These  bills  were  passed  after  the  proviso  had 
been  struck  out. 

Apprehensions  began  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  many  Southern  members  of  the  House  that 
the  army  and  navy  were  to  be  used  for  Ae 
purpose  of  coercion  against  a  portion  of  the 
States  which  had  endeavored  to  place  •them- 
selves out  of  the  Confederacy.  These  appre- 
hensions were  expressed  in  the  House,  and  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  was  demanded  on 
the  naval  bill.  It  was  refused  on  this  bill,  but 
when  the  army  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up 
the  field  for  general  debate  was  thrown  open. 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  was  the  first  to 
address  the  House.  He  argued  that  no  State 
had  any  lawful  or  constitutional  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  contract  of  the  national  Union : 
firsts  because  that  contract  was  made  by  the 
people,  and  not  the  States ;  and  second^  because, 
if  made  by  the  States,  still,  as  artificial  persons, 
they  were  bound  by  it,  and  have  no  independ- 
ent, constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from  or 
rescind  it.  And  again,  because,  in  such  case, 
the  contract  of  Union  subordinates  the  States 
to  a  paramount  sovereignty  ordained  by  their 
own  act  and  consent.  And  again,  because  that 
sovereignty  acts  directly  upon  the  people  of  the 
"  United  States ;"  and  by  its  own  independent 
force  must  act  upon  them,  desroite  of  whatever 
the  States,  as  such,  may  do.  Being  sovereign, 
its  first  duty  was  to  preserve  itself;  and  being 
sovereign,  where  is  there  a  power  more  than 
sovereign  to  control  it,  disintegrate  it,  or  dis- 
solve it?  When  the  States  show  their  right  to 
do  so,  the  paradox  will  have  been  estabUshed, 
that  the  minor  is  the  greater  proportion ;  that 
the  inferior  has  the  right  to  substitute  himself 
for  the  superior ;  that  inferiority  is  sovereignty, 
and  that  sovereignty  is  subordination  I 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  followed :  "  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  spenk  firom  and  for  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
c^  Uie  States  of  the  great  West.  That  poten- 
tial section  is  beguming  to  he  appalled  at  the 
colossal  strides  of  revolution.  It  has  immense 
interests  at  stake  in  this  Union,  as  well  from  its 
iM^ioQ  as  its  power  and  patriotism.  We  have 
bsd  in£delit7  to  the  Union  before,  but  never  in 
sodi  a  fearful  shape.  We  had  it  in  the  East 
during  the  late  war  with  England.  Even  so 
kte  as  the  admission  of  Texas,  Massachusetts 
resolved  herself  out  of  the  Union.  That  reso- 
latum  has  nevevbeen  repealed ;  and  oue  would 
infer,  from  much  of  her  conduct,  that  she  did  not 
regard  herself  as  bound  by  our  covenant.  Since 
l&^  in  the  North,  we  have  had  infidelity  to 
the  Union,  more  bv  insidious  infractions  of  the 
Constitation  than  by  open  rebellion.  Now,  sir, 
ss  a  conseqn^ce,  in  part,  of  these  veir  infrac- 
taoQ^  we  have  rebellion  itself  open  and  daring, 
in  terrific  proportions,  with  dangers  so  forml- 
daUeas  to  seem  almost  remediless.  And  I  must 
warn  Uie  people  of  Ohio  that  it  is  the  well- 
grounded  fear,  almost  the  foregone  conclusion 
of  the  patrioUc  statesmen  here,  that  the  work 
of  breaking  up  will  go  on,  until  the  entire 
South  shaU  be  arrayed  against  the  entire 
North." 

He  then  submitted  these  propositions  for 
eonaderation : 

That  secession  is  not  a  ri^ht  in  any  possible 
relation  in  which  it  can  be  viewed ;  to  tolerate 
it  in  theory  or  practice  is  moral  treason  to  pa- 
triotism and  good  government.  That,  while  it 
may  not  involve  such  direfhl  consequences  as 
other  revolutions,  still  it  is  revolution.  That 
every  effort  of  conciliation  should  be  exhausted 
to  check  it,  before  force  is  applied.  That,  if 
the  North  does  not  do  her  part  fully  in  reces- 
sion from  aggression,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
unite  the  Northern  people,  or  any  portion  of  the 
Southern  people,  in  repressing  secession.  That 
if  the  South  will  make  a  patient  endeavor,  equal 
to  &e  great  occasion,  to  secure  her  rights  in  the 
Union,  he  believed  that  she  would  succeed ;  and 
if  she  was  then  repulsed,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  receive  any  detriment  from  the  North, 
but  she  will  depart  in  peace.  If  she  go  incon- 
siderately, as  some  States  are  going,  the  country 
may  incur  the  fearful  hazara  of  war.  If  the 
South  press  the  one  hard  overmastering  question 
upon  the  North,  and  follow  it  up  with  seizure 
of  forts  and  revenue,  cannonading  of  our  ves- 
sels, and  other  aggressive  acts,  without  giving 
an  opportunity  for  conciliation,  there  will  be 
DO  power  in  the  conservatism  of  the  North  to 
restrain  the  people.  No  sacrifice  will  be  con- 
ndered  too  great  to  make  in  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  Union.  That^  in  the  present 
state  of  facts,  so  long  as  the  revenues  can  be 
coUected  on  land  or  sea,  and  the  forts  and  har- 
bors can  be  commanded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  Gk»vemment  must  be,  as  to  these 
matters,  the  Government  de  factOy  as  well  as 
dejure;  and  that,  so  long  as  t&is  atatus  can  be 
maintained  by  the  Executive,  it  should  be  done 
by  all  the  legal  forces  of  the  Government. 
U      A 


Only  when  revolution  becomes  so  formidable 
as  to  be  irresistible,  would  it  be  proper  to  in- 
quire whether  coercion  would  not  be  both  sui- 
cidal to  the  Union  and  criminal  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  replied  to  both  the 
preceding  speakers.  He  endeavored  to  correct 
some  of  the  errors  upon  which  the  arguments 
advanced  against  the  South  seemed  to  be  predi- 
cated :  "  We  do  rightly  estimate  the  value  of 
the  Union.  We  do  rightly  estimate  the  value 
of  the  blessings  of  this  Government  Wo  have 
loved  and  cherished  the  Union.  Nobody  has  a 
better  right  than  I  have,  although  I  say  so  my- 
self to  make  that  declaration.  I  have  loved 
the  Union  with  an  almost  extravagant  devotion. 
I  have  fought  its  battles  whenever  they  were 
to  be  fought  in  my  section  of  the  country.  I 
have  met  every  sectional  issue,  at  home  in  my 
section,  and  in  Ay  State  particularly,  which 
was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  which  I  thought  would  roar  the  har- 
monv  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  have  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Union  without  looking  for- 
ward to  the  consequences.  I  have  fought  them 
in  times  when  the  result  for  the  Union  seemed 
hopeless.  If  I  could  believe  we  could  have  se- 
curity of  our  rights  within  the  Union,  1  would 
go  honae  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union  in 
the  future  with  the  same  earnestness  and  energy 
that  I  have  done  in  times  past^^ 

The  debate  was  fhrtiier  continued  by  Mr. 
Adrain,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Gamett,  of  Vu^inia,  and  Mr.  Gurley, 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gamett  argued  that  peace  might  end  in 
reconstruction,  but  war  was  inevitable,  eternal 
separation.  Supposing  war  might  follow,  he 
suDmitted  what  he  re^rded  as  the  true  policy 
of  the  seceded  Stat^  both  in  respect  to  a 
blockade  and  an  invasion : 

"I  will  suppose  you  have  the  naval  force 
necessary,  ana  the  revenues,  without  resorting 
to  loans  or  direct  taxes  to  maintain  it.  I  wiU 
suppose  the  Southern  people  quietly  submit  to 
it  even  for  a  year ;  and  imagine  not  that  their 
hearts  would  grow  weary,  or  fail  them,  once 
embarked  in  the  great  cause.  They  ai*e  the 
sons  of  men  who  endured  and  sufiered  under 
the  entire  military  power  of  England  for  ten 
years,  and  by  endurance  came  out  conquerors. 
During  that  period  of  blockade  they  would 
have  abundant  provisions ;  for  every  man  who 
has  studied  the  statistics  of  the  country  knows 
that  the  South  produces  more  food,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  than  the  North.  For 
her,  it  would  be  the  loss  of  income  only ;  and 
while  her  cotton  was  thus  held  up  for  a  single 
year,  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  New 
England,  whose  whole  supply  is  drawn  from 
the  South ;  to  France,  where  Southern  cotton 
furnishes  employment  directly  to  some  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons,  and  in- 
directly to  more  than  a  million  ?  Above  all, 
what  would  be  the  efiect  of  this  withdrawiJ 
from  Great  Britain  of  three-fourths  of  the  cot- 
ton she  uses,  upon  which,  as  the  London  Times 
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lately  estimated,  four  million  of  her  people  de- 
pend for  daily  bread  ?  Rely  upon  it,  sir,  that, 
bitter  and  unreasonable  as  her  prejudices  may 
be,  the  same  causes  which  have  reconciled  Eng- 
land to  the  use  of  slave-grown  sugar  and  cotton, 
would  never  suffer  either  France  or  herself  to 
acquiesce  in  this  blockade.  The  South  need 
only  wait  patiently  and  silently,  with  absolute 
assurance  that  those  great  Powers  would  be 
forced  to  an  active  interference.  And  then, 
sir,  how  would  you  conduct  the  war? 

"  No  course  would  be  open  to  you  but  actual 
invasion,  which,  indeed,  passion  and  resistance 
would  probably  bring  about  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Invasion,  sir  1  invasion  of  what  ?  and 
under  what  conditions?  Of  an  agricultural 
country  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent — ^larger  than  all  the  em- 
pires and  kingdoms  of  central  Europe,  yet  with 
only  about  fourteen  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  and  consequently  without  large  cities  or 
means  to  sustain  an  invading  host ;  but,  sir,  not 
without  brave  men,  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  ready  to  destroy  the  invading  army,  which 
would  melt  away  like  snows  of  winter  every 
mile  as  they  advanced  into  the  Southern  clime, 
far  from  their  resources.  Napoleon,  in  his  dis- 
astrous Russian  invasion,  was  not  so  far  from 
his  supplies,  and  in  a  country  twice  as  densely 
peopled,  twice  as  able  to  sustain  him.    Your 

•opulation  may  outnumber  ours  by  millions ; 

lut  you  would  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  your 
true  base  of  operations,  while  we  would  be  at 
home.  You  are  doubtless  as  brave  as  we  are, 
though  not  more  so ;  but  your  soldiers  would 
be  led  on  by  the  unhallowed  lust  to  bring  broth- 
ers beneath  their  yoke,  while  ours  would  strike 
for  their  homes  and  their  altars.  I  know  that 
fanatics  daily  depreciate  to  the  Northern  people 
the  exertions  of  the  South  in  the  Revolution, 
and  teach  that,  as  slaveholding  is  the  sum  of  all 
human  villanies,  so  is  it  the  source  of  incurable 
weakness  and  impotence.  But  before  they  be- 
lieve such  teachers,  let  them  read  history. 

"  But,  sir,  no  sane  man  believes  that  we  could 
be  conqaered.  If  we  have  no  ships  of  war, 
you  have  vessels  in  abundance  who  would  ac- 
cept our  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  and 
the  same  Northern  capital  that  now  engages  in 
the  slave-trade  could  bo  transferred  to  privateer- 
ing on  your  commerce.  If  we  did  not  invade 
you,  we  could  at  least  repel  your  invasion,  and 
cut  off  your  attacking  forces.  Patience  alone, 
on  our  side,  would  insure  a  victory.  But  I  will 
not  contemplate  such  scenes." 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 
**  You  complain  that  the  seceding  States  have 
seized  the  forts  and  other  public  property. 
These  forts  were  permitted  to  be  erected  in 
these  States  for  their  defence,  and  the  arms 
that  have  been  taken  were  placed  there  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Federal  Government  has 
no  right  to  use  this  property  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. And  whenever  the  people  who  had 
granted  the  sites  of  the  forts  for  their  defence 
discovered  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  tho 


opposite  purpose — of  an  attack  upon  them — ^it 
was  not  only  just,  but  wise,  for  them  to  sea 
that  they  were  used  for  their  defence,  the  legit- 
imate purpose  for  which  they  were  erected." 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said  he  would 
have  the  President  collect  the  revenues  in  every 
Southern  port,  and  every  other  port  in  the 
Union,  peaceably  if  he  can,  forcibly  if  he  must. 
More  than  this,  he  would  have  him  maintain 
the  national  flag  at  every  hazard,  over  every 
fortification,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  and  navy-yard 
in  the  Union.  If,  in  the  dischaige  of  this  duty, 
he  is  met  by  force,  then  he  would  place  at  his 
command  the  army  and  navy  and  purse  of  the 
nation.  This  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
The  experiment  of  self-government  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  It  would  be  a  shame,  an  everlast- 
ing reproach  to  the  American  name,  to  allow 
it  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  domestic 
violence.  * 

Mr.  Shennan,  of  Ohio,  in  reply  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  army  should  not  be  used  to  coerce 
a  State,  submitted  that  if,  by  this,  it  was  meant 
that  the  army  should  not -be  used  to  conquer  a 
State,  to  compel  her  to  be  represented,  to  main- 
tain the  courts  or  post-office£(  within  her  limits, 
to  bum  her  cities  or  desolate  her  fields,  it  was 
entirely  correct.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
Administration  will  pursue  such  a  policy.  But 
we  have  a  Government,  a  great  Government, 
to  maintain.  It  was  supreme  within  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  it ;  and  it  was  provided  with 
ample  authority  to  protect  itself  against  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies.  It  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  collect  duties  on  imports.  It  was  the  exclu- 
sive owner  of  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  ves- 
sels, and  munitions  of  war.  It  had  a  flag,  the 
symbol  of  its  nationality,  the  emblem  of  its 
power  and  determination  to  protect  all  those 
who  may  of  right  gather  under  its  folds.  It 
was  our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  this 
Government,  to  mmntain  and  defend  it  in  the 
exercise  of  its  just  powers.  Had  it  trespassed 
upon  the  rights  of  a  single  individual  ?  Did 
any  citizen  of  South  Carolina  complain  that 
this  Government  had  done  him  wrong?  No 
man  can  say  that.  The  Government  for  years 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party, 
controlled  chiefly  by  Southern  citizens.  They 
controlled  its  power  and  patronage ;  and  now, 
when  the  Republican  party  was  about  to  as- 
sume the  reins,  they  seek  to  subvert  it.  They 
organized  revolution  under  the  name  of  seces- 
sion. 

He  continued :  "My  argument  is,  that  South 
Carolina  is  not  coerced,  but  that  she  is  coercing 
this  great  Government ;  that  she  is  coercing  all 
the  border  slave  States;  that  she  is  leading 
them,  by  wild  fanaticism  and  by  the  community 
of  interests,  to  take  a  step  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  or  Maryland, 
or  any  of  the  border  States  would  take,  in  the 
light  of  calm  and  cool  reason. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  in  all  candor  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  border  States  to  arrest 
the  tide  that,  but  for  you,  will  in  a  few  dayf 
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place  US  in  hostile  arraj  with  each  other.  I 
koow  that  the  movemeDts  in  the  cotton  States 
bsTe  gone  so  far  that  we  cannot  arrest  them. 
I  app^  to  the  Representatives  of  the  horder 
States  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  storm,  for 
a  htde  time  at  least.  Let  us  see  whether  there 
is  any  hope  for  peace  and  conciliation.  If  there 
is  not,  then,  if  we  cannot  agree,  let  ns  fight; 
Int  if  we  can  agree,  let  ns  do  it  like  men.  and 
rat  be  harried  off  bj  wild  and  insane  feellDgs 
of  rage  and  disappointment  bj  the  weakest 
State  in  this  Gonfeaeracj.^' 

Hie  object  for  which  the  army  was  to  be 
Tised  he  frankly  declared  to  be,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  acknowledged 
property  of  the  United  States,  in  reoovenng 
that  which  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  and  in 
maintaining  the  Union. 

Oa^  the  Bul^ect  of  compromise,  his  opinion 
was  expressea  in  these  words :  **  I  say  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  terms 
wUeh  our  people  could  yield  and  preserve  their 
own  self-respect  would  satisfy  Sooth  Carolina, 
Florida,  or  some  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
because  tliey  are  bent  upon  disunion.^' 

The  proposition  made  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
becaoise,  to  use  his  language,  ''it  protects  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico ;  it  takes  away  from  Congress  all  power 
over  the  subject ;  it  takes  away  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  all  power  over  the  subject ; 
it  makes  this  Government  establish,  protect, 
and  uphold  slavery  in  that  territory.  I  believe 
that  davery  is  a  local  institution,  mimicipal  in 
its  character,  protected  by  State  laws,  having 
rights  exclusively  within  those  States,  and  hav- 
ing no  rights  beyond  those  States  except  the 
right  to  recapture  fugitives  who  escape  from 
service.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  that  is  the 
correct  construction  of  the  Constitution,  I 
never  will,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 
vote  for  a  proposition  to  establish,  protect, 
and  uphold  slavery  anywhere  on  God's 
earth." 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  replying  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  or  the  debate  would  be  closed. 
He  commenced  by  saying  that  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  great  distrust  that  he  undertook  the 
vindication  of  South  Carolina  and  the  other 
seceding  States,  from  the  charges  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio;  but  its  very  necessity 
left  him  no  other  alternative.  His  speech, 
without  correction,  would  have  the  effect  of 
producing  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  North 
the  impression  that  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
had  commenced  an  aggressive  war  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  "  It  is  not 
just  either  to  ourselves  or  to  them,  that  they 
should  believe,  for  one  moment,  that  we  had, 
or  intended  to  commence,  an  aggressive  war 
upon  this  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
North.  All  that  they  ever  intended  was  to 
protect  and  defend  themselves  against  encroach- 


ments upon  their  rights  and  liberties,  oome 
from  what  quarter  thev  might'* 

On  the  movement  of  M^or  Anderson  to  Fort 
Sumter,  his  view  was  thus  decWed:  **This 
was  an  an  act  of  war.  But  to  make  it  beyond 
question,  and  show  that  he  considered  it  war, 
he  did  that  which  no  sane  man  would  do  in 
peace^  which  was  to  destrov  as  far  as  possible 
fort  Moultrie,  and  render  it  unfit  fot  use  or 
service  as  a  fortification ;  add  to  this  the  burn- 
ing of  the  ffun  carriages  and  the  spiking  of  the 
cannon,  and  then  tell  me,  either  that  your  Gov- 
ernment has  kept  its  fisith,  or  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  guilty  of  the  first  act  of  hostility.  Up 
to  that  moment,  nothing  had  been  done  bv 
South  Carolina  inconsistent  wiUi  the  good  faith 
pledged  for  her  by  her  Representatives;  yet 
when  they  saw  these  things  done,  and  were 
chafing  under  the  mala  Jida  of  your  Govern- 
ment, and  losing  all  hope  of  any  other  result 
than  war,  they  seized  such  defences  as  were 
within  their  reach,  and  have  held  them  since 
for  purposes  of  protection  and  safety." 

Again  he  said :  ^^  And  I  assert  upon  Southern 
honor,  that  no  fort  would  have  been  taken,  no 
arsenals  seized,  and  no  hostile  attitude  assumed 
by  a  single  State,  had  it  not  been  for  the  action 
of  M(\jor  Anderson  at  Charleston ;  and  upon 
him  rests  whatsoever  of  blame  may  attach  to 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  the  other  States." 

The  fundamental  view  of  the  Government 
formed  under  the  Constitution,  entertained  by 
all  the  Southern  members,  is  thus  repeated: 
"  I  sav  that,  in  view  of  these  things,  believing 
that  this  creature  of  ours  had  no  right  to  use 
these  fortifications,  erected  for  our  defence,  for 
our  destruction,  we  seized  them  under  the  uni- 
versally-recognized principle  of  law,  that  the 
rights  of  the  agent  are  always  subordinate  to 
tlie  rights  of  the  principal;  and  your  rights 
within  the  limits  of  our  State  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  ours  whenever  you  violate  the  compact 
between  us.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which 
we  have  acted,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  which 
we  intend  to  maintain  to  the  very  utmost  of  our 
men  and  means." 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  in  reply  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  that  the  South 
would  hearken  to  no  proposition  of  concilia- 
tion, believed  that  this  was  said  without  au- 
thority, so  far  as  it  related  to  all  the  Southern 
States. 

His  views  were  so  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  heated  and  fiery  language  so  much  used  by 
the  Southern  members,  and,  withal,  so  hopeful 
and  conciliatory,  that  they  fell  upon  the  wearied 
and  perplexed  assembly  like  a  gentle  dream. 
As  his  time  expired  and  he  was  forced  to  close, 
cries  of  "  Go  on  I  "  "  Go  on  I  "  rose  from  all 
parts  of  the  House. — He  proceeded  : 

**  Despite  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  her- 
self, I  believe  to-day  she  is  approachable  with 
reason  and  words  of  kindness,  and  that  she 
will  listen  to  the  voice  of  conciliation  if  it  comi» 
in  so  gentle  a  form  as  could  be  tendered  by 
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fntlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  this  House, 
beg^  I  invoke  it  for  her,  as  my  mother,  who 
cherished  me  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  and 
upon  whose  bosom  sleep  my  honored  parents, 
and  where  dwell  to-day  my  near  kindred ;  and 
I  ask  you  to  present  to  her,  far  gone  as  yon 
may  consider  her,  the  olive  branch.  Tender  it 
gracefully ;  you  can  afford  to  do  it,  as  guar- 
dians of  this  great  and  powerful  Government. 
South  Carolina  maybe,  and  in  my  judgment 
she  is,  extreme  in  her  precipitancy.  I  have 
regretted  it;  I  have  remonstrated  against  it, 
and  I  have  implored  the  people  of  my  own 
State,  notwithstanding  her  example,  to  delay 
their  action,  and  never  to  follow  her  example 
until  assured  that  it  would  meet  a  hearty  and 
undivided  response  from  the  people  of  Georgia. 
Will  you,  under  these  circumstances,  urged  and 
entreated  as  you  are  by  men  who  are  as  much 
and  as  faithfully  attached  to  the  Union  of  these 
States  as  you  yourselves  are,  refuse  to  make  this 
last  effort  in  behalf  of  conciliation  between 
these  distracted  sections  of  our  common  coun- 
try ?  I  hope  not.  I  hope  the  door  to  concil- 
iation is  not  yet  closed.  There  are  good  men 
yet  from  the  North  in  this  House.  There  are 
good  men  yet  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  I  mistake  if  they  do  not  yet  send  forth 
words  of  love  and  kindness  to  soothe  an  exas- 
perated people,  and  thus  give  quiet  to  an  af- 
flicted nation.  I  regret  not  to  find  a  greater 
degree  of  it  in  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio. 
Surely  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  determine, 
as  positively  as  he  does,  that  if  there  can  be  no 
reconciliation  there  must  be  a  resort  to  the 
stem  arbitrament  of  war.  Surely  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says :  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
commodation or  a  fight.  Not  yet — not  yet, 
sir,  I  would  hope.  Let  him,  let  every  man 
who  feels  that  there  is  an  inevitable  result, 
wait  for  the  accumulated  voice  of  American 
patriots  to  come  up  and  determine  this  ques- 
tion. I  abide  that  result  with  confidence  and 
hope.  I  trust  that  the  convention  of  my  own 
State— which  is  sitting  to-day,  and  in  which  is 
assembled  a  large  amount  of  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  the  best  patriotism  of  that  State — 
wiU  give  time  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  confess  their  conservatism,  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Union,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  several  States.  I  believe  it 
will  do  it ;  and  I  trust,  if  my  State  shall  re- 
solve to  secede  in  this  the  hour  of  her  extrem- 
ity, as  she  believes,  that  she  will  make  her  se- 
cession prospective,  so  as  to  afford  ample  time 
to  intervene,  and  still  save  the  great  structure 
under  which  we  live,  and  which  has  Blessed  us 
so  long." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  clause  making  an  ap- 
propriation : 

Brovidedf  That  no  pari  of  the  appropriations  made 
in  this  bill  shall  be  used  by  the  Federal  GorernmcDt 
in  making  war,  or  in  any  attempt  to  subject  any  State 
which  has  or  may  hereafter  secede  from  the  united 
States. 


He  said :  "  I  want  that  the  country  shall  un- 
derstand, and  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  Hoos^ 
shall  understand,  distinctly  from  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  whether  it  is  their  purpose  to 
wage  war  or  not. 

"Under  the  terms  of  *  enforcing  the  law,* 
and  *  the  execution  of  the  law,'  gentlemen  cover 
up  their  purposes  to  make  war.  [Cries  of  *  Ob, 
no  I '  from  tne  Republican  side  of  the  House.] 
It  must  result  in  war,  gentlemen.  You  may 
blockade  the  port  of  Charleston  to-morrow  ; 
send  down  your  floating  custom-house,  and  un- 
dertake  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  the  first 
gun  that  is  fired  results  in  civil  war. 

"  It  must  do  that.  We  all  so  understand  it. 
I  do  not  want  gentlemen,  under  the  term  of 
'enforcing  the  Taw,'  to  shrink  fi-om  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  purpose,  which  is  to  make 
war.  It  is  nothing  else.  The  mere  blockading 
of  the  port  of  Charleston  is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  act  of  war.  I  believe,  whether  gentlemen 
so  regard  it  or  not,  that  the  President  has  no 
power  to  use  the  army  and  navy  of  this  coun- 
try, except  as  subservient  to  the  civil  author- 
ity. South  Carolina,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked on  this  floor,  has  no  Federal  officers. 
She  has  no  Federal  judiciary  there.  None  of 
the  powers  in  that  State  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government,  or  can  enforce 
obedience  to  any  of  the  laws  of  Congress.  And 
yet  you  propose  to  send  an  army  down  there, 
under  the  name  of  enforcing  laws,  to  make  war 
upon  South  Carolina.  It  is  nothing  else ;  and 
there  is  not  a  sensible  man  on  that  side  of  the 
chamber  who  does  not  so  understand  it  K 
that  be  your  purpose,  come  up  like  men  and 
say  so.  Do  not  shrink  fh)m  it  Do  not  under- 
take to  carry  on  war  under  a  specious  pretext 
of  enforcing  law." 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  replied :  "  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  apprehend  that  anybody  on 
this  side  of  the  House  contemplates  making 
war  on  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  unk^s 
war  is  first  made  by  that  State  on  the  Federal 
€U>vemment.  There  is  no  war  contemplated 
by  this  Government,  or  by  any  gentleman  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  except  a  aefensive  war, 
for  the  protection  of  its  executive  officers,  ana 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  execu- 
tive and  ministerial  duties." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "May  I  ask  the  gentlemam 
from  Ohio  one  question  ? " 

Mr.  Stanton :  "  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  If  you  do  not  intend  to  make 
war,  why  do  you  object  to  my  amendment  ? " 

Mr.  Stanton:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why.  If,  in  the  execution  of 
those  laws,  the  officer  of  the  law  is  resisted  by 
a  military  power,  by  State  authority ;  and  if  it 
become  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  tJiat  the  United 
States  shall  defend  itself,  protect  itself,  protect 
its  property,  its  arsencds,  its  forts,  its  exec- 
utive and  ministerial  officers;  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  defensive  war,  tiien  I  sup- 
pose the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  wiU 
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be  used  in  that  war.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand." 

The  amendment  was  not  voted  upon,  and 
the  bill  was  subeequeutly  passed  without  far- 
ther debate. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  niembe]:s  of  the  House 
^m  Greorgia  was  piade  known  bj  their  Joint 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  namely : 

Washzkotov  Crrr,  Jlanuaty  S8, 1861. 
Snt :  We  hare  received  official  information  that  the 
'peod.e  of  the  State  of  Qeorgia,  in  coorention  aaaembled. 
» the  19th  daj  of  January,  1861,  adopted  and  paaaea 
an  ordinazice  of  secession. 

The  aovereign  State  of  Georgia,  of  which  we  are 
Beproentatiretf  in  this  House,  having  thereby  di»- 
solred  the  political  connection  between  that  State  and 
the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
tberebj  repealed  the  ordinance  of  1788»  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and 
baring  resumed  all  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
enl  Government,  we  herebv  announce  to  you  that  wo 
■re  no  longer  members  or  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
stives  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
PETER  C.TX)VE, 
MARTIN  J.  CrIwTORD, 
THOMAS  HARDEMAN,  Ja., 
LU(  lUS  J.  gartrelL, 
JOHN  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 
JAMES  JACKSON, 
JOHN  J.  JONES. 
Hon.  William  Pexxinotok, 
Speaktr  House  of  Jiepret€ntativt$  of  the  United  Statm, 

WAsniHOTOH  Cmr,  January  28. 1981. 
Sib  :  Satisfied,  as  I  am,  that  a  miyonty  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  Georgia,  now  sitting,  desire 
that  the  State  should  no  longer  be  represented  upon 
this  floor,  I,  in  obedience  to  this  wish  of  the  people's 
representatives,  hereby  resign  the  seat  I  hold  as  a 
member  of  this  House. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOSHUA  HILL. 
Hon.  William  Prnxisoton, 
Speaker  Mouse  of  Representatitiee  of  the  United  StaUi, 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  February — Con- 
gress bad  prepared  the  usual  appropriation 
bills,  arranged  the  measures  for  procuring  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  A  highly  protective  tariff  hill 
had  passed  one  Douse  and  was  certain  to  pass 
the  other,  but  on  the  great  subject  which  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  whole  country  noth- 
ing had  been  accomplished.  The  Senate  had 
discussed  the  point  whether  there  could  he  a 
compromise  or  not,  without  arriving  at  any 
conclusion.  Much  less  had  they  been  able  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  plan  of  compro- 
mise. The  crisis  of  the  country  was  the  great 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  House,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  not  yet  made  any  formal  or  final  re- 
port. It  was  evident  that  Congress,  with  its 
conflicting  and  determined  elements,  could  do 
nothinpr.  Those  who  looked  for  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  from  that  quarter  now  gave  up  aU 
hopes.  In  this  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
contimied  unsuccessful  action  of  the  Peace 
Convention,  a  body  which  had  assembled  at 
Washinprton,  as  recommended  by  the  Legisla- 
tore  of  Virginia. 

Tlie  views  of  Congress  relative  to  the  fixture 
difficulties  of  the  country  manifest  at  this  time 
t  change.    Six  States  had  withdrawn  from  tbo 


Union,  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  a^ostment 
existed,  and  the  qaestion  had  become  one  of 

Cce  or  war.  Its  solution  seemed  to  be  in  the 
ds  of  the  new  Administration.  An  effort 
was  therefore  made  to  discover  Uie  purposes  of 
the  President  elect,  either  through  his  own  ex- 
pressions or  from  those  of  his  niends  in  Con- 
gress. After  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural,  the 
chief  theme  of  the  discussions  in  the  Senate, 
during  its  brief  session,  was  whether  the  mean- 
ingof  that  document  was  peace  or  war. 

The  views  of  the  Republican  portion  of  the 
Congress,  with  few  exceptions,  at  this  time, 
are  to  be  found  in  such  declarations  as  were 
made  in  the  House.  They  were  exposed  to 
compromise,  and  demanded  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws. 

Mr.  Beale,  of  New  York,  said :  "  Sir,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  and  all  compromises — 

*'  1.  Because  they  are  to  be  extorted  fWnn  us 
by  threats  of  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  case 
we  refose.  I  deure  to  see  the  strength  of  this 
Government  tested,  and  to  know  whether  the 
Union  is  a  Federal  rope  of  sand,  to  be  washed 
away  by  every  wave  of  passion,  or  an  *  indis- 
soluble €k)vemment^ 

^^  2.  Because  they  will  fail  to  aocOTuplish  the 
reintegration  of  the  Union. 

*^  Six  States  have  already  seceded,  and  will 
not  be  parties  to  the  transaction  or  bound  by 
it ;  and  one,  if  not  more,  has  avowed  her  deter- 
mination never  to  come  back,  even  upon  the 
principle  of  reconstruction ;  and  several  of  them 
are  represented  in  a  convention  to  form  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  have  formed  such  a 
confederacy. 

**8.  Because  the  Republican  part^  is  not 
now  in  power,  and  should  not  submit  to  any 
terms  as  a  condition-precedent  to  obtaining  it. 

*'Oar  candidate  has  been  constitutionally 
elected ;  entertains  no  principles  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  any  one  of  the  States.  We  are  re- 
sol  ved  to  inaugurate  him  in  the  same  constitu- 
tional manner.  In  the  words  of  the  distin- 
ffuished  Senator  elect  from  Ohio,  ^  inauguration 
Erst,  adiustment  afterward.' 

"  4.  Because  the  sentiment  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  free  States  is  opposed 
to  compromise  of  principle.  I  speak  not  of  the 
commercial  circles,  where  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Webster  prevails,  that  *  Governments  were  in- 
stituted to  protect  property,'  no  matter  of  what 
kind ;  but  of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  free 
cotmtry,  where,  upon  the  mountain  sides,  in 
the  valleys,  and  along  the  rivers  of  the  North, 
no  shackle  rings— no  unpaid  labor  degrades, 
but  where  to  work  is  to  be  ennobled,  and  where 
the  go<f  of  Freedom  baptises  the  foreheads  of 
his  sons  with  the  dew  of  toil.  These  men  want 
no  compromises  with  slave  labor — ^no  unfair 
competition  between  their  adventurous  toil  and 
the  investments  of  Southern  capitaL  These 
men  believe  that  *to  secure  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life  and  liberty,  governments  were  in- 
stituted among  men.' "  • 

After  stating  the  measures  to  which  he  was 
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opposed,  he  thos  declared  those  of  which  he 
was  in  favor:  "2k£r.  Speaker,  having  stated 
thus  fhinkly  what  I  will  not  support,  it  may  be 
asked  me  *  what  affirmative  action  do  you  pro- 
pose shall  be  taken  ? '  This  is  a  most  important 
inquiry.  But,  sir,  aware  of  all  the  responsibil- 
ities which  devolve  upon. me  as  a  Representa- 
tive, of  al]  the  perils  which  environ  my  coun- 
try, asking  for  that  wisdom  of  duty  which 
oometti  down  freely  from  above,  and  hoping 
for  that  fortitude  which  renders  man  'equal  to 
either  fortune,'  I  have  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  inquiry.  I  propose  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  shall  remain  forever  in- 
tact, the  same  mvulnerable,  immortal  eagis  of 
htiman  rights,  forged  upon  the  stithies  of  our 
revolutionary  demi-gods.  I  propose  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  ordained  by  our  fathers, 
and  upon  which  their  and  our  common  Father 
lias  smiled  glory  and  prosperity,  shall,  at  all 
hazard  and  by  every  power  of  the  Government, 
be  maintained.  I  propose  that  the  just  laws 
of  my  country  shall  be  enforced  everywhere 
throughout  her  borders,  and  by  every  constitu- 
tional means ;  and  that  such  additional  legisla- 
tion shall  be  immediately  had  as  will  enable 
such  object  to  be  accomplished.  I  propose 
that  the  property  of  the  Republic  which  has 
been  unlawfully  seized  shall  be  repossessed; 
that  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
have  been  imprisoned  or  beleaguered,  shall  im- 
mediately be  succored ;  and  that  the  honor  of 
our  flag,  which  has  been  tarnished,  shall  be 
vindicated  before  the  world.  I  propose  that 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  mighty, 
majestic,  and  constitutionally  expressed  at  the 
national  election,  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed. 
And  above  all,  sir,  do  I  propose  that  liberty 
shall  not  again  be  beaten  down  upon  the  thresh- 
old and  beside  the  altars  of  this  her  temple. 
That  the  free  principles  which  underlie  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Republic,  for  which 
constitutions  were  ordained,  laws  enacted,  ^d 
the  will  of  the  people  expressed,  shall  not  again 
be  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  sla- 
very." 

Mr.  Duell,  of  New  York,  also  said :  "  In  my 
judgment,  the  present  is  no  time  for  compro- 
mise. Until  the  strength  of  the  Government 
be  tested,  it  is  not  right,  or  legal,  or  politic  to 
consider  concessions.  It  is  only  when  traitors 
have  been  reduced  to  obedience,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment has  proved  impotent,  that  we  should 
be  constructing  articles  of  agreement.  A  com- 
promise at  this  time  would  be  the  humiliation 
of  one  section,  loyal  to  the  Union  and  obedient 
to  the  laws  made  under  the  Constitution,  to 
another  section  in  array  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  defying  law,  order,  jus- 
tice, and  right.  My  remedy,  then,  will  be 
found  in  executing  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  man  who 
repudiates  the  Constitution  of  oujr  common 
rountry,  whether  he  resides  North  or  South. 


By  that  Constitution  I  abide,  both  in  its  letter 
and  in  its  spirit.  Standing  firmly  upon  tlie 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  Constitution  wg 
shall  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach,  even  if 
civil  war  should  follow." 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  said :  "  We  are 
asked  to  make  new  laws.  I  answer,  there  are 
too  many  already.  Let  the  present  laws  be 
enforced.  Amend  the  Constitution  ?  Let  tlie 
people  do  it  in  the  regular  way,  whenever  they 
think  it  desirable.  I  shall  not  object.  Na^ 
sir ;  obey  the  Constitution,  and  administer  the 
laws  as  they  are,  and  all  will  be  well.  .  Stand 
by  the  Union  of  our  fathers.  Rally  under  the 
glorious  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  tss 
COUNTRY  WILL  BE  SAVED.  And  for  the  rest,  let 
us  *  trust  in  G^,  and  keep  our  powder  dry.'  " 

In  the  House  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  reported  a  supplementary  bill  which 
proposed  to  amend  the  act  of  1798,  that  pro- 
vides for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execate 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  repel  invasion. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohia  thus  explained  the 
supplementary  bill :  "  In  my  judgment,  that 
law  covers  the  case  of  an  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  author- 
izes the  calling  out  of  the  militia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  an  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  But  I  find 
that  the  late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Black,  has 
expressed  a  different  opinion  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  this  section  of  the  law, 
and  holds  that  it  only  authorizes  the  President 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  aid  the  officer  of  the 
court — the  marshal — in  the  execution  of  process 
directed  to  him,  and  to  overcome  combina- 
tions against  the  execution  of  some  particular 
law,  and  does  not  authorize  the  calling  out  of 
the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment,  the  law- 
was  intended  to  go  that  far ;  but  in  order  to 
remove  doubt  and  ambiguity,  and  to  avoid  any 
obscurity,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  report  this  biD." 

Mr.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  inquired :  "  Do  I 
understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  premises,  upon 
which  this  bill  is  founded  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States?" 

Mr.  Stanton :  "  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Sickles:  "Then  the  gentleman  differs 
broadly  with  the  President  elect,  who  says  that 
there  is  no  danger,  no  trouble,  and  treats  the 
idea  of  apprehension  with  ridicule.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy  here. 

"  I  will  state  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
present  condition  of  things,  and  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  necessity  ^at  exists  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  measure  as  this.  The  incoming 
Administration  does  not  desire  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  running  counter  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  of  subjecting  itself  to  the 
charge  of  usurpation,  by  exercising  powers  the 
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existence  of  which  is  denied  by  that  officer.  It 
therefore  desires,  bj  remedial  legialatioD,  to 
core  that  defect  and  omission.  We  have  before 
IB  six  seceding  States  organized  into  a  separate 
hci^ile  confederacy.  It  is  said  that  it  is  abont 
to  hare,  in  thirty  days,  an  army  of  fifty  regi- 
ments, backed  np  by  a  fond  of  $14,000,000." 

Mr.  Craige,  of  North  Carolina,  said :  **  I  de- 
sire to  correct  the  gentleman.  The  Sonthcm 
Confederacy  is  not  hostile.  Its  Covemment 
desires  to  be  friendly." 

Mr.  Stanton :  "  So  I  understand.  It  regards 
tbe  right  of  secession  as  a  constitntional  right, 
md  on  that  idea  claims  to  be  friendly ;  bat, 
not  recogniang  that  theory,  we  cannot  so  re- 
gard it. 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  important  ports 
of  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  in 
which  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  are 
szperseded,  where  its  laws  cannot  be  executed, 
aii  where  no  duties  can  be  collected,  unless 
some  mode  be  adopted,  aside  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  collection.  One  of  two  things  has  to 
be  done :  either  this  right  of  secession  has  to 
be  recognized,  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  these  ports  to  be  abandoned, 
or  they  must  be  treated  as  free  ports,  and  all 
ttie  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  diverted 
from  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore ;  or  else  the  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  must  be  collected  at  those  porta, 
or  they  may  be  suspended  as  ports  of  entry, 
and  their  commerce  made  illegitimate. 

"One  of  these  two  things  must  be  done. 
Now,  I  take  it  there  are  very  few  gentlemen 
that  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  authority  of 
<he  Unitea  States  over  those  ports  shall  be  sur- 
rendered, and  abandoned ;  that  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  shall  change  its  course 
and  go  to  those  ports  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
duties.  That,  I  take  it,  there  are  very  few  gen- 
tlemen prepared  to  recognize  as  a  state  of  things 
which  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
U  the  exx)ectation  of  the  incoming  Administra- 
tion either  to  collect  duties  at  those  ports  by 
vessels  of  war  stationed  off  their  harbors,  or, 
by  some  measure  to  be  authorized  at  this  ses- 
aon  of  Congress,  to  close  their  ports,  and  not 
r^ard  them  any  longer  as  ports  of  entry.  One 
of  these  things  has  to  be,  and  inevitably  must 
be  done.  Now,  if  the  Southern  Confederacy 
should  treat  that  as  a  hostile  act,  an  act  of  war, 
and  should  organize  an  armed  force  to  make 
an  aggressive  war  upon  the  United  States,  this 
Government  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
protect  and  defend  itself.  I  do  not  myself  sup- 
pose that  even  the  possession  of  the  forts  in  the 
Southern  States  will  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  imperil  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  attempting  their  recap- 
ture, until  all  hopes  of  a  peaceable  adjustment 
are  abandoned.  But  if  there  should  be  a  hos- 
tile attack  made  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
stationed  off  Southern  ports,  if  that  mode  of 
executing  the  laws  shoula  be  resisted  by  march- 


ing Southern  armies  into  Northern  States,  or 
by  seeking  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, then  the  Administration  must  bo  placed 
in  a  position  to  protect  and  defend  itself  against 
•gffression." 

Jar.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  who  Bupporte<l  the 
bill,  said :  **  I  suppose  the  idea  of  those  gentle- 
men who  attack  the  bill  so  violently  is  that,  in 
some  way,  secession  is  a  peaceful  or  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has 
a  legal  existence.  Could  any  thmg  bo  more 
absurd?  Or,  if  they  themselves  admit  that 
this  is  revolution,  how  can  they  resist  the  sup- 

Eression  of  revolution  ?  Mr.  Speaker,  wo  need 
ut  a  moment  to  show  that  it  has  no  legal  foun- 
dation whatever ;  for  an  ordinanoe  of  secession 
can  by  no  possibility  rise  higher,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  th(^  the  State  constitution.  If  a  se- 
cession convention  be  legal,  or  if  it  bo  regular, 
if  it  observe  all  formality,  if  it  receive  the 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  people  of  the  se- 
ceding States,  then  it  rises  just  as  high,  and  no 
higher,  than  any  other  organic  act  of  the  State. 
It  is  just  as  high  as  a  State  constitution,  and  no 
higher.  And  yet  the  Constitution  makes  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
and  the  treaties  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any 
thing  in  any  State  constitution,  or,  if  jou  please, 
any  thing  in  your  ordinances  of  secession,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  absurd. 
It  needs  only  to  be  stated,  to  show  that  it  can 
have  no  legal  foundation  whatever.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  revolution — no  more  and  no  less," 

Mr.  I*ryor,  of  Virginia,  replied ;  "  In  a  word, 
sir,  it  is  a  measure  of  coercion — a  measure 
under  the  authority  of  which  the  President 
may  carry  on  a  campaign  of  vigorous  hostilities 
against  a  State — a  measure,  in  truth,  of  civil 
and  fraternal  war. 

"  Such,  sir,  are  the  object  and  effect  of  this 
bill ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  details  of  a  still 
more  monstrous  character.  It  submits  to  the 
fallible  and  capricious  judgment  of  a  single  in- 
dividual— the  rresident  of  the  United  States — 
to  determine  when  occasion  shall  require  the 
employment  of  force  against  a  State,  and  so 
invests  him  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  initi- 
ating civil  war.  To  carry  out  the  suggestion 
of  his  understanding,  (it  may  be  the  impulse 
of  his  resentment  or  the  dictate  of  his  ambition.) 
the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  grasp  all 
the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the  country 
— the  militia  as  well  as  the  regular  service — 
millions  of  men — ^and  to  hurl  them  in  fatal  at- 
tack upon  a  member  of  this  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  continued  the  debate, 
and  in  reply  to  the  previous  speaker  said :  "  To 
say  that  we  have  not  the  constitutional  power 
to  protect  ourselves  is  an  absurdity ;  and  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  revolutionize  ourselves,  is 
to  say  that  we 'are  going  to  commit  suicide,  and 
conclude  our  career  as  a  felo  de  se.  Can  it  be 
possible,  does  anybody  suppose,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemnaent  designs  to  create  revolution; 
that  it  designs  to  promote  civil  war ;  that  it  de- 
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signs  to  destroy  itself  f  Does  anybody  really 
suppose  a  nation  would  be  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  raising  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  desolating 
and  destroying  its  own  fair  proportions?  Is 
there  any  President,  any  prince,  any  potentate, 
that  would,  with  purpose  and  power,  seek  to 
destroy  his  own  power  ?  And  will  our  Govern- 
ment, our  republican  Gk)yemment,  disregard 
this  fundamental  principle  of  self-preservation  ?^' 

On  the  motion  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  a  future  day,  Mr.  Bou- 
ligny,  of  Louisiana,  when  the  vote  was  taken, 
said :  "  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  this  bill,  I  must  say — and  it  is 
my  duty  to  say — that  it  is  the  most  infsimous 
and  outrageous  bill  that  has  ever  been  presented 
to  Oongress ;  and  I  say,  shame  on  the  head  of 
the  man  who  did  it.    I  vote  '  aye.' " 

The  following  resolution,  censuring  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  was  reported  to  the  House 
by  Mr.  Dawes : 

JSetolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  accept- 
iDg  without  delay  or  inquiry  the  resignations  of  officers 
of  the  navy  who  were  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment when  tendering  the  same,  and  of  those  who 
sought  to  resign  that  they  mifbt  be  relieved  from  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  them  by  their  commissions  on 
engaging  in  hostility  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  nation,  has  committed  a  grave  error,  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  discipline  of  the  service  and  injurious  to 
the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  navy ;  for  which  he  de- 
serves the  censure  of  this  House. 

On  taking  the  question,  it  was  adopted. 
Ayes,  95 ;  noes,  62. 

Subsequently,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty-three  was  taken  up  for  final  action. 
The  vote  was  first  taken  on  the  following  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Burch,  of  California : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  llbuee  of  Hepresentaiives 
^the  United  States  of  America  in  Conaress  assembled^ 
That  it  be,  and  is  hereby,  recommended  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  that  they,  through  their  respective 
Legblatures,  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  of  all  me  States,  in  accordance 
with  article  fifth  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  said  Constitution,  in  such  manner  and 
with  reffarcTto  such  subjects  as  will  more  adequately 
respond  to  the  wants,  and  afford  more  sufficient  aniar- 
antees  to  the  diversified  and  ffrowing  interests  of  the 
Qovemment,  and  of  the  people  composing  the  same. 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  74 
to  108. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on  the  table,  which  was  lost.  Ayes, 
14;  noes,  179. 

A  vote  was  next  taken  on  the  following  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that,"  and  insert : 
The  following  articles  be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed 
and  submitted  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  Conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

Art.  13.  That  in  all  the  territory  now  held  by  the 
United  States  situate  north  of  latitude  80°  30'  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  in  the  punishment  for  crime, 
is  prohibited  while  such  territory  shall  remain  under 
a  territorial  eovemmcnt ;  that  in  all  the  territory  now 
held  louth  of  said  line,  neither  Connpress  nor  any  Ter- 


ritorial Legislature  shall  hinder  or  prevent  the  eml- 
ffration  to  said  territory  of  persons  held  to  serrioo 
from  any  State  of  this  Union,  when  that  relation 
exists  by  virtue  of  any  law  or  nsase  of  such  Statc^ 
while  it  shall  remain  m  a  territoriu  condition ;  ancl 
when  any  territoiy  north  or  south  of  said  Une,  wtthiik 
such  boundaries  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  ooo- 
tain  the  population  requisite  for  a  member  of  Consress, 
according  to  the  then  Tederal  ratio  of  represenution 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  may,  if  its  form 
of  ^vemment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  tlie 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States^ 
with  or  without  the  relation  of  persons  hdd  to  servioo 
and  labor,  as  the  constitution  of  such  new  State  may 
provide. 

Abt.  14.  That  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  authorize  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  in  any  manner  interlere  with  the  relatioii 
of  persons  held  to  service  in  any  State  where  that  re- 
lation exists,  nor  in  any  manner  to  establish  or  sustaio 
that  relation  in  any  State  where  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  such  State.  And  that  this  arti- 
cle shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  the  con- 
sent of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Abt.  15.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  taken 
and  construed  to  authorize  and  empower  Congress  to 
pass  laws  necessary  to  secure  the  return  of  persons 
neld  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  any  State, 
who  may  have  escaped  therefrom,  to  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Art.  16.  The  ipigration  or  importation  of  persons 
held  to  service  or  involuntary  servitude,  into  any 
State,  territory,  or  place  witlun  the  United  States, 
ftx>m  any  placie  or  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  states  or  territones  thereof,  is  forever  pro- 
hibited. 

Art.  17.  No  territory  beyond  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be 
annexed  to  or  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  unless 
by  treaty,  which  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
two-thiras  of  the  Senate. 

This  proposition  was  rejected.  Ayes,  83 ; 
noes,  158. 

The  vote  of  the  Honse  was  next  taken  on 
the  following  proposition,  suhmitted  hy  Mr. 
Clemens,  of  Virginia : 

Joint  BetolvHon, 

Whereas  the  Union  is  in  danger ;  and  owing  to  the 
unhappy  divisions  existing  in  Conffress,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  that  bodj  to  concur,  in 
both  its  branches,  by  the  requisite  majority,  so  as  to 
enable  it  either  to  adopt  such  measures  of  legislation^ 
or  to  recommend  to  the  States  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  as  are  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
to  avert  that  dan^r;  and  whereas,  in  so  great  an 
emereencV,  the  opmion  and  judgment  of  the  people 
ou^ht  to  DC  heard,  and  would  be  the  best  and  surest 
guide  to  their  Representatives :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Oongress  assembled. 
That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  without  delay, 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  submitting  to 
their  vote  the  following  resolutions  as  the  basis  for  the 
final  and  permanent  settlement  of  those  disputes  that 
now  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  and  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Union. 

Joint  Resolviions  proposing  certain  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Whereas  serious  and  alarming  dissensions  have 
arisen  between  the  Northern  and  ^uthem  States,  con- 
cerning the  rishts  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholding  ^tes,  and  especially  their  nght  in  the 
common  territory  of  the  United  States :  and  whereas 
it  is  eminently  desirable  and  proper  that  those  dissen- 
sions, which  now  threaten  the  very  existence  of  this 
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UmaOf  afaoold  be  pennaiMntlj  quieted  and  tettled  bj 
eoBstitational  proiisioiis  wfaioh  nhall  do  equal  iostice 
to  aU  sections,  and  thereby  restore  to  the  people  that 
peace  and  good  will  which  ooght  to  prerail  between 
ifl  the  catixenfl  of  the  United  ^ates :  Therefore, 

BaoUtd  bp  ths  StnaU  and  Homm  of  Jiiprmtntativm 
§f  tie  United  StoU»^  Amwiea  in  Obnffrm  •mtmbUd^ 
{two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,)  That  the  fol- 
kwinc  sTticles  be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  sub- 
oitted  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stiiea,  which  shall  be  ralid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
u  part  of  said  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  conven- 
ams  of  three-fourths  of  the  sereral  States. 

Akt.  1.  In  all  the  territorjr  of  the  United  States  now 
teid  or  hereafter  acquired,  situate  north  of  the  south- 
on  boondaiy  of  Kansas  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime,  is  prohibited,  while 
sscfa  territory  shall  remain  under  territorial  govem- 
Beni.  In  all  the  territory  south  of  said  line  now  held 
or  hereafter  acquired,  slavery  of  the  African  race  is 
hereby  reoosnixed  as  existing,  and  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered with  bv  Conmss;  but  shall  be  protected  as 
property  by  sll  the  departments  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment daring  its  continuance ;  and  when  any  terri- 
tofy,  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boon- 
dsnes  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  the 
population  requisite  for  a  member  olf  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation  of  the 
p»ple  of  the  United  States,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  gov- 
onment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  tne  original  States,  with  or  with- 
oet  davery,  as  the  constitution  of  such  new  State  may 
provide. 

Akt.  2.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
davery  in  places  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
situate  within  the  limits  of  States  that  permit  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves. 

Abt.  S.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
skver^r  within  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it 
exists  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, or  either,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  inbalJi- 
taots,  nor  without  just  compensation  first  made  to  such 
owners  of  slaves  as  do  not  consent  to  such  abolish- 
ment Nor  shall  Congress  at  any  time  prohibit  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  members  of  Congress, 
sikose  duties  require  them  to  be  in  said  district,  IVom 
bringing  with  them  their  slaves,  and  holding  them  as 
such,  durine  the  time  their  duties  may  require  them 
to  remain  there,  and  afterwards  taking  them  from  the 
disbict. 

Art.  4.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  prohibit,  or 
hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
soother,  or  to  a  territory  in  which  slaves  are  by  law 
pennitted  to  be  held,  whether  that  transportation  b« 
by  land,  navigable  rivers,  or  by  the  sea. 

Art.  5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
third  paramph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  provide  bv  law,  and  it  shall 
be  its  duty  so  to  provide,  that  the  United  States  shall 
par  to  the  owner  who  shall  apply  for  it,  the  full  value 
of  his  fugitive  slave,  in  all  cases,  when  the  marshal^  or 
other  officer,  whose  duty  it  wos  to  arrest  said  fugitive, 
wss  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, or  when,  after  arrest,  said  fugitive  was  rescued 
by  force,  and  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and  ob- 
structed in  the  pursuit  of  his  remeay  for  the  recovery 
of  his  fugitive  slave,  under  the  said  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  in  nursuance  thereof. 
And  in  all  cases,  when  the  United  States  shall  pay  for 
such  funtive,  they  shall  have  the  power  to  roimburse 
themselves  by  imposing  and  collecting  a  tax  on  the 
county  or  city  in  which  said  violence,  intimidation,  or 
rescue  was  committed,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum 
ptud  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  interest  and  the 
posts  of  collection  ;  and  the  said  county  or  city,  after 
it  has  paid  said  amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for 
its  indemnitv,  sue  and  recover  from  the  wrong-doers 
IT  r^cuers,  by  whom  the  owner  was  prevented  from 


the  recovery  of  his  fogitive  dave,  in  like  manner  u 
the  owner  himself  might  have  sued  and  recovered. 

Art.  6.  No  fhtnra  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
shall  aflfect  the  five  preceding  articles,  nor  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution,  nor  the  thirdjparagraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fburth  article ofBaidConstitntioo  ;  and 
no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which 
will  authorise  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to  abol- 
ish or  interfere  with  slavenr  in  any  of  the  States  by 
whose  laws  it  is  or  may  be  lilowed  or  permitted. 

Art.  7.  Sec  1.  The  elective  franchise  and  the  right 
to  hold  office,  whether  Federal,  State,  territorial,  or 
municipal,  shall  not  be  exercised  by  persons  who  are, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  African  race. 

Sec.  2,  The  t7nited  States  shall  have  power  to  ac- 
quire, fh»m  time  to  time,  districts  of  country  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  for  the  colonization,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  of  such  fh*e  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  as  the  several  States  may  wish  to  nave  removed 
from  their  limits,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  other  places  as  may  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
cf  Congress. 

And  whereas  also,  besides  those  causes  of  dissension 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  amendments  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  are  others 
which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and 
ma^  be  remedied  bv  its  legislative  power ;  ana  whereas 
it  IS  the  desire  of  Congress,  as  far  as  its  power  will 
extend,  to  remove  all  just  cause  for  the  popular  dis- 
content and  agitation  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  threaten  the  stability  of  its  institutions : 
Therefore. 

1.  Mb$oIv^  hy  tht  StnaU  and  Hohm  of  Rtprtsent- 
aHve$  of  the  UnUtd  SUxU$  of  Amerita  in  Congrets  Oi' 
temblM,  That  the  laws  now  in  foree  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves  are  in  strict  nursuance  to  the  plan 
and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
have  been  sanctioned  as  valid  and  constitutional  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  slaveholding  States  are  entitled  to 
the  faithful  observance  and  execution  of  those  laws, 
and  that  they  ousht  not  to  be  repealed,  or  so  modified 
or  changed  as  to  impair  their  efficiency  ;  and  that  laws 
ought  to  be  mode  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  at- 
tempt, by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  illegal  means, 
to  hinder  or  defeat  the  due  execution  of  said  laws. 

2.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict  with  the  fugi- 
tive slave  acts,  or  anv  other  constitutional  acts  of  Con- 

Sress,  or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder,  or 
elay  the  free  course  and  uue  execution  of  any  of  said 
acts,  are  null  and  void  bv  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Yet  those  State 
laws,  void  as  they  are,  have  ^ven  color  to  practices, 
and  led  to  consequences  which  have  obstructed  the 
due  administration  and  execution  of  acts  of  Congress, 
and  especially  the  acts  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  have  thereby  contributed  much  to  the  dis- 
cord and  commotion  now  prevailing.  Congress,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  perilous  juncture,  does  not  deem 
it  improper,  respectfully  and  earnestly,  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  to  the  several  States  which 
have  enacted  them,  or  such  legislative  corrections  or 
explanations  of  them  as  may  prevent  their  being  used 
or  perverted  to  such  mischievous  purposes. 

8.  That  the  act  of  the  18th  of  September,  1850,  com- 
monly called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  ought  to  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  fee  of  the  commissioner,  men- 
tioned in  the  eighth  section  of  the  act,  equal  in  amount, 
in  the  cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his  decision  be 
in  favor  of,  or  against  the  claimant  And  to  avoid 
misconstruction,  Uie  last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of 
said  act,  which  authorizes  the  person  holding  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  fugitive  slave,  to 
summon  to  his  aid  the  posst  eomiUUus,  and  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  assist 
him  in  its  execution,  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
expressly  limit  the  authority  and  duty  to  cases  in 
which  there  shall  be  resistance,  or  danger  of  resistance 
or  rescue. 
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4.  That  the  laws  for  the  Boppresrion  of  the  Afirican 
slave  trade,  and  especiallj  those  prohibitiDg  the  im- 
portation of  Blares  into  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
made  effectual,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  executed, 
and  all  further  enactments  necessary  to  those  ends 
ought  to  be  promptly  made. 

This  proposition  was  rejected.  Ayes,  80; 
noes,  113. 

The  first  series  of  resolutions  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Thirty -three  were  next  put 
to  vote.    They  were  as  follows : 

Resolved  hv  the  Senate  and  Boueeof  BepresentaUvet 
of  the  Unitea  StaUa  of  America  Ui  Conarete  astembUd. 
That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the  Leflislatures  or 
any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recoTery 
and  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are 
in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State^ 
inconsistent  with  the  comity  and  good  neighborhood 
that  should  prevail  among  the  sev^al  States,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

JBesolved,  Tnat  the  several  States  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  cause  their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are  in  conflict  with 
or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  delivering  up  of  persona 
held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping 
therefrom ;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent 
atives  earnestly  request  that  all  enactments  having 
such  tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
just  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due 
regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  the 
Legislatures  thereof  respectively. 

Resolved f  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing 
in  fifteen  of  the  United  States  by  the  usages  and  laws 
of  those  States ;  and  we  recognize  no  authority,  legally 
or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so  exists, 
to  interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  such  States,  in 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  their  owners  or  the  peace 
of  society. 

Beeolved,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution,  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  the  subject  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  dis- 
countenance all  mobs  or  hindrances  to  the  execution 
of  such  laws,  and  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States. 

Beeolved,  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  its  composition,  or  sufficient  cause  from  any 
source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Government;  that  we 
were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and  har- 
monize the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that 
equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and 
finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on  terms  of  equality 
and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  States,  of  all  their  constitutional  obligations  to 
each  other  aud  to  the  Federal  €K>vernment,  is  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal 
property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of  these  States. 

Resofced,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its 
statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to 
secure,  without  legislation  by  Congress,  to  citizens  of 
other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  such  State  enjoy ;  and  also  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  other  States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein 
against  popular  violence  or  illegal  summary  punish- 
ment, without  trial  in  due  form  of  law,  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  such  laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish 


any  attempt  whatever  in  snch  State  to  recognize  or  set 

on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  ter^      • 

ritory. 

Reeohed,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  traxiA- 
mit  copies  of  the  forcing  resolutions  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states,  with  a  request  that  tbe j" 
be  communioaied  to  their  re^>ective  Legislatures. 

These  resolutions  were  passecL  Ayes,  136  ; 
noes,  58. 

The  next  proposition  was  the  report  of  tbe 
committee  for  an  amendment  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  as  follows : 

Ri  ii  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Reprs- 
eerUativet  of  the  united  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled^  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concumn^y)  < 

That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Consti- 
tution, namely : 

Abt.  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  jgive  to  Congress  the 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  proposition  failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds 
TOte,  and  was  therefore  rejected.  Ayes,  123  ; 
noes,  71. 

The  vote  was  subsequently  reconsidered,  and 
the  resolution  was  then  passed  by  the  constl- 
tational  mtgority.    Ayes,  138 ;  noes,  65. 

The  bill  granting  to  fagitives  from  labor  a 
trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases,  was  then  passed. 

The  next  proposition  of  the  committee  rela^ 
tive  to  fugitives  from  jostice  was  rejected. 

In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introdaced  which 
provided  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rostroaster-General,  the  postal  service  cannot 
be  safely  oontinaed,  or  the  post-oflSce  revenaes 
collected,  or  the  postal  laws  maintained,  or  the 
contents  of  the  mails  preserved  inviolate  till 
delivered  to  the  proper  address,  or  any  post 
route,  by  reason  of  any  insurrection  or  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
discontinue  the  postal  service  on  such  route,  or 
any  part  thereof^  and  any  post-offices  thereon, 
till  the  same  can  be  safely  restored,  and  he 
shall  report  his  action  to  Oonffress. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  said :  '^  It  strikes  tne 
it  is  rather  a  peace  measure  than  otherwise.^* 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  hope  that  this 
simple  bill,  that  has  been  smd  to  be  a  peaceful 
measure,  which  contemplates  nothing  but  peace, 
will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  involving  any 
of  the  controverted  subjects  that  undoubtedly 
will  come  up  better  on  some  other  occasion.  I 
am  anxious  to  get  it  through  without  any  un- 
necessary delay.    We  have  no  time  to  debate." 

Mr.  Green,  of  liOssouri,  replied :  *^  I  am  not 
certain  but  that  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  accomplish  all  that  I 
desire.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  deceive 
each  other,  and  blink  a  question  which  under- 
lies the  whole  proceeding.  There  is  no  insur- 
rection in  this  Union ;  there  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  mails  within  this  Union; 
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boi  thia  is  an  indireot  attempt  to  strike  at 
States  which  daim  to  have  seceded  from  the 
Union.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  it ;  and 
why,  therefore,  shall  we  undertake  to  emploj 
tarns  to  deceive  the  puhlio  and  mislead  hon- 
oraUe  citizens,  with  merence  to  the  real  par- 
po8»  that  we  have  in  view  ? " 

Mr,  Kason,  of  Yir^ia,  opposed  the  bill, 
saying :  *^  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  passes  the 
Soi&te  in  this  form,  it  will  be  as  the  deliberate 
sense  of  Congress  that  there  is  no  independent 
government  consisting  of  States  that  former] j 
Monged  to  this  Government ;  that  there  is  no 
sadb.  thing  as  a  new  empire  under  the  title 
which  the  J  have  recently  assumed ;  that  there 
is  no  part  of  that  which  once  constituted  the 
United  States  that  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  assumes  that  the  Federal 
GoTemment  is  just  as  potential  within  the 
limits  of  those  States  as  it  was  twelve  months 
^ou  It  assumes  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
this  Government  is  in*  operation  within  the 
limits  of  those  States  now,  and  competent  to 
ex^mte  and  to  enforce  the  laws.  It  assumes, 
in  other  words,  as  facts  upon  which  legislation 
is  to  rest,  those  which  have  no  existence  but  in 
the  chimerical  brain  of  the  visionary.  Sir,  there 
are  no  Federal  laws — ^I  mean  laws  of  the  United 
States — ^now  in  operation  in  one  of  those  States. 
Iliere  are  no  Federal  officers  there — ^not  one. 
The  Post-office  Department,  as  I  understand, 
occupies  a  very  eauivocal  relation,  adopted  for 
the  convenience  of  those  States  that  have  aban- 
doned the  Union ;  and  so  far,  without  any  act 
disaffirming  it  on  the  part  of  those  States— a 
mere  temporary  arrangement  until  some  other 
is  made ;  but  there  is  no  Federal  law  under  the 
sanction  of  any  power  here  now  existing  in  one 
of  those  States.  Yet,  this  bill  assumes,  as  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  separate 
countries,  that  the  people  of  one  are  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion." 

Again,  he  said :  '^  When  it  is  determined  as 
the  fixed  purpose  of  this  Government  to  treat 
these  States  as  in  insurrection  and  rebellion, 
with  all  the  consequences  that  must  enter,  let 
it  be  done  as  a  deliberate  act,  and  not  as  a  mere 
recital  in  a  post-office  bill ;  and  then,  Gk>d  de- 
fend the  right  I  " 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  alluding  to  the  op- 
position to  the  biU,  replied,  generally:  "Sir, 
wBat  is  tlie  secret  of  all  this?  The  secret  is 
found  in  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Hemphill.]  Gentlemen  want  us  to 
acknowledge,  and  to  force  us  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment, on  this  side  of  tlie  chamber,  that  se- 
ce^on  is  lawful  and  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  this  prop- 
osition if  we  will  acknowledge  that ;  and  gen- 
tlemen here,  acting  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  wish  to  compel  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  that  acknowledgment 
before  they  will  even  pass  a  measure  of  peace, 
before  they  will  even  allow  the  President  to 
suspend  the  operation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.    It  seems,  from  their  action,  they 


would  rather  force  the  President  into  the  use 
of  force  than  pass  a  measure  of  this  sort  with- 
out compelling  this  side  of  the  chamber  and 
Oongress  to  consent  and  assent  to  the  idea  that 
secession  is  of  itself  proper  and  constitutional, 
and  has  been  carriea  into  effect,  and  that  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  Thev  will  not  let 
us  have  a  measure  of  peace,  unless  we  shall 
give  up  our  opinions  on  this  sul^ect  That  is 
simply  the  truth  about  it ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  carried  out." 

Mr.  Douglas  later  in  the  day  thus  expressed 
his  opinion :  ^  Sir,  I  must  say.  in  all  frankness, 
that  I  regard  no  man  as  fHendly  to  this  Union 
who  is  unwilling  to  enter  upon  such  a  system 
of  pacification  and  compromise  as  will  preserve 
it  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  deliberate  plot  to 
break  up  this  Union,  under  pretence  of  preserv- 
ing it  In  my  opinion,  there  are  as  many  dis- 
unionistson  this  floor  and  on  the  floor  »f  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  firom  the  North  as  from  the 
South,  men  who  have  reasoned  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  wiser  and  better  to  drive  the 
sections  into  collimon,  to  force  disunion,  and  to 
get  up  a  war,  to  have  bloodshed,  and  render 
reunion  impossible,  and  then  make  a  treaty  of 
peace.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken  in  this.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
Senators  to  believe  for  one  moment  that  they 
hope  to  preserve  this  Union  by  military  force. 
They  know  that  the  use  of  military  force,  pro- 
ducing collision  and  bloodshed,  must  result  in  a 
civil  war  between  fifteen  States  on  one  side, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
on  the  other.  How  can  you  avoid  that  result  t 
You  must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  settle 
the  difficulty  amicably,  or  by  the  sword.  An 
amicable  settlement  is  a  perpetuation  of  the 
Union.  The  use  of  the  sword  is  war,  disunion, 
and  separation,  now  and  forever." 

Mr.  Hemphill,  of  Texas,  in  opposing  the  bill 
said:  "I  intended  to  say  there  was  but  one 
issue  in  this  case;  and  that  is,  whether  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  in  force  in  those 
States  that  have  seceded,  or  not  There  is  no 
other  issue  whatever.  It  is  impossible  to  evade 
or  dodffc  the  issue  in  any  way.  The  only  objec- 
tion I  had  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was,  that  it  contained  the  words 
*  till  the  same  can  be  safely  restored.'  If  that 
clause  was  stricken  out,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment;  but  any  words  or  sen- 
tence, or  any  provision  whatsoever  which  in 
any  way  whatever  intimated  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  still  in  force  in  those 
States,  I  object  to.  They  are  not  in  force. 
They  have  no  power  whatever  there.  That  is 
the  only  and  sole  issue  in  this  case,  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Fessenden]  the 
other  day." 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  took  the  same 
view.  "  I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that  there  is  reaUy  but  one  question  here ;  and 
that  is,  whether  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  in  force  or  not  in  the  States  that  have  se- 
ceded ?    I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  ques- 
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tion ;  bat  simply  to  state  the  reason  wby  I  can- 
not vote  for  his  amendment.  According  to  my 
view  of  the  relations-  now  subsisting  between 
this  Government  and  the  seceding  States,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  suspended  there 
by  act  of  revolution,  not  by  act  of  peaceful  se- 
cession ;  and  therefore,  being  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension, I  think  auy  law  on  the  subject  wholly 
unnecessary." 

The  last  hours  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
were  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  session  was  chiefly  devoted  'to  making 
that  decision  which  had  already  been  antici- 
pated. The  acyoumment  of  Congress  with- 
out any  action  relative  to  the  crisis  of  the 
country,  had  been  steadily  foretold.  The  va- 
rious propositions  now  came  up  in  each  House 
for  the  last  time. 

In  the  Senate  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  J'resident  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
($ee  Peaob  Conferbvoe,)  containing  the  final 
action  of  that  body.  This  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Crittenden, 
Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and  Trumbull.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  committee 
reported  the  propositions  as  they  came  from 
the  Peace  Conference.  After  the  report  was 
made,  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  rose  and 
said: 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Trumbull)  and  myself  constituted  a  minority 
of  the  committee.  We  dissent  from  the  report, 
and  we  proposed  in  committee  to  submit  a  sub- 
stitute. The  m^ority  held  that,  for  some  rear 
son  sufficient  in  their  estimation,  we  were  not 
entitled  to  submit  a  minority  report.  I  there- 
fore ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  in  my  own  name,  and  in  which  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  authorized  me 
to  say  that  he  concurs  with  me,  and  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  read  and  print- 
ed; and  it  will  be  the  subject  of  consideration 
at  such  time,  hereafter,  as  the  Senate  shall 
choose  to  hear  it,  either  in  connection  with  the 
other  or  not." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Seward  was  read,  as 
follows : 

A  joint  resolution  conccmiag  a  natioDal  cooTention 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  the  Leinslatures  of  the  States  of  Eentncky, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  have  applied  to  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  Therefore, 

Jie  it  resolved,  <^<;.,  That  the  Legislatures  of  the  other 
States  be  invited  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  to  express  their  will  on  that  subject  to  Con- 
gress, in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  amend 
the  first  section  of  the  report  by  substituting 
the  first  section  of  the  Crittenden  proposition. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  propriety  of 
amending  the  recommendation  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  when  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  rose  and 
■aid: 

"I  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of 


some  proposition  of  peace.  This  is  the  last 
day  of  the  session  but  one,  and  we  have  not 
made  the  progress  of  one  line.  We  have  g^ne 
into  an  eternal  discussion  about  questions  of 
order,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  rale  of 
the  Senate.  I  insist  that  the  question  shall  be 
decided  without  further  debate." 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  replied  : 

^*  After  as  careful  an  examination  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  this  proposition  from  the 
Peace  Couference  since  it  was  printed,  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  only  make 
a  great  many  more  difficulties  than  it  would 
remove,  if  it  should  be  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  would 
place  the  South — the  slaveholding  States — in  a 
far  worse  position  than  they  now  occupy  under 
the  present  Constitution,  with  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  as  its  exposition." 

Mr.  Crittenden  followed,  urging  the  Senate 
to  approve  of  the  Peace  Conference  proportion, 
and  justifying  his  support  of  it  in  preference  to 
his  own  propositions  for  the  following  reasons : 

*^  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  I  like  these 
resolutions  better  than  I  do  those  proposed  by 
myself,  or  the  amendments  now  offer€^d  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  We  are  near  the  close 
of  our  session.  I  have  looked  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  great  and  eminent  body  of  men 
as  the  best  evidence  of  public  opinion  outnde 
of  this  body,  and  of  the  wish  and  will  of  the 
States  they  represent  I  am  for  peace.  I  am 
for  compromise.  I  have  not  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  what  would  be  best  that  I  would  not 
be  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  measure  of  pacification  that  would 
satisfy  the  minority.  I  want  to  save  the  conn- 
try  and  adjust  our  present  difficulties."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Presidmg  Officer  (Mr.  Bright  in  the 
chair)  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "  That  is  what  I  want  to  ^o. 
That  is  the  object  I  am  aiming  at.  I  attach  no 
particular  importance— I  feel,  at  least,  no  selfish 
attachment — to  any  opinions  I  may  have  pro- 
claimed on  the  subject  heretofore.  I  pro- 
claimed those  opinions  because  I  thought  them 
right;  but  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  them,  any 
and  every  one  of  them,  to  any  more  satisfac- 
tory proposition  that  can  be  offered.  I  look 
upon  the  resolutions  proposed  by  this  conven- 
tion as  furnishing  us,  if  not  the  last,  the  best 
hope  of  an  adjustment ;  the  best  hope  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Government.  1  will  not  stop  to  cavil  about 
the  construction  of  these  words ;  but  I  see  none 
of  the  difficulties  that  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  my  friend  from  Virginia.  Look  at  that 
third  section,  wliich  has  been  the  subject  of  his 
particnlar  criticisuL  Every  part  and  portion 
of  it  is  a  negation  of  power  to  Congress,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  yet  he  has  argued  as  if  it 
gave  Congress  power ;  as  if  it  conferred  more 
power  upon  Congress.  It  leaves  to  the  States 
all  the  rights  they  now  have ;  all  the  remedies 
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which  thej  now  haye ;  and  consists  morel j  in 
a  negation  of  power  to  Congress.    How  can 
that  taike  awaj  the  rights  of  the  people  t   How 
eao  that  make  onr  condition  worse  T    I  cannot 
possibi J  see.    It  is  nothing  bat  a  negative  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  take 
away  any  thing  fi'om  the  people.    It  may  take 
from  Ck>ngre68,  bnt  cannot  take  awa^  from  the 
States,  or  the  people,  any  thing.   It  is  negative 
in  its  form  and  in  its  language,  from  begmnlng 
to  endy  that  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to 
do  this,  that,  or  the  other.    If  they  have  that 
power  nnder  the  present  Constitution,  it  is 
taken  away.    That  is  all.    It  takes  away  no 
power  from  the  States.     It  takes  away  no 
ri^ts  from  individuals.    Its  simple  office  is  the 
negation  of  power  to  Congress.     That  is  all 
there  is  in  it ;  and  how,  under  that,  can  the 
gentleman  find  constructions  which  are  to  in- 
crease onr  difficulties  and  diminish  our  rights  ? 
He  says  the  language  will  need  construction. 
So  does  all  language  need  construction.    I  do 
not  see  that  this  is  particulariy  so. 

"  Now,  sir,  the  Senator  offers  my  own  propo- 
rtion as  an  amendment  to  this.  I  shall  vote 
against  my  own  proposition  here ;  I  shall  vote 
for  this. 

"  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendments  pronosed  by 
the  convention,  and  there  I  shall  stana.  That 
is  the  weapon  offered  now,  and  placed  in  my 
hand,  by  which,  as  I  suppose,  the  Union  of 
these  States  may  bo  preserved ;  and  I  will  not, 
out  of  any  selfish  preference  for  my  own  orig- 
intl  opinions  on  this  subject,  sacrifice  one  idea 
or  one  particle  of  that  hope.  I  go  for  the 
country ;  not  for  this  resolution  or  that  resolu- 
tion, but  any  resolution,  any  proposition,  that 
will  pacify  the  country.  Therefore,  I  vote 
against  my  own  to  give  place  to  a  proposition 
which  comes  from  an  authority  much  higher 
than  mine — ^from  one  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  this  country,  out  of 
which  number  a  Senate  might  be  selected  that 
might  well  compare  in  point  of  talent  and  intel- 
lect and  ability  even  with  this  honorable  body." 
In  conclusion  he  said : 

**  Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  perhaps  a  little 
further  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  a  vindication 
of  every  provision  of  these  amendments  offered 
by  the  convention.  It  is  sufficient  to  speak  to 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered.  Excluding  territory  herei^er  to  be 
ac<juired,  I  think  in  substance  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  that;  I  believe  that  will  make 
peace ;  I  believe  that  will  give  substantial  se- 
curity to  our  rights,  and  to  the  rights  which 
the  Southern  States  claim.  With  that  I  am 
satisfied.  It  is  enough  for  the  dreadful  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  dreadful  occasion  that  I  want  to 
get  rid  of.  Rid  me  of  this,  rid  the  nation  of 
this,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chance  for 
the  future,  and  meet  the  perils  of  every  day 
that  may  come.  Now  is  the  appointed  time 
upon  which  our  destiny  depends.  Now  is  the 
emergencf  and  exigency  upon  us.    Let  us  pro- 


vide for  them.  Save  ourselves  now,  and  tmst 
to  posterity  and  that  Providence  which  has  so 
long  and  so  benignly  guided  this  nation,  to  keep 
us  from  the  ftirther  difficulties  which  in  our 
national  career  mav  be  in  onr  way." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  followed  with  a  care- 
ftil  examination  of  the  proposition  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  thus  expressed  his  opinion : 

"  I  should  have  been  certainly  gratified,  if  my 
honored  State  of  Virginia  had  been  successful 
in  the  mediation  which  she  invited  of  all  the 
States,  with  a  view  to  agree  upon  an  a^nst- 
ment  which  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
South.  I  deeply  deplore,  and  I  doubt  not  my 
State  will  deplore,  tnat  that  mediation  has  not 
been  effected.  So  far  from  impugning  any  mo- 
tives or  purpose  of  that  honorable  and  distin- 
guished Dody,  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  short 
tiftie  that  was  allowed  to  them,  they  got  to- 
gether the  best  mode  of  adjustment  which 
would  satisfy  their  Judgment,  but  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  satisfy  the  Judgment  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  would  place  them  in  still 
greater  peril,  if  they  were  to  admit  that  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  more  than  state  my  objections  to  it 
as  briefly  as  I  could.  I  have  done  so  temper- 
ately and  without  heat.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not, as  one  Senator,  propose  this  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution." 

In  the  debate  which  still  ftirther  ensued,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Oregon  avowed  his  purpose  to  sup- 
port the  proposition,  and  in  justification  of  his 
views  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  let  us  bejust  to  these  propo- 
sitions. As  a  Republican,  I  give  up  something 
when  I  vote  for  tnem ;  but  remember,  sir,  I  am 
not  voting  for  them  now ;  I  am  only  voting  to 
submit  them  to  my  people ;  and  I  shall  go  be- 
fore them,  when  the  time  comes,  being  gov- 
erned in  my  opinion  and  advice  as  to  whether 
they  shall  vote  for  them  or  not,  as  I  see  what 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Caroli- 
na, and  Missouri,  by  their  people,  desire.  To 
be  frank,  sir,  if  this  proposition  will  suit  the 
border  States,  if  there  will  be  peace  and  union, 
and  loyalty  and  brotherhood,  with  this,  I  will 
vote  for  it  at  the  polls  with  all  my  heart,  and 
with  all  my  soul ;  but  if  I  see  that  the  counsels 
of  the  Senators  from  Virginia  shall  prevail ;  if 
my  noble  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Johnsonl 
shall  be  overwhelmed;  if  secession  shall  still 
grow  in  the  public  mind  there ;  if  they  are  de- 
termined, upon  artificial  causes  of  complaint,  as 
I  believe,  still  to  unite  their  fate,  their  destiny, 
and  their  hope,  with  the  extremest  South, 
then,  perceiving  them  to  be  of  no  avail,  I  shall 
refuse  them.  Therefore,  at  the  polls  at  last,  I 
shall  be  governed  as  an  individual  citizen  by 
my  conviction  at  the  moment  of  what  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  these  propositions  will  be ;  but 
I  am  not  voting  for  that  to-day.  I  am  saying, 
*  People  of  the  United  States,  I  submit  it  to 
you;  twenty  States  demand  it;  the  peace  of 
the  country  requires  it ;  there  is  dissolution  in 
the  very  atmosphere;  States  have  gone  off; 
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others  threaten;  the  Qneen  of  England  upon 
her  throne  declares  to  the  whole  world  her 
sjmpa^y  with  onr  unfortunate  condition ;  for- 
eign (Governments  denote  that  there  is  danger 
to-day  that  the  greatest  Confederation  the 
world  has  ever  seen  is  to  be  parted  in  pieces, 
never  to  be  reunited.'  Kow,  not  what  I  wisJi, 
not  what  I  want,  not  what  I  would  have,  but  all 
that  I  can  get,  is  before  me.  I  know  that  I  do 
no  harm.  If  the  people  of  Oregon  do  not  like 
it,  they  can  easily  reject  it  If  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  will  not  have  it,  they  can  easily 
throw  it  aside.  If  they  do  not  believe  there  is 
danger  of  dissolution,  if  they  prefer  dissolution, 
if  they  think  they  can  compel  fifteen  States  to 
remain  in  or  come  back,  or  if  they  believe  they 
will  not  go  out,  let  them  reject  it  I  repeat 
again,  it  is  their  business,  it  is  not  mine. 

"  But,  sir,  whether  I  vote  for  it  at  the  polls 
or  not,  in  voting  for  it  here  it  may  be  said  that  I 
give  up  some  of  my  principles.  Mr.  President, 
we  sometimes  mistake  our  opinions  for  our 
principles.  I  am  appealed  to  often ;  it  is  said 
to  me:  'you  believed  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form.' Suppose  I  did.  *Well,  this  varies 
from  the  Chicago  platform.'  Suppose  it  does. 
I  stand  to-day,  as  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of 
greater  events  than  those  which  attend  the 
making  of  a  President  I  stand,  as  I  believe, 
at  least,  in  the  presence  of  peace  and  war ;  and 
if  it  were  true  that  I  did  violate  the  Chicago 
platform,  the  Chicago  platform  is  not  a  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  me.  If  events, 
if  circumstances  change,  I  will  violate  it,  ap- 
pealing to  my  conscience,  to  my  country,  and 
to  my  God,  to  justify  me  according  to  the 
motive." 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  emphatically  opposed 
the  Peace  Conference  proposition,  saying : 

**  Now,  Mr.  President  I  want  all  these  propo- 
sitions voted  down,  and  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  will  revive  his  propositions  and  bring 
them  up  again.  There  is  some  vitality  in  them ; 
there  is  some  point  in  them ;  but  as  for  these 
wishy-washy  resolutions,  that  amount  to  noth- 
ing, it  is  impossible  that  any  Senator  here  will, 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  supporting 
tbem.  The  Peace  Conference  I  And  the  small- 
est peace  that  ever  I  have  heard  of.  Let  the 
Senator  adhere  to  his  original  propositions ;  let 
the  Senator  bring  them  up  and  press  them  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  That  is  as  far 
backing  down  as  I  will  go.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  I  want ;  but  still,  as  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  Union,  I  would  go  that  far.  Talk  about 
these  measures  I  These  measures,  that  have  no 
vitality — these  measures  that  amount  to  a  total 
surrender  of  every  principle — I  never  will  vote 
for ;  and  let  the  consequences  of  the  future  be 
what  they  may,  I  stake  my  faith  and  reputation 
upon  the  vote  I  intend  to  cast" 

On  the  following  day  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed, and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  expressed  his 
opposition  to  the  propositions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  gave  these  reasons : 

*'  I  will  say  only  a  word,  now,  as  to  the  amend- 


ments proposed  to  the  Constitution.  We  should. 
never  compromise  principles  nor  sacrifice  tlie 
eternal  philosophy  of  justice.    Whenever  tlie 
Democratic  party  compromised  principle,     it 
laid  the  founaation  of  future  troubles  for  itself 
and  for   the  country.    When  we   do,  then, 
amend  the  Constitution,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
spirit  of  right  and  justice  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
sections.     I  voted  for  the  Senator's  proposi- 
tions, and  I  will  do  so  again,  if  we  can  get  a 
vote,  because  there  was  something  in  them  ; 
something  that  I  could  stand  by ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Peace  Conference.    He  proposed  to  establish 
the  line  of  86*^  80',  and  to  prohibit  slavery  north 
of  it,  and  protect  it  south  of  it,  in  all  the  pres- 
ent territory,  or  of  the  territory  to  be  hereafter 
acquired.    In  that  proposition  there  was  some- 
thing like  justice  and  right ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Peace 
Conference  that  any  man,  north  or  south,  ought 
to  take.    They  are  a  cheat ;  they  are  a  decep- 
tion ;  they  are  a  fraud ;  they  hold  out  a  false 
idea ;  and  I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator — for  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him 
personally — that  he  is  too  anxious  to  heal  the 
trouble  that  exists  in  the  country.    He  had 
better  place  himself  upon  the  right  and  stand 
by  it.    Let  him  contend,  with  me,  for  the  in- 
alienable and  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American  citizen.    Let  him  beware  of  '  com- 
promising' away  the  vital  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  one  portion  of  the  country 
to  appease  the  graceless,  unrelenting,  and  boa- 
tile  fanaticism  of  another  portion.    Let  him  la- 
bor, with  me,  to  influence  every  State  to  mind 
its  own  affairs,  and  to  keep  the  territories  en- 
tirely free  to  the  enterprise  of  all,  with  equal 
security  and  protection — without  invidious  dis- 
tinctions— to  the  property  of  every  citizen. 
Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we  have  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  eternal  Union.^' 

Further  debate  on  these  propositions  was  then 
suspended  to  take  up,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

Resohedf  <jtc.t  That  the  following  article  be  proposed 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution,  namely : 

Abt.  18.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  ^ve  to  Congress  the 
power  to  abolish,  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

Mr.  Pogh,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  words  "authorize  or";  a 
lengthy  debate  followed  in  opposition  to  all 
amendments  as  sure  to  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
resolution  in  consequence  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  amend- 
ment was  finally  rejected. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  the  same  Sen- 
ator to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the  cap- 
tion "  Article  Thirteen  "  and  inserting  the  Crit- 
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tenden  proposition.  Another  lengthy  debate 
followed,  when  the  Senate  a(^oumed  at  a  late 
hoQT  on  Saturday  night,  to  meet  on  the  next 
crening  at  seven  o'dwsk. 

It  was  Snndaj  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  on 
tbe  third  of  March,  when  the  Senate  next  as- 
sembled. The  final  honrs  of  the  existence  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  had  come.  The  cur- 
t^n  was  abont  to  fall  npon  a  national  career  of 
r^ng  greatness  and  prosperi^  nneqnalled.  The 
fbtnre  was  uncertain,  alarming,  hidden.  At 
tlus  miasnal  hoar  on  the  close  of  a  peaoeM 
day,  the  Senate  came  together  once  more  to 
adc^t  or  to  reject  those  propositions  which  the 
most  venerable  member  of  their  body  had 
bronght  forward  with  the  hope  of  allaying  tbe 
irritations,  of  soothing  the  angry  passions,  and 
of  satisfying  the  imperions  demands  of  the  con* 
dieting  sections  of  a  great  nation. 

Long  before  the  Senate  met,  the  galleries 
were  densely  filled  with  spectators,  ana  all  the 
available  space  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  was 
oecnpied  by  strangers.  After  this  breach  of 
decorum  had  been  corrected  by  clearing  the 
fioor,  and  order  had  been  restored,  a  prelude 
was  offered  to  the  business  of  the  night  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sumner,  rising 
and  saying: 

"  I  offer  a  memorial  of  five  thousand  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  they  call  upon  Oon- 
grees  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
the  Government  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
no  compromise  whatever.  I  understand  that 
there  are  memorials,  signed  by  thirty-seven 
thousand  persons,  similar  to  this,  but  they  have 
not  yet  come  to  hand.  This  is  simply  the  fore- 
runner of  the  others.  I  offer  this  now,  and  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  table.'' 
It  was  so  ordered. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  oaUed 
up,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, took  the  floor,  saying:  "I  have  not 
risen  with  any  vain  ambitioh  or  purpose  to  play 
the  orator.    I  have  no  set  speech  to  make.'' 

[Great  disturbance  was  now  occasioned  by 
persons  endeavoring  to  get  into  the  already 
over- crowded  galleries.] 

The  Presiding  Officer:  "The  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  will  be  required  to  prevent  other  persons 
from  entering  the  gallery  doors,  and  see  that 
order  is  maintained.  It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  in  the  present  condition 
of  things." 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "  The  subject,  Mr.  President, 
npon  which  I  wish  to  address  the  Senate  is  al- 
together too  solemn  and  too  interesting  to  the 
country  to  be  made  the  oocasion  for  declamation 
or  eloquence.  I  do  not  aim  at  it.  I  am  a  plain 
man,  and  I  wish  to  speak  plainly  what  I  think 
and  what  I  believe  on  this  great  snWect ;  and 
my  wish  is  to  do  it  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible." 

Mr.  Clark :  "I  do  not  think  it  possible  at  all 
for  the  Senator  to  be  heiud." 

The  Presiding  Officer:  "It  is  impossible  to 
So  business  with  the  prevailing  noise." 


Mr.  Brajgg :  "  I  think  we  shall  have  to  order 
the  galleries  to  be  cleared.  I  move  that  the 
galleries  be  cleared." 

Some  brief  remarks  followed,  when  the  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Crittenden  con- 
tinued— to  be  soon  interrupted  by  the  tumult 
in  the  galleries,  and  the  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed relative  to  clearing  them.  Order  being 
finally  restored,  he  proceeded  to  examine  aU 
the  grounds  upon  which  a  compromise  was 
urged,  with  much  eloquence  and  force.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  the 
proposition  for  a  compromise,  he  said : 

'^  What  is  the  number  of  petitions  forwarded  ? 
I  suppose,  if  I  should  say  we  have  received  pe- 
titions from  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
I  should  be  within  bounds.  In  addition  to  that, 
societies  everywhere  have  been  petitioning  in 
the  name  of  their  whole  body.  State  Legisla- 
tures have  memorialized,  and,  in  fact,  petitioned 
Congress  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  their 
States.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  The  chief 
agents  of  the  great  railroad  companiea,  owning 
railroads  in  value  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  hundred  million  dollars,  traversing  the 
country  from  North  to  South  in  every  direc- 
tion, have  petitioned  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  these  propositions  of  peace,  and  they,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  standing  and  the  highest 
respectability,  have  declared  that,  as  far  as  all 
their  travels  extended  along  all  these  mighty 
railroads,  they  have  found  the  people,  with 
great  unanimity,  of  the  same  opmion,  and  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  propositions." 

His  views  were  thus  embraced  in  a  few 
words:  "My  principle,  and  the  doctrine  I 
teach,  is,  take  care  or  the  Union ;  compromise 
it ;  do  any  thing  for  it ;  it  is  the  palladium — so 
General  Washington  called  it — of^your  rights; 
take  care  of  it,  and  it  will  take  care  of  you. 
Yes,  sir,  let  us  take  care  of  the  Union,  and  it 
will  certainly  take  cai*e  of  us.  That  is  the 
proposition  .which  I  teach." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  followed,  and  de- 
scribing the  present  condition  of  affairs  and 
examinmg  the  measures  proposed  for  adjust- 
ment, he  thus  expressed  his  views :  "  Sir,  if 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  would  employ  some 
of  that  eloquenoe  of  his  which  he  uses  in  ap- 
pealing to  Bepublicans,  and  talking  about  com- 
promise— ^In  defence  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  in  f&vor  of  maintaining  the  laws  and  the 
Government — ^we  should  see  a  very  different 
state  of  things  in  the  country.  If,  instead  of 
coming  forward  with  compromises,  instead  of 
asking  guarantees,  he  had  put  the  fault  where 
it  belongs ;  if  he  called  upon  the  Government 
to  do  its  duty ;  i^  instead  of  blaming  the  North 
for  not  making  concessions  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  concede,  and  not  making  compromises 
where  there  was  nothing  to  compromise  about, 
he  had  appealed  to  the  South,  which  was  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Government,  and  painted 
before  them,  as  only  he  could  do  it,  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  crimes  they  were  committing,  and 
called  upon  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
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and  upon  the  Government  to  enforce  its  au- 
thority, we  would  have  a  very  different  state 
of  things  in  this  country  to-day  from  what  now 
exists. 

"  This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  way  to  pre- 
serve the  Union ;  and  I  do  not  expect  civil  war 
to  follow  from  it  You  have  only  to  put  the 
Government  in  a  position  to  make  itself  re- 
spected, and  it  will  command  respect." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vb- 
ginia,  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  who  made  an  inter- 
esting declaration  in  his  remarks,  thus :  "  The 
Grittenden  proposition  has  been  indorsed  by 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky.  It  has  been  indorsed  by  tiie 
Legislature  of  the  noble  old  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  It  has  been  petitioned  for  by  a 
larger  number  of  electors  of  the  United  States 
than  any  proposition  that  was  ever  before  Con- 
gress. I  believe  in  my  heart,  to-day,  that  it 
would  carry  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  State ;  ay,  sir,  and  of  nearly  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Before  the  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  left  this  chamber, 
I  heard  one  of  them  who  now  assumes,  at  least, 
to  be  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
propose  to  accept  it  and  to  maintain  the  Union 
if  that  proposition  could  receive  the  vote  it 
onght  to  receive  from  the  other  side  of  this 
chamber.  Therefore,  of  all  your  propositions, 
of  all  your  amendments,  knowing  as  I  do,  and 
knowing  that  the  historian  will  write  it  down, 
at  any  time  before  the  Ist  of  January,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  the  Crittenden  resolutions  in 
this  chamber  would  have  saved  every  State  in 
the  Union  but  South  Carolina.  Georgia  would 
be  here  by  her  representatives,  and  Louisiana 
also— those  two  great  States,  which,  at  least, 
would  have  broken  the  whole  column  of  seces- 
sion. Yet,  sir,  it  has  been  staved  off— staved 
off  for  your  futile  railroad  bill;  and  where 
is  it  to-night  ?  Staved  off  by  yoar.  tariff  bill ; 
staved  off  by  your  pension  bill." 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  observed  in  relation 
to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Pugh,  that  it  was  true. 
He  thus  expressed  himself:  "  The  Senator  has 
said  that  if  the  Crittenden  proposition  could 
have  been  passed  early  in  the  session,  it  would 
have  saved  all  the  States,  except  South  Caro- 
lina. I  firmly  believe  it  would.  While  the 
Crittenden  proposition  was  not  in  accordance 
with  my  cherished  views,  I  avowed  my  readi- 
ness and  eagerness  to  accept  it,  in  order  to  save 
the  Union,  if  we  could  unite  upon  it.  No  man 
has  labored  harder  than  I  have  to  get  it  passed. 
I  can  confirm  the  Senator's  declaration,  that 
Senator  Davis  himself,  when  on  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  com- 
promise on  the  Crittenden  proposition.  I  will 
go  further,  and  say  that  Mr.  Toombs  was  also." 

The  motion  to  substitute  the  Crittenden  reso- 
lutions in  the  House  joint  resolution  was  re- 
jected.   Ayes,  14 ;  noes,  25. 

The  next  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Bingham,  of  Michigan,  as  follows : 


Biaoh^d.  That  the  provisions  of  theConstitation  are 
ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  country ;  that  it 
needs  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an 
extrication  from  our  present  daneer  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  tho 
public  proper^,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in 
new  guarantees  for  particular  interests,  compromises 
for  particular  difBcmties,  or  concessions  to  unreason- 
able demands. 

Besolvedf  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  present 
Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the  present  Consti- 
tution, with  the  hope  or  ezj^tation  of  constructing  a 
new  one,  are  dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive ; 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable ;  and  therefore, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Consti- 
tution should  be  directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  (Government,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
good  citizens. 

This  was  also  rdected.    Ayes,  13 ;  noes,  25. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  now  moved  the  report 
of  the  minority  of  the  Senate  Committee,  wnich 
was  embraced  in  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  the  L^nslatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  have  applied  to  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

Me  it  resolved  hf  the  SmaU  and  ffouse  of  Bepre* 
sentaUves  qf  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in  Congress 
ammbUd,  That  the  Le^slatures  of  the  other  States  be 
invited  to  take  the  subject  of  such  a  convention  into 
consideration,  and  to  express  their  will  on  that  subject 
to  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  ^e 
Constitution. 

This  was  rejected.    Ayes,  14 ;  noes,  25. 

The  propositions  submitted  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference were  then  offered  as  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected.  Ayes, 
8 ;  noes,  84. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  reso- 
lution from  the  House — ^ayes  24,  noes  12 — which 
the  presiding  officer  decided  to  be  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

After  a  vote  on  several  motions  for  amend- 
ment, the  question  was  finally  taken  on  the 
joint  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  which  were 
rejected.    Ayes,  19  ;  noes,  20. 

At  a  very  late  hour  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  4th. 

The  regular  session  of  Congress  was  closed  at 
the  usual  hour  by  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses.  Of  all  the  acts  and  resolutions  passed 
during  the  session,  only  two  very  brief  ones 
appear  to  have  arisen  out  of,  or  to  refer  to,  the 
existing  or  threatening  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try. One  provides  for  the  suspension  of  the 
postal  service,  and  is  in  these  words : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  B^e- 
seniaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Oonmss 
assembled,  That  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fost- 
master-Oeneral,  the  postal  service  cannot  be  safely 
continued,  or  the  Post-office  revenues  collected,  or 
the  postal  laws  maintained,  on  any  post  route,  by 
reason  of  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneral  is  hereby  authorized  to  discontinue  the  post- 
al service  on  such  route,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
any  post-offices  thereon,  till  the  same  can  be  safely 
restored,  and  shall  report  his  action  to  Congress. 

Approvbd,  February  28, 1861. 

The  other  was  a  joint  resolution  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.    (See  pp.  222.) 
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A  more  condndye  prpof  of  a  determiDatioii 
somewhere  to  prevent  every  settlement  of  dif- 
fi<mlties  by  any  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
yorth  con  Id  not  be  famished. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  took  place 
at  12  o^clock  on  the  4th  of  March.  Previous 
to  the  delivery  of  his  address  (ies  Ptbuo  Docc- 
xssTs)  a  new  Senate,  composed  of  members 
^  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  were  convened 
tnd  organized  for  a  session  of  some  days. 

On  the  motion  to  print  the  usual  number  of 
the  Inaugural,  a  debate  commenced  on  the 
topic  whether  it  was  in  favor  of  peace  or  war. 
Mr.  Olingman,  of  North  Carolina,  commence 
the  debate  by  saying :  ^^  I  have  no  objection  to 
printing  the  Inaugural,  as  a  matter  of  course; 
but  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stcod,  for  one  Senator,  in  assenting  to  the  print- 
ing of  it,  as  indorsing  its  positions  at  all.  If  I 
m^erstand  it  aright,  all  that  is  direct  in  it,  I 
mean  at  least,  that  purpose  whicli  seems  to 
stand  out  clearly  and  directly,  is  one  which  I 
think  mnst  lead  to  war — war  against  the  con- 
federate or  seceding  States;  and,  as  I  think 
ikat  policy  will  be  very  unwise  for  the  United 
States,  I  must  say  frankly  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  that  I  do  not  see,  if  we  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Inaugural,  how  that  is  to  be 
avoided.'* 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  replied :  "  I  under- 
^iitd  it  to  contain  a  distinct  pledge  that  the 
pdicy  of  the  Administration  shall  be  conducted 
with  exclusive  reference  to  a  peaceful  solution 
of  onr  national  difficulties." 

An  extended  debate  followed  entirely  on  the 
psrt  of  Senators  in  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  suspended  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Con- 
necticut: 

Whereas  Hod.  L.  T.  Wiff&U.  now  a  Senator  of  the 
.  United  States  from  the  State  of  Texas,  has  declared  in 
debate  that  he  is  a  foreigner ;  that  he  owes  no  alle- 
gianoe  to  tiiis  Government:  but  that  he  belongs  to. 
aod  owes  allegiance  to,  another  and  foreign  State  and 
Goremment:  Therefore, 

Baolved,  That  the  said  L.  T.  Wigfall  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  expelled  from  this  body. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Clingman, 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  in  these  words : 

It  is  nndentoDd  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  is  no  longer  one  of  the  United 
States:  Therefore, 

Retoloed,  That  she  is  not  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  this  body. 

A  brief  debate  ensued,  which  was  suspended 
on  the  introduction  of  other  topics,  and  after- 
wards continued,  fruitless  in  results,  until 
neariy  the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  Sen- 
ate finally  adjourned. 

The  general  character  of  the  legislation  of 
this  e^sion  of  Congress  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  Ko  act  was  passed  increasing  or 
strengthening  the  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  bills  having  that  object  in  view, 
designated  "force bills,"  foiled.  The  appropri- 
ations were  only  of  such  an  amount  as  were 
necessary  for  the  successful  administration  of 
15     A 


the  Government  for  the  year.  The  loans  an- 
tborixed  were  small,  one  of  twenty-five  millions 
and  another  of  ten  millions,  and  designed  only 
to  obviate  temporary  emergencies.  vHiatever 
increase  was  authorized  in  the  navy  was  no 
more  than  might  be  regarded  as  necessary  to 
maintain  its  reputation  and  efSdency.  The 
troubles  of  the  country,  which  were  referred 
to  this  Couffrese  by  President  Buchanan,  re- 
ceived no  solution  at  their  hands.  They  were 
left  as  they  were  found.  The  olive  branch  was 
not  offered,  nor  was  the  sword  loosed  Irom  the 
sheath.  A  revenue  law  affording  uncommon 
protection  to  manufactures  was  enacted.  This 
was  proposed  not  for  the  purpose  of  husband- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  in  anticipation 
of  approaching  strife,  but  chiefiy  as  a  party 
measure,  and  to  secure  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity to  thb  ffreat  national  interest.  It  has 
firoved  to  be  the  wisest  measure  adopted  dur- 
Dg  the  session.  It  immediately  chocked  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  secured 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  the  country  to 
other  nations,  caused  a  large  importation  of 
specie  in  payment  of  exports,  and  thereby  en- 
aoled  the  citizens  to  advance  loans  to  the  6U>v- 
ernment  in  its  most  pressing  hour. 


EXTRA  SESSION. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  the  first  or  extra 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress*  con- 
vened at  Washington,  in  compliance  with  a 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  issued  on 
April  15th.    (See  Umitsd  States.) 


*  The  followlof  It  a  lUt  of  tbo  membon  of  both  Iloases : 

8IXATI. 

n2/</bmte.— MHton  B,  Latham  and  Jos.  A.  MacDoujraD 
OmtMcficttl— James  Dtxon  aod  LaAtrett*  S.  Foster. 
i>#totrartf.— James  A.  Bajard  and  Wlllard  Baukbury. 
imnoU,'-Or\\\\o  U.  Browninir  and  Lyinan  Trutuball. 
Jftdiana,—JtMe  D.  Bright  and  Henry  8.  Lane. 
/oiM.— James  W.  Grimes  and  James  Harlan. 
fdfMa«.— James  H.  Lane  and  8am  ael  0.  Pomoroy. 
AVniKfly.— Laxams  W.  Powell  and  Garret  Davis. 
Maine.^Lot  M.  Morrill  and  WilUam  Pitt  Fessenden. 
i/oMoMiiMMa.— Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson. 
JA/iytam/.— Anthony  Kennedy  arid  James  A.  Penrce. 
MicAigan.—Ztkchnritii  Chandler  and  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
MinM$ota,—ntnTy  11  Bioe  and  Morton  B.  WUklnson. 
M{9»aurL^TTXiBten  Polk  and  W.  P.  Johnson. 
Xe%D  ffampthire.— -John  P.  Hale  and  Daniel  Clark. 
yew  rorjfc.— Preston  Kini^  and  Ira  Harris. 
ii>iO  JerMy.— -John  H.  Thomson  and  John  C.  Ten  Eyck. 
Ohio.—Be^mln  F.  Wade  and  John  Sherman. 
Oreffon.—K,  D.  Baker  and  George  W.  Nesmith. 
Peimsyfuonia.— David  WUmot  and  Edgar  Cowan. 
Rhod^  Island.— ^M.  F.  Simmons  and  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
TVniMSMa.— Andrew  Johnson. 
F<»rmo««.— Solomon  Foote  and  Jacob  CoUamer. 
Fir(7<nio,— Waltman  T.  WiUev  and  James  8.  Corllle. 
Ftiscofuin.— James  E.  DooUttle  and  Timothy  O.  Howe. 


BorsB. 

CWC/bmto.— Aaron  A.  Sargent,  T.  G.  Phelps. 

Oonnscticut—Dwight  Loomls,  James  £.  English,  Alfred 
A.  Bnmham,  George  O.  WoodmC 

DeZoirors.— George  P.  Fisher.  ^ 

nUnaU.—KWhu  B.  Washbnme,  Isato  N.  Arnold,  Owen 
Lovejoy,  William  Kellofs,  William  A.  Biobardson,  James  C 
Bobinson,  Philip  B.  Foule,  John  A.  Logan. 

/7Mfi<iR/i.— John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens,  William  McEce 
Dunn,  William  8.  Holman,  George  W.  Julian,  Albert  G. 
Porter,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  Albert  S.  White,  Schuyler 
CoUikx,  William  Mitchell,  John  P.  G.  Shanks. 
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The  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Gkilusha  A. 
Grow  was  elected  Speaker.  He  received  99 
votes  of  159,  the  whole  number  cast. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Senate  when 
all  the  non- seceding  States  were  represented, 
^as — Republicans,  81 ;  Democrats,  11 ;  Union- 
ists, 5 ;  vacancy,  1.  That  of  the  House  was — 
Republicans,  106;  Democrats,  42;  Unionists, 
28;  vacancies,  2. 

When  the  oath  was  administered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky, 
moved  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  right  of  Charles 
H.  Upton,  William  G.  Brown,  R.  V.  Whaley,  John  S. 

/mca.—James  F.  Wilson,  William  Vondover. 

jr«fi«aA— Martin  F.  Conwav. 

Kentucky.— ^Km^  B.  JacKAon,  ITenry  Grider,  Aaron 
Harding,  Charles  A.  Wickllflte,  George  W.  Danlap,  Robert 
Mallory,  John  J.  Crittenden,  William  H.  Wadsworth,  John 
W.  MeDzies. 

J/iztrtA.— John  N.  Goodwin,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Samuel 
C.  Fessenden,  Anaon  P.  Morrill,  John  H.  Rice,  Frederick  A. 
Pike. 

J/ary/^imZ.— John  W.  Chrisfleld,  Edwin  H.  Webster.  Cor- 
nelius L  L.  Leary,  Henry  May,  Francis  Thomas,  Charles  B. 
Calvert 

Miumchii9etts,—Th^msiA  D*  Eliot,  James  Bufflnton,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Thomas,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  Samuel  Hooper,  John 
B.  Alley.  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  Charles  R.  Tndn,  Goldsmith  F. 
Bailey,  Charles  Delano,  Henry  L.  Dawea. 

J/(cA^an.— Bradley  F.  Granger,  Fernando  C.  Beaman, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Rowland  E.  Trowbridge. 

Minnesota,— Cyrw  Aldrich,  William  W^indom. 

JfissourL—FmaclB  P.  Blair,  jr.,  James  8.  Rollins,  William 
A.  Hall,  Elijah  F.  Norton,  Thomas  L.  Price,  John  S.  Phelps, 
John  W.  Noell. 

Keio  ffanip8hir6.—Q\\mtai  Marston,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
Thomas  >L  Edwarda 

^eic  Jfira6f/.-^1i>}in  T,  Kijfoti,  John  L.  K.  Srratton,  "Wll- 
il&m  O. ateulc.  GiioTiK-  T. CiJbt*.  N&hetnlah  Pern. 

^rta  I'fl^A'.^KjUinrd  U.  Si^mltli.  M<j^e*  F.  Oikll,  Benjamin 
Wo(ji1,  Janififl  K.  Korrlinn,  VrtllLnm  WiiJT.  Frniderlck  A. 
Ooiiklifig.  Eiyaii  Wnril,  buwicC.  Delii|»J/itiiP,  EdwrJdHaiffht, 
CliBrt4.'i»  IL  VuTi  Wytk,  ■T*>lu3  D.  StL-tlei,  J^tiai^lKn  DL-ker,  Abra* 
Lsiin  B.  (^lin,  Krattii*  Conitn*r*  J:im'^*  K  McKh  rm,  William 
A.  Wljpok'r^  SiirTntca  H.  Blitinniin*  Cliciriiicr^  Vibl'ard,  Rich- 
rtni  FrancJiot*  Komoc  Oi^TjkliTi.j,  IL  Holland  Dn.ll,  William 
R  LaosliK^,  .Vmbrosfl  W,  Clarfc,  Olihrkj  B.  Sofl|iwIck,  Theo- 
dore JL  PonieiT»>f,  tTacob  P.  CbjwnborUii,  AJeKinj)- rS.  Diven, 
iLubert  B.  Vftn  Volki^nbuirjr^  Airml  Efy,  Atigu^tns  Frank, 
Burt  Ydp  lltirn,  EEbrldj^  G*  Bitnn^dtiigp  fieiibfln  K.  Fenton. 

OA/flt— Gkorifis  it.  Poiitlkt*)!!,  John  A,  S-nrler,  Clement 
L.  VidlmrlJirbftiii,  WiUtfini  A  Hon,  Jamea  M.  Aabl'y,  Chilton 
A,  "Whiit?.  liluhafi]  A.  U-irrifl'Tin,  S^atniiel  *?li&llabarger,  War- 
Tva  I*.  Nob!**,  Carey  A*  Trfmbk\  VAluBtiuo  IS,  H  rton,  Sam- 
uel 9.  Uox,  Samuel  T.  Worweater,  Harrison  Q.  Blake,  Robert 
H.  Nugcn.  William  P.  Cutler,  James  R.  Morris,  Sidney  Ed- 
go  rton,  Albert  G.  Riddle.  John  Hntchins,  John  A.  Bingham. 

(?r<5ra».— George  K.  Shlel. 

Penn^j/ltania.—VflWlam  E.  Lehman,  Charles  J.  Biddle, 
John  P.  Vorree,  William  D.  Kelley,  William  Morris  Davis, 
John  Hickman,  Thomas  B.  Cooper,  Sydenham  E.  Ancona, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  W.  Klllinger,  James  H.  Campbell, 
Hendrick  B.  Wright  Philip  Johnson,  Galnsha  A.  Grow. 
James  T.  Hale,  Joseph  Bailey,  Edward  MoPberson,  Samuel 
8.  Blair,  John  Covodo,  Jesse  Lazear,  James  K.  Moorhead, 
Robert  McKnight,  John  W.  Wallace,  John  Patton,  Elijah 
Babbitt. 

Hftode  Island.— QooTzo  H.  Browne,  "William  P.  Sheffield, 

Tennes8ee.—}lomco  Maynard. 

Vermont.— Ezekiel  P.  Walton,  JusUn  S.  Morrill,  Portns 
Baxter. 

r//*^'« to.— Charles  H.  Upton,  Edmnnd  Pendleton,  "Wm. 
G.  Brown,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Kellian  V.  Whaley. 

Tn«co»5«».— John  F.  Potter,  Luther  Hanchett,  A.  Boott 
Sloan. 

^M/ora<fo.— Hiram  P.  Bennett 

Dakota.— John  B.  8.  Todd. 

^<!'5rrt^jta.— Samuel  G.  Daily. 

J^^evada.— John  0.  Cradlebaugh. 

Xew  Meadco.— John  8.  Watts. 

Utah.— John  M.  Bemhlsel. 

Washington.— Jomea  H.  WaUace. 


Carlisle,  and  E.  H.  Pendleton,  to  seats  upon  this  floor, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  when  formed, 
and  that  they  report  to  this  House  thereon. 

On  making  this  motion  he  said  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  offer  any  factions  opposition  to  the 
action  of  the  House,  but  the  State  Convention 
repealed  the  law  ordering  an  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  28d  of  May.  That 
was  the  day  upon  which  these  persons  claimed 
to  be  elected.  "If  Virginia  still  be  in  the 
Union,  as  is  contended  by  many,  then,  sir,  Vir- 
ginia is  sovereign,  and  she  has  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode,  manner,  and  time  of  holding 
her  election  for  members  upon  this  floor.  If 
the  reverse  of  that  proposition  be  true,  then 
she  has  no  right  to  be  represented  here." 

Mr.  Carlile,  of  Western  Virginia,  in  reply, 
said,  "  that  he  was  elected  by  nearly  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  the  only  question  that  could  be 
raised  in  his  case  was :  had  the  convention  of 
Virginia — itself  convened  by  a  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislature,  and  restricted  in  its  action  by 
that  law — ^had  that  powerless  body  the  right  to 
annul  a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ?  For,  the  law  convening  the  convention 
expressly  declared  upon  its  face  that  no  act  of 
that  body  changing  the  federal  relations  of  the 
State,  or  affecting  the  organic  law  of  the  State, 
should  have  any  validity  until  such  act  of  the 
convention  had  been  referred  to  the  people  and 
ratified  by  them  at  the  polls.'* 

He  further  said :  "  I  maintain,  and  those  I 
represent  upon  this  floor  maintain,  that  we 
have  as  much  right  and  as  high  an  interest  in 
the  government  of  the  Union  as  we  have  in 
that  of  our  own  State.  I  contend  that  both 
proceed  from  the  same  sovereign  power  of  the 
people,  and  that  while  the  State  can  change  its 
own  organic  law,  it  cannot  change  its  relations 
to  the  Federal  Union  without  the  consent  of 
those  who  with  the  people  oi  that  State  form 
the  Union." 

The  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  members  whose  seats  were  not  contested 
were  sworn  in. 

The  Message  was  communicated  to  both 
Houses  on  the  6th.    (See  Public  Documents.) 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, of  Michigan,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
offer  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all 
Governors  of  States,  members  of  Legislatures, 
judges  of  courts,  and  all  military  oflScers  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  who  shidl  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  aid  or  abet  treason  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  said  indi- 
viduals shall  be  forever  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing any  office  of  honor,  emolument,  or  trust, 
under  this  Government ;  the  property  thus  oon^ 
fiscated  to  be  used  in  restoring  to  the  Union 
men  of  the  rebel  States  any  losses  which  may 
have  resulted  to  them  in  consequence  of  the 
present  rebellion. 

In  the  House,  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Loomis,  of 
Connecticut,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 
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Baoi€^  Th&t  the  Committee  on  the  JudkUrj  be, 
sod  thrr  are  herebj.  instructed  to  prepare  and  report 
to  this  House  a  bill  for  a  public  act  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  all  persons  holding  any  office  whatsoerer, 
eitber  eirU  or  military,  under  the  gorenunent  of  any 
%«te  of  the  United  States  or  the  scHcalled  Confederate 
States  of  America,  who  have  taken  up  arms,  or  shall 
hocAfter  take  up  arms,  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois, 
<^red  tho  following  resolution : 

Suolved,  That,  in  tho  judgment  of  this  House,  it  is 
no  part  of  tho  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitire  slaTes. 

It  was  objected  to  as  being  ont  of  order,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  bnslDess  to  which  the  extra 
season  was  confined.  This  was  overmled  by 
the  Speaker,  and  the  resolution  adopted.  Ayea, 
93;  noes,  55. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  10th,  the  followinir 
joint  resolution  was  offered  to  approve  and 
confirm  the  acts  of  the  President  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  session : 

Whereas,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the 
4th  day  of  March  last,  a  formidable  insurrection  in 
cerUin'States  of  this  Union  has  arrared  itself  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  Goreroment  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stitutionally administered ;  and  whereas  the  President 
<^the  United  States  did.  under  the  extraordinary 
exigencies  thus  presentea,  exercise  certain  ]>owcrs 
and  adopt  certain  measures  for  the  preserration  of 
tfak  Goremment— that  is  to  say :  First.  lie  did,  on 
the  I5th  day  of  April  last,  issue  bis  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  scTeral  States  for  seventy-flTe  thousand 
men  to  suppress  such  insurrectionary  combinations, 
and  to  cause  tho  laws  to  be  faithfuUr  executed.  Sec- 
ondly. He  did,  on  the  19th  day  of  April  last,  issue  a 
prodamation  setting  on  foot  a  blockade  of  toe  ports 
within  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Thirdly. 
He  did,  on  the  27th  day  of  April  last,  issue  a  procla- 
mation establishing  a  tilocknde  of  the  ports  within  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Fourthly.  Ue 
did,  by  order  of  the  27th  day  of  April  last,  addressed 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  tho  United 
States,  authorize  that  officer  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  at  any  point  on  or  in  the  yicinity  of  any 
military  line  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
city  of  Washington.  Fifthly.  He  did,  on  the  3d  day 
of 'May  last,  issue  a  proclamation  calling  into  tho  sof- 
vice  of  the  United  Stotes  forty-two  thousand  and 
thirty-four  yolunteers,  increasing  the  regular  army 
by  the  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand  seyen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  men,  and  the  nayy  by  an  addition 
of  eighteen  thousand  seamen.  Sixthly.  He  did,  on 
the  l(»th  day  of  May  last,  issue  a  proclamation  anthor- 
izins  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
oormiSy  if  necessary.  AH  of  which  proclamations  and 
oraers  hare  been  submitted  to  this  Congress.  Now, 
therefore, 

Be  U  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Bepreseni- 
ative«  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congrtss  as- 
tembledf  That  all  of  tho  extraordinary  acts,  procla- 
mations, and  orders,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  oe,  a1)d 
the  same  are  hereby,  approyed  and  declared  to  be  in 
all  respects  legal  and  yalid,  to  the  same  intent,  and 
with  the  same  efiect,  as  if  they  had  been  issued  and 
done  under  the  preyious  express  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following 
amendment : 

Prodded^  That  within  six  months  after  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  United  States  Goyemment 
shall  be  re-Gstabllshed,  and  organized  resistance  to 
SQcb  authority  shall  no  longer  exist,  the  standing 


armv  thall  be  reduced  in  its  organizatkm  to  the  foot- 
ing m  rank  and  numbers  anthonxed  by  law  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1861. 

Mr.  Latham,  of  California,  said :  *^  So  far  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  comitry  were  concerned, 
making  it  necessary  to  order  out  the  military, 
he  believed  that  the  volunteer  force  of  tlic 
country  would  have  been  sufficient  and  ample 
for  such  exigencies.  So  far  as  the  proclamation 
suspending  the  writ  of  habea$  corpus  between 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  AVashington  city  is 
concerned,  he  had  as  yet  heard  no  reason  for 
that  extraordinary  measure.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  bdorse  blindfold  every  thing  the  Gov- 
ernment might  do.'* 

Mr.  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire,  hoped  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted.  *' There  was 
no  single  feature  of  the  great  movement  that 
bad  taken  place  in  the  loyal  States  that  had 
given  him  greater  and  more  unalloyed  satis- 
faction than  the  generous  rallying  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  blood  and  treasure,  at  a  moment's 
call ;  demonstrating  the  great  truth  upon  which 
every  republican  Government  must  rest  now 
and  forever,  that  there  was  no  great  necessity 
for  standing  armies  here.'' 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  "While  I 
am  prepared  to  sustain  the  Administration  in 
all  just  and  constitutional  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to 
indorse  all  the  propositions  laid  down  in  this 
joint  resolution.  1  allude  especiaUy  to  the 
fourth  proposition  in  regard  to  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  As  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
that  State,  I  desire  to  say  in  all  sincerity  to  the 
Senate  that,  to-day,  I  am  not  informed  of  tho 
reasons  upon  which  this  writ  has  been  sus- 
pended in  any  particular  cose  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  In  my  judgment,  there  was  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  it.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land is  to-day,  and  was  before  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  tliat  State,  entirely  within  tho 
control  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State. 
We  are  here  to-day  with  a  representation  in 
Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  elected  by  a  larger 
minority  than  has  ever  been  given  heretofore 
in  that  State.  Six  Representatives  in  the  other 
House  have  been  elected  by  a  vote  very  nearly 
approaching  to  twenty  thousand  majority  out 
of  seventy  tnousand  votes  cast.  The  Executive 
of  that  State,  holding  the  power  of  the  State 
entirely  in  his  hands,  was  fully  able  at  all  times 
to  suppress  any  insurrectionary  movement  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  yet  all  this  was  done  without  his 
ever  being  called  upon.  I  now  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country,  in  entering  my  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Executive  of  tne  na- 
tion in  that  particular  point,  that  I  conceive  it 
to  have  been  without  any  necessity  whatever, 
and  without  the  warrant  of  law  itself.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  Government  intact ;  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  which  has  carried  us  so  far  on  the'  high- 
way of  greatness  and  of  national  renown,  we 
mnst  take  care  not  to  violate  the  Constitution 
when  we  claim  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  enforcing  the  laws 
we  mnst  have  a  scmpalous  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitntion  in  all  its  parts/' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  continued  the 
discussion  hy  saying,  "  that  everybody  knows 
that  these  acts  of  the  Administration  were 
forced  upon  it  by  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Administration  felt  that  it  must 
exercise  all  the  powers  within  the  Constitution 
to  save  the  Union.  The  legislation  of  the 
country  had  not  provided  the  necessary  means, 
and  the  President  took  the  responsibility,  and 
in  doing  it  he  was  then  sustained  by  the  voice 
of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  country ;  and  he 
was  sorry  now,  when  those  acts  had  saved  the 
capital  and  the  Government,  that  there  should 
be  any  doubt  or  any  hesitation  in  legalizing  by 
their  votes  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  extorted  from  it  in  an  emergency." 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  said :  "  My  opinion 
has  constantly  been,  that  everywhere,  as  fast  as 
insurrection  assembled,  it  should  be  reached, 
and  dispersed  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  conciliation  to  men  in  arms 
against  the  country  should  be  entertained  with 
great  care  and  deliberation.  If  there  was  on 
any  side  of  a  straight  line  a  doubt  in  reference 
to  what  was  wisest  and  best,  I  would  concede 
and  it  is  clearly  my  opinion  that  forbearance 
would  be  the  side  to  err  upon ;  for,  bad  as  these 
men  are  behaving,  they  are  our  countrymen. 
I  would  therefore  prefer  to  forbear  more  than 
I  should  to  be  severe;  but  my  judgment  is, 
that  mercy  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
country,  will  be  best  promoted  by  vigorous  and 
efficient  measures  against  them.'* 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  regarded  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  organization  of  eleven  additional  regi- 
ments to  the  regular  army  as  contemplating  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  regular  army.  The 
amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  he  understood  it,  contemplated 
simply  a  temporary  addition  to  the  regular 
army  dunng  the  war. 

He  said :  "  I  believe  that  this  increase  of  the 
regular  army  is  necessary.  I  believe  if  we  had 
had  a  standing  army  of  forty  thousand  true 
men  last  January,  the  present  disastrous  condi- 
tion which  has  overtaken  the  country  never 
would  have  befallen  it.  I  think,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  new  regiments  are  officered, 
and  the  increase  to  the  regular  army  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  that  hereafter  we  shall  have 
no  defection  in  the  regular  army,  and  may  rely 
with  confidence  upon  it. 

'*  One  remark  fell  from  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  to  which  I  must  at  this 
moment  enter  my  dissent ;  and  that  was,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  that  he  believed  that 
coercion  was  the  means  most  calculated  to 
bring  about  a  destruction  of  the  Union  and  the 


Government  I  belieTe  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  Uie  Union  and  the  Grovemment  can  be 
supported  and  maintained.  I  would  use  all  the 
power  of  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteer 
force  until  this  rebellion  was  crushed  out.  I 
would  contemplate  no  peace  which  involved 
the  loss  of  one  single  acre  of  the  national  terri- 
tories, or  would  change  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  sanction  no  neace  which  does 
not  imply  death  to  the  armea  traitors  who  are 
leading  this  rebellion,  and  not  simply  a  death 
under  the  steel  of  the  soldier,  but  the  felon's 
death  with  the  halter  is  the  fate  I  would  re- 
serve for  every  single  leader  in  this  conspiracy ; 
and  I  would  march  your  troops  freely  where- 
soever it  is  neoessary  to  march  them  in  putting 
down  this  rebellion." 

,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  more 
persuaded  now  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
that  force  applied  by  armies  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  upon  either  side  was  not  the  way  to 
secure  and  to  maintain  the  union  of  these  States. 
'^  I  am  as  persuaded  now  as  I  am  of  any  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earUi,  that  you  may  fight  for 
twenty  years  and  you  cannot  restore  this  coun- 
try to  the  position  in  which  it  was  before  the 
rebellion,  as  you  call  it,  broke  out.  I  call  it  a 
revolution.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  I 
do  not  now  mean  to  discuss;  but  it  is  my 
solemn  conviction  that  you  will  never  recon- 
struct the  Union  by  the  sword.  There  was  a 
time,  I  admit,  when  peace  could  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  country  without  a  compromise  of 
honor  upon  the  part  of  the  minority  portion 
of  this  Senate.    I  think  now  that  things  have 

gone  so  far  that  little  is  left  to  the  country  to 
ope  for  from  this  course  of  coercion  which  is 
now  being  pursued.  I  should  be  glad,  to-day, 
to  accept  any  measure  of  conciliation.  I  am 
willing  to  make  any  concession  to  bring  this 
country  back  to  the  point  where  we  stood  one 
year  «^o ;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
get  back  to  it  by  the  force  of  arms. 

"  May  I  ask  tihe  honorable  Senator  if  he  is 
apprised  of  any  necessity  for,  or  of  any  reasons 
tliat  require  or  justify,  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  State  of  Maryland  ? 
If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  them.'' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply,  said : 
"  If  the  Senator  wishes  an  answer,  I  will  say 
that  I  think  the  existence  of  a  band  of  con- 
spirators in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  men  who  or- 
ganized murder  and  shot  down  in  the  streets 
of  that  city  brave  men  who  were  rallying  at 
the  call  of  their  country  to  defend  the  capital 
of  the  nation  and  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
public, is  a  full,  complete  justification  of  the 
President  in  authorizing  General  Scott  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  and  about  that 
city." 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  approved  as  a  personal 
and  political  friend  of  the  President  of  every 
measure  of  his  administration  in  relation  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  "  I  propose,"  he  said, 
"  to  ratify  whatever  needs  ratification.  I  pro- 
pose to  render  my  clear  and  distinct  approval 
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not  only  of  the  measare  bnt  of  the  motive 
which  prompted  it  I  propose  to  lend  the 
whole  power  of  the  coantrj — arms,  men, 
moD^,  and  place  them  in  his  haDds,  with  an* 
thority  almost  unlimited,  nntil  the  conolosion 
of  this  struggle.  He  has  asked  for  $400,000,000. 
We  propose  to  give  him  $600,000,000.  He  has 
asked  for  four  hmidred  thousand  men.  We 
propose  to  give  him  half  a  million ;  and  for 
m J  part,  if^  as  I  do  not  apprehend,  the  emer* 
gencj  should  be  still  greater,  I  will  oheerfally 
add  a  cipher  to  either  of  these  figures. 

^  But,  sir,  while  I  do  that,  I  desire,  by  my 
word  and  my  vote,  to  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  do  that  as  a  measure  of  war.  As 
I  had  occasion  to  say,  in  a  very  early  dis- 
cDsdon  of  this  question,  1  want  sudden,  bold, 
forward,  determined  war ;  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  conduct  war  of  that  kind  as  well  as 
a  dictator.  Bot,  as  a  Senator,  1  deem  it  my 
doty  to  look  forward  to  returning  peace.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  longer  than  next  February 

*  Till  dan^r*8  tronble4  night  la  o>r, 
And  Uxo  star  oi  peace  returns.* 

"  Whether  that  peace  shall  be  conquered  at 
Richmond,  or  Montgoraerv,  or  New  Orleans, 
or  in  th6  wilds  of  Texas,  1  do  not  presume  to 
saj ;  hot  I  do  know,  if  I  may  use  so  bold  a 
word,  that  the  determined  aggregated  power 
of  the  whole  people  of  this  country — all  Its 
treasure,  all  its  arms,  all  its  blood,  all  its  en- 
thusiasm, kindled,  concentrated,  poured  out  in 
one  mass  of  living  valor  upon  any  foe — will 
conquer. 

"I  believe  with  most  gentlemen  that  the 
Union  sentiment  will  yet  prevail  in  the  ^nth- 
em  States.  Bayonets  are  sharp  remedies,  but 
they  are  very  powerful.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  may  be  reverses.  I  am 
not  quite  confident  that  we  shall  overrun  the 
Southern  States,  as  we  shall  have  to  overrun 
them,  without  severe  trials  of  our  courage  and 
our  patience.  I  believe  they  are  a  brave,  de- 
termined people,  filled  with  their  enthusiasm, 
false  in  its  purposes,  as  I  think,  but  still  one 
which  animates  almost  all  classes  of  their  pop- 
ulation. But,  however  that  may  be,  it  may  be 
Aat  instead  of  finding,  within  a  year,  loyal 
States  sending  members  to  Congress,  and  re- 
placing their  Senators  upon  this  floor,  we  may 
have  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  terri- 
tories, and  send  from  Massachusetts  or  from  Il- 
linois Governors  to  control  them.  It  may  be ; 
and,  sir,  if  need  come,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  do  it.  I  would  do  that. 
I  would  risk  even  the  stigma  of  being  despotic 
and  oppressive,  rather  than  risk  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  of  these  States.  I  repeat,  and 
with  that  repetition  I  close:  Fight  the  war 
through  ;  accomplish  a  peace ;  make  it  so  per- 
fect and  so  permanent  tnat  a  boy  may  preserve 
it ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you  have  no 
more  need  for  a  standing  army.'' 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  proposed  to  modify 
the  amendment  by  adding  to  the  resolution 
simply  the  words  "  provided,  that  nothing  here- 


in contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
a  permanent  increase  of  the  army  or  navy." 

This  was  approved,  and  the  question  came 
up  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  argued  against  the 
resolution,  saying:  **I  am  one  of  those  who 
look  upon  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter  as  of  a  character 
80  grave,  and,  I  will  add.  so  perilous,  that  I 
cannot,  by  my  vote  on  this  resolution  or  on 
any  b'dl  or  resolution  that  may  be  ofiered,  con- 
sent to  say  that  he  has  done  right  in  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  habeas  eorpv*,  or  authoriang  it 
to  be  suspended,  or  that  that  writ  ought  to  be 
suspended,  or  can  properly  be  suspended,  under 
any  state  of  circumstances  that  can  exist  in  the 
country.  As  far  as  I  know,  Merryman  is  still 
incarcerated  in  Fort  McHenry.  If  he  has  been 
released  I  have  never  known  it.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy)  says  he  has  not 
been  released.  If  he  has  been  1  have  never 
known  it.  The  liberties  of  that  man,  as  I  be- 
lieve, are  trodden  down  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  Constitution,  Mr.  President,  was  adopt- 
ed without  a  bill  of  rights.  It  was  supposed 
probably  by  the  convention  of  wise  and  patri- 
otic men  and  heroes  who  adopted  it,  that  no 
such  thing  was  necessary,  because,  by  the  Con- 
stitution there  was  no  authority  vested  in  the 
Government  that  it  created,  except  that  which 
was  expressly  delegated.  But  so  Jealous  were 
the  constituencies  of  those  wise  and  patriotic 
men  on  this  point  that  they  were  not  willing 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted  or  be- 
come the  permanent  basis  of  Government  with- 
out recommending  amendments,  which  should 
constitute  a  bill  of  rights ;  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  the  fourth 
of  these  amendments : 

*  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, bouses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  ana  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  bat  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persona  or  things 
to  DC  seized.' 

"  *  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons.'  I  have  caUed  attention  to  the 
case  of  Merrynian.  "We  have  onljr  to  look  at 
that  case,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  to  fee  that  this  guaran- 
tee of  the  right  of  the  security  of  the  person  of 
that  man  was  trodden  down  without  any  au- 
thority of  law.  On  the  mere  hitimation  of  a 
military  general,  I  believe  up  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  is  seized,  without  any  warrant,  in  the  night 
time,  and  taken  from  his  family,  and  put  in 
prison  in  Fort  McHenry ;  and  that  in  the  teeth 
of  a  constitutional  provision  which  says  that 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  shall  not  be  violated.  Sir,  I  undertake 
to  say  that  in  the  history  of  England,  in  the 
times  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets,  a 
case  more  flagrant  than  this  cannot  be  found ; 
and  this  is  not  a  single  case.  It  has  occarred 
here  in  Maryland  repeatedly.    It  has  occurred 
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in  other  places.  It  has  occurred  in  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  and,  if  newspapers  are  to  be 
believed,  it  has  very  recently  occurred  in  the 
case  of  my  former  colleague,  (Mr.  Green.) 

"  So,  also,  Mr.  President,  this  other  guaran- 
tee for  papers  and  effects  has  been  disregarded. 
I  think  I  am  not  wrong  when  I  say — ^if  I  am 
wrong,  I  have  been  misled  by  the  public  prints 
on  the  subject— that,  under  orders  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  telegraphic  de- 
spatches have  been  seized  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No,  those  despatches  were  the 
private  property  either  of  the  offices  or  the 
authors.;  and  yet  they  have  been  seized,  when 
the  Constitution  says  that  the  people  shall  be 
safe  in  their  papers  and  effects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  The  seizure  has 
been  made  without  any  warrant  of  law  what- 
ever. 

"  The  fifth  amendment  to  this  Constitution 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  *  deprived  of 
his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.'  This  constitutional  guarantee 
has  also  been  trampled  upon  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  referred  to.  In  those  cases  both  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  violated.  They  are  twofold 
violations  of  this  sacred  charter  of  the  liberties 
of  the  citizen. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  has  the  President  any 
right  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States 
or  with  foreign  countries  ?  Clearly  not.  And 
yet  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
been  regulated  since  the  15th  of  April ;  and.  In 
some  instances,  restricted,  so  that  it  has  been 
well-nigh  destroyed  between  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Claiming  that  the  whole  of  the  States 
are  still  in  the  Union,  yet  this  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce  has  been  exerted  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  purpose  of  crippling,  restramiug, 
and  almost  destroying  commerce  between  the 
States  that  were  unquestionably  loyal  and  those 
that  claim  to  have  seceded.  Now,  sir,  the 
claim  that  they  have  seceded  does  not  mitigate 
the  crime  of  the  President;  because  he  has 
done  these  acts,  and  at  the  same  time  has  said 
that  these  States  are  still  in  the  Union.  If 
they  have  seceded  legally,  then  they  are  for- 
eign States,  and  by  the  same  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  I  have  just  now  referred, 
the  President  has  no  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
Governments.  If  their  secession  be  illegal, 
then  the  Constitution  is  still  violated. 

"  I  say,  then,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
'  the  Congress  shall  have  power '  *  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,'  and  has  given  that  power  to 
Congress  only,  the  Presiaent,  notwithstanding 
this  constitutional  provision,  has  undertaken  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  States. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  again 
says  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
volved the  country  in  a  war,  notwithstanding 


this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The  Con* 
stitution  says  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  'to  raise  and  support  armies.'  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  raised 
armies.  The  Constitution  says  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  *  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy.'  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  provide  a  navy.  It  also  says 
that  *the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Tuibeas  eorptis 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it,'  and  that  not  even  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  President  has  sus- 
pended the  writ  of  Tuibeas  corpus.  It  says  that 
*  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another.'  The  President 
has  by  his  own  act,  and  without  any  regulation 
of  Congress,  blockaded  ports,  and  not  merely 
given  a  preference  to  some  ports  over  others, 
but  has  actually  suspended  the  commerce  of 
certain  ports  entirely.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  rendered  *the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,'  a  nullity,  by  infringing 
those  rights  without  the  warrant  of  law ;  and 
citizens  nave  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

"  These  are  instances  of  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  which  the  President  has  assumed 
flower  to  himself.  The  Constitution  tended  to 
imit  the  power  of  the  President.  It  has  pat 
strict  and  stringent  limitations  upon  that  pow- 
er, but  these  acts  have  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease that  power. 

"This  joint  resolution,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
poses to  approve  and  legalize  these  acts.  I  can- 
not, as  an  American  Senator,  give  my  consent 
to  approve  and  legalize  them.  I  cannot  do  it, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  acts  have  been  done.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
them." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  took  occasion  to  charge  upon 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  thus : 
"I  verily  believe  that  those  who  propose  to 
maintain  the  Union  of  these  States  by  arms 
are  disunionists.  They  may  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  Union ;  but  the  very  means  to  which 
they  resort  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it,  will 
most  assuredly  accomplish  its  destruction. 
Hence  I  have  been  from  the  beginning  op- 
posed to  war,  and  I  am  now  opposed  to  it.  I 
think  that,  in  this  age,  as  a  Christian,  enlight- 
ened people,  we  should  settle  these  difficulties 
without  a  resort  to  ai*ms.  If  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  last  winter  had  co- 
operated with  Senators  on  this  side,  and  we 
could*  have  had  a  corresponding  action  in  the 
other  House,  I  have  no  doubt  all  these  difficul- 
ties could  have  been  settled.  It  is  well  known 
tliat  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution 
were  introduced  here,  and  that  everybody  on 
this  side  of  the  chamber  approved  them,  and 
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was  ready  to  go  for  them ;  and  wby  were  they 
not  passed  ?  It  was  becaase  the  whole  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Senate  put  their  faoes  against 
them.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  dit- 
tiDgaished  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  got  a  vote  from  that  side  of  the 
Senate.  My  friend  from  Oonnectiout  ^Mr. 
Dixon]  I  know  made  a  gallant  and  patnotio 
speech,  bnt  I  do  not  remember  that  he  voted 
for  one  of  those  resolntions,  though  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe,  if  he 
thooght  they  wonld  have  passed,  he  would 
have  done  so.  We  did  every  thing  in  our 
power,  by  proposing  constitutional*  amend- 
ments, to  avert  the  difficulty,  and  to  restore 
harmony  to  a  distracted  country.  Why  was  it 
not  done  ? 

*'^  Senators,  yon  on  that  side  of  the  chamber 
are  responsible  for  it ;  and  when  the  passions 
of  men  shall  have  abated,  and  this  wild  fanat- 
icisro,  this  warlike  spirit  that  now  sweeps  over 
the  land,  shall  have  subsided,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  calmly  and  dispassionately  look 
into  the  history  of  these  times,  and  if  it  shall 
be,  as  I  fear  it  will  be,  that  this  Union  is  for- 
ever d^troyed,  that  this  mighty  fabric  of  our 
fathers  is  torn,  this  great  Government  over- 
thrown, history,  impartial  history,  will  hold 
you  responsible  for  it ;  for  yon  coiUd  have  set- 
tled the  controversy ;  you  conld  have  settled  it 
peaceably;  yon  could  have  settled  it  without 
impairing  any  righta  of  any  man  or  any  State 
in  the  North,  by  granting  proper  guarantees  to 
the  South  which  would  have  done  you,  your 
property,  or  your  States,  no  harm.  You  de- 
clined to  do  it ;  l^e  responsibility  is  with  you.^' 

Mr.  Breckinridge  on  a  subsequent  day  re- 
siHned  the  debate.  He  said  that  Congress,  by 
a  ioint  resolution,  had  no  more  right  to  make 
valid  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  by  the  President,  than  the  President  would 
have  by  an  entry  upon  the  executive  journal  to 
make  valid  a  usurpation  of  the  executive  power 
by  the  legislative  department  Congress  had 
no  more  right  to  make  valid  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  the  President,  than  the  President  would 
have  to  make  valid  an  act  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  encroaching  upon  exec- 
utive power;  or  than  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  the  right  to  make  valid  an  act  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive encroaching  upon  the  judicial  power. 

To  say  that  Congress,  by  joint  resolution, 
might  indemnify  the  President  against  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution,  is  substantially  to  decide 
that  Congress  may  alter  the  Constitution  in  a 
manner  not  provided  by  the  instrument ;  may 
add  to  it  or  take  from  it.  If  a  bare  majority 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  can,  by  reso- 
lution, make  that  constitutional  and  valid  which 
was  unconstitutional,  by  the  same  authority  it 
may  confer  upon  the  President  in  the  future 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution;  so 
that,  sir,  in  whatever  aspect  the  subject  may 
be  viewed,  it  appears  to  me  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  joint  resolution  are  utterly  sub- 
rersive  of  the  Constitution,  and  contain  the 


very  essence  of  a  government  without  Hralt- 
atiou  of  powers.  He  had  supposed  that  these 
general  principles  were  too  clear  and  too  well 
recognized  in  this  country  to  need  statement  or 
illustration. 

He  then  proceeded :  "  What  is  the  excuse ; 
what  is  the  Justification ;  what  is  the  plea  ? 
Necessity.  Necessi^  ?  I  answer,  first,  there 
was  no  necessity.  Was  it  necessary  to  preserve 
the  visible  emblems  of  Federal  authority  here, 
that  the  Southern  coast  should  have  been  block- 
aded ?  Did  not  the  same  necessity  exist  when 
Congr€«8,  at  its  last  session,  refused  to  pass  the 
force  bill,  that  existed  at  the  time  the  President 
assumed  these  powers?  As  Congress  refused 
to  do  it,  and  aqjudged  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity at  that  time,  what  was  the  additional 
necessity  afterwards  ?  Was  it  necessary,  until 
Congress  should  meet,  to  the  existence  of  the 
union  of  these  State^  and  of  its  Constitution, 
that  powers  not  conferred  by  the  instrument 
should  be  assumed  ?  Was  there  any  necessity 
for  overrunning  the  State  of  Missouri  ?  Was 
there  a  necessity  for  raising  the  largest  armies 
ever  assembled  upon  the  American  continent, 
and  fitting  out  the  largest  fleets  ever  seen  in  an 
American  harbor  ? 

*^  But,  Mr.  President,  I  deny  this  doctrine  of 
necessity.  I  deny  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  violate  the  Constitution 
upon  the  ground  of  necefldty.  The  doctrine 
is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Constitution ;  it  is 
utterly  subversive  of  all  written  limitations 
of  government;  and  it  substitutes,  especially 
where  you  make  him  the  ultimate  judge  of 
that  necessity,  and  his  decision  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed from,  the  will  of  one  man  for  a  written 
constitution.  Mr.  President,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  draws  its  life  from 
the  Constitution,  and  which  was  made  by  that 
instrument,  does  not  rest,  as  does  the  Consti- 
tution in  many  other  conntries,  upon  usage  or 
upon  implied  consent.  It  rests  upon  express 
written  consent  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  exercise  such  powers,  and 
such  only,  as  are  given  in  this  written  form  of 
government  and  bond  which  unites  the  States; 
none  others.  The  people  of  the  Stat-es  con- 
ferred upon  this  agent  of  theirs  just  such  pow- 
ers as  they  deemed  necessary,  and  no  more ;  all 
others  they  retained.  That  Constitution  was 
made  for  all  contingencies ;  for  peace  and  for 
war.  They  conferred  all  the  powers  they 
deemed  necessary,  and  more  cannot  be  as- 
sumed, to  carry  on  the  Government.  They 
intended  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  that 
they  thought  ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  they 
retained  to  the  States  all  the  powers  not  granted 
by  the  instrument.  If  in  any  instance  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  powers  conferred  are  not 
sufficient,  still  none  others  were  granted,  and 
none  others  can  be  exercised.  Will  this  be  de- 
nied, sir  ?  Or  is  the  doctrine  to  be  advanced 
that  all  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  made 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  opinions  and  ideas 
that  mayprevaU  at  the  hour  in  reference  to 
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political  unity  and  association?  It  Las  been 
held  heretofore — ^I  thought  it  was  axiomatio. 
and  received  everywhere — that  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  the 
measure  of  power  on  one  side,  and  of  obedience 
on  the  other." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  replied  by  saying: 
^*  What  is  it  that  the  President  has  done  since 
the  last  meeting  of  Congress?  First,  he  has 
declared  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports ;  and 
gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  constitutional  au- 
thority for  that  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
President  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  We  have  a  tariff  law  imposing  du- 
ties upon  foreign  importations.  That  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  seceding  States ;  they  have 
assumed  to  pass  a  tariff  act  different  from  ours. 
That  law  of  Congress  cannot  be  enforced  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  under  your 
collections  of  revenue  at  the  proper  ports  es- 
tablished by  law.  There  is  no  higher  power  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  delegated 
to  the  President  than  the  power  to  '  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  £&ithfully  executed.'  These 
high  and  extraordinary  powers,  although  not 
perhaps  technically  granted  in  the  Constitution, 
result  as  an  incident  to  the  war  power,  which 
is  invoked,  and  constitutionally  invoked,  under 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  use  force  to  suppress 
insurrection  and  to  put  down  rebellion.  I 
sanction,  then,  the  proclamation  establishing  a 
blockade. 

"  The  next  objection  is  to  the  declaration  of 
martial  law,  by  which  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended.  I  only  regret  that  when  the 
writ  was  suspended,  the  corpus  of  Baltimore 
treason  was  not '  suspended '  too.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  that  this  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended;  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says,  in  ex- 
press terms,  it  may  be  suspended  in  case  of  re- 
bellion and  insurrection.  Then  the  whole  ques- 
tion comes  to  this :  Who  is  to  judge  ?  Where 
is  the  discretion  lodged?  Clearly  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  can  be 
safely  lodged  nowhere  else. 

"  One  word,  before  I  forget  it,  on  the  subject 
of  this  war,  and  the  object  of  the  war.  There 
is  no  war  levied  against  any  State,  or  against 
any  State  institutions.  The  President  has  cdled 
out  troops  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  put 
down  rebellion.  These  are  the  objects  for 
which  your  troops  have  been  called  into  the 
field.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  no  object 
contemplated  for  which  this  war  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted. But  let  me  tell  gentlemen,  that  although 
the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  an  object  of  the 
war,  they  may,  in  their  madness  and  folly  and 
treason,  make  the  abolition  of  slavery  one  of 
the  results  of  this  war.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  precisely  the  position  of  the  Admin- 
istration upon  the  subject  of  this  war." 

On  a  subsequent  aay  Mr.  Latham,  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  that  he  held  the  line  of  demarkation 


in  indorsing  the  oondnct  of  the  Executive  to 
be  this :  whatever  imperious  necessity  required 
him  to  do  to  support  the  Government,  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  secure  obedience  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  it  was  right  and  proper  he 
should  do,  even  though  in  the  doing  he  may 
have  committed  a  technical  infraction  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  him.  Wherever  there 
was  not  that  imperious  necessity,  he  did  not 
justify  him.  So  far  as  the  violation  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
concerned,  he  refused  to  give  him  his  sanction 
for  that  act  He  refused  it  because  that  State  had 
shown,  t>y  the  return  of  her  delegates  to  the 
other  House,  her  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  though  there  might 
be  many  citizens  in  her  midst  who  sympathized 
with  the  disloyal  spirit  of  the  Southern  States; 
though  there  may  have  been  disgraceful  mobs 
and  riots  in  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  unless  there 
was  clear  evidence  that  the  ludioiary  of  that 
State  were  tainted  with  that  disloyalty,  and  were 
unwilling  to  do  their  duty,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, in  acting  upon  these  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
puSj  he  would  not  justify  any  oflScer  in  the  sus- 
pension of  that  sacred  privilege.  No  Senator 
for  one  moment  doubted  the  loyalty  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  issued 
t^e  writ ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  had  never  made  it 
known  upon  this  floor.  His  character  is  pure, 
spotless,  and  untainted ;  his  life  has  been  one 
of  devotion  to  his  country  and  the  enforcement 
of  its  laws;  and  now,  in  his  honored  old  age, 
he  could  scarcely  stigmatize  a  long  list  of  years 
of  service  by  refusing  to  obey  those  laws  and 
those  principles  of  justice  which  he  has  sworn 
to  carry,  out.  Hence  he  r^arded  the  act  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  this  joint  resolution 
says,  "  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
city  of  Washington,"  as  an  unnecessary  viola- 
tion of  the  powers  possessed  by  him  under  the 
Constitution ;  and,  as  a  conscientious  guardian 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  refused  him 
tiis  indorsement  for  that  act. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  regular 
standing  army  of  the  country.  The  purposes 
for  which  he  was  striving  could  have  been  as 
easily  accomplished  by  the  volunteer  force  of 
the  country;  and  therefore  the  exercise  of 
power  in  increasing  the  regular  standingarmy 
was  not  warranted  by  the  exigencies.  He  de- 
clined, therefore,  his  indorsement  for  this  act 
also.  But,  sir,  as  to  the  other  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— ordering  the  blockade;  calling  out 
the  volunteers  of  the  country ;  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Rorida,  it  being  in 
open  rebellion  to  your  Grovernment;  and  all 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  this  joint  reso- 
lution— ^he  had  his  hearty  approval ;  and  "  I 
now  say,  as  the  representative  of  a  sovereign 
State  and  a  loyal  people,  that  if  he  had  not  ex- 
ercised those  powers,  I  would  have  voted  to 
impeach  him  as  unworthy  the  place  he  occu- 
pies, and  most  derelict  in  his  duties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 
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On  the  2d  of  Angost,  the  debate  on  the  reso- 
lotion  was  resumed  in  the  Senate.  The  motion 
w&s  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  to 
postpone  the  unfinished  business  and  take  up 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Dlinoia,  objected,  saying :  "  I 
hope  not.  I  hope  we  shall  go  on  with  the  un- 
finished business  of  yesterday.  That  is  germane 
to  this  same  question.  Let  us  get  through  with 
the  bill  which  is  the  unfinished  business,  and 
then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  vote  on  that  joint 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  have  the  bill  fin- 
ished, and  get  rid  of  it.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  not  insist  on  taking  up 
the  joint  resolution.  The  debate  will  so  on 
upon  that,  and  we  ^all  gain  nothing  by  it." 

The  question  was  put,  and  it  appeared  there 
was  no  quorum  voting.  A  quorum  soon  ap- 
pearing, the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
question  of  taking  up  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  then  took  the  floor 
in  order  to  state  briefly  his  objection.  The 
resolution  was  germane  to  the  bill  which  was 
the  unfinished  business.  It  proposed  to  declare 
legal  the  acts  which  have  been  done  by  the 
President  in  the  recess  of  Congress.  Would 
our  declaration  make  them  legal  if  they  were 
not  l^alt  Would  it  make  them  so  if  they 
were  unconstitutional  an^  void?  Now  there 
was  a  bill  pending,  proposing  to  confer  certain 
powers  upon  the  executive  authority,  which 
related  to  this  subject.  He  was  disposed  to 
give  the  necessary  power  to  the  Administration 
to  suppress  this  rebellion ;  but  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  say  that  the  Administration  had  un- 
limited power  and  could  do  what  it  pleases, 
after  Congress  meets.  He  was  willing  to  excuse 
it  for  all  it  had  done,  and  to  sust^n  it  in  all  it 
had  done ;  but  if  you  propose  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  exercise  of  powers  for  which 
you  may  be  unable  to  find  in  strict  law  the 
warrant,  and  then  refuse  to  grant  by  law  the 
authority  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  it 
seemed  to  him  it  would  be  a  veiy  strange  pro- 
ceeding. He  thought  they  had  better  let  this 
resolution  lie  until  they  di^osed  of  the  bill,  and 
then  he  should  be  prepared  to  sanction  what 
the  Administration  had  done  and  provide  for 
the  future,  so  that  the  necessary  power  might 
be  in  the  President's  hands. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  said:  ^^I  am  inclined 
to  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
believe  that  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  un- 
finished business.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  bill  which  was  under  consideration 
yesterday  is  an  important  bill;  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  eflScienoy  to  the  measures  of  the 
Administration,  and  for  that  reason,  I  think  we 
ought  to  attend  to  it  now ;  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  it,  as  agfiinst  the  resolution  proposed  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  upon  the  ground  that  I  do  not 
consider  that  resolution  important.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  in  attaching  very  much 
importance  to  the  resolution  that  was  offered 
b  the  early  part  of  the  session,  to  render  legal 


and  valid  the  doings  of  the  President  I 
believe  they  are  valid.  I  believe  what  he 
has  done  is  constitutional,  and  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  so.  It  does  not  need  to  be  rati- 
fied. It  does  not  need  to  be  rendered  valid  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress.  I  know  it  has  been 
said  ftrom  the  first  day  of  the  session  until  now, 
iterated  and  reiterated,  that  the  President  has 
trampled  upon  the  Constitution  of  his  country ; 
that  we  had  conceded  as  much,  in  that  we  had 
offered  a  resolution  here  to  render  his  acts  legal 
and  valid." 

Mr.  Polk  of  Missouri  rose  to  ask  the  Senator 
if,  at  an  early  day  of  the  session,  bo  did  not 
vote  against  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  resolution  fx>r  one  day,  which  motion 
was  made  for  his  convenience  ? 

Mr.  Morrill  replied  that  he  had  no  distinct 
recollection  upon  the  subject  Very  likely  he 
did ;  and  if  it  were  up  now,  he  should  vote  in 
favor  of  instant  action  upon  it  He  did  not 
perceive  any  inconsistency  between  his  argu- 
ment now  and  his  vote  then. 

Mr.  Polk  in  answer  said :  ^*  It  seems  to  me  a 
marvellous  change  has  come  over  the  opinions 
of  some  Senators  in  regard  to  this  resolution. 
It  was  about  the  first  business  that  was  called 
up  in  order  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
session ;  the  question  was  on  its  passage ;  and 
it  was  upon  the  very  point  of  being  put  upon 
its  passage,  when  I  rose,  stating  that  I  had 
some  views  that  I  desired  to  express,  and  that  I 
wished  indulgence  for  one  day.  If  my  recollec- 
tion does  not  fail  me,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Powell]  then  made  a  motion  to  post- 
I)one  the  resolution  for  one  day ;  but  his  motion 
was  voted  down  almost  unanimously  by  the 
Senate.  I  believe  almost  every  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  voted  against  the  postponement, 
as  I  supposed,  acting  contrary  to  what  had  al- 
ways been  the  courtesies  of  the  Senate  under  all 
similar  circumstances. 

"Now,  when  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts moves  to  take  up  this  resolution  for  the 
purpose  of  having  action  upon  it,  it  is  to  be  post- 
poned again.  The  Senator  from  Maine  thinks  it 
does  not  deserve,  does  not  need,  does  not  require, 
any  action  at  aU.  At  the  beginning,  it  was  so 
important  to  be  acted  on  at  once,  that  it  could 
not  be  postponed  for  a  single  day  to  enable  a 
Senator  to  address  the  Senate  properly  upon 
the  subject ;  but  he  was  forced  into^he  debate 
precipitately." 

On  a  division  the  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  up.    Ayes,  28;  noes,  11. 

The  question  then  being  on  its  passage,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  it  was  too  late 
to  move  a  reconsideration  for  the  jmrpose  of 
amendment 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, saying :  "  I  do  not  like  to  resist  this  motion, 
but  I  must  confess  my  surprise  at  it.  Day  after 
day  this  question  has  been  laid  aside  to  accom- 
modate Senators.   It  is  a  plain  and  simple  prop- 
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ositioa ;  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  it ;  it  is 
as  clear  as  sunlight,  as  simple  as  any  thing  can 
be,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  or  any  other  Senator.  I  shall  vote 
agaiDst  the  reference;  but  if  the  Senate  chooses 
to  recommit  it,  very  well ;  they  can  take  the 
responsibility." 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "The 
only  gratification  that  I  derive  from  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is,  the  confirma- 
tion it  affords  to  what  I  had  the  honor  to  re- 
mark a  short  time  ago,  that  the  Senate  does  not 
intend  to  pass  the  resolution.  I  am  glad  it  does 
not ;  but  it  does  not  seem  disposed  to  vote  di- 
rectly, but  will  consign  it  to  the  dungeons  of  a 
committee-room." 

The  quest^ion  of  reference  was  then  taken  and 
lost.    Ayes,  17 ;  noes,  23. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  thus  expressed  his 
views  of  the  acts  of  the  President :  "  The  first 
three  acts  enumerated  in  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution,  I  would  vote  heartily  to  approve.  I 
believe  they  were  right  and  proper--strictly 
legal,  and  strictly  constitutional.  I  believe  that 
the  President  had  the  right,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty,  to  issue  the  proclamation  of  April  last.  I 
believe  he  had  a  right— it  was  a  part  of  the 
power  of  suppressing  an  insurrection — to  block- 
ade the  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  hahecu  corpus^  because  that  power  is 
expressly  given  to  Congress,  and  to  Congress 
alone.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  increase  the 
regular  army,  because  that  power  is  expressly 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  alone ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  vote  for  either  of  the  last 
three  propositions — the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the 
sixth.  Still  I  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  the  President  did  right.  He 
did  precisely  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  had 
been  in  his  place — no  more,  no  less ;  but  I  can- 
not here,  in  my  place,  as  a  Senator,  under  oath, 
declare  that  what  he  did  do  was  legal.  I  may 
say  it  was  proper,  and  was  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  but  I  cannot  here  in  my 
place,  under  oath,  declare  that  it  was  strictly 
legal,  and  in  consonance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  I  shall  therefore  be  com- 
peDed  to  vote  against  the  resolution." 

The  bill  was  further  debated,  and  finally,  on 
the  6th  oi  August,  taken  up  for  consideration 
and  laid  aside  for  Executive  business.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  resolution  was  secured  by  making  it 
a  clause  in  one  of  the  other  bills  passed  at  this 
session. 

On  the  11th  of  July  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  a  conspiracj^  has  been  formed  against  the 
peace,  union,  and  liberties  of  the  people  ana  Goreni- 
ment  of  the  United  States :  and  in  furtherance  of  such 
conspiracy  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States  of 
yirginia,rforth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  have  attempted  to  withdraw 
those  States  from  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  arms 
Against  the  Government ;  and  whereas  James  M.  Ma- 


son and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Senators  from  Tirginia; 
Thomas  L.  ClinKman  and  Thomas  Bragg,  Senators 
£rom  North  Carolina ;  James  Chesnut,  jr.,  a  Senator 
from  South  Carolina ;  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  a  Senator 
fh>m  Tennessee;  William  K.  Sebastian  and  Charles 
B.  llitchell,  Senators  firom  Arkansas ;  and  John  Hemp- 
hill and  Louis  T.  Wi^aU,  Senators  from  Texas,  have 
failed  to  iq[>pear  in  their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  to  aid 
the  GoTemment  in  this  important  crisis ;  and  it  is  ap 
parent  to  the  Senate  that  said  Senators  are  eng^aged  in 
said  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  and 
Government,  or^  with  full  knowledge  of  such  con- 
spiraqy,  haye  failed  to  advise  the  Government  of  ita 
proffress  or  aid  in  its  sniipression :  Therefore. 

jSuohed,  That  the  said  Mason,  Hunter,  Clingman, 
Bragg,  Chesnut.  Nicholson,  Sebastian,  Mitchel,  Hemp- 
hill, and  Wigfall  b^  and  they  hereby  are,  each  and 
ail  of  them,  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, saying :  "  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  depart  from  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session,  in  declaring  the  seats 
vacant,  and  adopt  now  the  rule  of  expulsioD. 
I  know  of  no  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tors named  in  the  resolution.  I  cannot  say  that 
it  has  not  existed,  hut  I  know  the  general  fact, 
that,  claiming  the  right  of  secession  for  their 
States  (though  I  differed  from  them  in  that)  as 
a  right  under  the  Constitution,  they  have  acted 
openly  with  their  States.  Their  States  have 
chosen  to  leave  this  ^nion.  Whether  they  have 
the  authority  or  not,  is  questioned.  They  con- 
sider it  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reserved  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  I  consider  the  act  as 
revolutionary.  There  is  the  difference.  Shall 
I  exercise  the  power  of  expulsion  against  a  Sen- 
ator on  the  ground  of  conspiracy,  because  he 
may  be  erroneous  in  point  of  law  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  his  State  ?  Am  I  to  con- 
demn him  individually  for  the  action  of  his 
State?" 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  reply  declar- 
ed:  "I  dare  say  the  Senator  would  be  glad  that 
these  seats  should  be  declared  vacimt,  and  that 
the  question  should  he  left  in  abeyance  whether 
they  have  the  right  to  go  out ;  but  I  want  to 
deny  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  right 
of  any  State  to  secede ;  and  when  a  Senator 
accedes  to  that  action  of  his  State,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  I  want  to  declare  that  he  puts 
himself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  this  Govern- 
ment, and  deserves  expulsion  from  the  coimcils 
of  the  nation.  I  hope  that  no  such  tame  meas- 
ure as  declaring  these  seats  vacant  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  to  the  nation  that  we  will  not  have 
these  men  in  our  councils,  and  that  they  shall 
go  out.  We  let  certain  Senators  withdraw  at 
the  last  session — ^no,  sir,  we  did  not  let  them 
withdraw ;  they  withdrew  themselves,  and  left 
their  seats  vacant,  and  we  declared  them  va- 
cant by  that  act  of  virtual  resignation.  But 
now,  sir,  this  revolution  has  gone  on ;  it  has 
made  rapid  progress ;  they  have  taken  up  arras 
against  the  Government ;  they  have  not  only 
seized  your  arms,  but  they  have  assaulted  your 
fortifications ;  their  guns  are  now  within  sound 
of  your  capital ;  and  shall  we  sit  hero  in  the 
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Senate  and  deliberate  and  donbt  whether  we 
shall  tnm  ont  of  this  Senate  the  yerj-  men  who 
are  ready  to  explode  those  gtmtf  against  your 
capital  ?  Ko,  Mr.  President ;  let  the  iadgment 
of  the  Senate  be  as  sununary,  as  dedsiye,  and 
as  signal,  as  their  revolation  has  been  rapid ; 
and  let  them  be  ejected  from  the  councils  of  the 
nation.'* 

Mr.  Latham,  of  California,  continued  the  de- 
bate by  saying :  "  I  shall  not  vote  for  this  res- 
olution as  it  stands.  I  will  vote  to  strike  the 
names  of  these  gentlemen  from  the  roll,  and  to 
declare  their  seats  vacant.  I  will  not  vote  to 
expel  them,  because  I  think,  as  to  some  Senators 
named,  that  that  would  be  ui^ust  and  improper. 
Expulsion  implies  turpitude.  It  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  individual ; 
it  is  a  stain.  Now  I  know  myself  that  some 
Senators — two  in  particular— named  in  that 
resolution,  did  not  indorse  the  right  of  seces- 
aon,  Theydis^provedof  it;  they  never  sanc- 
tioned it;  and  tbey  did  not  think  they  could 
occupy  a  seat  on  this  floor  after  Uieir  State  had 
seceded." 

Mr.  MacDougal,  of  Califomia,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  to  say  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these  members  upon  the  ground  that 
their  States  have  declared  themselves  ont  of  the 
Union.  The  expulsion  is  for  personal  cause. 
It  is,  that  they  have  espoused  the  controversy 
made  against  the  Republic,  evidenced  by  one 
circumstance — ^perhaps  sufficient,  independent 
of  what  history  has  already  reported  of  them — 
that  they  are  not  here.  Now,  there  mav  be  no 
turpitude  in  this  act  of  theirs,  or  in  their  es- 
pousing the  adversary  cause.  Treason  was 
always  a  gentlemanly  crime,  and  in  ancient 
times  a  man  who  committed  it  was  entitled  to 
the  axe  instead  of  the  halter. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Ayes,  82 ;  noes, 
10. 

"  On  the  18th  of  July  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, presented  the  credentials  of  W.  T.  "Willey 
and  J.  S.  Carlisle,  elected  Senators  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Western  Virginia,  acting  as  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  protested  against 
administering  the  oath  to  them,  saying:  "I 
think  these  credentials  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  They  involve 
very  grave  questions.  You  are  undertaking  to 
recognize  a  government  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
which  is  not  the  regular  State  government,  even 
though  that  State  government  may  be  in  what 
you  call  a  state  of  rebellion.  You  are  bound  to 
tf^e  notice  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Letcher  is  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  that  his  term  of  office, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia, 
has  not  yet  expired.  If  you  say  he  is  in  rebel- 
lion, that  does  not  authorize  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  form  a  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Senators  to  take  seats  in 
this  body.  You  have  no  authority  to  create  a 
new  State  out  of  a  part  of  an  existing  State.  I 
think  the  questions  are  very  grave." 

l£r.  Johnson  replied :  "  I  hope  the  motion  of 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  prevail. 
These  certificates  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  afford  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
election  has  taken  place  regularly,  and  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  r^larly  certified 
here  as  the  Senators  from  that  Commonwealth 
Is  there  any  proof  before  this  body,  presented 
in  any  way,  that  the  election  has  not  taken 
place  regularly,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Virginia  ? 
The  certificates  themselves  frimish  prima  facie 
evidence  that  these  gentlemen  are  the  Sena- 
tors elect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
The  other  great  fact  is  equaUy  clear,  without 
re^tfd  to  wnat  the  Scmate  did  yesterday,  that 
these  vacancies  did  exist  on  the  9th  of  the 
month,  when  this  election  took  place.  That  fact 
is  known  to  this  body ;  it  is  known  to  the  coun- 
try. The  late  Senators  ft'om  Virginia  were  not 
here.  The  vacancies  did  in  fact  exist  when  this 
election  took  place. 

*^  These  are  facts  within  the  cognizance  of 
this  body.  They  are  known  to  every  member 
here.  Here  are  the  certificates  of  election  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  there  is  not  a  sinde  scin- 
tilla of  proof  from  anv  quarter  that  they  are 
not  the  Senators,  and  have  not  been  properly 
and  regularly  elected.  There  is  no  one  else 
olaiminffthe  seats,  no  one  making  a  contest  for 
them.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  from 
any  quarter  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  the 
Senators  elect  according  to  the  forms  of  law 
and  tlie  Constitution." 

Mr.  Bayard  replied :  "  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
an  utter  abandonment  of  the  whole  form  of 
your  Government ;  it  is,  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  recognizing  insurrection  in  a  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  goverpment 
of  the  State,  by  a  very  smiJl  minority  of  its 
people." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied  to  Mr. 
Bayard  by  saying :  **  He  says  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  under  the  commission 
that  they  bear,  will  be  recognizing  insurrection 
in  a  State.  I  deny  it,  sir ;  I  deny  it  utterly.  I 
say  that  a  greater  perversion  of  terms  never 
could  be  used.  It  is  because  we  will  not  recog- 
nize insurrection  in  a  State,  that  we  admit  these 
gentlemen.  The  part  of  the  State  to  which 
the  Senator  alludes  are  themselves  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  it  becomes  this  Government 
to  recognize  the  loyal  and  the  true  men  that 
still  cling  to  the  Union  and  support  the  Consti- 
tution, and  call  upon  this  Government  to  main- 
tain its  constitutional  obligations  and  put  down 
insurrection.  Talk  about  precedents,  sir  I  "Why, 
the  whole  thing  is  new.  These  States  have 
parted  so  far  as  they  could,  or  the  men  under 
whose  control  they  are,  have  parted  from  their 
constitutional  obligations.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent, because  the  world  never  saw  such  a  state 
of  things, 

"I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  hesitate. 
Sir,  this  is  no  question  of  form,  no  question  of 
ceremony ;  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with 
this  Republic,  and  with  this  Government.    Thw 
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men  that  are  in  arms  against  yon  are  in  arms 
against  your  very  existence.  The  idea  of  your 
national  life  a  day  after  you  yield  to  their  posi- 
tion, is  absurd  and  inconsistent.  Sir,  this  Gov- 
ernment had  borne  and  forborne  xmtil  your  for- 
bearance was  construed  into  pusillanimity ;  and 
iiuring  the  last  session  of  Oongress  the  most  in- 
sulting language  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips 
was  uttered  in  reference  to  this  very  General 
Grovernment." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  spoke  in  answer, 
expressing  his  views  thus :  "My  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  tells  us  that  this  is  a  contest 
between  despotism  and  constitutional  liberty. 
Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed  the  action  of  the 
Executive,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  some  of  the  acts 
of  this  body,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
Constitution  is  much  regarded.  This  proceed- 
ing is,  in  my  judgment,  an  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution  and  me  forms  of  our  Government. 
As  I  said  the  other  day,  we  have  but  little  left 
save  the  Constitution,  and  I -invoke  Senators  to 
preserve  that" 

The  debate  was  continued  for  some  time, 
when  a  division  was  taken  on  the  motion  to 
refer,  and  it  was  lost    Ayes,  5 ;  noes,  35. 

In  the  Senate  the  Army  bill  being  under  con- 
sideration on  the  18th  of  July,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  no  part  of  the  army 
or  nav^  of  tne  United  States  shall  be  employed  or  used 
in  subjecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any 
sovereign  State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  slavery  in 
any  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  immediately  took  the 
floor  ^ying :  ^^  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  course,  because  it  is  out  of 
place,  and  ought  not  to  be  offered  here,  in  my 
judgment ;  but  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  in  voting  against  it,  I  do  not  assent  to  the 
proposition,  or  the  imputation,  that  this  is  a 
war  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or 
freeing  any  slave.  If  I  understand  the  purpose 
of  this  war,  it  is  to  maintain  the  national  honor, 
to  defend  the  national  property,  to  uphold  the 
national  flag  everywhere  wherever  by  right  it 
floats,  whether  it  be  in  South  Carolina,  or  Flor- 
ida, or  Louisiana;  but  I  say  here,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  purpose  in  conduct- 
ing this  war  to  subjugate  a  State,  to  free  a  slave, 
or  to  interfere  witii  the  social  or  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  any  State  or  of  any  people.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  war,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  pre- 
serve this  Union ;  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  in  all  its  clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees, 
without  change  or  limitation." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  replied :  "  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  conservative  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  but  the 
Senator,  I  think,  was  unnecessarily  surprised  in 
hb  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  any  Senator  sup- 
posing the  residt  of  this  war  would  be  probably 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  or  the  overthrow 
of  State  sovereignty.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  know  that  more  than  one  of  those  who 
have  been  heretofore  considered  the  most  con- 
servative  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  have  declared  that  if  the  necessity- 
existed,  they  were  for  emancipating  the  slaves 
in  the  southern  States?  It  was  so  announced 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Dixon.) 
It  was  affirmed  by  the  Senator  from  Michiwm, 
(Mr.  Bingham.)  The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pomeroy)  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate, 
which  is  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  has  been  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  abDlish- 
ing  slavery  in  all  the  seceded  States.  When  we 
witness  all  this,  should  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
be  surprised  that  the  representatives  of  the 
slaveholding  States  fear  tiiat  it  may  be  and  is 
the  purpose  of  those  in  power  to  use  the  Army 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  overthrowing  the  States?  Did  not 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Baker)  the  other 
day  declare  that  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would 
vote  to  reduce  the  seceded  States  to  provinces, 
and  send  Governors  there  from  other  States  to 
•govern  them  as  Territories?  When  we  hear  all 
these  declarations,  I  think  the  Senator  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  fear  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed." 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  next  rose,  saying : 
"  What  I  said  was  this :  that  if  the  war  should 
be  persisted  in,  and  be  long  protracted  on  tho 
part  of  the  South,  and  in  the  course  of  its  prog- 
ress it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Gov- 
ernment or  slavery  must  be  destroyed,  then  the 
people  of  the  North— the  conservative  peoplo 
of  the  North — would  say,  rather  than  let  the 
(Sovemment  perish,  let  slavery  perish.  That  is 
what  I  said,  and  say  it  now,  and  shall  continue 
at  all  times  to  say  the  same ;  not  by  any  means 
as  a  threat,  but  as  a  warning  and  an  admoni- 
tion." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  followed,  saying :  "  We 
would  have  stood  by  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  and  permitted  slavery  to  exist  in 
the  States  where  it  was  planted;  would  not^ 
by  word  or  act,  have  disturbed  it ;  but  they 
have  forced  upon  us  this  struggle,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  willing  that  it  shall  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

"  I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  will  not  survive,  in  any  State 
of  this  Union,  the  march  of  the  Union  armies, 
and  I  thank  God  that  it  is  so.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion that  has  been  the  curse  of  tlie  country  ever 
since  my  recollection;  these  Halls  have  been 
accursed  with  it;  the  people  of  the  States 
where  it  exists  have  been  accursed  with  it,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  Sates  have  been  acciu*8ed 
with  iC' 

Mr.  Carlile,  from  Western  Virginia,  did  not 
intend  to  vote  for  the  resolution.  But  this  was 
no  war  of  subjugation.  There  was  no  power  in 
this  Government  to  carry  on  such  a  war ;  no 
constitutional,  no  physioed  power,  to  carry  it 
on.  This  was  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
existence  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
under  it ;  and  it  was  a  war  in  which  the  hearts 
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of  the  loyal  people  of  the  so-called  seceded 
States  are  as  mucn  enlisted  as  are  the  hearts  of 
the  constituency  which  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ck>nnecticat  represented.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand him  to  say  that  he  desired  that  this 
war  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  extermination 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  merely  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  those  who  have  inaugu- 
rated this  rebelUon,  who  seem  determined  to 
iHish  it  to  its  extremities,  may  by  their  act,  and 
by  their  act  alone,  effect  the  destruction 
which  the  Abolitionists  never  could  have  ac- 
complished. **I  believe  this  a  war  constitu- 
tionally waged  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Qov- 
ernment,  in  which  are  bound  up  all  our  hopes, 
the  hopes  of  posterity,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
dvilizeu  world." 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Hhnois,  explicitly  said: 
"Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit, 
as  some  gentlemen  take  pains  to  explain,  that 
this  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation.  If  it  is  not 
a  war  of  subjugation,  what  is  it?  What 
was  it  set  on  foot  for,  if  it  is  not  for  the 
sde  identical  purpose  of  subjugating  the  atro- 
cious rebellion  that  now  exists  in  the  coun- 
try!" 

Mr.  Sherman:  '^My  friend  misunderstood 
my  language.  I  said  distinctly  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  war  to  subiugate  a  State,  a 
politicfd  conmiunity ;  but  I  will  go  as  far  as  he 
or  any  other  living  man  to  uphold  the  Govern- 
ment against  all  rebeUious  citizens,  whether 
there  be  one  or  many  of  them  in  a  State.  If 
mne-tenths  of  the  people  of  any  State  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  this  Government,  the 
physical  power  of  this  Government  should  be 
brought  to  reduce  those  citizens  to  subjection ; 
the  State  survives." 

Mr.  Browning:  " I  will  not  stop  to  deal  with 
technicalities ;  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  or  the  subjngation 
of  the  State.  Where  all  the  authorities  of  a 
State,  where  all  the  officers,  who  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  power  of  the  State,  who  speak 
for  the  State,  who  represent  the  government 
of  the  State,  where  they  are  all  disloyal  and 
banded  in  treasonable  confederation  against 
this  Government,  I,  for  one,  am  for  subjugatins 
them,  and  you  may  call  it  the  subjugation  of 
the  State  or  of  the  people,  just  as  you  please. 
I  am  for  subjugation,  and  you  may  apply  the 
term  subjugation  to  the  State  or  the  people.  I 
want  this  rebellion  put  down,  this  wicked  and 
causeless  treason  punished,  and  an  example  given 
to  the  world  that  will  teach  them  that  there  is 
a  power  in  the  freemen  of  this  continent  to 
matntain  a  constitutional  Government." 

Relative  to  the  abolition  or  destruction  of 
slavery,  he  expressed  these  views :  "  But,  sir, 
let  us  understand  another  thin^.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  power  to  terminate  this  war 
now  is  not  with  us.  The  power  is  with  us,  but 
not  to  terminate  it  instantly.  We  will  termi- 
nate it,  if  it  is  not  terminated,  as  it  should  be, 
by  those  who  began  it.  But,  sir,  I  say  for  one 
—I  speak  for  myself  and  myself  only,  but  I  be- 


lieve in  to  speaking  I  utter  the  sentiment^ 
which  will  burst  from  every  free  heart  in  all 
the  northern  States  of  the  Confederacy^that 
if  our  brethren  of  the  South  do  force  upon  us 
the  distinct  issue,  shall  this  Government  be 
overthrown,  and  it  and  all  the  hopes  of  civil 
liberty,  all  the  hopes  for  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  of  all  the  despotisms  of  the  earth 
go  down  in  one  dark,  dreanr  night  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair — if  they  force  upon  us  tlf^  is- 
sue, whether  the  Government  shaJl  go  down  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  slavery,  or  whether 
slavery  shall  be  obliterated  to  sustain  the  Con- 
atitution  and  the  Government  for  which  onr 
fathers  fought  and  bled,  and  the  principles  that 
were  concentrated  in  their  blocnl— I  say,  sir, 
when  the  issue  comes,  if  they  force  it  upon  us, 
that  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  overthrown,  then 
I  am  for  the  Government  and  against  slavery, 
and  my  voice  and  my  vote  shall  be  for  sweep- 
ing the  last  vestige  of  barbarism  from  the  face 
of  the  continent  I  trust  that  necessity  may 
not  be  forced  on  us ;  but  when  it  is  forced  upon 
us,  let  us  meet  it  like  men,  and  not  shrink  from 
the  high,  and  holy,  and  sacred  duties  that  are 
laid  upon  us,  as  the  conservators  not  only  of 
Government,  but  as  the  conservators  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  for  the 
whole  human  family." 

Mr.  Carlile  replied :  *'  I  desired  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
did  not,  of  necessity,  produce  this  rebellion; 
and,  therefore,  gentlemen  had  no  right,  in  jus- 
tice, to  level  all  their  artillery  atfainst  the  r[ght8 
of  tne  people  of  one  section  of  tne  Union,  to  the 
property  which  is  tolerated  and  acknowledged 
by  their  laws.  Because  a  conspiracy  has  been 
inaugurated  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  you  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the 
rights  of  property  in  one-half  of  the  States  of 
this  Union?  Did  gentlemen  attempt  to  destroy 
commerce  in  1882,  because  the  tariff  was  made 
the  pretext  for  the  rebellion  that  was  attempted 
to  be  inau^rated  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that 
commerce  is  an  evil,  because  resistance  to 
tariffs,  growing  out  of  commerce,  was  made  the 
pretext  by  South  Carolina,  in  1882,  for  an  at- 
tempt to  ihrow  off  her  allegiance  to  this  Gov- 
ernment and  to  disconnect  her  people  from  it  ? 
As  well  should  you  have  made  a  war  upon  com- 
merce then,  as  to  attempt  now  to  make  war 
upon  an  institution  existing  in  one-half  of  the 
States  of  this  Union ;  and  in  the  very  breatli 
that  you  speak  when  you  advocate  such  a  war, 
you  say  that  you  are  waging  it— for  what? 
For  the  midntenance  of  the  Constitution  I  And 
do  you  not  violate  the  Constitution  in  any  effort 
that  you  may  make  to  destroy  an  institution 
known  to  the  laws  of  the  States  of  the  Union  ? 
What  right  have  you,  sir,  as  a  Senator  upon 
this  floor,  to  go  into  my  State  and  to  thrust 
yourself  between  me  and  my  property,  and  to 
say  that  I  shall  not  own  it  and  dispose  of  it  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  my  State  ?  What 
would  the  Government  be,  that  would  be  pre 
served  after  conduct  like  that  ?  " 
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Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas:  "I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Should  the  armies  of  the 
Union  inarch  into  the  slave  States,  and  the 
slaved  themselves  should  get  up  an  insurrection, 
as  I  helieve  will  be  the  case,  and  flee  to  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  or  march  out  by  the  roads 
that  the  Union  armies  march  in,  will  the  Sena- 
tor, under  such  circumstances,  expect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  or  the  armies  of  the  North,  to 
becohie  the  servants  of  the  traitors,  and  return 
those  slaves  to  their  trwtorous  masters  ? " 

Mr.  Oarlile  :  "  The  gentleman  is  putting  a 
question  to  me  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject ; 
but  I  will  answer  him  in  the  language  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  gallant  general,  issued  to 
the  people  of  Virginia  when  his  army  entered 
upon  our  soil :  *  We  come  not  among  you,  Vir- 
ginians, to  interfere  with  your  rights  of  prop- 
erty ;  and  should  an  insurrection  be  gotten  up 
in  your  midst,  the  iron  heel  of  this  army  will 
be  yours  to  suppress  it.'  Sir,  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  and  who 
is  disposed  to  obey  its  laws  and  be  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  deliverance— as  I  trust  in  Grod 
the  armies  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  will 
be  everywhere — to  deliver  the  people  of  the 
States  that  have  been  silenced  and  intimidated; 
many  of  them  driven  from  their  homes ;  and 
those  who  are  left  behind  terrified  by  the  con- 
duct of  disloyal  men  in  their  midst.  That 
should  be  the  name — *  the  army  of  deliverance ' 
— that  should  be  given  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  everywhere,  to  protect  us  in  our 
righto  in  the  Union  of  every  and  any  descrip- 
tion." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas :  "  While  I  think  that 
policy  might  be  a  correct  one,  so  far  as  return- 
ing slaves  to  the  Union  men  is  concerned,  I 
should  think  it  highly  impolitic,  and  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  highly  improper,  so  far  as  the  trai- 
toi-s  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  asked:  "What 
would  be  thought  if  you  were  to  march  an  army 
against  New  York  or  against  any  of  the  north- 
ern States,  and  to  despoil  their  people  of  their 
houses,  their  goods,  their  chattels,  and  their 
lands  ?  Would  not  the  whole  world  look  upon 
it,  and  justly,  too,  as  an  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  those  people  ?  And  yet 
you  propose  to  do  that  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution !  Professedly  executing  the  laws  and 
maintaining  the  Constitution,  you  will  destroy 
the  Constitution,  you  will  set  the  laws  at  defi- 
ance, and  you  will  commit  acts  revolting  to 
men  and  to  God." 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  was  rejected  and  the  bill  passed. 

On  the  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  volunteers,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  thousand,  being  under  consid- 
eration, Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  moved 
to  amend  by  striking  out  "  five  "  and  inserting 
"  two."  Ho  said :  "  As  I  remarked  early  in  the 
last  session  of  Oongress,my  State  having  ^eeu  the 
first  to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  to  enter  the 
Union,  she  would  and  will  be  the  last  to  aban- 


don it,  so  I  repeat  now,  however  trite  it  may 
be.  We  have  not  a  handful  of  secessionists  or 
disunionists  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  But,  sir, 
we  have  a  people,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  majority 
of  our  people  are  honestly  in  favor  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  question,  and  they  do  believe 
that  if  opportunity  is  allowed  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  there  is  love  of  country 
enough,  that  there  is  patriotism  enough,  that 
tliere  is  intelligence  enough  in  the  people  of 
this  country,  both  Nortii  and  South,  to  settle 
this  question  without  the  bloody  scenes  which 
have  been  portrayed  here  to-day  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Baker)  and  others.  Sir,  if 
we  are  invitea  to  enter  upon  such  scenes,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  war  of  subjugation,  if  Are  and 
sword  are  to  sweep  over  this  land,  if  there  are 
to  be  hundreds  and  thousands  and  miUions  of 
fatherless  children,  and  of  widows,  then  I  say 
that  the  sentiment  of  my  State  is  agdnst  such 
a  policy. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  as 
much  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country  as 
many  other  gentlemen ;  but  I  do  say,  that  I  as 
firmly  believe,  as  I  believe  that  the  sun  shines  in 
heaven,  that  if  this  Congress  would  adopt  those 
propositions,  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
as  it  now  exists,  and  turn  the  Bichmond  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Montgomery  Government,  over 
to  its  own  people,  in  less  than  four  years  that 
old  glorious  flag  which  has  been  so  eloquently 
alluded  to  here  to-day  would  float  in  peace  over 
every  acre  of  American  soil." 

The  amendment  was  then  rejected  and  the 
bill  passed.    Ayes,  84 ;  noes,  4. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  bill  making  addi- 
tion^ appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
was  t^en  up,  and  an  animated  debate  ensued, 
which  brought  out  the  views  of  the  House  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  regarded  the 
increase  of  the  army  at  this  time  as  very  neces- 
sary. It  was  not  known  how  long  the  war 
might  continue.  The  importance  of  having  old 
disciplined  troops  as  a  nucleus  for  all  new  troops 
to  rally  around  was  so  obvious  that  it  hardly 
required  any  other  argument.  If  this  army  be 
found  too  large  after  this  rebellion  is  suppressed, 
it  is  very  easy  for  Congress  to  repeal  that  law 
and  reduce  the  army  to  a  peace  standard.  This 
is  the  war  standard  of  the  army.  This  is  the 
standard  which  in  the  present  time,  having  a 
vast  country  to  subdue,  it  is  necessary  to  have. 
"When  peace  is  upon  us,  I  shall,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  be  here,  go  as  far  as  any  others  to 
reduce  the  expenses  by  reducing  the  army  to 
the  peace  standard.  But  I  do  not  think  fifty 
thousand  men  too  large  a  standing  army  as  a 
war  standard.  Hence  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass 
as  it  has  been  reported." 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  All  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  and  successful  prose- 
cution of  this  war  imtil  rebellion  and  treason 
shall  be  crushed  out ;  all  who  are  in  favor  o* 
this— and  I  am  one  of  them ;  all  such  persons — 
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and  they  are  overwhelmingly  in  the  midorit^y 
— are  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  military 
force,  in  such  form  and  proportions  as  will  in- 
«iFe  this  most  important  and  desirable  resnlt 

^^Bnt,  sir,  what  of  this  olamor  abont  the 
iDcrease  of  tlie  regular  army,  and  a  standing 
army  ?  Has  it  been  too  large  ?  Will  the  pro- 
posed addition  make  it  too  large  ?  I  assert,  sir, 
that  it  has  been  too  small  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years— ever  since  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
^rar ;  and  I  think  that  mnst  be  the  judgment 
of  all  intelligent  men  who  have  carefully  re- 
flected upon  the  subject  Had  our  standing 
army,  after  the  close  of  that  war,  been  raised 
to  the  standard  required  by  the  new  order  of 
y^ings,  many  Indian  forays  might  have  been 
aveited,  and  much  human  blood  saved  from 
being  shed  upon  the  borders  of  Texas,  and  our 
dependent  Territories,  by  the  savage  tomahawk 
and  butcher  knife. 

"  Again,  sir,  what  was  the  state  of  the  case 
at  the  time  this  unholy  rebellion  broke  outt 
The  regular  army  had  been  dispersed  all  over 
the  country  in  small  bodies.  If  the  purpose 
bad  been  to  place  them  out  of  the  way,  so  as 
to  enable  premeditated  rebellion  to  make  head 
against  the  Government,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  effectually  accomplished.  And  even  had 
they  been  concentrated,  so  limited  as  their  num- 
bers were,  could  they  have  arrested  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  a  conspiracy  which  in- 
cluded the  rulers  of  several  States? 

*' Oircomsances  have  changed.  We  are  no 
longer  an  infant  and  small  nation.  We  have 
come  to  be  a  great  empire — a  Republic  of  thirty- 
four  States,  and  some  thirty  or  more  million 
people;  and  an  Army  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  men  is  not  a  sufficient  military  police 
to  preserve  order  everywhere  within  our  extend- 
ed dominions,  and  to  restrain  Indian  hostilities 
along  our  extended  and  exposed  borders.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  every  gentleman  must  see  this." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky  replied,  that  he  had 
thought,  not  like  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  this  was  not  a  great  empire,  but  a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  and  co-equal  States. 
He  hod  thought  that  this  was  a  government 
resting  for  its  support  upon  the  o&ctions  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  it  did  not 
require  a  standing  army  to  keep  the  people  in 
order ;  tliat  it  did  not  require  even  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  men  as  a  police  to  keep  the 
people  of  this  country  in  order. 

Mr.  McOlemand  desired  to  ask  the  member 
from  Kentucky  one  question :  "  Will  he  vote  for 
a  volunteer  force  to  put  down  this  rebellion  ? " 

Mr.  Burnett  in  reply  said :  "  Not  for  one  man. 
I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  them  for  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  hold  this  Government  together 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  any  more  than  you  can  hold  the  light- 
nings of  heaven,  or  gather  the  winds  in  the  hol- 
low of  your  hands. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  say  to  the  gentleman  now,  and  I 
say  it  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  that  ^yb  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  $500,000,000,  if  raised 


by  this  House  for  the  subjugation  of  a  portion 
of  this  country,  will  not  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. ITiey  may  desolate  the  country ;  they 
may  lay  waste  cities  and  towns ;  but  when  they 
meet  here  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber next,  the^  will  find  then-  $600,000,000 
gone ;  .they  will  find  their  five  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  still  in  the  field ;  but  no  nearer  a 
peace  than  now. 

"  This  much,  sir,  I  desire  to  say,  and  these 
are  the  reasons  why  I  will  not  vote  for  men  or 
money.  I  have,  from  the  commencement,  been 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  struggle,  and  I  am 
for  it  now.  I  have  been  published  to  the  coun- 
trv  as  a  secessionist ;  but,  sir,  in  the  last  speech 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  moke  upon  this  floor, 
I  announced  my  opinion  that  there  was  no 
warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  doctrine  of 
sece^on. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  as  a  constitution- 
al doctrine;  I  believe  it  is  the  theory  of  our 
Government  that  it  rests  for  its  support  upon 
the  affections  and  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
I  do  regard,  as  one  of  the  citixens  of  Uiis  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  resort  to  armies  and  navies  and 
the  horrors  of  war  will  sound  the  death-knell 
of  the  Republic ;  and  for  that  reason  I  enter  my 
solemn  protest  against  this  whole  measure." 

Mr,  McClemand,  in  answer,  continued :  "  It 
is  important  that  I  should  notice  what  has  fallen 
from  the  jjentlemon  from  Kentucky.  He  very 
candidly  mforms  the  House,  and,  through  the 
House,  the  country,  that  not  one  dollar  will  he 
vote  to  put  down,  either  by  regular  or  volun- 
teer force,  this  reoellion  against  the  country. 
Sir,  when  he  took  his  seat  upon  this  floor,  he 
took  upon  himself  a  solemn  obligation,  sanc- 
tioned Dy  on  oath  in  the  sight  of  the  country 
and  before  God,  that  he  would  support  the 
Constitution.  Can  he  do  so  by  folding  his  arms 
while  the  batteries  of  rebellion  are  levelled 
at  the  capital  ?  Is  that  the  way  he  proposes 
to  discharge  his  obligation  ?  I  leave  it  for  all 
impartial  men  to  decide  whether  it  is  the  proper 
way. 

**The  gentleman  assumes — ^he  must  assume 
as  the  basis  of  his  assertion — ^that  all  of  the  se- 
ceded States  are  disloyal.  I  respectfully  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  assert,  and  with  entire  confidence,  that 
just  as  the  Federal  flag  advances  towards  the 
heart  of  this  rebellion,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  loyal  men  in  the  seceded  States 
will  be  found  rallying  around  it,  ready  to  up- 
hold it.  I  also  deny,  sir,  that  this  is  a  war  of 
conquest.  Far  from  it.  It  is  a  war  to  put 
down  rebels  and  rebellion,  and  to  guarantee  se- 
curity of  person  and  property  to  the  Union  men 
of  those  States ;  it  is  a  war  waged  in  behalf  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  This  is  its  purpose 
and  mission ;  and  it  will  fulfil  it,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  Nor  is  there  one  of  those  States 
in  which  there  are  not  ample  numbers  of  Union 
men  to  maintain  a  State  government  after  the 
rebellion  shall  have  been  put  down." 
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Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  :-^ 
"  If  it  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  authority 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  will  not  be  able  to  subdue 
the  rebellion  in  the  southern  disloyal  States, 
then  I  am  for  employing  twice  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  the  eighteen  States  of  the 
North  are  in  favor  of  doing  the  same  thing.  "We 
intend  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
shall  be  maintained ;  and  we  intend  that  rebel- 
lion, come  in  what  shape  it  may,  and  backed  by 
what  numbers  it  may  be,  shall  not  bo  enabled 
to  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  trust 
in  God  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  does 
not  speak  even  the  sentiment  of  his  own  sec- 
tion, much  less  the  sentiment  of  his  State ;  but, 
whether  he  does  or  does  not,  permit  me  to  say 
to  him  here,  very  frankly,  that  it  matters  not 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  pres- 
ervation whether  he  does  or  not ;  for,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  opinion  may  be,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  preserved,  and  the  gallows  will 
eventually  perform  its  office." 

Mr.  Burnett,  in  answer,  said:  "I  tell  gen- 
tlemen now,  carry  out  the  picture  painted  in 
full ;  carry  on  tliis  war ;  drench  this  country  in 
blood ;  have  your  armed  five  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  field ;  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  both 
sections  of  the  country;  let  the  streams  run 
with  blood;  let  all  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  desire  be  accomplished ;  and 
then  tell  me,  will  you,  what  your  country  is 
worth  when  the  Jinale  comes?  Tell  me,  will 
you,  what  will  your  Government  be  worth 
when  you  have  accomplished  all  that  you  ask 
shall  be  done  ?  Sir,  when  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian shall  come  to  write  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  I  tell  gentlemen  upon 
this  fioor  now,  there  will  be  a  fearful  account- 
abDity  for  some  of  us  to  render.  Sir,  when  the 
gentleman  tells  me  that  this  war  must  be  prose- 
cuted, I  say,  go  on;  you  have  the  power;  I 
prefer  peace  to  war,  but  I  am  powerless  here. 
Let  me  remind  him  that  when  my  venerable 
colleague  (Mr.  Crittenden)  and  other  southern 
men  in  this  House,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  were  begging  yon,  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  on  bended  knees,  and  with  tears 
in  our  eyes,  to  give  us  something  to  restore 
peace  and  fraternity  to  our  common  country, 
and  to  stay  this  revolution,  all  those  appeals 
and  entreaties  were  not  only  resisted,  but  treat- 
ed with  silent  contempt  and  indignant  scorn ; 
and  all  propositions  looking  to  that  end  were 
voted  down ;  and  now,  by  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  authority  of 
law,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  war 
has  been  inaugurated ;  and  here,  as  one  of  the 
people's  representatives,  I  boldly  enter  my  sol- 
emn protest  against  it." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  said  it  was  not  a 
question  whether  this  war,  or  this  suppression 
of  rebellion,  shall  be  carried  on  till  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float  in  every  place  where  they 
have  a  right  to  float. 

"  The  question  is,  who  is  to  do  it  ?   The  ques- 


tion is,  shall  it  be  done  by  the  increase  of  the 
regidar  army,  or  whether  yon  will  take  these 
patriotic  volunteers,  who  have  flocked  here  in 
thousands  and  thousands,  and  let  the  citizen 
soldier  accomplish  iJiis,  his  appropriate  work  ? 
That  is  the  question,  and  I  will  not  allow  the 
issue  to  be  changed.  Take  your  men,  in  God's 
name.  You  can  have  half  a  million  or  a  million 
of  them ;  you  can  have  four  or  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  people  are  pressing  the  bit 
like  a  restive  horse  to  put  down  this  rebellion. 
I  am  willing  to  carry  on  this  war  until,  if  it  is 
necessary,  some  future  historian  shall  write  of 
ns  as  Tadtus  wrote  of  the  Bomans :  Solitudinem 
/aeiant  et  pacem  appellant  Aye,  sir,  if  there 
is  no  other  way  to  quell  this  rebellion,  we  will 
make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace.  And  I  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  he  need 
not  make  any  appeals  to  us  about  peace ;  ho 
need  not  talk  to  us  about  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  the  burning  of  houses,  and  villages,  and 
cities.  *  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith 
my  God ; '  there  is  no  peace  to  these  rebels  and 
traitors,  who  have  raised  their  hands  against 
the  Government.  We  will  carry  on  this  war ; 
the  people  will  carry  it  on ;  the  citizen  soldier 
will  fight  this  battle.  He  is  impatient  to  do  it 
now ;. but  we  do  not  want — certainly  not  now 
— to  increase  the  regular  army." 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  desired  to  vote  for 
all  measures  asked  for  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  its  honor  and  dignity,  which 
might  be  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution,  and  by 
any  reasonable  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
He  would  heartily,  zealously,  gladly  support 
any  honest  effort  to  msdntain  the  Union,  and 
reinvigorate  the  ties  which  bind  these  States 
together.  But  he  was  not  willing  to  vote  for 
more  men  or  more  money  than  the  Administra- 
tion asks;  more  than  it  can  fairly  use;  more 
than  General  Scott,  who  advised  and  controlled 
the  Administration,  tells  us  he  thinks  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  more  men  should  be  needed  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  it  was  proper  to  pat  it  in 
the  power  of  the  President  to  call  for  them. 

Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  would  give  the 
President  a  million  if  half  a  million  of  men  were 
not  sufficient  to  put  down  this  rebellion. 

Mr.  Hickman  again  alluded  to  the  question 
of  subjugation  of  uie  South,  and  said :  "  I  en- 
tertain the  opinion  now,  and  I  have  long  enter- 
tained it  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  will 
be  entirely  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  seceded  States ; 
but  the  smaller  the  number  of  men  employed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  I  do  not  see, 
myself,  that  inoreasinff  the  number  of  men  will 
necessarily  increase  the  hazard  of  subjugating 
the  South.  I  do  not  myself  know  whether  it 
is  contemplated  to  subjugate  the  South.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  it  is  fully  contemplated,  to 
force  the  South  into  submission.  There  can  he, 
no  loyalty  without  submission ;  and  these  men 
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are  to  be  tanght  by  a  strong  band  that  tbey  are 
to  pay  the  same  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  as  commoner  people  are  forced  to  render 
to  them.  These  men  believe  that  they  have  a 
right  to  declare  themselves  ont  of  the  pale  of 
legitimate  Government  whenever  it  shall  suit 
their  interests  to  do  so,  or  whenever  it  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  lead  of  their  passions 
to  do  so.  We,  the  people  of  the  North,  of  the 
loyal  States,  and  all  who  act  with  the  North, 
intend  to  educate  tliese  men  in  a  different  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  we  shall  eventually  bo  forced  to 
bring  them  into  sulyection — abject  subjection 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — it  will 
be  their  fault,  and  not  ours. 

**  Now,  sir,  an  army  will  be  needed  upon  the 
southern  coast.  Every  foot  of  the  southern 
coast  win  have  to  be  threatened ;  and  perhaps 
every  foot  of  the  southern  coast  will  eventually 
have  to  be  invaded.  An  army  will  have  to  bo 
started  upon  the  nearest  southern  frontier  here, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  marched  until  it  shall 
meet  the  army  threatening  the  coast ;  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  necessary — it  is  well  for  gentle- 
men from  the  southern  States  to  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  necessary — to  leave  the 
track  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  war  so  deep  on 
the  southern  soil  that  a  century  may  not  oblit- 
erate it.  I  am  not  willing  to  stint  the  Govern- 
ment either  in  men  or  money.  I  am  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  my  influence,  and  my  voice, 
and  my  vote,  will  go,  to  make  this  war  an 
effectual  one — a  terror  to  evil-doers  for  all  time 
to  come;  so  that,  when  the  Constitution  and 
Union  shall  be  reestablished,  they  shall  have  a 
permanence  which  shall  satisfy  all  true  lovers 
of  liberty." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  the  mem- 
ber from  Peunsylvania  did  not  conceal  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  tells  the  country  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  eighteen  northern  States  to  reduce  the 
southern  States  to  abject  submission. 

Mr.  Hickman  replied:  "I  believe  ray  re- 
mark was — at  least  I  intended  that  it  should  be 
— this :  that  our  intentions  are  to  bring  the  dis- 
loyal to  submission  or  acquiescence.  I  under- 
stand that  to  mean  submission  to  the  binding 
obligation  of  the  laws.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Whether  it  shall  be  necessary  to  go  further 
than  that,  is  for  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  the 
position  of  rebellion  to  determine." 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing proviso : 

BroHdedy  further ^  Tba*  before  the  President  shall 
have  the  nsht  to  call  out  any  more  volunteers  thau  are 
already  in  the  service,  he  shall  appoint  aeven  commis- 
sioners, whose  mission  shall  be  to  accompany  the  army 
on  its  march,  to  receive  and  consider  such  propositions, 
if  anv,  as  may  at  any  time  be  submitted  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
one  of  them,  looking  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and 
the  return  of  said  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  the 
Union,  and  to  obedience  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  authority. 

On  a  division,  there  were  only  twenty-one 
votes  in  its  favor : 

16     A 


In  the  Senate,  on  the  26th  of  July,  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

Be$oh^  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of 
the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  consti- 
tutional Government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital ; 
that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress,  baniahing 
all  feelinff  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect 
only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this  war  is 
not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion, nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
nor  for  the  purpose  ofoverthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  states, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality, 
and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired  ;  that  as 
soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease. 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  proposed  to  amend  il 
so  as  to  read : 

That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced 
upon  the  oountry  bv  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  otates ;  that  in  this  national  emer- 
gency, Ac,  Ac 

This  was  voted  down  by  ayes,  4;  noes,  33. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  thus  expressed  his 
views  of  the  object  of  the  war :  "  I  tnist  this 
war  is  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
all  rebels  and  traitors  who  are  in  arms  against 
the  Government  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  sub- 
jugation ? '  I  know  that  persons  in  the  south- 
ern States  have  sought  to  make  this  a  contro- 
versy between  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  have  talked  about  coercing  States 
and  subjugating  States ;  but,  sir,  it  has  never 
been  proposed,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of 
the  Union  people  of  the  United  States,  to  subju- 
gate States  or  coerce  States.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  to  subjugate  citizens  who  arc  standing 
out  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to 
coerce  them  into  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union.  I  dislike  that  word  in  this  connection. 
In  its  broadest  sense  I  am  opposed  to  it.  If  it 
means  the  war  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  traitors  and  rebels  into  obedience  to 
the  laws,  then  I  am  opposed  to  it,  I  trust  the 
war  is  prosecuted  for  that  very  purpose." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  explained  the 
resolution  in  these  words;  **The  resolution 
simply  states  that  wo  are  not  waging  a  war  for 
the  subjugation  of  States.  If  the  Constitution 
is  maintamed  and  the  laws  carried  out,  the 
States  take  their  places  and  all  rebel  citizens 
must  submit.    That  is  the  whole  of  it." 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  declared  that  he 
was  for  subjugation,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  was  o^inarily  received.  He  did  not 
mean  its  classic  meaning.  He  knew  its  literal, 
classic  meaning  was  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 
9uh  juga.  He  proposed  to  pass  nobody  under 
the  yoke ;  but  in  the  ordinary  and  popular  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term  he  used  it,  that  is,  that 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  submit 
to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  everywhere. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said:   "I  do  not 
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want  to  carry  on  this  war  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any 
shape  or  form ;  and  it  is  a  false  idea  gotten  up 
by  bad  men  for  bad  purposes  that  it  ever  has 
been  the  purpose  of  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to 
meet  them  face  to  face,  and  say  I  never  had 
that  purpose,  and  have  it  not  now.  But  we 
say,  notwithstanding  we  have  not  that  purpose, 
and  distinctly  avow  it,  we  have  a  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  defend  the  Oonstitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  to  put  down  this  revolt  at 
whatever  hazard;  and  it  is  for  them  to  say 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  the  course  of 
accomplishing  a  legitimate  and  proper  object  to 
subjugate  them  in  order  to  do  it  I  hope  not ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  and  we  could  do  it,  I 
should  want  to  keep  them  subjugated  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  secure  that  purpose. 
That  far  it  must  go,  and  no  further.  To  that  it 
must  go  at  all  events  and  hazards.  As  to  the 
word,  sir,  I  would  as  soon  take  that  as  any 
other.  It  expresses  the  idea  clearly,  and  I  am 
satisfied  with  it." 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  regarded  the  res- 
olution as  an  act  not  altogether  legislative  in  its 
character,  but  as  a  declaration  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Government.  It  was  a  deed  in  that 
sense,  which  is  to  have  its  effect  upon  the 
American  people,  and  he  desired  that  it  should 
be  passed  in  the  language  in  which  it  had  been 
presented. 

Mr.  Willey,  of  Western  Virginia,  stated  the 
views  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  on  the 
war.  He  said :  "  There  is  a  fear  among  many, 
there  is  a  prejudice  wide  extended  in  the  public 
sentiment  of  Virginia,  that  the  design  of  this 
war  is  subjugation ;  that  the  design  of  this  war 
is  to  reduce  the  Old  Dominion  into  a  prov- 
ince ;  that  the  design  of  this  war,  literally,  in 
the  language  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Vermont,  is  to  pass  our  people  under  the  yoke. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  such  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  war.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
which  I  represent  does  not  understand  such  to 
be  the  purpose  of  this  war.  My  constituency 
are  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Constitution,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  We  believe  that  in  the  success  of 
this  war,  in  carrying  out  these  legitimate  pur- 
poses, is  involved  the  great  question  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  itself  now  and  forever  among 
our  people,  and  among  all  people ;  and  I  here, 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  as  an  humble  member 
on  this  floor,  am  instructed  by  my  Legislature, 
and  am  prepared  to  vote  for  every  necessary 
measure,  and  for  every  necessary  man,  without 
stint,  let,  or  hinderance,  to  carry  on  the  war 
until  all  resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  put 
down ;  until  the  Constitution  is  vindicated,  and 
restored  to  all  its  legitimate  supremacy ;  and  un- 
til the  Union  is  reestablished  on  a  basis  never 
to  be  overthrown. 

"  But,  sir,  candor  constrains  me  to  say,  that 
if  any  different  purpose  shall  be  avowed,  if  it 
shall  ever  be  intimated  or  declared  that  ^is  is 


to  be  a  war  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  South,  and  upon  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, every  loyal  arm  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion will  be  instantly  paralyzed.  Sir,  pass 
this  resolution  in  the  language  in  which  it  is 
printed,  and  you  give  muscle  and  vigor  to  every 
loyal  arm  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  you  will 
multiply  the  friends  of  the  Union  by  thousands 
whenever  our  people  are  disimbued  of  the  prej- 
udices that  exist  in  their  minds." 

Mr.  HaJe,  of  New  Hampshire,  stated  that  he 
had  repeatedly,  as  long  as  he  had  been  in 
Congress,  and  before  that,  avowed  his  senti- 
ment to  be  that  the  Government  had  no  more 
right,  no  more  legal  or  constitutional  authority 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  than  they 
had  to  interfere  with  the  condition  of  the  serfs 
in  Russia,  or  with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  England.  *^  I  said  that  when 
I  acted — I  was  going  to  say  with  the  party  out 
of  power ;  but  when  I  acted  out  of  power,  with- 
out a  party — when  I  acted  as  the  soldier  did, 
fighting  on  his  own  hook.  That  has  always 
been  my  sentiment  I  have  always  proclaimed 
it,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  it ; 
and,  acting  with  the  party  that  is  in  power  to- 
day, I  am  wUling  to  stand  by  the  profession 
that  I  made  when  I  was  out  of  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  General  Government  have  no 
power  upon  this  subject  at  all,  and  that  they 
cannot  have  under  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  thus  expressed 
his  views:  "I  indicated  by  my  vote  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  my  opinion  is  that  this  deplor- 
able civil  war  has  been  forced  on  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern States.  I  wanted  to  go  no  further,  but 
merely  to  express  that  idea.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  was  brought  on  exclusively  by 
the  Southern  States,  because  it  will  be  very 
well  recollected  by  gentlemen  here  that  there 
were  propositions  of  peace  offered  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  in  the  very  closing  days  of 
that  session,  which,  if  they  had  been  accepted 
at  that  time  by  the  mmority  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, would  have  avoided  the  war  which  is  upon 
us  to-day. 

"  It  was  the  refusal  in  part  of  the  majority 
party  to  accept  of  measures  of  conciliation  and 
peace  before  Congress  adjourned  last  spring.  It 
IS  also  perfectly  true  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Southern  States  who  vacated  these  seats  long 
before  Congress  adjourned,  had  remained  here, 
there  would  not  have  been  war.  I  believe  that 
if  the  m^ority  party  had  pursued  a  different 
course  before  Congress  a^'oumed  than  the  one 
that  they  elected  in  rejecting  every  overture 
and  every  proposition  for  peace,  we  should 
have  been  to-day  without  the  sad  calamity  that 
has  befallen  us." 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  could  not 
vote  for  the  resolution,  because  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  statement  of  facts  contained  in 
it.  He  said :  "  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
antecedents  of  this  unhappy  diflSculty.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  there  have  been  errors  upon 
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k>tb  sides ;  mj  own  opinion  is,  that  these  sec- 
tional Federal  difficulties  might  have  been  set- 
tled last  winter ;  my  opinion  is,  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  is  due,  principally,  to 
the  absolute  refusal  of  the  m^ority  in  this 
Chamber  to  agree  to  any  proposition  of  adjust- 
ment, as  I  have  taken  occasion  to  state,  and 
tried  to  show  heretofore ;  and  I  think  to  that 
persistent  and  obstinate  refusal,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  is  due  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  this  war  is  prosecuted,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  of  a  minority  of  those 
who  are  mai^aging  the  legislation  that  leads  to 
its  prosecution,  for  objects  of  subjugation.  I 
believe  that,  unless  those  States  which  have 
seceded  from  the  Federal  TJnionj  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion,  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  will  hear  to  no  terms  of  set- 
Uement,  and  that  those  who  may  attempt  to 
mediate,  will  speak  to  the  winds.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  war,  in  the  sense  and  spirit 
entertained  by  these  gentlemen,  is  a  war  of 
subjugation.  The  eminent  Senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Sherman,)  not  less  conservative  than  a 
minority  of  the  organization  with  which  he  is 
connected,  went  so  far,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  the  other  day,  as  to  declare  that,  un- 
less the  people  of  certain  States  in  the  South 
yielded  willing  obedience,  he  would  depopulate 
them  and  people  them  over  again.  That  I  call 
not  only  a  war  of  subjugation,  but  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. 

"  On  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  think,  sir, 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Trumbull)  to  one  of  the  general  bills 
before  the  Senate,  received  the  vote  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  body,  which  declares 
that  any  person  held  to  service  or  labor,  who 
should  be  employed  to  aid  the  rebellion  in  any 
form,  should  be  discharged  from  service  and  la- 
bor. These  were  the  general  vague  terms  of 
that  proposition.  I  think  I  have  the  very 
words. 

''I  consider  that  amendment  passed  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  vote  of  this 
Senate  can  go,  a  general  act  of  emancipation. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  those  held  to  service  or 
labor,  who  are  employed  as  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  South  in  raising  cotton,  in  raising  com 
and  other  products  which  are  used  by  the  mass 
of  the  population,  cannot  readily  be  considered 
by  a  rampant  and  fanatic  spirit  as  being  em- 
ployed in  aiding  the  rebellion.  Certainly  as 
readily  as  every  means  of  subsistence  can  be 
cut  off  from  that  whole  country  by  the  act  of 
the  Executive,  approved  by  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Government." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying: — 
"  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  disunion- 
ists  of  the  Southern  States  have  no  right  to 
come  to  me  and  say,  '  you  have  involved  your 
country  in  civil  war  because  you  would  not  do 
as  we  wanted  you  to  do.'  Because  we  would 
not  change  the  Constitution,  because  we  would 
not  ingraft  new  provisions  in  it  that  were  un- 


known to  it;  MpeciaUy  because  we  will  not 
disregard  the  popular  voice  at  the  last  election, 
we  are  charged  with  involving  our  country  in 
civil  war.  It  is  idle  to  answer  this  kind  of  ar- 
gument 

^*  Mr.  President,  the  disunionisU  of  the  South- 
em  States  are  traitors  to  their  country ;  they 
must,  and  I  repeat  they  will,  be  subdued.  Thi.s 
war  is  prosecuted  for  tlie  purpose  of  subduing' 
those  men,  and  compelling  them  to  obey  the 
laws,  iust  as  you,  sir,  and  I,  are  bound  to  do ; 
to  make  them  just  as  loyal  subjects  as  you  and 
I  now  are.  Because  this  purpose  is  announce<l 
and  declared  by  the  resolution  introduced  by 
tbe  honorable  Senator  fh)m  Tennessee,  we  are 
to  have  okmor  about  sul^ugation.  I  am  a  sub- 
ject ;  you  are  a  subject ;  there  is  not  a  Senator 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  is  not  a  sub- 
ject. The  Lieutenant-Greneral  is  a  subject, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject, 
just  precisely  in  the  same  sense  that  we  intend 
to  make  all  these  people  in  the  Southern  States 
subjects  to  the  Constitution.  All  this  clap-trap 
about  subjugation,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  bi* 
dismissed  f^m  the  Senate.  These  men  must 
be  subjugated  to  obedience  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  when  that  is  accomplished,  then  this  reso- 
lution declares  our  purpose  to  be  to  give  them 
all  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  very  moment  the  object 
is  accomplished  the  war  shall  cease. 

"In  regard  to  the  proposition  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Trumbull,)  I 
have  but  this  to  say :  if  a  slave  is  used  by  his 
master  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  this  war, 
that  slave  ought  to  be  freed ;  the  master  ought 
to  forfeit  all  right  to  him.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  this  ?  If  a  slave  is  used  by  his  master  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  treason — I  mean  ac- 
tively, according  to  the  language  of  that  bill — 
ought  that  master  still  to  own  the  labor  of  that 
slave  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me, 
in  declaring  this  principle,  we  do  not  interfere 
at  all  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave,  except  where  tlie  master 
uses  that  slave  as  an  instrument  to  erect  barri- 
cades— to  accomplish  treason.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  then,  he  ought  to  lose  his  right  to  the 
slave — all  claim,  ownership,  or  control  over 
him.    There  is  no  objection  to  this  doctrine." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, to  whom  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin, 
replied :  "  The  Senator  charges  upon  the  ma- 
jority, or  tliose  representmg  the  migority  upon 
this  floor,  the  responsibility  of  involving  the 
country  in  civil  war.  He  charges  that  last 
winter,  if  the  m^'ority  had  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  minority,  the  country  would  now 
be  at  peace.  Sir,  what  were  those  demands 
made  by  the  minority?  Not  to  support  the 
Constitution ;  not  to  stand  by  the  Constitution 
as  it  is ;  but  to  make  a  new  Constitution,  and  a 
new  Constitution  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  institution  of  slavery  should  be  carried  into 
all  the  territories  we  now  have  south  of  86° 
30',  and  all  the  territories  we  can  ever  acquire, 
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«yen  to  Gape  Horn.  Sir,  not  only  did  they 
make  the  demand  of  a  new  Constitution,  bat 
they  demanded  it  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Do  yon  sappoee,  when  a  demand  like  this  was 
made,  with  arms  in  the  hands  of  a  minority, 
threatening  to  overtnm  the  Government,  that 
such  a  demand  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  ? 

"  Does  that  honorable  Senator,  when  defeated 
in  the  election,  suppose  that  the  majority,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  would  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity, who  were  already  in  arms  to  prevent  the 
inauguration  of  their  candidate  ?  That  because 
the  majority  refused  to  submit  to  this  humili- 
ating demand  of  a  minority,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, the  m^'ority  are  responsible  for  this 
war?  Behold  those  gentle  aavocates  of  peace 
seizing  our  forts,  firing  upon  our  flag,  at  the 
mouths  of  their  cannon  demanding  a  new  Con- 
stitution, or  that  the  old  one  should  be  over- 
thrown I  Worse  than  all,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  the  representatives  of 
this  minority  in  the  peace  congress,  *  If  we 
yield  to  your  demana,  if  we  now  agree  that 
the  Constitution  shall  be  changed  so  that  the 
institution  of  slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  Consti- 
tution, shall  be  carried  into  all  the  territories 
we  now  have  south  of  86''  80',  and  all  we  may 
ever  acquire  in  Mexico,  Central  and  Southern 
America,  will  you  then  give  up  your  doctrine 
of  secession  and  stand  by  the  Union  ? '  the  an-' 
swer  was, '  Not  at  all.*  Sir,  we  could  have  no 
Union  worth  having  on  any  terms  whatever." 

On  a  division,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
Ayes,  80 ;  noes,  6. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  Wood,  of  New 
York,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Betolvedy  That  this  Congress  recommend  the  Grov- 
ernore  of  the  severnl  States  to  convene  their  Le^s- 
latnres  for  the  purpose  of  calling^  an  election  to  seiect 
two  delegates  from  each  congressional  district,  to  meet 
in  general  convention  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September  next ;  the  purpose  of 
the  said  convention  to  oe  to  devise  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  our  country. 

This  was  laid  on  the  table.  Ayes,  92 ;  noes, 
51. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  resolutions : 

Besolved,  That  whenever  the  States  now  in  rebellion 
against  the  General  Government  shall  cease  their  re- 
bellion and  become  loyal  to  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  suspend  the  farther  prosecution 
of  the  present  war. 

RetoUedy  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent war  against  the  rebellious  States  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  therein. 

These  were  ruled  out  of  order,  as  in  conflict 
with  the  resolution  prescribing  the  business  of 
the  extra  session. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  McClernand  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  j)eople  of  the  United  States, 
in  violation  of  their  constitutional  obligations,  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  national  Government,  and 
are  now  striving,  by  aggressive  and  iniquitous  war,  to 


overthrow  it,  and  break  up  the  Union  of  these  States: 
Therefore, 

Ruolved,  That  this  House  hereby  pledges  itself  tt 
vote  for  any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men 
which  may  be  necessair  to  insure  a  speedy  and  effect- 
ual suppression  of  such  rebeUion,  and  the  permanent 
restoration  of  the  Federal  authority  evervwhere  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  adopted.    Ayes,  121 ;  noes,  5. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  in  the  House  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved h/ihe Houm of  BepretetUativea  of  the  Con- 
grett  oftfu  UniUd  States,  That  the  present  deplorable 
civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dis- 
unionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  arms  around 
the  capital ;  that  in  this  national  emergency.  Congress, 
banishinff  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recoUect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spint  of  op- 
pression, or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subju- 
gation, or  purpose  of  overtnrowing  or  interfering  with 
ue  rights  or  established  institutions  of  thole  States, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  tuj^remacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease. 

The  resolution  was  decided  to  be  divisible, 
and  the  first  part  of  it,  to  wit : 

Betohed  byihe  House  of  BepretentativeB  of  the  Con- 
greet  <f  the  United  State*,  That  the  present  deplorable 
civil  war  bas  been  forced  upon  the  country  bv  the  dis- 
unionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  arms  around 
the  capital — 

was  adopted.    Yeas,  121 ;  nays,  2. 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution  was  then 
adopted.    Yeas,  117;  nays,  2. 

In  the  House,  on  the  24th  of  July,  a  bill  was 
reported  to  appropriate  $100,000  in  payment 
of  the  police  force  organized  by  the  United 
States  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposing  the 
bill,  said :  "  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  may 
carry  on  these  acts,  for  there  is  no  one  here 
with  power  enough  to  prevent  them ;  but  you 
will  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  has  been 
done  here.  You  are  writing,  by  indorsing  and 
ratifying  t^e  illegal  acts  of  this  Administration, 
one  of  the  saddest,  blackest  pages  in  the  history 
of  this  country." 

Mr.  Bichardson,  of  Illinois,  in  reply,  took 
occasion  to  make  some  statements,  which, 
although  not  applicable  to  the  subject  under 
debate,  yet  belong  to  the  facts  of  history.  He 
said:  *'I  have  desired,  during  this  entire  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Burnett*]  More 
than  any  other  man  in  this  house  he  is  respon- 
sible this  day  for  the  condition  in  which  the 
country  now  finds  itself.  When  he  aided,  by 
his  counsel,  advice,  and  cooperation,  the  di- 
vision of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston 

*  Mr.  Burnett  retomed  to  Kentucky  at  the  cIom  of  this 
session  of  Congreas,  and  sabeeqaenUy  became,  daring  th« 
year,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Clongress  fh>m  Kentucky, 
and  took  a  seat  in  that  body  at  Blchmond. 
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and  Baltimore,  he  brought  the  ezisthig  sad  oa- 
lamity  upon  the  UnioD.  Sir,  I  have  no  regard 
for  your  position.  Yon  have  stood  with  the 
Bepnblicans,  and  have  aided  them  in  elevating 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  by  dividing  the 
Democratic  party;  and  now,  sir,  yoo  make 
that  the  pretext  for  breaking  np  this  Qovem- 
ment.  I  stand  here  and  declare  that  fact  in  the 
fiice  of  the  nation.  It  is  trae,  sir.  I  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  any  man  in  this  hoose  or  in 
this  country." 

Mr.  Bomett:  ^^Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  ask  him  a  qnesUon  ?  " 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  Certainly,  sir." 

Mr.  Burnett:  ^^Then,  when  the  gentleman 
states  that  at  Charleston — and  I  do  not  mean 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter — I  was 
engaged  in  plotting  to  break  ap  the  Democratic 
p^y,  he  states  that  of  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing, for,  sir,  I  had  no  agency  or  hand  in  it ;  and, 
if  he  win  permit  me  to  say  one  more  word,  I 
will  tell  him  tbat,  when  State  delegations  went 
oat  of  the  Charleston  convention,  I  was  the 
only  man,  I  believe,  from  any  of  the  slave 
States,  who  went  into  the  hall  and  made  a 
speech  appealing  to  them  to  come  back." 

Mr.  Richardson:  "I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  position  I  assnme.  I  found  the 
gentleman  there  in  association  and  cooperation 
with  those  who  created  distraction  in  that  con- 
vention, and  who  did  all  that  was  done  to  de- 
stroy it.  I  stand  here  and  say  that;  and  for 
what  I  say  I  am  responsible. 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of  this  con- 
spiracy to  break  np  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  country,  and  I  have  said  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  in  it.  I  know  the  fact,  aud 
I  wiU  not  permit  him  to  shrink  fi'om  it" 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  once  for  all — " 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  I  know  you  were  in  it, 
and  that  is  enough." 

The  Speaker :  "  Does  the  gentleman  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ? " 

Mr.  Richardson:  "I  do  not  yield.  I  have 
one  more  word  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  it  to 
the  other  side  of  this  House.  This  organization 
of  the  Breckinridge  party  was  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Government.  That  was  its 
purpose  and  its  object.  What  do  we  see? 
Without  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  men  of 
the  North,  that  party  was  powerless.  The  men 
from  the  Northern  States,  who  aided  and  en- 
couraged this  organization  which  is  in  rebellion, 
are  at  the  head  to-day  of  our  army.  Butler  of 
Massachusetts,  Dix  of  New  York,  and  Patterson 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cadwalader— aU  of  them 
in  this  movement  to  break  down  and  disorgan- 
ize the  Democratic  party  and  the  country.  Why 
^s  it?  This  Douglas  party  furnished  you  one- 
half  of  your  entire  army.  Where  is  your  gen- 
eral— where  is  your  man  in  command  to-day 
who  belongs  to  that  party?  Why  is  this? 
Have  you  Republicans  sympathized  with  this 
Breckinridge  party?  Are  you  sympathizing 
with  them,  and  lending  your  aid  to  the  men 


who  lead  our  armies  into  misfortone  and  dis- 
grace ?    I  ask  yon  to  look. 

^*I  stand  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing one  word  more.  I  have  spoken  with  some 
feeling.  I  have  spoken  with  feeling  because  I 
feel,  and  feel  deeply*  You  have  at  the  head 
of  your  army  a  man  who  carried  your  fiag 
through  the  war  of  1812,  and  through  the  war 
with  Mexico,  with  a  strategy  unequalled.  You 
have  sought  to  disgrace  him,  and  you  have 
sought  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  him. 
He  fought  tnis  battle  over  here,*  which  was 
disastrous  to  our  army,  against  his  judgment 
Who  caused  it?  You  have  forced  it  upon  him. 
I  teU  yon  that,  unless  you  rally  around  him,  this 
great  fighting  army  at  the  North,  which  is  Dem- 
ocratic, will  not  support  you.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  General  Scott  s  political  opinions — 
not  a  particle.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  I  fought  against  and  resisted  his 
election  with  all  my  power.  I  would  vote 
against  him  for  the  Presidency  to-morrow ;  but 
I  tell  you  that,  when  you  look  over  the  list  of 
all  the  military  men  of  the  earth,  he  is  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  He  fought  the  battle  of 
Sunday  last  against  his  plan.  The  strategy  of 
Ckneral  Scott  was  the  finest  ever  seen.  If  he 
had  not  been  forced  to  precipitate  our  army,  he 
would  have  won  a  victory  without  fighting  a 
battle.  Again  I  say,  you  have  forced  this  b^e 
upon  General  Scott,  and  it  has  been  lost  because 
you  have  forced  it  upon  him ;  and  I  declare  be- 
fore God  to-day,  as  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
if  this  thing  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue,  you 
destroy  this  Government  forever.  I  stand  here 
in  my  place  and  make  the  declaration  that,  if 
General  Scott  cannot  conduct  this  war,  we  have 
nobody  that  can.  If  he  cannot,  by  strategy, 
skill,  and  courage,  save  this  Government,  it  is 
impossible  to  save  it.  On  this  matter  I  have 
said  all  I  desire  to  say." 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  followed :  "  The  ^n- 
tleman  alleges  that  General  Scott  was  driven 
into  this  battle  the  other  day  by  some  of  the 

Sersons  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  as  I  un- 
erstood  him.  Now,  there  has  been  nothing 
said  of  General  Scott  here  so  derogatory  to  him 
as  that  which  the  gentleman  himself  has  ut- 
tered. Is  he  fit  to  command  the  army  of  the 
United  States  if  he  can  be  forced  into  a  battle 
when  he  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  against  his 
own  best  judgment,  by  the  outcries  of  outsiders, 
as  the  gentleman  has  characterized  them?  No 
one  here  has  attempted  to  traduce  or  say  aught 
ngainst  General  Scott,  except  the  gentleman 
himself,  and  he  has  levelled  at  him  a  chaise 
which  is  derogatory  to  him  in  the  very  highest 
degree." 

Mr.  Richardson :  "Well,  I  take  it  back  if  I 
have." 

Mr.  Blair :  "  If  he  takes  it  back,  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  upon  the  matter." 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  taken  issue  with  me  upon  the 

*  Bull  Bon. 
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fact  that  General  Scott  was  forced  to  fight  this 
battle.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  what  occnrred 
yesterday  morning  in  the  presence  of  ray  friends 
MoOlemand,  Logan,  and  Washbnrne,  of  Illinois, 
and  also  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  will 
try  and  repeat  what  was  said.  General  Scott 
said :  '  Sir,  I  am  the  greatest  coward  in  Amer- 
ica.' I  rose  from  my  seat  immediately.  *  Stop, 
sir,'  said  he,  *  I  will  prove  it ;  I  have  foncht  this 
battle,  sir,  against  my  judgment ;  I  thmk  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  remove 
me  to-day  for  doing  it.  As  God  is  my  judge, 
after  my  superiors  had  determined  to  fight  it,  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  army  efficient. 
I  deserve  removal  because  I  did  not  stand  np, 
when  my  army  was  not  in  condition  for  fight- 
ing, and  resist  it  to  the  last.'  If  the  gentleman 
controverts  what  I  say,  I  furnish  the  evidence, 
the  proof.  Here  are  the  gentlemen  present  who 
heard  this  conversation.  There  is  your  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  your  President.  He  said  that 
]ie  ought  to  be  removed  because  he  had  fought 
the  battle  against  his  judgment.  I  stand  here 
to  vindicate  him. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  compliment  which  he  has  passed 
upon  me.  I  desire  to  say  for  myself  that  I 
stand  here  the  remains  of  three  generations 
that  have  fallen  in  battle.  The  bones  of  my 
father  and  grandfather  bleach  upon  the  battle- 
lields  where  they  fell  beneath  the  flag  of  my 
country.  I  have  stood  beneath  its  folds  at 
]iome  and  abroad  in  the  storm  of  battle,  and, 
with  God's  blessing,  I  will  stand  beneath  it  to 
the  end,  and  defend  it  with  my  life  against  for- 
eign or  domestic  foe." 

Mr.  Washburne :  "  As  my  colleague  has  re- 
ferred to  that  conversation,  I  hope  he  will  state 
to  the  House  what  the  President  said  to  Gen- 
eral Scott." 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  I  will  state  it.  The  Pres- 
ident said :  *  Your  conversation  seems  to  imply 
that  I  forced  you  to  fight  this  battle.'  General 
Scott  then  said :  *  I  have  never  served  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  you  have 
been.'  But,  sir,  he  did  not  relieve  the  Cabinet 
from  the  imputation  of  having  forced  him  to 
fight  this  battle.  He  paid  a  compliment  to 
President  Lincoln  personally ;  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, standing  here  in  my  place,  I  desire  to  say  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — and  I  have  known  him  from 
boyhood's  hour  till  now — if  you  let  him  alone, 
he  is  an  honest  man ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  has 
not  the  will  to  stand  np  against  the  wily  poli- 
ticians who  surround  him  and  knead  him  to 
their  purposes." 

On  a  subsequent  day  this  subject  came  np 
again  in  the  House,  when  Mr.  Richardson  said 
in  explanation,  he  did  not  intend  to  charge  that 
General  Scott,  even  by  implication,  declared 
that  President  Lincoln  had  contributed  to  force 
him  into  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  replied :  "  I  allude  to 
this  matter  for  a  double  purpose.  I  find  that 
the  gentleman  is  reported  as  stating  that  Gen- 


eral Scott  intended  to  pay  a  personal  compli- 
ment  to  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  that  he  did  not  exon- 
erate the  Cabinet. 

"  I  say  that  all  that  has  been  said  on  that  oc- 
casion goes  to  show  that  General  Scott  did 
intend  to  exonerate  the  President  from  the 
allegation  that  he  had  forced  him  into  a  fight. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  snch  is  the  fact,  and  I 
want  it  to  go  npon  the  record." 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  Let  us  have  no  misnnder- 
standing  about  this  matter.  My  colleagues  un-* 
derstood  that  I  gave  the  language  as  near  as  I 
could.  Whether  I  have  been  correctly  reported 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  I  did  not  then  make 
the  correct  statement,  let  me  do  it  now. 

"  I  did  not  understand  General  Scott,  nor  did 
I  mean  so  to  be  understood,  as  implying  that 
the  President  had  forced  him  to  fight  that  bat- 
tle." 

Mr.  Blair :  "  That  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
matter.  But  I  go  farther,  in  reference  to  what 
occurred  prior  to  that  battle,  and  say  that  the 
President,  after  he  had  information  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston  had  escaped  through  the  hands 
of  General  Patterson,  and  had  joined  General 
Beauregard  on  Friday  evening,  went  to  General 
Scott  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  waiting 
until  Patterson  s  corps  could  come  up  and  rein- 
force the  army  that  was  then  before  Manassas; 
but  so  firmly  fixed  was  Creneral  Scott's  deter- 
mination to  attack  the  enemy  then  and  there, 
that  the  President's  suggestion  was  disregarded. 
The  Secretary  of  War  also  returned  from  the 
field  before  the  battle,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
duce General  Scott  to  send  forward  reinforce- 
ments ;  he  urged  it  again  and  again ;  and  finally 
succeeded  in  having  ^yq  regiments  sent,  two 
of  which  reached  Centreville  before  the  retreat 
commenced.  I  make  these  statements,  and  I 
make  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Gen- 
eral Scott  from  being  exhibited  to  the  country, 
as  has  been  attempted  to  be  done  by  his  friends, 
as  assailing  the  President  and  his  Administra- 
tion. This  conversation,  as  reported  in  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — and  that 
speech  has  other  marks  indicating  a  design  to 
attack  the  Administration — holds  out  General 
Scott  as  assailing  the  President  and  the  Cab- 
inet. 

"  But  I  have  another  purpose  far  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  that  is,  that  the  President  shall  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country — of 
all  who  are  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Union ; 
but  as  long  as  he  is  held  out  as  interposing  and 
forcing  the  Commanding  General  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle against  his  will,  he  cannot  command  that 
confidence.  When  the  country  knows  the  truth, 
as  they  will  know,  that  the  President  did  not 
take  tie  responsibility  to  order  a  battle  before 
our  troops  were  prepared  for  it,  he  will  retain,, 
as  he  deserves,  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  war." 

The  Senate  bill  "  to  confiscate  property  used 
for  insurrectionary  purposes"  was  reported 
back  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.    II 
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proTided  that  whenever  hereafter,  daring  the 
existence  of  the  present  insarrection  againsi 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  any  per- 
son held  to  lahor  or  service  nnder  the  laws  of 
anj  State  shall  he  required  or  permitted,  hy  the 
person  to  whom  snch  lahor  or  service  is  due,  or 
his  legal  agent,  to  take  np  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  to  work  or  be  employed  in  or  about 
any  fort,  navy-yard,  armory,  dock-yard,  ship, 
or  in  any  military  or  naval  service,  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  as  the  ser- 
vant of  any  person  engaged  in  active  hostUities 
agidnst  the  United  States,  then  the  person  to 
whom  such  labor  is  due  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
such  service  or  labor,  any  law  of  any  State,  or 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  contrary  notwitli- 
standing ;  and,  in  case  of  a  claim  for  such  labor, 
such  facts  shall  be  a  full  aud  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  "Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "I  desire 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  whether  it  is  the  design  of  this  bill  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  citizens  in  persons 
described  there  where  they  may  be  found  at 
labor  of  any  description  which  can  be  connect- 
ed with  war,  except  the  carrying  of  arms?  Sup- 
pose my  negroes — I  being  a  national  man  and 
a  Union  man — are  taken  without  my  leave  and 
against  my  consent,  to  drive  teams  and  carry 
provender  to  the  rebel  army :  are  my  negroes 
to  be  confiscated  ? " 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  answered:'"!  will 
state  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  that  this  bill  is  drafted — the 
original  bill  as  well  as  the  substitute — in  such  a 
manner  as  expressly  to  preclude  such  a  con- 
struction; because  both  the  original  bill  and 
the  substitute  limit  the  penalties  prescribed  to 
such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  this  rebellion  by 
their  own  act." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  Now,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  the  Sen- 
ate biU  does  not  apply  to  all  slaves  who  may 
bo  owned  by  persons  now  in  this  rebellion,  and 
to  their  services  in  any  wise  used  in  aiding  this 
rebellion,  without  limitation  ? " 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  I  state,  unhesitatingly^  that 
the  Senate  bill  does  no  such  thing,  for  it  has 
limitation — ^that  such  services  must  bo  by 
the  direct  act  of  the  owner  himself;  by  the  di- 
rect act  of  the  owner,  or  by  the  act  of  his  agent 
or  employee." 

The  substitute  was  rejected  by  the  House, 
and  the  question  recurred  on  the  Senate  bill. 
To  this  Mr.  Bingham  offered  an  amendment, 
"limiting  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  pres- 
ent insurrection." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Senate  bill  was  then 
read  as  called  for.    It  was  as  follows : 

Whenever  any  person  claiming  to  bo  entitled  to  the 
semce  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  shall  employ  such  person  in  aiding  or 
promoting  any  insurrection,  or  in  resisting  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  permit  him  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, he  shall  forfeit  all  nght  to  such  service  or 
labor,  and  the  person  whose  laoor  or  service  is  thus 
claimed  shall  be  thenceforth  discharged  therefirom,  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Mr.  Burnett :  "  The  use  of  a  slave,  by  author- 
ity of  the  owner,  in  any  mode  which  will  tend 
to  aid  or  promote  this  insurrection,  will  entitle 
that  slave  to  his  freedom." 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  Certainly  it  will." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Now  we  understand  each 
other.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  this  bill 
is  not  to  be  construed  by  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  the  Government  ? " 

Mr.  Bhigham :  "  No,  sir;  I  undertake  to  say 
that  this  provision  is  like  many  others  now 
standing  upon  our  statute-books  subject  to  judi- 
cial decision.  It  is  simply  an  act  which  may 
become  the  subject  of  adjudication  in  the  courts 
as  between  the  owner  of  a  person  so  employed 
and  the  person  so  claimed." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
says,  but  does  it  not  mislead  the  Hou!^>  ?  On  a 
certain  state  of  facts  to  be  assumed,  and  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  set  out  in  the  bill,  then 
the  contingency  occurs  upon  which  the  slave  is 
entitled  to  his  freedom.  "Whenever  that  ques- 
tion is  settled  by  judicial  procedure  hereafter, 
the  slave  sets  up  the  fact  that  he  was  used  in 
any  way " 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  By  his  master." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  Or  with  his  consent,  or  the 
consent  of  his  agent,  in  any  mode  whatever, 
then  that  negro  is  entitled  to  his  freedom." 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Then,  that  amounts  to  a 
wholesale  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
seceding  or  rebellious  States." 

Mr.  Bingham  replied :  "  I  undertake  to  eay 
that  no  just  court  in  America  will  ever  construe 
this  fourth  section,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  to  the 
effect  that  because  it  happens  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  residing  in  a  seceding  State 
hold  slaves,  this  law  amounts  to  an  emancipa- 
tion of  their  slaves.  I  deny  that  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  law,  or  that  it  will  bear  any 
such  construction  by  a  court  of  justice.  I  as- 
sert, further,  tiiat  the  very  words  of  the  statute 
eschew  any  such  construction.  By  the  express 
words  of  the  act  it  is  limited  in  its  effect  to 
those  persons  who  themselves,  by  their  own 
direct  acts,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  employ,  or  consent 
that  others  shall  employ,  the  services  of  their 
slaves  to  that  end.  Does  the  gentleman  com- 
plain that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  provide  by  law  that  any  person  owning 
slaves  within  his  own  State  of  Kentucky,  who 
shall  feloniously  employ  them  in  insurrection 
within  his  own  State  against  the  combined  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  life, 
or  the  lives  of  his  kindred  and  friends,  shall  be 
so  tenderly  cared  for,  that  he  shall  not  forfeit 
his  control  over  his  slaves  ?  I  aver  that  a  traitor 
should  not  only  forfeit  his  slave,  but  he  should 
forfeit  his  life  as  well.  A  traitor  justly  forfeits 
both  life  and  property." 

Mr.  Burnett  followed :  "  The  gentleman  pro- 
pounds to  me  the  question  whether  I  am  will- 
ing that  the  slaves  shall  be  used  against  the 
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authority  of  the  United  States  ?  This  is  what 
I  object  to :  that  when  you  pass  a  law  in  refer- 
ence to  property,  you  should  take  one  species 
of  property  and  jput  it  upon  a  different  footing 
from  another.  This  Congress  has  no  power, 
and  the  power  existsr  nowhere  in  this  Govern- 
ment, to  set  at  liberty  the  slaves  now  held  in 
bondage  in  the  slave  States;  and  when  Con- 
gress undertakes  to  confiscate  slave  property, 
that  species  of  property  should  be  put  upon  the 
very  same  basis  as  all  other  property  confiscated 
by  the  Gener«d  Government  Let  me  state  a 
case  to  the  gentleman,  and  ask  him  a  question. 

"I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  rebellious  States;  I 
own  slaves ;  I  use  those  slaves  upon  my  farm 
in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  the  usual 
products  of  that  State;  they  make  corn  and 
wheat  and  hay ;  and  I  take  tliose  things,  the 
products  of  slave  labor,  and  sell  them  to  that 
rebel  army.  Now,  the  gentleman  is  a  lawyer, 
and  will  he  say  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  my  slaves  are  not  entitled  to  their  free- 
dom?" 

Mr.  Bingham:  "I  think,  when  the  gentle- 
man sells  his  produce  to  the  rebels,  he  ought 
to  forfeit  all  he  has." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  Exactly ;  and  that  is  this  bill." 

Mr.  Crittenden:  "Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
conceded  in  all  time,  I  believe,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  within  the  States.  It  has  been  con- 
ceded that  that  was  a  subject  for  State  legisla- 
tion only.  Does  war  change  the  powers  of 
Congress  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  the  absence  of 
all  power  upon  the  subject  which  has  prevented 
your  legislation.  Absence  of  all  power  of  le- 
gislation in  time  of  peace  must  be  the  absence 
of  the  same  power  at  all  times.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  this  House  does  not  come  and 
go  with  a  change  of  circumstances.  That  is  a 
fixed  rule  of  Congress,  permanent,  immutable, 
and  made  to  govern  Congress.  Now,  sir,  if  you 
can  legislate  in  regard  to  slavery  in  this  in- 
stance, and  if  you  can,  upon  certain  conditions 
in  time  of  war,  destroy  the  right  of  the  master 
to  his  slave,  why  cannot  you,  upon  conditions, 
in  time  of  peace  do  the  same  thing  ?  You  do  it 
here  because  the  slave  is  employed  to  aid  the 
master  in  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  that 
is,  the  uniting  in  a  civil  war.  Could  you  not 
apply  the  principle  to  times  of  peace,  and  make 
the  conditions  then  ?  If  a  master  uses  his  slave 
to  aid  in  the  commission  of  a  trespass,  or  it  may 
be  a  murder,  can  you  declare  that  to  be  suflScient 
cause  for  the  liberation  of  the  slave  ?  Why  can 
you  not  ?  Becaue  you  have  no  power  by  your 
Constitution  to  touch  slavery  at  all." 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois:  "I  wish  to  make 
this  suggestion :  while  we  concede  that  there  is 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  Kentucky,  I  suggest  to  him  whether 
it  is  not  competent  to  forfeit  the  claim  that  a 
man  has  to  his  slaves  for  treason  in  the  master, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  forfeit  his  claim 


to  his  horse,  and  yet  not  at  all  in  conflict  with, 
or  abrogate  the  law  that  authorizes  the  holding 
of  slaves  ?  I  deny  any  disposition  on  my  own 
part  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
reference  to  holding  slaves,  but  I  insist  upon 
our  power  to  make  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to 
service  or  labor  of  a  person  or  the  title  to  sl 
horse,  when  the  master  of  one,  or  the  owner  of 
the  other,  has  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  uses  that  property  or  right  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  right  a  ihas- 
ter  has,  and  the  idea  of  abrogating  the  State  law 
of  Kentucky,  for  instance,  idlowing  him  to  hold 
slaves ;  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  his  attention." 

Mr.  Crittenden:  "I  answer  the  gentleman  in 
the  same  general  terms  in  which  he  argues  his 
case.  If  you  have  no  power,  there  the  question 
ends.  WeU,  have  you  a  power  to  legislate  con- 
cerning a  slave  in  Kentucky,  as  to  his  rights 
present  or  future  ?  Have  you  a  right  to  impose 
any  terms  or  conditions  on  the  master,  in  time 
of  peace,  on  which  the  slave  shall  be  entitled  to 
his  liberty?" 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois :  "  My  idea  on  that 
point  is  simply  this :  that  the  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, like  the  citizen  of  any  State,  by  an  in- 
fraction of  law— of  the  highest  law  of  the  coun- 
try—is liable  to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  It 
operates  on  the  person  to  forfeit  his  right  by 
his  own  crime,  and  does  not  at  all  attack  or  in- 
validate the  right  to  hold  slaves  or  abolish  slav- 
ery in  Kentucky.  It  operates  as  a  forfeiture  on 
the  person  for  his  crime  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  it  operates  as  a  forfeiture  on  other  kinds 
of  property." 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "  I  say,  if  you  have  no  power 
directly,  no  matter  what  the  advantages  of  the 
exercise  of  that  power  would  be,  no  matter  how 
just,  no  matter  how  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  you  cannot  legislate  about  it 
for  want  of  power.  That  is  my  point.  You 
cannot  make  a  general  law  that  shall  regulate 
slavery,  that  shaU  regulate  the  rights  of  the 
master  or  the  rights  of  the  servant,  in  a  State 
of  this  Union,  in  time  of  peace.  That  will  be 
admitted,  I  think.  You  cannot  punish  any 
crime  in  the  State ;  that  is  for  the  State.  It  is 
a  part  of  its  interior  police.  It  is  the  law,  and 
you  were  willing  to  put  it  in  the  Constitution 
as  a  thing  never  denied.  Now,  I  ask  my  friend 
if  this  bill  is  not  getting  around  that,  making 
use  of  a  state  of  war,  of  a  state  of  things  that 
highly  excites  us  all  ?  " 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Hlinois :  "  I  repeat  that  we 
have  no  more  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  time  of  war  than  we  have  in  time 
of  peace.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  com- 
mits high  treason,  or  any  other  great  crime 
known  to  the  law,  it  is  competent  for  the 
United  States  Legislature,  if  the  crime  be  within 
its  cognizance,  (and  treason  is,)  to  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  the  offender's 

Property.    And  it  is  because  he  is  a  criminal 
efore  the  law  that  I  propose  that  his  hurses, 
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kis  Ikonses,  his  lands,  bk  mules,  his  cannon,  jea, 
his  right  to  service  in  another,  shall  be  confis- 
cated; not  annnlling  the  law  by  which  he  holds 
it :  for  that  is  a  matter  which  neither  in  war 
nor  in  peace  can  we  reach.  But  because  of  the 
crime,  we  may  either  in  war  or  peace  impose 
the  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  the  ofiPender's 
right  to  hold  property,  or  of  the  right  to  the 
service  and  labor  of  another.  This  bill  is  put 
on  the  ground  of  confiscation,  on  the  ground  of 
forfeiture."  ' 

Mr.  Crittenden :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  crime 
against  which  we  are  legislating  that  irritates 
and  provokes  ns  to  extremity  in  our  legislation 
on  this  subject.  We  have  a  power  in  all  cases 
within  our  jurisdiction  to  try  persons  in  our 
courts  for  the  crime  alleged  against  them ;  and 
all  the  consequences  which  the  law  annexes 
under  the  Constitution  follow  the  judgment 

"  Now,  in  reference  to  treason,  which  is  the 
crime  here.  The  Constitution  defines  what  it 
is,  and  provides  for  ifs  punishment  It  declares 
that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist in  levying  war  against  them  ;  and  that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  except  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  hb  confession  in  open  court. 
It  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  offender. 

"  Now,  sir,  the  crime  declared  by  this  bill, 
and  for  which  this  forfeiture  is  to  take  place,  is 
treason — treason  by  its  very  definition.  It  is 
so  considered  in  this  bill.  It  is  so  considered 
by  my  friend  from  Illinois.  This  law  undertakes 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  slaves  of  his  entire 
property,  and  to  give  complete  freedom  to  the 
slave.  The  Constitution  says  that  even  on  con- 
viction of  treason,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture 
of  property,  of  any  description,  beyond  the  life- 
time of  the  ofifender. 

.  "  Now,  I  ask  my  friends  everywhere  if  it  is 
not  a  plain  breach  of  the  Constitution  that  a 
man  shall  forfeit  his  slaves?  Whatsoever  of 
property  he  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed 
m  a  certain  way  in  aid  of  treasonable  purposes, 
he  shall  forfeit  it  absolutely,  says  this  Dili ;  and 
especially  shall  he  forfeit  his  slaves  forever. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  bill.  The  language 
of  the  Constitution  is,  that  no  title  of  his  prop- 
erty shall  be  forfeited  for  longer  than  his  life. 
In  this,  however  else  we  may  differ,  there  is 
an  apparent  unconstitutionality  in  this  bill. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  the  s^e  of  our  country,  I 
ask  you  not  to  enter  upon  such  an  experiment. 
Your  laws  already  declare  what  is  treason; 
they  define  what  shall  be  the  penalties  of  that 
crime.  They  are  sufBcient,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  further  action,  such  as  this  bill  con- 
templates. 

"Let  us  act  our  part  like  men;  let  us  look 
above  these  little  means  of  penal  laws  which, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  will  furnish  those  in  arras 
against  the  Government  a  pretext  for  misrepre- 


senting the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  war. 
We  have  declared  that  this  war  is  not  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  South,  not  for  the  overthrow 
of  davery,  nor  for  the  overthrow  of  their  social 
institutions,  but  simply  for  the  noble  purpose 
of  restoring  our  country  and  proscrvmg  the 
Union.  That  is  our  obiect.  Let  the  means 
with  which  we  pursue  that  obiect  be  as  noble 
and  elevated  as  the  object  itself.  Let  us  raise 
ourselves  to  that  high  level.  But  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  these  penal  laws  ?  Does  any 
man  suppose  they  will  assist  you  in  gaining  a 
single  battle?  When  we  have  before  us  Uie 
noble  purpose  of  uniting  our  countrymen  under 
a  common  Government,  and  of  restoring  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  is  it  necessary 
to  rake  in  the  dust  for  these  small,  petty  means 
of  annoyance,  the  effect  of  which  will  only 
be  to  render  those  now  in  arms  against  the 
Government  more  bitter  against  us  ? '' 

Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  asked :  "  Is  there 
any  man  who  thinks  that  the  passage  of  a  law 
authorizing  the  confiscation  of  property  can 

S remote  the  success  of  our  army  ?  Why,  then, 
o  not  other  nations  think  so  ?  When  we  were 
prosecuting  our  war  against  Mexico  we  respect- 
ed the  property  of  the  enemy.  When  Garibal- 
di was  prosecuting  the  war  of  independence  in 
Italy,  he.respectea  the  property  of  the  Italians, 
without  regard  to  what  army  they  were  giving 
their  sympathies  to.  Have  not  the  stem  rigors 
of  ancient  law  been  relaxed  in  favor  of  justice  ? 
Why  have  we  protested  against  indiscriminate 
piracy  on  the  seas  ?  Why  has  the  custom  been 
abandoned  of  giving  up  cities  that  had  been  be- 
sieged to  the  sack  of  the  soldiery,  as  was  once 
the  universal  usage  of  war  ?  Did  the  sackiog 
of  cities  promote  the  success  of  the  besiegers? 
()n  the  contrary,  it  stimulated  the  besieged  to  a 
more  obstinate  and  determined  resistance.  If 
any  man  doubts  it,  let  him  read  the  wars  of  the 
Peninsula,  where  women,  rather  than  undergo 
the  rigors  of  such  a  code,  fought  and  perished, 
till  the  streets  reeked  wiUi  their  putrid  bodies. 
No,  sir.  The  attaching  of  such  rigors  and  pen- 
alties to  warfare  only  stimulates  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy.  Let  it  be  understood  that  .all  these 
Southern  States,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  are  to  have 
their  property  all  confiscated  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  the  war,  and  do  you  not  see  that  they  wiP 
fight  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  no  home,  no 
hearthstone ;  and  that  they  may  as  well  conclude 
to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  as  to  surrender  ? " 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
laws  of  war  were  to  govern  our  action ;  when 
constitutionsj  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
laws  of  war  m  dealing  with  the  enemy,  had  no 
right  to  intervene.  Who  pleads  the  Constitu- 
tion against  our  proposed  action?  Who  says 
the  Constitution  must  come  in,  in  bar  of  our 
action  ?  It  is  the  advocates  of  rebels,  of  rebels 
who  have  sought  to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
and  trample  it  in  the  dust — who  repudiate  the 
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Oonstitntion.  Sir,  these  rebels,  who  have  dis- 
regarded and  set  at  defiance  tliat  instroment, 
are,  by  every  role  of  municipal  and  internation- 
al lav,  estopped  from  pleading  it  against  oar 
action.  Who,  then,  is  it  that  comes  to  us  and 
says,  *  you  cannot  do  this  thing,  1)ecanse  yonr 
Constitution  does  not  permit  it  ? '  The  Consti- 
tution 1  Our  Constitution,  which  you  repudiate 
and  trample  under  foot,  forbids  it  ?  Sir,  it  is  an 
absurdity.  There  must  be  a  party  in  court  to 
plead  it,  and  that  party,  to  be  entitled  to  plead 
it  in  court,  must  first  acknowledge  its  suprem- 
acy, or  he  has  no  business  to  be  in  court  at  all. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  those  who  bring  in  this  plea 
here,  in  bar  of  our  action,  are  the  advocates  of 
rebels.  They  are  nothing  else,  whatever  they 
intend.  I  mean  it,  of  course,  in  a  legal  sense.  I 
mean  they  are  acting  in  the  capacity  of  conn- 
seUors-at-law  for  the  rebels ;  they  are  speaking 
for  them,  and  not  for  us,  who  are  the  plaintiffs 
in  this  transaction.  I  deny  that  they  have  any 
right  to  plead  at  all.  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  standing  in  court.  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  right  to  invoke  this  Constitution,  which 
they  deny  has  any  authority  over  them,  which 
they  set  at  defiance  and  trample  under  foot.  I 
deny  that  they  can  be  permitted  to  come  here 
and  tell  us  we  must  be  loyal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  bill  was  re-committed  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  reported 
back  with  a  recommendation  to  sti'ike  out  the 
fourth  section,  and  insert  the  following : 

That  whenever  hereafter,  daring  the  present  insur- 
rection against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
any  person  claimed  to  be  held  to  labor  or  service,  un- 
der tlie  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permit- 
ted by  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawful  ajzent  of  such  per- 
son, to  take  up  arms  a^inst  the  United  States,  or 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful 
agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed  in  or  upon  any  fort, 
navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  snip,  or  intrencDment,  or  in 
any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  the 
Government  and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  to  whom  such 
service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  his  claim  to 
such  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United 
States,  td  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  when- 
ever  thereafter  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  ser- 
vice shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  fiill 
and  sufficient  answer  to  such  claim  that  the  person 
whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  had  been  employed 
in  hostile  service  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

This  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  passed.  Ayes, 
60 ;  noes,  48. 

This  extra  session  of  Congress  was  closed 
August  6th.  Called  at  the  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  was  issued  summoning  an 
armed  force  to  the  aid  of  the  Government,  its 
bnsiness  was  primarily  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  eflSciently  carrying  on  the  military 
operations  thus  commenced.  This  object  was 
met  in  a  most  liberal  manner.  Duties  on  cer- 
tain imports  were  increased ;  a  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  was  authorized ;  the  issue 


of  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  reissnablo 
aa  often  as  they  might  return  to  the  Treasury, 
was  also  granted ;  taxes  collectable  at  a  future 
day  were  also  lai^  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  collected  if  needed. 

The  repeal  of  the  specie  clause  of  the  Sub- 
treasury  act,  this  departure  from  the  established 
policy  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace, 
made  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  at  once 
avcdlable  for  the  uses  of  the  Government,  and 
relieved  the  banks  from  the  restraint  which  had 
been  held  upon  over-issues  of  their  circulation. 
The  army  was  increased  to  almost  any  extent 
the  President  might  require.  One  biU  alone 
authorized  the  enlistment  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the 
power  of  Congress  was  done  to  give  strength 
to  the  arm  of  the  Government.  The  spirit  and 
opinions  of  Uie  people  expressed  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  sketches,  were  of  the  most  patriotic 
and  harmonious  character,  creating  sanguine 
anticipations  of  a  bright,  and  prosperous,  and 
united  future  to  the  whole  country. 

The  position  taken  by  the  members  from  the 
Southern  States,  that  their  constituents  regard- 
ed the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  proof  that 
the  people  of  the  North  had  become  so  aboli- 
tionized  as  to  intend  the  destruction  of  tJieir 
domestic  institutions,  remained  to  be  proved. 
At  the  extra  session,  when  the  entire  control  of 
Congress  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Nortii, 
no  decisive  expression  of  Northern  sentiment 
on  this  point  was  manifested. 

CONNECTICUT.  One  of  the  Southern  New 
England  States,  bounded  north  by  Ma^^sachu- 
setts,  east  by  Rhode  Island,  south  by  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  west  by  New  York ;  area, 
4,674  square  miles ;  pop,  in  1860,  460,147 ;  wa- 
tered by  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  Thames, 
and  their  tributaries,  and  numerous  smaller  riv- 
ers ;  the  State  is  divided  into  8  counties,  .viz., 
Hartford,  Tolland,  Windham,  New  London, 
Middlesex,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Litch- 
field ;  and  into  4  congressional  districts,  each 
comprising  two  counties,  in  the  order  above 
stated.  Its  Legislature  meets  annually,  and 
consists  of  a  ^nate  of  21  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  about  260.  This 
State  held  its  annual  election  for  State  oflScers, 
and  its  biennial  one  for  members  of  Congress, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1861.  It  resulted  in  tlie 
election  of  William  A.  Bnckin^am,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  by  a  majority 
of  2,086,  and  the  entire  Republican  State  ticket ; 
a  large  Union  and  Republican  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  eleo 
tion  of  Messrs.  D wight  Loomis,  and  Alfred  A. 
Burnham,  Republican  members  of  Congress  in 
the  1st  and  3d  districts,  and  of  Messrs.  James. 
E.  English  and  Geo.  C.  Woodruff,  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  in  the  2d  and  4th  dis- 
tricts. 

On  the  15th  of  April  Governor  Buckingham 
received  the  President's  Message,  calling  for 
75,000  soldiers  and  immediately  issued  a  proe- 
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lamatioii  calling  upon  the  patriotic  dtizeDS  of 
the  State  to  volunteer  their  seryices  in  idd  of 
the  Greneral  Government.  The  proportion  of 
the  75,000  men  required  fVom  toe  State  was 
one  regiment  of  T80  men ;  and  the  banks  of  the 
State  promptly  proffered  the  money  necessary 
for  rmsing,  equipping,  and  maintaining  the 
troops. 

The  State  Legislatare  met  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
and  Gov.  Buckingham,  in  his  Message,  an- 
nounced that  41  volunteer  companies  had  al- 
ready been  accepted,  and  that  a  fifth  re^ment 
would  be  full  in  a  few  days.  The  regunents 
would  not  leave  the  State  till  they  were  ftilly 
eqxdpped  with  camp  and  baggage  trains,  and 
prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  recommended  also  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  efficient  State  militia.  The  Legisla- 
ture promptly  responded  to  the  Governor's 
suggestions.  On  the  8d  of  May,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  and  equipment  of  a 
volunteer  militia  and  for  the  pubUo  defence, 
pa^ed  both  Houses. 

This  bill  authorized  and  empowered  the  Gov- 
ernor to  cause  to  be  enlisted,  enrolled,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  such  time  as  he  might  deem  expedient, 
volunteers,  in  his  discretion  as  to  numbers,  not 
to  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  officered, 
organized,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Governor  should  order  and  di- 
rect, said  force  hereby  authorized  being  in 
addition  to  the  present  military  organization, 
and  a  part  of  the  militia  thereof.  The  officers 
and  men  to  receive  the  same  pay  and  rations 
while  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
as  officers  and  men  of  the  same  rank  and  arm 
of  service  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  to  be  liable  at  all  times  to  be  turned 
over  by  the  Governor  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion. They  were  to  be  paid  by  the  State  only 
for  the  time  actually  spent  in  organization, 
drilling,  and  instruction.  All  expenditures  for 
arms,  supplies,  equipments,  and  transportation 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Governor  out  of  the  State 
Treasury.  Each  volunteer  was  to  receive  ten 
dollars  a  month  in  addition  to  the  regular  pay 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  eleven  doUars  a 
month.  Two  millions  of  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  expenditures  under  the  act. 

The  first  regiment,  of  884  men,  commanded 
by  Col.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  left  the  State  on  the 
10th  of  May ;  the  second  regiment,  of  800  men, 
commanded  by  Col.  Daniel  Tyler,  on  the  18th 
or  14th  of  the  same  month  ;  the  third,  of  over 
800  men,  under  Col.  J.  Arnold,  on  the  22d ; 
and  the  fourth,  of  over  1,000  men,  commanded 
by  Col.  Levi  Woodhouse,  on  the  10th  of  June. 

"While  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
State  were  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  war,  there 
were  a  number  who  believed  that  the  Union 
never  could  be  restored  by  hostile  measures, 
and  who  boldly  avowed  this  opinion.  These 
persons  called  what  they  termed  "  Peace  Meet- 
ings," and  attempted  to  raise  "  peace  flags  "  in 


various  parts  of  the  State.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  citizens,  who  gen- 
erally advocated  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  led  in  several  instances  to  serious  col- 
lisions and  acts  of  violence.  Qot.  Buckingham, 
on  the  15th  August,  issued  a  call  for  four  regi- 
ments of  infantiy  to  volunteer  for  three  years 
or  the  war ;  and  immediately  on  the  publica- 
tion of  this  summons,  a  *^  peace  "  meeting  was 
called  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  on  the  16tii  August, 
and  an  announcement  was  made  that  a  peace 
flag  would  be  raised.  Those  of  opposite  views 
rallied  in  much  larger  numbers  than  the  ^*  peace  " 
party,  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
**  peace  "  party  attacked  the  Union  party,  but 
were  beaten  ofl^,  some  of  them  being  senously 
wounded.  Union  speeches  were  Uien  made 
and  a  guard  placed  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  raising  of  a  '*  peace  "  flag. 

On  the  26th  August,  a  "  peace  *'  flag  was  raised 
at  New  Fairfleld,  Conn.,  and  an  attempt  to  puU 
it  down  led  to  a  vigorous  flght,  in  wnich  two 
of  the  **  peace  "  men  were  aeriously,  and  it  was 
thought  fatally,  wounded.  A  siinilar  meeting 
was  attempted  the  same  day  at  Stepney,  but 
the  peace  flag  was  torn  down,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  raised^  an^  several  Union  speeches 
made.  Among  those  present  at  Stepney  was  a 
considerable  party  of  Union  men  from  Bridge- 
port, and  on  their  return,  as  they  passed  tiie 
office  of  the  Bridgeport  "  Farmer,"  which  had 
been  the  leading  oi^jan  of  the  "  peace  "  party, 
they  were,  or  conceived  that  they  were,  nissed 
and  insulted ;  whereupon  the  volunteers,  who 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
pany, attacked  and  sacked  the  office  of  the 
"Farmer." 

The  recurrence  of  these  disturbances  in  sev- 
erd  parts  of  the  State  led  Gov.  Buckingham  to 
issue  the  following  proclamation : 

A  PROCLAKATIOir. 

Eleven  States  of  the  Union  are  now  armed  and  in 
open  rebellion  against  Federal  autboritj;  tbcr  hare 
paralyzed  the  business  of  the  nation,  hare  inrolred  ua 
in  civil  war,  and  are  now  exerting  their  combined 
energies  to  rob  us  of  the  bles&ings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  greatness  of  their  crime  baa  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  human  governments.  At  this  critical 
Juncture,  our  liberties  are  still  further  imperilled  bj 
the  utterance  of  seditious  lan^piage :  by  a  traitorous 
press,  which  ezcasea  or  justifies  the  rebellion;  bj 
secret  orffanizations.  which  propose  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution ofthe  laws  or  this  State  by  force ;  by  the  public 
exhibition  of  "  peace  flags,''  falsely  so  called ;  and  by 
an  effort  to  redress  grievances  regardless  of  the  forms 
and  officers  ofthe  law. 

The  very  existence  of  our  Government,  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  entire  nation,  and  the  hopes  of  uni- 
versal freedom  demand  that  these  outrages  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  but  holds  the  person  and  the  press  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils  which  result  from  this  liberty. 
It  guarantees  the  protection  of  property,  but  it  regards 
no  property  as  sacred  which  is  usea  to  subvert  govern- 
mental autnority.  It  guarantees  the  person  from  un- 
reasonable seieure,  but  it  protects  no  individual  from 
arrest  and  punishment  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  our  country.  It  provides  by  law  for 
the  punishment  of  offences,  but  allows  no  grievance  to 
be  redressed  by  violence. 
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I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  citiiens  of  thia  State  to 
support  and  uphold  ihe  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
Government,  and  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  can 
tend  to  encourage  and  strengthen  this  conspiracy ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  to  be  active, 
diligent,  and  fearless  in  arresting  and  in  instituting 
legS  proceedings  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
disturb  the  public  pea^e,  or  those  who  are  guilty  of 
sedition  and  treason,  and  of  those  who  are  embraced 
in  combinations  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  j 
80  that  peace  may  again  be  restored  to  our  distracted 
country,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  be  preserved. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  this  State,  at 
Hartford,  this  thirty-first  day  of  August,  A.  D.  ISGl. 
WM.  A.  BIKJKLVGHA3I. 

By  His  Excellency's  command, 

«f.  Hammond  Trumbcll, 

^  Secretary  of  State. 

Oa  the  Oth  of  October  the  Legislature  met 
in  extra  session  on  the  call  of  the  Governor,  to 
provide  for  more  soldiers  and  do  it  liberally ; 
to  rectify  some  errors  in  the  militia  laws  passed 
the  previous  session,  and  to  decide  whether  the 
State  would  assume  its  share  of  the  direct  na- 
tional tax  or  leave  the  Government  to  collect 
it  In  his  Message,  Gov.  Buckingham  stated  to 
the  Legislature  that  the  expense  incurred  to  the 
Ist  of  October,  on  account  of  volunteers,  had 
been  $943,939,  which  had  been  met  by  the 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  sale  of  $800,000 
of  the  bonds  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
which  had  commanded  a  premium,  the  State 
having  no  previous  debt.  He  then  proceeded 
to  say : 

"The  calls  made  upon  volunteers,  for  the 
national  defence,  have  met  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse, and  but  for  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Government  to  accept  more  troops, 
we  might  have  had  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  in  the  field  to-day.  We  have,  however, 
organized,  equipped,  sent  into  the  field,  and 
have  now  ready  nine  regiments  of  infantry. 
Their  camp  equipage  was  complete,  and  their 
appointments  were  highly  respectable.  About 
five  thousand  Sharp's  and  Enfield  rifles  have 
been  purchased,  and  contracts  made  for  an 
equal  number  of  the  latter  arms,  which  have 
not  yet  been  delivered.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  to  arm,  uniform,  and  furnish 
complete  equipments  for  two  other  regiments 
now  rendezvousing,  aud  for  one  not  yet  organ- 
ized." 

The  Legislature  held  a  session  of  one  week, 
and  before  adjourning  conferred  on  the  Gover- 
nor unlimited  power  to  raise  volunteers ;  au- 
thorized another  loan  of  two  million  dollars, 
and  the  assuming  of  the  collection  of  the  nation- 
al tax,  by  which  15  per  cent,  would  be  saved 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Before  the  1st  of  January,  the  State  had  thir- 
teen fully  and  well  equipped  regiments  in  the 
field;  and  before  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
the  number  had  been  increased  to  fifteen  regi- 
ments, besides  a  large  number  of  her  citizens 
who  had  joined  regiments  in  other  States  or 
arms  of  the  service,  not  represented  in  the  vol- 
unteer corps  of  the  State. 

CONWAY,  William.  An  aged  seaman,  who 
was  a  quartermaster  in  the  navy,  on  duty  in 
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the  navy-yard  at  Warrington,  Florida,  when  it 
was  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  January.  When 
ordered  by  Lieutenant  Commanding  Francis  B. 
Benshaw  to  haul  down  the  national  flag,  he 
promptly  and  indignantly  refused  to  obey  the 
order.  A  naval  general  court-martial  held  for 
the  trial  of  the  commandant  of  the  yard  suh- 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "  the  pro- 
priety, justice,  and  good  policy  of  bestowing 
some  appropriate  mark  oi  approbation  of  the 
loyalty,  spirit,  and  good  conduct  of  Conway." 
The  Department  ordered  this  testimonial  of  the 
court  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  commanders 
of  all  naval  stations,  and  all  vessels  in  commis- 
sion. 

COTTON.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  year  1861  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  un- 
fortunate events  in  the  United  States,  which 
cut  off  the  largest  source  of  supply  to  the 
manufacturing  world.  Comparatively,  the 
quantities  consumed  were  as  follows : 


Great  Britain,  bales 

1826. 
660,000 
98,110 
281,100 
129,600 

1,058,810 

1S60. 
2,633,000 
972,058 
6A501 
970,200 

1861. 
2,858,000 

United  States,      "    

'848!746 

France,                 "    

578,200 

Europe  generally,** 

991,000 

Total  bales 

5,200,7M 

4,666,940 

The  increase  of  consumption  as  expressed  in 
bales  does  not  represent  the  whole  increase,  for 
the  reason  that  the  process  of  packing  has  grad- 
ually improved,  and  the  bales,  without  occupy- 
ing more  room,  contain  more  cotton.  In  1850 
the  average  weight  of  bales  was  892  lbs. ;  in 
1861,  425  lbs.  The  weight  of  United  States 
cotton  in  1850  was  423  lbs.,  and  in  1861  500 
lbs.  Hence  the  actual  increase  of  consumption 
has  been  fivefold  since  1826,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  increase  has  been  supplied  from 
the  United  States.  The  actnal  production  and 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
average  annual  export  price,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1861,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table.     (See  p.  263.) 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  lias  increased  very  rapidly  without  di- 
minishing the  surplus  spared  for  exportation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  exported  haa 
annually  and  largely  increased.  The  United 
States  surplus  has  in  fact  long  been  the  sole 
dependence  for  supplying  cotton  goods  to  Great 
Britain  and  Europe.  This  fact  has  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  English  Governmenf 
as  w^ell  as  to  the  spinners,  who  have  foreseen 
the  great  calamity  of  a  "  cotton  famine  "  which 
sooner  or  later  would  overtake  them,  and  they 
have  long  sought  other  sources  of  supply.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  India  has  been  the  scene 
of  extensive  enterprises,  and  the  results  may 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  report  of 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  January, 
1861 :  •*  The  East  India  Company's  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  introducing  American 
cotton  are  now  brought  to  a  close.  They  com- 
menced in  1788,  and  have  hitherto  resulted, 
notwithstanding  an  expenditure  of  $1,750,000, 
in  signal  failure.^'    That  India,  as  well  as  many 
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Other  places  on  the  glohe's  surface,  does  produce 
cotton  there  is  no  douht;  hut  the  cotton  is 
nowhere  equal  to  the  American. 

The  cotton  mostly  manufactured  is  of  several 
sorts  :  A  fine  long-stapled  cotton  called  **  Sea 
Island,"  grown  only  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 
It  has  a  small  hlack  seed,  and  is  easily  cleaned. 
The  quantity  is  very  small,  not  over  20,000,000 
lbs.  per  annum  being  made.  It  is  used  mostly 
for  muslin  thread  and  the  finest  numbers  of 
yams — 100  and  upwards.  It  will  command 
generally  60  cents  per  lb. ;  but  as  it  is  used 
in  those  descriptions  of  goods  of  which  the 
greatest  cost  is  the  labor,  the  price  is  not  so 
material. 

A  similar  description  of  poorer  quality  is 
grown  in  Australia  to  a  small  extent.  There  is 
also  a  long,  strong,  fine  yellowish  cotton  grown 
in  Egypt.  From  JBrazil  comes  a  coarse,  harsh, 
bright-colored  cotton,  but  strong  and  long-sta- 
pled, and  a  very  small  quantity  of  similar  cotton 
from  the  West  Indies.  These  long-stanled  cot- 
tons are  required  to  spin  into  yams  higner  than 
No.  50's,  and  make  the  "  warp,"  that  is,  the 
longitudinal  threads  of  cloth.  The  short  cot- 
tons will  not  answer  for  these  yarns. 

The  great  American  crop  is  a  soft,  white, 
silky  medium  staple,  and  is  used  for  the  lower 
or  coarse  numbers  of  warp  and  mostly  for  the 
weft.  Every  piece  of  cotton  cloth  requires 
two  to  five  times  as  much  weft  as  warp,  and 
the  whole  manufacture  requires  nine  pounds 


of  this  American  cotton  for  one  of  any  other. 
Its  price  ranges  from  6  to  12  cents.  It  is  now 
25  cents,  as  a  war  price. 

The  Indian  or  Surat  cotton  is  a  dry,  fuzzy, 
harsh,  and  very  short-stapled  article.  It  is 
used  exclusively  for  weft,  mixed  with  Ameri- 
can. If  it  is  used  alone  the  cloth  has  a  rough, 
woolly  feel,  and  after  washing  or  bleaching  has 
a  thin,  meagre  look.  It  has,  however,  a  good 
color,  and  is  cheap.  Its  market  price  is  gener- 
ally two-thirds  that  of  the  United  States  cotton. 
If  the  Unite<I  States  article  were  sufliciently 
abundant,  and  as  cheap,  the  Surat  cotton  would 
not  be  used  at  all.  The  greatest  efibrts  have 
been  made  to  naturalize  the  American  cotton 
in  India ;  but  where  it  lives  at  all,  it  in  three 
years  degenerates  into  the  Surat  sort. 

Thus  the  diflSculty  in  supply  is  not  so  much 
quantity  as  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  also  a 
serious  matter.  The  present  United  States 
growth  has  been  developed  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  of  new  land  and  labor 
in  the  space  of  sixty- six  years,  and  in  the  last 
ten  the  consumption  has  so  outmn  production 
that  the  price  has  constantly  risen  without 
drawing  f^om  other  sources  much  if  any  in- 
crease of  supply. 

The  supply  of  cotton  from  sources  other  than 
the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  the  latter 
by  44  per  cent,  up  to  1820.  From  that  time 
up  to  1845  the  United  States  supply  gained 
rapidly.  After  that  date  the  spread  of  mnini- 
facture  in  the  United  States  trenched  upon  the 
quantities  that  otherwise  could  have  been  ex- 
ported, while  on  the  part  of  other  producing 
countries  the  machine-made  goods  of  England 
gradually  supplanted  the  local  hand  manufac- 
tures. The  result  was  a  larger  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  to  be  sent  to  England,  but  also  a  larger 
demand  for  goods  thence,  until  all  the  cotton- 
prodilcing  countries,  except  the  United  States, 
buy  more  cotton  of  England  than  they  send 
thither.  The  proof  is  in  the  following  table, 
showing  from  the  official  sources  the  weight  of 
cotton  imported,  and  the  weight  of  cotton 
goods  returned  to  each  country  in  1861 : 

Cotton  ImporUd.  Goods  arid  Yam  S*p'± 
lU.  lb>. 

Eaat  Indies 877,616,500  8T3,2Sfl,110 

Brazils 18,170,100  «0,181,('00 

Ktrvpt 8,VSOO,601  16,151,oih) 

West  Indies 1,980,110  10,271,100 

ToUllbs 448,667,311  819,889,210 

There  were  reexported  from  England  166,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  the  products  of  other  countries 
to  mix  with  the  American  cotton  used  in  Eu- 
rope. Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
American  supply  is  alone  that  on  which  the 
trade  depends.  In  those  years  in  which  the 
American  crop  falls  short  the  price  rises  in  Liv- 
erpool, and,  as  a  consequence,  more  is  drawn 
from  the  other  countries,  as  in  the  year  1861. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  each  chief  source 
since  1820,  with  the  average  price  of  leading 
descriptions  in  Liverpool  for  each  year. 
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XMPOBTAnOK  OF  OOTTOII  UtfO  QUMA.T    BBITAUf 

,  BSOWIVa    THB    BOUBCKS 

OP    SUPPLY 

AND    THB    ANNUAL    ATBBAGl 

E>RICB8  IN   UYSRPOOL. 

1     U.  BUtea. 

Brazils. 

Medltem'n. 

East  Indies. 

West  Indies* 

Other  pUces. 
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Prices. 

Ibt. 

llM. 

Ibc 

Itw. 

Iba. 
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Up. 
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IH 
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IS 

S6 
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9^ 

m   9, 
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12      6 
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2^ 

06 
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8J 
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5E 

41 
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8i 
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24 

52 
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8^ 
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83 
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lU 
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fi 
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c* 

lOi    6i 
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20 
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51 
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29 
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1S29.... 
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29 
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6* 

I*  i 
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These  have  been  the  sources  of  supply,  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  high  as  the  prices  nave 
risen  in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  the  effec- 
tive demand  of  increased  consumption  among 
the  growing  numbers  and  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  most  civilized  countries, 
there  has  been  no  marked  increase  of  produc- 
tion among  the  old  sources  of  supply,  nor  have 
any  new  ones  made  their  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  long-continued  efforts  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association.  These  efforts  have 
been  numerous  and  well  directed  through  the 
agency  of  the  British  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Seeds  and 
machines  have  been  placed  at  the  command  of 
cultivators,  and  great  numbers  have  entered 
into  the  culture  without,  as  yet,  much  result 
In  the  past  year  the  efforts  of  the  Association 
have  been  directed  to  the  following  places : 

Turkey  in  Europe  has  begun  the  culture  un- 
der great  difficulties,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  government. 

Greece  has  had  seeds  distributed  throughout 
its  departments. 

Cyprus  has  80,000  acres  under  cotton,  with 
English  capital. 

Asia  Minor.  Under  Sir  Macdonald  Stephen- 
son seeds  have  been  distributed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Meander. 

Egypt.    There  are  efforts  being  made  to  in- 


crease the  production  from  100,000  bales  to 
1,000,000,  by  English  agency. 

Tunis.  The  English  influence  with  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  has  impressed  him  with  the  import- 
ance of  rivalling  Egypt  in  cotton. 

Madeira.  Cotton  has  been  introduced  with 
success. 

Sierra  Leone.  An  English  trader  has  com- 
menced the  culture,  and  native  merchants  are 
purchasing  cotton-gins  in  England. 

Sherbo.  The  supply  of  native  cotton  is  fair, 
and  with  a  steady  demand  will  increase,  it  is 
supposed. 

Liberia.  Great  efforts  are  made  to  intro- 
duce cotton  as  the  staple  culture. 

Gold  Coast.  The  English  governor  is  very 
active  in  promoting  the  cotton  culture.  Two 
societies  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  taxes 
are  payable  in  cotton,  which  sells  at  one  cent 
per  lb.  in  the  seed.  When  cleaned  it  brings 
fifteen  in  Liverpool.  There  are  many  millions  of 
Africans  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade. 

Lagos  supplies  the  present  African  cotton, 
and  the  quantity  is  about  8,500  bales.  The 
Now  York  Civilization  Society  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  an  allotment  of  five  hundred  acres 
land  to  be  cultivated  with  cotton  by  a  coloijy 
of  free  blacks  from  the  United  States.  A  sim- 
ilar company  is  organized  in  London. 
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jRker  Kiger,  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  extending  the  culture. 

Angola^  under  the  Portuguese  government, 
gives  supplies  for  the  Lisbon  market. 

Katal.  The  culture  is  extending  bj  the  in- 
troduction of  seed,  and  making  th^tax  payable 
in  cotton.  The  advantages  are  represented  as 
great. 

Cap9  Colony,  Cotton  is  supplanting  the 
grain  culture,  which  does  not  do  well. 

Ecat  Coast    Native  cotton  is  said  to  do  welL 

Cuba,  There  is  an  Anglo-Spanish  Cotton 
Company,  capital  |4,000,000,  having  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  the  cotton  culture. 

Jamaica,  The  British  Cotton  Company  is 
having  good  success,  both  in  relation  to  quality 
and  quantity. 

Tchago^  Barbadoes.  In  both  islands  cotton 
has  been  planted. 

Peru,  There  are  four  cotton  companies,  and 
a  large  number  of  small  farmers  are  operating 
upon  a  lar^e  scale  with  some  success. 

Veneeuda^  If,  Granada,  have  both  been  sup- 
plied with  seed,  and  the  culture  progresses. 

British  Guiana  is  also  the  scene  of  mission- 
ary efforts  to  promote  the  cotton  cultwe. 

Bataida,  One  proprietor  has  raised  272,000 
lbs.  from  N.  Orleans  seed,  and  1,000,000  lbs. 
from  other  seed. 

Jata,  An  estate  has  been  devoted  to  the 
culture. 

Feeje^  Islands,  The  native  cotton  is  good, 
and  grows  with  little  care. 

Australia,  The  capabilities  are  very  great, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  devote  many 
large  tracts  to  the  culture. 

Ceylon.  The  Kandy  Agricultnnd  Society 
have  applied  for  permission  to  the  people  to 
pay  taxes  in  cotton,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
growth. 

Pegu,  it  is  said,  may  prove  a  most  extensive 
cotton-growing  region. 

These  places  will  not  all  succeed  in  raising 
cotton,  but  many  of  them  may.  If  they  do, 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  them  is, 
that  they  will  assist  in  meeting  the  increased 
demand.  Thus  in  1840,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported, as  compared  with  1860,  as  follows : 

n«.  PriM. 

1^10 74a»41,0«l       188,810,801         8.5  ct«. 

1860 1»767,68«,888       1»1,80«,56&        10.85    " 

In  the  next  twenty  years  the  demand  may  be 
two  thousand  millions  lbs.  greater.  The  United 
States  cannot  supply  it,  and  new  sources  must 
be  opened  to  prevent  a  continued  rise  in  price. 

The  seceding  States  of  the  Union  entertained 
the  opinion  that  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the 
Federal  Government,  a  blockade  of  their  ports 
could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  demand 
for  cotton  in  Great  Britain  and  Franco  would 
be  so  urgent  and  powerful  as  to  compel  those 
powers  to  interfere  and  break  up  the  blockade. 
This  was  a  chief  reliance  with  them  for  success 
in  such  a  contest.  {See  Oongekss,  U.  S.)  Two 
important  considerations  were,  however,  over- 
looked by  them  in  the  formation  of  this  opin- 


ion: Great  Britain  and  France  were  so  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
that  any  interference  by  them  in  an  effective 
blockade  would  be  condemned  by  all  mankind, 
and  the  existence  of  hostilities  in  the  United 
States  would  so  dimini^  the  market  for  cotton 
manufactures  as  to  render  a  reduced  supply  of 
the  raw  material  ample  for  a  length  of  time. 

CURRENCY.    (-JAftfBAHKS.) 

CZARTORYSKI,  Prince  Adam  Gbobge, 
Duke  of  Klewan  and  Zukow,  a  Polish  states- 
man, born  at  Warsaw,  Jan.  14,  1770,  died  in 
Paris,  July  15, 1861.  He  commenced  his  studies 
in  the  house  of  hb  father.  Prince  Adam  Casimir 
CzartoiTski,  and  continued  them  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburffh,  and  afterwards  at  London. 
In  1792  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
army  against  the  Russians.  After  the  partition 
of  Poland  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Catharine  II., 
where,  being  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Grand-Duke  Alexander,  (afterward  Alexander 
I.,)  he  became  his  intimate  friend.  In  1797, 
the  Czar,  Paul  I.,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Turin.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the 
throne,  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  the  Czar 
made  him  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
signed  in  this,  capacity  the  treaty  with  England 
in  Aprils  1805.  lie  soon  after  resigned  his  port- 
folio to  accompany  the  Czar  in  the  Austrian 
campaign,  and  was  present  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  between  Austerlitz  and  the  Treatv  of 
Tilsit,  and,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  the  disposition  or  ability  of 
Napoleon  to  restore  Poland  to  her  ancient  con- 
dition, he  adhered  faithfuUy  to  Alexander,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  1814  to  Paris  and  Vienna. 

In  1815,  being  made  senator  palatine  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  Alexander,  he 
manifested  his  sympathies  for  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  which,  however,  Alexander  would 
not  grant.  As  curator  of  the  University  of 
WUna,  he  often  had  occasion  to  protect  the 
students  agunst  the  Russian  police,  and  in 
1821,  finding  himself  powerless  to  prevent 
their  persecution,  he  resigned,  and  retired  to 
his  estate  of  Pulawy,  where  he  remained  in  re- 
tirement till  the  revolution  of  1880^  when  he 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. He  convoked  the  diet  of  Dec  18, 
1880,  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Poland,  Jan.  25,  1881,  and  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Government,  to  accept 
which  he  sacrificed  his  immense  wealth.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  1881,  after  the  scenes  of 
terror  which  transpired,  he  resigned  the  pres- 
idency, and  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  under  Romarino.  On  the 
defeat  of  that  general,  and  the  capture  of  War- 
saw, in  Sept.  1831,  he  escaped  to  Paris.  His 
ancestral  estates  in  Russian  Poland  were  all 
confiscated,  and  when,  in  1846,  he  declared  in 
favor  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
drove  the  Aostrians  out  of  Cracow,  those  in 
Austria  were  also  sequestrated,  but  were  re- 
stored in  1848.    In  March,  1848,  in  an  eloquent 
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address,  he  called  upon  the  representatives  of 
Germany  and  France  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  Poland.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  abol- 
ished serfdom  on  his  estates  of  Sieniawa,  and 
gave  the  lands  in  fee  simple  to  the  serfs.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  he  attempted  to  unite  the 


cause  of  Poland  with  that  of  Turkey  in  the 
councils  of  the  Western  powers,  but  without 
success.  His  hotel  at  Paris  was  always  a  place 
of  refuge  for  his  suffering  countrymen,  who  re- 
garded him  as  in  some  sort  the  constitutional 
King  of  Pol^d. 


D 


DELAWARE,  the  smallest  State  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  except  Rhode  Island,  is  bounded 
north  by  Pennsylvania,  east  by  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  (which  separate  it  from  New 
Jersey)  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  and  west 
by  Maryland.  It  is  about  ninety-six  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty-seven  in  its  greatest  breadth ; 
and  includes  an  area  of  2,120  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  State  in  1860  was,  whites, 
90,697;  free  colored,  19,723;  slaves,  1,798. 
Tiie  Governor  is  chosen  for  four  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  nine  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  House  of  twenty-one 
members,  elected  for  one  year.  The  Governor 
in  1861  was  William  Barton,  whose  term  ex- 
pires in  1863.  This  State  has  been  classed 
with  the  Southern  or  slaveholding  States,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Northern  and  free  labor  States. 

On  the  2d  of  January  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled at  Dover,  the  capital ;  and  on  the  next 
day,  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi,  Henry 
Dickinson,  appeared  before  the  House,  and 
made  an  address.  In  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  he  invited  Delaware  to  join  the 
Southern  Confederacy  which  was  about  to  be 
formed.  He  claimed  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  said,  if  it 
was  not  admitted,  war  would  be  inevitable. 
After  his  speech,  the  House  resolved  unani- 
mously, and  the  Senate  concurred  by  a  major- 
ity, that,  "having  extended  to  the  Hon.  H. 
Dickinson,  the  commissioner  of  Mississippi, 
the  courtesy  due  him,  as  the  representative  of 
a  sovereign  State  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well 
as  to  the  State  he  represents,  we  deem"  it  proper 
and  due  to  ourselves  and  the  people  of  Delaware 
to  express  our  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
remedy  for  existing  difficulties  suggested  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Legislatm*e  of  Mississippi." 

In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Governor  Burton  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  23d  of  April,  calling  for 
the  enlistment  of  volunteers.   It  was  as  follows : 

Whertaa  a  requisition  has  been  made  upon  the  un- 
dersigned, as  Executive  of  the  said  State  of  Delaware, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  one  regiment,  consisting 
of  seren  hundred  and  eigh^  men,  to  be  immediately 
detached  from  the  militia  of''^thiB  State,  "  to  serve  as 
infantry  or  riflemen  for  the  period  of  three  months, 
unless  sooner  discharged ; "  and,  whereas,  the  laws 
of  this  State  do  not  confer  upon  the  Executive  any  au- 
thority enabling  him  to  comply  with  such  requisition, 
there  being  no  organized  mintia  nor  any  law  requiring 
such  organization  j  and  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  aU 
good  and  law-abidmg  citizens  to  preserre  the  peace 
and  sustain  the  laws  and  Goremment  under  which  we 
live,  and  by  which  our  citizens  are  protected  : 

Therefore  I,  William  Burton,  Governor  of  the  said 


State  of  Delaware,  recommend  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer companies  for  ihe  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  |>eopIe  oi  this  State  against  violence 
of  any  sort  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  For  these 
purposes  such  companies,  when  formed,  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  State  authorities,  thoueh  not  subject 
to  be  ordered  by  the  Executive  into  the  United  States 
service — ^the  law  not  vesting  in  him  such  authority. 
They  will,  however,  have  the  option  of  offering  their 
services  to  the  General  Government  for  the  defence  of 
its  capital  and  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country.  WILLUM  BURTON. 

The  State  had  no  militia  for  the  Governor 
to  call  out,  therefore  his  object  was  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  volmiteer  companies. 
This  was  the  utmost  extent  to  which  he  could 
oflBcially  act,  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  large  m^ority  of  tlie  people  of  the 
State,  who  were  resolved  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment and  defend  the  Union,  without  regard 
to  the  person  who  might  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Gov- 
emor,  finding  that  volunteers  were  freely  offered, 
issued  the  fdlowing  orders : 

DovsB,  Drlawjliie,  May  1, 1861. 

The  undersigned,  the  constitutional  commander  of 
the  forces  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  directs  that  those 
volunteer  companies  of  the  State  that  desire  to  be  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
call  of  the  President,  will  rendezvous  to  the  City  of 
Washington  with  the  least  possible  delay,  where  they 
will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  Major  Ruff,  who  has  been  detailed  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  that  purpose,  and  who  has  reported  him- 
self to  me  and  received  my  instructions.  The  regi- 
ment  will  consist  of  ten  companies,  to  serve  for  the 
period  of  three  months.  WILLIAM  BURTON, 
Governor,  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

A  regiment  was  promptly  formed  and  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  It 
consisted  of  three-months  men,  and  numbered 
about  776  men.  Subsequently,  two  regiments, 
containing  about  2,000  men,  were  enlisted  for 
the  war,  and  ccjuipped  by  the  State,  and  mus- 
tered in  the  United  States  army. 

Still  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State 
were  not  disposed  to  sustain,  by  active  efforts, 
the  hostilities  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  now  become  involved.  They  thought 
that  the  power  of  the  North  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  the  Southern  States  back  into 
the  Union ;  and  if  they  ever  again  became  apart 
of  it,  they  must  come  back  voluntarily.  As- 
suming this  position,  the  views  entertained  un- 
der it  were  exceedingly  various,  and  some  pos« 
sessed  so  great  latitude  as  to  embrace  those  who 
favored  Sie  cause  of  the  Confederate  States. 
To  those  even  who  honestly  entertained  these 
views,  war  held  out  no  prospect  but  that  of  mu- 
tual destruction.  A  separation  and  an  acknowl- 
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edgment  of  tho  Confederacy  were  regarded 
as  tho  course  of  wisdom.  Some  believed  tliafc 
bj  peac<B  and  concUiation,  the  seceding  States 
might  finally  be  indnced  to  return.  The  pem-e 
men  in  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  all  the 
Northern  States,  were  thus  actuated,  although 
some  carried  their  views  to  an  extreme.  As  a 
general  fact,  they  were  men  who  loved  the 
Union,  and  earnestly  desired  its  restoration. 
They  had  no  antipathy  to  the  institutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  were  in  a  manner  de- 
void of  every  feeling  of  interest  or  anxiety  on 
the  point  concerning  which  those  who  elected 
the  Federtd  Administration  and  those  who 
plotted  and  organized  the  Confederate  States 
uad  for  years  heen  at  issue.  War,  with  them, 
as  with  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  *^  was  tiual, 
inevitable  dissolution." 

In  Delaware,  tliere  were  not  only  many  citi- 
zens opposed  to  the  war,  but  there  were  a  few 
who  heartily  desired  the  success  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  *  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his 
report,  at  the  session  of  Congress  which  com- 
menced in  December,  1861,  says :  **  At  the  date 
of  my  last  report  in  July,  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  were 
threatened  with  rebellion.  In  Delaware,  the 
good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people  have 
triumphed  over  the  unholy  schemes  of  traitors." 

On  the  27th  of  June,  a  "  peace  "  Convention 
assembled  at  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  was  held  in  the  open  air.  A  large  number 
of  persons — nearly  two  thousand — were  pres- 
ent. The  first  speaker  began  by  observing  that 
eleven  States  had  gone  out  of  the  Union,  which 
he  deplored,  but  tliey  were  determined  to  go 
out,  and  had  gone,  acting  upon  tho  glorious 
principle,  that  all  government  derived  its  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  **They, 
eight  millions  of.  freemen,  had  resented  contin** 
ued  aggression  and  intermeddling,  until  the 
election  of  a  Republican  placed  the  last  feather 
upon  the  back  of  the  people,  and  they  had 
calmly,  quietly,  determinedly  retired.  In  G(m1's 
name  let  them  go  unmolested.  Would  Dela- 
ware give  money  or  men  to  hold  States  as  con- 
quered provinces?  or  allow  the  seceded  States 
to  be  governed  by  free  people,  in  whatever 
manner  they  chose  to  be  governed  ?  Could  the 
South  be  subjugated  ?  l^ver.  All  the  wealth 
of  mines  and  kingdoms  would  not  restore  the 
country  to  its  unembarrassed  condition.  All  ex- 
penditures were  needless,  as  there  were  not  men 
enough  in  tho  North  to  conquer  a  free  people 
fighting  for  their  rights,  even  against  any  odds. 
Who  would  not,  therefore,  favor  peace  now,  if 
ages  would  still  produce  the  same  results  ?  Let 
the  tax-payers  of  Delaware  come  forth  for  peace, 
which  would  accomplish  all  that  war  could  do." 

Of  the  resolutions  adopted,  the  first  repudi- 
ated war  in  any  case,  and  preferred  a  peace- 
able recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  The  second  stated  that 
the  appellation  "  traitor,"  as  applied  to  citizens 
of  Delaware,  using  the  right  of  free  speech, 
could  neither  intimidate  nor  convince  them. 
17     A 


The  other  resolutions  related  to  local  affairs. 
The  eflfect  of  all  these  movements  was  not 
only  to  call  in  question  the  uprightness  of  the 
contest,  but  to  withhold  and  embarrass,  so  far 
as  their  small  influence  extended,  the  energy  of 
the  Government.  The  popular  favor,  however, 
was  so  strong  in  support  of  the  Government! 
and  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  indignation  manifested 
by  the  people,  and  the  arrest  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  persons  of  disloyal  sentiments,  all  these 
**  peace  "  movements  soon  subsided. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  assembled  at  Dover.  Ihe  (Governor, 
in  his  Message  to  this  body,  said :  **  Onr  citi- 
zens have  acted  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  them,  and  well  deserve  the  quiet  they  have 
ei\joyed.  Thoee,  if  there  be  any,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  some  everywhere,  whose  sympa- 
thies incline  to  the  South,  are  ouiescent,  laying 
no  impediments  in  tho  way  of  the  Government, 
nor  alibrding  its  enemies  any  sort  of  aid.  Some 
of  the  innumerable  rumors  afloat  throughout 
the  country  may,  perhaps,  represent  a  dlfl'erent 
state  of  things ;  but  were  the  test  of  truth  prop- 
erly applied  to  these  reports,  most  of  them 
would  be  found  wholly  unreliable. 

Some  movement  was  made  at  this  session  to 
pass  a  bill,  providing  for  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  within  the  State.  The  scheme 
was  based  upon  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  certain  sum  to  establish  a  fund  tow- 
ards securing  full  and  fair  compensation  to  the 
owners.    It  was  not  successful. 

DERBY,  Georob  H.,  was  bom  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  New  York, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1861,  aged  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  descended  from  E.  U.  Derby, 
of  Salem,  who  fitted  out  many  armed  thips 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  after- 
wards became  the  pioneer  in  opening  from 
Salem  the  trade  to  India,  China,  and  the  Baltic. 
George  II.  Derby  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  the  class  of  1646,  in  which  he  attained  a 
prominent  position.  He  was  at  once  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  ord- 
nance, and  for  his  excellence  as  a  topographer, 
was  transferred  in  1847  to  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

Severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  in  1847,  he  was  brevetted  to  the  post 
of  First  Lieutenant  "  for  his  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct "  on  this  occasion.  He  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  for 
two  years  was  employed  by  Government  to 
erect  several  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida and  Alabama.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  exposed  himself  to  a  sun-stroke,  which  affect- 
ed his  sight  and  resulted  in  a  softening  of  the 
brain,  terminating  his  life  in  tlie  prime  of  man- 
hood. He  was  alike  distinguished  as  an  ofiScer 
and  a  writer.  His  Phoenixiania  has  circulated 
from  California  to  Maine,  while  his  brilliant  tal- 
ents, genial  humor,  and  sparkling  wit  endeared 
him  both  to  the  army  and  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. 
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DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN 
1861.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  year  1861 
properly  commences  at  the  Inaagaration  of  the 
President  on  the  4th  of  March.  A  new  Presi- 
dent, a  new  party,  a  new  Cabinet,  composed  of 
public  men  who  had  never  before  held  such 
positions,  came  into  power  on  that  day.  New 
and  unusual  scenes  could  be  discerned  rapidly 
rising  to  view  in  the  future  which  would  raise 
new  questions  and  new  aspects  of  old  ones. 
Commencing  about  this  date,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  retiiing  Administration,  Mr.  Black, 
appears  on  the  28th  of  February  addressing  a 
circular  "to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States,''  in  which  he  states  that  *^  the  election 
of  last  November  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  that  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  republican  or  anti-slavery  party;  that 
the  preceding  discussion  had  been  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  topics  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  negro  slavery ; 
that  every  Northern  State  cast  its  whole  elec- 
toral vote  (except  three  in  New  Jersey)  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  while  in  the  whole  South  the  popular 
sentiment  against  him  was  almost  absolutely 
universal.  Some  of  the  Southern  States,  imme- 
diately after  the  election,  took  measures  for  sep- 
arating themselves  from  the  Union,  and  others 
soon  followed  their  example."  The  result  of 
this  was  the  assembling  of  a  congress  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  provisional  Constitution  for 
what  was  styled  the  "  Confederate  States  of 
America."    He  then  proceeded  to  say : 

It  is  not  improbable  that  persons  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  States  which  have  thus  attempted  to  throw 
off  their  Federal  obligations  will  seek  a  recognition  of 
their  independence  by  the  European  powers.  In 
the  event  of  such  an  effort  being  made,  yon  ore  ex- 
pected by  the  President  to  use  such  means  as  may  in 
your  judgment  be  proper  and  necessary  to  prevent  its 
success. 

The  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Preaident*s  Message  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  the  States  have  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  secede  from  the  Union,  are  still  un< 
answerea,  and  are  believed  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
grounds  upon  which  they  have  attempted  to  justify 
tne  revolutionary  act  of  severing  the  bonds  which 
connect  them  with  their  sister  States,  are  regarded  as 
wholly  insufficient.  This  Government  has  not  relin- 
quished its  constitutioncd  jurisdiction  within  the 
territory  of  those  States,  and  does  not  desire  to 
do  so. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Seward,  the  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  "all  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
States,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  instructions 
of  his  predecessor,  and  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent, having  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  an  unquestioned 
election,  and  of  the  directions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, renewed  the  injunction  above  mentioned, 
and  relied  upon  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
possible  diligence  and  fidelity  on  their  part  to 
counteract  and  prevent  the  designs  of  those 


who  would  invoke  foreign  intervention  to  em* 
barrass  or  overthrow  the  Republic.  They  were 
instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Governments  to 
which  they  were  commissioned,  the  consider- 
ation that  "  the  present  disturbances  had  their 
origin  only  in  popular  passions  excited  under 
novel  circumstances  of  a  very  transient  charac- 
ter, and  that  while  not  one  person  of  well- 
balanced  mind  has  attemptea  to  show  that 
dismemberment  of  the  Union  would  be  per- 
manently conducive  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  even  his  own  State  or  section,  much  less  of 
all  the  States  and  sections  of  our  country,  the 
people  themselves  still  retain  and  cherish  a 
profound  confidence  in  our  happy  Constitution, 
together  with  a  veneration  ana  affection  for  it 
such  as  no  other  form  of  government  ever  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
established." 

Another  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia^  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Denmark,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  relative  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  mar- 
itime war.  It  presents  the  whole  case  as  it 
stood  at  that  date.  It  states  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  our  proposition  to  the  Paris 
congress  in  1856,  the  action  of  that  congress, 
and  the  ground  the  Administration  was  ready 
to  assume  on  the  subject.  The  entire  letter  is 
too  important  to  be  abridged,  as  it  oontaina 
propositions  which  were  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion in  all  the  courts  above  named  for  ensuing 
months : 

Department  or  State,     ) 
Wasbinotor,  April  24*  1S61.  J 

Sir  :  The  advocates  of  benerolence  and  the  believers 
in  human  progress,  encouraged  b;^  the  slow  though 
marked  meliorations  of  the  barbarities  of  war  which 
hare  obtained  in  modem  times,  have  been,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  recently  engaged  with  much  assiduity  in 
endeavoring  to  effect  some  modifications  of  the  law  of 
nations  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime 
war.  In  the  spirit  of  these  movements  the  President 
of  the  United  states,  in  the  year  1854,  submitted  to 
the  several  maritime  nations  two  propositions,  to 
which  he  solicited  their  assent  as  permanent  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  Free  ships  make  free  goods ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  effects  or  goods  belonging  to  subjects  or  citizens 
of  a  power  or  state  at  war  are  free  from  capture  or 
confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war. 

2.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy*s 
vessel  is  not  subject  to  confiscation  unless  the  same  be 
contraband  of  war. 

Several  of  the  Governments  to  which  these  propo- 
sitions were  submitted  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  them,  while  some  others,  which  were  in  a  state 
of  war,  intimated  a  desire  to  defer  acting  thereon  until 
the  return  of  peace  should  present  what  they  thought 
would  be  a  more  auspicious  season  for  such  inter^t- 
ins  nesotiations. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  a  congress  was  in  session 
at  Paris.  It  consisted  of  several  maritime  powers, 
represented  bjr  their  plenipotentiaries,  namelv,  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Kussia,  Prussia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey.  That  congress  having  taken  up  the  gen- 
eral subject  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
in  this  letter,  on  the  day  before  mentioned,  came  to  an 
agreement,  which  they  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  decla- 
ration, to  the  efiTect  following,  namely  : 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
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2.  The  neatnl  fla^  covers  enemj's  good«»  with  the 
exceptioQ  of  oontrabiand  of  war. 

8.  Ifentral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  Uable  to  capture  under  enemj's  flax. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  bindin£^  mutt  be  eneot- 
iTe;  tiiai  is  to  saj,  maintained  bj  tbroes  suflicieni 
really  to  preTent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  agreement  pledged  the  parties  constituting  the 
congress  to  bring  the  declaration  thus  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  States  which  had  not  been  repre- 
sented in  that  body,  and  to  inrite  them  to  accede  to  it 
The  congress,  howcTer,  at  the  same  time  insisted,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  declaraUon  should  bo  binding 
only  on  tne  powers  who  were  or  should  become  parties 
to  It  as  one  whole  and  indirisible  compact ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  parties  who  bad  agreed,  and  those  who 
shomd  afterwards  accede  to  it,  should,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same,  enter  into  no  arrangement  on  the 
a|)plication  of  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  without 
stipulating  for  a  strict  obserrance  of  the  four  points 
resolred  by  the  declaration. 

The  declaration,  which  I  hare  thus  substantially  re- 
cited, of  course  preyented  all  the  powers  which  became 
parties  to  it  from  acce^tinsf  the  two  propositions  which 
had  been  before  submitted  to  the  maritime  nations  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  declaration  was,  in  due  time,  submitted  by  the 
GoTemments  represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  President,  about  the  Uth  of  July,  1856,  made 
known  to  the  States  concerned  his  unwillingness  to 
accede  to  the  declaration.  In  making  that  announce- 
ment on  behalf  of  this  €k>Ternment,  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Marcy,  called  the  attention  of  those  States  to  the 
following  points,  namely : 

1st.  Tnat  the  second  and  third  propositions,  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  declaration,  are  substantially  the 
same  with  the  two  propositions  which  had  before  been 
submitted  to  the  maritmie  States  by  the  President. 

2d.  That  the  Paris  declaration,  with  the  conditions 
annexed,  was  inadmissible  by  the  United  States  in 
three  respects,  namely :  1st  That  the  (}oyemment  of 
the  United  States  could  not  give  its  assent  to  the  first 
proposition  contained  in  the  declaration,  namely,  that 
"  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,"  although  it 
was  willing  to  accept  it  with  an  amendment  wnich 
should  exempt  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
though  belonging  to  belligerent  States,  from  seizure 
or  confiscation  by  nationu  vessels  in  maritime  war. 
2d.  That  for  this  reason  the  stipulation  annexed  to  the 
declaration,  viz. :  that  the  propositions  must  be  taken 
alto^ther  or  refected  altogether,  without  modification, 
could  not  be  allowed.  Sd.  That  the  fourth  condition 
annexed  to  the  declaration,  which  provided  that  the 
parties  acceding  to  it  should  enter  into  no  negotiation 
for  any  modifications  of  the  law  of  maritime  war  with 
nations  which  should  not  contain  the  four  points  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  declaration,  seemed  inconsistont 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  national  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1856,  Mr.  Mason,  then  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  France  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  for  its  adherence,  with  the 
United  States,  to  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  provided  the  first  of  them 
should  be  amended  as  specified  in  Mr.  Marcy's  noto  to 
the  Count  de  Sartiges  on  the  28th  of  July,  1856.  Mr. 
Mason  accordingly  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  imperial  Government  of  France,  which  was  dis- 
posed to  entertain  the  matter  favorably,  but  which 
failed  to  communicate  its  decision  on  the  subject  to 
him.  Similar  instructions  regarding  the  matter  were 
addressed  by  this  department  to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  min- 
ister at  London,  on  tne  Slst  day  of  Januair,  1857 ;  but 
the  proposition  above  referred  to  had  not  oeen  directly 
presented  to  the  British  Government  by  him  when  the 
administration  of  this  Government  by  I'ranklin  Pierce, 
during  whose  term  these  proceedings  occurred,  came 
to  an  end  on  the  8d  of  March,  1857,  and  was  succeeded 


b^  that  of  Jamee  Buehanan,  who  directed  the  neooti- 
ationt  to  be  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  nim 
to  examine  the  questions  involved,  and  they  have  ever 
since  remained  in  that  state  of  suspension. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  now  taken 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
communicate  his  views  upon  it,  with  a  disposition  to 
brinj^  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  con> 
elusion. 

For  that  purpose  you  are  hereby  instructed  to  seek 
an  early  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Maj- 
es^*s  Government  to  the  subject,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
the  accession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  congress,  with  tiie  con- 
ditions annexed  by  that  body  to  the  same ;  and  if  you 
shall  find  that  Government  so  disposed,  you  will  then 
enter  into  a  convention  to  that  effect,  substantially  in 
the  form  of  a  project  for  that  purpose  herewith  trans- 
mitted to  you ;  the  convention  to  take  effect  fh)m  the 
time  when  the  due  ratifications  of  the  same  shall  have 
been  exchanged.  It  is  presumed  that  you  vrill  need 
no  special  explanation  of^the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
necessary  conferences  with  the  Government  to  which 
you  are  accredited.  Its  assent  is  expected  on  the 
g^und  that  the  proposition  Is  accepted  at  iU  sugges- 
tion, and  in  the  form  it  has  preferred.  For  your  own 
information  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent adheres  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  mv  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Marcy,  that  it  would  be  eminenUy  desirable 
for  the  good  of  all  nations  that  the  property  and  effects 
of  private  individuals,  not  contrabano,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  seixure  and  confiscation  by  national  vessels 
in  maritime  war.  If  the  time  and  circumstances  were 
propitious  to  a  prosecution  of  the  negotiation  with  that 
object  in  view,  he  would  direct  ihta  it  should  be  as- 
siauously  pursued.  But  the  right  season  seems  to 
have  passed,  at  least  for  the  present  Europe  seems 
once  more  on  the  verge  of  quite  general  wars.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  American  people  have 
raised  the  standaixl  of  insurrection,  and  proclaimed  a 

Erovisional  government,  and,  through  their  organs, 
ave  taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to 
prey  upon  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Pruaence  and  humanity  combine  in  persuading  the 
President,  under  the  circumstences,  that  it  is  wise  to 
secure  the  lesser  good  offered  by  the  Paris  copgress, 
without  waiting  indefinitely  in  hope  to  obtain  the 
greater  one  ofiered  to  the  maritime  nations  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Cbablis  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  Ac,  ^c. 

Convention  upon  the  su^edo/the  rights  o/belliaerenU 
and  netUrats  in  time  of  tccWt  between  tlie  'Unitea  Siatet 
of  America  and  her  Mnjeaty  the  Queen  of  Qreai  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  equally  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  define  with  more  precision  the 
righto  of  belligerenU  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  have, 
for  thatpnrpose,  conferred  ftiU  powers,  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  upon  Charles  F.  Adams,  accred- 
ited as  their  envoy  extraordinaiy  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  her  said  Majesty,  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  ex- 
changed their  full  powers,  have  concluded  the  follow- 
ing articles : 

Articlb  I.  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband  of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  of  the  enemy. 
Abticlb  II.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified 
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bj  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  bj 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  br 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing* 
ton,  within  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  signature, 
or  sooner  if  possible.  In  faith  whereof,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  convention 
m  duplicate,  and  have  thereto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
(1861.) 

Prussia, — ^These  circulars  are  followed  by 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  with  each  of 
the  ministers  of  this  country  to  foreign  courts, 
in  copious  detail.  Commencing  with  Prussia, 
the  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Judd,  the  newly- 
appointed  minister,  is  under  the  date  of  March. 
Mr.  Seward  writes : 

Sir  :  Contrary  to  what  nsnally  happens  in  ^vine  in- 
structions to  a  minister  going  abroad,  I  am  directed  by 
the  President  to  ask  yon  to  ^  your  attention  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  keep  it  constantlv  fixed,  on  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  attempt  which  is 
being  made  to  detach  several  of  the  States  from  the 
Federal  Union,  and  to  organize  them  as  an  independ- 
ent republic  under  the  name  of  the  "Confederate 
States  of  America." 

You  are  well  aware  of  what  you  will  find  Europeans 
unable  to  understand,  namclv,  that  owing  to  the  very 
peculiar  structure  of  our  Feaeral  Gk)vemment,  and  th*e 
equally  singular  character  and  habits  of  the  American 
people,  this  Government  not  only  wiselv  but  neces- 
sarily hesitates  to  resort  to  coercion  and  compulsion 
to  secure  a  return  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  tne  peo- 

J)le  to  their  customary  allegiance.  The  Union  was 
urmed  upon  popular  consent,  and  must  always  prac- 
tically stand  on  the  same  basis.  The  temporary  causes 
of  alienation  must  pass  away ;  there  must  needs  be 
disasters  and  disappointments  resulting  fh>m  the  exer- 
cise of  unlawful  authority  by  the  revolutionists,  while 
happily  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  general  and  pro<- 
found  sentiment  of  loyalty  pervading  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  United  States.  While  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of*  the  President  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  and 
rightful  authoritv  of  the  Union  everywhere  with  firm- 
ness as  well  as  (fiscretion,  he  at  the  same  time  relies 
with  ^reat  confidence  on  the  salutary  working  of  the 
agencies  I  have  mentioned,  to  restore  the  harmony  and 
Union  of  the  States.  But  to  this  end  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  disafiected  States  shall  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  favor  or  recognition  from  foreign 
nations. 

It  is  understood  that  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  of  America  have  sent,  or  are  about  to  send, 
agents  to  solicit  such  recognition  in  Europe,  although 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  supposing  Prussia  to  ho 
one  of  the  nations  to  which  application  will  be  made. 
An  almost  electric  political  connection,  however,  ex- 
ists between  the  several  capitals  of  western  Europe, 
and  therefore  your  most  efiicient  and  unfailing  efforts 
must  be  put  forth  directly,  and  even  indirectly,  to 
prevent  the  success  of  that  ill-starred  design. 

Mr.  Seward  then  calls  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Judd  to  his  general  circular  to  all  oar  ministers, 
dated  March  9th,  and  says : 

It  may  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  that  communication,  as  in  this,  I  have  forborne 
altogether  from  discussing  the  groundless  complaints 
and  pretexts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  organs 
of  disunion  to  justify  the  rash  and  perilous  revolution 
which  they  are  attempting  to  inaugurate.  I  have 
practised  this  reticence  not  oecause  the  point  is  unim- 
portant, but  because  the  dispute  is  purely  a  domestic 
one,  and  the  President  would  not  willingly  have  the 
arohives  of  our  legations  bear  testimony  to  so  un- 


American  a  proceeding  as  an  acknowledgment,  even 
by  indirection,  that  this  Government  ever  consented  to 
join  issue  upon  a  purely  family  matter  of  this  kind 
t\ith  a  portion  of  our  own  citizens  before  a  foreign 
tribunal.  Nevertheless,  should  you  find  that  any 
weight  is  given  to  those  complaints  and  pretexts  in  the 
court  to  which  you  are  accredited,  your  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  transactions  involved,  will,  I  am  sure, 
enable  you  to  meet  them  conclusively  and  satisfiictorily 
without  precise  instructions  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  continued  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Prussia  until  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Judd,  writes  to  Mr.  Seward  under 
date  of  Berlin,  May  8th :  "  Baron  Schleinitz, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  gave  me  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  this  Government, 
from  the  principle  of  unrelenting  opposition  to 
all  revolutionary  movements,  would  be  one  of 
the  last  to  recognize  any  de  facto  government 
of  the  disaffected  States  of  the  American 
Union." 

Again,  under  date  of  May  16th,  he  writes : 
"  Baron  Schleinitz  informed  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
as  to  Prussian  subjects  engaging  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  in 
fitting  out  privateers,  or  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  our  commerce." 

Again,  under  date  of  May  26th,  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Seward :  "  Prussia  will  take  efiSclent  steps 
to  sustain  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  protection  of  property  and  commerce, 
and  will  do  all  she  can,  consistently  with  her 
obligations  to  other  Governments,  to  sustaiQ 
the  vigorous  action  of  our  Government  in  main- 
taining law  and  order." 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Baron  Schleinitz  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian 
Minister  at  Washington,  referring  to  doubts  pre- 
vailing in  Europe  about  the  treatment  to  which 
neutrd  shipping  might  be  subjected  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disturbances  in  the  United 
States,  and  requests  him  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  Federal.  Government 
thereupon. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  reply,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
further  adds : 

Baron  Schleinitz,  in  this  communication,  has  re- 
marked that  it  would  certainl  v  be  most  desirable  for 
Ftussia  that  this  Government  should  embrace  this 
occasion  to  announce  its  adhesion  to  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  Paris.  But  that  if  this  could  not  be 
attained,  then,  for  the  present,  the  Government  o! 
Prussia  would  urge  that  an  exposition  mig;ht  be  made, 
to  be  obligatory  during  the  present  intestine  disturb- 
ances in  the  United  States,  in  re|yrard  to  the  applica- 
tion generally  of  the  second  and  third  principles  of  the 
Paris  declaration  to  neutral  shippins. 

The  second  principle  of  the  Paris  declaration  is,  that 
the  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  not  contra- 
band of  war. 

The  third  principle  is.  that  the  sood^  not  contra- 
band of  war,  of  a  neutral  found  on  Doara  an  enemy's 
vessel  are  exempt  from  confiscation. 

The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  informing 
Baron  Gerolt,  by  authority  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Government  cheerfully  decbires 
its  assent  to  these  principles  in  the  present  case,  and 
to  continue  until  tne  insurrection  wnich  now  unhap- 
pily exists  in  the  United  States  shall  have  come  to  an 
end,  and  they  will  be  fullv  observed  by  this  Gorem- 
ment  in  its  relations  with  Prussia. 
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At  the  same  tiin«  he  states  that  the  newl^ 
Appointed  Minister,  Mr.  Jndd,  was  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia for  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  at 
Paris. 

SimQar  insimctions  and  powers  were  giren  to  all 
the  Ministers  appointed  to  conduct  diplomatic  inter- 
coorse  with  all  existing  maritime  powers.  This  Got- 
ernment,  in  these  instmctions,  dedared  its  continued 
desire  and  prelerence  for  the  amendment  of  the  Paris 
decUration  proposed  by  this  Government  in  18d6»  to 
the  effect  that  private  or  iodiridua)  property  of  non- 
combatanta,  whether  belonging  to  belFi^rent  Sutes  or 
not,  shoald  be  exempted  from  coofiacatiorf  in  maritime 
war.  But  recurring  to  the  previous  failure  to  secure 
the  adoptioD  of  that  amendment,  this  Government  in- 
structed its  ministers,  if  they  should  find  it  necessary, 
to  waive  it  for  the  present,  and  to  ueffotiate  our  adhe- 
sioQ  to  the  declaration  pure  and  simple. 

The  riglit  of  the  United  States  to  close  any 
of  the  national  ports  "which  have  already 
fidlea,  or  which  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  either  directly  or  in  the  lenient  and 
equitable  form  of  the  blockade,"  is  understood 
as  not  qualified  or  mo<lified. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  an  indirect  inti- 
mation that  a  separate  treaty  with  PrusHia  was 
not  considered  necessary  by  that  conrt,  but 
the  simple  adhesion  of  the  Qoverument  of  the 
United  States  to  the  articles  of  the  Paris  treaty 
would  be  sufficient. 

Belgium, — On  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard addressed  instructions  to  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Belgium.  The  policy 
of  the  Administration  toward  the  seceded  States 
at  that  date  is  thus  stated  : 

Formidable  as  the  conspiracy  seemed  st  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  policy  of 
the  present  Administration  in  regard  to  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people — a  policy  of  conciliation,  forbear- 
ance, and  firmness — and  that  the  conspiracy  will  thus 
fall  for  want  of  ultimate  adoption  by  the  States  them- 
selves which  are  expected  to  constitute  the  new  Con- 
federacy. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
says  the  Secretary,  will  be  to  counteract,  by  all 
proper  means,  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of  that 
projected  Confederacy  at  their  respective 
courts.  They  are  expected  not  to  engage  in 
any  discussion  which  the  agents  of  the  dis- 
unionists  may  attempt  to  initiate  on  the  merits 
of  their  proposed  revolution.  The  President 
will  not  consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
interpellation  of  any  foreign  power  in  a  contro- 
versy which  is  merely  a  domestic  one.  He  then 
proceeds  : 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  Ibat  the  agents  of 
the  disunionists  will  attempt  to  win  favor  for  their 
scheme  of  reco^ition  by  aflecting  to  sympathize  with 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  European  nations 
in  their  discontent  with  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  promising  to  receive  the  fabrics  of 
such  nations  on  more  favorable  terms.  You  will  be 
able  to  reply  to  such  seductions  as  these  that  the  new 
tariff  laws  thus  complained  of  are  revenue  laws  deem- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  necessary 
under  new  and  peculiar  circumstances ;  that  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  such  laws  are  not,  and  cannot  be. 


permanent ;  that  if,  as  is  now  pretendad,  they  shall 
prove  to  be  onerous  to  foreign  commerce,  they  will,  of 
course,  prove  also  to  be  unihiitfiil  of  revenue,  and 
that,  in  that  case,  they  will  necessarily  be  promptly 
modified.  The  inconvenience,  if  any  shall  result  from 
them,  will  therefore  be  temporary  and  practically 
harmless.  Nor  will  any  statesman  of  a  foreign  coun- 
tnr  need  to  be  informed  that  the  consumption  of  the 
&brics  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  favored  by  the 
so-called  seceding  States  chiefly  takes  place,  not  with- 
in those  States,  but  in  a  very  larse  decree  in  the  Sutes 
which  remain  undisturbed  by  thu  unhappy  attempt  at 
revolution. 

Under  date  of  May  10th,  Mr.  Sanford  wrote 
that  he  had  been  received  by  the  King  on  the 
8th,  who  spoke  but  generally  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  Southern  States^  said  he  hoped  some 
peaceful  issue  would  be  found,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  would  prevail,  and  then 
referred  to  the  growing  markets  they  had  for 
manufactures  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Seward  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  M.  de 
Vridre  on  the  subject  of  the  eflTorts  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Confederate  States  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  the  European  powers.  M.  de 
Yridre  replied  that  no  application  had  been 
made  to  him  in  this  view,  **  nor  would  it  now 
be  entertained  if  made.  The  revolution  would 
receive  no  sanction  by  any  act  of  Belgium.^* 
He  also  spoke  of  the  new  tariff  with  a  great 
deal  of  feeling,  and  said  it  was  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  their  interests,  instancing  in  point  that 
forty  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  or  window 
glass  had  been  stopped  in  consequence. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Sanford  that  the  negotiation  of  a  convention 
with  the  Government  of  Belgium,  on  the  rights 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  was 
desirable ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  endeavoi* 
to  effect  that  obiect.  Again,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  Mr.  Seward  writes : 

You  are  aware  that  the  declaration  of  Paris  enjoins 
each  of  the  parties  that  have  signed  it  not  to  negotiate 
any  other  changes  of  the  law  ofnations  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  war.  We  have  supposed 
that  this  would  operate  to  prevent  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  France,  from  receiving  our  accession  to  the 
declaration,  if  we  should  insist  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Marcy,  namely,  the  exemption  of 

Srivate  property  of  non-beUigerenta  from  connscation. 
ut  we  should  now,  at  the  instructions  heretofore 
given  you  have  already  informed  you,  vastly  prefer  to 
have  that  amendment  accepted.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  let  the  convention  be  made  for  adher- 
ence to  the  declaration  pure  and  simple. 

No  answer  was  received  from  the  Belgian 
Government  on  this  proposition,  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  await  the  action  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August  Mr.  Seward 
again  wrote  to  Mr.  Sanford  that  "  there  is  no 
especial  urgency  (m  our  part  for  the  considera- 
tion, by  the  Belgian  Government,  of  our  prop- 
osition to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  before  the  similar  propositions, 
submitted  to  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments, shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  them ; 
although  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  carry 
overtures  into  effect  when  the  Belgian  Govern' 
ment  shall  desire." 
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Mexico, — ^The  instructions  to  Mr.  Corwin,  the 
American  Minister  to  Mexico,  are  dated  April 
6th.    Mr.  Beward  writes : 

The  President  does  not  expect  that  jou  will  allude 
to  the  origin  or  causes  of  our  domestic  difficulties  in 
your  intercourse  with  the  Ctovemment  of  Mexico, 
although  that  Gk)Temment  will  rightfully,  as  well  as 
reasonably,  ask  what  are  his  expectations  of  their 
course  and  their  end.  On  the  contrarv",  the  President 
will  not  suffer  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  engaj^  in  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  those 
difficulties  in  the  presence  of  forei^  powers,  much 
less  to  invoke  even  their  censure  against  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  have  arrayed  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  authority. 

But  you  are  instructed  to  assure  the  Government  of 
Mexico  that  these  difficulties  having  arisen  out  of  no 
deep  and  permanent  popular  discontent,  either  in  re- 
gard to  our  system  of  government  itself,  or  to  the 
exercise  of  its  authority,  and  being  attended  by  social 
evils  which  are  as  ruinous  as  they  are  unnecessary, 
while  no  organic  change  that  is  contemplated  could 
possibly  bring  to  any  portion  of  the  American  people 
any  advantas^  of  securi^,  peace,  prosperity,  or  hap- 
piness, equu  to  those  whicn  the  Federal  Union  so 
effectually  guarantees,  the  President  confidently  be- 
lieves and  expects  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  that  hitherto  has  never 
failed  them,  will  speedily  and  in  a  constitutional  way 
adopt  all  necessary  remedies  for  the  restoration  of 
the  public  peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

The  success  of  this  Government,  in  conducting 
affairs  to  that  consummation,  may  depend  in  some 
small  degree  on  the  action  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  in  this  new  emergency.  The  President 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  Mexico,  instead  of  being  bene- 
fited by  the  prostration  or  the  obstruction  of  Federal 
authority  in  this  country,  would  be  exposed  by  it  to 
new  and  fearful  dangers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy  in  Mexico  must  necessarily  operate 
OS  a  seduction  to  those  who  are  conspiring  against  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  to  seek  strength  and  aggran- 
dizement for  themselves  by  conquests  in  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  Thus,  even  the  dull- 
est observer  is  at  lost  able  to  see  what  was  long  ago 
distinctly  seen  by  those  who  ore  endowed  with  any 
considerable  perspicacity,  that  peace,  order,  and  con- 
stitutional authority  in  each  and  all  of  the  several 
republics  of  this  continent  are  not  exclusively  an 
interest  of  any  one  or  more  of  them,  but  a  common  and 
indispensable  interest  of  them  all. 

Again,  Mr.  Seward  says : 

Ton  may  possibly  meet  agents  of  this  projected 
Confederacy  busy  in  preparing  some  further  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico.  You  will  not  fail  to  assure  the  Ghov- 
emment  of  Mexico  that  the  President  never  has,  nor 
can  ever  have,  any  sympathy  with  such  designs,  in 
whatever  quarter  they  may  arise,  or  whatever  charac- 
ter they  may  take  on. 

Mr.  Corwin,  on  the  29th  of  May,  writes  in 
reply :  "  The  present  Government  of  Mexico  is 
well  affected  towards  us  in  our  present  difficul- 
ties, but,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  be  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  might 
produce  war  with  the  South,  unless  protected 
by  promise  of  aid  from  the  United  States." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  Mr.  Corwin  again 
writes :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  whilst  this  Grov- 
emment  will  endeavor  to  preserve  peaceful  re- 
lations with  all  the  European  powers  on  fair 
terms,  it  regards  the  United  States  as  its  true 
and  only  reliable  friend  in  any  struggle  which 
may  involve  the  national  existence." 

Oreat  Britain, — ^In  a  letter  of  instructions  to 


Mr.  Adams,  dated  April  10th,  Mr.  Seward  first 
presents  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  disunion 
movement,  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  that  movement  and  its  agents 
should  be  treated  by  Mr.  Adams  at  the  court  ol 
Great  Britain.    He  says: 

Before  considering  the  arguments  you  arc  to  nsc,  it 
is  important  to  in£cate  those  which  you  are  not  to 
eooploy  in  executing  that  mission : 

First.  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole 
American  people  have,  with  much  emotion,  the  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  and  fHendshij)  toward  the 
United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  em- 
barrassments, which  have  been  made  on  apt  occasions 
by  her  Majesty  and  her  ministers.  Tou  will  make  due 
acknowledgment  for  these  manifestations,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or 
national  kindness.  Tou  will  make  no  admissions  of 
weakness  in  our  Constitution,  or  of  apprehension  on 
the  port  of  the  Government  You  will  rather  prove, 
as  you  easily  can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our 
country  with  that  of  other  States,  that  its  Constitution 
and  government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any 
people.  You  will  in  no  case  listen  to  any  suggestions 
of  compromise  by  this  (Government,  under  foreign 
auspices,  with  ita  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the 
President  does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhap- 
pily find  her  Majesty's  Government  tolerating  the 
application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  waver- 
ing about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  they  can  grant  that  application  and 
remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  You  may 
even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they 
determine  to  recognize,  they  may  at  the  same  time 
prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  this 
republic.  You  alone  will  represent  vour  country  at 
liondon,  and  yon  will  represent  the  wnole  of  it  there. 
When  you  are  asked  to  divide  that  duty  with  others, 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and 
will  remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two 
is  most  stron^y  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  their 
respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were 
disposed,  as  the  President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to 
rest  your  opposition  to  the  application  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  on  the  ground  or  any  favor  this  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  ex- 
istence, proposes  to  show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims 
that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them.  You  will  not 
consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment any  opposing  moral  principles  which  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  controversy 
between  those  States  and  the  Federal  Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or 
disrespect,  or  even  impatience,  concerning  the  seced- 
ing States,  their  agents,  or  their  people.  But  you 
will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that 
those  States  are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have 
been,  and,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  self-deln- 
sion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that 
their  citizens  throughout  all  political  misunderstand- 
ings and  alienations  still  are  and  always  must  be  our 
kindred  and  countrymen.  In  short,  all  your  argu- 
ments must  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  namely : 
First.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  principles  of  public 
law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  equal  States.  Secondly.  Arguments  which  concern 
equally  the  honor,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  dis- 
contented States,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  Union.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests, 
and  even  sentiments  of  the  United  States,  and  just  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests,  and  senti- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Dallas  writes  to  Mr. 
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Seward  that  he  had  rabmitted  to  Lord  John 
Russell  the  representations  of  his  general  cir- 
cokr,  with  the  inangnral  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   He  says : 

His  lordship  assured  me  with  great  eameslDess  that 
ihsre  was  not  the  slightest  disposition  in  the  British 
GoTemmeDt  to  grasp  at  any  adraotage  which  might 
be  supposed  to  arise  fW>m  the  unpleasant  domestic 
differences  in  the  United  States :  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  ther  would  be  highly  i^tined  if  those  differences 
were  a^nsted,  and  the  Union  restored  io  its  former 
unbroken  position. 

I  pressed  upon  him,  in  concluding,  if  that  were  the 
case — and  I  was  quite  convinced  that  it  was — ^how  im- 
portant it  must  be  that  this  countrr  and  France  should 
abstain,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  fVom  doing 
what,  br  encouraging  groundless  hopes,  would  widen 
a  breach  still  thought  capable  of  being  closed. 

He  seemed  to  thmk  the  matter  not  ripe  for  decision 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  remarked  that  what  he  had 
said  was  all  that  at  present  it  was  in  his  power  to  say. 

Mr.  Seward,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  under 
date  of  April  27th^  in  reference  to  this  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  Ddlas,  says :  **  You  will  hardly 
need  t©  be  told  that  these  last  remarks  of  his 
lordship  aro  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  this 
Government." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  Mr.  Dallas  writes  to  Mr. 
Seward  that,  at  an  interview  with  Lord  John 
Rossell,  the  latter  stated  that  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  in 
London ;  that  he  had  not  seen  them,  but  was 
not  unwilling  to  do  so  unofficially ;  that  there 
existed  an  understanding  between  his  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  France,  which  would  lead 
both  to  take  the  same  course  as  to  recognition, 
whatever  that  course  might  be.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  rumor  of  a  meditated' blockade  of 
Southern  ports,  and  their  discontinuance  as 
ports  of  entry. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Adams  that  "this  Government  considers  that 
our  relations  in  Europe  have  reached  a  crisis  in 
which  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  take  a  decided 
stand,  on  which  not  only  its  immediate  meas- 
ures, but  its  ultimate  and  permanent  policy, 
can  be  determined  and  defined."  He  then  in- 
forms Mr.  Adams  that  the  contents  of  this  letter 
are  not  to  be  read  or  shown  to  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State,  nor  any  of  its  positions  pre- 
maturely, unnecessarily,  or  indiscreetly  made 
known ;  but  its  spirit  will  be  his  guide. 

A  paper  thus  containing  the  private  instruc- 
tions of  the  Grovernment,  £^t  su^  a  time,  to  its 
representative  at  the  principal  court  of  Europe, 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.    Mr.  Seward  then  proceeds : 

The  President  regrets  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  not  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  unofficial  intercourse  between 
the  British  Goremment  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
insurgents.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Dallas  to  say 
that  oor  instructions  had  been  given  only  to  you  and 
not  to  him,  and  that  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  too  rare 
in  these  times,  are  appreciated. 

Intercourse  of  any  kind  with  the  so-called  commis- 
sioners is  liable  to  lie  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the 
authority  which  appointed  them.  Such  intercourse 
would  l>e  none  the  less  hurtful  to  us  for  beinz  called 
unofficial,  and  it  might  be  eren  more  injurious, because 
we  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  pomts 


might  be  resolred  by  it  Moreorer,  unofficial  inter- 
course  ia  useless  and  meaningless  if  it  u  not  expected 
to  ripen  into  official  intercourse  and  direct  recognition. 
li  is  left  doubtful  here  whether  the  proposed  uni>(]icial 
inieroonrse  has  yet  actually  begun.  Your  own  ante- 
cedent instructions  are  deemed  explicit  enough,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  you  hare  not  misunderstood  them.  You 
will,  in  any  erent,  desist  from  all  intercourse  whatever, 
unofficial  aa  well  as  official,  with  the  British  Gorem- 
ment, so  long  aa  it  shall  contfbue  intercourse  of  anv 
kind  with  the  domestic  enemies  of  this  country.  When 
intercourse  shall  have  been  arrested  for  this  cause,  you 
will  communicate  with  this  department  and  receive 
further  directions. 

Lord  John  Russell  haa  informed  us  of  an  understand- 
ing between  the  British  and  French  GoTemmcnts  that 
they  will  act  together  in  regard  to  our  affairs.  This 
communication,  however,  loses  something  of  its  value 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  communication  was 
withheld  until  after  knowledge  of  the  fact  hud  been 
acquired  by  us  fVom  other  sources.  We  know  also 
another  fact  that  has  not  vet  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  US,  namely :  That  other  European  States  are 
apprised  by  France  and  England  of  their  a(?reement, 
and  are  expected  to  concur  with  or  follow  them  in 
whatever  measures  they  adopt  on  the  subject  of  recog- 
nition. The  United  States  nave  been  impartial  and 
Just  in  all  their  conduct  towards  the  several  nations  of 
Europe.  They  will  not  complain,  however,  of  the  com- 
bination now  announced  by  the  two  leading  powers, 
although  they  think  they  had  a  risht  to  expect  a  more 
independent,  if  not  a  more  friendly  course,  from  each 
of  them.  You  will  take  no  notice  of  that  or  any  other 
alliance.  Whenever  the  European  Goremmenta  shall 
see  fit  to  communicate  directly  with  us,  we  shall  be, 
as  heretofore,  fhink  and  explicit  in  our  reply. 

As  to  the  blockade,  you  will  say  that  by  onr  own 
laws  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
this  Government  has  a  clear  right  to  suppress  insur- 
rection. An  exclusion  of  commerce  from  national 
ports  which  have  been  seized  by  insurgents,  in  the 
equitable  form  of  blockade,  is  a  proper  means  to  that 
end.  You  will  not  insist  that  our  nlockade  is  to  be 
respected,  if  it  be  not  maintained  by  a  competent  force ; 
but  passing  by  that  question  as  not  now  a  nrnctical  or 
at  least  an  urgent  one,  you  will  add  that  toe  blockade 
is  now,  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  so  maintained,  and 
therefore  we  expect  it  to  be  respected  by  Great  Britain. 
You  will  add  that  we  have  already  revoked  the  ex- 
e<^uatur  of  a  Russian  consul  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
mUitary  service  of  the  insurgents,  and  we  shall  dis- 
miss or  demand  the  recall  of  every  foreign  agent,  con- 
sular or  diplomatic,  who  shall  either  disol^y  the  Federal 
laws  or  disown  the  Federal  authority. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  Con- 
federacy, it  is  not  to  be  made  a  subject  of  technical 
definition.  It  is,  of  course,  direct  recognition  to  pub- 
lish an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  new  nowcr.  It  is  direct  recognition  to 
receive  its  ambassadors,  ministers,  agents,  or  commis- 
sioners, officially.  A  concession  of  belligerent  rights 
is  liable  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  them.  No 
one  of  these  proceedings  will  pass  unquestioned  by  the 
United  States  in  this  case. 

Hitherto,  recognition  has  been  moved  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  so-called  Confederate  States  are 
de  fado  a  self-sustaining  power.  Now,  after  long  for- 
bearance, designed  to  soothe  discontent  and  avert  the 
need  of  civil  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  put  in  motion  to  repress  in- 
surrection. The  true  character  of  the  pretended  new 
State  is  at  once  revealed.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  power 
existing  in  pronunciamento  only.  It  has  never  won  a 
field,  it  has  obtained  no  forts  that  were  not  virtually 
betrayed  into  its  hands,  or  seized  in  breach  of  trust. 
It  commands  not  a  single  port  on  the  coast,  nor  any 
highway  out  from  its  pretenaed  capital  by  land.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Great  Britain  is  called  upon  to 
intervene  and  give  it  body  and  independence  by  resist- 
ing onr  measures  of  suppression.    i3ritish  recognition 
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woold  be  Briti^  interrentioii,  to  create  within  oar  ter- 
ritorj  a  hostile  state  bj  overthrowing  this  republic 
itself:  #♦•♦♦♦ 

As  to  the  treatment  of  privateers  in  the  insurgent 
service,  jou  will  say  that  tnis  is  a  question  exclusively 
our  own.  We  treat  them  as  pirates.  Tbejr  are  our 
own  citizens,  or  persons  employed  by  our  citizens, 

reying  on  the  commerce  of  our  country.  If  Great 
Jritain  shall  choose  to  recognize  them  as  lawful  bel- 
ligerents, and  give  theft)  shelter  from  our  pursuit  and 
punishment,  the  laws  of  nations  afiford  an  adequate 
and  proper  remedy. 

Happuy,  however,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  avoid  all  these  difficulties.  It  invited  us  in 
1856  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the  Confess  of 
Paris,  of  which  body  Great  Britain  was  herselfa  mem- 
ber, abolishing  privateering  everywhere  in  all  cases 
and  forever.  Tou  already  nave  our  authority  to  pro- 
pose to  her  our  accession  to  that  declaration.  If  she 
refuse  it,  it  can  onlv  be  because  she  is  willing  to  be- 
come the  patron  of  privateering  when  aimed  at  our 
devastation. 

These  positions  are  not  elaborately  defended  now, 
because  to  vindicate  them  would  imply  a  possibility 
of  our  waiving  them. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  grave  importance  of  this 
occasion.  We  see  how,  upon  the  result  of  the  debate 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  war  may  ensue  between 
the  United  States  ana  one,  two,  or  even  more  European 
nations.  War  in  any  case  is  as  exceptionable  from  the 
habits  as  it  is  revolting  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people.  But  it  it  come  it  will  be  fully  seen 
that  it  results  from  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  notour 
own;  that  Great  Britain  will  have  decided  to  fraternize 
with  our  domestic  enemy,  either  without  waiting  to 
hear  from  ;^on  our  remonstrances  and  our  wammgs. 
or  after  having  heard  them.  War  in  defence  of  national 
life  is  not  immoral,  and  war  in  defence  of  independence 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  discipline  of  nations. 

The  dispute  will  be  between  the  European  and  the 
American  branches  of  the  British  race.  All  who  be- 
long to  that  race  will  especially  deprecate  it,  as  they 
ougnt  It  may  well  be  believed  that  men  of  every  race 
and  kindred  will  deplore  it  A  war  not  unlike  it,  be- 
tween the  same  parties,  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Europe  atoned  by  forty  years  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  error  that  Great  Britain  committed  in  pro- 
voking that  contest.  If  that  nation  shall  now  repeat 
the  same  great  error,  the  social  convulsions  which  will 
follow  may  not  be  so  long,  but  they  will  be  more  gen- 
eral When  they  shall  have  ceased,  it  will,  we  think, 
be  seen,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  other 
nations,  that  it  is  not  the  United  States  that  will  have 
come  out  of  them  with  its  precious  Constitution  altered, 
or  its  honestly  obtained  dominions  in  any  degree 
abridged.  Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  few  months, 
and  aU  her  present  inconveniences  will  cease  with  all 
our  own  troubles.  If  she  take  a  different  course  she 
will  calculate  for  herself  the  ultimate,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  consequences,  and  will  consider  what  posi- 
tion she  will  bola  when  she  shall  have  forever  lost  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  the  only  nation  on  whose 
sympathies  and  affections  she  has  a  natural  claim.  In 
making  that  calculation  she  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  controversy  she  proposes  to  open  we  shall 
be  actuated  by  neither  pride,  nor  passion,  nor  cupidity, 
nor  ambition ;  but  we  shall  standf  simply  on  the  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation,  and  that  our  cause  will  involve 
the  independence  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  human 
nature. 

Under  dato  of  May  2l8t,  Mr.  Adaras  writes 
to  Mr.  Seward,  giving  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Lord  John  Russell.  The  most  im- 
portant portion  of  their  conversation,  so  far  as 
regards  its  public  interests,  consists  in  the  views 
of  the  English  Government  relative  to  regard- 
ing the  Confederate  States  as  a  belligerent.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Adams  thus  writes : 


I  then  alluded  more  especially  to  the  brief  report 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  on  Thursday  last,  in 
which  he  had  characterized  the  rebellious  portion  of 
my  country  as  a  belligerent  State,  and  the  war  that 
was  going  on  tajudwn  bellum. 

To  this  his  lordship  replied  that  he  thought  more 
stress  was  laid  upon  tnese  events  than  they  deserved. 
The  fact  was  that  a  necessity  seemed  to  exist  to  define 
the  course  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  partici- 

J>ation  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  impend- 
ng  conflict.  To  that  end  the  legal  questions  involved 
bm  been  referred  to  those  ofl^ers  most  conversant 
with  them,  and  their  advice  had  been  taken  in  shaping 
the  result  Their  conclusion  had  been  that,  as  a  ques- 
tion merely  otfady  a  war  existed.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  States,  at  least  seven,  occupying  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  were  in  open  resistance,  whilst  one 
or  more  of  the  others  were  associating  themselves  in 
the  same  struggle,  and  as  yet  there  were  no  indications 
of  any  other  result  than  a  contest  of  arms  more  or  less 
severe.  In  many  preceding  cases,  much  less  formi- 
dable demonstrations  had  l>een  recognized.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  speaking  of  this  in  the  technical  sense  K&judum 
bellum^  that  is,  a  war  of  two  sides,  without  in  any  way 
implying  an  opinion  of  its  justice,  as  well  as  to  with- 
hold an  endeavor^  so  far  as  possible,  to  bring  t^e  man- 
agement of  it  within  the  rules  of  modern  civilized 
warfare.  This  was  all  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
Queen's  proclamation.  It  was  designed  to  show  the 
purport  of  existing  laws,  and  to  explain  to  British  sub- 
jects their  liabilities  in  case  they  should  engage  in  the 
war.  And  however  strongly  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  feel  against  their  enemies,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  in  practice  they  would  now  vary 
from  their  uniformly  humane  policy  heretofore  in  en- 
deavoring to  assuage  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war. 

On  the  8d  of  June  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Adams  stating  the  views  of  the  President  rela- 
tive to  foreign  interference,  thus : 

Every  instruction  you  have  received  from  this  de- 
partment is  full  of  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal danger  in  the  present  insurrection  which  the 
President  has  apprehended  was  that  of  foreign  inter- 
vention^ aid,  or  sympathy ;  and  especially  of  such  in- 
tervention, aid,  or  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain. 

The  justice  of  this  apprehension  has  been  vindicate 
by  the  following  facts,  namely : 

1.  A  yarded  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State,  when  Mr.  Dallas  presented  to  him  our 
protest  against  the  recognition  of  tne  insurgents,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that,  in  some  conditions,  not  explained 
to  us,  such  a  reco^ition  might  bo  made. 

2.  The  contracting  of  an  engagement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  BriUin  with  that  of  France,  without 
consulting  us,  to  the  effect  that  both  Governments 
should  adopt  one  and  the  same  course  of  procedure  in 
regard  to  toe  insurrection. 

1.  Lord  John  Russell's  announcement  to  Mr.  Dallas 
that  he  was  not  upwilling  to  receive  the  so-called  com- 
missioners of  the  insurgents  unofficially. 

4.  The  issue  of  the  Queen's  proclamation,  remark- 
able, first,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  namely,  on  the  verjr  day  of  your  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  anticipated  so  far  as  to  provide 
for  your  reception  by  the  British  secretary,  but  with- 
out affording  you  the  interview  promised  before  any 
decisive  action  should  be  adopted ;  secondly,  the  tenor 
of  the  proclamation  itself,  which  seems  to  recognize, 
in  a  vague  manner  indeed,  but  does  seem  to  recognize, 
the  insurgents  as  a  helligerefU  national  2>oet-«r. 

That  proclamation,  unmodified  ana  unexplained, 
would  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  regard  toe  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  as  Questioning  our  free  exer- 
cise of  all  the  rights  of  self-defence  guaranteed  to  us 
b^  our  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

I  should  nave  proceeded  at  once  to  direct  you  to 
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BommnDicate  to  the  British  GoTernmcnt  tbo  definitire 
riews  of  the  President  on  the  grave  subject,  if  there 
were  Dot  especlnl  reasons  for  some  Ultle  dday. 

These  reasons  Mr.  Seward  states  to  bo,  the 
information  that  England  and  France  were  pre- 
paring commanications  concerning  the  attitude 
to  be  assamed  by  them,  and  an  interview  which 
it  was  presumed  Mr.  Adams  bad  with  Lord 
John  Russell. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Administration  of 
their  own  position  at  this  time,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Seward  in  a  despatch  dated  June  8th : 

This  GoTcmmeni  iDsists,  as  all  the  world  might 
have  knowa  that  it  must  aod  would,  UDder  all  cir- 
cumstaoces,  iosist,  od  the  iutegrity  of  the  Union,  as 
the  chief  element  of  national  \m.  Since,  alter  trials 
of  every  form  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  it  bos 
been  rendered  certain  and  apparent  that  this  para- 
mount and  vital  object  can  be  saved  onlv  by  our  ac- 
ceptance of  civil  war  as  an  indispensable  condition, 
that  condition,  with  all  its  bazaras  and  deplorable 
evils,  has  not  been  declined.  The  acceptance,  how- 
ever, is  attended  witl^  a  strong  desire  and  Qxed  purpose 
that  the  war  shall  be  as  short  aod  accompanied  by  as 
little  suffering  as  possible.  Foreign  intervention,  aid, 
or  sympathy  m  favor  of  the  insurgents,  especially  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  manifestly  coula  only  pro- 
tract and  aggravate  the  war.  Accorain|i^y,  Mr.  Dallas, 
nnder  instructions  from  the  President,  m  an  interview 
oonceded  to  him  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  presented  our  protest  against  any  such 
intervention. 

The  views  of  the  Administration  towards 
England  are  thus  expressed : 

This  Government  has  no  disposition  to  lift  questions 
of  even  national  pride  or  sensibility  up  to  the  level  of 
diplomatic  controversy,  because  it  earnestly  and  ar- 
dently desires  to  maintain  peace,  harmony,  and  cordial 
friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

Again,  ho  says  : 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Government,  if  possible, 
consistently  witn  the  national  welfare  and  honor,  to 
have  no  serious  controversy  with  Great  Dritnin  at  all; 
and  if  this  shall  ultimately  prove  impossible,  then  to 
have  boih  the  defensive  position  and  tne  clear  right  on 
our  side. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Mr.  Adams  relates  an- 
other interview  had  with  Lord  John  Rnssell. 
After  allusion  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen 
by  Mr.  Adams,  as  having  been  hastily  issued, 
Lord  John  RusselFs  reply  is  thus  given : 

Ho  went  over  the  jnx>and  once  more  which  ho  occu- 
pied in  the  former  mterview — the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  relieve  the  officers  of  their  ships  from  the 
responsibility  of  treating  these  persons  as  pimtcs  if 
they  met  them  on  the  seas.  For  nis  part,  he  could  not 
believe  the  United  States  would  persevere  in  the  idea 
of  hanging  tliem,  for  it  was  not  in  consonance  with 
their  well-known  character.  But  what  would  be  their 
own  situation  if  they  should  be  found  practising  upon 
a  harsher  system  than  the  Americans  themselves  ? 

Here  was  a  very  large  territory— a  number  of  States 
— and  people  counted  by  millions,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  war.  The  fact  was  undeniable,  and  the  em- 
barrassment unavoidable.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  advised  the  policy  which 
bad  been  adopted.  It  was  designed  only  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  immediate  evils.  The  United  States  should 
not  have  thought  hard  of  it.  They  meant  to  be  en- 
tirely neutroL 

On  the  15th  of  Jnne  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Seward,  at 
which  they  proposed  to  read  to  him  certain  in- 


stmctlons  fW)ra  their  Governments.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard declined  to  hear  them  otficially  until  ho 
knew  the  nature  of  their  contents.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  left  for  his  perusal.  Ue  af- 
terwards declined  to  hear  tlieni  read,  or  to  re- 
ceive official  notice  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Adams  on  the  19th,  he  thus  states  the  contents 
of  this  paper; 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decii«ion  at  which 
the  British  Government  has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that 
this  country  is  divided  into  two  belligerent  parties,  of 
which  this  Government  represents  one.  and  that  Great 
Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  between  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  cousistentlv  with  a  just 
regard  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  permit 
itself  to  debate  these  novel  and  extraordinary  positions 
with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  much 
less  can  we  consent  that  that  Government  shall  an- 
nounce to  us  a  decision  derogating  from  that  sovereign- 
ty,  at  which  it  has  arrived  without  previously  confer- 
ring with  us  upon  the  question.  The  Unitctl  States 
are  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the 
territories  they  have  lawfully  acquired  and  long  pos- 
sessed, as  they  have  always  been.  They  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  worid,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
they  have  alwoys  been.  They  are  living  under  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  Just  the  same  now  as  heretofore ;  tbey 
are,  of  coarse,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  ond  they  in- 
sist that  Great  Britain  shall  remain  their  friend  now. 
Just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Briuin,  by  virtue 
of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections 
in  this  country,  whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United 
States  or  not,  and  Great  Britain  can  neither  rightfully 
qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  nor  con- 
cede, nor  recognize  any  rights,  or  interests,  or  power 
of  any  party.  State,  or  section,  in  contravention  to  the 
unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Union.  What  is 
now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrence,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  but  fVequent  in  all  countries,  more 
frequent  even  in  Greot  Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed 
insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
regularly  constituted  and  established  Goveniment. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the 
Government  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  as  every 
other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in  such 
oases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a 
state  of  war  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  creating  oeUigcrcnt  sections,  and  entitling  for- 
eign States  to  inter\'ene  or  to  act  as  neutrals  between 
them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawful  obli- 
gations to  the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed. 
Any  other  principle  than  this  would  be  to  resolve  gov- 
ernment everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident  and^ ca- 
price, and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of 
perpetual  war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in 
support  of  the  positions  we  have  thus  assumed.  They 
are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action,  not  more 
the  law  of  individual  than  of  national  life. 

On  the  21st  of  June  Mr.  Adams  writes  : 
I  am  now  earnestly  assured  on  all  sides  that  the 
sympathy  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  general ;  that  the  indignation  felt  in  Ametica  is  not 
founded  in  reason  ;  that  the  British  desire  only  to  be 
perfectly  neutral,  giving  no  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  in- 
surgents. I  believe  that  this  sentiment  is  now  grow- 
ing to  be  universal.  It  inspires  her  Majesty's  Alinis- 
ters,  and  is  not  without  its  efi'ect  on  the  opposition. 

The  views  of  the  Administration  concerning 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  Congre^^s  which 
authorized  the  President  to  close  the  ports  of 
the  seceded  States,  were  set  forth  with  much 
eloquence  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Adams,  on  July  21st.    The  occasion  for  the 
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despatch  arose  ont  of  a  debate  ia  Parliament, 
and  a  statement  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the 
law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  ports,  of 
New  Grenada  for  instance,  oonld  not  be  closed 
OS  against  foreign  nations,  except  by  the  regular 
form  of  blockade.  After  a  general  snrvey  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  subsequent  to 
tlie  outbreak  in  April,  with  a  statement  of  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  all  occasions 
lor  irritation,  Mr.  Seward  proceeds : 

The  case  then  seemed  to  me  to  stand  thus :  The  two 
nations  had,  indeed,  failed  to  find  a  common  ground 
or  principle  on  which  they  could  stand  together ;  but 
they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  perfect  understand- 
inff  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  disaflreement, 
ana  in  finding  a  line  of  mutual,  practical  forbearance. 
It  was  under  this  aspect  of  the  positions  of  the  two 
Governments  that  the  President  thought  himself  au- 
thorized to  inform  Congress  on  its  conung  together  on 
the  4th  of  July  instant,  in  extra  session,  that  the  sov- 
ereifnty  of  the  United  States  was  practicallj  respected 
by  ul  nations. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  this  condition  of 
afffurs,  unless  it  be  the  attitude  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell has  indicated  for  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  an  apprehended  closing  of  the  insurrectionary  ports, 
and  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  author- 
izes that  measure  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  my  purpose  not  to  anticipate  or  even  indicate 
the  decision  which  will  be  made,  but  simply  to  suggest 
to  you  what  you  may  properly  and  advantageously  say 
while  the  subject  is  under  consideration.  Tirst  You 
will,  of  course,  prevent  misconception  of  the  measure 
by  statins  that  the  law  only  authorizes  the  President 
to  close  the  ports  in  his  discretion,  according  as  he 
shall  regard  exigencies  now  existing  or  her^fter  to 
arise. 

Secondly.  The  passage  of  the  law,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  attendant  circumstances,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  legislative  conviction  that  the  ports  ought 
to  be  closed,  but  onlv  shoii^  the  purpose  of  Congress 
that  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is  now  or  shaU  be- 
come necessary,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  power  ex- 
plicitly conferred  by  law.  When,  on  the  18th  of  April 
last,  disloyal  citizens  defiantly  inaugurated  an  armed 
insurrection  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
President's  constitutional  obligation  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  became  imperative. 

But  the  case  was  new,  and  had  not  been  adequately 
provided  for  by  express  law.  The  President  called 
military  and  naval  forces  into  activity,  instituted  a 
blockade,  and  incurred  ^eat  expense,  ior  all  which  no 
direct  legal  provisions  existed.  He  convened  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  to  confirm  these  measures, 
if  they  should  see  fit. 

Congress,  when  it  came  together,  confronted  these 
facts.  It  h^  employed  itself  less  in  directing  how 
and  in  what  way  tne  Union  shall  be  maintained,  than 
in  confirming  what  the  President  had  already  done, 
and  in  putting  into  his  hands  more  ample  means  and 
greater  power  than  he  has  exercised  or  asked. 

The  law  in  question  wasjpassed  in  this  generous  and 
patriotic  spirit.  Whether  it  shall  be  put  into  execution 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  at  what  time,  ^ill  depend  on 
the  condition  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
careful  weighing  of  the  advantages  of  so  stringent  a 
measure  against  those  which  are  derived  from  me  ex- 
isting blockade. 

Thirdly.  You  may  assure  the  British  Government 
that  no  change  of  policy  now  pursued,  injuriously 
affecting  foreign  commerce,  will  be  made  from  mo- 
tives of  aggression  against  nations  which  practically 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  with- 
out due  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic,  bearing  upon  the  question.  The 
same  spirit  of  forbearance  towards  forei^  nations, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  confine  the  calamities  of  the 
vnhappy  contest  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it 


to  a  close  by  the  complete  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Government  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  ha? 
hitherto  regulated  the  action  of  the  Government,  will 
continue  to  control  its  counsels. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  wHl  not  leave  it  at  all  doubt* 
ful  that  the  President  fiilly  adheres  to  the  position  that 
this  Government  so  eariy  adopted,  and  wnich  I  have 
so  continually  throughout  this  controversy  maintained ; 
consequently  he  fully  agrees  with  Congress  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  which  authorizes  him  to  dose  the  porta 
which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurants,  and  he  will 
put  into  execution  and  maintain  it  with  all  the  means 
at  his  command,  at  the  hazard  of  whatever  conse- 

auences,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  safety  of 
ne  nation  requires  it. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  endeavoring  once 
more,  as  I  have  so  often  done  before,  to  induce  the 
British  Government  to  realize  the  conviction  which  I 
have  more  than  once  expressed  in  this  correspondence, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  one  that  is  based 
on  interests  of  tbe  greatest  importance,  and  sentimtnts 
of  the  highest  virtue,  and  therefore  is  in  no  case  likely 
to  be  changed,  whatever  may  be  the  varying  fortunes  or 
the  war  at  home  or  the  action  of  foreign  nations  on 
this  subject,  while  the  policy  of  foreign  St«tes  rests  on 
ephemeral  interests  of  commerce  or  of  ambition  merely. 
The  policy  of  these  United  States  is  not  a  creature  of 
the  Government  but  an  inspiration  of  the  people,  while 
the  policies  of  foreign  States  are  at  the  choice  mainly 
of  tne  governments  presiding  over  them.  If,  throngb 
error,  on  whatever  side  this  civil  contention  shall  tran- 
scend the  national  bounds  and  involve  foreign  States, 
the  energies  of  all  commercial  nations,  including  our 
own,  wiU  necessarily  be  turned  to  war,  and  a  general 
carnival  of  the  adventurous  and  the  reckless  of  all 
countries,  at  the  cost  of  the  existing  commerce  of  the 
world,  must  ensue.  Beyond  that  painful  scene  upon 
the  seas  there  lie,  but  dimly  concealed  from  our  vision, 
scenes  of  devastation  and  desolation  which  will  l&ve 
no  roots  remaining  out  of  which  trade  between  the 
United  States  ana  Great  Britain,  as  it  has  hitherto 
flourished,  con  ever  again  spring  up. 

The  correspondence  next  enters  upon  the 
subject  of  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  neu- 
tral rights.  Tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States  proposed  to  accede  to  this  declaration  if 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Marcy  could  be  added 
thereto.  This  soon  appeared  impracticable. 
It  was  then  proposed  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Paris  Congress  simply.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  negotiation  of  a  separate  conven- 
tion with  each  nation  represented  in  the  con- 
gress. The  secondary  powers  deferred  to  the 
action  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  the 
ISth  of  July,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams  that — 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deem  themselves 
authorizeo  to  advise  the  Queen  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion on  this  subject  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  informed  that 
a  similar  convention  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  is 
ready  for  signature,  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  so  that 
the  two  conventions  might  be  signed  simultaneously 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Adams  corresponds  with  Mr.  Dayton  at 
Paris,  who  enters  upon  the  negotiation  at  that 
city ;  and  on  the  29th  of  July  writes  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  stating  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions. To  this  Lord  John  Russell  replies,  and 
after  recapitulating  previous  statements,  says : 

I  shall  be  ready  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  as  soon 
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M  the  seoMsaiy  airangemenii  can  be  perfected  in 
London  Aod  Paris,  to  tluU  the  oonyentione  maj  be 
signed  simultaneously  at  those  two  capitals. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
the  engagement  will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  in- 
Talidate  anj  thing  already  done. 

Hr.  Seward^B  opinion  of  this  qnalifioation  of 
Lord  John  Rossell  appears  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Adams  on  ^e  17th  of  August,  in  which 
he  writes  thus : 

Your  letter  to  Lord  John  Russdl  is  Jndicioas^  and 
is  approved.  Lord  John  Bussell's  answer  is  satufko- 
torr,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  passage,  upon 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  instruct  you  to  ask  the  British 
Seoetary  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  an  explanation.  That 
passage  is  as  follows : 

"I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  the  engagement  will  be  prospective,  and  will 
not  invalidate  any  thing  already  oone. ' 

A  brief  statement  ofthe  objects  of  the  proposed  ne- 
gotiation will  bring  the  necessity  for  an  explanation 
of  this  passage  into  a  strong  light  We  have  hereto- 
fore proposed  to  other  maritime  States  certain  mdi- 
orations  of  tiie  laws  of  maritime  war  afTectinffthe 
rights  of  neutrals.  These  meliorations  are :  Ist  That 
the  neutral  flag  shall  protect  enemjr's  goods  not  con- 
traband of  war.  2d.  That  the  gocKls  of  neutrals,  not 
contraband,  though  found  under  an  enemy's  flag,  shall 
not  be  confiscated.  8d.  That  blockades,  to  ue  respected, 
must  be  efiective. 

The  Congress  at  Paris  adopted  these  three  prin- 
ciples, adcung  a  fourth,  namely,  that  privateering 
sludl  be  abolished.  The  powers  which  oonstitutea 
that  congress  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  that  declaration.  The  United  States  an- 
swered that  they  would  accede  on  condition  that  the 
other  powers  would  accept  a  flflh  proposition,  namely, 
that  ine  goods  of  private  persons,  non-combatants, 
should  be  exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 

When  this  answer  was  given  by  the  United  States, 
the  British  Government  declined  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  or  fifth  proposition,  thus  ofTerea  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  nc^tiation  was  then  sus- 
pended. We  have  now  proposed  to  resume  the  nego- 
tiation, offering  oor  adnesion  to  the  declaration  of 
Paris,  as  before,  with  the  amendment  which  would 
exempt  private  property  from  confiscation  in  mari- 
time war. 

The  British  Ck>vemment  now,  as  before,  dedares 
this  amendment  or  fifth  proposition  inadmissible.  It 
results  that,  if  the  Unitea  States  can  at  all  become  a 
party  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  by 
the  necessary  consent  of  the  parties  already  committed 
to  it,  thb  can  be  done  only  by  their  accepting  that 
declaration  without  any  amendment  whatever— in 
otiier  words,  "pure  and  simple."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  nave  proposed  in  your  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  to  uegotiate  our  adhesion  to  the  decla- 
ration in  that  form.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  afiair 
that  Lord  John  Russell  interposes,  by  wajr  of  caution, 
the  remark,  that  "  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  en- 
gagement will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate 
any  thing  already  done." 

I  need  dwell  on  this  remark  only  one  moment  to 
show  that,  although  expressed  in  a  very  simple  form 
and  in  a  quite  casual  manner,  it  contains  what  amounts 
to  a  preliminary  condition,  which  must  be  conceded  by 
the  United  Stales  to  Great  Britain,  and  either  be  in- 
serted in  the  convention,  and  so  modify  our  adhesion 
to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  or  else  must  be  in  some 
confidential  manner  implied  and  reserved,  with  the 
same  efiect 

The  letter  then  enlarges  upon  the  possible 
meaning  and  object  of  the  British  Government 
without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  impression,  and 
concludes  with  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams  to  re- 
quest respectfijly,  and  with  reasonable  prompt- 


ness,  an  explanation.  This  had  been  previously 
done,  and  Lord  John  Russell^s  explanation  was 
given  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  a  letter  to  Hr. 
Adams: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  dec- 
laration which  I  propose  to  make  upon  signing  the 
convention  of  which  you  gave  me  a  arsil  emboc^ng 
the  artidet  of  the  declaration  of  Paris. 

I  propose  to  make  the  declaration  in  qoestion  in  a 
written  Ibrm,  and  to  ftimish  jrou  with  a  copy  of  it 

You  will  ooserye  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  any 
misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  engagement  to 
be  taken  ny  her  Majesty. 

If  you  have  no  objection  to  name  a  day  in  the  course 
of  this  week  fi>r  the  signature  of  the  convention,  Mr. 
Dayton  can  on  that  day,  and  at  the  same  time,  sign 
with  M.  Thouvenel  a  convention  identical  with  that 
which  you  propose  to  sign  with  me. 

Vnilfi  qf  Ikdaratum.— In  affixing  his  signature  to 
the  convention  of  this  day  between  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  and  the  United 
Sutes  of  America,  the  Eari  Russell  declares,  by  order 
of  her  Majesty,  that  her  Majesty  does  not  intend  there- 
by to  unoertake  any  engagement  which  shall  have  any 
bearing,  direct  or  indirecC  on  the  internal  differences 
DOW  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Mr.  Seward  in  August 
28d,  that  this  prooeeding  was  *^of  so  grave  and 
novel  a  character  as  to  render  fbrther  action 
unadvisable  until  he  obt^ed  fhrther  instruc- 
tions.*' The  reply  of  Mr.  Seward  to  this  decla- 
ration, and  the  course  decided  upon  by  the 
Government,  are  stated  hy  Mr.  Seward  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  dated  September  7th : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  the 
proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible. 

It  would  be  virtually  a  new  and  distinct  ariicle  in- 
corporated into  the  projected  convention.  To  admit 
sucn  a  new  article  would,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  be  to  permit  a  foreign  power 
to  take  cognizance  of  and  adjust  its  relations  upon  as- 
sumed intenial  and  purely  domestic  differences  exist- 
ingwithin  our  own  country. 

This  broad  consideration  supersedes  any  necessity 
for  considering  in  what  manner  or  in  what  degree  the 

Srojected  convention,  if  completed  either  subject  to 
10  explanation  proposed  or  not,  would  bear  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  internal  differences  which  the 
British  Government  assume  to  be  prevailing  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  do  not  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  view  thus  adopted  by  the 
President  seems  to  be  in  harmony  equally  with  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  the  safety  of  the  RepubUc  and  a  just 
sense  of  its  honor  and  dignity. 

The  proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  b  not  mutual.  It  proposes  a 
special  rule  by  which  her  Majesty's  obligations  shall 
be  meliorated  in  their  bearing  upon  internal  difficulties 
now  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  while  the  obli- 

gations  to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
e  similarly  meliorated  or  at  all  affected  in  their  bear- 
ing on  internal  differences  that  may  now  be  prevail- 
ing, or  may  hereafter  arise  and  prevail,  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  be  a  substantial 
and  even  a  radical  departure  fh)m  the  declaration  of 
the  Congress  at  Pans.  That  declaration  makes  no 
exception  in  favor  of  any  of  the  parties  to  it  in  regard 
to  the  bearing  of  their  obligations  upon  internal  differ- 
ences which  may  prevail  in  the  territories  or  domin- 
ions of  other  parties. 

The  declaration  ofthe  Congress  of  Paris  is  the  joint 
act  of  forty -six  great  and  ennghtened  powers,  design- 
ing to  alleviate  the  evils  of  maritime  war,  and  promote 
the  first  interest  of  humanity,  which  is  peace.  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  will  not,  I  am  sure,  ex- 
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peci  us  to  accede  to  thU  noble  act  otherwise  than  upon 
the  same  equal  footing  upon  which  all  the  other  par- 
ties to  it  are  standing.  We  could  not  consent  to  accede 
to  the  declaration  with  a  modification  of  its  terms  un- 
less all  the  present  parties  to  it  should  stipulate  that 
the  modification  should  be  adopted  as  one  of  unirersal 
application.  The  British  Government  cannot  but  know 
that  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  an  entire  refor- 
mation of  the  declaration  of  Paris  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  has  not  even  told  us  that  it  would  accept  the 
modification  as  a  general  one  if  it  were  proposed. 

It  results  that  tke  United  States  must  accede  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  the  same  terms 
with  all  the  other  parties  to  it,  or  that  they  do  not  ac- 
cede to  it  at  all. 

Thus  ended  this  negotiation,  and  the  question 
arises,  says  Mr.  Seward— 

What,  then,  are  to  be  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
in  maritime  war  in  the  present  case?  My  previous 
despatches  leave  no  uncertaintj^  on  this  point.  We 
regard  Great  Britain  as  a  friend.  Her  Majesty's 
flag,  according  to  our  traditional  principles,  covers 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  Cfoods  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  exempt 
from  confiscation  though  found  under  a  neutral  or  dis- 
loyal flag.  No  depredations  shall  be  committed  by 
our  naval  forces  or  by  those  of  any  of  our  citizens,  so 
far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  upon  the  vessels  or  property 
of  British  subjects.  Our  blockade,  being  effective,  must 
be  respected. 

The  unfortunate  failure  of  our  negotiations  to  amend 
the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  maritime  war  does  not 
make  us  enemies,  although,  if  they  had  been  success- 
ful,  we  should  have  perhaps  been  more  assured  friends. 

The  reasons  for  inserting  the  declaration  pro- 
jfosed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  convention 
contemplated  with  the  United  States,  are  stated 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  dated  Angost 
28th: 

The  undersigned  has  notified  )Ir.  Adams  his  inten- 
tion to  accompany  his  signature  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention with  a  declaration  to  the  eficct  that  her  lilajesty 
"does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engage- 
ment which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  internal  difierences  now  prevailing  in  the  United 
States." 

The  reasons  for  this  course  can  be  easily  explained. 
On  some  recent  occasions,  as  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  1840,  respecting  the  boundarv,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  treaty  called  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,"  serious  difierences  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  the*  precise  meaning  of  words,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  framed  them. 

It  was  most  desirable  in  framing  a  new  agreement 
not  to  pive  rise  to  a  fresh  dispute. 

But  the  difibrcnt  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  internal  dissensions 
now  unhappily  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  gave 
warning  that  such  a  dispute  might  arise  out  of  the 
proposed  conveution. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  receiving  intcUi- 

fence  that  the  President  had  declared  by  proclamation 
is  intention  to  blockade  the  ports  of  nine  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  those  nine  States,  had  declared  his  intention 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals ;  and  having 
also  received  certain  information  of  the  design  of  both 
sides  to  arm,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  civil 
war  existed  in  America,  and  her  Majesty  had  there- 
upon proclaimed  her  neutrality  in  the  approaching 
contest 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  spoke  only  of  unlawful  combinations,  and  deaig- 
nated  those  concerned  in  them  as  rebels  and  pirates. 
It  would  follow  logically  and  consistently,  from  the 


attitude  taken  by  her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  that  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  beins  acknowledged  as  a 
belligerent,  might,  by  the  law  or  nations,  arm  priva- 
teers, and  that  their  privateers  must  be  regarded  aa 
the  armed  vessels  of  a  belligerent. 

With  equal  logic  and  consistency  it  would  follow, 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States,  that  the 

Erivateers  of  the  Southern  States  might  be  decreed  to 
e  pirates,  and  it  might  be  further  argued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  a  European  power 
signing  a  convention  with  the  United  States,  declaring 
that  privateering  was  and  remains  abolished,  would 
be  bound  to  treat  the  privateers  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States  as  pirates. 

Hence,  instead  of  an  agreement,  charges  of  bad  faith 
and  violation  of  a  convention  might  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  against  the  power  signing  such  a  con- 
vention, and  treating  the  privateers  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  as  those  of  a  belligerent  power. 

The  undersigned  had  at  first  intended  to  make  ver- 
bally the  declaration  proposed.  But  he  considered  it 
would  be  more  clear,  more  open,  more  fair  to  Mr. 
Adorns  to  put  the  declaration  in  writing,  and  give  no- 
tice of  it  to  Mr.  Adams  before  signing  the  convention. 

The  remainder  of  this  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  Grovernment  is  devoted  to 
the  cases  of  individuals  and  of  vessels  supposed 
to  have  infringed  upon  the  strict  laws  of  neutral- 
ity ;  and  although  many  interesting  t<^pics  were 
discussed,  no  important  principle  was  disputed. 
For  correspondence  on  the  capture  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  from  the  steamer  Trent,  see  page  276. 

France.-— The  correspondence  with  the  French 
Government  is  no  less  interesting  than  that  with 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  letter  of 
instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Minister  to  France, 
commences  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  purposes  of  the  contest  in  which 
the  United  States  was  involved.  Secretary  Sew- 
ard says :  "  I  have  thus  written  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deducing  from  it  the  arguments  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  in  opposing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  to  the 
Government  of  his  Mty  esty  the  Emperor,  for  a  re- 
cognition of  its  independence  and  sovereignty." 
He  then  proceeds  to  deduce  these  arguments : 

The  President  neither  expects  nor  desires  any  inter- 
vention, or  even  any  favor,  from  the  Government  of 
France,  or  any  other,  in  this  emergency.  Whatever 
else  he  may  consent  to  do,  ho  will  never  invoke  nor 
«ven  admit  foreign  interference  or  influence  in  this  or 
any  other  controversy  in  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  be  engaged  with  any  portion  of  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  simply  nis  aim  to  show 
that  the  present  controversy  furnishes  no  one  ground 
on  which  a  great  and  friendly  power,  like  France,  can 
justly  lend  aid  or  sympathy  to  the  party  engaged 
in  insurrectioa,  and  therefore  he  instructs  you  to  insist 
on  the  practice  of  neutrality  by  the  Government  of  the 
Einperor,  as  all  our  representatives  are  instructed  to 
insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the  several  powers  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

Not  entertaining  the  least  anprehension  of  the  de- 
parture from  that  course  by  his  Alnjesty's  Government, 
it  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  the  President 
consents  to  the  suggestion  of  some  considerations 
affecting  France  herself,  which  vou  may  urge  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Franco  is  an  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing country.  Her  industry  depends  veir  largely  on  a 
consumption  of  her  productions  and  labrics  within 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  receipt^  in  exchange,  of 
cotton,  or  other  staples,  or  their  equivalent  in  money, 
from  the  United  States.  The  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  thus  consume  and  furnish  depends  on  their 
ability  to  maintain  and  preserve  peacp.    War  here  will 
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in  Asy  case  be  lesi  fl«gmit»  cmd  peace,  when  broken, 
will  be  restored  all  the  more  quiciljr  and  all  the  more 
perifectlv  if  foreign  nations  shall  have  the  sagacity,  not 
to  saj  the  inagnanimitj,  to  practise  the  neutralitj  we 
demand. 

Foreign  interrention  would  oblige  us  to  treat  those 
who  should  yield  it  as  allies  of  the  insnrrectionary 
partj,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them  as  ene- 
mies. The  case  would  not  be  reliered,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  only  be  ag;graTated,  if  several  Eu- 
ropean States  should  combine  in  that  interrention* 
The  President  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
deem  the  Union,  which  would  then  be  at  stake,  worth 
all  the  cost  and  all  the  sacriQces  of  a  contest  with  the 
world  in  arms,  if  such  a  contest  should  prove  in- 
evitable. 

However  other  European  powers  may  mistake,  his 
Majesty  is  the  last  one  of  those  sovereigns  to  misap- 
prehend the  nature  of  this  controversy.  He  knows 
that  the  revolution  of  1775  in  this  countrj^  was  a  suc- 
cessful contest  of  the  ^preat  American  idea  of  fVee 
popular  government  against  resisting  prejudices  and 
errors.  He  knows  that  the  conflict  awakened  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  and  that  ultimately  the  triumph 
of  tiiat  idea  has  been  hailed  by  all  European  nations. 
He  knows  at  what  cost  European  nations  resisted  for 
a  time  ^e  progress  of  that  idea,  and  perhaps  is  not 
unwilling  to  confess  how  much  France,  especially,  has 
profited  oy  it.  He  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  that  one  great  idea  in  the  present  conflict^  nor 
will  he  mistake  the  side  on  which  it  will  be  found.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  very  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
with  its  claim  to  obedience  to  its  decrees,  on  which  the 
Government  of  France  is  built,  that  is  put  in  issue  by 
the  insurrection  here,  and  is  in  this  emergency  to  be 
vindicated,  and,  more  effectually  than  ever,  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  forbear  from  treating  of  questions  arising  out  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  lately  have 
been  supposed  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject 
They  have  already  passed  away  before  the  procla- 
mation of  the  blockade  of  ports  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  Nor  could  considerations  so 
merely  mercenary  and  ephemeral  in  any  case  enter 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Emperor  of  France. 

You  will,  naturally  enough,  be  asked  what  is  the 
President's  expectation  concerning  Che  progress  of 
the  contest  aud  the  prospect  of  its  termination.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  speculate,  with  any  confidence, 
upon  the  course  of  a  revolution,  and  to  fix  times  and 
seasons  for  the  occurrence  of  political  events  affected 
by  the  excitement  of  popular  passions ;  but  there  are 
two  things  which  may  be  assumed  as  certain  :  First, 
That  the  union  of  these  States  is  an  object  of  supreme 
and  undying  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  vindicated  and  main- 
tained. Secondly,  The  American  people,  notwith- 
standing any  temporary  disturbance  of  their  equa- 
nimity, are  yet  a  sagacious  and  practical  people,  and 
less  experience  of  erils  than  any  other  nation  would 
require  will  bring  them  back  to  their  customary  and 
habitual  exercise  of  reason  and  reflection,  and,  through 
that  process,  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
without  fiarther  devastation  and  demoralization  by 
needless  continuance  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

The  President  recognizes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
European  idea  of  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  prin- 
ciple nas  any  foundation  at  all,  the  independence  and 
the  stability  of  these  United  States  just  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  properties,  and  character,  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  or  even  reviving  Spain, 
could  hope  to  suppress  wars  of  ambition  which  must 
inevitably  break  out  if  this  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, now,  after  the  exclusion  of  foreign  interests  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  a^ain  to  become  a 
theatre  for  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  European 
nations. 

It  stands  forth  now  to  the  jglory  of  France  that  she 
oootributed  to  the  emancipation  of  this  continent  from 


the  control  of  European  States — an  emancipation  which 
has  rendered  only  less  benefit  to  those  nations  than  to 
America  itself.  The  present  enlightened  monareh  of 
France  is  too  ambitious,  in  the  generous  sense  of  the 
word,  to  signalize  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  reverse 
that  great  and  magnanimous  transaction.  He  is,  more- 
over, too  wise  not  to  understand  that  the  safety  and 
advancement  of  the  United  States  are  guaranteed  by 
the  necessities,  and,  therefore,  by  the  sympathies  of 
mankind. 

On  the  19th  of  March  Mr.  Fanlkner  replies 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Black,  dated  Febniary  28tli. 
In  this  answer  he  thus  descnbcs  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  French  Government : 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  opinion, 
founded  upon  frequent  general  interviews  with  the 
Emperor,  although  in  no  instance  touching  this  par- 
ticular point,  that  France  will  act  upon  tins  delicate 
question  when  it  shall  be  presented  to  her  consider- 
ation in  the  spirit  of  a  most  friendly  newer ;  that  she 
will  be  the  last  of  the  great  States  or  Europe  to  give 
a  hasty  encouragement  to  the  dismemberment  or  the 
Union,  or  to  aflbrd  to  the  GoTemmeut  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  contingency  to  which  you  refer,  any  just 
cause  of  complaint  The  unhappy  divisions  which 
have  aflSioted  our  country  have  attracted  the  Em- 
peror's earnest  attention  since  the  first  of  January  last, 
and  he  has  never,  but  upon  one  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing since,  failed  to  make  them  the  subject  of  friendly 
inquiry,  and  often  of  oomroont.  He  looks  upon  the 
dismemberment  of  the  American  Confederacy  with  no 
pleasure,  but  as  a  calamity  to  be  deplored  by  every 
enlightened  friend  of  human  progress.  And  he  would 
act,  not  only  in  conflict  witli  sentiments  often  ex- 

{)ressed,  but  in  opposition  to  the  well-understood  fccl- 
ngs  of  the  French  people,  if  he  should  precipitately 
adopt  any  step  whatever  tending  to  ^ve  force  and 
efficacy  to  those  movements  of  separation,  so  long  as 
a  reasonable  hope  remains  that  the  Federal  authority 
can  or  should  be  maintained  over  the  seceding  States. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  no  selfish  purpose  to 
accomplish  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  American 
Union.  As  he  has  upon  more  than  one  occasion  said 
to  me,  "There  are  no  points  of  collision  between 
France  and  the  United  States ;  their  interests  are  har- 
mooious^  and  they  point  to  one  policy^  the  closest 
friendship,  and  the  freest  commereial  intercourse." 
He  knows  full  well  that  the  greatness  of  our  republic 
cannot  endanger  the  stability  of  his  throne,  or  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  glory  of  tVance.  He  would  rather 
see  us  united  and  powerful  than  dissevered  and  weak. 
He  is  too  enlightened  to  misapprehend  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  which  now  actuates  the  conduct  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  He  knows  that  appeals  to  the 
public  judgment  perform  that  function  in  our  republic 
which  IS  elsewhere  only  accomplished  by  brute  force. 
And  if  armies  have  not  been  marshalled,  as^  they 
would  have  been  ere  this  in  Europe,  to  give  cficct  to 
the  Federal  authority,  he  is  aware  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  General  Government  disclaims  authority  over 
the  seceding  States,  or  is  destitute  of  the  means  and 
resources  of  war,  but  from  an  enlightened  conviction 
on  its  part  that  time  and  reflection  will  be  more  efl9ca- 
cious  than  arms  in  reestablishing  the  Federal  author- 
ity, and  restoring  that  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union  which  was  once  the  pride  of  every  American 
heart. 

I  have  not,  so  far,  hcnrd  that  any  commissioners 
have  been  sent  by  the  seceding  States  to  France. 
Should  they,  as  you  anticipate,  arrive  shortly,  I  thiuk 
I  am  not  mist^en  in  saying  that  they  wilf  find  that 
the  Imperial  Government  is  not  yet  prepared  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  object  of  this  mission. 

Again,^on  the  15th  of  April,  Mr.  Faulkner 
describes  to  Mr.  Seward  his  interview  with  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Thou- 
venel.  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Faulkner 
that  no  proposition  recognizing  the  permanent 
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dismemberment  of  tbe  American  Union  should 
be  considered  by  tbe  Frencb  Government  nntil 
after  tbe  arrival  and  reception  of  tbe  new  Min- 
ister accredited  by  tbe  United  States,  M.  Tboa- 
venel  said : 

That  no  application  bad  yet  been  made  to  him  by 
tbe  Confederated  States,  in  any  form,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence ;  that  the  French  (Govern- 
ment was  not  in  tne  habit  of  acting  hastily  upon  snch 
questions,  as  miebt  be  seen  by  its  tardiness  m  recog- 
nizing the  new  kmsdom  of  ItaJy ;  that  he  believed  tne 
maintenance  of  tbe  Federal  Union,  fh  its  intezritr,  was 
to  be  desired  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  North  and 
South,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  France,  and  the 
Gk)Temment  of  the  United  States  might  rest  well  as- 
sured that  no  hasty  or  precipitate  action  would  be 
taken  on  that  subject  by  the  Emperor.  But  whilst  he 
gave  utterance  of  these  views,  he  was  equally  bound 
to  saj  that  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  present  cen- 
tury had  fully  established  the  right  oide  facto  Govern- 
ments to  reco^ition  when  a  proper  case  was  made  out 
for  the  decision  of  foreign  powers.  Hero  the  official 
interview  ended. 

Tbe  conversation  was  then  further  protracted  by  an 
inquiry  from  M.  Thouvenel  when  the  new  tariff  would 
go  into  operation,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  resparded 
as  the  settled  policy  of  the  GK)vemment.  I  toM  him 
that  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  bad  been  pre- 
scribed as  the  period  when  the  new  duties  would  take 
cflbct ;  that  I  had  not  yet  examined  its  provisions  with 
such  care  as  would  justifj  me  in  pronouncing  an  opin- 
ion upon  its  merits;  that  it  was  condemned  by  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  country,  and  that  I  had  no 
doubt,  from  the  discontent  manifested  in  several  quar- 
ters, that  the  subject  would  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress  at  its  next  meeting,  and  probably  some  im- 
portant modifications  would  be  made  in  it.  The  finan- 
ces of  the  Government  were  at  this  time  temporarily 
embarrassed,  and  I  had  no  doubt  the  provisions  of  the 
new  tariff  were  adopted  with  a  view,  althouj^h  prob- 
ably a  mistaken  one,  of  sustaining  the  credit  or  the 
treasury  as  much  as  of  reviving  the  protective  policy. 
He  then  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to  tne  course  of  pol- 
icy that  would  be  adopted  towards  the  seceding  States, 
and  whether  I  thought  force  would  be  employed  to  co- 
erce them  into  submission  to  the  Federal  authority.  I 
told  him  that  I  could  only  give  him  my  individual 
opinion,  and  that  I  thougut  force  would  not  be  em- 
ployed :  tliat  ours  was  a  Government  of  public  opinion, 
ana  although  the  Union  unquestionably  possessed  all 
the  ordinary  powers  necessary  for  its  preservation,  as 
had  been  shown  in  several  partial  insurrections  which 
had  occurred  in  our  history,  vet  that  the  extreme  pow- 
ers of  Government  could  only  be  used  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion,  and  that  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  force  against  the  seceding  States.  So  sincere 
was  the  deference  felt  in  that  country  for  the  great 

J)rinciples  of  self-government,  and  so  great  the  respect 
or  the  action  of  the  people,  when  adopted  under  the 
imposing  forms  of  State  organization  and  State  sover- 
eignty, that  I  did  not  think  the  employment  of  force 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  and  I  thought  the 
only  solution  of  our  diificul ties  would  be  found  in  such 
modifications  of  our  constitutional  compact  as  would 
invite  the  seceding  States,  back  into  the  Union  or  a 
peaceable  acquiescence  in  the  assertion  of  their  claims 
to  a  separate  sovereignty. 

On  tbe  4tb  of  May  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Dayton  that  the  question  bad  been  asked  of  Mr. 
Faulkner  by  M.  Thouvenel,  whether  there  was 
not  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  as  to  tbe  proper  mode  c^  meeting 
tbe  difficulties  which  disturbed  the  relations  of 
tbe  States  and  tbe  General  Government.  He 
instructs  Mr.  Dayton  to  recall  that  conversation 
and  to  a&sure  M.  Thouvenel  explicitly  that  there 


was  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  between 
the  President  and  bis  constitutional  advisers, 
or  among  those  advisers  themselves,  concerning 
tbe  policy  that  bad  been  pursued,  and  which 
was  prosecuted  by  tbe  Administration  in  regard 
to  tbe  unhappy  disturbances  existing  in  tbe 
country.  The  path  of  executive  duty  has  thus 
far  been  too  plainly  marked  out  by  stern  neces- 
sities to  be  mistaken,  while  tbe  solemnity  of 
the  great  emergency  and  tbe  responsibilities  it 
devolves  have  extinguished  in  tbe  public  coun- 
cils every  emotion  but  those  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism. It  is  not  in  tbe  bands  of  this  Admin- 
istration that  this  Government  is  to  come  to  an 
end  at  all— much  less  for  want  of  harmony  and 
devotion  to  tbe  country.    He  further  adds: 

Tou  cannot  be  too  decided  or  too  explicit  in  making 
known  to  the  French  Government  that  there  is  not 
now,  nor  has  there  been,  nor  will  there  be,  any  the 
least  idea  existing  in  this  Government  of  suffering  a 
dissolution  of  this  Union  to  take  place  in  any  way 
whatever. 

There  will  be  here  only  one  nation  and  one  Govern- 
ment, and  there  will  be  the  same  republic,  and  the 
same  constitutional  Union  that  have  already  survived 
a  dozen  national  changes,  and  changes  of  government 
in  almost  every  other  country.  These  will  stand  here- 
after, as  they  are  now,  objects  of  human  wonder  and 
human  affection. 

You  have  seen,  on  the  eve  of  your  departure,  the 
elasticity  of  the  nationd  spirit,  the  vi^r  of  the  na- 
tional Government,  and  the  lavish  devotion  of  the  na- 
tional treasures  to  this  great  cause.  Tell  M.  Thou- 
venel, then,  with  the  highest  consideration  and  good 
feeling,  that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
peaceably  or  by  force,  has  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  candid  statesman  here,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe. 

Again,  on  tbe  22d  of  May  Mr.  Dayton  reports 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  his  first  interview  with 
tbe  Frencb  Minister  on  tbe  16th.  He  thus  re- 
lates tbe  conViersation : 

M.  Thouvenel,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  con- 
dition of  tbines  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  this 
expression  or  feeling  he  represented  the  views  and 
feedings  of  the  Emperor :. that  so  deeply  concerned  was 
the  Emperor  that  he  had  felt  disposed  to  offer  his  good 
oflices,  out  had  been  deterred  from  the  fear  that  his 
offer  might  not  be  well  received ;  but  should  occasion 
for  this  arise,  he  would  always  be  ready  and  happy 
to  be  of  use.  He  made  special  inquiry  as  to  tbe  pohcy 
of  our  Government  in  regard  to  neutral  rights,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  neutral  property  found  in  South- 
ern snips.  He  went  into  considerable  detail  to  show 
that  historical  precedents  were  in  fevor  of  treating 
Southern  vessels  as  those  of  a  regular  belligerent,  and 
applying  the  same  doctrine  to  them  as  had  always 
been  upheld  by  the  United  States.  He  dwelt  particu- 
larly upon  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  during  our  rev- 
olutionary war,  had  not  considered  our  privateers  as 
pirates.  I  understood  him  to  say  that,  as  respects  an 
effective  blockade,  it  would  be  fully  recognized  and 
respected;  but  he  seemed  much  iropressea  with  the 
importance  of  understanding  clearly  the  intentions  of 
our  Government  in  reference  to  these  matters  as  re- 
spects the  foreign  world. 

The  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederates  as  pos- 
sessing^ belligerent  rights  he  did  not  consider  at  all  as 
recognizing  them  as  independent  States. 

On  tbe  next  day  he  was  received  by  tbe  Em- 
peror, who  said  in  substance :  "  That  be  felt 
great  interest  in  the  condition  of  things  in  tbe 
United  States;  that  be  was  very  anxious  tbe 
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difficulties  shoold  bo  settled  amicably ;  that  he 
had  been  and  yet  was  ready  to  offer  his  kind 
offices,  if  8Qch  offer  would  be  matually  agree- 
able to  the  contending  parties ;  that  whatever 
tended  to  affect  injarionsly  American  interests 
was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  France,  and 
that  he  desired  a  perpetuation  of  the  Union  of 
the  States,"  with  some  additional  remarks  of 
like  tenor  and  character. 

On  the  20tli  of  May  another  interview  with 
the  French  Minister  was  had,  in  which  the 
conversation  turned  on  "neutral  rights"  and 
"belligerent  rights."  Mr.  Dayton  thus  de- 
scribes it: 

He  said,  ia  substance,  that  they  held  that  the  flag 
covers  the  cargo ;  and  that  if  a  Southern  ship  canriog 
neutral  property  was  captured,  the  property  would  not 
be  condemned,  kc.  He  hoped  our  Qovcmment  would 
recospize  principles  for  which  it  had  always  contended. 
I  to^  him  it  would  certainly  do  so,  but  the  oncstion 
here  was,  whether  there  was  a  fing;  that  onr  Govern- 
ment insisted  that  the  Confederates,  being  merely  in 
rebelUoD,  bad  no  flag,  and  I  could  not  exactly  under* 
stand  how  a  forei^  Qoremment  which  had  not  recog- 
nized them  OS  an  independent  power  could  recognize 
them  as  having  a  flag.  He  sala,  furthermore,  that  the 
French  Government  had  given  no  warning  to  their 
citizens,  &c.,  (ns  the  English  Government  had,)  by 
proclamation,  because  it  was  unnecessary;  that  the 
statute  law  of  France  (of  1825,  April  10, 1  think)  de- 
clared that  any  French  citizen  taking  service  unaer  a 
forei^  power  lost  all  claim  to  protection  as  a  citizen : 
that  if  a  subject  of  France  should  take  service  on  board 
of  a  letter  of  marque  licensed  by  the  Confederate  States, 
it  would  be,  as  I  understood  him,  piratical  on  the  part 
of  such  subject.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  no  letters 
of  marque  could  be  fitted  out  in  their  ports,  or  tten 
shelUrea  there,  unless  they  came  in  from  necessity,  (as 
stress  of  weather,  Ac.,)  and  then  could  remain,  I  tnink. 
but  twenty-four  hours ;  that  consequently  there  could 
be  no  bringing  of  prizes  into  French  ports,  and  while 
there  a  condemnation  of  them  in  the  courts  of  the 
Southern  States. 

On  the  30tli  of  May,  Mr.  Seward,  writing  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  allndes  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Faulkner  and  M.  Thouvenel,  in 
which  it  was  said  by  the  latter,  "  that  in  view 
of  the  great  commercial  interests  involved  in 
the  domestic  controversy  agitating  the  United 
States,  the  French  Government  had  felt  itself 
constrained  to  take  measures  in  conjunction 
with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  meet 
a  condition  of  things  which  imperilled  those 
interests.  Communications  of  a  similar  tenor 
would  be  addressed  by  both  Governments  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  The 
occasion  is  thus  taken  to  state  more  explicitly 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward 
writes: 

First;  I  desire  that  M.  Thonvenel  may  be  informed 
that  this  Government  cannot  but  regard  any  commu- 
nications held  by  the  French  Government,  even  though 
unofficial,  with  the  agents  of  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  this  country  as  exceptionable  and  injurious  to 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States.  They  pro- 
test against  this  intercourse,  however,  not  so  much  on 
that  ground  as  on  another.  They  desire  to  maintain 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  Government  of 
France,  and  would  therefore,  if  possible,  refrain  from 
complaint.  But  it  is  manifest  that  even  an  unofl3cial 
reception  of  the  emissaries  of  disunion  has  a  certain 
though  measured  tendency  to  give  them  a  prestige 
whiim  would  encourage  their  efforts  to  prosecute  a 


dvU  war  destructive  to  the  protnerity  of  this  oonntry 
and  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  tne  Government  itself. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  protest  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  tnis  (Government  ftom  the  necessity 
of  any  action  on  the  unpleasant  subject  to  which  it 


Secondly.  The  United  States  cannot  for  a  moment 
allow  the  French  Government  to  rest  under  the  delu- 
sive belief  that  they  will  be  content  to  have  the  Con- 
federate States  rcco^ixed  as  a  belligerent  power  by 
States  with  which  this  nation  is  in  amity,  ^o  concert 
ot  action  among  foreign  States  so  recognizing  the  in- 
surgents can  reconcile  the  United  States  to  such  a 
proceeding,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  measures  we  have  adopted,  and  are  now  vigor- 
onsly  pursuing,  will  terminate  the  unhappy  contest  at 
an  early  day,  and  be  followed  by  benefits  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  nations  creator  and  better  assured  than 
those  which  have  hiuerto  attended  our  national  prog- 
ress. Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  success  except  that 
foreign  nations  shall  leave  ns,  as  is  our  right,  to  man- 
age our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way.  They,  as  well  as 
we,  can  only  suffer  by  their  intervention.  No  one,  we 
are  sure,  can  judge  better  than  the  Emperor  of  France 
how  dangerous  and  deplorable  would  be  the  emer- 
gency that  should  intrude  Europeans  into  the  political 
contests  of  the  American  people. 

On  the  SOth  of  May  Mr.  Dayton  writes  to 
Mr.  Seward : 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  disposition  mani- 
fested here,  bo  far  ns  I  have  observed,  to  favor  the  re- 
bellion in  our  Southern  States,  or  to  recognize  them  as 
an  independent  power.  All  recognition  of  rights  on 
their  part  is  for  commercial  purposes  only.  But  the 
Government  of  France  cannot,  it  says,  look  at  this  re- 
bellion as  a  small  matter.  That,  embracing  as  it  does 
a  large  section  and  many  States,  they  cannot  apply  to 
it  the  same  reasoning  as  if  it  were  an  unimportant 
matter  or  confined  to  a  small  locality. 

M.  Thouvenel  says  he  has  had  no  application  fh>m 
Southern  Commissioners  for  any  purpose  of  recogni- 
tion, and  he  does  not  know  even  that  such  persons  are 
or  have  been  in  Paris. 

Again,  in  June,  ho  writes : 

I  think  I  may  say  with  some  confidence  that  all  tho 
efforts  of  the  agents  of  the  Confederates  on  this  side 
of  the  channel  have  thus  far  been  abortive.  They  have 
no  encouragement  to  their  hopes  of  recognition.  They 
have  met  with  no  success  in  their  attempts  to  negotiate 
a  loan.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  got  any  consider- 
able supply  of  arms,  and  I  think  that  we  know  sub- 
stantially what  they  have  done  and  are  attempting  to 
do.  My  only  fear  is  of  a  possible,  not  probable,  re- 
verse to  our  arms  in  Virginia,  and  a  rush,  under  the 
excitement  of  a  first  victory,  upon  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Should  they  get  possession,  by  any  possi- 
bifity,  of  that  point,  the  prestige  it  would  give  them 
(aside  from  any  strategic  advantage)  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  most  unhappy  results.  God  grant  that  no 
such  future  may  hang  over  us. 

On  the  81st  of  May  Mr.  Dayton  addressed  to 
M.  Thouvenel  the  proposition  for  the  accession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Paris  Conference  with  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Marcy. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Mr.  Seward  informs  Mr. 
Dayton  of  the  visit  of  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  to  lay  before  him  coiyointly  certain 
views  of  their  respective  Governments,  and  that 
he  declined  to  receive  the  same  officially,  and  his 
reasons  for  adopting  this  course.  The  entire 
despatch  is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  Government,  and  ex- 
plains very  folly   the  views  entertained  by 
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the  Government  relative  to  the  Confederate 
States : 

Every  instruction  which  tiiis  Government  has  given 
to  its  representatives  abroad,  since  the  recent  change 
of  Administration  took  place,  has  expressed  our  pro- 
found anxiety  lest  the  disloyal  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union  should 
obtain  aid  and  assistance  from  foreign  nations,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  recognition  of  their  pretended  sover- 
eignty, or  in  some  other  and  more  quiuified  or  guarded 
manner.  Every  instruction  has  expressed  our  full  be- 
lief that,  without  such  aid  or  assistance,  the  insurrec- 
tion would  speedily  come  to  an  end,  while  any  advan- 
tage that  it  could  derive  from  such  aid  or  assistance 
could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  protract  the  ex- 
isting struggle  and  aggravate  the  evils  it  is  inflictmg 
on  our  own  country  and  on  foreign  and  friendly  na- 
tions. Every  instruction  bears  ev^ence  of  an  earnest 
solicitude  to  avoid  even  an  appearance  of  menace  or 
of  want  of  comity  towards  foreign  powers ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  emphatically  announced,  as  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  necessary,  our  purpose  not  to  allow 
any  one  of  them  to  expect  to  remain  in  friendship  with 
us  if  it  should,  with  whatever  motive,  practically  ren- 
der such  aid  or  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  We  have 
intended  not  to  leave  it  doubtful  that  a  concession  of 
sovereignty  to  the  insurgents,  though  it  should  be  in- 
direct or  unofficial,  or  though  it  should  be  qualified  so 
as  to  concede  only  bclli^rent  or  other  partial  rights, 
would  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  relations 
due  to  us  by  friendly  nations.  Nor  has  it  been  left  at 
all  uncertain  that  we  shall,  in  every  event,  insist  that 
these  United  States  must  be  considered  and  dealt  with 
now,  as  heretofore,  by  such  nations  as  exclusively  sov- 
ereign for  all  purposes  whatsoever  within  the  territo- 
ries over  whicn  tne  Constitution  has  been  extended. 
Qn  the  otlier  hand  we  have  not,  at  any  time,  been  un- 
mindful of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  might 
excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  commercial  nations 
for  the  safety  of  their  subjects  and  their  property  in 
the  conflicts  which  might  occur  upon  sea  as  well  as  on 
land  between  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  insurgents. 

The  United  States  have  never  disclaimed  the  em- 
ployment of  letters  of  marque  as  a  means  of  maritime 
war.  The  insurgents  early  announced  their  intention 
to  commission  privateers.  We  knew  that  friendly  na- 
tions would  be  anxious  for  guarantees  of  safety  from 
injury  by  that  form  of  depr^ation  upon  the  national 
commerce.  We  knew  also  that  such  nations  would 
desire  to  be  informed  whether  their  flags  should  be 
regarded  as  protecting  goods,  not  contraband  of  war, 
of  dislo\^a]  citizens,  found  under  them,  and  whether 
the  goods,  not  contraband,  of  subjects  of  such  nations 
would  be  safe  from  confiscation  when  found  in  vessels 
of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  Admin- 
istration, free  from  some  of  the  complications  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  promptly  tooK  up  the  negotia- 
tions relating  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  just  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  suspended 
by  President  Bucnanan.  We  found  it  just  and  humane 
in  itself  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  it  had  only  failed  to 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  because  foreign  na- 
tions had  refused  to  accept  an  additional  principle  pro- 
posed by  this  Government,  yet  more  iust  and  numane 
than  any  which  it  does  contain,  namely,  that  the  prop- 
erty of  private  citizens,  not  contraband,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  confiscation  in  maritime  war.  While 
still  willing  and  desirous  to  have  that  further  princi- 

Rle  incorporated  in  the  law  of  nations,  we  nevertheless 
istructed  you,  and  all  our  representatives  in  foreign 
countries,  to  waive  it,  if  necessary,  and  to  stipulates 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unitea 
States,  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  as  a  whole  and  unmodified.  This  was  aone 
so  early  as  the  25th  day  of  April  lost,  long  before  the 
date  of  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Mercier  proposed 
to  submit  to  us.  We  have  ever  since  that  time  been 
waiting  for  the  responses  of  foreign  powers  to  this 
high  and  liberal  demonstration  on  our  part.    We  have, 


however,  received  no  decisive  answers  on  the  subject 
from  those  powers. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  the  15th 
daj  of  June  instant,  the  Minister  from  France  and  the 
Minister  from  Great  Britain,  having  previously  re- 
quested an  interview,  were  received  by  me.  Each  of 
them  announced  that  he  was  charged  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  read  a  despatch  to  me  and  to  give  me  a  copy 
if  I  should  desire  it. 

I  answered  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times,  I  could  not  consent  to  an  official  reading 
or  delivery  of  these  papers  without  first  knowing  their 
characters  and  objects.  They  confidenfially  and  with 
entire  frankness  put  the  despatches  into  mv  hands  for 
an  informal  preliminary  examination.  Having  thus 
become  possessed  of  their  characters,  I  replied  to 
those  Ministers  that  I  could  not  allow  them  to  be  offi- 
cially communicated  to  this  Government  They  will 
doubtless  mention  this  answer  to  th^  respective 
States. 

I  give  you  now  the  reasons  of  this  Government  for 

fursuing  this  course  in  regard  to  the  despatch  from 
ranee,  that  you  may  communicate  them  to  the 
French  Government,  if  you  shall  find  it  necessary  or 
expedieni. 

Some  time  ago  we  learned,  through  our  legation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  that  an  understanding  haa  been 
efiected  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  that  they  should  take  one  and  the  same 
course  on  the  subject  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
this  country,  including  the  possible  recognition  of  the 
insurgents.  At  a  later  penod  this  understanding  was 
distinctly  avowed  by  M.  Thouvenel  to  Mr.  Sanford, 
who  bad  been  informally  introduced  by  me  to  tbe 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  by  Lord 
John  Russell  to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  late  Minister  In  Lon- 
don. The  avowal  in  each  case  preceded  the  arrival  of 
our  newly  appointed  Ministers  in  Europe,  with  their 
instructions  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  mis- 
sions. 

On  receiving  their  avowals  I  immediately  instructed 
yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  "  that  although  wc  might  have 
expected  a  different  course  on  the  part  of  these  two 
great  powers,  yet,  as  the  fact  that  an  understanding 
existed  between  them  did  not  certainly  imply  an  un- 
friendly spirit,  we  should  not  complain  of  it,*but  that 
it  must  be  understood  by  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
ernments that  we  shall  aeal  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  in 
this  case,  us  in  all  others,  with  each  power  separately, 
and  that  the  agreement  for  concerted  action  betweeh 
them  would  not  at  all  influence  tbe  course  we  should 
pursue."  The  concert  thus  avowed  has  been  carried 
out.  The  Ministers  came  to  me  together;  the  instruc- 
tions they  proposed  to  me  difler  in  form,  but  are  coun- 
terparts in  effect 

Adhering  to  our  previous  decision,  which  before  this 
time  has  doubtless  oeen  made  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  we  do  not  make  this  concert,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  reason  for  declining  to  hear  the 
instruction  with  which  Mr.  Mercier  is  charged. 

Thatpaper  does  not  expressly  deny  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  it  does  assume, 
inconsistently  with  that  sovereignty,  that  the  United 
States  are  not  altogether  and  for  all  purposes  one  sov- 
ereign power,  but  that  this  nation  consists  of  two  par- 
ties, of  which  this  Government  is  one.  France  pro- 
poses to  take  cognizance  of  both  parties  as  belligerenta, 
and  for  some  purposes  to  hola  communication  with 
each.  The  instruction  would  advise  us  indeed  that 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  France  shfdl  address  her- 
self to  a  Government  which  she  says  is  to  be  installed 
at  Montgomery  for  certain  explanations.  This  inti- 
mation is  conclusive  in  determining  this  Government 
not  to  allow  the  instruction  to  be  read  to  it 

The  United  States,  rightly  jealous,  as  we  think,  of 
their  sovereigfnty,  cannot  suffer  themselves  to  debate 
any  abridgment  of  that  sovereignty  with  France  or 
with  any  other  nation.  Much  less  can  they  consent  that 
France  shall  announce  to  them  a  conclusion  of  her  own 
against  that  sovereignty,  which  conclusion  France  baa 
adopted  without  any  previous  conference  with  the 
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Umted  States  on  the  sabject.  This  Gorenimeiit  in- 
Bists  that  the  United  States  are  one  whole  undivided 
nation,  espcciallj'  so  fiir  as  foreign  nations  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  France  is,  bjr  the  law  of  nations  and 
by  treati«!,  not  a  neutral  power  between  two  imagi- 
nary parties  here,  but  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  understanding  of  the  case,  we 
are  not  onlj  not  wishing  to  seek  or  to  ^tc  offence  to 
France,  but,  on  the  contranr,  we  desire  to  preserve 
peace  and  friendshipwith  tnat  great  power,  as  with 
all  other  nations.  We  do  not  feel  at  hbertj  to  think, 
and  do  not  think,  that  France  intended  anj  want  of 
consideration  towards  the  United  States  in  directing 
that  the  instmction  in  question  should  be  read  to  us. 
Outside  of  that  paper  we  hare  abundant  eridsnce  of 
the  good  feeling  and  ^ood  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and 
eren  his  anxious  solicitude  for  the  same  consummation 
which  is  the  sunreme  object  of  our  own  desires  and 
labors,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  Ajnerican  XJmdh 
in  its  full  and  absolute  integrity. 

Donbtless  the  proceeding  nas  been  the  result  of  in- 
adrertence.  We  feel  oursdres  at  liberty  to  think  that 
it  woold  not  have  occurred  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  been  heard  through  yon  in  the  oonsultations 
of  the  French  Gtovemment.  We  think  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  inadvertence  has  occurred.  France  seems 
to  have  mistaken  a  mere  casual  and  ephemeral  insur- 
rection here,  such  as  is  incidental  in  the  experience 
of  all  nations,  because  all  nations  are  merely  human 
societies,  such  as  have  sometimes  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  herself,  for  a  war  which  has  flagrantly 
separated  this  nation  into  two  coexisting  political 
powers  which  are  contending  in  arms  against  each 
other  after  the  separation. 

It  is  erroneous,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  con- 
cerned, to  suppose  that  any  war  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  there  cannot  be  two  belligerent 
powers  where  there  is  no  war.  There  is  hero,  as 
there  has  always  been,  one  political  power,  namely, 
the  United  States  of  America,  competent  to  make  war 
and  peace,  and  conduct  commerce  and  alliances  with 
all  foreign  nations.  There  is  none  other,  either  in 
fact,  or  recognized  by  foreign  nations.  There  is,  in- 
deed, an  armed  sedition  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  the  Qovcrnment  is  employing  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  to  repress  it.  But  these  facts 
do 'not  constitute  a  war  presenting  two  bellig^erent 
powers,  and  modifying  the  national  character,  rights, 
and  responsibilities,  or  the  characters,  rights,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  foreign  nations.  It  is  true  that  insur- 
rection may  ripen  into  revolution,  and  that  revolu- 
tion thus  ripened  may  extinguish  a  previously  ex- 
isting State,  or  divide  it  into  one  or  more  independent 
Stat^  and  that  if  such  States  continue  their  strife 
after  such  division,  then  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
affecting  the  characters,  rights,  and  duties  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  Bnt  this  only  happens  when  the  revo- 
lution has  run  its  successful  course. 

The  French  Government  says,  in  the  instruction 
which  has  been  tendered  to  us,  that  certain  facts 
which  it  assumes  confer  upon  the  insurgents  of  this 
country,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  government  dsfatio  ;  wherefore,  whatever 
may  be  its  regrets,  the  French  Government  must  con- 
sider the  two  contending  parties  as  employing  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  war. 

This  statement  assumes  not  only  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions entitles  any  insurrectionary  faction,  when  it  os- 
tablishra  a  cU/ado  government,  to  be  treated  as  a 
belligerent,  bnt  also  that  the  fact  of  the  attainment  of 
this  status  is  to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  it 
in  the  eyes  of  forei^  nations.  If  we  soould  concede 
both  of  ^these  positions,  we  should  still  insist  that  the 
existence  of  a  defaeto  government,  entitled  to  bellig- 
erent rights,  is  not  established  in  the  present  case. 
We  have  alr^y  heard  from  most  of  the  foreign  na- 
tions. There  are  only  two  which  seem  so  to  construe 
appearances,  and  France  is  one  of  them.  Are  the 
judgments  of  these  two  to  outweigh  those  of  all  other 
nations?  Doubtless  each  nation  may  judge  and  act 
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for  itself,  but  it  certainly  cannot  expect  the  United 
States  to  accept  its  decision  upon  a  question  vital  to 
their  national  existence.  The  United  States  will  not 
refine  upon  the  question  when  and  how  new  nations 
are  born  out  of  existing  nations.  They  are  well  aware 
that  the  rights  of  the  states  involve  their  duties  and 
their  destinies,  and  they  hold  those  rights  to  be  abso- 
lute as  against  all  foreign  nations.  These  rights  do 
not  at  all  aepend  on  the  appearances  which  their  con- 
dition may  assume  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
whether  strangers,  neutrals,  friends,  or  even  allies. 
The  United  States  will  maintain  and  defend  their  sov- 
ereignty throughout  the  bounds  of  the  republic,  and 
they  deem  all  other  nations  bound  to  respect  that  sov- 
ereignty until,  if  ever,  Providence  shall  consent  that  it 
shall  be  successfully  overthrown.  Any  system  of  pub- 
lic law  or  national  morality  that  conflicts  with  this 
would  resolve  society,  first  in  this  hemisphere  and 
then  in  the  other,  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

This  Government  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  step  it  takes  in  declining  to  hear  the  communica- 
tion the  tender  of  which  has  drawn  out  these  explana- 
tions. It  believes,  however,  that  it  need  not  disturb 
the  f|[ood  relations  which  have  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

The  paper,  as  understood,  while  implying  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  to  accord  belligerent  rights 
to  the  insurgents,  does  not  name,  speciry,  or  even  in- 
dicate one  such  belligerent  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rights  which  it  asserts  that  France  expects,  as  a 
neutral,  from  the  United  States,  as  a  belligerent,  are 
even  less  than  this  Government,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
instructed  you  to  concede  and  guarantee  to  her  by 
treaty,  as  a  friend.  On  that  duy  we  offered  to  her 
our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  which  coo- 
tains  four  propositions,  namely :  1st.  That  prirateer- 
ing  shall  be  abolished,  fid.  That  a  neutral  flng  covers 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  od.  That  goods 
of  a  neutral,  not  contraband,  shall  not  be  confiscated 
though  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel.  4th.  That  block- 
ades, in  order  to  be  lawful,  must  be  maintained  by 
competent  force.  We  have  always,  when  at  war,  con- 
ceded the  three  last  of  these  rights  to  neutrals;  a 
fortiorif  we  could  not  when  at  peace  deny  them  to 
rriendly  nations.  The  first-named  concession  was  pro- 
posed on  the  grounds  already  mentioned.  We  ore  still 
ready  to  guarantee  these  nghts,  by  convention  with 
France,  whenever  she  shall  authorixe  either  you  or  her 
Minister  here  to  enter  into  convention.  There  is  no 
reservation  or  diflicuUy  about  their  application  in  the 
present  case.  We  hold  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  loyal  or  disloyal,  alike  included  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties ;  aud  we  hold  ourselves  bound  by 
the  same  obligations  to  see,  so  far  as  may  bo  in  our 
power,  that  all  our  citizens,  whether  maintaining  this  . 
Government  or  engaged  in  overthrowing  it,  respect 
those  rights  in  favor  of  France  and  of  every  other 
friendly  nation.  In  any  case,  not  only  shall  we  allow 
no  privateer  or  national  vessel  to  violate  the  rights  of 
friendly  nations  as  I  have  thus  described  them,  out  we 
shall  also  employ  all  our  naval  force  to  prevent  the  in- 
surgents from  violating  them  just  as  much  as  we  do 
to  prevent  them  from  violating  the  laws  of  our  own 
country. 

What,  then,  docs  France  claim  of  us  that  we  do 
not  accord  to  her  ?  Nothing.  What  do  we  refuse  to 
France  by  declining  to  receive  the  communication  sent 
to  us  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mercier?  Nothing  but 
the  privilege  of  telling  us  that  wo  are  at  war,  when  wo 
maintain  we  are  at  peace,  and  that  she  is  a  neutral, 
when  we  prefer  to  recognize  her  as  a  friend. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  on  this  occasion  we 
reserve^  as  on  all  others,  our  right  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection by  naval  as  well  as  by  military  power,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  close  such  of  our  ports  as  have 
fallen  or  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
either  directly  or  in  the  more  lenient  and  equitable 
form  of  a  blockade,  which  for  the  present  wo  have 
adopted.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  no  practical 
subject  of  difference  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  United  States  will  hope  that  France  will  not  think 
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it  necessary  to  adhere  to  and  practise  upon  the  speca- 
lation  concerning  the  condition  of  our  internal  anairs 
which  she  has  proposed  to  communicate  to  us.  But 
however  this  may  oe,  the  United  States  will  not  an- 
ticipate any  occasion  for  a  change  of  the  relations 
which,  witn  scarcely  any  interruption,  have  existed 
between  the  two  nations  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  been  very  instrumental  in  promoting, 
not  merely  the  prosperity  and  fatness  of  each  State, 
but  the  cause  or  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  free  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  world. 

This  Government  understands  equally  the  interest 
of  friendly  nations  and  its  own  in  the  present  emer- 

fjency.  If  they  shall  not  interfere,  the  attempt  at  revo- 
ution  here  will  cease  without  inflicting  serious  evils 
upon  foreign  nations.  All  that  they  can  do  by  any  in- 
terference, with  a  view  to  modify  our  action,  will  only 
serve  to  prolong  the  present  unpleasant  condition  of 
things,  and  possibly  to  produce  results  that  would  be 
as  universally  calamitous  as  they  would  be  irretriev- 
able. 

The  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  simple,  ordinary 
one  that  has  happened  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 
A  discontented  domestic  faction  seeks  foreign  inter- 
vention to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  its  own  country.  Such  intervention,  if  yielded,  is 
ultimately  disastrous  to  the  cause  it  is  designed  to  aid. 
Every  uncorrupted  nation,  in  its  deliberate  moments, 
prefers  its  own  integrity,  even  with  unbearable  evils, 
to  division  through  the  power  or  influence  of  any  for- 
ci^  State.  This  is  so  in  France.  It  is  not  less  so  in 
this  country.  Down  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people— deeper  than  the  love  of  trade,  or  of  freedom — 
deeper  than  the  attachment  to  any  local  or  sectional 
interest,  or  partisan  pride  or  individual  ambition — 
deeper  than  any  other  sentiment— is  that  one  out  of 
which  the  Constitution  of  this  Union  arose,  namely, 
American  independence — independence  of  all  foreign 
control,  alliance,  or  influence.  Next  above  it  lies  the 
conviction  that  neither  peace,  nor  safety,  nor  public 
liberty,  nor  prosperity,  nor  greatness,  nor  empire,  can 
be  attained  nere  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  unity  of  the 
people  of  North  America.    Those  who,  in  a  frenzy  of 

Sassion,  are  building  expectations  on  other  principles, 
o  not  know  what  they  are  doinff.  Whenever  one 
part  of  this  Union  shall  be  found  assuming  bonds 
of  dependence  or  of  fratemitv  towards  any  foreigjn 
people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sympathies  of  their 
native  land,  then,  even  if  not  before,  that  spirit  will 
be  reawakened  which  brought  the  States  ot  this  re- 
public into  existence,  and  which  will  preserve  them 
united  until  the  common  destiny  which  it  opened  to 
them  shall  be  fully  and  completely  realized. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  writing  to  Mr.  Dayton, 
Mr.  Seward  gives  the  reasons  why  a  speedy 
adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  Congress 
had  been  desired.  This  letter  presents  also  the 
aspect  of  the  question  of  neutral  rights  as  viewed 
by  our  Government,  and  was  intended  when 
written  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  communica- 
tion between  himself  and  Mr.  Dayton. 

The  reason  why  we  wished  it  done  immediately  was, 
that  we  supposed  the  French  Government  would  nat- 
urally feel  a  deep  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their 
commerce,  threatened  distinctly  with  privateering  by 
the  insurgents,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  this  Govern- 
ment baa  heretofore  persistently  declined  to  relinquish 
the  right  of  issuing  letters  of  marque,  it  would  be  ap- 
prehended by  France  that  we  too  should  take  up  that 
form  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  present  domestic  con- 
troversy. We  apprehended  that  the  danger  of  such  a 
case  of  depredation  upon  commerce  equally  by  the 
Government  itself,  and  by  its  enemies,  would  operate 
as  a  provocation  to  France  and  other  commercial  na- 
tions to  recognize  the  insurrectionary  party  in  viola- 
tion of  our  national  rights  and  sovereignty.  On  the 
contrary,  we  did  not  desire  to  depredate  on  friendly 
commerce  ourselves,  and  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 


prevent  such  depredations  by  the  insurgents  by  execni* 
in^  our  own  laws,  which  make  privatemng  by  disloyal 
citizens  piracy,  and  punish  its  pursuit  as  such.  We 
thought  it  wise,  just,  and  prudent  to  give,  unasked, 
guarantees  to  France  and  other  friendly  nations  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce  from  exposure  to  such  dep- 
redations on  either  side,  at  the  very  moment  when  we 
were  delivering  to  them  our  protest  against  the  recog- 
nition of  the  insurgents.  The  accession  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris  would  be  the  form  in  which  these  guar- 
antees could  be  g;iyen— that  for  obvious  reasons  must 
be  more  unobjectionable  to  France  and  together  com- 
mercial nations  than  any  other.  It  was  safe  on  our 
part,  because  we  tendered  it,  of  course,  as  the  act  of 
this  Federal  Gtovemment,  to  be  obligatory  equally  upon 
disloyal  as  upon  loyal  citizens. 

The  instructions  waived  the  Marcy  amendment^ 
^which  proposed  to  exempt  private  property  from  con- 
fiscation in  maritime  war,)  and  required  you  to  propose 
our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  pure  and  simple.  These  were  the  reasons  for 
this  course,  namely :  First,  It  was  as  well  understood 
by  this  Government  then,  as  it  is  now  by  yourself,  that 
an  article  of  that  celebrated  declaration  prohibits  every 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  from  ne^tiating  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  neutral  rights  in  maritime  warfare  with  any 
nation  not  a  party  to  it,  except  for  the  adhesiou  of  suca 
outstanding  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  pure  and  simple.  An  attempt  to  obtain  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Marcy's  amendment  would  require  a 
negotiation  not  merely  with  France  alone,  but  with  all 
the  other  original  parties  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and 
every  Government  that  has  since  acceded  to  the  dec- 
laration. Nay,  more :  we  must  obtain  their  unanimous 
consent  to  the  amendment  before  being  able  to  commit 
ourselves  or  to  engage  any  other  nation,  however  well 
disposed,  to  commit  itself  to  us  on  the  propositions 
actually  contained  in  the  declaration.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  nation  which  is  a  party  to  the  declaration 
of  Paris  is  at  liberty  to  stipulate  singly  with  us  for 
acceptance  of  that  declaration  for  the  government  of 
our  neutral  relations.  If,  therefore,  we  should  waive 
the  Marcy  proposition,  or  leave  it  for  ultimate  consid- 
eration, we  could  establish  a  complete  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  France  on  a  subject  which,  if 
it  should  be  left  open,  might  produce  consequences 
very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  what  we  proposed  to  France  was  equally 
and  simultaneously  proposed  to  every  other  maritime 
power.  In  this  way  we  expected  to  remove  every 
cause  that  any  foreign  power  could  have  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  power. 

The  matter  stood  in  this  plain  and  intelligible  way 
until  certain  declarations  or  expressions  of  the  French 
Government  induced  you  to  believe  that  they  would 
recognize  and  treat  the  insurgents  as  a  distinct  national 
power  for  belligerent  purposes.  It  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable  that  you,  being  at  Paris^  should  suppose 
that  this  Government  would  think  itself  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  course  by  the  Government  of 
France.  So  assuminj^,  you  thought  that  we  would  not 
adhere  to  our  proposition  to  accede  to  the  declaration, 
pure  and  simple,  since  such  a  course  would,  as  you 
thought,  be  efiective  to  bind  this  Government  without 
binding  the  insurgents,  and  would  leave  France  at 
liberty  to  hold  us  bound,  and  the  insurgents  free  from 
the  obligations  created  by  our  adhesion.  Moreover,  if 
we  correctly  understand  your  despatch  on  that  subject, 
you  supposed  that  you  might  propose  our  adhesion  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  not  pure  and  simple,  but  with  the 
addition  of  the  Marcv  proposition  in  the  first  instance, 
and  might  afterwards,  in  case  of  its  being  declined  in 
that  form,  withdraw  the  addition,  and  then  propose  our 
accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple. 

While  you  were  acting  on  these  views  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  on  this  side,  not  less  confident  in 
our  stren^h  than  in  our  rights,  as  you  are  now  aware, 
were  acting  on  another  view,  which  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent, namely,  that  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  any 
declaration  of  the  Government  of  France  that  assumes 
that  this  Government  is  not  now,  as  it  always  baa  been. 
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ezdoaire  soTereigp,  for  wmr  at  well  as  for  peace,  within 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  orer 
all  citizens,  the  dislojral  and  loyal  all  alike.  We  treat 
in  that  character,  which  is  our  legal  character,  or  we 
do  not  treat  at  all,  and  we  in  no  war  consent  to  com' 
promise  that  character  in  the  least  degree :  we  do  not 
even  suffer  this  character  to  become  the  subject  of  dis« 
cossion.  Good  faith  and  honor,  as  well  as  the  same 
expediency  which  prompted  the  proffer  of  our  acces- 
sion to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple,  in 
the  first  instance,  now  re<}uire  ns  to  adhere  to  that 
proposition  and  abide  by  it :  and  we  do  adhere  to  it, 
not,  howoTer,  as  a  divided,  out  as  an  undivided  na- 
tion. The  proposition  is  tendered  to  France  not  as  a 
neutral  but  as  a  fnend,  and  the  agreement  is  to  be  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  United  States  and  Franco  and  all 
their  legal  dependencies  just  alike. 

The  case  was  peculiar,  and  in  the  aspect  in  which  it 
pivsented  itself  to  you  portentous.  We  were  content 
tiiat  you  might  risk  the  experiment,  so,  however,  that 
you  should  not  bring  any  responsibility  for  delay  upon 
this  Goremment.  But  you  now  see  that  bj  incorpo- 
rating the  Marcy  amendment  in  your  proposition,  jou 
hare  encountered  the  very  diflSculty  wnich  was  at  first 
foreseen  by  us.  The  following  nations  are  parties  to 
the  declaration  of  Paris,  namely:  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Bremen,  Brazils,  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili, 
the  Argentine  Confederation^  the  (Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, remark,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Republic  of  the 
Equator,  the  Roman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Hamburgh,  Uanover,  the  two  Hesses,  Lubcck,  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz,  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  Nassau, 
Oldenburgh,  Parma,  Holland,  Peru,  Portugal,  Saxony, 
Saxe  Altenbnr^h,  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  ^xe  Meiniu- 
gen,  Saxe  Weimar.  Sweden,  Switzeriand,  Tuscany, 
Wurtemburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Modena,  New  Granada, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  great  exigency  in  our  affairs  will  have  passed 
away— -for  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union— before  we  could  bring  all  these  nations 
to  unanimity  on  the  subject,  as  you  have  submitted  it 
to  M.  Tbouvenel.  It  is  a  time  not  for  propagandism, 
but  for  ener^tic  acting  to  arrest  the  worst  of  all  na- 
tional calamities.  We  therefore  expect  vou  now  to  re- 
new the  prroposition  in  the  form  onginafly  prescribed. 
But  in  doing  this  you  will  neither  unnecessarily  raise 
a  question  about  the  character  in  which  this  Gfovem- 
ment  acts,  (^being  exclusive  sovereign,)  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  m  any  way  compromise  tnat  character  in 
any  degree.  Whenever  sucn  a  question  occurs  to  hin- 
der jon,  let  it  come  np  from  the  other  party  in  the  nego- 
tiation. It  will  bo  time  then  to  stop  and  wait  for  such 
further  instructions  as  the  now  exigency  may  require. 

One  word  more.  You  will,  in  any  case,  avow  our 
preference  for  the  proposition  with  the  Marcy  amend- 
ment incorporated,  and  will  assure  the  Government  of 
Fnmce  that  whenever  there  shall  be  any  hope  for  the 
adoption  of  that  beneficent  feature  by  the  necessanr 
parties,  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  wc  shall 
be  ready  not  only  to  agree  to  it,  but  even  to  propose 
it,  and  to  lead  in  the  necessary  negotiations. 

On  the  2d  of  August  Mr.  Dayton  proposed  to 
open  negotiations  with  M.  Tlionvenel  relative 
to  the  accession  of  his  Government  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Paris  Congress.  On  the  22d  of 
Angast  these  negotiations  had  reached  a  crisis 
which  Mr.  Dayton  thus  reports  to  Secretary 
Seward : 

My  anticipations  expressed  in  despatch  No.  10  are 
fully  realized.  Both  Lord  John  Russell  and  M.  Thou- 
venel  refuse  to  negotiate  for  an  accession  by  the  United 
States  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  except  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  is  to  have  no  bearing,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  the  question  of  our  Southern  or 
domestic  difficulty,  and  to  render  the  matter  certain 
ther  each  propose  to  make  a  written  declaration  si- 
multaneous with  the  execution  of  the  convention,  of 
which  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy  and  a  translation. 


I  likewise  send  you  a  copy  of  M.  ThouTenel'i  note  to 
me,  with  its  translation. 

I  had  an  interview  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  instant,  with 
M.  Tbouvenel  by  appointment  m  reference  to  the  sub- 
lect-matter  of  the  convention,  and  then  he  gave  me 
the  first  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  execute  this  outside  declaration,  predicated  as 
it  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  upon  a  note  he  had  just  re- 
ceived fVom  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  only  the  dav 
preceding.  He  said  that  both  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain had  already  announced  that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  our  domestic  controversy,  and  they  thought 
that  a  flrank  and  open  declaration  in  advance  of  the 
execution  of  this  convention  might  save  difficulty  and 
misconception  hereafter.  He  further  said,  in  the  way 
of  specification,  that  theprovisions  of  the  treaty  standf- 
ing  alone  might  bind  England  and  France  to  pursue 
and  punish  the  privateers  ^  the  South  as  pirates.  That 
they  wore  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  had  ahready  so  de- 
clared. He  said  that  we  could  deal  with  these  people 
as  we  chose,  and  they  could  only  express  their  regrets 
on  the  score  of  humanity  if  we  should  deal  with  Oiem 
at  pirates,  but  they  could  not  participate  in  such  a 
course.  Ue  said,  further,  that,  althougn  both  England 
and  France  were  anxious  to  have  the  adhesion  of  the 
United  States  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  they  would 
rather  dispense  with  it  altogether  than  be  drawn 
into  our  domestic  controversy.  He  insisted  somewhat 
pointedly  that  I  could  take  no  just  exception  to  this 
outside  declaration,  simultaneous  with  toe  execution 
of  the  convention,  unless  we  intended  thev  should  be 
made  parties  to  our  controverey  j  and  that  the  very  fact 
of  my  hesitation  was  an  additional  reason  why  they 
should  insist  upon  making  such  contemporaneous  decla- 
ration.   These  are  the  general  views  expressed  by  him. 

In  answer  I  assented  at  once  to  the  propriety  of  such 
declaration  being  made  in  advance  ifjFhinee  and  Eng- 
land did  not  iMan  to  abid4  by  the  termt  of  the  treaty. 
I  stated  that  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  United 
States  desired  to  embroil  these  countries  in  our  do- 
mestic difficulties — that  in  point  of  fact  our  great  de- 
sire had  been  that  they  should  keep  out  of  them ;  but 
they  proposed  now  to  make  a  declaration  to  accom- 
pany the  execution  of  the  convention  which  they  ad- 
mitted would  vary  its  obligations.  That  my  instruc- 
tions were  to  negotiate  that  convention,  and  that  I  bad 
no  authoritv  to  do  any  thing  or  listen  to  any  thing 
which  would  waive  any  rights  or  relieve  from  any  ob- 
ligation which  might  fairly  arise  from  a  just  construc- 
tion of  its  terms.  He  saio  they  did  not  mean  to  alter 
its  terms,  that  it  was  not  like  an  addition  of  other  pro- 
visions to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  To  this  1  re- 
plied, that  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  was  precisely 
the  same  as  if  this  declaration  they  proposed  to  make 
were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  treaty  itself.  In  the 
course  of  our  convereation  I  told  him  that  any  declara- 
tion or  action  which  looked  to  or  recognized  a  differ- 
ence or  distinction  between  the  North  and  South  was  a 
matter  upon  which  our  Government  wos,  under  the 
circumstances,  peculiarly  sensitive ;  that  we  treated 
with  foreign  Governments  for  our  whole  country,  North 
and  South,  and  for  all  its  citizens,  whether  true  men 
or  rebels,  and  when  we  could  not  so  treat,  we  would 
cease  to  treat  at  all.  He  answered  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  contest  our  right  to  treat  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  that  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  outside  decla- 
ration they  proposed  to  make ;  but  having  heretofore 
adopted  a  course  of  strict  neutrality,  the  declaration 
in  question  was  right  and  proper  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception and  controversy  in  the  future. 

The  reservation  which  the  French  Minister 
proposed  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  was  inadmissible.  The  negotiation  on 
this  subject  failed.  The  remainder  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  Government  pos- 
sesses less  importance. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Russia, 
although  brief,  was  marked  by  a  very  friendly 
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letter  from  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  the  Russian 
Minister  at  "Washinpfton,  expressive  of  the  views 
of  the  Emperor.     (See  Pubuc  Documents.) 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Spain 
contains  a  decree  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  Spanish  Government  on  American  affairs. 
{See  PuBUO  Dooitments.)  The  King  of  Portu- 
gal issued  a  similar  decree.  {See  Pcbuo  Docu- 
ments.) 

The  Trent  Affair, — ^Near  the  close  of  the  year 
a  supplement  was  added  to  the  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  hy  the  occurrence  of  the 
"  Trent  affair,"  as  it  is  called.     {See  Teent.) 

On  the  30th  of  November,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to 
Mr.  Adams  that  Capt  Wilkes,  in  the  steamer  San 
Jacinto,  had  boarded  a  British  colonial  steamer, 
and  taken  from  her  deck  two  insurgents  who  were 
proceeding  to  England  on  an  errand  of  treason 
against  their  own  oomitry.    He  then  prooe^^ds: 

We  hare  done  nothine  on  the  subject  to  anticipate 
the  discussion,  ond  we  nave  not  furnisbcd  you  with 
any  explanations.  We  adhere  to  that  course  now,  be- 
cause we  think  it  more  prudent  that  the  ground  token 
by  the  British  Government  should  be  first  made  known 
to  us  here,  and  that  the  discussion,  if  there  must  be 
one,  shall  be  had  4icre.  It  is  proper,  however,  that 
you  should  know  one  fact  in  the  case,  without  indi- 
cating that  we  attach  much  importance  to  it,  namely, 
that,  in  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  Captain  Wilkes  having  acted 
without  any  instructions  m)m  the  Government,  the 
subject  is  therefore  free  from  the  embarrassment 
which  might  have  resulted  if  the  act  had  been  spe- 
cially directed  by  us. 

Earl  Russell  on  the  same  day  writes  to  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  re- 
lating the  facts  of  the  case  as  he  had  received 
them  from  the  commander  of  the  colonial 
steamer  Trent,  and  thus  states  the  demands  of 
his  Government  in  relation  to  the  matter : 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in  mind  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  long  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  naval  officer  who  commit- 
ted the  agg^ression  was  not  acting  in  compliance  with 
any  authority  from  his  Government,  or  that  if  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  so  authorized  he  greatly  misun- 
derstood the  instructions  which  he  had  received.  For 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  be  fully 
aware  that  the  British  Government  could  not  allow 
such  an  afiront  to  the  national  honor  to  pass  without 
full  reparation,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  it  could  be  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  unneces- 
sarily to  force  into  discussion  between  the  two  Gov- 
emmenta  a  Question  of  so  srave  a  character,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  whole  British  nation  would  be 
sure  to  entertain  such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

Her  Majesty's  €k>vemment,  therefore,  trust  that 
when  this  matter  shall  have  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  Government  will,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  to  the 
British  Government  such  redress  as  alone  could  satisfy 
the  British  nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four 
gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  your  lordship,  in  order 
that  they  ma^  again  be  placed  under  British  protec- 
tion, ana  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which 
has  been  committed. 

Should  these  terms  not  be  offered  by  Mr.  Seward 
you  will  propose  them  to  him. 

Later,  on  the  eame  day,  Lord  John  Russell 
addressed  another  note  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  as  follows : 


In  my  previons  despatch  of  this  date  I  have  instructed 
you,  by  command  of  her  Majesty^  make  certain  de- 
mands of  the  Government  or  the  United  States. 

Should  Mr.  Seward  ask  for  delay  in  order  that  this 
grave  and  painful  matter  should  be  deliberately  con- 
sidered, you  will  consent  to  a  delay  not  exceeding 
seven  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  no  answer  is 
given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is  given  except  that  of  a 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, your  lordship  is  instructed  to  leave  Washing- 
ton with  all  the  memoers  of  your  legation,  bringinj; 
with  you  the  archives  of  the  legation,  and  to  repair 
immediately  to  London. 

If,  however,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
quirements of  her  Majesty's  Government  are  substan- 
tially complied  with,  you  may  report  the  facts  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  their  consideration,  and  ra- 
main  at  your  post  till  yon  receive  further  orders. 

A  copy  of  the  first  despatch  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Seward  by  Lord  Lyons,  who  gave  him  a  reply 
on  the  26th  of  December.  After  stating  the 
facts  in  the  case,  Mr.  Seward  proceeds  thus: 

Your  lordship  will  now  perceive  that  the  case  before 
us,  instead  of  presenting  a  merely  flagrant  act  of  vio- 
lence on  the  port  of  Captain  Wilkes,  as  might  well  be 
inferred  from  the  incomplete  statement  of  it  that  went 
up  to  the  British  Government,  was  undertaken  as  a 
simple  legal  and  customary  belligerent  proceeding  by 
Captain  Wilkes  to  arrest  and  capture  a  neutral  vessel 
engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  insurgents. 

The  question  before  us  is,  whether  this  proceeding 
was  authorized  by,  and  conducted  according  to  the  law 
of  nations.    It  involves  the  following  inquiries : 

Ist.  Were  the  persons  named  and  their  supposed 
despatches  contraband  of  war? 

2d.  Might  Captain  Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and  search 
the  Trent  for  these  contraband  persons  and  de- 
spatches ? 

8d.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner  ? 

4th.  Having  fonnd  the  contraband  persons  on  board 
and  in  presumed  possession  of  the  contraband  de- 
spatches, had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  persons  \ 

£th.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  of  capture  in  the ' 
manner  allowed  and  recognixed  ny  the  law  of  nations? 

If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  resolved  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  British  Government  will  have  no  claim  for 
i-eparation. 

The  first  four  questions  are  briefly  answered 
by  himself  in  the  aflirmative,  and  only  the  fifth 
remained  for  consideration.  This  he  examines 
at  some  length,  and  thus  draws  to  a  conclusion 
the  most  important  paper  that  has  emanated 
from  his  department : 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
British  Government,  by  a  very  simple  and  natural 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  analysis  of  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  them,  that  this  Government  has  neither 
meditated,  nor  practised,  nor  approved  any  deliberate 
wron^  in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have  called  its 
attention ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  has  hap- 
pened has  been  simply  an  inadvertency,  consisting  in 
a  departure,  by  the  naval  officer,  firee  from  any  wrong- 
ful motive,  fVom  a  rule  uncertainly  established,  and 
probably  by  the  several  parties  concerned  either  im- 
perfectly understood  or  entirely  unknown.  For  this 
error  the  British  Government  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  same  reparation  that  we,  as  an  independent  State, 
should  expect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  other 
friendly  nation  in  a  similar  case. 

I  have  not  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  ques- 
tion, I  have  fodlen  into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to 
be  the  British  side  of  it  against  my  own  country.  But 
I  am  relieved  from  all  emoarrassment  on  that  subject 
I  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of  argument  when  I 
discovered  that  I  was  really  defending  and  maintain- 
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mg,  not  an  exduftirelj  British  int«reBt,  but  an  old, 
honored,  and  cherished  American  cause,  not  upon 
British  authorities,  bat  upon  principles  that  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  distinctire  polioj  by  which  the 
United  States  have  dereloped  the  resources  of  a  con- 
tinent,  and  thus  becoming  a  considerable  maritime 
power,  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  manj 
nations.  These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us  in 
1804,  bj  James  Madison,  when  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  instructions 
ffiren  to  James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to  England.  At- 
uumgh  the  case  before  him  concerned  a  descrl)>tion  of 
persons  different  from  those  who  are  incidentallj  the 
subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he  aa> 
sumed  then  was  the  same  I  now  occupy,  and  the  argu- 
ments  by  which  he  sustained  himself  upou  it,  hare 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  preparing  this  reply. 

*'  WheneTer,"  he  says, "  property  found  in  a  neutral 
vessel  is  supposed  to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  cap* 
ture  and  condemnation,  the  rule  in  all  cases  is,  that 


the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor,  but  be 
earned  before  a  leeal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial 
may  be  had,  and  where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to 
damages  for  an  abuse  of  his  power.  Can  it  be  reason* 
able  then,  or  just,  that  a  belligerent  commander  who 
Is  thus  restricted,  and  thus  responsible  in  a  case  of 
mere  property  of  trivial  amount,  should  be  permitted, 
without  recurring  to  any  tribunal  whatever,  to  exam- 
ine the  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  decide  the  imoor- 
tant  question  of  their  respective  allegiances,  ana  to 
carry  that  decision  into  execution  by  forcing  every 
individual  he  may  choose  into  a  service  abhorrent  to 
his  feelings,  cuttfnff  him  off  from  his  most  tender  con- 
nections, exposinghis  mind  and  his  person  to  the  most 
humiliating  discipline,  and  his  life  itself  to  the  g^atest 
danger.  Reason,  justice,  and  humanity  unite  m  pro- 
testing against  so  extravagant  a  proceeding." 

If  I  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  mv  own  Govern- 
ment, I  must  disavow  its  most  cherisned  princioles, 
and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential  policy. 
The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain 
those  principles,  and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  sur- 
render the  case  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  Government  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim 
presented  to  us  in  this  respect  upon  its  merits.  We 
are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  iust  what  we  have 
always  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  ao  to  us. 

The  claim  of  the  British  Government  is  not  mode  in 
a  discourteous  manner.  This  Government,  since  its 
first  organization,  has  never  used  more  guarded  lan- 
guage m  a  similar  case. 

lu  coming  to  my  conclusion  I  have  not  forgotten 
that,  if  the  safety  of  this  Union  reauirod  the  detention 
of  ^  captured  persons,  it  would  be  the  right  and 
duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them.  But  the 
effectual  check  and  waning  proportions  of  the  existing 
insurrection,  as  well  as  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  the  captured  persons  themselves,  when  dispassion- 
ately weighed,  tiappily  forbid  me  from  resorting  to 
that  defence. 

Nor  am  I  unaware  that  American  citizens  are  not  in 
any  case  to  be  unnecessarily  surrendered  for  any  pur- 
pose into  the  keeping  of  a  foreign  State.  Ont^'  the 
captured  persons,  however,  or  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  tncm,  could  justly  raise  a  question  on  that 
ground. 

Nor  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  by  suggestions  that 
cases  might  be  found  in  history  where  Great  Britain 
refused  to  yield  to  other  nations,  and  even  to  ourselves, 
claims  like  that  which  is  now  before  us.  Those  cases 
occurred  when  Great  J)ritain,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  was  the  home"f  generations,  which,  with  all 
their  peculiar  interests  and  passions,  have  passed 
away.  She  could  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  dis- 
avow any  such  injury  as  we  think  she  does  by  assum- 
ing now  as  her  own  the  ground  upon  which  we  then 
stood.  It  would  tell  little  for  our  own  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  just  and  magnanimous  people  if  we 
should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  re- 
taliation as  to  lift  up  buried  injuries  from  their  graves 


to  oppose  against  what  natkmml  oooalstenoy  and  the 
national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  in- 
trinsically right 

Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I 
prefer  to  express  my  satisfaction  that,  by  the  a<ynst- 
ment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles  confessedly 
American,  and^et,  as  I  tmsL  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both  of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and 
rightly  settled  between  them,  which  'heretofore  ex- 
haustflig  not  only  all  forma  of  peaoefm  discussion,  but 
also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself^  for  more  than  half  a 
century  alienated  the  two  oonntries  fh>m  each  other, 
and  perplexed  with  fears  and  apprehensions  all  other 
nations. 

The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  mili- 
tary custody^ at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  will  be  cheerfully  liberated.  Your 
lordship  will  please  indicate  a  time  and  place  for  re- 
ceiving them. 

Other  nations  besides  Great  Britala  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the 
Minister  of  France  for  Foreign  Affairs  writes  to 
the  representative  of  that  court  at  Washington 
that  **  the  arrest  had  produced  in  France,  if  not 
the  same  emotion  as  in  England,  at  least  ex- 
treme astonishment  and  sensation.  Public  sen- 
timent was  at  once  engrossed  with  the  unlaw- 
fulness and  the  consequences  of  such  an  act" 
Again  he  says: 

The  desire  to  contribute  to  prevent  a  conflict,  per- 
haps imminent,  between  two  powers  for  which  the 
French  Government  is  auimated  by  sentiments  equally 
friendly,  and  the  duty  to  uphold,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  right  of  its  own  flag  under  snelter  from 
any  attack,  certain  principles,  essential  to  the  security 
of  neutrals,  have,  after  mature  reflection,  convinced  i\ 
that  it  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  remain  en- 
tirely silent. 

After  examining  the  reasons  which  might  bo 
urged  to  lustify  the  arrest  of  Mason  and  blidell, 
if  the  United  States  approved  of  the  act,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  disastrous  eflfects  which  tneir 
detention  would  have  on  the  principles  govern- 
ing neutral  rights. 

There  remains,  therefore,  to  invoke,  in  explanation 
of  their  capture,  only  the  pretext  that  they  were  the 
bearers  of  official  despatches  fh)m  the  enemy ;  but 
this  is  the  moment  to  recall  a  circumstance  which 
goveiiis  all  this  affair,  and  which  renders  the  conduct 
of  the  American  cruiser  unjustifiable. 

The  Trent  was  not  destined  to  a  point  belonging  to 
one  of  the  belligerents.  She  was  carrying  to  a  neutral 
country  her  cargo  and  her  passengers ;  and,  moreover, 
it  was  m  a  neutralport  that  they  were  taken. 

The  Cabinet  of  Washington  could  not,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  the  principles  which  all  neutral  nations 
are  alike  interestea  in  holding  in  respect,  nor  without 
taking  the  attitude  of  contramction  of  its  own  course 
up  to  this  time,  give  its  approbation  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commander  of  we  San  Jacinto.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  evidently  should  not,  according  to  our 
views,  hesitate  about  the  determination  to  be  taken. 

The  result  of  this  occurrence  was  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States.  It  caused  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  manifest 
a  degi*ee  of  respect  for  her  which  had  been  in  n 
great  measure  withheld  so  far  during  the  trou- 
bles of  the  country.  The  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States  was  emphatically  declined, 
and  all  hope  of  encouragement  on  their  part 
from  those  powers,  was  destroyed. 
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DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES.  On  the  4tli 
of  Maj,  Messrs.  Yancey,  Mann,  and  Rost,  the 
commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States  to 
obtain  their  recognition  in  Europe  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  waited  npon  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Their  interview  is  described  in  a  letter  /rom 
Lord  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minis- 
ter resident  at  Washington.    lie  writes : 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  speakincr  for  the  others, 
ililated  on  the  causes  which  bad  induced  the  South- 
em  States  to  secede  from  the  Northern.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  causes,  be  said,  was  not  slavery,  but 
the  very  high  price  which,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  Northern  manufacturers,  the  South  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  manufactured  goods  which  they  re- 
quired. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Southern  Congress 
was  to  reduce  these  duties,  and,  to  prove  their  sincer- 
ity, he  gave  as  an  instance  that  Louisiana  had  given 
up  altoffetber  that  protection  on  her  sucpar  which  she 
enjoyed  by  the  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  proof  of  the  riches  of  the  South,  he  stated  that 
of  $360,000,000  of  exports  of  produce  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, $270,000,000  were  furnished  by  the  Southern 
States. 

I  said  that  I  could  bold  no  official  communication 
with  the  delegates  of  the  Southern  States.  That,  how- 
ever, when  the  question  of  recognition  came  to  bo  for- 
mally  discussed,  there  were  two  points  upon  which 
inquiry  must  bo  made :  first,  whether  the  body  seek- 
ing recognition  could  maintain  its  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent State  ;  secondly,  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
posed to  maintain  relations  with  foreign  States. 

After  speaking  at  some  length  on  the  first  of  these 
points,  and  alluding  to  the  news  of  the  secession  of 
Virginia,  and  other  intelligence  favorable  to  their 
cause,  these  gentlemen  called  my  attention  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  their  constitution  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 

I  said  that  it  was  alleged  very  currently  that  if  the 
slave  States  found  that  they  could  not  compete  suc- 
cessfoUy  with  the  cotton  of  other  countries,  they  would 
i-evive  the  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  cost  of  production.  Thcv  said  this  was  a  suspicion 
unsupportea  by  any  proof  The  fact  was  they  had  pro- 
hibitea  the  slave  trade,  and  did  not  mean  to  revive  it. 
They  pointed  to  the  new  tariff"  of  the  United  States  as  a 

§roof  that  British  manufactures  would  be  neariy  exclu- 
ed  from  the  North,  and  freely  admitted  in  the  South. 
Other  observations  were  made,  but  not  of  very  great 
importance.  The  delegates  concluded  by  stating  that 
they  should  remain  in  London  for  the  present,  m  the 
hope  that  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
would  not  be  long  delayed. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  same  commis- 
sioners address  a  lengthy  note  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  again  urging  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
their  letter.  They  thus  allude  to  their  first 
interview : 

At  an  early  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  ondersigned  in 
London,  at  an  informal  interview  which  your  lordship 
was  pleased  to  accord  to  them,  they  informed  your 
lordsnip  of  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  your  lordship  that  tbe  action  of  the 
seven  Confederate  States  had  been  based  upon  repeat- 
ed attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  of  many  of  the  more  Northern  States  which  com- 
posed the  fate  Union,  during  a  series  of  years  which 
extended  over  near  half  a  century,  to  rule  the  people 
of  the  Southern  section  of  that  Union  by  means  of  the 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power ;  and  that  secession 
from  that  Union  had  been  resorted  to  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  seceding  States,  the  best  and  surest  mode  of 
laying  the  liberties  which  their  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions were  designed  to  secure  to  them.    They  also 


endeavored  to  place  before  your  lordship  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  justice  of  this  great  movement  upon 
the  part  of  the  cotton  States  was  so  palpable  that  it 
would  be  endorsed  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  of  the  South- 
em  States  which  were  then  adhenng  to  the  Union, 
which  would  sooner  or  later  become  convinced  that 
the  security  of  their  rights  could  only  be  maintained  by 
pursuingthe  like  process  of  secession  from  the  late 
Federal UnioiK  and  accession  to  the  constitution  of  the 
government  or  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The^next  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  for 
which  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  be- 
lieve they  violated  no  principle  of  allegiance  in 
their  act  of  secession.  They  then  refer  to  the 
British  declaration  of  neutrality,  respecting 
which  they  present  the  following  views: 

The  undersigned,  however,  received  with  some  sur- 
prise and  regret  the  avowal  of  her  Britannic  Majesty*8 
government  that,  in  order  to  the  observance  of  a  strict 
neutrality,  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  her  Majesty's  ports  with  prizes.  The  under- 
signed do  not  contest  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  regulations,  but  have  been  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  has'been  unusual  for  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  exercise  such  right,  and  that  in 
this  instance  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule  has 
been  to  favor  the  government  at  Washington,  and  to 
cripple  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  public  right  of 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  Gov- 
ernment commenced  its  career  entirely  without  a 
navy.  Owing  to  the  high  sense  of  duty  which  distin- 
guished the  Southern  officers  who  were  lately  in  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  navy,  the  ships  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  brought  into  Southern 

Sorts  were  honorably  delivered  up  to  the  United  States 
fovemment.  and  the  navy,  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  or  all  the  States,  is  now  used  by  the  €rov- 
emment  at  Washington  to  coerce  the  people  and 
blockade  the  ports  of  one-third  of  the  States  of^the  late 
Union. 

The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  are  an. agricul- 
tural, not  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  people. 
They  own  but  few  ships.  Hence  there  has  been  not 
the  least  necessity  for  the  Government  at  Washington 
to  issue  letters  of  marque.  The  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  have  but  few  ships,  and  not  much  com- 
merce upon  which  such  private  armed  vessels  could 
operate.  The  commodities  produced  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  are  such  as  the  world  needs  more  than 
any  other,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  heretofore 
sent  their  ships  to  our  wharves,  and  there  the  mer- 
chants buy  and  receive  our  cotton  and  tobacco. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  people  of  the  present 
United  States.  They  are  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial people.  They  do  a  large  part  of  the  canriDg 
trade  of  the  world.  Their  ships  and  commerce  afford 
them  the  sinews  of  war,  and  keep  their  industry  afloat. 
To  cripple  this  industry  and  commerce,  to  destroy 
their  ships,  or  cause  them  to  be  dismantled  and  tieil 
up  to  their  rotting  wharves,  are  legitimate  objects  and 
means  of  warfare. 

Having  no  navy,  no  commercial  marine,  out  of 
which  to  improvise  public  armed  vessels  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  the  Confederate  States  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  issuance  of  letters  of  marque,  a 
mode  of  warfare  as  fully  and  clearly  recognized  by  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations  as  any  other  arm  of  war,  and 
most  assuredly  more  humane  ^d  more  civilized  in  its 
practice  than  that  which  appears  to  have  distinguished 
the  march  of  the  troops  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  soil  and  among  the  villages  of 
Vircinia. 

Tnese  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  practical  working 
of  the  rule  that  forbids  the  entry  of  the  public  and 
private  armed  vessels  of  either  party  into  British  ports 
with  prizes,  operates  exclusively  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  this  legitimate  mode  of  warfare  by  the  Confed* 
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^nto  States,  while  it  is,  to  a  great  degree,  a  practical 

SrotectioQ  to  the  commerce  and  ships  of  the  United 
tates. 

The  ineflftciency  of  the  Federal  Administra- 
tioD,  and  the  ill  success  of  all  its  militarj  efforts, 
are  next  related.  The  commercial  resources  of 
the  South  are  then  stated  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  impression  which  might  be  en- 
tertained that  the  South  was  a  poor  country. 
After  which  it  is  argued  that  the  Abolition 
sentiment  of  England  can  hope  for  nothing 
from  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which 
•*  proposes  no  freedom  to  the  slave."  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  read  the  views 
expressed  in  Congress  at  the  session  previous 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  [Sm  Congress 
U.  8.]  The  views  of  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners, so  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  South- 
em  Senators  and  Representatives,  were  thus 
expressed : 

The  andersigned  arc  also  aware  that  the  anti-slarery 
sentiment,  so  universally  prevalent  in  England,  has 
sbmnk  from  the  idea  of  forming  friendly  nublic  relo- 
tions  with  a  goremment  recognizing  the  slareiy  of  a 
part  of  the  human  race.  The  question  of  the  moral itr 
of  slavery  it  is  not  for  the  undersigned  to  discuss  with 
any  foreign  Power.  The  authors  of  the  American 
Dilatation  of  Independence  found  the  African  race  in 
the  colonies  to  be  slaves^  both  by  colonial  and  English 
law,  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  Those  great  and  good 
men  left  that  fact  and  the  responsibiliU  for  its  exist- 
ence where  they  found  it ;  and  thus  finding  that  there 
were  two  distinct  races  in  the  colonies,  one  free  and 
capable  of  maintaining  their  freedom,  and  the  other 
slave,  and,  in  their  opinion,  undtted  to  enter  upon 
that  contest  and  to  govern  themselves,  they  mado 
their  famous  declaration  of  freedom  for  the  white  raco 
alone.  They  eventually  planned  and  put  in  operation, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  two  plans  of  j^vemment, 
both  resting  upon  that  great  ana  recognized  distinc- 
tion between  the  white  and  the  black  man,  and  per- 
petuatiog  that  distinction  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Government  they  framed,  which  they  declared  to 
be  framed  for  the  benefit  of  tnemselves  and  their  pos- 
terity—in their  own  language,  "  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  aud  our  posterity." 

The  wisdom  of  that  course  is  not  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion with  foreign  nations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
thus  were  the  great  American  institutions  framed,  and 
thus  have  thev  remained  unchanged  to  this  day.  It 
was  from  no  rear  that  the  slaves  would  be  liberated 
that  secession  took  place.  The  very  party  in  power 
has  proposed  to  guarantee  slavery  forever  in  the 
States,  if  the  South  would  but  remain  in  the  Union. 
Hr.  Lincoln's  message  proposes  no  freedom  to  the 
slave,  but  annonnces  suojection  of  his  owner  to  the 
will  of  the  Union — in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the 
North.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  both 
branches  of  the  Gon^ss  at  Washington  passed  reso- 
lutions that  the  war  is  only  waged  in  order  to  uphold 
that  (pro-slavery)  Constitution,  and  to  enforce  the  laws, 
(many  of  them  pro-slavery,)  and  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  votes  in  the  Lower  House  they  re- 
ceived all  but  two,  and  in  the  Senate  all  but  one  vote. 
As  the  army  commenced  its  march,  the  Commanding 
General  issued  an  order  that  no  slaves  should  be  re- 
ceived into,  or  allowed  to  follow,  the  camp.  The  great 
object  of  the  war.  therefore,  as  now  officially  an- 
nounced, is  not  to  free  the  slave,  but  to  keep  him  in 
subjection  to  his  owner,  and  to  control  his  labor 
through  the  legislative  channels,  which  the  Lincoln 
Government  designs  to  force  upon  the  master.  The 
undersigned,  therefore,  submit  with  confidence  that, 
as  far  OS  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  North ;  nay, 
it  will  probably  become    disgusted  with  a  canting 


hypocrisy  which  would  enlist  those  sympathies  on 
false  pretences.  The  undersigned  are.  however,  not 
insensible  to  the  surmise  that  the  Lincoln  Government 
may,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  change  its  policy 
— a  policy  based  at  present  more  upon  a  wily  view  of 
what  is  to  be  its  eflfect  in  rearing  up  an  element  in  the 
Confederate  States  favorable  to  the  reconstniction  of 
the  Union,  than  fh>m  any  honest  desire  to  uphold  a 
Constitution,  the  main  provisions  of  which  it  has  most 
shamelessly  violated.  But  they  confidently  submit  to 
your  lordship's  consideration,  that  success  in  produc- 
ing so  abrupt  and  violent  a  destruction  of  a  system  of 
labor  which  has  reared  up  so  vast  a  commerce  be- 
tween America  and  the  great  States  of  Europe,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  now  gives  bread  to  10,000,f'0<>  of  the 
popidation  of  those  Sutes,  which,  it  may  be  Bofely  as- 
sumed, is  intimately  blended  with  the  basis  of  the 
great  manufacturing  and  navigating  prosncritv  that 
distinguishes  the  age,  and  probably  not  the  least  of 
the  elements  of  this  prospcntv,  would  be  visirtnl  with 
results  disastrous  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  mas- 
ter and  slave. 

Resort  to  servile  war  has,  it  is  true,  as  we  hove  here- 
tofore stated,  not  been  proclaimed,  but  officially  aban- 
doned. It  has  been,  however,  recommended  by  per- 
sons of  influence  in  the  United  States;  and  when  oil 
other  means  shall  fail,  as  the  undersigned  assure  your 
lordship  they  will,  to  bring  the  Confederate  States  into 
subjection  to  the  power  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Goremment, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  inau- 
gurated. 

Other  reasons  are  advanced  for  a  speedy  re- 
cognition of  the  Confederate  States. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Lord  John  Russell 
gave  his  reply,  as  follows  : 

The  undersigned  has  had  the  hondr  to  receive  the 
letter  of  the  Uth  inst.,  addressed  to  him  by  Messrs. 
Yancey,  Host  and  Mann,  on  behalf  of  the  so-styled 
Confederate  States  of  North  America. 

The  British  Government  do  not  pretend  in  any  way 
to  pronounce  ajudgment  upon  the  questions  in  debate 
between  the  United  States  and  their  adversaries  in 
North  America;  the  British  Government  can  only  re- 
gret that  these  differences  have  unfortunately  been 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Her  Majesty 
has  considered  this  contest  as  constituting  a  civil 
war,  and  her  Majesty  has,  by  her  royid  |)rocTamation, 
declared  her  intention  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties  in  that  war. 

Her  Majesty  will  stnctly  perform  the  duties  which 
belong  to  a  neutral.  Her  Majesty  cannot  undcrtako 
to  determine  by  anticipation  what  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  nor  can  she  acknowledge  tue  indenendenco 
of  the  nine  States  which  are  now  combinca  against 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  fortune  of  arms,  or  the  more  peaceful  mode 
of  negotiation,  shall  have  more  clearly  aetennined  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  belligerents. 

Her  Majesty  con,  in  the  mean  time,  only  express  a 
hope  that  some  adjustment,  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, may  be  come  to,  without  the  calamities  which 
must  ensue  in  the  event  of  an  embittered  aud  protract- 
ed conflict 

On  the  80th  of  November,  the  Commission- 
ers, under  instructions  from  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  urge  upon  her  Mmesty's 
Government  the  ineflfective  nature  of  the  block- 
ade, and  the  paramount  interests  affected  by 
the  blockade.  To  this  appeal  a  brief  reply  was 
given  on  the  7th  of  December,  as  follows : 

Lord  Russell  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Yan- 
cey, Mr.  Rost,  and  Mr.  Mann.  He  has  had  the  honor 
to  receive  their  letters  and  inclosures  of  the  27th  and 
80th  of  November;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  aflairs, 
he  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  official  communica- 
tion with  them. 
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DOUGLASS,  SiB  Howard,  an  English  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Gosport,  Hampshire,  July  1st,  1776, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1861,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age.  His  career,  military,  politi- 
cal, and  scientific,  was  long  and  distinguished. 
Some  thirty  years  since  he  was  well  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Governor 
^  of  New  Brunswick,  a  position  which  he  held 
from  1823  to  1829.  His  name  is  more  particu- 
larly identified  with  military  matters,  for  which 
he  had  a  decided  preference,  as  is  shown  by  long, 
active  service,  as  well  as  by  many  able  treatises 
on  fortifications  and  gunnery,  which  he  has 
written.  He  entered  the  British  army  early 
in  life,  served  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1808-'9, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren  in  1810,  returned  to  the  Peninsula 
in  1811,  and  served  there  until  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  1812.  He  was  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  1835  to  1840, 
and  represented  Liverpool  in  parUament  from 
1842  to  1847.  Among  the  productions  of  his 
pen  is  an  essay  "  On  the  Construction  of  Mili- 
tary Bridges,"  and  "  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gun- 
nery." He  was  lineally  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Scotland. 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Abnold,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  April 
28,  1813,  and  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  3, 
1861,  With  his  mother  and  step-father  he  re- 
moved to  Canandaigua,  New  York,  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  entered  as  a  student 
in  the  academy  at  that  place,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1833.  At  the  same  time  he  pur- 
sued the  study  of  the  law,  and  finally  adopted 
that  profession.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  in  1835, 
when  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  the  State.  In  1835 
he  resigned,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  in  1837  was  appointed  register  of 
the  land  office  at  Springfield,  and  resigned  in 
1839.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1841  elected  by  the  Legislature  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  resigned 
in  1843,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  again  reelected,  and  in  1847  was  chosen 
Senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March ; 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1862,  and 
again  in  1856,  and  in  1860  received  a  nomi- 
nation. (For  the  details  of  his  distinguished 
career  up  to  this  period  see  New  Amebioan 
Cyclopedia.)  The  vote  at  the  Presidential 
lelection  in  1860  resulted  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege as  follows : 

Douglas,  12.  Lincoln,  180. 

Bell,  39.  Breckinridge,  72. 

The  popular  vote  was  as  follows : 

Douglas,  1,365,976.  Lincoln,  1,857,610. 

Bell,  690,631.  Breckinridge,  847,953. 

Senator  Douglas  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  exciting  troubles  which  commenced  subse- 
quently to  this  election.  His  views  were  freely 
and  forcibly  expressed  in  his  place  in  the  Sen- 


ate, (see  Conghess,  U.  S.,)  and  his  determination 
to  sustain  and  defend  the  Government  at  every 
cost. 

Soon  after  the  tslose  of  the  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  he  left  Washington  for  Chicago.  On. 
the  20th  of  April,  1861,  he  was  detained  at  Belair, 
Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  railroad  train  hav- 
ing missed  a  connection.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
there  than  the  town  became  ahve  with  excite- 
ment, and  in  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  a  large  delegation  from  'Wheeling, 
and  hundreds  from  the  surrounding  country, 
gathered  in  front  of  the  house  where  he  was 
stopping.  They  cheered  him  and  the  Union, 
and  Major  Anderson,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Unally  Mr.  Douglas  made  his  appearance, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing. In  a  lengthy  speech  he  thus  expressed  in 
a  few  words  the  matter  at  issue  before  the 
country : 

We  in  tbo  northwest  of  this  great  Taller  can  nerer 
recognize  either  the  propriety  or  the  right  of  States 
bordering  along  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  upon  the  Pacific,  to  separate  from 
the  Union  of  our  fatners,  and  establish  and  erect  tax- 
gatherers  and  custom-houses  upon  our  commerce  in  its 
passage  to  the  Qulf  or  the  ocean.  If  we  recognize  the 
right  in  one  case  we  give  our  assent  to  it  in  ul  cases ; 
and  if  the  few  States  upon  the  Gulf  now  are  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  us  and  erect  a  barrier  across  the 
mouth  of  that  great  river,  of  which  the  Ohio  is  a  trib- 
utary, how  long  will  it  be  before  New  York  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  may  set  up  for  herself  and 
levy  taxes  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  imported 
ana  consumed  in  the  Northwest,  and  taxes  upon  every 
bushel  of  wheat  and  every  pound  of  pork  and  beef  or 
other  productions  that  may  be  sent  from  the  North- 
west to  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  a  market?  The  Tcn" 
existence  of  the  people  in  this  great  valley  depends 
upon  maintaining  mviolate  and  forever  that  mat  right 
secured  by  the  X^onstitntion,  of  freedom  of  trade,  of 
transit,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent to  tbo  ocean  that  surrounds  it.  This  right  can 
never  be  surrendered ;  our  very  existence  depends  upon 
maintaining  it. 

The  proposition  now  is,  to  separate  these  United 
States  into  little  petty  confederacies.  First,  divide 
them  into  two ;  and  then,  when  either  party  gets  beaten 
at  the  next  election,  subdivide  again;  then,  when- 
ever one  gets  beat  again,  another  subdivision ;  and 
then,  when  you  beat  on  uovemor^a  election,  the  dis- 
comfited will  rebel  again,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  And 
if  this  new  system  of  resistance  by  the  sword  and 
bayonet  to  the  result  of  the  ballot-box  shall  pre- 
vail here  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  history  ot  the 
United  States  is  already  written  in  the  history  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  assembled  to  hear  an  address  from  him, 
in  which  he  discussed  with  considerable  fulness 
the  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  On  the  Ist  of 
May  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Chicago,  some- 
what indisposed  at  the  time  with  the  incipient 
stages  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  His  pri- 
mary attack  rapidly  assumed  atyphoid  character, 
and  continued  from  the  outset  very  unyielding. 
After  some  ten  or  twelve  days  his  attack  was 
complicated  with  an  ulcerated  sore  throat,  which 
soon  disappeared.  At  this  time  he  writes  to  the. 
Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Conmiittee, 
giving,  in  a  candid,  friendly  manner,  his  views 
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npoD  the  posture  of  affairs.  This  letter  is  ren- 
dered more  valaable  by  being  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments  in  ^  form  which  he  did  not 
anticipate  wonld  be  given  to  the  pnblic ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  probably  one  of  the  last  let- 
ters from  this  distinguished  man : 

CnoA<H>,  May  IQ,  1961. 

ifr  Dear  Sib:  Being  depriredoftbe  age  of  017  arms 
for  the  present  b^  a  serere  attack  of  rheumatisin,  I  am 
compelled  to  arail  myself  of  the  serTices  of  an  amana- 
eosiA  in  replr  to  jour  two  letters. 

It  seems  tbat  some  of  mj  friends  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  arguments  used  in  fkvor 
of  an  equitable  compromise,  with  the  hope  of  averting 
the  horrors  of  war:  and  those  urged  in  support  of  the 
OoTemment  and  uak  of  our  country,  when  war  is  be- 
ing waged  against  the  United  StatM  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  producing  a  permanent  disruption  of  the 
tlnion  and  a  total  destruction  of  its  Ooremment.  All 
hope  of  compromise  with  the  cotton  States  was  aban- 
donad  when  they  assumed  the  position  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Union  was  complete  and  final,  and  that 
they  wonld  never  consent  to  a  reconstruction  in  any 
oontinffency — ^not  even  if  we  would  fVimish  them  with 
a  blanl  sheet  of  paper  and  permit  them  to  inscribe 
their  own  terms.  Still  the  hope  was  cherished  that 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  terms  of  adjustment  could 
be  agreed  upon  with  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Border  States,  and  that  wnatovcr  terms  would 

?rove  satisfactoiT  to  these  loyal  States  would  create  a 
Fnlon  party  in  the  cotton  States  wbich  would  be  pow- 
erful enough  at  the  ballot-box  to  destroy  the  revolu- 
tionary Crovemment,  and  bring  those  States  back  into 
the  Union  by  the  voice  of  their  own  people.  This  hope 
was  cherished  by  Union  men  North  and  South,  and 
was  never  abandoned  until  actual  war  was  levied  at 
Charleston,  and  the  authoritative  announcement  made 
by  the  revolutionarv  Government  at  Montgomery,  that 
the  secession  flag  sbould  be  planted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  a  proclamation  issued 
inviting  the  pirates  of  the  worid  to  prey  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

These  startling  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
boastful  announcement  that  the  ravages  of  war  and 
carnage  should  be  quickly  transferred  from  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  South  to  the  wheat-fields  and  corn-fields 
of  the  North,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Secessionists  utterly  to  destroy 
the  Qovernment  of  our  fathers  and  obliterate  the  United 
States  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  there  was  but  one  path 
of  duty  left  to  patriotic  men.  It  was  not  a  party  ques- 
tion, nor  a  question  involving  partisan  policy ;  it  was 
a  question  of  Government  or  no  Government,  country 
or  no  country;  and  hence  it  became  the  imperatire 
duty  of  everj  Union  man,  every  friend  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  common 
country,  its  'Government  and  flag,  as  the  only  means 
of  checking  the  progress  of  revolution  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union  or  the  States. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  (questions  in  respect  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  I  am  not 
in  tneir  confidence,  as  you  and  the  whole  country 
oag^t  to  be  aware.  I  am  neither  the  supporter  of  the 
partisan  policy  nor  the  apologist  for  the  errors  of  the 
Administration.  My  previous  relations  to  them  re- 
main unchanged ;  but  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come 
when  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  make  any  needful  sacri- 
fice of  personal  feeling  and  party  policy  for  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  my  country. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  a  loyal  citizen  may  so 
well  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  nis  country  as  by 
sustaining  the  flag,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union, 
under  aircircumstanoes,  and  under  every  Administra- 
tion, (regardless  of  party  politics,)  against  all  assail- 
ants, at  Dome  and  abroad.  The  course  of  Clay  and 
Webster  towards  the  Administration  of  General  Jack- 
son, in  the  days  of  nullification,  presents  a  noble  and 
worthy  example  for  all  true  patriots.    At  the  very 


moment  when  that  fearful  crisis  was  precipitated  upon 
the  country,  partisan  strife  between  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats was  quite  as  bitter  and  relentless  as  now  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  gulf  which 
separated  party  leaders  in  those  days  was  quite  as 
broad  and  deep  as  that  which  now  separates  we  De- 
mocracy fix>m  the  Republicans.  But  the  moment  an  en- 
emy rose  in  our  midst,  plotting  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  the 
voice  of  partisan  strife  was  hushed  in  patriotic  silence. 
One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our 
country  will  record  the  fact  that,  during  this  eventful 
period,  the  great  leaders  of  the  oppositiou,  sinkinff  the 
partisan  in  the  patriot,  rushed  to  the  support  or  the 
Government,  and  became  its  ablest  and  bravest  defend- 
ers against  all  assailants  until  the  conspiracy  was 
crushed  and  abandoned,  when  they  resumed  their  for- 
mer positions  as  party  leaders  upon  political  issues. 

These  acts  of  patriotic  devotion  nave  never  been 
deemed  CTidcnces  of  infidelity  or  political  treachery, 
on  the  part  of  Clay  and  Webster,  to  the  principles  and 
organization  of  the  old  Whig  party.  Nor  have  I  any 
apprehension  that  the  firm  and  unanimous  support 
which  the  Democratic  leaders  and  masses  are  now  giv- 
ing to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  will  ever  be 
deemed  evidences  of  infidelity  to  democratic  principles, 
or  a  want  of  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  creed  or  the 
Democratic  party.  If  we  hope  to  regain  and  perpetu- 
ate the  ascendency  of  our  party,  we  should  never  for- 
get thot  a  man  cannot  be  a  true  Democrat  unless  he  is 
a  loyal  patriot. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  these  my  conscientious 
convictions  may  coincide  with  those  of  my  friends, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

To  Virgil  Hicox,  Eso., 

Chairman  State  Democratic  Committee. 

Torpor  of  the  liver  and  constipation  soon  en- 
sped,  followed  by  a  ianndiced  condition  which 
still  more  prostrated  his  nervous  system.  A 
wandering  and  delirious  state  accompanied  his 
illness  more  or  less  to  its  fatal  close.  The  sal- 
vation of  the  Republic  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts  by  day  and  by  night  -His  own  con- 
dition, the  imminent  peril  of  his  death,  his  com- 
plicated afi^airs,  gave  him  no  concern.  Almost 
nis  last  coherent  woi*ds  expressed  an  ardent 
wish  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

DRANESVILLE  is  17  miles  west  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  A  skir- 
mish took  place  in  its  neighborhood  on  the  26th 
of  November.  The  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
under  Colond  Bayard,  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  village,  and  arrest  certain  citizens  who 
were  openly  and  actively  aiding  the  Confed- 
erate cause.  Having  accomplished  this  object 
without  meeting  any  of  the  Confederate  force, 
except  two  picket  men,  who  were  captured,  the 
party  set  out  on  their  return,  when  a  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  from  a  thick  pine  wood  a  few 
miles  from  the  village.  The  wood  was  imme- 
diately surrounded,  and  four  were  captured,  and 
two  killed,  of  the  hostile  force.  Another  con- 
flict took  place  near  the  village  on  the  20th  of 
December,  which  was  a  sharp  affair.  Its  succoss' 
was  so  complete  in  favor  of  the  Union  troops 
that  much  credit  was  bestowed  upon  them. 
A  brigade  of  General  McCall's  division,  under 
the  command  of  General  E.  O.  C.  Orde,  having 
been  ordered  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
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Dranesville,  for  the  parpose  of  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  forage  known  to  be  in  the  posises- 
sion  of  secessionists,  they  marched  from  camp 
about  6  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Apprehend- 
ing tbat  tbej  might  be  attacked,  Oeneral  Mc- 
Call  ordered  another  brigade,  under  General 
Reynolds,  to  follow  at*  8  o'clock.  Meantime, 
General  Orders  brigade,  haying  advanced  nearly 
to  Dranesville,  were  assailed  by  a  Confederate 
force  in  ambush.  A  spirited  engagement  en- 
sued,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  when  the 
enemy's  force  fled  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax 
Oourt  House,  abandoning  on  the  field  a  num- 
ber of  their  killed  and  wounded,  besides  arms, 
clothing,  and  other  articles.  The  force  under 
General  Reynolds  did  not  come  up  until  the 


action  was  over.  The  Union  force,  after  re- 
maining at  Dranesville  till  near  sundown,  re- 
turned to  their  camp,  which  they  reached  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  bringing  with 
them  fifty  wagon  loads  of  forage,  and  the  pris- 
oners and  abandoned  articles. 

The  enemy's  force  was  composed  of  the  First 
and  Eleventh  Kentucky  regiments,  and  the 
Tenth  Alabama,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
a  battery  of  cannon,  all  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  John  H.  Forney,  acting  Brigadier- 
General.  They  left  on  the  field  ninety  dead 
bodies,  and  ten  of  their  wounded.  Eight  of 
their  number,  unhurt,  were  taken  prisonersw 

On  the  Union  eide,  about  seven  were  killed, 
and  sixty-three  wounded. 
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EARTHQUAKES  and  Eetjptions  of  Vol- 
canoes. One  of  the  most  disastrous  earth- 
quakes of  modem  times  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1861,  along  the  western  border  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Andes,  totally  destroying  the  city  of 
Mendoza  and  the  greater  part  of  Ban  Juan, 
lying  120  miles  further  north.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains  the  shock  was  felt  at 
about  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  at  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago,  causing  great  alarm  and 
confusion  to  the  people,  who  at  that  time  were 
assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the  churches, 
it  being  near  the  close  of  Lent.  To  the  east  the 
subterranean  movement  extended  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  being  felt  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
823  leagues  from  Mendoza,  where  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  movement  of  pendulums  vi- 
brating north  and  south  was  accelerated, 
while  those  moving  east  and  west  were  not 
afiected.  At  Cordova,  150  leagues  east  from 
Mendoza,  a  church  was  thrown  down.  The 
shock  was  felt  at  Mendoza  in  the  evening  of 
March  20th,  at  the  time  when  a  large  congre- 
gation was  dispersing  from  the  Jesuit  church. 
Those  who  had  reached  the  Plaza  were  saved, 
but  many  were  destroyed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  walls  and  roof  of  the  building.  In  a  short 
space,  computed  at  only  six  or  eight  seconds, 
every  building,  public  and  private,  in  the  city 
was  thrown  down,  burying  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  in  the  ruins.  Flames  soon  burst 
forth  from  these,  consuming  the  dead  and 
wounded  entangled  in  them.  The  air  was  filled 
with  the  awful  sound  of  the  subterranean  rum- 
blings, and  affrighted  animals  ran  howling 
about;  while  from  the  gaping  fissures  floods 
of  water  were  vomited  forth.  For  several  days 
the  earth  continued  to  tremble  at  intervals,  till 
every  portion  of  the  walls  that  had  resisted  the 
first  shock  had  fallen  to  the  earth.  For  some 
leagues  towards  the  Andes  the  roads  were  ren- 
ered  almost  impassable,  by  the  fissures  and  deep 
holes  opened  by  the  earthquake ;  while  upon  the 
mountains  huge  masses  of  rock  were  precipi- 


tated down  the  steep  slopes,  filling  the  road,  and 
occasionally  falling  for  days  after  the  first  catas- 
trophe. The  city  of  Mendoea  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  that  portion  of 
South  America,  pleasantly  situated,  about  2,900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  Andes, 
its  houses  adorned  with  porticoes,  and  surround- 
ed with  gardens  and  orchards.  Its  public  prom- 
enade, called  the  Alameda,  was  about  a  mile 
long,  bordered  with  stately  poplars.  The  total 
population  was  about  15,000,  of  whom  it  is 
reported  that  three-fourths  were  destroyed, 
though  in  some  of  the  accounts  the  number  is 
given  at  about  one-half  the  whole  population. 
At  San  Juan  it  is  reported  that  about  8,000 
persons  were  destroyed. 

Earthquake  and  Volcanic  Eruption  on  tho 
East  Coast  of  Africa, — On  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  May,  or  morning  of  the  8th,  earthquake 
shocks  were  felt  for  about  an  hour,  at  Edd,  about 
half-way  between  Massonah  and  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-ifandel,  Fine  dust,  at  first  white  and  af- 
terwards red,  continued  to  fall  during  the  day, 
becoming  in  places  nearly  knee-deep.  This 
ceased  to  fall  on  the  9th,  and  at  night  fire  and 
smoke  were  seen  issuing  from  Jebel  Dubbeh,  a 
mountain  about  a  day's  journey  inland,  never 
before  known  to  be  a  volcano ;  and  sounds  like 
the  firing  of  cannon  were  heard  at  Perim— these 
sounds  were  heard  at  2  ▲.  m.  on  the  8th,  and 
at  long  intervals  up  to  the  10th  or  11th.  The 
dust  was  also  met  with  at  sea,  and  along  the 
entire  coast  of  Yemen  it  fell  for  several  days. 
Several  shocks  were  felt  on  the  8th  at  Mocha 
and  Hodeida. 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius. — One  of  the  great 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  such  as  occur  but  once 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1861.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
succession  of  subterranean  movements  during 
the  night,  which  were  felt  at  Naples,  violently 
shaking  the  furniture  in  the  houses,  and  causing 
no  little  alarm  to  the  people  in  their  beds. 
The  eruption  commenced  at  about  one  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  just  over  Torre  del  Greco, 
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tbont  one-fonrih  the  distance  up  the  mountain. 
In  a  short  time  there  were  six  openings  in  ftiU 
operation,  sending  forth  enormons  Jets  of  flame, 
accompanied  with  terrific  explosions.  This  was 
in  an  inhabited  district^  and  some  of  the  honses 
were  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  eruptions.  The 
lava  commenced  to  flow  on  Bnnday  momiog, 
and  destro/ed  several  houses  and  villas  at  Torre 
del  Greco ;  but  more  buildings  were  destroyed 
at  this  place  by  the  tremblings  of  the  earth, 
which  caused  the  walls  and  roofs  to  be  fissured 
or  thrown  down.  According  to  the  official  re- 
port the  number  thus  injured  was  flrom  400  to 
500,  but  from  private  accounts  it  would  appear 
that  none  seemed  to  be  in  a  secure  state.  The 
iohabitants  reported  that  about  22,000  in  num- 
ber fled  at  the  first  alarm  towards  Naples,  and 
the  city  was  left  to  the  depredations  of  thieves. 
At  about  two  o^clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
grand  crater  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain^ 
which  had  been  for  a  long  period  comparatively 
dormant,  burst  out  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
and  the  escape  of  its  pent-up  fires  save  hopes 
to  the  despairing  population  that  their  dwell- 
ings might  yet  l^  saved.  The  opening  of  this 
new  outlet,  no  doubt,  checked  the  fiow  of  lava 
from  the  lower  craters ;  and  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Torre  del  Greco,  which  had  idready 
been  laid  waste  nine  times  within  the  historic 
period,  was  averted  by  the  diversion  of  the 
lava  streams,  caused  by  elevations  above  the 
town  that  lay  in  their  course.  Within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  town  the  lava  stream  was 
seen  on  Monday,  slowly  moving  down  about 
lialf  a  mile  below  the  craters  that  fed  it,  cover- 
ing about  half  a  mile  in  width  and  readiing  to 
the  height  of  about  24  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  these  terrible  scenes,  the  loss  of  human 
life  should  have  been  so  small,  only  two  deaths 
being  recorded — one  that  of  a  guide  who  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  stone  upon  his  head  as 
he  was  attempting  to  procure  a  piece  of  the  semi- 
fluid lava,  in  which  to  imbe<l  a  coin ;  and  the 
other,  of  a  person  who  fell  into  the  molten 
stream.  The  scene  is  described  by  those  who 
witnessed  it  as  one  of  unparalleled  magnificence, 
both  by  day  and  night  The  volume  of  smoke 
that  poured  forth  from  the  craters  was  remark- 
ably dense  and  black,  and  charged  with  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fine  dust  and  sand,  which 
were  carried  up  in  the  heated  column  to  great 
heights,  and  hung  suspended  over  the  bay  in 
the  calm  atmosphere,  or  were  swept  onward  by 
the  winds,  overshadowing  the  sea  and  hiding 
the  islands  and  headlands  fK>m  view.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  the  rising  and  setting 
sun  illuminated  these  dense  clouds,  tinting 
them  with  a  profusion  of  rich  colors,  and  giv- 
ing to  their  irregular  forms  the  appearance  of 
solidity,  with  hues  of  fiery  brilliancy.  From 
the  craters  the  clouds  were  renewed  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  rolling  over  each  other  in 
magnificent  involutions;  while  each  eruption 
was  preceded  by  a  sound  as  of  the  heaviest 
artillery,  followed  by  a  shaking  of  the  mountain 
itself,  which  was  felt  at  Naples  and  by  vessels 


at  sea,  many  miles  fW>m  the  shore.  Every^ 
where  in  the  vicinity  the  fine  black  dust  settled 
down  upon  the  surfkoe,  and  at  Torre  del  Greco 
attaineu  the  depth  of  4^  inches.  At  night,  un- 
der the  pall  of  the  dark  cloud  the  volcanic  fires 
appeared  like  brilliant  fireworks  upon  the 
grandest  scale.  Then  the  immense  qiumtities 
of  stones  thrown  high  up  into  the  air  were  seen 
to  be  of  an  intense  red  heat  and  rose  like  Ro- 
man candles.  Bright  fiames  were  seen  shoot- 
ing upward  through  the  dense  smoke,  and  ap- 
pearances resembling  forked  lightning  darting 
around  with  globes  of  electric  hght  On  Tues- 
day, the  lOth,  the  violence  of  the  eruption  had 
greatly  subsided,  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  re- 
gret to  the  people  that  the  volcano  did  not 
continue  in  more  vigorous  action;  as  this 
would  have  insured  a  cessation  of  the  ear^- 
Quake  shocks  which  still  continued  at  intervals, 
aoing  vncreased  ii^ury  to  Torre  del  Greco  and 
the  other  towns.  These  continued  even  into 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year ;  and  the  vidn* 
ity  of  the  volcano  was  rendered  almost  insuffer- 
able from  the  shocks,  and  from  the  exhala- 
tions of  gas,  especially  about  Torre  and  Re^- 
na.  This  gas,  upon  the  land,  was  said  to  be 
carbonic  acid,  intermixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  at  sea  chiefly 
the  latter  intermixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  former.  About  the  close  of  the  year  the 
people  who  had  returned  to  their  houses,  were 
again  driven  forth  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
ouake,  and  a  new  volcanic  opening  was  pro* 
duced  under  the  sea,  causing  the  water  to  be 
thrown  into  violent  commotion,  like  boiling, 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Barthquaie  on  the  Island  of  Penang, — ^Feb. 
16,  1861,  a  severe  earthcjuake  occurred  at  half* 
past  7  P.  M.,  in  three  distinct  shocks,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  pass  from  north  to  south  and 
to  continue  about  thirty  seconds.  The  ground 
undulated,  causing  persons  to  be  affected  with 
nausea,  crockery  to  be  thrown  from  shelves, 
&c.  The  shock  was  also  felt  at  the  same  time 
at  Malacca  and  Singapore,  where  no  earthquake 
had  been  known  for  the  seventeen  preceding 
years.  The  sky  was  clear  at  the  time,  no  air 
stirring ;  thermometer  at  91®  F. 

Barthquake$  in  ths  United  Statee. — During 
the  year  a  number  of  earthquakes  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  serious  charac-t 
ter.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  about  9  p.  m.  of 
July  11,  a  very  sensible  shock  was  felt,  which 
extended  over  most  of  the  county.  It  lasted 
about  four  seconds,  and  was  eo  severe  as  to 
cause  dwelling-houses  to  rock,  and  in  some 
oases  fhrniture  was  removed  and  persons  tipped 
in  chairs  to  and  fro.  The  shock  was  preceded 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  which  be- 
came cold  and  chilly,  after  having  been  in- 
tensely hot  for  several  days  previous. 

On  the  81st  August  at  5  h.  22  m.  a.  m.,  two 
marked  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at 
the  Washington  Observatory,  each  being  a  suc- 
cession of  long  waves  of  slight  elevation  appar- 
ently proceeding  fVom  south  to  north.    The  in* 
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terval  between  the  shocks  was  perhaps  five 
seconds.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  usual 
rumbling  noise,  and  were  sufficient  to  jar  the 
furniture  in  the  building.  The  sound  of  the 
earth  wave  in  the  air  continued  audible  some 
seconds  after  the  tremor  had  ceased. 

EGLINTON  AND  WINTON,  Abohibald  Wil- 
liam MoNTooMSBiB,  Earl  of,  an  English  and 
Scottish  peer,  bom  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  Sept. 
29,  1812,  died  at  Eglinton  OasUe,  Ardrossan,  in 
Ayrshire,  Oct  14, 1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  attained  a  high  rank  as  a 
classical  scholar,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.O.L.  He  held  for  many  years  the  office 
of  lord-lieutenant  and  sheriff-principal  of  Ayr- 
shire. He  became  18th  earl  of  Eglinton  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1819,  Earl  of  Winton,  in 
Scotland,  in  1840,  and  Eari  of  Winton  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1859.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  lord-rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  in  Feb.  1852,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  but  resigned  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  1858  he  was  again  appointed  to 
the  same  office,  but  retired  in  1859.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  turf,  and 
nad  done  much  to  improve  the  qualities  of  the 
English  blood  horse.  He  also  made  improve- 
ments in  agricultore.  In  1889  he  revived  on 
his  own  estate  the  tournament  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  more  than  its  original  spleudor.  The 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  this  fes- 
tivity were  vast,  and  the  scene  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  Lady  Seymour,  now  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  was  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
for  this  occasion,  and  the  present  emperor  of 
France  one  of  the  knights.  The  earl  was  great- 
ly beloved  by  his  tenants  for  his  efforts  for 
their  improvement  and  welfare. 

ELLIS,  John  Willis,  late  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  bom  in  Rowan  near  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, Nov.  25,  1820,  died  at  Raleigh,  1861.  His 
early  education  was  conducted  under  Robert 
Allian,  Esq.,  at  Beattie^s  Ford,  and  was  con- 
tinued at  Randolph,  Macon  College,  Ya.,  from 
which  he  transferred  his  college  relation  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1841.  He  there  studied  law  with  Hon. 
R.  M.  Pearson,  of  Rowan,  since  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ilou&e  of  Commons 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  reelected  till  1848, 
when  ho  was  chosen  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  which  position  he 
held  till  1858,  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  in  1860  reelected.  On  the  2d  of 
January  Governor  Ellis  took  possession  of  Fort 
Macon,  at  Beaufort,  the  works  at  Wilmington, 
and  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Fayetteville, 
professedly  on  behalf  of  the  State.  On  the  20th 
of  April  he  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  United 
States  mint  at  Charlotte.  He  was  active  also  in 
promoting  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordi- 
nance in  North  Carolina. 

ELLSWORTH,  Ephbaim  Elmeb,  a  colonel 
of  volunteers  and  the  introducer  of  the  Zouave 
driU  and  organization  into  the  United  States, 


born  at  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  New 
York,  April  23,  1837,  killed  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  May  24,  1861.  The  financial  misfor- 
tunes which  overtook  his  father  during  Elmer's 
early  childhood,  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  object  of  his  boyish  ambition,  a  cadetship 
at  West  Point ;  but,  passionately  fond  of  study, 
he  tfcqubed  a  good  English  education.  After 
brief  engagements  in  mercantile  employment 
in  Troy  and  New  York,  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  though  not  yet  of  age,  commenced  business 
for  himself  as  a  patent  solicitor,  and  soon  at- 
tained success  and  a  handsome  income;  but 
through  the  fraud  of  one  whom  he  had  trusted 
was  despoiled  of  his  hard  earnings.  Instead 
of  giving  way  to  despondency,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  supporting 
himself  meanwhile  by  copying  law  papers  at 
night.  But  while  thus  rapidly  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  science  of  law,  his  predilection 
for  the  military  profession  was  very  strong; 
and  having  attained  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  French  chaweurd'Afriqiu  or  Zouave 
drill  and  organization,  he  resolved  to  form  a 
Zouave  corps  in  Chicago,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  he  deemed  desirable  to  better  adapt  it 
to  this  country  and  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  corps  which  he  organized  and  of  which  he 
became  the  commander,  was  a  remarkable  one ; 
the  strictest  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors 
and  tobacco  was  enforced,  and  the  drill  was 
exceedingly  severe  in  its  gymnastic  require- 
ments. They  had  been  organized  less  than  a 
year  when  their  extraordinary  performances 
won  them  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  a  stand 
of  colors,  and  in  July,  1860,  with  their  gallant 
commander  at  their  head  and  bearing  their 
prize  colors,  they  visited  the  Eastern  cities, 
and  challenged  competition  in  their  military 
discipline  and  practice,  and  won  golden  opin- 
ions everywhere.  On  his  return  to  Chicago  he 
organized  a  Zouave  regiment,  which  he  offered 
to  the  governor  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  as 
if  in  premonition  of  the  coming  stniggle.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  Ellsworth  entered  heartily  into 
the  political  campaign,  advocating  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  After  the  election  he  accom- 
panied the  President  elect  to  Washington, 
where  he  received  a  lieutenant's  commission 
preparatory  to  his  entrance  into  the  War  De- 
partment, and  had  already  matured  in  his  own 
mind  a  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the 
country.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  changed 
his  plans.  At  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  15th  of  April,  he  hastened  to  New 
York,  organized  a  Zouave  regiment  of  1,200 
men,  from  the  Fire  Department,  and  in  three 
weeks  marched  at  their  head  through  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington.  He  drilled  his  reg- 
iment assiduously,  and  more  than  any  other 
man  could  have  done,  tamed  and  controlled 
those  restless  and  ungovernable  spirits.  On 
the  28d  of  Jlay  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Alexandria,  which  they  reached  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  Seeing  a  secession  fiag 
flying  over  a  hotel,  (the  Marshall  House,)  he 
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entered  and  demanded  of  a  man  whom  he  met 
there,  whose  flag  it  was ;  the  man,  who  was 
reaQy  the  proprietor  of  the  honse,  professed 
not  to  know,  saying  he  was  only  a  lodger ;  and 
Ellsworth,  with  two  companions,  ascended  to 
the  roof  and  took  it  down,  wrapping  it  aronnd 
his  body.  As  he  descended,  the  proprietor, 
(Jackson,)  who  had  concealed  himself  in  a  dark 
passage,  fired,  and  killed  him  instantly,  and  the 
next  moment  himself  fell  dead,  from  the  bullet 
of  one  of  Ellsworth's  companions,  Francis  E. 
Brownell.  The  body  was  borne  sadly  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  faneral  services  performed 
at  the  White  House,  with  the  President  as 
chief  monmer.  From  thence  it  was  brooffht 
to  his  birthplace,  (Mechanicsville.)  A  noble 
regiment,  made  up  of  one  man  from  a  town,  in 
his  native  State,  was  raised  as  his  fittest,  though 
not  hia  only  monument 

EPIDEMICS.  The  following  papers  upon 
these  subjects  were  read  before  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London. 
The  first,  by  Dr.  M'William,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  is  a  rSmmS  of  the  principal  epi- 
demics that  prevailed  in  various  onarters  of  the 
world  during  the  year  1861 ;  ana  the  second, 
prepared  by  Herbert  Chalmers  Milea^  Surgeon 
Royal  Artillery,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  brings 
forward  an  Indian  remedy  for  small-pox. 

1.  We  have  no  epidemics  of  any  magnitude  to 
record  as  having  occurred  either  in  England  or 
on  the  continent  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Cholera,  which  in  1860  and  the  early  months 
of  the  past  year  was  prevailing  at  St.  Peters- 
horg  and  other  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  ilnland, 
ceased  with  the  return  of  spring.  The  same 
disease  also  disappeared  about  the  same  time 
at  Ceuta  and  other  stations  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  Typhus  fever  had  raged  to  a  disas- 
trous extent  m  the  beleaguered  fortress  of 
GflBta,  and  afterwards  amongst  the  Neapolitan 
and  Sardinian  troops  at  Naples.  Typhus  had 
also  been  prevalent  to  some  extent,  but  in  a 
mild  form,  m  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  northwest  provinces  of  India, 
cholera  had  swept  over  extensive  tracts  of 
country  with  appalling  force.  Preceded  by  a 
desolating  famine,  the  pestilence  found  in  the 
starving  population  an  easy  prey  to  its  ravages ; 
and  even  amongst  the  European  soldiery  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  attacks  had  been  al- 
most unprecedentedly  great; 

The  West  Indies,  more  especially  the  island 
of  Cuba,  had  been  visited  by  yellow  fever  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  with  more  than  usual 
virulence.  Several  of  her  M^esty's  ships  had 
been  infected  with  yellow  fever  at  Havanna, 
and  merchant  ships  had  not  only  suffered  from 
the  disease  while  m  that  port,  but  some  of  them 
had  lost  part  of  their  crews  in  the  passage 
thence  to  England  and  other  ports  of  Europe. 
Yellow  fever  had  been  actuaDy  introduced  into 
St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
month  of  September  last,  by  a  ship  from  the 
Havanna ;  and  within  the  past  week  cases  of 
the  same  disorder  were  reported  on  board  of  a 


ship  at  Bordeaux.  These  facts  were  justly  con- 
sidered as  highly  important,  and  suggestive  of 
the  desirability  of  some  authorixed  declaration 
of  opinion,  by  a  society  like  the  Epidemiologi- 
cal, as  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  infectious 
or  non-infectious  character  of  this  terrible  mal- 
ady, which  has  on  several  occasions  of  late  years 
extended  beyond  its  usual  recognized  limits  and 
attained  elevations  and  latitudes  long  considered 
incapable  of  maintaining  its  existence. 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  K.  C.  B., 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  West  India  and 
North  American  Station,  who  is  fhlly  alive  to 
the  infectioua  duuracter  of  yellow  fever,  and 
duly  appreciates  the  value  id  preventive  meas- 
ures, had  issued  an  order,  to  the  effect  that  the 
^ips  of  the  squadron  under  his  command  were, 
unless  under  urgent  necessity,  to  avoid  anchor- 
age in  ports  where  yellow  fever  was  known  to 
prevail,  and  were  not  to  remain  in  close  har- 
Dors  for  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time ;  and, 
moreover,  that  in  the  event  of  a  ship  being  in- 
vaded by  yellow  fever,  she  was  at  once  to  pro- 
eeed  to  the  northward  for  change  of  climate. 

Small-pox  had  continued  to  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  En^and,  and  in  some  districts,  from  the 
previous  neglect  of  vaccination,  had  proved 
very  fatal,  more  especially  in  the  southwestern 
counties,  in  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  in  North- 
amptonshire, The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
present  epidemy  of  small-pox,  which,  since  its 
commencement  in  1857,  hail  destroyed  in  Eng- 
land little  short  of  20,000  persons,  had  abun- 
dantly borne  out  the  allegation  as  to  the  neglect 
and  impeifection  of  vaccination,  made  by  the 
Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Committee  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society  in  their  Report  of  1853 
and  Memorial  of  1855. 

Sanitary  reform  had  made  very  satisfactory 
progress,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  col- 
onies, and  in  some  foreign  countries  which  had 
long  been  remarkable  for  a  disre^d  of  the 
laws  of  health.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  em- 
pure  of  Brazil,  sanitary  improvement  had  con- 
siderably advanced,  as  well  by  private  exertion 
as  by  legislative  enactments. 

The  census  of  the  population  of  Jamaica  had 
been  taken  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  the 
previous  census  having  been  taken  in  1844. 
There  had  been  an  increase  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  63,000  inhabitants,  the  pop- 
ulation in  1844  having  been  877,433,  and  in 
1861,  441,264.  Amongst  the  population  there 
were  6,986  cripples,  1,294  blind  persons,  1,512 
persons  ajfflicted  with  yaws,  776  with  leprosy, 
650  dumb,  and  461  insane ;  or  altogether  be- 
tween 10,000  and  12,000  permanent,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  incurable  invalids  in  a  population 
much  under  500,000. 

A  representation  had  been  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  Deputy  In- 
spector-General, in  diarge  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Malta,  to  Sir  W.  F.  Martin,  K.  C.  B., 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, submitting  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
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large  number  of  men  in  the  fleet  safferinsr  from 
Bypnilis,  it  was  desirable  he  shonld  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Government  at  Malta  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  periodical  examination  of  the 
prostitutes  of  tliat  city.  A  large  number  of 
prostitutes  were  found  diseased,  and  being  sent 
to  the  hospital,  were  cured.  The  examinations 
were  rigorously  continued  by  the  police  au- 
thorities, and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
system  had  teen  most  marked.  The  average 
daily  number  of  primary  syphilitic  cases  in  the 
hospital  had  formerly  been  from  40  to  50,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  numbers  on  the  sick  lists  of 
the  ships  with  the  same  disease,  or  of  the  large 
amount  of  secondary  cases  always  under  treat- 
ment afloat,  as  well  as  in  the  hospital.  But 
during  the  last  three  months  there  had  not 
been  a  single  case  of  venereal  disease  that  was 
contracted  in  the  island  received  into  the  Naval 
Hospital. 

A  memorial  with  a  scheme  for  making  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  amongst  the  pauper  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  available  for  the  purposes 
of  statistical  and  general  inquiry,  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Milroy,  had  been  forwarded  by  Dr.  Babing- 
ton  to  the  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board, 

Late  accounts  stated  that  the  epizootic  dis- 
ease, known  as  ^^ Steppe  murrain''^  or  ''^pestU 
bounij'^  had  been  making  great  ravages  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Russia.  Pleuro-pneumonia 
had  also  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
amongst  the  cattle  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  and  measures  had  been  taken  against 
its  introduction  into  the  adjacent  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  An  epizooty  amongst  the  hogs 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  had  also  proved 
very  fatal. 

2.  Indian  Remedy  for  Small-pox, — ^Early  in 
the  last  winter,  a  small  coasting  vessel  landed  a 
portion  of  her  crew  at  an  extreme  seaboard  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  from  Halifax.  The  persons 
landed  were  sick  of  small-pox,  and  the  disease 
soon  spread,  first  among  the  cottagers  with 
whom  the  fishermen  mixed,  and  subsequently 
amongst  those  from  the  capital  who  resorted  to 
the  village  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Through 
the  early  weeks  of  spring,  rumor  constantly  as- 
serted that  vast  numbers  of  the  seafaring  popu- 
lation were  attacked  with  the  complaint ;  but 
it  was  not  until  early  in  March  that  the  large 
civil  hospital  of  Halifax,  by  the  number  of  its 
weekly  admissions  for  varida,  began  to  corrob- 
orate rumor,  and  to  authenticate  the  justice  of 
the  public  anxiety.  The  disease  in  process  of 
time  extended  to  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  but 
the  proportion  of  attacks  to  those  amongst  the 
civil  population  was  singularly  small.  While 
certain  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax 
were  suffering  from  the  epidemic,  alarming  ac- 
counts reached  that  place  relative  to  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  scourge  amongst  the  Indians 
and  colored  people  generally.  Variola  is  the 
special  plague  amongst  the  Indians,  and  when 
they  are  invaded  by  this  pestilence  it  sweeps 
them  off  by  scores.  Like  the  fire  of  the  prairies, 
It  passes  over  their  encamping  grounds,  destroy- 


ing all  of  human  kind  in  its  path.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  most  painful  details  were  given  of 
whole  families  being  carried  off  by  this  loath- 
some disease.  After  some  time,  however,  it 
was  said  that  the  pestilence  had  been  stayed. 
One  of  the  Indian  race,  it  was  asserted,  had 
come  into  the  disease-stricken  camp,  possessed 
of  a  preparation  which  had  the  extraordinary 
power  of  curing  the  kind  of  cases  that  had  hith- 
erto proved  so  fatal.  This  remedy  was  believed 
by  the  Indians  to  be  so  efficacious,  that,  if  given 
to  them  when  attacked  with  small-pox,  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  speedy 
and  effectual  cure.  An  old  weird  Indian 
woman  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  rem- 
edy in  question.  She  had  always  been  known 
as  the  doctress  of  her  tribe,  and  had  enjoyed 
celebrity  for  many  years  in  consequence  of  her 
reputed  knowledge  of  medicine  and  wonderful 
acquaintance  with  the  herbs  and  roots  of  the 
woods.  So  well  established  was  her  fame 
among  the  Indians,  that,  when  sick,  they  re- 
sorted to  her  rather  than  to  the  white  doctors, 
whom  they  considered  to  be  "  no  good."  Cap- 
tain Hardy,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  an  able  and 
intelligent  officer,  who  has  been  for  years 
amongst  the  Indians,  says  that "  the  old  squaw's 
remedy  has  long  been  known  amongst  them  as 
an  infallible  cure  for  small-pox,"  and  that  "  the 
Indians  believed  it  to  be  successful  in  every 
case." 

From  the  information  gathered  from  the  In- 
dians, the  following  observations  have  been  care- 
fully sifted : 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  suspected  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  small-pox,  but  with 
no  distinct  eruption  upon  him,  a  large  wine- 
glassful  of  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  plant 
"  Sarracenia  purpurea^^'*  *  or  pitcher  plant,  (sev- 
eral specimens  of  which,  including  the  root, 
were  exhibited  on  the  table,)  is  to  be  taken. 
The  effect  of  this  dose  is  to  bring  t)ut  the  erup- 
tion. After  a  second  and  third  dose,  'given  at 
intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  the  pustules 
subside,  apparently  losing  their  vitality.  The  pa- 
tient feels  better  at  the  end  of  each  dose,  and,  in 
the  graphic  expression  of  the  Micmac,  "  knows 
there  is  great  change  within  him  at  once." 

2.  In  a  subject  already  covered  with  the 
eruption  of  small-pox  in  the  early  stage,  a  dose 
or  two  will  dissipate  the  pustules  and  subdue 
the  febrile  symptoms;  the  urine,  from  being 
scanty  and  high  colored,  becomes  pale  ana 
abundant ;  whilst  from  the  first  dose  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  assure  him  that  "  the  medi- 
cine is  killing  the  disease."  Under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  remedy,  in  three  or  four  days  the 
prominent  features  of  the  constitutional  dis- 

*  This  Is  the  plant  coinmonlv  known  as  the  side-saddle 
flower,  and  huntsman***  cup.  It  prows  in  the  swr.mps  and 
peat  bogs  over  all  the  Xorthem  States,  and  to  the  South 
near  the  Alloehany  Mountains.  It  is  distinpiilshed  by  ita 
curious  hood-shaped  hollow  leaves,  lined  with  bristles 
pointed  downward,  and  usually  half  filled  with  water  and 
drowned  insects.  The  flower  is  globose  and  pn»"pJ^^  "POi» 
the  top  of  a  straight  flower-stalk  a  foot  high.  There  is  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  a  tide-saddle,  but  the  plant  is  well 
named  a  pitcher,  or  cup. 
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tarbaaca  subside,  althoagb,  as  a  preoantionary 
measure,  tbe  sick  person  is  kept  in  camp  until 
tlie  ninth  day.  No  marks  of  the  eruption  (as 
regards  pitting,  &o.,)  have  been  left  in  cases 
examined  that  were  treated  by  the  remedy. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  medicine  acting  (as  is 
believed  by  the  Indians)  in  the  way  of  a  pre- 
ventive in  those  exposed  to  the  infection,  it  is 
curious  to  note,  that  in  the  camps  where  the 
remedy  has  been  used,  the  people  keep  a  weak 
infusion  of  the  plant  constantly  prepared,  and 
take  a  dose  occasioually  during  the  day,  so  as 
to  "  keep  the  antidote  in  the  blood." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  readbg 
of  this  paper,  all  the  speakers  concurred  in  the 
desirability  of  requesting  Mr.  liil^  to  procure 
a  further  supply  of  the  root  of  the  Sarracenia 
purpurea^  with  the  view  of  having  its  anti- 
varioloid  powers  tested. 

ERICSSON'S  BATTERY.    (Se^  Navy.) 

EVANS,  John,  M.  D.,  an  American  geolc^st, 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feb.  14, 1812,  son  of 
Hon.  Richard  E„  Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
N.  H.,  died  April  13, 1861.  Ue  graduated  at  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  was  engaged,  soon 
after  taking  hb  degree,  as  assistant  in  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  David 
Dale  Owen.  While  engaged  in  this  survey  he 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  scientific  men  by 
his  discovery  and  description  of  a  large  deposit 
of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  species  of  mammalia  in 
the  "  Mauvaises  Terres  '*  of  Nebraska.  This  dis- 
covery was  deemed  of  such  importance  by  Eu- 
ropean geologists,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  number  was  immediately  sent  to  exam- 
ine the  collections  as  well  as  the  locality  from 
which  they  had  been  taken.  The  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment soon  after  commissioned  ]iim  to  carry 
OD  the  geological  survey  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  territories.  He  had,  after  several  years 
of  severe  labor,  completed  this  survey,  and  after 
acting  for  a  short  time  as  geologist  of  the  Chiri- 
qul  commission,  proceeded  to  AVashington  to 
prepare  and  superintend  the  publication  of  an 
elaborate  report  of  his  surveys  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  he  was  attacked  with  ty. 
phoid  pneumonia,  which  speedily  proved  fatal. 

EXPEDITIONS,  MiLrrABY  and  Naval. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  paucity 
of  available  vessels  in  the  navy,  and  the  lar^e 
number  required  to  maintain  an  efficient  block- 
ade over  an  extended  coast  line,  rendered  it 
difllcult  to  spare  a  naval  force  safficient  for 
enterprises,  the  importance  of  which  was  fully 
understood  by  the  Government ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  moderate  blockading  force  was  sap- 
plied,  attention  was  turned  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  series  of  expeditions,  having  for  their 
object  the  capture  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
coast,  and  the  taking  possession  of  extended 
tracts  of  country  in  their  vicinity.  The  moral 
effect  of  these  movements,  in  dividing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Confederate  array,  and  exciting 
their  alarm  for  their  homes,  as  many  of  their 
regiments  were  from  the  seaboard  and  Gulf, 
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States,  was  a  matter  of  quite  as  much  import- 
ance as  the  actual  territory  seized. 

Six  of  these  expeditions  have  been  under- 
taken ;  all  of  them  planned  and  two  of  them 
whoUy  executed  in  1861,  while  some  of  the 
others  have  not  yet  completed  their  work.  The 
order  of  their  departure  was  as  follows : 

1.  The  Hatteroi  Enpedition.^^n  the  13th  of 
August,  when  (General  Wool  look  command 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  found  that  nreparations 
had  already  been  made  for  an  expeaition  to  the 
North  Carolina  coast  Ilatteras  Inlet,  the 
point  of  destination,  was  a  gap  in  the  sandy 
barrier  which  lines  the  coast  of  North  Carolina^ 
about  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Ilatteras,  and  160 
miles  below  Fortress  Monroe.  Its  channel  was 
intricate  but  accessible  without  difficulty  to 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  it,  provided  the 
weather  was  ^od.  This  and  C>cracoke  Inlet 
were  the  principal  entrances  to  Pamlico  Sound, 
a  large  hodj  of  water  lying  between  this  sandy 
beach  and  the  mainland  of  North  Carolina,  in 
which  there  was  good  anchorage,  smooth  water, 
and  fine  harbors.  Ilatteras  Inlet  would  admit 
vessels  drawing  7  feet  water,  but  its  tortuous 
channel,  from  which  the  Confederate  author- 
ities had  removed  all  the  buoys^  made  it  difficult 
to  enter  in  rough  weather,  without  danger  of 
grounding.  On  the  sandy  beach,  commanding 
the  inlet,  the  (Confederate  forces  had  erected 
during  the  summer,  two  forts — the  larger,  named 
Fort  Ilatteras,  being  intended  for  15  guns, 
though  only  10  had  been  mounted ;  the  smaller 
for  7  guns,  of  which  5  had  been  mounted. 
These  forts  were  built  of  sand,  and  were  20 
feet  wide  at  top,  and  turfed.  They  had  each  a 
bomb-proof,  the  one  at  the  larger  fort  capable 
of  protecting  about400  men ;  that  at  the  smaller 
300.  The  guns  were  mounted  en  barbette,  (that 
is,  on  the  top  of  the  earthworks.)  The  guns  on 
both  forts  were  thirty-two  pounders,  except 
one  eight-inch  shell  gun  on  Fort  Ilatteras.  Most 
of  these  particulars  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Federal  authorities  about  the  1st  of  August 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Campbell,  master  of  the  schooner 
Lydia  Frances,  which  had  been  wrecked  about 
the  1st  of  May  on  the  coast  near  Ilatteras  Inlet, 
who  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  at  the  in- 
let for  three  months.  The  expedition  intended 
for  the  capture  of  these  forts  consisted  of  the 
United  States  steamers  Minnesota,  Capt.  Van 
Brune*,  Wabash^  Capt.  Mercer;  Monticello, 
Commander  Gillis;  Pawnee,  Commander  Ro- 
wan, and  Harriet  Lane,  Capt.  Faunce ;  the  U. 
S.  chartered  steamers  Adelaide,  Commander 
Stellwagen,  and  QiBorge  Peabody,  Lieut,  Leroy, 
and  the  steamtug  Fanny  as  transports,  to- 
gether with  schooners  towed  by  the  steamers 
having  surf-boats  on  them.  The  steam  frigate 
Susquehanna  and  the  sailing  frigate  Cumber- 
land were  ordered  also  to  join  the  expedition. 
The  naval  portion  of  the  expedition  was  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  S.  H.  Stringham, 
whose  broad  pennant  was  hoisted  on  the  Min- 
nesota. To  this  naval  force  was  added  a  body 
of  about  880  troops,  consisting  of  500  of  the 
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20tli  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Max  Weber;  220  of  the  9th 
N.  Y.  Volunteers,  (Hawkins'  Zoaaves,)  nnder 
command  of  Col.  R.  0.  Hawkins ;  100  of  the 
Union  Coast  Guard,  Oapt.  Nixon  commanding, 
and  60  of  the  2d  U.  8.  Artillery,  Lieut.  Lamed 
commanding,  who  were  embarked  on  the  trans- 
ports George  Peabody  and  Adelaide,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  M^.-General  Benj.  F. 
Butler.  'TIio  expedition  leil  Fortress  Monroe 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Auc.  26th,  and 
arrived  off  Hatteras  Inlet  about  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
Tuesday.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  landing  the  troops,  and 
for  an  attack  upon  the  forts  by  the  fleet.  The 
swell  upon  the  beach  was  so  heavy  that  after 
landing  815  men,  including  the  regular  troops 
and  65  marines,  with  two  guns,  one  a  12-pound 
rifled  boat  gun,  the  other  a  howitzer  of  the 
same  calibre,  the  boats  were  stove  and  swamp- 
ed, and  no  more  could  be  landed  that  day. 
Meantime  the  fleet  had  opened  fire  on  the 
smaller  fort,  which  was  nearest  the  inlet,  and 
continued  it  till  about  half-past  1  p.  m.,  when 
both  forts  hauled  down  their  flags,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  the  smaller  escaped  to  the  larger.  A 
small  detachment  of  the  troops  already  landed 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
Fort  Clark,  and  raised  the  Union  flag.  The 
fleet  ceased  firing,  and  the  Monticello  was  sent 
in  to  the  inlet  to  discover  what  the  hauling 
down  of  the  flags  meant.  8he  entered  and 
proceeded  within  about  600  yards  of  Fort  Hat- 
teras, when  the  occupants  of  that  fort  com- 
menced firing  upon  her,  and  inflicted  serious 
injury  to  her  hull ;  whereupon  the  Wabash,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Minnesota  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  the  Confederates  took  themselves  to 
their  bomb-proof,  and  ceased  firing.  The  little 
force  which  had  landed  now  withdrew  from 
Fort  Clark  to  a  safer  position,  where  they  threw 
up  a  slight  intrenchment,  and  mounted  their 
two  cannon  on  it,  together  with  one  they  had 
taken  from  the  enemy.  The  General  and  the 
force  on  board  the  fleet  felt  much  anxiety  in 
regard  to  this  little  company,  as  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  the  Confederates,  who  were  known  to 
have  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  board 
steamers  in  the  Sound,  would  be  largely  reSn- 
forced  in  the  night,  and  would  take  them  pris- 
oners. At  7  o'clock  next  morning,  however, 
the  Union  troops  were  seen  advancing  in  good 
order  upon  Fort  Clark,  and  it  appeared  that 
Capt.  Nixon  of  the  coastguard  with  his  com- 
pany had  occupied  that  fort  during  the  night, 
and  had  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  there. 
As  a  rcenforcement  from  the  fleet  approached 
the  shore,  they  heard  firing,  which  thej  after- 
wards found  proceeded  from  the  temporary  bat- 
tery erected  by  the  Union  troops,  and  was 
directed  at  the  Confederate  steamer  Winslow, 
which  had  come  down  the  sound  loaded  with 
reinforcements,  but  which,  on  meeting  with  this 
reception,  made  the  best  of  its  way  out  of 
range.  The  fleet  renewed  its  fire  upon  Fort 
Hatteras  at  a  little  past  8  o'clock,  and,  sub- 


stituting 15-6econd  for  10  second  fuzes,  dropped 
almost  every  shell  from  their  heavy  guns  inside 
the  fort.  At  ten  minutes  past  11,  a  white 
flag  was  dbplayed  from  the  fort.  Gen.  Butler 
went  at  once  on  board  the  steamtug  Fanny,  and, 
entering  the  inlet,  sent  Lieut.  Crosby  on  shore 
to  demand  the  meaning  of  the  white  flag.  Bo 
soon  returned  with  the  following  memorandum 
from  the  commander  of  the  fort,  who  proved  to 
be  a  former  commodore  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  Hattbris,  Avq.  29M,  1861. 
Flag-officer  Samuel  Barron,  C.  S.  Navy,  oflera  to 
surrender  Fort  Hatteras  with  all  the  arms  and  muni- 
tions  of  war.      The  officers  allowed  to  go  out  with 
side-arms,  and  the  men  without  arms  to  retire. 
S.  BARRON, 
Comnt^anding  Karal  DiTiaion,  Va.  and  K.  Car. 

Accompanying  this  was  a  verbal  commu- 
nication stating  that  he  had  in  the  fort  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  and  a  thousand  more 
within  an  bourns  call,  but  that  he  was  anxious 
to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  Gen.  Butler  sent 
in  reply  the  following  memorandum : 

Aug.  29tik,  18SI. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Maior-Qeneral  United  Stales 
Army,  commanding,  in  reply  to  the  communication  of 
Samuel  Barron,  commanding  forces  at  Fort  Hatteras. 
cannot  admit  the  terms  proposed.  The  terms  offered 
are  these :  Full  capitulation,  the  officers  and  men  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  No  other  terms  ad- 
missible. Commanding  officers  to  meet  on  board  flag- 
ship Minnesota  to  arrange  details. 

After  waiting  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  Lieut. 
Crosby  returned,  bringing  with  him  Capt. 
Barron,  Major  Andrews,  and  Col.  Martin,  tiie 
commanding  ofiScers  of  the  Confederate  force, 
who  informed  Gen.  Butler  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  capitulation  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  had  come  to  surrender  themselves 
and  their  command  prisoners  of  war.  General 
Butler  informed  them  that,  as  the  expedition 
was  a  combined  one  from  the  army  and  navy, 
the  surrender  must  be  made  on  board  the  flag- 
ship and  to  Com.  Stringham,  as  well  as  him- 
self. The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  flagship 
Minnesota,  and  the  following  articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  there  signed : 

Off  Hattebas  Inlet,  U.  S.  Flagship  Mikitisota,  ) 
Aug.  29tb,  A.  D.  1861.      ) 

Articles  of  Capitulation  between  Flaff-officer  String- 
ham,  commanding  the.  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
and  Beniamin  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  Samuel  Barron,  com- 
manding the  naval  force  for  the  defence  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  Col.  Martin,  commanding 
the  forces,  and  Major  Andrews,  commanding  the  same 
forces  at  Uatteras. 

It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  between  the  contracting 
parties,  that  the  forces  under  command  of  the  said 
Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  and  all  munitions  of 
war,  arms,  men,  and  property  under  the  command  of 
said  Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  be  unconditionally 
surrendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  full  capitulation. 

And  it  is  stipulated  and  a^ed  by  the  contracting 
parties,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  GoremmenC 
that  the  officers  and  men  shall  receive  the  treatment 
due  to  ])risoners  of  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  we.  the  said  Stringham  and 
Butler,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said 
Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews^  representins  the  forces 
at  Hatteras  Inlet,  heretmto  interchangeably  set  our 
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hands,  this  twnntj-ninth  daj  of  Aiunisti  ▲.  d.  1861, 
and  of  the  indepoDdeDce  of  theUnited  States  the  etghtr- 
fifth  jear.  S.  fl.  STRI5GHAM, 

Flag-Officer  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

BSNJAMIN  F.   BUTLBR, 

Ifajor-Qeneral  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
S.  Baraom, 
Flag-Officer  C.  S.  N.,  Com'g  Naval  Forcea  Va.  A  N.  C. 
William  P.  Martin, 
Col.  Scventii  I^t  Infentry  N.  C.  Volanteers. 

WT  L.  G.  AlTDRBWS, 

M^'or  Com'g  ForU  Uatteraa  and  Clark. 

The  results  of  this  capitulation  were  the  cap- 
ture of  715  men,  inclading  the  commander, 
Oom.  Barron,  who  was  at  the  time  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  M^or  Bradford,  Ohief  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Confederate  States  army, 
3  forts,  1,000  stand  of  arms,  75  kegs  of 
powder,  5  stand  of  colors,  81  pieces  of  cannon, 
inclnding  one  10-inch  colnmhiad,  a  bri|(  loaded 
with  cotton,  a  sloop  loaded  with  provisions  and 
stores,  2  light  boats,  150  bags  of  coffee,  &c. 
The  forts  were  held  and  garrisoned  by  U.  S. 
troops,  and  the  Fanny  and  Monticello  retained 
at  the  inlet  to  keep  off  the  Confederate  gan- 
boats,  and  capture  vessels  attempting  to  ran 
the  blockade.  On  the  80th  Sept.  a  fortification 
called  Fort  Oregon  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  abont  15 
miles  below  Hatteras  Inlet,  was  abandoned  by 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  on  the  16  th  of 
September,  an  expedition  from  Hatteras  Inlet 
visited  and  destroyed  it  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, foor  Confederate  vessels,  and  on  the  8th 
a  fifth,  attempted  to  enter  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
were  idl  captnred  by  the  steamtng  Fanny.  On 
the  2d  of  October,  the  Fanny  was  captured  by 
a  party  of  Confederates  in  armed  steamtngs; 
her  two  brass  cannon  and  85  men  belonging  to 
the  9th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  (Hawkins'  Zouaves) 
were  taken,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  Confederate 
troops  attacked  the  20th  Indiana  Regimeut  at 
Chioamacomico,  about  80  miles  above  Hatteras 
Inlet,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  them 
prisoners.  The  next  day  the  Monticello  and 
Susquehanna  came  down  and  shelled  the  Con- 
federate troops,  killing  a  large  number,  and 
driving  the  remmnder  to  their  boats.  The  U. 
S.  Government  authorized  the  enlistment  of 
loyal  citizens  of  North  Carolina  in  the  army, 
and  a  considerable  number  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

2.  The  Expedition  to  Port  :Royal,'— The  Hat- 
teras expedition  having  proved  successful,  the 
U.  S.  Government  was  encouraged  to  prosecute 
with  all  dDigenCe  a  much  greater  and  more 
formidable  undertaking,  which  it  had  already 
projected.  The  finest  harbor  on  the  Southern 
Atlantic  coast  was  that  of  Port  Koyal  in  South 
Carolina— a  broad  estuary,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Broad  and  Port  Royal  rivers,  and 
Archer's  Creek  and  their  debouchure  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  interlacmg  of  these  and  other 
rivers  in  the  vicinity  has  formed  a  large 
group  of  islands,  of  which  Hilton  Head,  Hunt- 
ing, St*  Helena,  Paris,  and  Port  Royal  are  the 
principal.  This  harbor  is  situated  about  half- 
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way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  with 
both  which  cities  it  has  an  interior  water  com- 
munication. The  parish,  of  which  these  islands 
form  the  greater  part,  was  the  richest  agricul- 
tural district  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  the 
most  important  seat  of  the  production  of  the 
fine  long-stapled  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  was  aJso 
largely  engaged  in  the  rice  culture.  It  was  the 
largest  slavebolding  parish  in  South  Carolina, 
haviuff  83,000  slaves  to  less  than  7,000  whites. 
The  village  of  Beaufort  and  the  adjacent  country 
on  Port  Royal  and  the  other  interior  islands 
was  the  summer  residence  of  the  wealthy  plant- 
ers of  South  Carolina. 

The  Government  at  first  seems  to  have  pur- 
posed sending  the  expedition  to  some  other 
pomt  (perhaps  Savannah)  on  the  coast,  but 
wisely  referred  the  final  decision  of  the  point 
to  be  first  attacked,  to  the  thorough  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill  of  the  flag-officer  of 
the  expedition.  Com.  S.  F.  Dupont,  who,  after 
much  deliberation  and  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr,  Fox,  fixed 
upon  Port  Royal,  as  being  the  best  point  from 
which  to  move  either  northward  or  southward. 
The  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  required  a  longer  period  for 
the  completion  of  all  its  equipments  than  was 
at  first  expected.  It  finally  set  sail  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  29th  of  October,  consisting  of 
fifty  vessels,  including  transports.  A  fleet  of 
twenty-five  coal  vessels,  to  supply  the  necessary 
fuel,  had  been  despatched  the  previous  day. 

The  naval  vessels  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition were  the  Wabash,  (the  flag-ship,)  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  gunboats  Mohican,  Seminole, 
rawnee,  UnadiUa,  Ottawa,  Pembina,  Isaac 
Smith,  Bienville,  Seneca,  Curlew,  Penguin, 
Augusta,  R.  B.  Forbes,  and  Pocahontas,  the 
flteam-tug  Mercury,  the  frigate  Vandalia,  and 
the  little  steam-cutter  Vixen,  There  were  also 
thirty-three  transports,  many  of  them  of  the 
first  class,  such  as  the  Baltic,  Ocean  Queen, 
Vanderbilt,  IHinois,  Cahawba,  Empire  City, 
Ariel,  Daniel  Webster,  Coatzacoalcos,  Ericsson, 
Oriental,  Philadelphia,  S.  R.  Spaulding,  Winfield 
Scott,  Atlantic,  &c.,  &c ;  and  such  sailing  ves- 
sels as  the  Great  Republic,  Ocean  Express, 
Golden  Eagle,  &c.  The  naval  command  was, 
as  has  already  been  said,  assigned  to  Com.  S. 
F.  Dupont,  but  the  transports  carried  out  an 
army  of  about  15,000  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Acting  M^'or-General  Thomas  W. 
Sherman.  This  force  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Egbert  S.  Viele,  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  and 
Horatio  G.  Wright.  The  first  brigade  conpisted 
of  the  Third  New  Hampshire,  Eighth  Maine, 
Forty-sixth,  Forty -seventh,  and  Forty- eighth 
New  York  regiments ;  the  second  brigade  of 
the  Eighth  Michigan,  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania, 
Roundhead  Pennsylvania,  and  Seventy-ninth 
New  York,  (Highlanders;)  the  third  brigade, 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Connecticut,  the 
Ninth  Maine,  the  Fourth  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Third  Rhode  Island,  with  Hamilton's  (late 
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Sherman's)  battery  of  six  rifled  cannon,  and  a 
battalion  of  Serrell's  volonteer  engineers. 

The  weather,  which  was  unsettled  when  the 
fleet  left  Hampton  Roads,  soon  changed  into  a 
storm  of  wind  of  great  violence,  which,  in- 
creasing on  the  81st  October,  became  on  Fri- 
day, Nov.  1,  a  hurricane  from  the  southeast, 
and  scattered  the  ships  so  widely  that,  on 
Saturday  morning,  but  one  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  in  sight  from  the  deck  of  the  Wabash.  On 
Sunday  the  wind  had  moderated,  and  the 
steamers  and  ships  began  to  reappear.  The 
Isaac  Smith  had  been  compelled  to  throw  her 
battery  overboard  to  keep  from  foundering; 
the  Governor  and  the  Peerless,  two  of  the 
transports,  sank;  but  the  soldiers  and  crews 
were  saved  except  seven  of  the  marines  on  the 
Governor,  who  were  drowned  by  their  own 
imprudence.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Com. 
Dupont  anchored  off  the  bar  of  Port  Royal 
harhor,  with  twenty-five  of  his  vessels  in  com- 
pany. The  channel  of  the  harbor  was  that  day 
found,  sounded  out,  and  buoyed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commander  Davis,  the  fleet  captain. 
The  gunboats  and  lighter  transports  were,  be- 
fore dark  of  the  same  day,  anchored  inside  of 
the  bar,  in  the,  secure  roadstead,  and  Com.  Tat- 
nalPs  (Confederate)  fleet  chased  under  their 
own  batteries.  The  next  day  a  reconnoissance 
in  force  was  made  by  the  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Cur- 
lew, and  Isaac  SmiUi,  which  drew  the  flre  of 
the  Confederate  forts,  and  showed  which  was 
the  strongest.  On  the  5th,  the  Wabash  and 
Susquehanna,  and  the  large  transports  crossed 
the  bar,  and  the  buoys  which  marked  the  shoal 
lines  were  planted.  A  storm  postponed  the 
attack  until  the  Vth,  when  it  was  commenced 
at  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  con- 
linued  for  four  hours,  closing  with  the  complete 
rout  and  flight  of  the  Confederate  force  from 
both  forts.  The  Confederate  fortifications  were 
Fort  Walker,  on  Hilton's  Head  Island,  at  the 
right  of  the  channel — a  strong  earthwork  mount- 
ing 23  gims,  all  of  the  heaviest  calibre  and  most 
approved  pattern  for  sea-coast  defence,  some 
of  them  rifled,  and  several  imported  from  Eng- 
land since  the  war  commenced.  A  small  out- 
work, mounting  a  single  rifled  gun,  had  been 
erected  near  the  fort  and  beyond  it  on  the  sea 
front.  Fort  Beauregard,  at  Bay  Point,  on  Phil- 
lips or  Hunting  Island,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
channel,  2}  niues  from  Fort  Walker,  was  also  a 
strong  work,  though  not  as  formidabfe  as  Fort 
Walker.  It  mounted  20  guns  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  those  in  the  other  fort,  and  was 
supported  by  an  outwork  nearly  a  half  mile  dis- 
tant, mounting  5  guns.  About  2  miles  above  the 
forts,  where  the  Port  Royal  or  Beaufort  River 
joins  the  Broad,  Com.  Tatnall's  (Confederate) 
fleet  of  six  or  seven  gunboats  was  stationed. 

The  circumstances  thus  detailed  influenced 
Com.  Dupont  in  deciding  upon  his  plan  of 
attack.  He  first  stationed  his  transports  at 
anchor,  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
forts ;  then  leading  the  way  with  the  Wabash, 
followed  immediately  by  the  Susquehanna,  Mo- 


hican, Seminole,  Pawnee,  Unadilla,  Ottawa, 
Pembina,  and  Yandalia  towed  by  the  Isa&e 
Smith,  he  passed  up  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
delivering  his  fire  at  the  forts  on  each  side, 
and,  sailing  in  an  ellipse,  passed  down  within 
600  yards  of  Fort  Walker,  firing  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, but  never  losing  the  range.  Mean- 
while tlie  Bienville,  Seneca,  Curlew,  Penguin, 
and  Augusta  had  passed  up  on  the  left  side  of 
the  channel,  pouring  their  broadsides  into  Fort 
Beauregard,  and  then  taking  a  station  where 
they  could  cut  off  Tatnall's  fleet  from  any  par* 
ticipation  in  the  fight,  and  at  the  same  .time 
maintain  a  destructive  flanking  fire  upon  the 
weak  left  flank  of  Fort  Walker.  Three  titoes 
the  line  of  vessels  traversed  their  elliptical  cir- 
cuit, the  last  time  aided  by  the  fire  of  the  Poca- 
hontas, the  R.  B.  Forbes,  and  the  Mercury  tog, 
which  came  up  about  twelve  o'clock  m.  At 
the  completion  of  the  third  circuit,  the  guns,  of 
the  forts  were  mostly  disabled,  and  the  garri- 
sons, consisting  in  Fort  Walker  of  two  South 
Carolina  regiments,  and  in  Fort  Beauregiu^  of 
one,  had  fl^  in  a  terrible  panic,  leaving  their 
weapons,  overcoats,  and  even  their  watches  and 
papers  behind  them.  The  Federal  loss  was: 
killed,  8;  wounded  seriously,  6;  wounded 
slightly,  17.  Total  killed  and  wounded,  31. 
Confederate  loss  not  known,  but  considerably 
larger  than  this.  With  these  forts  were  captured 
48  cannon,  48  of  them  of  excellent  quality,  and 
mostly  of  large  calibre,  and  large  quantities  of 
ammunitions  and  stores.  Oil  tlie  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Seneca,  Lieut.  Ammen  commanding,  pro- 
ceeded to  Beaufort,  and  found  the  town  in  pos- 
session of  the  negroes,  the  whites  having  fled. 
The  other  islands  were  successively  occupied, 
and  on  the  25th  Nov.,  Com.  Dupont  reported  to 
the  Navy  Department,  that  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Tybee  Island,  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  the  Savannah  River.  Meantime  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Sherman,  though  debarred 
by  the  circumstances  from  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  capture  of  the  two  forts,  had  not 
been  idle.  Havmg  landed  on  Hilton  Head,  they 
occupied  and  strengthened  the  fortiflcfUions, 
and  made  that  point  the  base  of  further  opera- 
tions on  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  other  places, 
the  record  of  which  belongs  to  the  year  1862. 

3.  TTie  Ship  Island  Fxpedition, — Ship  Island 
is  a  small  island,  about  7  miles  in  length,  and 
from  I  to  i  of  a  mile  wide,  lying  a  little  north  of 
the  80th  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  near  the 
89th  meridian  of  west  longitude.  It  is  about 
60  miles  from  New  Oriean8,'and  with  Horn, 
Pelet,  Bbis,  and  Dauphine  Islands  on  the  east 
and  Oat  Island  on  the  west,  forms  the  southern 
barrier  of  Mississippi  Sound,  a  body  of  water 
extending  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Lake  Borgne,  in 
Louisiana,  and  forming  an  interior  communi- 
cation between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  This 
sound  is  10  or  12  miles  wide,  and  opposite  Ship 
Island,  which  is  south  of  the  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi, are  the  towns  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi  City, 
and  Pascagoula.  The  island  itself  is  mostly  a 
bank  of  clear  white  sand,  without  trees  or 
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shrabs.    On  the  east  end,  however,  there  are 
live  oak  and  other  trees  and  grass.    Excellent 

-  water  can  be  obtamed  in  abundance  by  sinking 
a  barrel  anywhere  on  the  island.  On  the  west 
end  is  a  fort  and  light-honse.  The  fort  was 
commenced  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1859, 
and  in  May  or  June,  1861,  was  burned  by  the 
Confederates,  who  also  destroyed  the  wood- 
work of  the  light-house.  The  U.  8.  steamer 
Massachusetts  visited  the  island  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  found  it  unoccupied,  and  captured 
five  Confederate  schooners  m  its  vicinity.  Be- 
tween this  date  and  the  4th  of  July  the  Massa- 
chusetts was  absent  at  Fort  Pickens,  but  on  her 
return  from  that  it  had  been  visited  by  a  Con- 
federate force,  who,  however,  were  not  then 
on  the  island.  On  the  8th  July  the  Massachu- 
setts found  a  considerable  force  there,  who 
were  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  had 
mounted  some  heavy  guns.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  them,  but  unsuccessfuliyv  and 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  till 
the  16th  of  September  when,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  a  large  naval  expedition  was  oomiuff 
to  attack  them,  they  abandoned  the  island  and 
escaped  to  the  shore,  taking  most  of  their  ord- 
nance with  them.  During  the  two  months  of 
their  occupation  they  had  re-built  the  fort,  con- 
structing eleven  fine  bomb-proof  casemates  and 
a  magazine,  and  had  mounted  20  guns.  They 
named  it  Fort  Twi^s.  On  the  17th  Sept.  the 
Massachusetts  landed  a  force  on  the  island,  who 
took  possession,  and  having  been  re^forced, 
have  continued  to  hold  it.  They  mounted  can- 
non on  the  fort  and  strengthened  it  still  farther 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  bomb-proof  case- 
mates, and  a  formidable  armament  of  Dahlgren 
9-inch  shell  guns  and  rifled  cannon.  They  also 
erected  barracks  for  troops,  with  brick,  left  on 
the  island  by  the  Confederates,  and  lumber  cap- 
tured from  them.  On  the  19th  October,  Cora. 
HoUins,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  gun- 
boat Florida,  appeared  in  Mississippi  Sound, 
and  challenged  the  U.  S.  gnnboat  Massachusetts 
to  a  naval  battle.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  after  a  sharp  engagement  of  forty-five  min- 
utes the  Florida  retired,  seriously  disabled,  and 
put  into  Pass  Ohristian,  apparently  in  a  sinking 
condition.  Four  of  her  crew  were  killed.  The 
Massachusetts  was  injured,  but  not  seriously, 
by  a  100-lb.  shell,  which  struck  her  6  feet 
above  her  water  line,  but  was  repaired  in  a  few 
days.  None  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded.  On  the  21st  Nov.  the 
gunboat  New  London  arrived  in  the  sound, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  captured  five 

.  Confederate  vessels. 

The  expedition  to  Ship  Island  was  projected 
m  September,  almost  immediately  after  Gen. 
Butler's  return  from  the  expedition  to  Hatteras 
Met,  and  he  was  authorized  to  enlist  troops 
for  it  in  New  England.  Coming  into  collision 
with  Gov.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  persons  as  field- 
ofBcers  for  the  regiments  he  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whom  the  Governor  regarded  as  unfit 


for  their  posts,  and  refused  to  commisBion,  the 
expedition  was  delayed  for  a  time.  The  first 
instalment  of  troops  for  it  were  embarked  at 
Boston,  on  the  19th  of  November,  on  the  U.  S. 
transport  Constitution,  and  sailed  at  first  for 
Portland,  Me.,  and  thence  for  Fortress  Monroe, 
which  they  reached  on  the  26th  Nov.,  and 
sailed  the  next  day  for  Ship  IsUnd,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  8d  Deo.  They  consisted  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  Massaohuaetts  Regiment,  Col. 
Jones,  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Col.  CahilL  and 
the  Fourth  battery  of  Massachusetts  artillery, 
Capt.  Manning,  and  were  under  the  command 
of  Brig.-Gen.  John  W.  PhelM,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  graduate  of  West  Point,  in  1886.  He 
served  for  28  years  in  the  army,  but  resigned 
in  1859,  and  was  living  at  Brattleboro,  Yt,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  command  of  tiie  First  Regiment 
of  Vermont  Volunteers,  (three-months  men,) 
and  in  July  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

Having  completed  the  debarkation  of  his 
command.  Gen.  Phelps  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  southwest,  for 
which  there  seemed  no  occasion,  as  his  superior 
in  command,  M^'.-Gen.  Butler,  had  not  arrived, 
and  there  were  on  the  island  none  but  U.  S. 
troops,  and  no  invasion  had  been  made  upon 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. The  tone  of  the  address  was  also  in- 
filciou8,  and  Gen.  Phelps  was  stated  to  have 
n  reprimanded  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
issuing  it.  He  announced  in  his  proclamation 
as  among  the  principles  by  which  his  command 
would  be  governed,  that  every  slave  State 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  been  so 
admitted  in  du*ect  violation  of  that  Constitu- 
tion; that  the  slave  States  which  existed  as 
such,  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
were,  by  becoming  parties  to  that  compact, 
under  the  highest  obligations  of  honor  and 
morality  to  abolish  slavery ;  urged  the  claims 
of  free,  and  especially  of  free  foreign  labor,  to 
a  share  in  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  the  domination  of 
free  institutions  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  on  the  continent.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  position  and  claims  of 
slavery  as  a  social  and  pohtical  evil,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  overthrow.  In  illustration  of 
this  necessity,  growing,  as  he  avowed,  out  of 
its  want  of  adaptation  to  modern  times  and 
fi*ee  institutions,  ho  drew  a  parallel  between 
slavery  and  the  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  and 
asked  whether  they  ought  not  and  could  not 
revolutionize  slavery  out  of  existence.  In  con- 
clusion he  bestowed  a  high  eulogium  on  free 
labor,  as  the  basis  of  free  institutions ;  as  the 
right,  the  capital,  the  inheritance,  the  hope  of 
the  poor  man  everywhere ;  that  it  was  especially 
the  right  of  five  millions  of  our  fellow-country- 
men in  the  slave  States,  as  well  as  of  the  four 
viUions  of  Africans  there,  and  declared  that 
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all  the  efforts  of  his  command,  whether  di- 
rected against  the  interference  of  governments 
abroad  or  rebellioas  combinations  at  home, 
should  be  for  free  labor ;  that  their  motto  and 
their  standard  should  be  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  on  all  occasions,  '^Free  labor  and  working- 
men^s  rights."  The  proclamation  was  not  cir- 
culated upon  the  mainland  to  any  considerable 
extent ;  but  it  created  much  dissatisfaction 
among  Gen.  Phelps'  own  command.  The  Con- 
stitution left  Ship  Island  on  the  7th  of  Dec.  on 
her  return  to  the  North,  and  arrived  at  For- 
tress Monroe  on  the  15th;  in  Jan.  1862,  she 
returned  with  another  considerable  body  of 
troops.  During  the  month  of  December  the 
gunboats  Montgomery  and  New  London  had 
two  engagements  with  Confederate  gunboats  in 
Mississippi  Sound,  but  without  decisive  result 
4.  The  Bumside  Expedition. — ^The  prepara- 
tions for  this  expedition  were  commenced  early 
in  September,  and  in  October  about  11,000  troops 
had  been  concentrated  at  Annapolis,  to  prepare 
for  the  enterprise,  and  to  be  perfected  in  drilL 
Just  before  the  departure  of  me  expedition,  an 
addition  of  several  regiments  was  made  to  this 
force.  At  the  commencement  it  was  resolved 
to  place  it  in  charge  of  Brig.-Ckn.  Ambrose  E. 
Bumside,  a  native  of  Indiana,  bom  May  23, 1824, 
who  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  in  1849,  and  several  succeeding  years, 
was  engaged  in  frontier  service  in  New  Mexico, 
during  which  he  manifested  great  bravery  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Apache  Indians.  He  was 
quartermaster  of  tiie  boundary  commission  with 
Mexico ;  and  in  1851,  with  an  escort  of  three 
men,  he  travelled  1,200  miles  through  the  Indian 
Territory  in  seventeen  days.  He  was  next  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  but  soon  re- 
signed, to  enter  upon  the  manufiacture  of  a 
breech-loading  rifle.  This  proving  unprofit- 
able, he  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  as  cashier  and  subse- 
quently as  treasurer.  Gov.  Sprague,  of  Khode 
Island,  tendered  him  an  appointment  as  colonel 
of  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments,  in  April, 
and  he  immediately  accepted  and  took  a  promi- 
nent and  honorable  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  where  ho  was  acting  brigadier-general. 
On  the  6th  of  Aug.  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  soon  after  detailed  for  this  expe- 
dition. The  naval  commander  was  Flag-oflScer 
L.  M.  Goldsborough,  of  the  Athmtic  Souadron, 
and  Commander  Siamuel  F.  Hazard  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  had  charge  of  the  transport  fleet.  The 
army  corps  consisted  of  three  brigades:  the 
first  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  G. 
Foster,  (the  Capt.  Foster  of  Fort  Sumter,)  and 
consisting  of  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-fifth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiments; 
the  second  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jesse 
L.  Reno,  comprising  the  Fifty-first  New  York, 
the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  the  Sixth  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Ninth  New  Jersey;  the  third  under  the 


command  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  G.  Parke,  and 
consisting  of  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Connec- 
ticut, the  Fifty-third  and  Eighty-ninth  New 
York,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Hfth  Rhode  Island 
Regunent,  together  with  Battery  F.  of  the 
Rhode  Island  artillery.  These  three  brigades 
numbered  about  16,000  men,  and  required  not 
far  from  80  transports  to  take  them  to  their 
destination,  6  vessels  to  transport  Ihe  horses,  8 
or  10  to  carry  the  supplies,  a  siege  train,  and  2 
pontoon-bridge  schooners,  a  division  hospital, 
and  one  for  the  signal  corps ;  and  the  naval  por- 
tion of  the  expedition,  when  it  left  Annapolis, 
consisted  of  9  gunboats,  and  5  floating  batteries. 
The  expedition  did  not  sail  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe till  the  middle  -of  January,  1862,  and  its 
movements,  therefore,  belong  to  the  record  of 
that  year  rather  than  1861. 

5.  The  Mortar  Meet  of  Com.  P<?rt6r.— -This 
fleet,  of  which  not  more  than,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  of  the  vessels  composing  it  sailed  until 
January,  was  fitted  out  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  was  for  some  months  in  preparation. 
It  consisted  of  one  gunboat,  the  Octorara, 
mounting  18  guns,  and  serving  as  Com.  PorterV 
flag-ship,  but  subsequentiy  diverted  from  the  ex- 
pedition to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  20  schooners, 
of  from  200  to  800  tons  each,  of  great  strength 
and  solidity,  and  carrying  each  a  mortar,  weigh- 
ing 8i  tons,  of  thirty-nine  inches  length  of  bore, 
forty-three  inches  external  and  fifteen  inches  in- 
ternal diameter,  and  intended  to  throw  a  15-inch 
shell,  weighing,  when  unfilled,  212  lbs.  They 
are  elevated  or  depressed  by  means  of  projections 
on  the  breech.  Each  vessel  also  carried  two  82- 
pounders,  rifled. 

This  dass  of  vessels  has  been  selected  be- 
cause they  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  larger  ones,  at  the  same  time  that  their 
light  draft  enables  them  to  go  into  shallow  wa- 
ter ;  and  from  their  small  tonnage  they  can  be 
handled  by  a  small  number  of  men. 

To  fit  them  to  receive  the  mortars,  a  bed  has 
been  prepared,  whidi  is  supported  by  an  al- 
most solid  mass  of  wood,  buUt  from  the  keel  to 
the  deck.  This  consists  of  timbers  over  one 
foot  square  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  interlaced 
and  firmly  fastened.  The  bed  rises  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  deck,  and  consists  of  a 
solid  horizontal  surface,  circular  in  form,  with 
a  truck  near  its  edge,  upon  which  run  rollers 
bearing  a  revolving  platform.  The  bed  itself 
is  careftilly  braced  and  supported  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  sustain  the  re- 
coil of  the  mortar. 

The  circular  platform  surmounting  the  bed 
and  bearing  the  mortar  carriage,  is  constructed 
of  heavy  timbers,  and  is  one  foot  in  depth,  and 
neariy  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  When  in  po- 
sition for  a  discharge,  it  lies  flat  and  firmly  on 
the  bed,  but  by  ingenious  mechanism  it  may  be 
made  to  revolve^  in  order  to  aim  the  mortar  in 
any  direction,  or  to  re-sight  it  if  the  vessel  shifts 
its  position.  The  change  of  direction  is  easily 
and  quickly  accomplished.  By  means  of  four 
eccentric  axles  in  the  platform,  to  which  levers 
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are  fitted,  the  mortar  and  machinery  (weighing 
altogether  over  ten  tons)  may  be  raised,  and  the 
weight  transferred  by  the  same  movement  to 
a  great  number  of  metallic  rollers  attached  to  a 
framework  of  immense  strength  nnder  the  plat- 
form. Then,  by  means  of  tackle,  already  ar- 
ranged, the  whole  mass  may  be  moved  to  its 
desired  position,  and  instantly,  by  a  reverse 
movement,  replaced  on  the  beoL  1^  the  centre 
of  the  platform,  and  extending  into  the  eoM 
mass  beneath,  is  an  iron  cylinder  or  epindle 
which  prevents  any  side  movement. 

The  mortar  carriage  is  constructed  almost 
exclusively  of  wrought  iron.  Its  length  is 
abont  nine  feet,  and  its  height  and  width  each 
four  feet.  In  form  it  bears  the  slightest  pos^ 
sible  resemblance  to  a  land  carriage — gradually 
sloping  at  the  x>oint  where  the  mortar  rests, 
in  the  direction  of  the  breech;  and  having 
Wheels,  yet  not  resting  on  them  when  the  mor- 
tar is  discharged.  The  carriage  is  composed 
principally  of  plate  iron,  riveted  together, 
braced  and  bolted.  It  is  a  framework  of  ex- 
cellent design,  and  though  weighing  probably 
not  more  than  two  tons,  is  capable  of  resisting 
a  pressure  of  one  to  two  hundred  tons. 

Two  wheels  are  set  close  to  the  framework, 
directly  under  the  mortars;  and  connected 
with  them  are  eccentric  axles,  so  arranged  as 
to  permit  so  large  a  part  of  the  weight  to  be 
thrown  on  the  wheels,  that  the  carnage  may 
be  moved  on, them. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  the  recoil  of 
the  mortar  shall  in  any  degree  be  taken  up  or  les- 
sened in  its  effect  by  the  moving  of  the  wheels. 
The  carriage  lies  firmly  on  the  platform  when  the 
mortar  is  discharged,  and  the  only  possible  mo- 
tion will  be  that  of  the  vessel  in  the  water. 

The  bombs  are  the  most  formidable  ordnance 
missile  known,  except  those  used  in  the  Rod- 
man columbiad  of  15-inch  bore.  In  addition  to 
the  two  82-pounder  guns,  the  vessels  are  pro- 
vided with  pikes,  cutlasses,  and  other  necessary 
weapons. 

The  mortars  cannot  be  fired  directly  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore  the  latter 
must  be  partially  headed  towards  the  point  of 
attack.  The  vessels  will  therefore  be  anchored, 
and  a  part  of  the  rigging  removed.  The  extra- 
ordinary weight  and  strength  of  the  mortars, 
the  unprecedentedly  l^rge  charge  of  powder,  the 
long  range  and  high  velocity  of  the  projectiles, 
with  their  destructive  character,  combine  to 
render  this  novel  expedition  one  of  the  most 
important  undertaken  during  the  war.  The 
vessels  made  their  first  rendezvous  at  Key 
West  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Ship 
Island,  Mississippi. 

6.  The  Mississippi  River  Expedition.— ^on 
after  taking  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, Ms^.-Gen.  Fremont  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  fleet  of  gunboats 
and  mortar-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  other  navigable  waters 


of  the  West,  and  decided  upon  the  plans  and 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  number  of 
each  he  deemed  necessary.  Their  completion, 
and  the  furnishing  of  them  with  theur  arma- 
ment and  crew,  and  the  collection  of  the  re- 
quisite land  force  to  accompany  them,  so  de- 
layed the  expedition,  that  it  did  not  move  till 
February,  1862;  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
prepared  during  the  year  1861. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  gunboats,  carry- 
ing an  armament  in  all  of  126  guna,  viz. : 

Benton 16  gans. 

£g^X 9  ** 

MoundCity!!. .*.*.!*.. .1! '."..*.'.  IS  «* 

Cinoinnati 18  *< 

Louisville IS  " 

CAToodelct IS  " 

StLottis 1«  " 

Cairo 18  " 

PitUbopgh. 18  " 

Lexington. 9  ** 

Conetioga 9  ** 

Tyler 9  " 

None  of  these  gnns  are  lem  than  82-pounders 
— some  are  42-pounder8,  some  64-poundeni,  and 
one  (on  the  Essex)  throws  m  shell  weighing  128 
lbs.  In  addition  to  these,  each  boat  carries  a 
Dahlgren  rifled  12-pounder  boat  howitzer  on  the 
upper  deck.  Several  of  the  larger  guns  on  each 
boat  are  rifled.  Naval  officers  regarded  the 
10-inch  Dahlgren  shell  guns  as  their  most  effi- 
cient weapons.  The  l&nton  carries  two  of 
these  guns  in  her  forward  battery ;  the  others 
carry  one  each. 

Seven  of  the  gunboats  were  iron-clad,  and 
able  to  resist  all  except  the  heaviest  solid-shot. 
These  boats  cost  on  an  average  $89,000  each. 
The  other  five  were  of  wood,  but  strongly  and 
substantially  built ;  all  were  fast  sailers. 

Beside  these,  thirty-eight  mortar-boats  were 
or<lered ;  each  about  sixty  feet  long  and  t  wenty- 
flve  feet  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  iron- 
plate  bulwarks,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The 
mortar  itself  weighs  17,200  lbs.;  has  a  bore 
easily  admitting  a  18-inch  shell,  and  from  the 
edge  of  the  bore  to  the  outer  rim  is  seventeen 
inches.    The  mortar  bed  weighs  4,600  lbs. 

The  mortar-boats  were  thoroughly  tested 
before  being  used  in  actual  service,  and  were 
found  to  produce  but  slight  recoil,  and  the  con- 
cussion caused  by  the  iron  bulwarks  was  reme- 
died. With  a  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  powder  the  mor- 
tars threw  a  shell,  weighing  215  lbs.,  a  distance 
of  2i  miles ;  and  wiUi  a  charge  of  15  to  23 
lbs.  the  same  shell  was  thrown  fh>m  8  to  Si 
miles. 

There  was  also  a  sufficient  number  of  steam- 
boats and  tugs  provided  for  towing  and  trans- 
port service.  The  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  Andrew  H.  Foote,  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  commander  in  the  navy ; 
and  each  boat  was  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant- 
commanding,  who  had  already  seen  service. 
Very  efficient  service  was  subsequently  per- 
formed by  this  fleet. 
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FAIRFAX  COURT  HOUSE  is  a  small  town 
and  the  capital  of  Fairfax  County,  in  Virginia. 
It  is  120  miles  north  of  Richmond,  21  miles 
west  of  Washington,  and  14  from  Alexandria. 
After  ^e  United  States  force9  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  oppo- 
site  Washington,  and  the  Confederate  forces  had 
concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction,  near  the 
end  of  the  month  of  May — ^Fairfax,  thus  situ- 
ated between  the  two  armies,  became  the  scene 
of  many  sldrmishos.  On  the  Ist  of  June  a  dash 
was  made  through  the  Tillage  by  a  company  of 
regular  cavalry,  consisting  of  forty-seven  men, 
imder  command  of  Lieut  Tompkins.  The  Con- 
federate troops,  in  some  force,  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  'nllage,  and  made  a  vigorous  and 
determined  resistance. 

The  cavalry  charged  through  the  principal 
street,  and,  upon  their  return,  were  met  by  two 
Confederate  detachments  of  troops  with  a  field- 
piece.  Again  wheeling  about,  they  found  them- 
selves assailed  in  the  rear  by  another  detach- 
ment, ^ough  which  the  cavalry  fought  their 
way  and  escaped,  bringing  off  with  them  five 
pridoners. 

The  cavalry  lost  nine  horses,  six  shot  down 
in  the  engagement,  and  three  so  badly  wounded 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  kill  them  shortly 
after  leaving  the  village.  They  captured,  how- 
ever, with  their  five  prisoners,  three  good 
horses  with  their  saddles  and  bridles.  The  loss 
on  the  other  side  was  estimated  to  be  larger. 
This  was  the  first  skirmish  of  any  interest  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate  forces  in 
Northeastern  Virginia. 

FAST  DAYS  are  periods  of  time,  usually 
a  day,  in  which  abstinence  from  food  is  main- 
tained as  a  religious  observance.  They  are 
designated  in  the  institutions  of  religion,  and, 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  often  appointed 
by  the  highest  civil  ofl3cer.  In  some  of  the 
N'ew  England  States,  the  Governor  has  usually 
fixed  by  proclamation  a  day  in  the  spring 
to  be  observed  "by  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,"  when  religious  services  have  generally 
been  conducted  in  the  churches.  A  few  times 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has,  since 
the  existence  of  the  Government,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation inviting  all  tlie  people  thus  to  observe 
a  particular  day.  During  the  year  1861,  this 
occasion  was  made  more  frequent  than  ever 
before.  On  the  14th  of  December,  President 
Buchanan  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Numcrons  appeals  have  been  made  to  mo  by  pious 
and  patriotic  associatioiis  and  citizens,  in  yiew  of  the 
present  distracted  and  dangerous  condition  of  our 
country,  to  recommend  that  a  day  be  set  apart  for 
humiliation,  fastins,  and  prayer  throughout  the  Union. 
In  compliance  with  their  request,  and  my  own  sense 
•f  duty,  I  designate 

FbIDAT,  the  4th  DAT  01"  JA^a•AET,  1861, 


for  this  purpose,  and  recommend  that  the  people  as- 
semble on  that  day,  according  to  their  several  f«mis 
of  worship,  to  keep  it  as  a  solemn  fast. 

The  Union  of  the  States  is  at  the  present  moment 
threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger — 
panic  and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail 
throughout  the  land— our  laboring  population  are 
without  employment,  and  consequent^  deprived  of 
the  means  of  earning  their  bread — indeed,  hope  seems 
to  have  deserted  the  minds  of  men.  All  classes  are 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay ;  and  the  wisest 
counsels  of  our  best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

In  this,  the  hour  of  our  calamity  and  peril,  to  whom 
shall  we  resort  for  relief  but  to  the  God  of  our  Fathers  ? 
His  omnipotent  arm  only  can  save  us  from  the  awful 
efiTecta  of  our  own  crimes  and  follies — our  own  ingrati- 
tude and  guilt  towards  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Let  us,  then,  with  deep  contrition  and  penitent  sor- 
row, unite  in  bumbling  ourselves  before  the  Most 
High,  in  confessing  our  individual  and  national  sins, 
and  in  acknowledgmg  the  justice  of  our  punishment. 
Let  us  implore  mm  to  remove  from  our  hearts  that 
false  pride  of  opinion  which  would  impel  us  to  perse- 
vere in  wrong  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  rather  than 
yield  a  just  submission  to  the  unforeseen  exigencies  by 
which  we  are  now  surrounded.  Let  us,  with  deep 
reverence,  beseech  Him  to  restore  the  friendship  and 
good  will  which  prevailed  in  former  days  among  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and,  above  all,  to  save  us 
from  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ana  *'  blood  guiltiness." 
Let  our  fervent  prayers  ascend  to  His  throne,  that  He 
would  not  desert  us  in  this  hour  of  extreme  peril,  but 
remember  us  as  He  did  our  fathers  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  preserve  our  Constitution  and 
oiur  Union — the  work  or  their  hands— for  ages  yet  to 
come.  An  Omnipotent  Providence  may  overrule  ex- 
isting evils  for  permanent  good.  He  can  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  He  can  restrain.  Let  me  invoke  every  indi- 
vidual, in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  to 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  to  God  and  his  country 
for  keeping  this  day  holy,  and  for  contributing  all  in 
his  power  to  remove  our  actual  and  impending  dilfi- 
culUes.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Wasbikgton,  Deo  14, 1861. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Besolved  hy  the  Congreu  of  the  ConfederaU  Statetf 
That  the  President  be  requested  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion, appointing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  m  the  ob- 
servance of  which  all  shall  be  mvitea  to  ioin,  who  re- 
cognize our  dependence  upon  God,  and  wno  desire  the 
happiness  and  security  of  that  people  '*  whose  God  is 
the  Lord." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution.  President 
Davis  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

A  PBOCLAMATION. 

When  a  people  who  recognize  their  dependence  upon 
God  feel  themselves  surrounded  by  peril  and  difficulty, 
it  becomes  them  to  humble  themselves  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,  to  reco^ize  His  right- 
eous government,  to  acknowledge  His  goodness  in 
times  past,  and  supplicate  his  merciful  protection  for 
the  future. 

The  manifest  proofs  of  the  Divine  blessings  hitherto 
extended  to  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  public 
liberty,  individual  rights,  and  national  mdependence, 
demand  their  devout  and  heartful  gratitude.  It  be- 
comes them  to  give  public  manifestation  of  this  grati- 
tude, and  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Judge  of  all 
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the  earth,  and  to  invoke  the  continuance  of  His  fkror. 
Knowing  that  none  but  a  just  and  righteous  cause  can 

Sun  the  Divine  favor,  we  would  implore  the  Lord  of 
oats  to  guide  and  direct  our  policj  in  the  paths  of 
right,  duty,  justice,  and  mercy,  to  unite  our  hearts 
and  our  efforts  for  the  defence  of  our  dearest  rights ; 
to  strengthen  oar  weakness ;  crown  our  arms  with  suc- 
cess, and  enable  os  to  secure  a  speedy,  just,  and  hon- 
orable peace. 

To  th'ese  ends,  and  in  conformity  with  the  request 
of  Congress,  I  invite  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  the  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
by  such  religious  services  as  may  be  suitable  for  the 
occasion,  and  I  recommend  Thursday,  the  13th  dav  of 
Jane  next,  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  we  may  all  on 
that  day,  with  one  accord,  join  in  humble  and  reveren- 
tial approach  to  Him  in  whose  hands  we  are,  invoking 
Him  to  inspire  as  with  a  proper  spirit  and  temper  of 
heart  and  mind  to  bear  our  evils,  to  bless  us  with  His 
favor  and  protcctiou,  and  to  bestow  His  gracious  bene- 
dictions upon  our  Government  and  country. 

On  the  12th  of  Angtist,  President  Lincoln 
issued  the  following  proclamation,  appointing 
the  last  Tharsday  m  September  ensuing  as  a 
day  of  fasting : 

A  PBOCLAKATION. 

Whereag,  A  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress has  waited  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  requested  him  to  **  reoonmiend  a  day  of  public 
hamiliation,  prayer,  and  fasting,  to  be  observed  by  tho 
people  of  the  United  States  with  reli^ous  solemnities, 
and  the  ofiering  of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these  States,  His 
blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of 
peace r 

And  whereoi,  It  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all  people, 
at  all  times,  to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  Supreme 
Government  of  God ;  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
his  chastisements ;  to  confess  and  deplore  their  sins 
and  transgressions,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  fear 
.  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginnini^  of  wisdom,  and  to  pray, 
with  all  fervency  and  contrition,  for  the  pardon  of  their 
past  offences,  and  for  a  blessing  npon  their  present 
and  prospective  action ; 

And  whermsif  When  oar  own  beloved  country,  once, 
by  tiie  blessing  of  God.  united,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
is  now  afflicted  with  faction  and  civil  war,  it  is  pecu- 
liariv  fit  for  us  to  reco^ize  the  hand  of  Gh>d  in  this 
temble  visitation,  and  m  sorrowfbl  remembrance  of 
our  own  faults  and  crimes  as  a  nation,  and  as  individ- 
uals, to  hamble  ourselves  before  Him,  and  to  pray  for 
His  mercy — to  pray  that  wo  may  be  spared  further 
punishment,  though  most  justly  deserved :  that  our 
arms  may  be  blessed  and  made  effectual  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  law,  order,  and  peace,  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  our  country ;  and  that  the  inesti- 
mable boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  earned  under 
His  guidance  and  blessing  by  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  our  fathers,  may  be  restored  in  all  its  original  ex- 
cellence ; 

Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  appoint  the  last  Thursday  in  Sep- 
tember next  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer,  and  fast- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  the  nation.  And  I  do  earnest- 
ly recommend  to  all  the  people^  and  especially  to  all 
ministers  and  teachers  of  religion,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  to  all  heads  of  families,  to  observe  and  keep 
that  day,  according  to  their  several  creeds  and  modes 
of  worship,  in  all  nnmility,  and  with  all  religious  so- 
lemnity,  to  the  end  that  tbe  nnited  prayer  of  the  Na- 
tion may  ascend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  bring 
down  plentiful  blessings  npon  our  country. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  nave  hereunto  set  my  hand, 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 

[l.  9.]  affixed,  this  12th  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1861,  and 

of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  eighty-sixth.     ABB  AHAM  LINCOLN. 

On  the  3l8t  of  October  President  Davis 
iasned  another  proclamation,  appointmg  the 


15th  of  November  as  a  fast  day.    The  proo* 
lamation  was  as  follows : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WK&r4Mt  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  the  Sover- 
eign Disposer  of  events,  to  protect  and  defend  tho  Con- 
federate States  hitherto,  in  their  conflict  with  their 
enemies,  and  to  be  unto  them  a  shield  ;  and,  whereas, 
with  grateful  thanks  we  recognize  His  hand  and  ac- 
knowledge that  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Him  belongcth  the 
victory ;  and  in  humble  dependence  upon  His  Almighty 
strength,  and  trusting  in  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we 
apped  to  Him  that  He  may  set  at  naught  the  cflTorta 
or  our  enemies,  and  put  them  to  confusion  and  shame ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  in  view  of  the  impending  conflict, 
do  hereby  set  apart  Friday,  the  15th  day  of  November, 
as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer ;  and  I  do 
hereby  invite  the  reverend  clergy  and  the  people  of 
these  Confederate  States  to  repa^on  that  day  to  their 
usual  places  of  public  worship,  and  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  Qod  upon  our  arms;  that  He 
may  give  us  victory  over  our  enemies,  preserve  our 
homes  and  altars  from  pollution^  and  secure  to  us  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  at  Richmond,  this  81st  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  finances  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
year  1861  underwent  a  very  important  and 
radical  change,  both  in  respect  to  the  policy  of 
a  national  debt,  and  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
raising  revenue.  The  Constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  for  raising  revenue 
as  well  hy  direct  taxes  as  hy  indirect  duties 
upon  consumable  articles.  It  has  been  the 
case,  however,  that  the  former  have  been  un- 
popular, while  the  latter  have  not  only  had  the 
merit  of  heing  easily  collected,  but,  while  they 
have  sufficed  to  meet  all  the  ordintuy  wants  of 
the  Crovemment,  and  sometimes  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed them,  as  in  1836,  when  a  surplus  revenue 
of  $28,000,000  was  distributed  among  the 
States,  they  have  served  to  give  incidental  pro- 
tection to  the  nascent  manufactures  of  the 
Union.  The  revenue  derived  from  tho  sales  of 
land  was  also  a  resource  which  did  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  In 
times  of  unforeseen  difficulty,  like  commercial 
revulsion  or  war,  the  Government  has  always 
been  able  to  borrow  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency, and  returning  prosperity  has  always 
atforded  the  means  of  paying  off  tlie  debt. 
During  the  war  of  1812  an  attempt  at  direct 
taxation  was  made  without  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  taxes  were  soon  repealed.  The 
aggregate  resources  and  payments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1861,  were  as  follows  : 

Customs  revenue |1,575,152,570.03 

Lend 176,817,961.00 

Taxes  and  other  receipts ....     96,30&^832.56 
Total      ordinary      revennc, 

March  4, 1789,  to  July  1 ,1861,  $1,846,276,888.48 

Total  ordinary   expenditure, 

March  4, 1789,  to  July  1,1861,  1,463,790,786.00 

Total  excess  roTenne (392,486,077.48 

Total   annoant   received  for 

loans  1789  to  1861 f462,036,G44.64 

Total  amount  paid  for  loans 

1789  to  180L. 781,886,375.00 

Excess  paynients  for  loans. .  $319,960,730.S« 
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Thus  hj  far  the  largest  portion  of  all  tlie  ex- 
penses of  tlie  GovemmeDt  during  its  existence, 
incloding  war  expenses,  pnrcbase  of  territories, 
indemnities  to  Mexico,  Texas,  &c.,  was  dis- 
charged by  the  cnstoms  revennes.  If  we  deduct 
from  the  debt  $90,867,828,  that  existed  July 
1, 1861,  the  amount  of  $28,101,644  depodted 
among  the  States  under  the  law  of  1886  and 
never  returned,  and  also  the  debt  made  neces- 
sary by  the  troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fis<Md  year  1861,  there  will  remain  very  little, 
thus  showing  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goremment  from  its  origin  have  been  paid 
by  customs  revenues,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crovemment  an  immense  amount  of  proper- 
ty acquired  in  land,  and  still  at  its  disposal,  also 
vast  military  resources  and  public  buildings,  in 
the  whole  Union. 

The  magnitude  of  the  civil  war  caused, 
however,  a  complete  change  in  the  finances,  in- 
volving as  it  Old  an  amomt  of  expenditure 
within  the  year,  never  before  undertaken  by 
any  nation.  The  capital  of  the  country  seemed, 
however,  equal  to  the  exigency,  although  the 
public  mind  was  at  first  somewhat  startled  by 
events.  In  June,  1860,  Congress  had  author- 
ized a  loan  of  $20,000,000 ;  of  this,  $10,000,000 
was  offered  in  the  month  of  October  in  a  5  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  taken  at  a  small  pre- 
mium. Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Presidential 
election  of  Nov.  6,  1860,  intervened  before  the 
instalments  were  paid  up,  the  resulting  inquie- 
tude caused  some  of  the  bidders  to  decline  the 
stock,  and  $7,022,000  only  was  issued.  The 
same  circumstances  caused  a  great  decline  in 
the  customs  revenues,  and  the  means  of  the 
Government  in  December  were  greatly  cramp- 
ed. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Howell 
Cobb,  resigned  December  10.  On  the  14th  of 
that  month  Congress  passed  a  law,  approved 
on  the  17th,  permitting  the  issue  of  $10,000,- 
000  treasury  notes,  payable  in  a  year,  at  the 
lowest  rates  of  interest  offered.  The  Secretary 
offered  $5,000,000  of  the  notes,  bids  to  be 
opened  Dec.  28.  "VHien  the  time  expired,  how- 
ever, but  $500,000  had  been  bid,  at  12  per  cent 
There  were  some  offers  at  24  per  ct.,  and  some  as 
high  as  36  per  cent.  The  Secretary  rejected  all 
over  12  per  cent.  It  was  highly  necessary  that 
the  money  should  bo  had  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  stocks  due  Jan.  1,  and  a  num- 
ber of  banks  and  bankers  offered  for  $1,500,000 
at  12  per  cent.,  on  condition  that  the  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  interest.  On  the  31  st 
the  remainaer  was  taken  by  the  same  associa- 
tion at  the  same  rate.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that  the  State  of  New  York  had  offered  for 
$1,200,000  in  a  7  per  cent,  stock,  8i  years  to 
run,  and  it  was  taken  at  101.12  tol02.71,"average 
1014,  on  the  26th  December. 

General  Dix  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  January,  and  he  offered  the  re- 
maining $5,000,000  of  the  loan  authorized. 

The  bids  were  opened  on  the  19th,  and  the 
notes  awarded  as  follows: 


♦10,000 tt  HP*r«<nt 

30,000 at    9 

10,000 •X    H  " 

140,000 at    H  « 

67,000 »t    91  " 

721,000 at  10  " 

98M0O «t  lOJ  * 

Ma.000 at  10»  " 

1,»T,000 atlOi  « 

1,947,000 »t  U  « 

$5,000,000  Average  nte,  lOi  per  cent 

The  condition  of  the  finances  now  serionsl  j 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  ap- 
parent discredit  of  the  Government  made  some 
vigorous  means  necessary  to  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  necessity  of  revising  the  tariff 
so  that  it  would  produce  a  larger  revenue,  was 
obvious,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced. 
Meantime  a  bill  was  passed,  February  8,  author- 
izing a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  to  bear  6  per  cent, 
interest,  to  run  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  years ;  the  stock  to  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  Secretary  offered  $8,000,000 
of  this  stock.  The  bids  were  opened  Feb.  27, 
and  the  whole  amount  offered  was  $14,865,000, 
ranging  from  75  to  96  per  cent  All  bids  below 
90  were  refused,  and  the  stock,  as  awarded, 
ranged  at  90i  to  96  per  cent. 

The  tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  under  such  circumstances  bad 
been  passed  with  little  debate.  It  restored  the 
highest  protective  character  to  the  tarifl^  re- 
placed ad  valorem  duties  with  complicated 
specific  duties,  and  gave  but  30  days^  notice 
before  going  into  operation.  It  was  passed 
March  2,  to  go  into  operation  April  1,  and  it 
authorized  a  loan  of  $10,000,000.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  tariff  was  to  produce  larger 
entries  at  the  custom-house,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  new  tax.  The  consequently  improved 
customs  revenue  supported  the  Crovemment 
credit,  and  this,  with  renewed  hopes  of  con- 
tinued peace,  caused  the  Government  stock  to 
advance  in  the  market  The  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  S.  P.  Chase,  offered  $8,000,000 
more  of  the  stock,  for  which  bids  were  opened 
April  2.  It  was  found  that  for  $3,000,000,  U 
to  100  per  cent  was  offered,  and  93i,  or  8i  per 
cent  higher  than  the  bids  in  February,  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  balance  of  the  loan.  The 
department  thought  proper  to  reject  all  bids 
below  94,  consequently  only  that  part  of  the 
loan  wos  placed,  $3,099,000,  average  94.01, 
nettinc  $2,913,895.  This  decision  was  unfor- 
tunately made  at  the  moment  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  sail  from  New  York  to 
refinforce  Fort  Sumter,  a  fact  not  known  to 
the  public.  "When  it  became  known,  much 
uneasiness  was  created,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  the  department  offered  $5,000,000  of  the 
balance  of  the  loan  in  6  per  cent  treasury 
notes,  payable  in  two  years,  and  convertible 
into  twenty-years  stock.  These  bids  were 
opened  on  the  11th  April,  when  only  $1,000,000 
had  been  offered.  Parties  interested  then  pro- 
cured a  delay,  in  order  that  further  effort  in 
favor  of  the  stock  might  be  made.    The  price 
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of  money  at  call  was  then  in  the  market  4  per 
oent,  and  conld  with  difficalty  be  placed  at 
that  rate,  and  the  United  States  6  percent. 
20-year3  stock  was  selling  at  88.  Finally  the 
bids  amounted  to  $2,500,000,  and  the  leading 
banks  and  bankers  with  great  exertion  made 
np  the  remainder,  completing  the  $5,000,000 
6  per  cent,  treasury  notes  at  par.  These  being 
receivable  for  onstoms-dntiea,  while  money  in 
the  open  market  was  only  4  per  cent,  large 
importers  who  had  fands  lying  idle  to  meet 
duties,  conld  inyest  them  in  these  notes,  where 
they  wonld  earn  6  per  cent,  and  be  available 
for  the  duties. 

The  department  was  now  comparatively  easy 
for  the  moment,  but  the  immense  expenses 
rapidly  absorbed  means.  Congress  was  not  to 
meet  until  July  4,  and  the  Government  credit, 
as  apparent  from  the  price  of  its  6  per  cent, 
stock  being  84,  when  money  was  only  .worth 
4  per  cent.,  for  the  same  description  for  which 
the  Government  a  few  years  before  had  itself 
p^d  22  per  cent,  premium,  was  shaken.  The 
resources  of  the  Treasury  now  consisted  of 
$14,000,000,  that  had  been  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Jane,  1860,  but  which  could  not  be  sold 
under  par  for  a  6  per  cent,  stock.  There  was 
the  balance,  $9,000,000,  of  the  $25,000,000 
aaihorized  by  the  law  of  February,  1861,  which 
might  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  and  there 
was  also  the  $10,000,000,  authorized  by  the 
tariff  law  of  March  2,  1861 ;  but  this  could  not 
be  used  until  after  June  80,  or  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1861.  The  difficulty  was  to  raise 
means  upon  these  stocks.  The  banks  and 
capitalists  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  aiding 
the  Government  and  sustaining  its  credit  as 
a  matter  of  self-defence.  Under  these  circum- 
stance the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  various  sub-committ^^,  and  tlie  New  York 
and  Boston  banks,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
after  much  difficulty  issued  the  following  card, 
May  16: 

"  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  having,  by  a  sub-committee, 
recently  visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of 
the  loans,  which  he  is  authorized  by  law  to 
issue,  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  particulars  of  these  loans,  as 
follows  : 

*  ^  1.  A  loan  of  about  nine  million  dollars,  which 
will  be  issued  in  bonds  or  stock  having  twenty 
years  to  run,  and  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  For 
thb  proposals  are  invited,  and  it  will  be  award- 
ed to  the  highest  bidder,  at  Washington,  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  inst. 

'^  2.  A  loan  of  fourteen  million  dollars,  ($14,- 
000,000,)  which  is  limited  by  the  law  of  June, 
1860,  at  par.  This  loan  is  now  advertised  to 
be  awarded  on  the  80th  instant,  but  from  its 
limitation  it  will  probably  have  to  be  issued  in 
treasury  notes  having  two  years  to  run,  and 
convertible  into  twenty -years  stock  or  bonds,  as 
above,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder;  which 
notes  the  Secretary  is  by  law  authorized  to 


substitute,  and  which  are  also  restricted  to 
par. 

*^And  the  committee  invite  all  capitalists  and 
moneyed  institutions  to  avail  of  these  opportu- 
nities for  investment 

"  Committee.-Pelatiah  Perit,  Stewart  Brown, 
William  U.  Aspinwall,  J.  J.  Astor,  jr.,  August 
Belmont,  James  Gallatin,  A.  T.  Stewart,  J.  M. 
Morrison,  Moses  Taylor,  George  S.  Coe,  F.  A. 
Palmer,  John  Q.  Jones,  D.  R.  Martin,  Jacob 
Campbelljr." 

when  the  time  expired  for  the  proi)osaIs,  the 
bids  were  not  completed,  and  Mr.  Chase  post- 
poned the  opening  of  the  bids  until  May  25. 
The  intermediate  time  was  employed  by  in- 
fluential parties  in  endeavoring  to  make  up  tlie 
loan.  Finally,  on  opening  the  bids,  the  offers 
for  t!ie  $9,000,000  reached  84  to  98  for  the 
stocks,  of  which  $6,896,000  were  awarded  at 
85  to  93,  a  large  portion  to  the  New  York 
banks,  and  $2,241,000  in  6  per  cent,  treasury 
notes  at  par. 

The  proposals  for  tlie  $14,000,000  were  to 
be  opened  on  the  80th  of  Moy.  That,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  formality,  since  no  one  would 
bid  par  for  stocks  that  he  could  buy  in  the 
market  at  84.  The  compliance  with  the  law, 
however,  enabled  the  Secretary  to  issue  the 
amount  in  treasury  notes.  Some  of  these 
were  taken,  and  the  remainder  was  paid  out 
gradually  to  creditors. 

While  the  Federal  (Government  was  thus 
struggling  for  money,  the  various  States  were 
also  m  the  market  with  war  loans.  New  York 
City  procured  $1,000,000  at  the  close  of  April; 
Pennsylvania  sold  $8,000,000  of  a  5  per  cent, 
loan,  Ohio  $1,000,000,  Indiana  offered  $1,500,- 
000  in  a  6  per  cent,  stock,  Illinois  $1,000,000, 
Michigan,  $500,000  at  7  per  cent.,  Iowa  $400- 
000  at  7  per  cent,  Conaecticut  $2,000,000  at 
6  per  cent.  The  State  of  New  York  obtained 
$700,000  7  per  cent,  loan  at  101.88  to  101.65, 
Maine  $1,000,000  in  a  5  per  cent,  stock  at  a 
premium. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  the  Government 
wants  were  again  attracting  attention,  and  llie 
banking  interest  was  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  loan  or  stock  system,  rather  than  the 
treasury  note  plan  which  the  Secretary  seemed 
to  favor.  There  were  no  measures  adopted, 
however,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  The 
Secretary  then  required  $5,000,000  to  carry 
him  along  until  Congress  should  devise  means. 
The  two-years  treasury  notes  that  had  been 
issued  at  par  were  at  2i  per  cent,  discount,  and 
were  therefore  not  directly  available.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  borrow  of  the  banks  the 
required  amount  at  60  days  on  pledge  of  the 
6  per  cent  notes  as  collateral  security.  The 
amount  of  $5,000,000  was  promptly  made  up  on 
these  terras. 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  July  4,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  set 
forth  the  financial  difficulties  that  beset  the 
Government,  and  stated  the  probable  expend- 
iture for  the  year  at  $318,519,581.97. 
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ClvUUrt. |881,4«6.W 

Interior  department 431,625.76 

War  "  180,29e,897.1« 

Nary  «  80,«00,6a0.» 

PubUodebt 12,639,8«L64 

Total  extra $224,808,801.77 

Ordinary  expenses 98,710,780.30 

Total  for  18«2 $818,619,682.07 

This  was  the  sum  Congress  was  called  upon 
to  meet  According  to  the  Secretary  $80,000,- 
000  might  be  raised  by  import  duties  and  tax- 
ation, and  $240,000,000  by  loans.  Taxes  on 
coffee  and  tea  were  proposed,  and  higher  rates 
upon  most  other  articles  of  consumption.  Con- 
gress immediately  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and,  July  17,  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing a  loan  of  $250,000,000  in  form  as  follows : 

8tock,  7  per  cent.,  redeemable  after  20  years.. .  .$250,000,000 

a     '(j''    «       '      «  "20     " 

eqnal  to  par  for  7  per  cent 100,000,000 

Stock,  7  per  cent.,  redeemable  after  20  years, 

payable  in  Earope 

Treasury  notes,  7Vio  P^i*  cent.,  redeemable  at  3 

years,  convertiblo  Into  6  per  cent,  stock 

Treasury  notes,  8«»/iooi  >^co™»^l®  ^^  1  y^r, 

oonrertible  into  S-yeors  bonds 

Demand  notes,  issued  as  money,  not  less  than 

|6,  nor  more  tban 60,000,000 

Treasury  notes,  6  per  cent,  pa>*able  within  12 

months 20,000,000 

The  whole  amount  of  stock,  treasury  notes, 
and  demand  notes  was  not  to  exceed  $250,000,- 
000,  except  the  6  per  cent.  note»left,  which  were 
to  be  used  as  collaterals  for  temporary  loans,  and 
were  meant  to  legalize  what  the  Secretary  had 
already  negotiated  in  that  shape.  The  per- 
mission to  issue  $100,000,000  in  foreign  stock 
was  in  the  hope  that  a  portion  of  it  might  be 
placed  abroad.  The  act,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
pledged  the  customs  revenues  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  but  the  clause  was  subsequent- 
ly stricken  out.  The  law  of  July  17  limited 
the  rate  at  which  the  7  per  cent,  stock  might 
be  sold,  to  par;  but  a  supplemental  act  of  Aug. 
5  allowed  the  sale  of  a  6  per  cent  at  a  rate 
equal  to  par  for  a  7  per  cent,  stock. 

Having  given  this  authority  to  borrow,  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  pass  such  laws  as  might  im- 
prove the  revenues.  A  direct  tax,  an  income  * 
tax,  and  higher  duties,  were  imposed.  The  di- 
rect tax  act  provided  forthe  levy  of  $20,000,000 
upon  all  the  States,  which  would  give  from  the 
loyal  States  $12,000,000,  from  which  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  were  to  be  deducted.  The 
income  tax  provided  for  the  payment  of  3  per 
cent-  on  incomes  over  $800,  to  be  levied  in 
April,  1862,  on  the  incomes  of  1861.  The  in- 
crease of  duties  embraced  taxes  on  cocoa,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  which  it  was  supposed  would  yield 
^2,500,000.  The  Secretary  remarked  "  that  the 
total  revenue  from  imports  during  the  .present 
year  may  be457,000,000,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  making  the  total  revenue  for  the  year 
$60,000,000.  While,  therefore,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  under  a  modified  tariff, 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  country  shall  be 
fully  restored,  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less 
than  $80,000,000,  and  probably  more,  may  be 


realized,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enstaia 
fully  the  public  credit,  to  provide  for  raising 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  current  year,  at 
least,  by  direct  taxes,  or  from  internal  duties 
or  excises,  or  from  both." 

With  these  provisions  the  Secretary  had  now 
to  come  into  the  market  to  raise  the  money, 
and  his  prospect  was  not  promising.  Hie 
law  limited  the  sale  of  the  stocks  to  a  price 
equal  to  par  for  a  7  per  cent  stock,  which  was 
89.82,  and  the  6  per  cent  had  been  at  88^  in 
Jnn6,  and  were  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  Aug. 
6,  86f .  The  disaster  at  Bull  Hun  had  placed 
the  whole  country  in  peril.  Washington  was 
in  immediate  danger  of  capture ;  Baltimore  was 
of  doubtful  loyalty,  and  several  large  States 
now  held  by  the  armies,  were  then  ready  to 
cast  their  influence  into  the  preponderating 
scale.  Congress  had  adioumed  after  binding 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  law,  to 
obtain  money  at  a  minimum  rate,  and  th^re 
was  no  resort  left  but  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  based  upon  the  faith  and  future  re- 
sources of  a  country  discouraged,  distracted, 
and  whose  future  was  shrouded  in  gloom. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Secretary  visited  New  York,  and  after  an 
interview  with  the  bank  oflBcers,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  banks  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York  should  take  the  7^^^ 
notes  of  $60  and  upwards,  three  years  to  run, 
in  the  proportions  as  follows : 


Ba«xs  or 

Capital. 

SobMrilMd. 

Bold  to 
the  Public 

BaUnceia 
Baiik4)M.31. 

New  York, 
Boston.... 
PhUadero.. 

$69,007,000 
88,281,700 
11,611,485 

1108,056,885 
2«,169,095 
14,579,548 

|85,000,000'$67,056,^5 
10,000.000,  19,159.096 
6,000,000     9,679,648 

Total... 

$11»,»50,186 

$145,795,4781  $50,000,OOoW79^47S 

The  Secretary  to  draw  the  money  no  faster 
than  he  required  it  for  his  weekly  expenses. 
Hence  as  the  notes  all  drew  interest  from  the 
date  they  were  taken,  the  banks  had  the  use  of 
the  money  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  amounts  taken  were  as  follows : 

Aug.  19.  Notes  to  draw  interest  from  date $60,000,000 

Oct.  1.    "     "     "    "   »»  60,000,000 

Deo.  1.  Btook    "     "    "   "  60,000,000 

This  was  a  supply  of  $160,000,000  for  three 
months,  in  addition  to  which  the  Secretary  had 
the  right  to  issue  $60,000,000  of  paper  money ; 
but  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  banks 
strongly  objected,  since  the  notes  being  made 
redeemable  in  coin  in  New  York,  and  paid  out 
in  the  interim,  might  cause  a  drain  of  specie 
from  New  York,  which  the  department  would 
be  compelled  to  meet  under  the  law,  hj  drawing 
the  coin  from  the  banks,  thus  jeopardizing  their 
solvency.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  used  them 
very  sparingly.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Secretary  should  make  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  sale  of  the  7-j%  per  cent,  notes,  and 
that  he  should  appoint  agents  for  the  sale 
in  all  prominent  places ;  but  that  all  sales  so 
made  should  be  supplied  from  those  taken  by 
the  banks,  until  the  amount  should  be  exhanst- 
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ed.  The  Beoretary  made  an  addreet  to  the 
people  in  accordance  with  this  nnderatanding^ 
and  some  500  agents  were  appointed.  The 
appeal  was,  however,  without  the  anticipated 
SQOoess.  The  pnblic  responded  bnt  to  a  com- 
paratiTely  small  extent.  The  Secretary  continued 
to  draw  npon  the  credit  in  his  favor  opened  by 
the  banks,  which  thus  found  their  means  passing 
from  tiiem,  without  much  prospect  of  getting 
them  back,  since  the  notes  they  had  taken 
would  no  longer  sell  at  par  in  the  open  market 
Hence,  as  the  1st  December  approached,  they 
de<nded  to  take  $50,000,000  in  the  6  per  cent.  20- 
years  stodk  at  a  rate  equal  to  par  for  the  7  per  ct. 
This  was  89.822,  or  in  amount  $44,661,281  91 
for  the  fifty  miUions,  to  which  was  added  the 
interest  from  July,  making  $45,795,478. 

Congress  was  now  again  in  session.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary,  that  had  been  looked  for 
with  the  greatest  interest,  was  at  last  made. 
sad  it  contained  the  foUowinff  statement  of 
the  money  that  had  been  raised  since  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  August : 

Tb«re  were  paid  to  creditors,  or  exohaoged 

for  coin  at  par,  at  different  dates  in  July 

and  Aognst,  six  per  cent,  two-yean  notes, 

to  the  amoant  of $14,010,084.09 

There  was  borrowed,  at  par,  in  the  same 

months,  npon  sixty-days  six  per  oent. 

notes,  the  sum  of 12,877,750.00 

There  was  borrowed,  at  par,  on  the  19th  of 

Ansast,  upon  three-years  7.S0  boDde,  it- 

sued  for  the  most  part  to  subscribers  to 

the  National  Loan 60,000,000.00 

There  was  iwrrowed,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 

upon  like  securities 60,000,00a00 

There  was  borrowed,  at  par  for  seven  per 

oent,  on  the  10th  of  November,  npon 

twenty-years  six  per  oent  bonds,  reduced 

to  the  eqolTalent  of  sevens,  including  in- 
terest       46,706,478.48 

There  have  been  issued,  and  were  tn  circula- 
tion and  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer, 

on  the  80tb  of  November,  of  United  States 

notesi  payable  on  demand S4,560,825.00 

Making  an  aggregate,  realized  from  loans  in 
various  forms,  of $107,242,688.14 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  whole  of  this 
borrowing  very  little  was  realiy  subscribed  by 
capitalists  for  investment  About  $88,000,000 
of  the  3-years  notes  only  had  been  taken,  most- 
ly by  small  investors,  and  they  were  already 
again  offeriog  them  in  the  market  to  an  extent 
which  reduced  the  price  to  96  for  those  that 
were  endorsed,  and  98  for  clean  notes.  The 
banks  had  invested  the  idle  capital  accumulated 
in  their  vaults,  belonging  to  depositors,  and  the 
securities  were  still  hauging  over  the  market 
in  prospective  competition  with  the  future  loans 
of  tiie  Government.  The  department,  never- 
theless, had  obtained  the  money. 


While  thus  iucoessful  in  borrowing,  the 
revennes  had  been  far  less  than  the  estimates, 
and  the  expenses  far  greater— the  former,  by 
reason  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  latter 
in  consequenoe  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
army.  The  Seoretary,  therefore,  revised  his 
estimates  for  the  year  as  seen  in  the  foUowinff 
table: 

The  Secretary  advised  a  resorf  to  taxation  as 
a  means  of  raising  $50,000,000  In  excess  of  the 
customs  fbr  the  service  of  the  year  1863,  in 
which  year  he  estimated  the  expenses  at  $475,- 
884,245.  This  result  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  pnblic  credit  did  not  revive  on  the  ex- 
{Kwition,  and  the  vear  closed  with  the  suspension 
of  the  banks,  amid  gloomv  prospects. 

On  emitting  the  demand  notes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
various  Assistant  Treasurers,  to  the  following 
effect: 

Under  the  acts  of  July  19th  and  Aogoit  5th  bst, 
Treasury  notes  of  the  denomination  of  $5»  $10.  and 
$20,  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  iasned,  redeem- 
able in  coin  on  demand  at  the  oflBces  of  the  Assiatant 
Treasurer  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  at  the  Depository  of  Cincinnati.  These 
notes  are  intended  to  furnish  a  current  medium  of  pay- 
ment, exchange,  and  remittance^  being  at  all  times  con- 
vertible into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  the 
place  where  made  payable,  and  everywhere  receivable 
for  public  dues.  They  moat  be  always  equivalent  to 
gold,  and  often  and  for  many  porposes  more  convenient 
and  valuable. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  coin  to  redeem  these  notes 
promptly  on  demand  will  be  kept  with  the  dcp<»itaries. 
by  whom  they  are  respectivelv  made  payable.  And  all 
depositors  and  coUeoting  omcera  will  receive  them, 
enter  them  on  their  books,  and  pay  them  to  publio 
creditora  as  money.  Large  amounts  of  the  notes  of 
small  denominations  are  rapidly  being  issued  and  dis- 
tributed. 

General  Scott  issued  the  following  order : 

UcAD-qvAJmria  or  vna  Aairr, ) 
Waabikqtov,  Sept  8,  IMl.     ) 

The  (}eneral-in-Chief  is  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Treasuiy  Department,  to  meet  ftiture  payments  to  the 
troops,  18  about  to  supply,  besides  coin,  aa  heretofore. 
Treasury  notes  in  fives,  tens,  and  twenties— «8  good 
as  goli  at  all  banks  and  Government  offices  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  most  convenient  for  trans- 
mission by  mail  from  the  officers  and  men  to  their 
families  at  home.  Good  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers,  serving  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  will 
thus  soon  have  Uie  ready  and  safe  means  of  relieving 
an  immense  amount  of  suffering,  which  could  not  be 
reached  with  coin.  In  making  up  such  packages, 
every  officer  may  be  relied  upon,  no  doubt,  for  such 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  by  his  men. 

By  command  of         Lieutenant-General  SCOTT. 

£.  D.  TowxssKD,  Assistant  Adjutant-GencraL 

Of  these,  the  Secretary  had  issued  about 
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Revkkcs. 

August  estimate. 

December  eetlmate. 

Decrease. 

Increaae. 

Customs 

I4^n^        ..••.•..... 

$67,000,000 

8,000,000 

20,000,000 

$82,198,602 

2,864,062 

20,000,000 

$24,801,898 
645,988 

Direct  tax 

Total  revenue 

$80,000,000 
818,619,683 

$54,562,664 
548,406,422 

$25,447,886 

Total  expenditure 

$224,886,840 
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$24,500,000  QD  to  the  llih  December.  There 
then  remained  to  him  for  resources  the  re- 
mainder of  the  demand  notes,  $25,500,000,  to 
be  issned ;  also,  the  instalments  due  from  the 
banks  on  the  $50,000,000  of  stock,  taken  De- 
cember 1st ;  and  also,  $60,000,000  balance  of 
the  $250,000,000  loan.  These  resources,  he 
said,  would  <yrry  him  to  the  15th  January, 
when  new  legislation  would  become  necessary. 


The  suspension  of  the  banks  involved  the 
suspension  of  the  Government  on  its  demand 
notes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  circular  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  law  of  Congress,  no  one  of 
them  was  paid  in  coin.  The  last  instalments  of 
coin  due  from  the  banks  on  the  loan  was  ap- 
plied to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  was  as  follows: 


UNITED  STATES  DEBT-CLOSE  OP  1860  6t  1801. 


Rate. 


Jan.  1861. 


Jan.  1862. 


Loan  1 842 

"     1847 

"     1848 

«     1858 

"     1860 

"     1861 

Texan  Indemnity 

Texas  debt 

Oregon  War  debt. 

Treasury  notes  issued  under  acts  prior 
to  1867 

Treasury  notes  issued  under  act  of  De- 
cember 23d,  1857 

Treasury  notes  issued  under  act  of  De- 
cember 17th,  1860 

Treasury  notes  issued  under  acts  of  June 
22d,  1860,  and  February  and  March, 
1861 — two  years 

Treasury  notes  issued  under  acts  of 
March  2cl,  July  17th  and  August  6th, 
1861,  for  60  days— temporary  loan. . 

Three-years  bonds,  dated  August  19th, 
1861,  issued  underact  of  July  17th, 
1861 

Three-years  bonds,  dated  October  1st, 
1861,  issued  under  acts  of  July  17th, 
1861 

Three-years  bonds  under  act  of  July, 
1861 

Twenty-years  six  per  cent  bonds,  dated 
July  Ist,  1861 

United  States  notes,  issued  under  act  of 
July  17th,  1861 

United  States  notes,  issued  under  act  of 
February,  1862 

Total 


$2,888,864.11 
9,416,250.00 
8,908,341.80 

20,000,000.00 
7,022,000.00 

8,461,000.00 
181,868.17 


105,111.64 

7,281,900.00 

10,000,000.00 


2,888,364.11 

9,415,250.00 

8,908,841.80 

20,000,000.00 

7,022,000.00 

18,415,000.00 

3,461,000.00 

112,092.69 

807,900.00 


$105,111.64 

664,200.00 

9,938,950.00 

7,767,600.00 

8,993,900.00 


50,000,000.00 

•  60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 


60,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


$70,524,948.60 


22,464,761.64 


200,000,000.00 


$69,218,880.72 


60,000,000.00 
$852,989,710.14 


There  were  subsequently  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing amounts : 

Stock,  «lx  per  cent.,  payable  after  ten  years...  $500,000,000 
Notes  on  demand,  legal  tender,  may  bo  funded  150,000,000 
Oertiflcates  of  ladobtedneai,  six  per  cent.,  one 

year nnllmlted. 

Deposit  certificates,  five  per  cent.,  ten  days' 

notice 60,000,000 

Of  the  demand  notes,  $50,000,000  in  lieu  of 
the  $50,000,000  issued  in  August,  which  are  to 


be  called  in,  may  be  funded  in  the  six  per  cent, 
stock ;  but,  if  they  are  not,  the  whole  may  bo 
issued,  which  would  make  the  debt  $1,002,- 
989,710,  besides  the  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
about  $100,000,000,  but  not  limited  in  amount. 
Most  of  the  Northern  States  had  also  advanced 
considerable  sums  to  the  Federal  Government, 
of  which  40  per  cent,  had  been  returned  by  the 
close  of  the  year. 
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Statu. 

AdTUMd.      1  Paid  teck. 

TndliinfiT...-TT,-..T     T.-T  T-.Tr- 

$1,125,000 

2,260,000 

186,000 

1,037,600 

1,000,000 

230,000 

307,600 

900,000 

600,000 

612,600 

1,616,000 

600,000 

•460,000 

Ohlo 

000,000 
74,000 
776,000 

K'ew  Hampshire 

If  AMAfihaBOttg 

niiiMrf*. 

400,000 
02,000 

MfnhigAti  -, ^ 

VCrniOD^    ■riTtr^twl-TtT-tr--ttT" 

123,000 
80,000 
200,000 

Iowa 

Maine 

WlMonalii 

600,000 

200,000 

Penn^fvania ...- 

New  Hampshire 

Total 

110.266.600      14,106.000 

Ibxatum. — The  levying  of  a  direct  tax  for  the 


support  of  the  Federal  Government  involved 
the  apportionment  of  the  tax  among  the  States^ 
according  to  their  Federal  representation,  since 
direct  taxes,  or  taxes  npon  property,  are  by  the 
Constitution  80  ordered.  Ilence,  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  tax  which  each  State  is  required 
to  pay  depends,  not  upon  its  ability,  hot  npon 
its  numbers.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population  of  each  State,  the  amount  of  its 
debt  in  1861,  the  amount  of  the  State  valua- 
tion on  which  local  taxes  are  levied,  and  the 
portion  which  each  State  must  pay  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  of  $20,000,000 : 


LOOALTTT. 

Population. 

Debt 

Valuation. 

Tax  apportionment. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califomia. ,..••. 

964,296 
485,427 
880,016 
460,161 
112,218 
140,439 

1,067,829 

1,711,768 

1,850,941 
674,948 
107,110 

1,155,718 
709,290 
628,276 
687,084 

1,281,065 
791,896 

1,182,817 
749,112 
162,022 
826,072 
672,081 

8,887,642 
992,667 

2,889,699 
62,464 

2,906,870 
174,621 
708,812 

1,109,847 
602,482 
815,116 

1,696,079 
775,878 

$6,098,000 

8,092,622 

8,886,000 

•  • .  • 

168,000 

8,170,760 

11,188,464 

10,286,856 

822,296 

6,674^244 

10,028,908 

1,087,887 

14,864,204 

6,868,184 

7,271,707 

19,088,000 

2,887,680 

2,668,658 

96,000 
82,441,944 
18,978,606 
17,228,168 

88,688,961 

886,811 

6,192,748 

16,648,607 

.... 

88,005,159 
100,000 

$862,427,212 
120,476,286 
181,060,279 
224,962,514 

23,117,264 

49,461,466 
672,822,777 
407,477,867 
435,867,862 
197,823,260 

83,719,818 
498,409,863 
400,450,747 
141,229,716 
256,447,688 
897,795,826 
886,712,918 
886,90(1760 
275,762,771 

85,564,498 
127,898,722 
213,691,666 
1,416,298,887 
801,722,618 
846,899,951 

24,181,669 
668,770,234 
111,175,174 
367,922,715 
877,208,641 
288,883,884 

86,871,851 
501,829,722 
184,062,586 

$528,318 
261,886 
254  638 

Connecticut 

Delaware  ••• 

808,214 

74,681 

77,522 

684,867 

1,146,651 
904,876 
452,088 
71,748 
713,695 
886,886 
420,826 
486,828 
824,681 
418,084 
761,127 
601,7"68 
108,524 
218,406 
450,184 

2,608,918 
376,190 

1,567,089 
35,140 

1,946,719 
116,963 
863,570 
669,408 
855,106 
211,068 
937,550 
519,688 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Lomaana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

GrandTotal 

81,145,878 

$264,918,272 

$11,296,806,942 

$19,637,126 

The  imposition  of  this  tax  falls  very  un- 
equally. Thus,  Missouri  must  pay  nearly  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  although  the  latter  has 
more  than  double  the  taxable  wealth,  and  auite 
five  times  the  actual  wealth  of  Missouri,  which 
has  been  impoverished  by  the  war  opera- 
tions, while  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  less  interrupted  by  hostilities.  The  tax  in 
Missouri  is  two  dollars  on  the  thousand  of  valua- 
tion ;  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  less  than  one  dollar. 
Illinois,  with  less  than  half  the  taxable  property, 
must  pay  40  per  cent,  more  tax  as  corapared 
with  Massachusetts ;  and  taxes  on  articles  of 


consumption  will,  of  course,  fall  heaviest  on  the 
largest  population .  The  aggregate  valuation  here 
given  is  that  on  which  the  State  taxes  are  levied. 
The  census  gave  another  estimate  of  valuation 
which  carried  the  amount  to  $16,000,000,000. 

The  following  shows  the  Federal  representative 
numbers  and  the  census  valuation,  distinguishing 
real  and  personal  property.  The  aggregate  of  real 
and  personal  property  is  given  at  $17,088,417,- 
636,  or  $5,792,110,093  in  excess  of  the  amount 
on  which  the  State  taxes  are  levied.  Yet  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  the  State  valua- 
tion is  the  highest. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  FEDEEAL  POPULATION,  AND  THE  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  PEB 
SONAL  PBOPEETY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE  UNION.    CENSUS,  1860. 

States. 

Fc4enl 
PopolatloD. 

ValaeofBeal 
EsUte. 

VafaMofPertoMl 
Prvperty. 

Statbs. 

Federml 
PopalfttioD. 

TAlwofBeal 
£«Uta. 

YalaeorPeraonal 
Propcitj. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

ConnccUcut 

Delaware 

Florida 

790,248 
890,985 
880,0f6 
460,151 
111,498 
115,787 
672,486 

1,711,758 

1,850,941 
674,948 
107,110 

1,065,517 
576,086 
628,276 
652,158 

1,281,065 
749,112 
172,023 

$155,084,089 

68,254,740 

66,906,681 

191,478,643 

26.278,808 

21,722,810 

179,801,441 

287,219,940 

801,829,992 

149,488,428 

16,088,602 

277,925,054 

280,704,988 

86,n7,716 

65,441,588 

47^418,165 

128,605,084 

25,891,771 

$2n,164,678 
116,956,590 

72,746,086 
149,778,181 

18,408,489 

47,806,875 
488,480,946 
101,987,488 
119,212,482 

55,788,560 

6,429,680 

850,287,689 

155,082,277 

67,662,672 
281,798,800 
801,744,651 

89,927,921 
6,727,002 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  CaroUna.. 
Ohio 

616,n7 

1,136,881 
826,073 
672,081 

8,880,727 
860,284 

2,889,599 
52,464 

2,906,870 
174,621 
542,795 
999,588 
580,159 
815,116 

1,899,781 
77^878 

!]:..:.7-J5,r87 

:.y.('.-:v.J46 
l-M.]-;  1.942 
Ij  ^■J.L■r>^^)80 
lldy(W.578 
<bT^A4121 
Gi27&,r)02 

t4J,-T%5i04 
12S),t7a,tt84 
2IO.&PL1S0 

iii4m')i8 

rAC!H}J78 

i4-.'::>.:66 

$85t686,179 
118,485,274 
64,171,743 
145,520,650 
820,806,568 
175,961,029 

Georgia 

272,848,980 
12,745,818 
158,060  855 

Illinois 

Indiana 

PennsyWanta.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Soath  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas.... 

Iowa 

41,826,101 
889,546,444 
162.504,020 
155,816.828 

19,118.646 
289,069.108 

87,706,728 

Kan.<tas 

Kentacky 

T/onliUana  .,t  .  t  - 

Maine 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Maryland 

Masflsachttsetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota....... 

29,568,427 

$12,006,756,585 

$5,081,661,050 

TRUE  VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE, 
Aceording  to  the  Seventh  Centue^  1S50,  and  the  Eighth  Centus^  I860,  reepeeUvely, 


States. 


1850. 


Real  and  Personal 
Estate. 


1860. 


Real  and  Personal 
Estate. 


Increase. 


Increase  per 
cent  for 
10  years. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York . . . .  ^ 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Bhode  Island. ....... 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia.... ,• 

"Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico.... .... 

Utah.. 

Washington 


$228,204,882 

89,841,025 

22,161,872 

156,707,980 

21,062,566 

22,862,270 

836,426,714 

156,266,006 

202,650,264 

23,714,688 

80i,628,458 

283,998,764 

122,777,571 

219,217,864 

578,842,286 

59,787,255 

(not  ret'd  in  full) 

228,951,180 

187,247,707 

108,652,885 

200,000,000 

1,080,809,216 

226,800,472 

504,726,120 

5,063,474 

722,486,120 

80,508,794 

288,257,694 

201,246,686 

62,740,478 

92,205,049 

43.0,701,082 

42,056,596 

14,018,874 

6,174,471 
986,088 


$496,287,078 
219,256,478 
207,874,618 
444,274,114 

46,212,181 

78,101,500 
646,895,287 
871,860,282 
528,886,871 
247,888,265 

81,827,895 
666,048,112 
602,118,568 
190,211,600 
876,919,944 
816,237,438 
257,163,983 

52,294,413 
607,324,911 
501,214,393 
166,810,860 
467,918,324 
1,843,888,517 
858,739,399 
1,193,808,422 

28,980,637 
1,416,501,818 
135,837,588 
548,138,754 
498,908,892 
865,200,614 
122,477,170 
793,249,681 
273,671,668 

41,084,946 
9,131,066 

20,813,768 
6,596,118 
6,601,466 


$267,082,746 
179,416,448 
185,712,741 
288,566,184 
26,179,626 
60,239,230 
810,469,523 
716,595,276 
826,185,107 
223,628,627 

864,414,666 
868,119,804 
67,484,029 
157,702.580 
241,805;i47 
197,876,728 

878,873,781 
863,966,691 

52,658,025 
267,918,324 
768,029,801 
131,938,927 
689,172,302 

23,867,163 
694,016,698 

54,828,794 
259,881,060 
292,667,206 
312,460,141 

80,272,121 
862,548,599 
281,615,073 

27,066,071 

15,630,208 
4,610,035 


Total $7,1 16,790,180 


$16,159,610,068 


$9,043,825,888 


117.61 
460.82 
887.98 
185.82 
119.54 
219.74 
92.56 
457.93 
160.95 
912.97 

126!81 

157.80 

54.93 

71.98 

48.19 

330.18 

165.26 

165.25 

266.18 

50.80 

133.95 

70.68 

58.17 

136.64 

471.85 

96.05 

68.10 

90.15 

145.42 

692.44 

33.83 

84.17 

550.72 

193.06 

802 ! 24 

407.50 


126.45 
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The  State  yalnation  is,  however,  the  practical 
ODe.  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  debt  of  Uie 
States,  there  are  the  city,  town,  and  coantj 
debts,  which  swell  tlie  amount  to  fullr  $800,- 
000,000,  and  make  the  whole  public  debt,  ac- 
tual and  aathorized,  $1,400,000,000,  bearing 
an  annual  average  charge  of  $84,000,000,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  $100,000,000,  with  a  one  per 
cent,  sinking  fund.  The  $781,000,000  that  have 
been  paid  in  the  past  eighty  years  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, were  met  by  tne  duties  levied  on  the 
goods  purchased  abroad  with  the  proceeds  of 
cotton  sold.  That  resource  is,  for  the  present, 
at  all  events,  cut  off,  and  the  general  exports  of 
the  country  will  not  sustain  an  import  revenue 
more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government ;  hence,  the  whole  burden  of  the 
debt  must  fall  upon  taxation,  direct  and  indi- 
rect. These  taxes,  which  are  now  new  in  the 
country,  will  be  systematized,  so  as  hereafter  to 
yield  the  larjbst  portion  of  Uie  Government 
revenue  made  necessary  by  the  debt. 

The  currency  necessities  of  the  Government 
have  produced  also  another  radical  change. 
Heretofore,  under  the  Oonstitation,  gold  and 
silver  have  been  the  only  legal  currency,  and 
the  powers  of  Government  have  been  repeat- 
edly directed  to  its  increase  as  the  basis  of  the 
circulating  medium.  The  Government  has, 
however,  resorted  to  paper  money  as  a  re- 
source, by  which  $160,000,000  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  notes,  where  bank  notes  have  pre- 
viously circulated  to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000. 
This  paper,  competing  with  that  of  the  banks, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  depreciate  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  emittea  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  collected.  If  the  taxing  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  there  will 
be  no  depreciation  of  paper,  whether  the  notes 
are  paid  in  coin  or  not.  The  banks  issue,  in 
the  United  States,  some  $200,000,000  of  paper 
for  circulation,  payable  in  coin ;  yet,  in  ordinary 
times,  they  are  never  really  paid  in  coin,  because 
they  are  carried  back  to  the  issuer  through  the 
cancelment  of  the  credits  on  which  they  were 
issued.  If  that  did  not  take  place,  redemption 
in  coin  would  be  impossible;  as  it  does  take 
place,  redemption  in  coin  is  not  asked.  The 
case  is  not  different  with  the  Government.  No 
possible  form  or  device  of  paper  issue  can  save 


its  credit,  unless  it  makes  available,  by  taxation, 
tlie  vast  property  in  the  country.  The  payment 
of  these  taxes  will  carry  the  paper  money  back 
to  the  Treasury,  and  $200,000,000  might  easily 
float  at  par.  The  question  is,  how  to  make  the 
notes  float  until  the  taxes  are  available,  and  this 
object  is  sought  by  makitfg  them  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  currency  is  requisite  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  II  itherto  specie  has  sup- 
plied a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  circulating 
medium.  The  disappearance  of  the  metals  on 
the  suspension  of  the  banks,  left  a  vacuum 
which  the  Government  notes  could  supply  to 
some  extent.  The  amount  of  the  metals  in  the 
country  may  be  approximated  as  follows : 

In  the  coantry  in  18S1 f87«000,000 

rotted  Stotee  minoa,  13V1  to  1S49..  $13,811,806 

Net  Import,  ISSl  to  1S49 61,^42^97       75,458,008 

OnluQd,l&40 $112,458,606 

United  States  mines,  1S49  to  l&61..|4SI,»^t0.963 

Ket  export,  ldl9  to  1861 431,552,145       40,929,813 

On  hand,  Jandiirf,  1S61 $102,282,421 

United  Slates  mines  In  1S61 «84.879,647 

Net  Import.  1&61 40,848,180       T^M7,7«7 

In  the  coontrj,  Janoary,  1863. . .  $287,510,143 

The  amount  in  the  country  in  1821  was  the 
estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
result  is  the  amount  in  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding about  $60,000,000  which  is  in  banks, 
^,  at  the  South.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  is  $60,000,000  in  plate  Jewelry,  &c.  There 
would  then  remain  about  $127,000,000  in  North- 
ern banks  and  circulation.  Of  this  amount,  $50,- 
000,000  are  gold  dollars  and  silver  fractions.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  has  gone  out 
of  circulation,  leaving  an  opening  for  an  e^ual 
quantity  of  paper,  which,  for  denominations 
above  $5,  will  be  well  supplied  with  Govern- 
ment notes,  and  bank  issues  for  small  notes. 

The  large  increase  which  took  place  in  the  im- 
ports of  specie  in  1801  grew  out  of  the  balance* 
due  the  United  States  from  the  foreign  trade, 
which  brought  Ifursre  sums  of  specie  into  the 
country,  and  caused  the  retention  of  the  Oali- 
fornia  supplies.  The  general  state  of  the  trade, 
as  manifest  in  the  rates  of  bills  and  money,  and 
the  amount  of  specie  in  the  city  of  New  York 
monthly  during  the  year,  are  expressed  in  the 
following  tables : 


MONTOf. 


Money. 

AtcaU. 

60  days. 

6-6 

10   -12 

6-6 

6i-    7 

5    -  6i 

5i-    6 

5i-r 

6-7 

6i-7 

7-10 

5-6 

6-7 

6-6 

6-7 

4-5 

6-7 

6J  -  6 

6   -   6i 

5-6 

61-  6i 

6-6 

6   -   6i 

6    -74 

6   -   6i 

Sterling. 


Spede. 


ToUl,  N.  T.  City. 


In  Bank. 


Ass.  TrcAsnry. 


January. . . 
February. . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... . 
November. 
December. 


2i-    6i 
5i-    7 
7i-    71 
5i  -    6i 
5-6 
4J  -    6 
54-    7i 
7    -    71 
7i  -    9 
7i-    8 
7i  -  10 
10    -  12 


$24,889,475 
88,044,229 
41,408,308 
88,991,683 
87,502,402 
42,078,011 
46,906,181 
49,738,990 
86,805,177 
42,260,616 
41,609,063 
26,182,235 


$3,645,737 
8,836,700 
6,092,841 

10,773,100 
7,614,058 
6,093,283 
8,579,688 
4,576,814 

15,541,307 
7,330,763 
7,945,939 
1,598,100 


$28,485,212 
41,380,929 
47,501,149 
49,764,789 
45,116,460 
48,172,294 
55,480,409 
54,810,804 
52,346,484 
49,591,879 
49,555,002 
27,780,835 
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SpeeU  Movement  for  1861,  ai  New  Fork. 


COLD  SHIPPXD. 


UuiTTtaq^ 

Jaimiry - , 

5i»rcli.. 

Hl^M^*!  tT.2©I/J2a    {1,4^^440 
2,P,^L£5S      1,9BB,W1      S,3fll,5S* 

a,oia;<wy2i   eytstj^,   9,oM,&7S 

a.tiKt,»eSi     fl,0DM»5,     3,t4fl,&46 
4,a45.7ft.M     l.(H»,Wi?'    t^SOIjOT 
i^l^U^S43;     I^BaLUlS      S„180.45S 

2J>^M2        B<>nS^|       6«I3JM 

3,6*1,959      fi03,BBo^  a6,&67,uea 

l,iJS,#74 
i44,»ll 

June  ..Ti 

July. 

August. 

g^ptAfn^r 

Ociobor 

NoTeintrtr. .... 
DeMmbdr 

11,020 
3,W0 
I5,76e 
J5,0aJ5 
4*.3Si6 

#S4.4SS^D '  |ST,U5S.4I  s'  ffla,40iLl  12 

#l,2SCt,2iiO 

la  December,  the  amount  drawn  from  the 
banks  was  very  large,  and  involved  their  sas- 
pensioD.  t  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  t|iat  the  stagnation  of  trade  which 
caused  splecie  to  arrive  from  abroad  in  place 
of  goods,  and  which  caused  money  to  accumu- 
late in  the  banks,  also  produced  unusually  low 
prices  for  money.  Few  people  wished  to  em- 
ploy it,  and  the  lenders  were  fain  to  accept  low 
rates.  The  table  on  page  803  shows  the  highest 
and  lowest  rates  of  sterling  bills  in  each  month, 
the  highest  and  lowest  rates  for  money,  and 
the  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  and  sub- 
treasury,  forming  the  total  in  mints. 

The  year  opened  with  a  very  low  rate  for 
sterling  bills,  being  nearly  seven  per  cent,  un- 
der the  nominal  par,  and  several  per  cent  be- 
low the  cost  of  importing  specie.  The  arrivals 
consequently  were  large ;  and  none  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia receipts  being  shipped,  the  amount  in 
the  city  rose  nearly  $20,000,000  to  March.  The 
metals  continued  to  fluctuate  between  the  banks 
and  the  Treasury  in  proportion  as  the  banks 
paid  it  over  for  loans  and  gradually  re-collected  it 
from  the  Government  disbursements.  The  sup- 
ply of  gold  from  California  was  indeed  less  in 
•the  year  1861  than  for  previous  years.  The 
State  has  of  late  supplied  more  of  its  own 
wants,  and  has  therefore  exported  less  gold, 
while  of  that  diminished  export  a  larger  quan- 
tity has  gone  direct  to  Europe. 

California  Gold  BeceipU^  ExpcrU^  and  Coinage. 

GOLD  KSOSXTXD. 


Uncoined . 
Coined.... 


Total  receipts. 
Imports,  Fofrcign.., 

Total  supply. . 
Exports 


1S59. 


140,907,996 
5,965,168 


$46,878,159 
2,516,153 


149388,811 
47,640,462 


1860. 


1861. 


|87,802,589;|82,825.868 
7,409,154!    9,868,214 


|45,211,693l|41,6S9,077 
1,809,0611    1,702,688 


147,030,764  $48^891,760 
42,825,916,  40,676,753 


Gain  for  the  year $1,748.849   $4,694,8881  $2,715,003 

These  results  show  a  successive  decline  of 
$5,184,082  in  three  years  from  the  mines  at 
San  Francisco ;  but  it  appears  that  the  decline 
in  exports  in  the  same  time  has  been  greater, 
reaching  $6,968,704 ;  thus  indicating  that  other 
industries  in  California  are  encroaching  upon 
the  mining,  which  may  have  become  compara- 
tively less  profitable. 


LOCAXJTT. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

New  York.... 

189,881,987  82 

185,661,600  87 

$82,628,010  60 

New  Orieins. 

814,500  00 

57,795  88 

England 

8,910,980  87 

2,672,986  20 

4,061,779  46 

China. 

8,100,765  68 

8,874,680  27 

8,511,279  IT 

Japan. 

84.000  00 

94,200  00 

60,220  00 

Manilla 

26,000  00 

75,669  94 

9,000  00 

Panama 

279,949  28 

800,619  00 

849,769  IT 

Sandwich  IsL 

142,190  00 

40,679  57 

7,706  00 

Me.\ico 

.... 

19,400  00 

7,100  00 

Other     coun- 

tries  

.... 

28,245  00 

11,900  00 

Total 

$47,640,462  66 

$42,825,916  28 

$40,676,758  40 

The  following  is  the  proportion  of  shipments 
from  California  to  New  York : 


Ybab*. 

To 
New  York. 

Tot.I 

1854 

ilii 

siiifili 

$51,828,000 
48.080,000 
48,887,000 
48,592,000 
47,548,000 
47,640,000 
42,825,000 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1S53 

1669 

I860 

1861 

40,676,758 

The  shipments  have  declined  since  1854,  when 
they  were,  at  the  highest,  $10,700,000  per  an- 
num ;  but  the  proportion  sent  to  New  York  has, 
it  appears,  fallen  off  more  than  $18,000,000,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  quantities  sent  to  China 
and  to  England  direct.  The  gold  exported  from 
California  to  New  York  is  in  refined  bars  mostJy. 
These  are  stamped  with  the  value  according  to 
the  fineness.  The  bars,  on  being  lodged  at  the 
New  York  Assay  OflSce  for  coinage,  are  charged 
five  cents  per  ounce  for  parting  the  silver,  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  coinage.  The  silver  required 
for  coinage  is  y^  of  the  standard.  This  is  taJcen 
from  the  partea  silver,  and  the  remaining  silver 
is  coined  at  a  charge  of  one-half  per  cent.  The 
calculation  is  simple.  Thus,  a  bar  stamped  840 
fine,  $17  86.4341,  will  be  worth,  when  coined, 
$17  42.5951.  Thus,  887  oz.  of  gold,  1,000  fine, 
are  worth  $8,000 ;  and  99  oz.  of  silver,  1,000 
fine,  are  worth  $128.  Hence,  887  :  8,000  ::  840  : 
1786.4841.  From  $17  86.4841  is  deducted 
i  per  cent,  for  coinage,  leaving  $17  27.7619. 
In  a  bar,  840  fine,  the  silver  is  155 ;  hence, 
99  :  128 ::  155  :  20.0404. 

From  this  deduct  tho  Vno  of  alloy  re- 
quired, and  tho  result  is 

Charge  for  parting 5.0000 

Charge  \  per  cent  for  coinage 0947 


18.1 


[nz  tl 
.9484.. 


ia9484 

6.0947 
18.8487 
.9945 


14.8482 
Net  value  of  gold,  as  above ...     17  27,7519 

Yal no  in  coin,  gold  bar,  840  fine. $17  42.5951 

The  invoices  of  gold  received  from  California 
range  from  675  to  950  fine.  The  average  of 
the  bars  governs  the  deposit.  We  have  an- 
nexed a  carefully  prepared  table,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  value  of  any  bar  deposited. 

No  allowance  for  silver  is  made,  unless  the  bars 
deposited  yield  $5  above  the  expense  of  parting. 
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BOO.., 
800^.. 
801... 
SOS... 
806... 
810... 
815... 
820... 


8S0. 
SS5. 
840. 
845. 
850. 
855. 
860. 
886. 
870. 
875. 
880. 
885. 


900. 
906.. 
910.. 
915.. 
930.. 
925. 
930. 
935. 
940. 
945. 
950* 


8unp«iaold, 


$16.637468 
16.547804 
16.558140 
16.678812 
16.610627 
16.744186 
16.847545 
16.950004 
17.064263 
17.157622 
17.260982 
17.384341 
17.467700 
17.571060 
17.674419 
17.777778 
17.881137 
17.96U96 
18.067855 
18.191214 
18.294574 
18.897938 
18.501292 
18.604651 
18.708010 
18.811360 
18.914728 
19.018067 
19.121447 
19.224806 
19  328165 
19.431524 
19.534883 
19.638243 


•8 

1    a 

T»iM«r 

i^ 

silver, 

|2 

(withoat 

c 

P»wi.) 

195 

10.262121 

IWi 

0.261476 

194 

a260838 

198 

0.249586 

190 

a245656 

185 

0.239192 

180 

0.232727 

176 

0.226262 

170 

0.219798 

165 

0.218338 

160 

0.206868 

155 

0.20O4O4 

150 

0.193839 

145 

0.187474 

140 

0.181010 

135 

ai74546 

130 

ai68080 

125 

0.161616 

*120 

0.156151 

116 

0.148086 

110 

0.142222 

105 

0.136757 

100 

ai29292 

96 

ai22828 

90 

0.116368 

86 

0.109899 

80 

ai0ft434 

75 

0.006900 

70 

0.090506 

06 

a084O4O 

60 

0.0n575 

66 

0.071111 

60 

0.064646 

45 

0.058181 

▼alM  la  Cola, 

ineladiaf 

8UT*rat»^pw 

Mat.  pram. 

116.667083 
16.667533 
16.677133 
16.096334 
16.753936 
la  849988 
16.945940 
17.041942 
17.137944 
17.233046 
17.329948 
17.425851 
17.621963 
17.617955 
17.713867 
17.809960 
17.906963 
18.001965 
18.097967 
18.193870 
18.280972 
18.385074 
18.481076 
18.677978 
18.6730S1 
18.760883 
18.8659t» 
18.9619SS 
19.067990 
19.153092 
19.240894 
19.345996 
19.441998 
19.538000 

*950  fine  will  not  ffive  wiffloieiit  Bilyer  for  alloy— th« 
difference  Is  shown  bj  laasaned  proceeds  in  column  for  coin. 

The  Assay  Office  in  New  York  was  establish- 
ed in  1854,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  for  a  mint. 
Since  that  time  the  bollion  deposits  at  the 
New  York  Assay  Office  by  individuals  for 
coinage  or  for  conversion  into  fine  bars,  to  the 
1st  October,  1861,  have  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  dollars— of  which  was  in 

Oold  about 95. 70  per  con t 

IneUver 4.80 

Of  this  large  sum  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  was 
deposited  in  tlie  last  year,  (October  1,  1860,  to 
October  1,  1861,)  viz.  : 

Bullion  Deposited  at  the  New  Fork  Assay  Office. 


Thus  in  the  past  year  the  deposits  have  in- 
creased from  a  previous  annual  average  of  less 
than  twenty  millions  (1854-1860)  to  the  sum 
of  fifty-eight  millions  of  doUars. 

The  Assay  Office  has  furnished  to  depositors 
in  the  same  period  of  seven  years,  fine  bars  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  mil* 
lions  of  dollars,  viz. : 

Gold |119,6M,««1 

BUver 1J«B»«20 

Total $191^31,641 

an  annual  average  exceeding  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars. 

And  during  the  same  period  of  seven  years 
the  Assay  OfSce  has  forwarded  to  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  for  coinage,  a  sum  of  over  one 
hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dollars,  viz. : 

Bullion  tent  to  the  Mint  at  FkUadelphia  from  KetD 
Torkyfor  Coinage. 


GoI4. 


6  years,  lS54-'50 

lyear,toOctl,  1S60... 
lyear,to  Oct  1,1361... 

Total 1178,108,612    $7,762,494  $180,871,096 

Annaal  average 87,086.944     1,108,920|     29,695,870 


$99,956,688 
17,882,426 
65,969,558 


Sllvtr. 


$^046,601 

452,1  l.«i 

8,968,765 


Total. 


$104,308,284 
lH,fm,544 
58,288,313 


Gold. 

SOW. 

Total. 

First  Ave  years 

Blxthyear 

$81,670,049 
ll,8M,88ft 
66,082,791 

$6,fi9S,4$8 

978,196 

9,198,189 

$86,695,582 
12,1«8,080 
58,980,860 

BcTenth  year 

Total 

199,607,604 
14,999.658 

$7,501,818 

i,on,^8«^ 

$107,109,422 

Annual  average 

1\801,846 

Thus  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  forward- 
ed to  Philadelphia  for  coinage  has  increased 
from  a  previous  annual  average  of  eight  mil- 
lions for  the  first  six  years  (1854-^60)  to  more 
than  fifty-eight  millions  in  the  past  year.  The 
estimated  expense  for  mere  transportation  of 
this  large  sum  for  the  year  past  (Oct.  1860  to 
Oct  1861)  was  $71,755,  viz. : 

For  gold,  $1  Der  thousand $64,055 

For  silrer,  $8  per  thousand 6,900 

Total $nj65 

"Wlien  to  the  consideration  of  this  unavoid- 
able expense,  under  the  present  law,  is  added 
the  loss  of  time  to  the  depositor,  (say  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days,)  equivalent  to  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  annual  loss  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  operations  of  the  Assay  Office  monthly 
for  the  past  year  were  as  follows.  It  wiU  be 
observea  to  how  great  an  extent  the  imports 
of  gold  from  abroad  have  swollen  the  opera- 
tions of  the  office. 


NEW  YORK  ASSAY  OFFICE,  1861. 


Mo?rrns. 

ll.iT.U. 

SiLifmL 

Pi\wt:*Ta. 

r«Tvlfn. 

U.S. 

Tokal. 

IfpNJlrn. 

t,  s. 

ToUL 

iBfi.ri. 

In  CeiB. 

Oknury .*-.« 

£SS^:::::;::::::::;;::.::: 

$5^5«0,000 

a,2(MV0<J0 
4,4OfXO0O 
4,4130,000 

i,(mfl,inKi 
ni.ooo 

$2,583,000 

1M\<>W» 
l.S6(i,(M)o 

i,loo.noo 

1.9fla.0i>rj 
5,lA*>'>t> 

$SW»,noo 

4,JK>a,0O0 

&,oflo.noo 
7/*.>iooo 

4,9f.O,fttiU 
8,(t2fl,0(lO 
?,OAlJ(JO 
SL812,t)(J0 
l,W5a,Q00 

$99,000 
SOsOOO 

^a^ooo 

ITlOfXi 

'     401, (kh:) 

USon 

10*  J^ 

40,wy' 

48.000 

6y,*J0Ol 

lBa,900 

.'!7,M0, 

flTA^OOO 

14C^fXM> 
163,000 

270,or« 

a^ooo 

4tA«C0 
ffl>3,0tJ0 

00,000 
1(11,000 
lAOOO 

irvooo 

*00,000 

I'omj 
mm 
mm 

71,000 

410*  wo 

l,lStf>,tKX> 

4,94^a00 

7,(^000 
8,558,000 

^,17.1. ..........n .»^ 

A^OfUSt^ ».^..... <*...>... 

^348,500 

SetitvtnlMf  *...«(4-.L.-.*-.^ii 

R 144000 

October.. 

a,«!^.o0o 

K'oviunbcr  *.*.....,  «.«r. -. 

SvOAilDOd 

Bsceznber  ...^,..iHi.. »***. 

l^ouo 

Total      ,      ...   .      ...,♦.» 

180.21 1  /^l  #S4,5<>fi,Orti>!|flSv4n,500 
4Tft.\llVl    1*J/J75lVM1;   n.0I(J.S60 

$],D!m.490 

fin.4sn 

$^lS,onil! 
1IH.TS0 

ill 

$2^<yi8,lMM) 

*ep  jiTaAoij 

t^slal  ISiO.,,. .,»... 

fljJ^lHrMMP  'l.V^yjJKH) 

TVitaJ  1S&£> 

ST'^^PCHi 

4,IWX%60il 

4^2:7,600 

a.&n.ooo 

1  ,fl'>3j<(0 

20 
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In  the  past  two  years,  when  the  demand  for  foreign  coin  imported.     The  whole  amount, 

hars  to  export  had  ceased,  nearly  the  whole  of  nearly,  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage, 

the  deposits  were  ordered  payable  in  coin,  and  and  the  operations  of  the  mint  were  as  fol- 

nearly  forty  millions  of  those  deposits  were  lows: 


MoxTna 


Gold. 


Deposits. 


Coinage. 


Silver. 


Deposits. 


Coinsge. 


Cents. 


January. . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 

July 

August . . . . 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December.. 


$8,209,669 
6,844,816 
6,967,387 
8,284,952 
4,910,207 
8,778,101 
9,586,572 
5,040,018 
8,023,240 
3,431,341 
2,688,808 
812,830 


$8,052,821 
7,488,016 
6,049,827 
4,489,761 
6,126,415 
9,267,000 
8,492,212 
7,261,335 
4,789,524 
8,233,629 
2,980,545 
1,462,281 


$166,413 
163,361 
242,273 
219,602 
267,205 
868,104 
216,926 
601,316 
186,699 
166,673 
189,164 
197,805 


$91,100 
121,700 
287,640 
179,020 
269,270 
877,100 
279,100 
444,720 
876,000 
1240,340 
152,050 
291,000 


6,000 

12,000 

9,000 

18,000 

11,000 

8,000 

12,000 

9,000 

6,000 

6,000 

8,000 

8;ooo 


Total , 

Total  1860. 
Total  1869., 


$62,077,041 

16,063,865 

1,665,252 


$67,681,356 

11,851,711 

1,455,678 


$2,952,341 
649,218 
910,660 


$8,107,740 

687,119 

1,043,646 


102,000 
214,660 
845,000 


The  operations  of  the  California  mint  show 
similar  results. 


The  following  table  exliibits  in  detail  the 
operations  of  the  mint  during  the  year  1861 : 


GOLD  DEPOSITED  AND  COINED. 


MojfTm. 


JaftiadJT 

Fubniiiry.p ., 

AprU 

June,..,.... 


Anipst. 

Octobor..,, 
NovornbcjrK. 
DccM<mbc!r.. 


Totfil. 


d«tH3iil!«d, 


matting 


143,741.SI 

v>a,imM7 

G0,2lT.4a 


!^i:iVj]e.i«i 


ii'\\  ru'Tiiiij^^ 


1,165,(100 
1J7i\000 

i,4a5,ooft 
ijao.ooo 

l,33iJ,fH>§ 
1 ,2l0,i>l>fl 
1^2UI,0ttD 


»fi0,OOO 


4&m 


f  I  n.s  hTlOi  10  ^i)5,txio '  mw^ 


f40,(X)0 


je^i.iMKt 


SHireT  Colimt^ 


Hfil/  1k.1i.      QuArier  D*>1^        X>tiQn. 


fS4,(KMl 

lO,CiOO 
80,tkKI 


45,Q0D 
102,  WW 


f>00 


M 'jd  Tftii  I    ni^.'HNf 


S,!KK> 


tn,®,^i 


TotBl  Colrtflfip. 


l,lH,flOft 


l.fT4*800 

l.Z3fi,€0a 
14^4004 


ii<i,i2ejm 


The  California  and  Philadelphia  mints  were 
in  tlie  past  year  nearly  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  of  coin,  since  the  Southern  mints  early 
in  the  year  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  two  mints,  it  appears,  supplied 
the  following  quantities  of  American  coin : 


the  amount  of  specie  shipped  from  England  to 
the  East  by  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  during  the  last  eleven  years. 
The  aggregate  in  that  period  is  nearly  ninety 
millions  sterling,  of  which  scarcely  even  the 
smallest  portion  has  ever  returned : 


Silw. 

Gold. 

Total. 

California 

PhUadclpbia.... 

J496,000 
8,107,740 

|1^680,000 
67,681,860 

116,126,000 
70,789,006 

Total..  

$3,608,740 

$88,261,856 

?86,865,096 

This  immense  supply  of  coin  has  been  poured 
into  the  markets  in  a  year  of  war  panic,  and 
has  probably  been  hoarded  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  since  the  banks  held  but  very  little 
more  at  the  close  of  1861  than  at  its  commence- 
ment. In  fact,  during  the  eleven  years  in  which 
California  and  Australia  have  poured  their 
supplies  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  the 
specie  currency  of  Europe  has  scarcely  been  in- 
creased. 

The  London  circular  of  Mr.  James  Low  states 


Tear.. 

Gold. 

surer. 

1851 

£102,280 
921,789 
880,202 

1,174,299 
948,272 
404,749 
269.275 
168,805 
788,269 

1,669,746 
781,048 

£1,716,100 

1852 

2,680.283 

1858 

4,710,665 

1854 

8,182,008 

1855 

6,409,&.<9 

1856 

12,118,985 

1857 

16,795,288 

1858 

4,781,928 

1859 

14,828,521 

1860 

aa3S,276 

1861 

6,686,747 

Total,  11  years 

£ai08,179 

£81.748,679 

This  is  an  amount  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  California  product  in  that  period.  The 
only  effect,  therefore,  has  been  to  substitute 
gold  for  silver,  and  without  increasing  the  ag- 
gregate metallic  currency  of  Europe. 
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In  the  year  1861  the  amotint  exported  to  the 
East  was,  it  appears,  $38,800,000,  mostly  silver, 
and  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  $84,400,- 
000,  mostly  gold,  making  $71,200,000,  without 
prodncing  any  other  effect  than  adverse  ex- 
changes in  France,  which  nsnally  draws  some 
sixty  millions  in  bills  on  England  for  goods, 
sflks,  wines,  «&c.,  sold  to  the  United  States.  This 
year  those  sales  did  not  take  place,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  remit  an  eqoivaient  in  specie  to 
England,  and  to  rectify  it,  loans  of  specie  were 
made  in  the  London  market  for  acooant  of  the 
Bank  of  France. 

Stocks. — The  range  of  the  leading  stock  secn- 
rities  in  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  former 


years,  is  as  foUows,  the  highest,  lowest,  and  aver- 
age quotations  for  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exohtmge  for  the  stocks  most 
largely  dealt  in.  The  fluctoations  have  been  very 
great,  and  beingprodnced  by  canses  bearing  un- 
equally upon  different  portions  of  the  country, 
show  extraordinary  changes  in  relative  prices. 
Bonds  of  Southern  and  Border  States  have 
suffered  a  very  great  decline;  on  the  other 
hand,  railroad  shares  in  the  Northern  States 
have  shown  a  great  improvement  over  1859, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  confidence  in  the 
Union  cause,  have  reached  extraordinary  high 
figures,  which  may  be  regarded  as  excessive  for 
peace  prices,  and  higher  Uian  can  be  maintained. 


AVEBAGE  OF  STOCK  SALES. 


Stooz. 


United  SUtcs  C^  »)  years 

-       **       "    Treasury  notes..... 

«        **       5-5 

Indiana      5  per  cent 

Tennessee  6       **       

Virginia     C       **       

N.  CftToraS       •*       


Missouri    6       -       

LooidaxiA  C       **       

California  7       "       

Canton  Company , 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 

IHlaware  and  Hudson  Com|)any 

C^unberland  Preferred 

Pacldc  Mail  Steamship  Company . . . . 
Xew  York  Central  B.  £L  Company... 
New  Tork  and  Erie  E.  E.  Company. . 

Hudson  River  B.  E. 

Harlem  Railroad 

Harlem  Preferred 

Readinj^ 

Mlchigaa  Central 

Mlchigaa  Southern 

•*  "        guaranteed 

Paiuuna 

Illinois  Central  scrip  stock 

Cloreland  and  Pittsburg 

Cleveland,  Colnrobua,  and  Cincinnati. 

Galena  and  Chicago 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 

Chicago  and  Bock  Island 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qulncy 

Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chlen 


1S59. 

isoo. 

1861. 

1850 

to 

1861. 

! 

1 

1 

a 

i 

3 

i 

•a 

n 
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1 

if 
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lis 
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66* 
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98 
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73 
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89 
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14 
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81 
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22 
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65 
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40 
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61 
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B 
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8' 
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«l 

9 

28 

16 
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Stat^  War  Loam, — Indiana  passed  a  loan  of 
$2,000,000.  It  was  mado  pursuant  to  one  of 
^e  very  few  provisions  of  the  amended  Con- 
stitntion  of  Indiana  in  regard  to  the  creation 
of  new  debt,  viz. :  For  the  public  defence  against 
threatened  hostilities.  The  only  other  contin- 
gencies authorizing  the  exercise  of  this  power 
are  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the  preexist- 
ing debt,  and  to  repel  invasion  and  insurrection. 
The  old  or  preexisting  public  debt  of  Indiana 
is: 

In  6  per  cents $5,322,000 

In2* per  cents 2,065,000 

Together $7,877,000 

Involving  an  annual  charge  of  only $307,225 

These  new  bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-an- 
nually in  New  York,  and  the  principal  reim- 
bursable in  twenty  years  from  date.    For  the 


payment  of  this  interest,  and  the  ultimate 
liquidation  of  the  principal,  a  special  tax  has 
been  levied  of  Bve  cents  on  each  hundred  dol- 
lars in  value  of  tlie  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  which  is  to  be  collected  annusily,  until 
the  bonds  are  paid  or  redeemed.  In  addition, 
a  regular  tax  of  two  cents,  and  in  1868  and 
thereafter  of  five  cents  is  levied  for  reducing  the 
State  debt,  making  in  all,  for  the  years  1861 
and  1862,  seven  cents,  and  for  the  year  1863 
and  thereafter,  10  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars'  valuation  of  taxables  in  the  State  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  this  loan.  The 
Legislature  also,  at  its  last  session,  pledged  for 
the  redemption  of  this  loan,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  levy,  whatever  may  be  received  from  the 
General  Government  in  the  way  of  reimburse- 
ment of  the  moneys  advanced  by  the  State  for 
war  purposes— this  fund,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
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nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  The  same 
Legislature  refused  uDanimonsly  to  pass  any 
stay  or  stop  laws  interfering  with  the  collection 
of  debts. 

The  taxables  of  the  State  are  of  the  value  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Under  the 
amended  general  banking  law  of  the  State,  the 
basis  of  circulation  is  confined  to  the  Indiana 
State  and  Federal  stocks. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  at  its  session  in 
May  passed  laws  for  raising  a  six  per  cent, 
loan  of  $2,000,000,  the  bonds  to  be  redeemable 
after  1865,  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  an- 
num ;  and  a  State  tax  of  $100,000,  to  raise  four 
new  regiments,  to  purchase  arms,  artillery,  and 
munitions  of  war ;  to  pay  the  families  of  volun- 
teers $6,  and  to  volunteers  without  families  $4 
a  month  extra;  to  authorize  the  cities  of  Tren- 
ton, Newark,  Camden,  New  Brunswick,  Jersey 
City,  and  Bordentown,  to  borrow  money  to 
aid  the  volunteers,  were  passed.  New  Jersey 
had  previously  no  military. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  issued  a  loan  for 
$1,000,000,  s|x  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  issued 
in  denominations  and  redeemable  as  follows : 

$200,000  in  plecee  of  $100  each July  1,  ISH. 

200,000  in  pieces  of  $600  each July  1, 1872. 

200,000  in  pieces  of  f  100  each July  1, 1873. 

200,000  in  pieces  of  $1,000  each July  1, 1874. 

200,000  in  pieces  of  $1,000  each July  1, 1876. 

The  bids  ranged  from  98  to  101|  per  cent. 
All  below  par  were  rejected,  amounting  to  $66,- 
500.  At  par  the  bids  reached  to  $598,000. 
Between  par  and  100.50  they  reached  $577,- 
000.    Above  100.50  they  reached  $16,000. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  authorized  a 
war  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  bearing  6 
per  cent,  interest.  The  State  had  before  no 
debts.  The  bids  were  opened  for  a  portion  of 
it  July  21.  A  large  share  of  the  bids  were  at 
par,  idthough  many  were  given  at  an  eighth 
premium,  and  in  rare  instances  more.  The 
banks  offered  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  par.  The 
bidding  would  have  commanded  premiums,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  United  States  loan  was 
pending,  and  with  such  rates  of  interest  that 
the  men  who  had  the  money  at  hand,  were 
holding  up  for  that  which  would  give  them  a 
cent  and  a  fraction  additional  every  year.  For 
the  $800,000  offered  July  24,  $1,279,900  were 
offered  at  par  to  5  per  cent,  premium. 

The  loan  of  the  State  of  Maine  was  opened 
July  28,  and  the  average  rate  was  1  per  cent 
premium. 

The  State  of  Illinois  offered  $1,000,000,  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually  in  New  York,  and  the 
principal  reimbursable  after  1879.  The  bonds 
have  coupons  attached  for  $3  each,  for  each 
half  year  during  which  they  have  to  run,  and 
will  of  course  be  receivable  for  taxes  and  all 
other  State  dues  at  the  Treasury.  The  bids  in 
Wall  street  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  com- 
missioner, and  it  was  withdrawn.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  BmsH  bonds  were, 
however,  subscribed  for  by  citizens  of  Illinois, 
and  tlie  whole  amount  was  thus  taken  at  par. 


The  State  of  Michigan  offered  a  war  loan  of 
$500,000, 7  per  cent.,  redeemable  after  twenty- 
live  years. 

The  State  of  Iowa  also  created  a  loan.  The 
Ck)nstitution  of  that  State  provides: 

Article  7,  Sec  4.    In  addition  to  the  above  limited 

gowcr  to  contract  debts,  ($260,000  altogether,)  the 
tate  may  contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  or  defend  the  State  in  war,  Ac. 

Sec.  6.  Except  the  debts  hereinbefore  specified  in 
this  article,  no  debt  shall  be  hereafter  oono-acted  by, 
or  on  behalf  of  this  State,  unless  such  debt  shall  be 
authorized  by  some  law  for  some  single  work  or  ob- 
ject, to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  Ac  .  .  .  But 
no  such  law  shall  take  effect  until,  at  a  general  election, 
it  shall  hare  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  have 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
it  at  such  election,  Ac. 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  extra  session, 
recognizing,  probably,  the  existence  of  "in- 
surrection"— the  State  having  been  called  upon 
by  the  President  to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops 
to  meet  such  a  crisis — considered  that  the  pro- 
visions in  Sec.  4,  above  cited,  warranted  an  in- 
crease of  indebtedness  without  the  sanction  of 
a  popular  vote  as  required  by  Sec.  5,  the  con- 
tingency contemplated  in  Sec.  4  having  arisen. 
A  new  issue  of  bonds  was  therefore  authorized, 
amounting  to  $800,000,  which,  when  sold, 
would  make  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
about  $1,000,000. 

Objections  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the 
legality  of  these  new  bonds ;  it  was  contended 
that  the  law  should  have  been  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote,  pursuant  to  Sec.  6 ;  that  Sec.  4 
applies  only  when  the  State  is  invaded,  or  in 
case  of  insurrection  within  the  State  against  its 
authority. 

The  negotiation  did  not  succeed.  But  the 
same  difficulty  applies  to  some  other  State 
bonds  which  were  successfully  placed  upon  the 
market. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  April  26,  authorized  a 
loan  of  $2,000,000  for  war  purposes,  at  6  per 
cent.,  7  years  to  run,  and  not  subject  to  State 
taxes.  The  bids  for  the  loan  in  New  York  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  State,  and  as  the  General 
Government  reimbursed  the  State  at  about  the 
same  time  $1,000,000  for  its  advances,  the  low 
offers  were  not  accepted.  The  loan  was  sub- 
sequently placed  in  Ohio. 

The  State  of  New  York  made  a  loan  of  $8,- 
000,000, 7  per  cent.,  which  was  negotiated  1.38 
to  4.50  premium. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  loan  of 
$8,000,000,  which  was  promptly  taken.  The 
bonds  bear  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in 
specie — are  payable  after  ten  years — are  not 
subject  to  taxation— of  denominations  not  less 
than  $25.  Those  less  than  $100  have  coupons 
attached. 

Pennsylvania  also  passed  a  State  law,  grant- 
ing one  year's  stay  upon  all  judgments,  and  all 
that  might  be  obtained  within  six  months  from 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  contributions  that  were  made  by  various 
public  bodies  up  to  the  dose  of  May  were  as 
follows : 
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COMKECTICITT. 

State $2,000,000 

81,000 
<M,000 
7,000 
80,000 
18,000 
10,000 
6,000 


Bridceport., 

HartibnJ 

Myotic 

Ne\r  Haren  . . . . 

Norwich 

Xew  London  . . . 
Woodbury 


Total $3,100,000 

IXDIAXA. 

Bute $1,000,000 


Ca»  County . 

Elkh&rt 

ETansTlllo... 
Greembanr.. 
Indiaoapolb . 
NoblesTlUe.. 
Madison 


8,000 
8,000 

15,000 
2,000 
8,000 

10,000 
8,000 


Total $1,0W,000 

iLLnvon. 

State $8,000,000 

Chlcairo 2A,000 

CCntoQ 8,000 

Galena 1,000 

Ottawa 18,000 

Sycamore 4,000 

Total $8,858,000 

Iowa. 

State 1100,000 

Maixb. 

State $1,800,000 

Bath 10,000 

Bnioflwick 1.000 

Damarlflcotta 8,000 

P<RtlaDd 81,000 

Bockland 10,000 


Total $1,855,000 

MxssAcnirsrmL 

SUte $8,000,000 

Abinjjnion 8,000 

Amesbory 6,000 

Acton 6,000 

Andorer 17,000 

Advanced  to  Unit- 
ed States 7,000,000 

Boston , 

Bedford 

Becket 

Barre 

Braintree 

Charleetown.. 

Conway 

Conoonl 

Cohaaset 

Canton , 

Coleralne 

Douglas 

Deerfield 

Dorchester . . . 

Dedhatn 

FaUBlver.... 

Framingham. . 

Franklin 


;  Fair  Haven 

I  Gloucester 

I  Georfretown 

I  Hatfield 

I  Ipswich 

Lynn 

I  LoweU 

<  Lawrence 

Lexington 

Ludlow 

Marblehcad 

Maiden 

Melroee 

Mlddleboro 

Marlboro 

Marahfleld 

Mansfield 

MUlbury 

Needbam 

Newton 

North  AndoTor . . 

Newbury 

Newboirport.... 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Salem 

SoQthbridge 

Somerset 

Stowe 

Southboro 

Solsbury 

Sutton.... 

Shrewsbury 

Stockbrid«6 

Taunton 

West  Cambridge. 

Wevroouth 

Wnllanubarg.... 

Waltham 

Watertown 

Westboro 

Wobum 

Webeter 

Wrentham 

Worcester 

"Whately 


$5,000 
10,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
10,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8.000 
18,000 
8.000 
7,000 
10,000 
6,000 
6.000 
2,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 
lOOO 
10.000 
17,000 
6,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
6.000 
2,000 
8,000 
40,000 
10,000 
6,000 
2.000 
6,000 
2,000 
8.000 
6,000 
4,000 
10,000 
12,000 
2,000 


Total $10,826,000 

MiomoAir. 

!  SUte $1,000,000 

Detroit 6rt,000 

I  Other  places 60,000 


HomellsTllte 

Hempstead  ....*.. 

Ithaca 

Lockport 

Madrid 

Oswego 

Ponghkeepslt.... 

Palmrra 

PeteiWo 

Rochester 

Schenectad/ 

Seneca  FalU 

Stockholm 

Sag  Harbor 

Saratoga  Springs. 

STfacuae 

Snnshan 

Troy 

UUca 

VaUtle 

Watertown 

Warsaw 

Waterford 

West  Troy 


$1,000 

2,000 

10.000 

2,000 

6,000 

18,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10.000 

89,000 

2,0<»0 

8.000 

8,000 

8,000 

2,000 

84,000 

2,C00 

4S.0OO 

14.000 

4,0*)0 

8,01  to 

(J,0<H) 

ao-O 

7.*K)0 


Total $6,747,000 

NbW  HAMPtBUU. 

Conoord $10,000 

Dover 10,(M)0 

Great  FaUs 10,000 

Keene 10,000 


Total. 


209.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
10.000 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
4.000 
8,000 
20,000 
10.000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 


Total $1,100,000 


NtwToax. 


New  York  flUte. 
New  YoA City.. 

Albany 

Auburn 

Attica 

Brooklyn 

Bedford 

Batavia 

Buffklo 

Btnghamton 

CambrifU^ 

Caoandalgua 

Clinton 

Dunkirk 

Glen's  FaUs 

Ilndson 


$8,000,000 

2,178,000 

48,000 

4,000 

10,000 

76,000 

1,000 

5,000 

110,000 

10,000 

8,000 

7,000 

1,000 

20,000 

10,000 

4,000 


$40,000 


Kbw  JiBirr. 

State $2,000,000 

-    -  4.000 

8,(MtO 

1,000 

ir,ooo 

11,000 
6.000 
2.000 

82.(»00 

8.<HH> 

8,000 

188.000 

2,000 

lO.'H^O 
2,«>00 

Total $2,224,000 


Burlington. 

Bordentown 

Bridgeton 

Camden  and  Am- 
boy  RaUroad... 

Elizabeth 

Flemlngton  

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Mount  Holly 

Morrlstown 

Newark 

New  Brunswick . 

Paterson 

Princeton 


Onio. 


State 

Cincinnati 

Circle  vllle 

Cleveland 

Hamilton 

Kenton 

London 

Plana 

Toledo 

Upper  Sandusky. 

Wilmington 

Waynesville 

Xenla 

2ianesYllle 


$8,000,000 
280,000 
2,000 
10,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
20,000 
6.000 
6.000 

aooo 

2.000 
14.000 
8,000 


Total $8.84R.O00 


PurKSTLTAJriA. 

state $8,600,000 

Erie 26,00f 

Harrlsbnrg 6,000 

Lancaster 80,000 

Lebanon  Co 10,000 

PhlladelphU 880,000 


80,000 


SehuyU 

Total $8,980,000 

BnoDB  Iblahd. 

State $600,000 

ViXMOirr. 

SUte $1,000,000 

Bariington 8,000 

Bradford 2,000 

Bennlngtoa 10,000 

St  Albans laOOO 

Sbelbume 1,000 

Woodstock 1,000 


Total $1,027,000 


WoooNiDr. 

State 

Beaver  Dam 

Beriln 

Clinton 

Edgerton 

Fonddu  Lac 

Green  Bay 

Hebron 

JanesvUle 

Jefferson 

Kenosha 

LaCrosse 

Milwaukee 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Monroe 

Ozaukee 

Omro 

Prescott 

Racine 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Sparto 

Shaplere 

Washington  Co... 
Whitewater 


Total. 


$896,000 
8,000 
2,000 
8,000 
1,000 
4.000 
1,000 
2,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4000 
4,000 
82,000 
10,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
80,000 
8,000 


$882,000 


Rkcapitulatioh. 


Connecticut 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 

Blassachnsetts . . . 

Michigan 

New  York 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island .... 

Vermont 

Wisoonstn 


$2,180,000 
1,052,000 
8,558,000 

100.000 
1.85^000 
10,82^000 
1,100,000 
6,747,000 
40,000 
2,224,000 
8,848,000 
8,980,000 

600,000 
1,027,000 

882,000 


Total $87,128,000 


Confederate  Finance»,'->y^\xQn  the  war  broke 
out,  the  currency  of  the  South  was  sound. 
The  mints  at  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and 
Dahlonega  supplied  a  fair  share  of  the  coinage. 
Its  banks  held  $36,000,000  in  coin,  and  had 
emitted  $82,000,000  of  circulation.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  section  were  largely  indebted  to 
the  North  for  goods  sold  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade  on  credit,  and  the  supplies  of  produce  were 
generally  good.  The  moment  that  hostilities 
commenced,  discredit  overtook  the  currency, 
and  a  disposition  to  hoard  manifested  its^elf. 
The  currency  of  the  suspended  banks  began  to 


depreciate,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  new 
Government  would  encounter  great  difficulty 
in  its  financial  movements.  The  debts  of  the 
Southern  merchants  were  due  at  the  North  in 
specie,  and  foreseeing  the  depreciation  in  the 
current  funds,  many  had  hoarded  specie,  which 
soon  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  circula- 
tion. If  all  those  funds  were  sent  North  in  the 
discharge  of  debts,  estimated  to  reach  $200,- 
000,000,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  financial  diflBculty  of  the  Confederate 
Government  at  a  time  when,  by  reason  of  the 
blockade,  the  produce  of  the  country,  that  in 
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ordinary  times  would  realize  $400,000,000  per 
annam,  was  no  longer  available.  •  Hence  it 
was  determined  that  the  Northern  debts 
shoald  not  be  paid.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  act  on  this  subject,  passed  by  the  Con- 
federate Congress : 

An  Act  to  authorise  certain  Debtors  to  pay  the  Amottnt 
due  hy  them  into  the  Treaeury  <^fthe  Confederate  State*. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  do  enact,  that  all  persons  in  any  manner 
indebted  to  individuals,  or  corporationsi  in  tnc  United 
States  of  America,  (except  tne  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,)  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from  paying 
the  same  to  their  respective  creditors,  or  their  asents  or 
assignees,  pending  the  existing  war  waged  l)y  that 
QoTemmcnt  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  of 
the  slareholding  States  before  named. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  indebted  as  aforesaid  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  in- 
debtedness into  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate  States, 
in  specie  or  treasury  notes,  and  shcdl  receive  from  the 
Treasurer  a  certificate,  countersigned  by  Uie  Register, 
showing  the  amount  paid,  and  on  what  account,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  which  the  same  was  bearing. 

Sec.  8.  Such  certificate  shall  bear  like  interest  with 
the  original  contract,  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent,  on  presentation  of  the  original  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  militating  against 
this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealeoT 

HOWELL  COBB,  President  of  the  Congress. 

Approved  May  21, 1861. 

JErrsRsox  Davis. 

The  Confederate  Congress  passed  a  law 
anthorizing  $100,000,000  treasury  notes,  pay- 
able six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and 
the  United  States.  The  notes  not  less  than  five 
dollars,  to  be  reissnable  at  pleasure,  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  all  public  dues,  except 
the  export  duty  on  cotton,  and  the  whole  issue 
outstanding  at  one  time  is  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

There  were  also  issued  bonds  payable  with- 
in twenty  years,  8  per  cent,  interest,  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  treasury  notes,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  specie,  military  stores,  etc.  The  bonds  are  not 
less  than  $100,  except  when  the  subscription  is 
for  a  less  amount,  when  they  may  be  issued  as 
low  as  $50. 

Many  of  the  banks  had  come  forward  with 
efforts  to  give  the  bonds  currency,  and  the 
banks  of  Charleston  adopted  the  following : 

JSeaohed,  That  this  bank  will  credit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  sum  of  1^1,000,000,  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  secured  by  large  treasury 
notM,  and  to  be  convertible  into  eight  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Confederate  States,  at  the  option  of  the  holders. 

There  was,  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
and  of  supporting  the  Government,  a  war  tax 
of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  in 
value  of  the  following  property  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  namely:  real  estate  of  all 
kinds ;  slaves ;  merchandise ;  bank  stocks ;  rail- 
road and  other  corporation  stocks;  money  at 
interest,  or  invested  by  individuals  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bills,  notes,  and  other  securities  for 


money,  except  the  bonds  of  the  Confederat« 
States  of  America,  and  cash  on  hand,  or  on  de- 
posit in  bank  or  elsewhere;  cattle,  horses  and 
mules;  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate; 
pianos    and  pleasure  carriages:    the  taxable 

Eroperty  of  a  family,  of  value  less  than  five 
nndred  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

On  the  8d  of  June  the  banks  held  a  conven- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, Alabama,  and  Florida,  representing  some 
twenty-six  banldng  institutions. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Gibbs,  of  South 
Carolina,  Secretary. 

After  full  discussion,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Eeiolvedf  That  this  Convention  do  recommend  to  all 
the  banks  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  receive  in 
payment  of  all  dues  to  them  the  treasury  notes  of  the 
same  on  deposit,  and  pay  them  out  again  to  customers. 

That,  until  the  said  treasury  notes  can  be  prepared 
and  Issued,  it  be  recommended  that  all  the  banks  agree 
to  advance  to  the  Government,  in  current  notes,  such 
Bums  severally  as  mav  be  agreed  upon  between  them 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— the  said  advance 
to  be  made  on  the  deposit  with  the  banks  of  treasury 
notes  of  large  denoounation,  on  eight  per  cent,  stock 
bonds. 

That  all  the  banks  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  are 
earnestly  urged  to  take  immediate  action  on  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  as  a  measure  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  Gh>vemment  and  the  people,  and  communi- 
cate the  same  without  delay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  Richmond. 

That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  receive  the  treasury 
notes  in  payment  of  fares  and  freights. 

That  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  do  make 
it  lawful  for  tneir  tax-collectors  and  other  officers  to 
receive  the  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and 
all  other  public  dues. 

That  all  the  States,  citias,  and  corporations  having 
coupons  payable  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  elsewhere 
in  tne  enemy's  country  be  requested,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  to  appoint  some  place  of  payment 
in  the  Confederate  Statctf^  and  to  give  their  creditors 
notice  of  the  same. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rich- 
mond simultaneously  with  the  Confederate 
Congress,  July  24. 

On  that  day  the  convention  agfun  assembled, 
and  it  embraced  representatives  from  all  the 
principal  banking  institutions  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  resolved  to  take  treasury  notes 
in  payment  of  dues,  and  to  advance  money  for 
the  use  of  the  Gk)vernment,  until  the  treasury 
notes  could  be  issued.  Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  approving  of  the  course  of  the  Con- 
federate G<>vemment  in  vigorously  prosecuting 
the  war.  The  following  resolutions  were  also 
adopted : 

Rfdohed^  'unanimously t  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
bonks,  capitalists,  and  property  holders  generally  to 
give  the  uovemment  all  tne  support  in  money  and 
other  means  demanded  by  the  war. 

Jieeolvedy  unanimously^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  capital  resources  of  th:s  country  are 
abundantly  adeouate  to  supply  all  the  demands  created 
by  the  war,  ana  that  this  Convention  will  cheerfully 
contribute  its  aid  to  render  those  resources  available 
to  the  people  and  the  Qovemment 
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The  Confederate  Congress  enacted  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  banks,  partionlarly 
that  one  requiring  all  of  the  interest  on  South- 
ern secnrities  to  be  made  payable  in  the  South- 
em  States.  The  nature  of  these  provisions  is 
best  illustrated  \>j  an  example. 

A  prominent  private  banking  house  in  New 
York,  doing  a  large  business  as  agent  of  foreign 
capitalists,  on  application  to  draw  the  Interest 
on  some  Virginia  inscriptions,  owned  abroad, 
were  refused  payment  direct  by  the  State 
authorities,  with  an  announcement  that  the 
payment  could  only  be  made  through  some 
house  in  the  Confederate  States.  Having  some 
coupons  belonging  to  the  same  foreign  parties, 
which  they  proposed  to  collect  through  a  cor- 
respondent in  Richmond,  they  were  furnished 
with  the  following  list  of  interrogatories,  as 
necessary  to  be  answered  before  any  collection 
could  be  made : 

InUrrogatories  to  be  propounded  to ^  who  is  claim- 

ing  to  draw  inUred  on  the  cert^ficatu  of  State  dAt, 

Are  you  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  bond  on  which 
interest  is  now  due,  or  from  which  thi«  coapon  waa 
taken? 

Were  yoa  snch  owner  before  the  26th  day  of  June, 
1S61? 

If  not  the  owner  of  the  bond,  arc  yoa  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  coapon  ? 

If  yoa  are,  were  you  such  owner  before  the  end  of 
2eth  of  June,  1861? 

If  the  owner  of  the  bond  or  of  the  coapon,  of  what 
State  or  nation  are  you  a  citizen  ? 

If  not  the  owner  of  the  bond  or  of  the  coupon,  in 
what  right  do  you  claim  the  interest? 

Give  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom 
you  received  the  coupon,  his  residence,  and  business. 

If  you  are  the  owner  of  bond  and  coupon,  or  of  the 
coupon  only,  are  you  such  by  transfer,  verbal  or 
written? 

If  written,  produce  the  written  transfer. 

If  not  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  are  you  a  citizen  of 
either  of  the  States  of  ue  Confederate  States  of 
America?  '^ 

If  not  a  citizen  of  the  Confederal  States,  or  either 
of  them,  are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  it  now 
exists,  or  of  any  State  adhering  to  the  United  States  ? 

If  claiming  to  collect  for  another,  of  what  State  or 
nation  is  that  other  person  a  citizen  ? 

And  now  give  a  full^  just^  true,  and  perfect  account 
and  discovery  of  the  nght,  title,  and  interest  vou  have, 
and  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  held  by  the  person 
or  persons  under  whom  you  claim,  and  in  like  manner 
state  whether  such  person  or  persons  has  or  have  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  therein  m  possession,  reversion, 
or  remainder,  or  whether  the  same  is  held  by  you  or 
them  in  any  manner  to  evade  or  circumvent  the  or- 
dinance  passed  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1861,  in  re- 
lation to  the  interest  of  the  State  bonds. 

I  do  hereby  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case 
may  be)  that  I  hare  truly  answered  all  the  questions 
propounded  to  me  in  the  preceding  interrogatories. 
so  help  me  God. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  1861. 

These  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Union  Treasury  De- 
partment on  the  coupons  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
but  which  were  not  enforced,  because  opposed 
to  public  opinion. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  means  was,  how- 
ever, very»great  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  a  scheme  of  loans  in  kind  was 
projected,  called  the  cotton  and  produce  loan. 


An  issue  of  treasury  bonds  was  authorized 
to  be  made  in  exchange  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  crops  and  other  industry,  and  these  are 
to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  Grovemment  proposed  to  every  planter 
and  farmer  to  receive  from  him  a  subscription 
in  advance  of  his  crop  of  any  portion  tliereof 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  to 
pay  him  in  Confederate  bonds  when  the  crop 
should  be  gathered  and  sold.  The  illustration  is 
simple :  If  there  be  subscribed  1.000  bushels 
wheat,  1,000  bushels  corn,  1,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, &c.,  or  less,  and  the  place  of  delivery  spe- 
cified, the  proceeds  when  sold  are  received  in 
Confederate  8  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  form  of  subscription  is  as  follows : 

Form  qf  Svhteription. 

We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Coufederate  States  the  portion  of  our 
crops  set  down  to  our  respective  names :  the  same  to 
be  nlaced  in  warehouse  or  in  our  factor  s  hands,  and 

sola  on  or  before  the  first  day  of next;  and  the 

net  proceeds  of  sale  we  dir^t  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States,  lor  bonds  for  the 
same  amount,  bearing  eight  per  cent  interest. 

X.  B. — ^The  agent  in  charse  of  this  subscription  will 
fill  the  blank  as  to  date  or  sale,  with  the  month  best 
suited  to  the  locality  of  the  subscriber,  in  all  cases  se- 
lecting the  earliest  practicable  date. 

[Here  follow  name,  post-office,  and  State,  quantity 
subscribed,  place  of  delivery,  and  nomo  of  factor  or 
warehouse.] 

The  issues  of  paper  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
ess  were  received  and  paid  out  everywhere 
y  the  banks  and  people.  As,  however,  gold 
was  hoarded,  and  paper  money  was  issued  by 
States,  towns,  and  cities  in  profusion,  while 
there  was  little  or  no  sale  for  the  produce,  all 
being  blockaded,  the  paper  frightfully  depreci- 
ated. In  August  gold  and  silver  were  already 
10  to  16  per  cent,  premium  for  current  bills,  and 
at  New  Orleans  trade  nearly  came  to  a  stand 
for  want  of  change,  until  a  state  of  barter 
threatened,  and  all  dealers  were  forced  to  issue 
checks  receivable  in  trade,  as  was  the  case 
in  New  York  during  the  suspension  of  1887. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  the  depreciation 
of  the  paper  reached  nearly  60  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  neither  the  taxes,  the  cotton  loan, 
nor  the  investments  of  Northern  debts  sufficed 
to  stay  the  downward  tendency.  Nothing  but 
raismg  the  blockade,  and  permitting  the  real- 
ization of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  section  in 
produce  could  restore  the  finances. 

Failures, — ^The  political  events  of  the  year 
could  not  but  produce  the  most  disastrous  in- 
fluences upon  the  outstanding  credits  which  rep- 
resent the  commercial  business  of  the  country. 
But  this  influence  was  modified  by  two  leading 
circumstances.  One  was  that  the  panic  of  1867 
had  weeded  out,  so  to  speak,  the  weakest  of  the 
houses,  while  in  November,  1860,  when  affairs 
became  threatening,  the  fall  trade  was  passed, 
stocks  of  goods  on  hand  were  light,  and  there 
was  little  eflSart  to  prepare  for  a  large  spring 
business.  Hence  the  payments  due  in  the  spring 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  realized  before 
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FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1857  TO  ISCl. 


STATES. 


Xmo  York. 
New  York  Qty  and 

Brooklyn 

Albany 

BalfUu 

Oswego 

Rochester 

byraooBO 

Troy , 

Ullca 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
ifa9$achtuett«. 

Boston 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
P^nntylrania, 
PhilodolphU.... 

Pittsburg 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
JlHiioU. 

Chicago 

Renoaindcr  of  the  State. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
Shode  Aland, 

Providence 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
Michigan. 

Detroit 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
lotoa, 

Dubaqno 

Remainder  of  the  State. 

Indiana 

'^soonrtn. 

Milwaukee 

Remainder  of  the  State. 

yew  Jtrtty, 

Connecticut 

Maine 

New  Bampthire, 

Vermont 

Minnesota^  Kaneae^  and 
Territories. 

Total  Northern  States. 

Louieiana. 

New  Orleans 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
MieeourL 

St  Louis 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
Kentucky. 

Louisville. 

Remainder  of  the  State. 
South  Carolina, 

Charleston 

Remainder  of  the' State. 
Virainia, 

Richmond 

Renudnder  of  tho  State. 

Korth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Delaware   and  JHeirict 
qf  Columbia... 

Arkansas , 

Alabama 

MissisHppL 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Teaoas 

Total  Southern  States. 

Total  United  States... 


1S5T. 


No.        LinbUiUei. 


915 
85 
72 
13 
81 
29 
24 
20 

44' 

258 


280 

28 

826 

117 
199 


220 

85 
4 

84 

98 

86 
108 
189 

10 
101; 
66 
61 
81 
TO 
57 


4,257 


675 


4.982 


#135,129,000 

888,000 

4,224,000 

161,000 

850,000 

486,000 

1,607,000 

585,000 

6,789,000 

41,010,000 
2,611,000 

82,954,000 
1,188,000 
2,288,000 

6,572,000 
2,766,000 

8,898,000 

618,000 

2,857,000 

4,564,000 
105,000 

1,514,000 
1,004,000 

785,000 
1,888,000 
1,686,000 

880,000 
1,244,000 
1,142,000 
1,129,000 
1,060,000 
929,000 
473,000 

1,705,000 


$265,818,000 


16,285,000 
240,000 

5,522,000 
488,000 

8,206,000 
726,000 

757,000 
1,007,000 

922,000 
805,000 

781,000 

982,000 

1,171,000 

925,000 

261,000 
809,000 
295,000 
445,000 
712,000 
250,000 
898,000 


1858. 


406 

22 

86 

8 

15 
19 
10 
10 

840 

128 
128 

109 
22 
282 

87 
805 

51 

17 

814 

17 
18 

27 

120 

26 

94 

127 

21 
187 
60 
89 
61 
8T 
40 

90 


8,118 


$17,778,462 
845,708 
699,940 
78,600 
845,000 
408,500 
278,670 
212,220 
4,816,620 

4,178,925 
1,937,792 

10,002,885 

610,742 

4,647,666 

8,590,664 
4,978,810 

1,846,688 

266,000 

1,678,838 

874,000 
2n,928 

1,047,924 
1,781,480 

825,058 
2,196,122 
1,164,684 

814,475 
2,485,723 
n5,6O0 
2,213,480 
646,051 
408,152 
278,720 

1,865,810 


$78,608,747 


19 


20 
21 

25 
844 

90 
71 

46 
17 
48 
86 
103 
6 
28 


$8,465,000 
841,900 

.782,980 
609,000 

2,442,640 
620,996 

555,462 
682,000 

678,180 
249,900 

499,125 
2,188,800 
1,499,400 
1,415,243 

277,150 

789,500 

2,088,752 

1,058,000 

1,597,015 

142,440 

467,482 


$25,982,0001,112  $22,140,915 


$291 .750,(K)0  4.225'  $95,749,662 


1869. 


No.  LiabUlUo*. 


299 

11 

84 

11 

17 

17 

7 

8 

888 

128 
160 

106 

20 

866 


$18,818,000 
115,000 
880,000 


821 

72 
86 
846 

80 
10 

87 
95 

81 
187 
185 

22 
102 
55 
60 
61 
25 
86 

76 

2,959 


16 


28 
125 

78 
70 

81 
28 
46 
89 
81 
15 
81 


408,000 

19 

187,000 

81 

844,000 

16 

184,000 

12 

90,000 

12 

8,829,000 

851 

4,769,000 

172 

1^,000 

167 

8,689,000 

197,000 

8,846,000 

8,661,000 
8,778,000 

1,688,000 
1,288,000 
1,868,000 

846,000 
869,000 

1,051,000 
604,000 

660,000 

1,874,000 

869,000 

608,000 
1,051,000 
468,000 
879,000 
1,159,000 
807,000 
686,000 

1,867,000 


$51,814,000 


$809,000 
272,000 

1,528,000 
1,054,000 

1,892,000 
857,000 

809,000 
611,000 

827,000 
469,000 

411,000 
928,000 
849,000 
784,000 

195,000 
42*^.000 
6(»T,000 
894,000 
714,000 
115,000 
677,000 


1S60. 


No.      UabiliUM. 


428 


144 
89 

166 

66 

198 

68 
81 
196 

81 
16 

28 

70 

7 

88 

96 

81 
90 
41 
64 


46 


SBi 


$28,127,297 
1,686,000 
696,000 
148,000 
827,000 
126,000 
120,000 
186,000 
8,806,500 

4,956,760 
8,488,700 

6,107,986 

886,648 

1,970,800 

1,888,689 
8,789,416 

1,926,960 

619,300 

1,689,400 

798,000 
861,600 

897,476 
688,600 

106,000 
1,800,488 
1,004,000 

758,681 
1,898,700 
488,500 
401,500 
698,500 
818,000 
864,000 

1,878,000 


2,7$B  $61,789,474 


$1,408,000 
178,000 

2,024,600 
986,500 

8,881,500 
168,000 

807,706 
488,900 

649,000 
826,000 

411,666 

1,789,600 

428,000 

852,100 

818,000 
847,000 
498,500 
571,700 

1,705,500 
158,200 

1,821,000 


954  $18,080,000    948  $18,063,871 


8,913  $64,894,000  8,676  ,$79,807,846i 


1861. 


No.        LiabUlUtt. 


980 
47 
86 
18 
87 


85 


480 
868 


49 
827 

91 
860 

168 
88 
897 

64 
14 

60 
168 

10 
93 
268 

17 
118 
146 
181 
76 
90 
116 


No.  or 
Storw« 
perRc«> 

ord,iB 
18tl. 


$69,067,114 
8,848,600 
800,000 
180,000 
819,000 
649,000 
880,000 
859,000 
7,700,100 

18,817,161 
6,796,000 

81,894,868 

747,897 

8,948,500 

6,117,170 
4,911,800 

6,982,071 

604,000 

6,679,600 

1,098,000 
168,000 

1,119,200 
1,820,200 

870,000 
1,295,000 
8,662,000 

687,204 
8,187,500 
8,284,800 
8,594,000 
710,000 
840,090 
1,488,000 


66        4,918,600 


5,986;  $178,682,170 


100 
148. 


121 
14 


86 


1,058 


6,998 


$6,685,000 
825,000 

2,560,874 

1,484,000 

4,057,000 
104,000 

1,287,483 
6,654,100 

1,105,000 
269,000 

898,800 
1,186,200 

466,000 
1,667,800 

188.000 
227,000 
190,000 
790,500 
620,600 
46,000 
417,000 


$28,678,267 


$807,810,487 


19,127 

1,146 

980 

874 

663 

486 

681 

•    601 

19,644 

6,478 

18,026 

8,726 
1,851 
16,959 

1,754 
10,987 

8,595 

917 

16,841 

1,111 
1,284 


4,694 

821 
4,890 
7,904 

688 

8,958 
6,014 
6,866 
6,606 
8,176 
8,691 

8,870 


178,887 


8,866 
8,258 

1,SS0 

6,478 

8.887 
8,606 

1,188 
6,976 

887 
2,677 

1,290 
9,898 
4,193 
6,726 

8,971 

1,787 
8,688 
8,067 
6,426 
956 
8,695 


70,9< 


848,206 
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non-interoonrse  took  place.  The  number  of 
persons  doing  business  is  pretty  accurately  re- 
corded by  the  mercantile  agency  of  Dun  &  Co., 
whose  aTeiicies  extend  all  over  the  Union. 
[In  the  foregoing  table  the  failures  in  the  South- 
ern States  (with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  St  Louis,  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  District  of  Columbia,  which 
embrace  the  entire  year)  are  shown  to  Ist  May 
only.] 
The  comparative  aggregates  show  as  follows : 


TiAma. 

No.  StoTM. 

204,061 
229,784 
848^205 

No.F«U«d. 

Liabilitiet. 

1S5T    

4,983 
4,225 
8,913 
8,6T6 
6,998 

1291,750,000 
95,749.6ei 

1S58 

1350 

64,894,000 

13«0 

49,H»»T,H45 

1S61 

807,210,427 

In  the  Southern  States,  the  number  of  fail- 
ures for  the  entire  year  of  1857  was  675,  with 
an  indebtedness  of  $25,982,000,  while  the  par- 
tial returns  for  the  year  1861  reveal  1,058  fail- 
ure, with  liabilities  amounting  to  $28,678,257, 
although  the  returns  from  the  seceded  States 
embrace  a  period  of  only  four  months,  or  up  to 
May  1st,  when  the  regular  facilities  were  inter- 
rupted. The  unusual  amount  of  failures  in  that 
section  during  these  four  months,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  mainly  on  the  ground  that  many 
were  intentional,  in  order  to  evade  obligations 
due  at  the  North.  Subsequent  State  action, 
annulling  all  Northern  claims ;  the  entire  C4>s- 
sation  of  trade ;  and  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  South,  led  to  the  fear  that  the  entire 
indebtedness  of  that  section  would  be  swallowed 


up  in  carrying  on  the  war :  involvmg  a  general 
mercantile  bankruptcy  there. 

The  amount  of  the  mercantile  indebtedness 
of  the  South  to  Northern  merchants,  by  a  very 
close  examination  of  the  books,  confirmed  by 
other  sources  of  information,  appears  to  be  to 
the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, andBaltimore,  about  $211,000,000,  divided 
as  follows : 

New  York $189,800,000 

Phll»delphU. *4,«00,000 

Baltimore 19,000,000 

Boston 7,MO,000 

In  the  dry  goods  interest  alone  in  these 
cities  estimates  show  that  New  York  loses 
$75,000,000;  Philadelphia,  $14,000,000 ;  Balti- 
more, $6,500,000.  and  Boston  $2,000,000; 
making  a  total  indebtedness  to  the  dry  goods 
trade  of  $97,500,000.  From  this  and  other 
data,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  South  to  the 
Northern  States  are  estimated  at  nearly  $300,- 
000,000. 

The  cutting  off  of  such  an  amount  of  present 
means  was  a  severe  blow  to  Northern  deal- 
ers, and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few 
failures  took  place  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 
The  average  liabilities  of  the  Northern  failed 
firms  appear  to  have  been  about  $80,000 ;  if 
the  liabilities  of  the  whole  number  in  business 
are  as  large,  then  the  aggregate  of  Northern 
liabilities  is  $5,167,110,000,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  sum  of  outstanding  credits  much 
exceeds  this  amount.  In  New  York  City,  980 
firms  failed,  owin^  nearly  $70,000  each,  and 
there  are  19,127  still  in  business  that  probably 
owe  as  much,  which  would  give  $1,338,890,000 
of  credits. 


ITNITED  STATES  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  FKOM  JAN.  1  TO  DEa  81,  1S61. 


BlVSHTTB. 

itt  Six  MoBibi. 

8d  QoArter. 

4th  Qoartor. 

Toul. 

Costoms * 

#15,288,126  73 
25R,602  C8 
425,804  57 

$7,10'?.6U2  55 
85.967  03 
818,095  86 

$8,809,066  47 
89.6.'iS  46 
172,316  22 

$80,79&795  75 

Lands 

3H228  17 

MiftoellftneoTis ,-...,..  ...i..-,,  .r^,,--  -, ,.--»- 

915,716  65 

TntAl  nrdrtTS 

$15,972,088  08 

$7,552,605  44 

$8,521,041  15 

$82,045,740  57 

Three-years  Bonds,  7  8-10 

J«,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
16,000,000  00 

9,809,000  74 

$50,125,885  87 

15,620,000  00 

14,010.084  66 

12,877,730  00 

55,257  60 

21,850  00 

8,500  00 

$91,790,676  28 
18,480,000  00 

18,600  00 

438,000  00 

84,994,129  17 

$141,916,062  10 

Demand  Nnt.«« . » ^ » , ,  -  ^ 

84,100,000  00 

Treasury  Notes,  Act  of  March  2, 1 861 

17,019,084  66 

Sixty-days   **       **            »*           »•    

17,896,850  00 

Loan  AcL  Febrnarv  8. 1861 

16,055,257  50 

Oregon  War  Loan 

604,850  00 

Treasnrv  Notes.  Act  of  FebriwrY  8. 1861 

9,812,609  74 

Six  D«r  cent  Stock.  Actof  Jaly  17 

84,294,129  17 

Total  TiOans. r. r ........ t  .......... . 

$88,809,009  74 

$92,722,778  08 

$185,066,405  40 

$201,098,198  17 

Total  Means 

$49,281,048  72 

$100,27^443  47 

♦148,587,446  55 

$298,148,988  74 

Expenses. 
ClvflList       

$10,829,867  22 

1,924,858  77 

15,282,529  61 

7,964,819  04 

$6,140,774  05 
1,124,825  92 

58,845,125  68 
9,799,808  88 

$4,788,406  70 

469,162  80 

84,668,889  82 

9,779,288  44 

$21,708,547  97 

Interior 

8,518,842  49 

War 

158,241,044  51 

Navy 

27.548,860  81 

Total 

$85,951,069  54 

$75,410,028  98 

$99,645,197  26 

$211,006,295  78 

Interest 

$2,172,827  21 
2,104,808  00 
6,900,000  00 
2,786,042  95 

$202,052  61 

1,886,151  50 

400  00 

10,541,100  00 

10,250,000  00 

$8,7SS..'>26  86 

203,800  00 

429,000  00 

12,480,(»0  00 

28,500,050  00 

$6,112,906  18 

Treasory  Notes,  Dec.  1857 

4,143,759  60 

»♦            »r^    «     i8(jo 

7,829,400  00 

•*            "      Mar  1861    

25,757,192  95 

Short  Loan.  Jnlv  17. 1861 

88,750,060  00 

Total  paid  for  debt 

$18,062,673  16 
49,918,747  70 

022.829,704  U 
98,289,788  09 

$45,800,926  36 
144,948,128  62 

v«8>.093,308  63 

Total  expenses  and  debt. 

293,099,604  41 

Note.— The  payments  here  stated  were  as  ftir  as  they  were  actually  made.    Very  large  amounts  were,  however^ 
thrown  ahead,  to  oe  met  out  of  fUtnre  means,  and  to  come  into  next  year's  accounts. 
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FLORIDA, 


FLORIDA,  although  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  population,  yet  in  consequence  of  its 
location  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  the 
Union.  Situated  south  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, it  extends  as  a  peninsula  a  distance  of 
385  miles ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  small  portion 
of  Alabama.  Between  her  shores  and  Cuba  is 
the  gulf  channel,  which  is  strictly  tlie  mouth 
of  the  gulf  and  the  outlet  for  its  commerce. 
Florida  was  purchased  of  Spain  by  the  United 
States  in  1820.  Vast  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States,  for  the  security  of 
commerce,  by  erecting  establishments  which 
fringe  her  borders.  Her  series  of  light-houses 
embrace  Cape  Canaveral,  Jupiter,  Cape  Florida, 
Carysfort,  Sombrero,  Sand  Key,  Key  West, 
Tortugasj  and  Loggerhead.  Fort  Taylor  at  Key 
West  and  Fort  Jefferson  at  Tortugas,  an  island 
west  of  Key  West,  the  first  nearly  done  and 
quite  capable  of  defence  and  the  second  more 
than  half  complete,  have  each  cost  about  a  mill- 
ion and  a  quarter.  At  Key  West  are  a  naval 
coal  depot  and  wharf,  the  marine  hospital,  army 
barracks,  admiralty  courts,  and  an  extensive 
wrecking  organization. 

The  population  of  the  State,  in  1860,  was 
77,778  whites,  908  free  colored,  and  61,768 
slaves;  total,  140,939.  The  ratio  of  increase 
during  the  preceding  ten  years  was  for  whites 
6,477;  free  colored,  258;  slave,  6,709.  The 
Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  Senate 
consists  of  nineteen  members,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  Uouse  of  forty  members,  elected 
annually.  The  term  of  the  Governor,  John 
Milton,  expires  in  1865.  The  public  men  of 
the  State  were  enlisted  in  the  secession  at  its 
earliest  period.  Her  Senators  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, in  secret  caucus,  with  those  from  other 
States  to  devise  the  plan  of  action.  Prompt 
measures  were  also  taken  by  the  State  author- 
ities to  secure  success.  At  an  early  day  a  State 
Convention  was  called  to  meet  on  the  6th  of 
January,  to  which  delegates  were  at  once 
elected.  The  Convention  assembled  at  Talla- 
hassee on  the  day  appointed.  It  consisted  of 
sixty-seven  members,  one-third  of  whom  were 
regarded  as  in  favor  of  cooperation.  On  the 
7th,  a  resolution  declaring  the  right  and  duty  of 
Florida  to  secede  was  pas^ — ayes,  62 ;  noes,  5. 

On  the  10th  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  62  ayes  to  7  noes.  The 
following  is  the  ordinance : 

Whfrtof,  All  hope  of  preserring  the  Union  upon 
terms  consistent  witn  the  safetj*  andnonor  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  has  been  fully  dissi})ated  by  the  recent 
indications  of  the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  the  free  States  ;  therefore, 

^  it  enacted  by  tJupeopU  of  Florida,  in  convention 
<usemhUd,  That  it  is  undoubtedly  the  right  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  at  such  time  and  for  such 
cause  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  such  States, 
acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  may  be  just  and 
proper,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and,  in  tne  opin- 
ion of  this  Convention,  the  existing  causes  are  such  as 
to  compel  Florida  to  proceed  to  exercise  this  right 

We,  the  people  of  tne  State  of  Florida,  in  Convention 


assembled,  do  solemnly  ordain,  publish,  and  dedwre 
that  the  State  of  Florida  hereby  withdraws  herself  from 
the  Confederacy  of  States  existing  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  from  the  existing 
Government  of  the  said  States ;  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  her  and  the  Ctovemmcnt  of  said 
States  ought  to  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  totallr  an- 
nulled, and  said  Union  of  States  dissolved ;  ana  the 
State  of  Florida  is  herebv  declared  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent nation ;  and  that  all  ordinances  heretofore 
adopted,  in  so  far  as  they  create  or  recognize  said 
Union,  are  rescinded ;  and  all  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
in  force  in  this  State,  in  so  far  as  they  recognize  or  as- 
sent to  said  Union,  be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  Convention,  at  a  subsequent  date,  was 
addressed  by  the  Commissioner  from  South 
Carolina,  L.  W.  Spratt.  In  his  address  he  ad- 
mits that,  if  the  Southern  people  had  been  left 
to  consult  their  own  interests  in  the  matter, 
apart  fh)m  the  complications  superinduced  by 
the  action  of  South  Carolina,  they  would  never 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  initiate  the  movement 
in  which,  for  reasons  partly  long  conceived  and 
partly  fortuitous,  she  had  now,  as  she  thinks, 
succeeded  in  involving  them. 

The  other  acts  of  the  Convention  completed 
the  work  commenced  by  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession. Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  with  instructions  to  cooper- 
ate with  those  from  other  States  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government  independent  of  the  United 
States.  A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  pass  such  measures 
as  would  give  strength  to  the  executive  officers 
in  tlieir  new  position.  An  act  authorizing  the 
issue  of  $500,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes  and 
another  staying  the  issue  of  executions  upon 
the  judgments  in  cases  of  civil  contract  were 
passed.  Another  act,  to  define  treason,  was 
adopted,  which  declared  that,  "  on  the  event 
of  any  actual  collision  between  the  troops  of 
the  late  Federal  Union  and  those  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  make  public  proc- 
lamation of  the  fact,  and  thereafter  the  act  of 
holding  office  under  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  declared  treason,  and  the  person  con- 
victed should  suffer  death."  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  the  14th  of  February. 
On  the  next  day  the  Legislature  a^oumed. 

The  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.  S.  schooner  Dana  were  seized,  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Governor,  at  the 
same  time  those  in  Alabama  were  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  that  State.  At  the  most  im- 
portant forts,  as  Pickens,  Jefferson,  and  Taylor, 
there  were  such  garrisons  as  were  able  to  de- 
fend them.  The  investment  of  the  former  was 
immediately  made  by  the  troops  from  Florida, 
with  reGnforcements  from  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  The  navy  yard  and  forts  on 
the  mainlana  at  Pensacola  were  thus  occupied, 
but  Pickens  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieg- 
ers .  The  entire  force  furnished  from  the  State 
to  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government 
has  been  estimated  at  10,000  men.  Those  in 
the  service  for  twelve  months  and  longer  were 
much  less  in  number. 
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FORTS  AND  ARSENALS,  Mints  ant> 
LiGHT-nocsEs,  IX  THE  Seckded  States.  All 
tho  property  of  tho  United  States  in  the  seced- 
ing  States  was  taken  possession  of  hj  the  State 
aathorities  either  immediately  before  or  soon 
after  the  passage  of  their  ordinances  of  secession. 
In  all  cases,  this  property  was  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  when  the  State  in 
which  it  was  located  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  position  assumed  was,  that 
the  forts  had  been  constnicted  by  the  United 
States  with  the  public  money  for  the  defence  of 
each  State,  consequently  whea  the  State  be- 
came independent,  or  joined  another  Union, 
^e  had  a  title  to  the  property,  arising  out  of 
her  interest,  above  all  other  parties.  This  seijt- 
ure  was  therefore  justified  by  the  State  author- 
ities on  the  ground  of  self-defence,  and  prom- 
ises were  offered  to  account  for  the  property  In 
a  general  and  final  settlement  with  the  United 
SUtes.  This  argument  was  extended  to  justify 
the  seizure  of  mints,  arsenals,  custom-houses, 
post-offices,  and  hospitals.  The  property  thus 
taken  possession  of,  is  of  national  magnitude, 
and  would  constitute  a  splendid  outfit  to  a  new 
Confederacy.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
details,  any  further  than  to  describe  the  forts, 
arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses,  and  light-houses. 
Every  village  had  its  post-office,  with  its  outfit; 
ships  were  lying  at  the  navy  yards,  plantations 
of  live  oak  were  growing,  and  much  other  val- 
uable property  was  scattered  through  States, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

Foxtrs. 

J^ort  OohmU  was  erected  as  one  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  harbor  of  SmithviUe,  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  erected  at  a  cotft  of  $571,221.  The 
fort  was  under  the  charge  of  Brigadier-General 
Foster,  captain  of  En^^neers  until  the  16th  of 
April,  when  it  was  ti^en  possession  of  by  a 
military  company  from  Wilmington.  The  fort 
was  generally  in  good  repair.  The  shot  fur- 
naces required  rebuilding  A  few  guns  of  in- 
ferior calibre  were  on  hand,  without  carriages. 
The  fronts  of  the  work  bearing  upon  the  en- 
trance were  deficient  in  gun  circles. 

F&rt  Johmton  was  seized  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  two  miles  from  the  month  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  forms  one  of  the  defences  of  Smith- 
viUe harbor. 

Fort  MacoUj  in  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N. 
Carolina,  was  seized  about  the  middle  of  April. 
It  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Foster.  Its  construction  cost  $463,790.  At 
the  time  of  its  seizure  a  few  guns  were  mount- 
ed on  weak  carriages,  the  shot  furnace  required 
rebuilding,  and  the  wood  work,  drawbridge,  and 
embankment  of  the  causeway  needed  repairs. 

Fort  Sumter,    See  Sumteb. 

Fiyrt  Johnston  was  constructed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  barracks  and  quarters  were  in  such  bad 
order  as  to  be  almost  uninhabitable.  The  posi- 
tion was  occupied  on  the  2d  of  January  by  the 


State  troops.  A  small  battery  of  three  guoi 
was  soon  after  built  adjoining  the  barracks. 

Fort  Pinchney^  in  Charleston  harbor,  was 
seized  by  the  State  troops  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. The  Lieutenant  in  charge  was  suffered 
to  leave  with  the  workmen ;  but  all  the  public 
property  was  taken  possession  of,  including  the 
mess  propertr  and  one  month^s  provisions  for 
the  engineer  force.  The  armament  of  the  fort 
was  all  mounted,  except  two  or  three  guns  on 
the  barbette  tier,  and  one  42-pounder  in  the 
casemate  tier.  The  carriages  were  in  good 
order  and  pretty  good.  The  magazine  was  well 
furnished  with  implements,  and  contained  some 
powder.  The  fort  was  generally  in  excellent 
condition.    Its  cost  was  $53,800. 

Fort  Moultrie,-^The  work  of  preparing  this 
fort,  which  Is  situated  in  Charleston  harbor, 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  commenced  in  August, 
1860,  and  was  diligently  prosecuted  ud  to  the 
day  of  its  evacuation,  December  26th,  1860. 
In  this  time,  the  large  accumulation  of  sand 
which  overtopped  the  scarp  wall  on  the  sea 
front  was  removed  to  the  front  and  formed 
into  a  fflacis ;  a  wet  ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide,  dug 
around  the  fort ;  two  planking  caponnieres  or 
brick,  built  to  flank  with  theur  fire  the  three 
water  fronts;  a  bastionet  for  musketry  con- 
structed at  the  northwest  angle;  a  picket 
fence  built  around  the  fort  oordering  the 
ditch,  and  protected  by  a  small  glacis ;  merlons 
constructea  on  the  whole  of  the  east  fix)nt; 
communications  opened  through  the  quarters ; 
a  bridge  built  connecting  them  with  the  guard- 
house ;  and  the  latter  loop-holed  for  musketry, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a  citadel. 

The  fort  is  an  enclosed  water  battery,  having 
a  front  on  the  south  or  water  side,  of  throo 
hundred  feet  It  is  built  with  salient  and  re- 
entering angles  on  all  sides,  and  is  admirably 
adapted,  in  its  plan,  for  defence,  either  from  the 
attack  of  a  storming  party^  or  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. The  outer  and  mner  walls  are  of 
brick,  capped  with  stone,  and  filled  in  with  earth, 
making  a  solid  wall  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 
The  height  of  the  wall  f^om  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  twenty  feet. 
The  commandant  of  the  fort  for  many  years  was 
Colonel  Gardner,  but  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1860,  Mfgor  Robert  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  was 
ordered  to  that  post  Dis  position  on  the  24th 
of  December,  is  thus  described  by  himself: 

"  When  I  inform  you  that  our  garrison  con- 
sists of  only  sixty  effective  men,  and  that  we 
are  in  a  very  indifferent  work,  the  walls  of 
which  are  only  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
that  we  have,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  our  walls,  sand  hills  which  command 
our  work,  and  which  afford  admirable  sites  for 
batteries,  and  the  finest  covers  for  sharpshooters^ 
and  that  beside  this,  there  are  numerous  houses, 
some  of  them  within  pistol-shot,  you  will  at 
once  see  that,  if  attacked  in  force,  headed  by 
any  one  but  a  simpleton,  there  is  scarce  a  possi- 
bility of  our  being  able  to  hold  out  long  enough 
to  enable  our  friends  to  come  to  our  succor." 
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Meanwhile,  although  6trend;heniDg  his  own 
position,  he  urged  forward  tn©  completion  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  mounting  its  heavy  ord- 
nance. "When  it  was  done  he  resolved  to  aban- 
don Moultrie  and  occupy  Sumter — ^to  leave  the 
weaker  and  hold  the  stronger  position. 

The  evacuation  took  phice  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  December,  commencing  about  eight 
o'clock.  The  men  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  with  knapsacks  packed,  but 
up  to  the  moment  of  their  leaving  had  no  idea 
of  abandoning  the  post.  They  were  reviewed 
on  parade,  and  were  then  ordered  to  two 
schooners,  lying  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  em- 
barked, taking  with  them  all  the  necessaries, 
stores,  &c.,  requisite  in  their  evacuation.  Sev- 
eral trips  were  made,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
provisions  and  camp  furniture  were  transported 
under  cover  of  night.  By  daylight  the  entire 
force  was  within  the  walls  of  Sumter  except 
Captain  Foster  and  eight  men.  Before  evacu- 
ating the  fort,  the  guns  were  spiked,  the  gun 
carriages  on  the  front,  looking  towards  Fort 
Sumter,  burnt,  and  the  flag  staff  cut  down.  The 
instructions  under  which  M^or  Anderson  acted 
were  the  following : 

"  Memorandum  of  Verbal  Instructions  to  Mmor 

Anderson^  First  Artillery^  Commanding  Fort 

Moultrie^  S.  0. 

*'  You  are  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the 
Secretary  of  "War  that  a  collision  of  the  troops 
with  the  people  of  the  State  shall  be  avoided, 
and  of  his  studi^  determination  to  pursue  a 
course  with  reference  to  the  military  force  and 
forts  in  this  harbor  which  shall  guard  against 
such  a  collision.  He  has,  therefore,  carefully 
abstained  from  increasing  the  force  at  this 
point,  or  taking  any  measures  which  might  add 
to  tlie  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on  the  con- 
fidence he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not 
attempt  by  violence  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
public  works,  or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 

"  But  as  the  counsel  and  acts  of  rash  and  im- 
pulsive persons  may  possibly  disappoint  these 
expectations  of  the  Government,  he  deems  it 
proper  that  you  should  be  prepared  with  in- 
structions to  meet  so  unhappy  a  contingency. 
He  has,  therefore,  directed  me,  verbally,  to 
give  you  such  instinictions : 

"  You  are  carefully  to  avoid  every  act  which 
would  needlessly  tend  to  provoke  aggression, 
and  for  that  reason,  you  are  not,  without  neces- 
sity, to  take  up  any  position  which  could  be 
construed  into  the  assumption  of  a  hostile  atti- 
tude; but  you  are  to  hold  possession  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor,  and  if  attacked,  you  are  to 
defend  yourself  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
smallness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you, 
perhaps,  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three 
forts,  but  an  attack  on,  or  an  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  either  of  them,  will  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  you  may  then  put 
your  command  into  either  of  them  which  you 
may  deem  most  proper  to  increase  its  power  of 


resistance.  You  are  also  authorized  to  take 
similar  steps  wherever  you  have  tangible  evi- 
dence of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a  hostile 
act.  D.  P.  BrxLEB, 

"  Asst.  Adjutant-GeneraL 
"Fort  Mocltbie,  S. C,  Dee,  11, 1860." 

"  This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instructions  to 
Migor  Buell. 

"  John  B.  Flotd,  Secretary  of  War." 

The  fort  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by 
South  Carolina  troops.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  done  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-wit- 


"  About  seven  o'clock  the  tramp  of  detach- 
ments from  the  artillery  regiments  was  heard, 
and  the  Washington  Artillery,  the  German  Ar- 
tillery, the  Lafayette  Artillery,  and  the  Marion 
Artillery,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  rank  and  file,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Wilmot  G.  DeSaussure,  were  soon 
embarked  on  board  the  Nina  and  General 
Clinch,  and  steamed  away  down  the  harbor 
towards  Sullivan's  Island.  Among  those  on 
board  were  Colonel  Charles  Alston,  Aid  to  the 
Governor,  and  Captain  Humphreys,  of  the 
arsenal.  On  reaching  the  island  these  two  last- 
named  gentlemen  approached  the  gate,  and  the 
sentinel,  in  accordance,  it  is  said,  with  orders, 
surrendered  on  demand.  The  troops  then 
quietly  took  possession,  and  the  Palmetto  flag 
was  soon  waving  over  the  time-honored  fortifi- 
cations. Three  rockets  (the  signal  agreed  upon) 
were  then  sent  up,  to  notify  the  people  in  the 
city  that  the  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and  the  newly-installed  garrison  betook  them- 
selves, as  best  they  might,  to  devising  the  ways 
and  means  of  comfort  and  protection." 

The  labor  of  placing  the  fort  in  a  condition 
for  an  attack  on  Sumter  was  soon  commenced. 

Under  the  direction  of  Major  Ripley,  with  a 
black  brigade  of  picks  and  shovels,  breastworks 
were  thrown  up,  and  heavy  guns  mounted,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  fort  was  changed,  and  almost  attained  its 
utmost  state  of  efllciency.  Huge  heaps  of  sand- 
bags surmounted  the  ramparts,  faced  with  pal- 
metto logs  and  covered  with  hides,  from  the 
embrasures  of  which  the  grim  dogs  of  war  pro- 
truded their  muzzles,  nine  of  them  levelled  direct 
at  Fort  Sumter.  What  is  conceived  to  be  the 
weakest  point  in  the  granite  mass  had  been 
selected  as  the  mark  at  which  all  these  cannon 
were  pointed.     The  interior  of  the  fort  also 

S resented  a  most  warlike  aspect.  The  oven  for 
ot  shot  was  in  readiness,  like  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  for  firing  up  at  any  moment,  and  all  the 
equipments  for  carnage  piled  up  aronnd  the 
gun  carriages.  The  magazine  was  buried  in  a 
cavern  of  sand  bags,  and  was  believed  to  be  be- 
yond tiie  reach  of  shot  or  shell.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  made  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  men,  but  for  receiving  the  baUs  of  Sumter 
with  the  least  possible  damage. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, her  raking  fire  against  Fort  Moultrie  was 
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very  destructive  of  property.  An  intelligent 
eye- witness  of  the  scene  immediately  afterwards, 
described  it  by  stating  that,  upon  entering,  *^  the 
eye  falls  upon  the  battered  walls  of  the  arch- 
way, with  openings  in  some  places  large  enough 
for  windows.  In  other  places  may  be  seen  the 
banging  splinters  of  the  rafters,  lar^  pieces  of 
ceiling  seemingly  about  to  drop,  while  the  holes 
in  the  roof  throw  a  clear  light  over  the  scene 
of  destruction.  All  of  the  officers'  quarters 
were  battered  with  seven,  eight,  or  ten  balls, 
which  penetrated  the  whole  depth  of  the  build- 
ing. The  western  wall  on  the  upj^  balcony 
was  entirely  shot  away.  The  barracks  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  furnace  for 
heating  hot  shot  was  struck  four  times;  the 
flag  of  the  Confederate  States  received  three 
shots  and  the  Palmetto  flag  four.  The  merlons 
of  sand-bags,  &c.,  remain  unbroken.  On  the  out- 
side walls  over  one  hundred  shots  were  counted. 
Even  the  beds  and  bedding  in  the  officers'  quar- 
ters and  the  men's  barracks  were  cut  and  torn. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  bomb-proof  shelter  the 
loss  of  life  would  no  doubt  have  been  appall- 
ing." Nearly  twenty  houses  in  the  neignbor- 
h(K>d  of  the  fort,  were  injured  by  the  fire  from 
Sumter. 

Fort  Pulcuhi, — This  fort  is  erected  on  Oook- 
spur  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River 
in  Georgia.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Count 
Pulaski,  the  distinguished  Polish  general  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  American  freedom  in  the 
Revolution.  It  effectually  guards  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  river.  All  vessels  of  any  size 
have  to  pass  under  its  guns.  Cockspur  Island 
b  separated  from  Tybee  Island  by  a  narrow 
curve  of  the  sea.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagon, 
with  the  base  line  or  curtain  face  inland,  and 
the  other  faces  casemated  and  bearing  upon  the 
approaches.  The  curtain,  which  is  simply 
crenellated,  is  covered  by  a  redan,  surrounoled 
by  a  deep  ditch,  inside  the  parapet  of  which 
are  granite  platforms  ready  for  the  reception 
of  gUDS.  The  parapet  is  thick,  and  the  coun- 
terscarp is  faced  with  solid  masonry.  Sand- 
bag traverses  guard  the  magazine  door,  and 
every  thing  is  in  as  good  trim.  The  walls 
are  exceedingly  solid,  and  well-built  of  hard 
gray  brick,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  thickness, 
the  casemates  and  bombproofs  being  lofty  and 
capacious.  A  foil  garrison  of  the  fort  is  650 
men.  The  work  is  intended  for  128  guns. 
They  are  long  82's,  with  a  few  42'8  and  col- 
umbiads.  The  10-inch  columbiads  are  en  'bar- 
hette.  There  are  three  furnaces  for  heating 
red-hot  shot 

This  fort  was  seized  by  order  of  Governor 
Brown  on  the  3d  of  January.  At  the  time,  this 
was  stated  to  have  been  done  to  prevent  its 
seizure  by  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple. Subsequently,  however,  the  apprehensions 
which  led  to  this  seizure  proved  to  be  ground- 
less. They  were  excited  by  fabulous  telegraphic 
despatches  sent  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
At  the  time  of  its  seizure  there  were  sixty  guns 
mounted.    It  cost  the  Government  $988,859. 


Previously  it  had  been  in  the  care  of  two  men, 
who  were  employed  in  keeping  the  grassed  sur- 
&oes  fVee  from  weeds  and  m  taking  care  of  the 
property. 

Fart  JacUon  was  seized  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  together  with  Fort  Pulaski.  Its 
cost  of  construction  was  $182,000.  It  is  so 
situated  as  to  serve  as  one  of  the  defences  of 
Savannah  River.  At  the  time  of  its  seizure,  it 
was  under  the  charge  of  a  fort -keeper  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  grassed  surfaces  free  from 
weeds  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  property. 

Fort  Clinch^  situated  on  Amelia  Island,  Flor- 
ida, was  in  process  of  construction  until  the 
time  of  its  seizure  by  the  Confederates  in  Jan- 
uary. There  had  been  expended  then  upwards 
of  $170,000.  The  north  bastion  was  about 
^  completed,  the  curtain  connecting  it  with  the 
northwest  bastion  completed,  and  the  other 
bastions  and  curtains  connecting  were  in  a  very 
forward  state.  Amelia  Island  is  on  the  north- 
east of  Florida.  The  town  of  Femandina  is 
situated  upon  it.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
below  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Fort  Manon  was  erected  by  tlie  Spaniards 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was 
formerly  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Mark.  This 
fort  and  also  the  arsenal  were  seized  by  troops 
of  SL  Augustine  on  the  7th  of  January,  under 
an  order  fK>m  the  Governor  of  the  State.  This 
was  some  days  before  information  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  State  was  received.  The  troops 
immediately  commenced  to  mount  the  82's  and 
the  8-inch  howitzers.  The  United  States  had 
expended  over  $51,000  upon  the  works. 

Fbrt  Bairamca^  situated  in  Pensacola  harbor 
opposite  its  entrance,  was  built  by  the  Span- 
ianis  and  captured  from  them  by  General  Jack- 
son. It  is  a  circular  work  and  remained  in  a 
desolate  condition  many  years.  Subsequently 
it  was  put  in  repairs  by  the  United  States,  and 
seized  by  Confederate  troops  on  the  12th  of 
January,  who  immediately  mounted  upon  it 
three  8-inch  Paixhans,  two  8-inch  columbiads, 
elQven  82'8,  eight  24's,  four  18's,  and  ten  12 
pounders.  A  full  complement  of  the  fort  is 
forty-nine  guns. 

Fort  Mckaey  one  of  the  defences  of  Pensa- 
cola harbor,  was  seized  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary. This  fort  is  built  on  a  low  sand  spit  of 
the  mainland,  and  appears  at  a  distance  to  rise 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  further  seaward  than 
Fort  Pickens,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel.  A  detachment  of  about  twenty 
men  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 
It  cost  the  United  States  $444,426. 

Fort  Morgan  is  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
harbor,  which  it  effectually  guards.  It  was 
seized  on  the  4th  of  January  by  Alabama  troops, 
and  garrisoned  by  them,  under  orders  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Preparation  had  been 
made  to  repair  the  wharf  at  the  fort,  and  the 
work  had  been  commenced.  This  structure 
had  cost  the  United  States  $1,242,552. 

Fort  Gaines  is  on  Dauphin  Island,  up  the  en* 
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trance  to  Mobile  Larbor.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  in  active  progress  at  the  time  of 
its  seizure  by  Alabama  troops.  Tliere  had  then 
been  expended  $221,500. 

Fort  on  Ship  Island, — It  was  visited  by  an 
armed  body  of  men  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  by  a  second  party  on  the  same  afternoon, 
who  left  some  of  their  number  on  the  island. 
On  the  20th,  a  third  armed  body  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  work,  when  it  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing condition :  Four  embrasures  from  the 
northeast  angle  built  up,  ready  for  covering 
ai'ches.  All  the  other  embrasures,  except  one, 
had  the  irons  in  place  and  leaded.  The  land 
front,  mostly  at  the  reference,  (18'  4",)  the  con- 
crete of  the  south  half  not  being  all  in.  It  was 
subsequently  recovered  by  the  United  States 
without  material  injury.  It  was  designed  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  forts  on  the  Southern 
coast. 

Fort  St,  Philip,  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  one  of  the  defences  to  New  Orleans, 
was  under  the  supervision  of  M^jor  Beauregard. 
Operations  were  in  progress  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages occasioned  to  the  levees  by  a  storm,  and  to 
protect  the  river  shore  by  a  wooden  revetment, 
when  the  fort  was  seized  by  State  troops. 
This  took  place  on  the  10th  of  January.  The 
orders  given  to  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  New  Orleans  were  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  forts ;  to  take  possession  of 
them,  haul  down  the  United  States  flag  floating 
there,  and  hoist  the  Pelican  flag  forthwith.  Ho 
was  further  instructed  to  hold  said  forts  and  de- 
fend them  to  the  last  extremity.  Cost  $268,734. 
Fort  Jackson^  likewise  under  the  supervision 
of  Major  Beauregard,  was  another  or  the  de- 
fences of  New  Orleans,  and  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Materials  had  been  collected 
at  this  fort  for  the  construction  of  the  lower 
battery,  which  was  prevented  by  its  seizure  on 
the  lOtli  of  January.  The  cost  of  this  fort  had 
been  $837,608. 

Fort  Livingston,  on  Grand  Terre  Island,  Bar- 
rataria  Bay,  was  seized  about  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary by  State  troops  of  Louisiana.  The  cost 
of  this  fort  had  been  $862,379. 

Fort  Brown,  situated  at  Brownsville,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  evacuated  on  the  5  th  of 
March.  The  troops  were  taken  on  board  the 
steamship  Daniel  Webster,  which  had  been  sent 
from  New  York  to  receive  and  bring  them  to 
that  city.  The  fort  was  then  occupied  by 
Texas  troops. 

Fort  Smith  is  a  village  in  Sebastian  County, 
Arkansas.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  163  miles  west-northwest  of 
Little  Rock,  and  on  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State.  The  United  States  post  located 
there  was  occupied  by  State  troops  on  the  21st 
of  April.  The  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Solon  Borland,  ordered  by  Governor 
Rector,  consisted  of  five  companies,  well  armed, 
drilled,  and  in  uniform.  They  arrived  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  The  United 
States  officer  stationed  there,  Captain  Sturgis, 


left  about  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the 
State  troops,  taking  with  him  twenty-three 
wagons  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  and 
mules.  He  crossed  the  plateau  without  arous- 
ing any  suspicions  of  his  purpose,  and  placed 
himself  in  safety  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pur- 
suers. The  fruits  of  the  expedition  to  the  State 
comprised  6,000  bushels  of  com,  600  tons  of 
hay,  100  mules,  a  number  of  wagons,  a  large 
quantity  of  quartermaster's  stores,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  buildings  of  the  fort,  which  were 
very  fine— constituting  a  property  worth  about 
tliree  hundsed  thousand  dollars. 

▲B8ENALB. 

Avgusta  is  the  second  city  in  population  in 
Georgia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Savannah  River, 
231  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  Iiead  of 
navigation.  An  arsenal  of  the  United  States 
was  established  here  which  the  State  authori- 
ties determined  to  seize.  On  the  24th  January 
seven  hundred  State  troops  assembled  in  the 
city  for  the  purpose.  Governor  Brown  being 
present  demanded  of  the  officer  in  charge  its 
surrender,  on  the  ground  that  the  retention  of 
foreign  troops  upon  the  soil  of  Georgia  was  an 
act  of  hostility.  Tlie  commander  of  the  arsenal, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  vain,  capitulated. 
The  contents  of  the  arsenal  were  a  fine  battery 
of  two  12-pound  howitzers,  two  cannon  about 
twenty  thousand  muskets  and  rifles,  many  of 
them  of  the  best  kind,  and  also  large  stores  of 
powder,  balls,  &c 

Baton  JRovge  Arsenah^Tho  United  States 
arsenal  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana, 
was  ordered  to  be  seized  by  Governor  Moore 
on  the  8th  of  January.  The  military  force 
from  New  Orleans  was  taken  on  the  steamboat 
National,  and  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  A  demonstration  of  at- 
tack h^  been  made  on  that  day  by  the  military 
of  Baton  Rouge,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  surrender  the 
arsenal  by  Major  Haskins,  who  was  in  charge. 
There  were  three  hundred  of  these  troops  un- 
der arms  throughout  the  day,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Walton.  It  was  determined  to  at- 
tack the  post  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  11th, 
unless  the  garrison  should  decide  to  capitulate. 
Eight  men  were  under  arms  in  the  arsenal. 
The  next  day,  however,  a  surrender  was  made 
and  the  New  Orleans  troops  took  possession. 
On  an  examination  of  the  arsenal  there  were 
found  fifty  thousand  stand  of  small-arms,  four 
howitzers,  twenty  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  one 
battery  of  six  and  another  of  twelve-pounders, 
three  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  large 
amount  of  fixed  ammunition,  cannon  balls,  shells, 
military  equipments,  &c. 

Charleston, — The  areenal  located  at  Charles- 
ton was  in  charge  of  a  few  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  sufficient  to  look  after  its  safety  in 
the  most  peaceful  times.  Soon  after  the  excite- 
ment connected  with  the  secession  movement 
in  the  State  began,  a  small  body  of  militia  were 
placed  there  as  a  guard,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
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any  injary  from  an  excited  population.  But 
when  M^or  Anderson  removed  h\s  small  force 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  Castle 
Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie  were  occupied  by 
State  troops,  this  guard  at  the  arsenal  likewise 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
The  United  States  officers  hitherto  in  command 
were  of  course  respectfully  relieved  by  them. 
The  arsenal  contained  at  the  time  seventy  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  and  other  military  stores, 
which  were  estimated  in  value  at  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  the  captain  of 
the  revenue  cutter,  Wm.  Aiken,  transferred  the 
vessel  to  the  State  authorities. 

Fayettetille,  —  The  arsenal  at  FayetteviUe, 
North  Carolina,  was  surrendered  on  the  22d  of 
ApriL  A  force  of  about  eight  hundred  marched 
to  attack  it,  although  there  were  less  than  sixty 
men  there  for  its  defence.  After  the  surrender 
thirty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  seven  thou- 
sand of  which  were  of  the  very  best  kind,  were 
found,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  cannon, 
ball,  powder,  &c. 

Little  Roch,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  southern 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
Cnited  States  arsenal  located  here  was  seized 
by  the  State  forces  on  the  5th  of  February.  A 
small  body  of  troops  from  Helena  came  to  Lit- 
tle Jiook  detertpined  upon  its  capture,  and  re- 
quested the  Government  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  movement.  Accordingly  a  de- 
mand was  made,  and  after  negotiation  and  some 
delay  a  surrender  took  place. 

Mt,  Vernon  Arsenal, — It  is  located  forty- 
five  miles  above  Mobile,  and  was  seized  on  the 
4th  of  January,  by  order  of  Grovemor  Moore 
of  Alabama.  It  contained  at  the  time  of  seizure 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arm;},  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder. 

There  were  also  small  arsenals  at  Appalachi- 
cola  and  St  Augustine  in  Florida. 

Ordnance  Depot  at  San  Antonio^  Texas j  was 
the  name  given  to  certain  public  buildings 
belonging  to  the  United  States  at  that  place. 
These  were  given  up  with  their  contents  to 
the  State  of  Texas  by  General  Twiggs.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  property : 

1,800  males,  valued  at  $50  each, $90,000 

500  wagons,      "      $U0    " 70,000 

950  horses,        «      $150    '* 142,500 

600  harnesses,  "        $50    " 25,000 

Tools,  wagon  materials,  iron  nails,  horse  and 

mole  shoes, 250,000 

Com, 7,000 

Clothing, 150,000 

Commissary  stores, 75,000 

Ordnance  stores, 400,000 

Total,        $1,200,500 

exclusive  of  the  public  buildings.  The  prop- 
erty was  estimated  to  be  worth  to  the  State  of 
Texas  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

General  Twiggs,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  army, 
and  a  native  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  in 


command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  secession  ordinance 
by  the  convention  of  that  State.  The  militarv 
force  under  his  command  was  sufiicient,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  the  Union  in 
the  State,  to  have  controlled  the  State.  Instead 
of  taking  this  loyal  course,  he  ordered  every 
thing  to  be  surrendered  to  tlie  State  authori- 
ties. Some  of  the  officers  under  his  command 
refused  to  obey,  and  were  withdrawn  with  their 
men  by  the  Federal  Government.  An  order 
was  also  issued  from  the  War  Department  dis- 
missing General  Twiggs,  as  follows : 

•*  Wab  DiPABTincrr,  Ifarch  1,  \9SU 

"  By  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  ordered  that  Brigsdier>General  David  £. 
Twiggs  be,  and  is  hereby,  dismissed  from  the  armv  of 
the  United  States  for  his  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his 
country,  in  baring  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1801,  on  the  aemand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
the  military  posts  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  in  his  department  and  under  his  charge. 

"  J.  HOLT.  Secretary  of  War. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

•*  S.  Cooper,  Acyutant-General." 


J^avy  Yard  at  Korfolh    See  Norfolk. 
Navy  Yard  at  Fenaacola,    See  Penbacola. 

JIINTS. 

Mint  at  New  Orleans, — The  amount  of  de- 
posits received  up  to  the  81st  of  January,  1861, 
was  $1,243,449,  of  which  the  sum  of  $884,410,- 
77  was  in  gold,  and  $909,038  in  silver.  There 
was  coined  during  the  same  period  $244,000  in 
gold,  and  $809,000  in  silver ;  silver  bars,  stamp- 
ed value  $16,818.  Total  coinage,  $1,069,818. 
Subsequently  to  the  81st  of  January,  the  insti- 
tution was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  of  Louisiana.  Its  cost  to  the 
United  States  was  $576,926. 

Mint  at  Dahlonega^  Qeorgia. — ^The  deposits 
received  up  to  the  28th  of  February,  1861,  were 
$62,198;  the  coinage  $60,946.  It  was  then 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities of  Georgia.  Its  cost  to  the  United  States 
was  $66,600. 

Mint  at  Charlotte^  North  Carolina,  —  The 
deposits  up  to  the  81st  day  of  March,  1861, 
were  $65,668 ;  coinage,  $70,580.  The  deposits 
were  all  in  gold.  Subsequently  the  institution 
was  taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities  of 
North  Carolina.  Its  cost  to  the  United  States 
was  $110,850. 

Tlie  custom-houses,  marine  hospitals,  post- 
oflSces,  &c.,  at  the  following  places  were  also 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  authorities  on  the 
secession  of  the  respective  States ;  in  some  in- 
stances the  custom-house  and  post-office  were 
in  the  same  building. 

orsTOM-norsES. 
FtVgrmia— Norfolk,  cost  $228,506;  Peters- 
burg, cost  $103,188  ;  Richmond,  cost  $252,016. 
North  Corolina — Wilmington,  cost  $57,089. 
South  Carolina — Charleston,  cost  $2,068,570. 
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Georgia — Savannah,  cost  $174,407. 
-4ia6am/i— Mobile,  cost  $893,664. 
/Vorkfo— Pensacola,  cost  $51,000. 
Z&umuna — New  Orleans,  cost  $2,948,259. 
Texas— GaivQsion^  cost  $114,359. 
Tennessee— KnoxYi^ey  cost  $231 ;  Nashville, 
cost  $20,284. 

couBT  norsss  and  post-officks. 
South  Carolina— ColumhiOy  $66. 
I^orth  Carolina — Raleigh,  cost  $8,120. 
Florida — Tallahassee,  cost  $84. 
Tennessee — Memphis,  cost  $15,148. 

MABIXB  HOSPITALS. 

North  Carolina — ^Wilmington,  cost  $48,897. 

Alabama — Mobile,  cost  $54,540. 

Florida — Pensacola,  cost  $8,052;  St.  Marks, 
cost  $25,700. 

Louisiana, — ^The  Marine  Hospital  at  New 
Orleans  was  in  the  United  States  barracks,  as 
they  were  called.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
the  Collector  of  the  Port,  Hatch,  writes  to  Sec- 
retary Dix  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that 
the  barracks  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a 
company  of  Louisiana  Infantry,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  and  he  adds : — **  I  shall  U^e  steps  to 
remove  those  invalids  at  an  early  day,  if  neces- 
sary, and  with  due  respect  to  economy." 

Secretary  Dix  sent  by  tdegraph  the  following 
reply : 

Apply  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  revoke  Cap- 
tain Bradford's  order.  Remonstrate  with  the  Governor 
against  the  inhumanity  of  turning  the  sick  out  of  the 
hospital.  If  he  refuses  to  interfere,  have  them  removed 
under  the  care  of  the  resident  surgeon,  and  do  all  in 
your  power  to  provide  for  their  comfort. 

On  the  next  day,  the  27th,  he  writes  to  the 
Collector  denouncing  this  seizure  in  these  em- 
phathic  terms: 

I  did  not  receive,  until  the  26th  instant,  yours  of  the 
14th  instant  informing  me  that  the  United  States  bar- 
racks below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  have  for 


several  months  been  occupied  as  a  Marine  Hospital, 
have  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  I  round  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  by 
Captain  Bradford,  of  the  First  Louisiana  Infantry,  ad- 
vising you  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  barracks, 
and  that  they  would  be  required  for  the  Louisiana 
troojps  now  being  enlisted,  and  requesting  you  to  im- 
mediately remove  those  patients  who  are  convalescent, 
and,  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  resident  surgeon, 
it  may  be  practicable  and  humane,  those  also  who  are 
now  confined  to  their  beds.  He  also  states  that  the 
barracks  contained  two  hundred  and  sixteen  invalids 
and  convalescent  patients. 

Looking  on  this  transaction  as  an  outra^  on  the 
public  authority,  I  have  no  comment  to  make ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  proceeding  so  discordant  with 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  revolting  to  the  civUization  of  the  affe,  has  had  the 
sanction  oftho  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I 
sent  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  you  yesterday,  desiring 
you  to  remonstrate  with  him  against  the  inhumanity 
of  Captain  Bradford's  order,  and  to  ask  him  to  revoke 
it ;  but  if  he  should  decline  to  interfere,  I  instructed 
you  in  regard  to  the  removal  and  treatment  of  the  ai(^ 
and  in  that  I  trust  that  you  will  cany  out  my  direc- 
tions, not  merelv  with  economy,  but  with  a  careful  re- 
gard to  their  hdpless  condition. 

Subsequently  on  the  same  day,  the  Collector 
by  telegraph  said :  ^  The  Marine  Hospital  affair 
has  been  satis&ctoril^  arranged.  The  barracks 
are  retained." 

Mississippir—YlcksbvLTg,  cost  $67,525. 

-4riUin«a«— Napoleon,  cost  $59,250. 

MISOELLANEOrS. 

Louisiana — ^Boarding  Station  at  Pass  a  TOutre, 
cost  $12,000;  do.  South  West  Pass,  $3,5Q0; 
Warehouses  at  Quarantine  Stafion,  New  Or- 
leans, cost  $42,544. 

The  following  are  the  light-houses  of  the 
United  States  which  were  seized  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  seceding  States.  The  lights  were 
immediately  extinguished  and  not  re-lighted 
during  the  year.  In  some  instances  they  were 
partially  or  totally  destroyed. 
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west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Shoal,  botween 

ISM 

Point  of  Shoals 

1.<»4 

Dcen  Winter  Shoal& .  ............. 

27   ISM 

Jordan's  Point 

85   1854 

York  Snft  Ilirht-Tessel  

40   1S55 

Kew  Point  Comfort. 

60    1804 

Wolf  Trao  Uzht-ressol 

80    1821 
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Naio. 


Sdngnx  Point 

Windmill  Point  Ught- vessel .... 

Bowler^  Rock  llgbt-Tessel 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Bodj's  Island. 

Cape  Hatteras 

Cape  Hatt«nft  Boacon. 

Oezacoke 

Royal  Shoal  Ught-yesBel. 

N.W.  point  Royal  Shoal 

Harbor  Island  light-yeaseL 

Bcsnt  Island  Shoal  light-reasel. . . . 

Neose  River  light- vessel 

Pamlioo  Point 

Long  Shoal  light-vesseL 

RoanolM  Maizes 

Croataiu 

Wade's  Point 

Roanoke  River  light- vessel .... 

Cape  Lookout 

Bogne  Banks I 

Beacon ) 

Federal  Point 

Frying-Pan  Shoals  light-vessel . . . . 


Cape  Fear 

Oak  Island 

Price's  Creek 

Horse-Shoe  Shoal  light-vessel. 


Orton*^  Point 

Campbell's  Island. 


Upper  Jetty  Range 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Georgetown 


Fort  Point 

Cape  Romain. 


Bairs  Bay 

Rattlesnake  Shoal  Ught-vesseL . 
Charleston 


Beacon 

Sullivan's  Island  Beacon. . 

Fort  Samter. 

Castle  Pinckney 

Battery  Beacon 

Hunting  Island 


Beacon 

Combahee  Bank  light-vesseL. 


GEORGIA. 
Calibogue  Sound  llght^vessel. 
Tybee 


LooATicy. 


About  one  mile  east  of  Stlnmy  Point,  south  side  of 

mouth  of  Rappahannock  River,  in  six  f«>«t  water. 
On  the    southeast   point  of  the  Windmill    Point 

Shoals,  N.  sida  of  the  mouth  of  Rappahannock 

River. 
To  guide  clear  of  Bowler*s  Rook,  Rappahannock 

River. 

About  89  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Uatteras 
light,  and  about  14  to  the  south  of  an  inlot 

About  9  miles  nortn  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  point  of  the  Cape. 

One-fonrth  of  a  mile  trom  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cape  Hatteras  Point 

Near  the  entrance  to  Ocraeoke  Inlet,  about  98^  nau- 
tical miles  to  the  southward  or  westward  of  Cape 
Uattersfl. 

On  southwest  point  of  Royal  Shoal,  9  miles  trom 
Ocraeoke  light,  Pamlico  Sound. 

On  the  northwest  point  of  Royal  Shoal,  In  Pamlico 
Sound. 

On  Harbor  Ishind  bar,  between  Pamlico  and  Core 
Sounds. 

In  southern  part  of  Pamlico  Sound 

Off  Marsh  Point  st  the  mouth  of  Neuse  River 

On  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Pamlico  River 

Off  east  point  of  Long  Shoal,  Pamlico  Sound 

On  east  side  and  about  midwav  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nel connecting  Pamlico  uid  Croatan  Sounds 

Between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds 

On  point  of  shoal,  on  the  west  side  of  Pasquotank 
River. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  Cape 

At  Fort  Macon,  Beaufort  Main  light  In  rear,  and 
beacon  in  fh>nt  effort 

On  the  north  side  of  the  inlet,  north  entrance  to 
Cape  Fear  River. 

In  10  fhthoms  water,  off  the  end  of  the  Frying-Pan 
Shoals,  off  Cape  Fear,  one  mile  beyond  the  outer 
18-foot  shoal. 

On  Bald  Head,  near  southern  or  main  entrance  to 
the  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  Oak  island,  to  the  southward  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Price's 
Creek,  above  Smithville. 

Placed  to  mark  Horse-Shoe  Shoal,  between  New  In- 
let and  Price's  Creek,  Cape  Fear  Ulver. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 

On  the  lower  or  southwest  corner  of  Campbell's  or 
Big  Island,  in  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  the  castorn  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  8  miles  be- 
low Wilmington. 

On  the  south  end  of  North  Island,  east  side  of  the 

entrance  to  the  Pedoe  River,  and  to  the  harbor  of 

Georgetown,  S.  C. 

On  Fort  Point 

On  Raccoon  Key,  about  ^x  miles  ftom  the  extremity 

of  the  shoals  off  the  cape,  and  10  miles  southwest 

of  the  entrance  to  the  Santee  River,  S.  C. 
North  end  of  Bull's  Island,  96  miles  northeast  of 

Charleston,  S.  C 
Placed  off  Battlesuake  Shoal,  and  opposite  north  end 

of  Sullivan's  laland,  in  six  (hthoms  water. 
On  Morris'  Island,  and  on  west  side  of  ship  channel 

into  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. 

In  fh)nt  of  main  light 

On  SuUivan's  Island,  Charleston,  S.  a 

Charleston  harbor 

Charleston  harbor 

On  eastern  end  of  Charleston  bittery 

On  the  north  point  of  Hunting  Island,  and  west  side 

of  entrance  to  St  Helena  Sound,  S.  C. 


Off  the  point  of  Cambohee  Shoid,  St  Helena  Sound. . 


In  Calibogue  Sound 

On  northeast  end  of  Tybee  Island,  and  on  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Savannah  River. 


LmOT. 
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Fixed. 


Revolving. 

Flashing. 

Fixed. 


Revolving. 
Fixed. 


Revolving. 
Fixed. 
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185S 
1684* 

1S85 

1659 
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1857 
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1926 

1857 

1S86 

1S51 
1S28 
1S2S 
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1S60 
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1S55 
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1854 

ISIS 
1S49 
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1S49 

1855 
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Kaiol 


Tybee  Beacon 

Tybce  Ulaud  Knoll  Ught-TeaseL . 


Cockspor  IfiUad  Beaoon.. 
Oxster  Beds  Beacon. 


Fi?  Island  Beacon. . 
The  Bay 


Bapclo . 


Beacon 

Wolf  Island  Beacona . 


6t  Simon*8 

Little  Cumberland  Island. . 

FLORIDA. 
Amelia  Island 


Beacon 

Kortli  Beacons. . 


6t  John's  Biver. 


Dame's  Point  ligbt-boat. 
8t.  Augostine 


Cape  Canaveral. 
Jupiter  Inlet... 


Cape  Florida  . 


Egmont 

6l  Mark's.. 
Dog  Island. . 


CapoSt  Oeorgo.. 


Cape  San  Bias 

Pensacola. 

Bar  Beacon 

Fort  McHae  Beacons.. 
Barancas  Beacons 


ALABAMA. 

Sand  Island. 

Beacon  No.  1 


Beacon  No.  2.. 
Mobile  Point 


Beacon  Na  8. 

Beacon  No.  4 . 

Choctaw  Point... 


Choctavr  Pass  Beacons. 


MISSISSIPPI  Ain>  LOUISIANA. 

Honnd  Island 

East  Pascaconla  Biver 

Biloxi 

Cat  Island 


Pass  Christian. 


Merrlirs  Shell  Bank. 
Pleosonton's  Island.. . 

ProctoTville  Beacon. . 

RIgolets 

Boh  Fouca. 

Port  Pontchartraln. . . 

Bayon  St  John 

New  Canal , 

TchefUncti  River. . . . . , 


LooATioir. 


Lionr. 


At  the  point  of  Tybee  Island 

Off  the  "  KnoU,"  north  of  I'ybee  Island,  in  the  bavan- 
nah  River. 

On  a  knoll  connected  with  the  eastern  end  of  Cock- 
spnr  Ishuid,  in  the  Savannah  River. 

On  the  ovster  beds  in  Savannah  KircTf  to  mark  the 
sonth  channel 

On  the  east  end  of  Fig  Island,  in  the  Savannah  River. 

At  the  east  end  of  tho  "^Bay/*  in  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah. 

On  south  end  of  8Qpelo  Island,  north  fdde  of  the  en- 
trance to  Doboy  Sound. 


Near  north  end  of  Wolf  Island,  and  south-southeast 

of  Sapelo  Island  light 
On  south  end  of  St  Bimon^s  Island,  and  the  north 

side  of  tho  entrance  to  St  Simon's  Sound. 
On  the  sonth  side  of  the  entrance  to  St  Andrew's 

Sound  and  the  Santllla  River. 


On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  6t  Mary's 

River,  and  north  end  of  Amelia  Island. 
In  front  of  main  ll^t ;  to  range  with  channel .... 
On  the  north  firont  of  Amelia  Island;  to  serve  as  a 

range  for  the  channel 
Near  mouth  of  the  St  John^  River,  and  south  side 

of  the  entrance  to  Jacksonville. 

Off  Dame's  Point,  in  the  St  John's  River 

On  tho  north  end  of  Anastosialsland,  and  south  side 

of  entrance  to  St  Augustine. 

On  northeast  pitch  of  Cope  Canaveral . 

Between  Jupiter  Inlet  and  Gilbert's  Bar,  Florida 

Reel<t. 
On  south  point  of  Key  Biscayno,  off  tho  southeast 

point  of  Florida. 

On  Egmont  Key,  entrance  to  Tampa  Bav. 

On  cast  side  of  the  entrance  to  St  Mark^s 

On  the  east  side  of  the  middlo  entrance   to   8t 

George's  Sound. 
On  Cape  St  George,  abont  2^  miles  to  the  eastward 

of  tho  west  pass  to  St  George's  Sound. 

Near  the  south  point  of  Cape  San  Bias 

Near  Barancaa,  sonth  side  of  Pensacola  Bay 

Beacon  and  main  light  in  range  to  cross  the  bar 

Beacons  in  range  to  avoid  Cavcas  Shoal 

Beacons  in  range  to  avoid  middle  ground 


On  a  low  sand  island,  abont  8  miles  6.6.  W.  of  Mobile 

Point 
On  tho  south  point  of  Sand  Island,  making  a  ranc^e 

with  tho  lighthouse  for  crossing  the  outer  bar,  Mo- 

bUo. 

On  the  east  point  of  Sand  Island,  Mobile. 

On  Mobile  Point,  cast  side  of  the  channel  leading 

Into  Mobile  Bay. 


On  Choctaw  Point  a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile. 
In  Choctaw  Poss,  Mobile  Bay 


Off  Pascocroula 

At  East  Pascagoula 

At  Biloxi,  west  of  western  entrance  to  Blloxi  Bay.. . 

On  the  western  point  of  Cat  Island,  and  to  tho  east- 
ward of  the  entrance  to  Lake  Bor{n)e. 

On  the  main  land,  abont  61  miles  northwest  of  Cat 
Island  light 

Between  Cat  Island,  St  Joseph's,  and  Grand  Island.. 

At  the  mouth  of  Pearl  River,  east  entrance  to  Lake 
Pontchartraln. 

Near  the  fort  at  Proctorville,  on  Lake  Borgne. 

At  the  east  entrance  to  Lake  Pontchartraln. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Bayou  Bon  Fouca 

Near  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

Five  miles  north  of  New  Orleans. 

At  the  entrance  of  New  Canal 

Near  Madison villo 


Fixed. 


Revolving. 
Fixed. 


Revolving. 
Fixed. 


Revolving. 
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Revolving. 
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NiLio. 


Location. 


LlOBT. 


J 

s 

«  . 

u 

jl 

jl 

n 
n 

10 

ia 

45 

15 

69 

77 

18 

54 

60 

5 

15 

68 

70 

18 

55 

60 

1« 
Id 
15 

126 
40 
81 

110 
40 
71 

1« 

75 

85 

89 

100 

6 

.. 

io 

85 

10 

85 

10 
16 

79 

85 
96 

6 

S3 

83 

6 

40 

85 

is 

10 

..  1  .. 
55  ;  60 
..  ]35 

1« 

57 

S2l 

Psas  Manrhac 

PaaskrOatre 

South  Pass. 

nead  of  the  Passes. 
Soathwest  Pass. . . . 
TlmballerBoy-.... 


Ship  Shoal 

Soathwest  £det. 
SheUKeys 


Sabine  Pa».. 


TEXAS. 


Bolivar  Point. 
Beacon 


Pelican  Spit , 

GalTe^ton  Bange  Beacons.. 
Half-Moon  Shoal 


Bed  Fish  Bar.. 


Clopper'a  Bar. 
Habigorda .... 


Saloria 

Half-Moon  Beet. 


Swash 

Aranaas  Pass. 

Padre  Island  Beacon. 

Point  Isabel 


At  the  month  of  Pass  Manchac,  between  Lakes  Man- 

repaa  and  PontohartnUn. 
On  north  side  of  entrance  of  Pata  h  VOutro,  on  Mid- 
dle Ground  Island,  Mlasiscippi  Biver. 
On  southwest  side  of  Gordon's  Inland,  near  the  en- 

trance  of  the  sonth  pass  of  the  MiasiaalpDi  Blrer. 
On  Deer  Island,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Muthweet  and 

northeast  passes  of  the  Mississippi  BiTer. 
On  the  west  side,  near  the  entrance  to  southwest 

pass  of  the  Mississippi  Biyer. 
On  Timbalier  Island,  west  aide  of  entrance  into  the 

bay. 

t>a  Ship  Shoal,  off  Baoeoon  Point 

At  tlie  entrance  of  Atcha&lava  Bay 

On  tho  south  point  of  Marsh  Island,  one  of  the  Shell 

Keys. 
On  Brant  Point,  oast  side  of  entrance  to  the  Sabine 

Blver. 


North  side  of  entrance  to  Galveston  Bar.  Texas. . . . 

On  Bird  Island,  to  range  with  Bolivar  Point  for  run- 
ninsr  tho  bar. 

On  Pelican  Spit 

In  the  city  of  Galveston 

In  Galveston  Bay,  between  Pelican  Island  and  Dol- 
lar Point. 
To  mark  channel  across  Bed  Fish  Bar,  Galveston 
Bay. 

To  mark  channel  across  Clopper's  Bar,  Galveston  Bay. 

On  the  east  end  of  Matagorda  Island,  entrance  to 
Matagorda  Bay,  Texas. 

On  north  side  of  the  month  of  the  Bayou  Saluria,  in 
Matagorda  Bay. 

On  tho  southern  extremity  of  Ilalf-Moon  Beei;  In 
Matagorda  Bay. 

Opposite  Alligator  Head,  Matagorda  Bay 

On  Low  Ishind,  inside  of  Aransas  Pass 

On  the  north  side  of  tho  entrance  to  Brazoe  Santi- 
ago, Texas. 

At  Point  Isabel,  Braxos  Santiago,  Texaa. 


Fixed. 

M 

Berolving. 
Fixed. 


Berolving. 
Fixed. 


Bevolvlng. 
Fixed. 
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FRAKOE,  a  country  of  "Western  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  northwest  and  west  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
northeast  by  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  east  by  (Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain, 
the  Pyrenees  separating  it  from  the  latter.  Its 
area,  including  its  recent  accessions  of  territory, 
is  213,241  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1861 
was,  in  round  numbers,  87,000,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  89  departments,  each  under  tho  gov- 
ernment of  a  prefect  and  a  body  of  deputies 
from  its  communes.  The  Government  of  France 
is  an  empire ;  the  emperor  is  not  absolute,  but 
shares  the  law-making  power  with  a  legislative 
body,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Deputies,  the  latter  elected  by  the  people.  The. 
emperor  is  Napoleon  III.,  the  secona  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  Beauhamais, 
the  daughter  of  Josephine ;  elected  president 
in  1850,  he  made  himself  emperor  in  Dec.  1852, 
and  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  power  was 
ratified  by  popular  suffrage  soon  after. 

To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  France,  and  the  progress  of  events  there  in 
1801,  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  year  is  necessary.  There 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  five 
questions  of  policy  whiah  agitated  the  French 


people,  all  of  them  resulting  from  the  measures 
of  the  Government  adopted  the  preceding  year. 
Tho  first  was  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by  Sardinia  to  France, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  assistance  which  the 
latter  had  rendered  the  former  in  the  Italian 
war  of  1859.  Against  this  cession  Switzerland 
protested,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would 
produce  disturbances  in  her  cantons  adjacent ; 
Prussia,  from  the  fear  that  the  plea  of  giv- 
ing a  natural  boundary  to  France  would  be 
hereafter  made  the  apology  for  a  demand  for 
her  Rhenish  provinces;  and  other  States  of 
Europe,  from  the  belief  that  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  disturbed.  These  protests  had 
been  met  by  the  reply  that  the  cession  had  been 
made  by  the  Sardinian  Grovemment,  ai)d  ratified 
by  the  Sardinian  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  229  out 
of  285  members ;  that  the  people  of  both  prov- 
inces were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  as 
was  manifested  by  their  suffrage  of  the  12th 
June,  1860 ;  that  the  relations  hitherto  existing 
between  Sardinia  and  Switzerland  were  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession  to  be  maintained, 
and  finally  that  the  emperor  had  no  intention 
of  aggression  upon  any  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers, and  that  he  was  hunself  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power. 
A  second  question  of  importance  was  that  of 
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the  occnpation  of  Syria  by  the  French  troops, 
in  order  to  enppress  the  insurrection  and  bloody 
massacres  of  the  sununer  of  1860.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  France  had  made  this  move- 
ment, and  the  apparent  cordiality  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  Russia,  and  submitted  to 
by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  Government,  which  foresaw  in 
this  enterprise,  undertaken,  as  the  French  Gov- 
ernment protested,  solely  fi*om  motives  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  the  interest  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity against  Moslem  fanaticism,  a  purpose  to 
exclude  her  from  a  participation  in  Turkish 
affairs,  and  a  design  to  divide  the  tottering  em- 
pire of  Turkey  with  the  czai\  France  pledged 
herself  to  the  great  powers  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Syria  in  June,  1861,  and  did  so ; 
but  not  without  making  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  Government  for  Lebanon  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Christian  prince,  and  protect- 
ed by  the  European  powers.  This  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful.  A  third  question  of  deep 
interest  was  the  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  France,  which  had  excited 
on  the  part  of  the  former  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness and  distrust,  which  was  not  without  se- 
rious consequences.  The  interview  of  Napo- 
leon III.  with  the  prince-regent  of  Prussia,  and 
the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  at  Baden, 
on  the  16th  June,  1860,  partially  but  not  fully 
dissipated  the  apprehensions  with  which  the  Ger- 
manic States  had  previously  regarded  the  French 
Government ;  while  the  prodigious  activity  and 
preparations  for  war,  which  were  manifest 
throughout  France — ^preparations  which  the 
Britidi  Government  regarded  as  only  men- 
acing them,  and  which  imposed  on  them,  as 
they  believed,  the  necessity  of  equally  exten- 
sive preparations  for  defence,  increased  the 
anxiety  of  the  States  of  Central  Europe.  This 
disquietude  was  not  diminished  by  the  skilful 
diplomacy  by  which  the  French  emperor,  with- 
out being  himself  present,  turned  to  his  own 
account  the  meeting  between  the  czar  of  Russia, 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  prince-regent  of 
Prussia,  securing  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  the  czar,  and  causing  him  to  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Govern- 
ments ;  and  though  Napoleon  III.,  in  an  auto- 
j^aph  letter  to  Persigny,  disclaimed  most  heart- 
ily any  hostile  intention  towards  Great  Britain, 
it  was  long  before  the  British  Government 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  protestations. 

Meantime  a  commercial  treaty  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  autumn 
of  1860,  and  to  take  effect  in  Jxme,  1861,  was 
destined  to  change  to  a  great  extent  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  gave 
rise  to  great  excitement  throughout  France, 
and  to  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  manufacturers,  in  relation  to  its 
effect  upon  their  business ;  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, which  the  result  has  proved  futile.  This 
treaty  admitted  a  large  portion  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  each  country  into  the  other,  free  of 


duty,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  at  a  greatly 
reduced  tariflT.  Among  the  results  of  this  treaty, 
which  was  not  finally  ratified  till  Feb.  4,  1861, 
has  been  the  resumption  of  a  more  cordial  state 
of  feeling  between  the  two  Governments. 

But  the  most  important  and  embarrassing  of 
all  the  questions  of  the  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  were  the  relations  of  France  with 
Italy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope.  In  1860,  Garibaldi 
had  conquered,  and  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Cavour,  turned  over  to  Victor  Emanuel 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  Tuscany 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Emilian  provinces, 
had  annexed  themselves  to  Sardinia ;  Napoleon 
III.  had  stationed  liis  fieet  at  Gaeta  to  prevent 
the  Sardinian  Government  from  assailing  the 
last  stronghold  of  Francis  II.  from  the  sea,  un- 
til events  had  proved  the  inability  of  Uie  young 
monarch  to  maintain  any  portion  of  his  ancient 
kingdom ;  Lamoriciere,  hitherto  a  French  gen- 
eral, had  accepted  service  under  the  pope,  and 
had,  by  passionate  appeals  to  the  faithful  every- 
where, succeeded  in  organizing  an  army  in  de- 
fence of  the  Papal  Government,  but  had  been 
defeated  and  routed  in  a  battle  with  Cialdini, 
the  Sardinian  general,  who  had  invaded  the 
States  of  the  Church.  A  papal  bull,  imper- 
sonal indeed,  in  form,  but  evidently  aimed  aSike 
at  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  French  emperor, 
had  been  issued.  The  collection  of  Peter's  pence, 
for  the  aid  of  the  Papal  Government,  had  been 
undertaken,  in  accordance  with  a  rescript  from 
the  pope,  throughout  Catholic  Christendom; 
and  the  French  troops,  which  at  the  pope's  re- 
quest had  left  Rome  when  Lamoriciere  nad  or- 
ganized his  army,  were  recalled  at  his  urgent 
appeal,  and  now  occupied  the  city;  and  all 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia had  ceased.  These  events  had  excited 
the  liveliest  interest  in  France.  There  were  in 
that  country  a  variety  of  parties,  of  which  that 
sustaining  the  Administration  was  perhaps  the 
most  numerous;  but  the  clergy,  a  powerful 
body,  and  hitherto  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, were  nearly  unanimous  in  defending  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  course  of  Victor  Emanuel. 
The  Bourbon  and  Orleans  parties  inclined  in 
the  same  direction ;  while  the  liberals  and  the 
various  shades  of  the  Republican  parties  de- 
manded that  the  Government  should  aid  and 
complete  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  un- 
der the  Sardinian  king.  The  situation  of  the 
emperor  was  embarrassing ;  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially the  higher  clergy,  grew  daily  more 
violent  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Government ; 
the  bishoi)s  issued  charges  and  pastoral  letters 
in  their  dioceses,  accusing  the  emperor  of  in- 
fidelity, and  emboldened  by  their  impunity 
hurled  their  denunciations  against  him  with 
constantly  increasing  bitterness.  An  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  published  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1861,  which  from  many  circum- 
stances was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  emperor,  entitled,  "  La  France,  Borne 
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et  Italis,^^  fornished  occasion  for  still  more 
violent  denunciations  of  the  Gk>vernment  by 
the  bishops.     Monseignear  Dapanloup,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  the  bishops  of  Laval^  Nismea, 
<&c.,    distinguished   themselves    especially  by 
their  vituperative   assaults  upon  the  emper- 
<  ir :    bat  boldest  of  all  was  Monseigneur  Pie, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who,  in  a  published  charge 
to  his  diocese,  compared  the  emperor  to  Pon- 
tios  Pilate,  who  suflfered  Christ  to  be  put  to 
deatii  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  save  him, 
and  thought  to  free  himself  from  guilt  by  wash- 
ing his  hands.    This  insolent  language  was  pun- 
ished by  the  Council  of  State  by  a  severe  repri- 
mand to  the  bishop.    The  pope  himself  nad 
protested  meanwhile  against  the  pamphlet,  and 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  his  prime  minister,  relied 
to  it  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Papal 
Nando  at  Paris.    This  action  of  the  pope  and 
the  cardinal  only  inflamed  the  dergy  to  new 
attacks,  and  they  at  length  became  so  abusive, 
that  on  the  11th  April,  1861,  the  Minister  of 
Jastiee  addressed  a  circular  to  the  prosecutinff 
officers  of  the  departments,  in  which  he  called 
their  attention  to  the  201  st  and  204th  articles 
of   the  penal  code,  which  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties  the  criticism  or  censure  of  the 
Government  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
directed  them  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the 
law.    Against  this  circular  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours  protested  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  clergy.    Another  incident  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  higher  clergy.    Two  ecclesiastical 
orders  of  foreign  origin,  the  Redemptorist  Fa- 
thers of  Douay  and  the  Capuchins  of  Has- 
brouok,  had  established  houses  in  France,  and 
had  been  tolerated,  though  never  legalized  t^ere. 
Char^  were  made  agamst  them  of  gross  im- 
morality, and  substantiated  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  the  Government  on  this  proof  dis- 
solved  their  organization    and   expelled   the 
members  from  the  country.    The  Archbishop 
of  Cambray  at  once  came  to  their  defence,  but 
was  speedUy  silenced  by  the  Comtitutionnel^ 
which  brought  sufficient  proof  of  their  mal- 
practices, to  demonstrate  that  they  deserved  a 
severer  punishment  than  they  received.    While 
thus  assailed  by  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  radicals  on  the  other,  the  emperor, 
with  that  tact  which  has  characterized   his 
whole  career,  on  the  24th  Nov.  1860,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  nation,  promulgated  a  decree 
greatly  enlarging  the  liberty  and  scope  of  the 
jegish]ttive  body,  and  according  a  greater  free- 
dom to  the  press.     The  lejjislative  body  was 
to  have,  within  certain  limitations,  the  right 
of  amending  the  Government  bills ;  it  was  to 
have  the  privilege  of  replying  to  the  emperor's 
speech,  and  stating  what  measures  it  desired ; 
its  sessions  were  to  be  public,  and  freedom 
of  debate  allowed ;  and  the  Government  meas- 
ures were  to  be  explained  and  advocated  in 
open  session  by  ministers  without  portfolio, 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.    The  re- 
strictions on  the  press  were  greatly  modified, 
and  all  previous  notices  or  warnings  abrogated. 


It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislative  body  took  place,  on  the 
2d  February,  1861.  The  Syrian,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Papal  questions  were  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, but  the  wise  policy  of  the  emperor  had 
conciliated  the  liberals,  and  the  clerical  party 
were  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  censure  the 
Government,  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
which,  a  large  minority  expressed  their  hearty 
confidence.  The  £nglish  commercial  treaty 
yielding  too  great  concessions,  it  was  thought, 
to  that  Government  in  respect  to  the  fisheries, 
the  Legislature  demanded  a  modification  of  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  fisheries.  The 
sliding  scale  of  duties  was  also,  at  their  in- 
stance, abrogated.  A  similar  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Belgium  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  there  were  added  to  it  three  con- 
ventions upon  navigation,  postal  arrangements, 
and  guarantees  of  artistic  and  literary  copy- 
rights and  patents.  A  copyright  treaty  was 
also  concluded  between  France  and  Russia.  A 
new  topic  of  excitement  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Prince  Murat  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pone,  and  the  elec- 
tion, by  a  great  majority,  of  his  cousin  Prince 
Napoleon  who  had  opposed  it.  This  event 
caused  so  many  meetings  and  such  intense  agita- 
tion throughout  IVance,  that  the  Gx>vernment 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interdict  temporarily 
their  assembling,  and  to  cause  another  election 
for  Grand  Master  to  be  held  in  October. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Moniteur  (the  offi- 
cial gazette)  published  a  decree  of  the  emperor, 
recognizing  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, as  *^  King  of  Italy ; "  and  during  the  same 
month  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
courts  were  reestablished. 

The  elections  of  June,  for  members  of  the 
legislative  corps,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  Nov.  1860,  had  been  conducted  with 
much  less  restraint  on  the  voters  than  previoos- 
ly,  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  liberal  party, 
by  a  small  majority.  In  Paris,  M.  Jules  Favre, 
a  representative  man  among  the  liberal  or  re- 
publican party,  who,  as  an  advocate,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  defending  those  charged 
with  political  offences,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  opponent  of  the  Grovernment,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  Paris. 

The  blockade  proclaimed  by  the  U.  S.  (Gov- 
ernment, and  the  privateering  proclamations  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  had  excited  great  interest 
and  attention  in  France ;  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  10th  of  June,  announced  its 
intention  of  regarding  the  seceded  States  as  a 
belligerent  power,  and  of  maintaining  strict 
neutrality  between  the  two  contending  powers, 
following  in  these  particulars,  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  England.     {See  Pubuo  Doouments.) 

The  stupendous  defalcation  of  M.  Mires,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Department  of  Railroads,  his 
arrest  and  the  charges  of  complicity  in  his  of- 
fence openly  made  against  prominent  members 
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of  the  Government,  produced  a  great  excitement 
throughout  France  during  the  summer  months. 
M.  Mires  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  a  long  im- 
prisonment and  mulcted  in  a  ruinous  money 
penalty,  but  appealed  his  cause  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal, and  on  a  decision  against  him  by  that  court, 
lias  again  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  loss  of  the  usual  export  trade  to  the  United 
States,  which  amounted  ordinarily  to  from  forty 
to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  consequent 
dulness  in  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  suf- 
fering of  the  working  classes  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, the  high  rate  of  discount  maintained  by 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  above  all  the  certainty 
in  August  and  September  of  an  alarming  deficit 
in  the  crops,  combined  to  produce  in  the  early 
autumn  a  condition  of  depi-ession  and  restless- 
ness, which  occasioned  much  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  deficit  in  the  grain  crops 
amounted  to  over  eighty  millions  of  bushels, 
and  the  reserve  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of  France 
had,  in  spite  of  tJie  high  rate  of  discount,  fallen 
ranch  below  its  usual  amount. 

The  emperor  saw  that  some  measures  must 
be  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  and  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  which 
was  greatly  shaken  in  the  Government.  In 
September,  as  was  generally  believed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  empress,  M.  Fould,  the  ablest 
financier  in  the  cabinet,  had  been  offered  a  dif- 
ferent portfolio,  and  had  in  consequence  re- 
signed. The  emperor  now  proposed  to  recall 
him  to  the  department  of  finance.  M.  Fould 
would  not  consent  except  upon  condition  of 
stating  beforehand  to  the  emperor,  in  a  carefully 
drawn  paper,  the  reforms  in  finance  which  he 
deemed  indispensable,  and  receiving  the  impe- 
rial guarantee  that  they  should  be  undertaken. 
The  emperor  consented  to  his  terms.  The 
finances  of  the  country  had  been  severely  de- 
ranged from  the  fact,  that  while  the  "  budget," 
or  estimate  of  expenses  and  receipts  for  each 
year,  was  reported  to  and  acted  upon  by  the 
legislative  body,  the  emperor  retained  the 
power,  and  almost  invariably  exercised  it,  of 
opening  supplementary  credits,  often  of  very 
large  sums,  during  the  period  when  they  were 
not  in  session,  and  thus  a  floating  debt  of  large 
amount  was  constantly  incurred,  and  the  esti- 
mates for  taxes  and  other  revenue  measures  se- 
riously disturbed.  Thus,  if  the  emperor  deemed 
it  desirable  to  increase  the  army  or  navy,  to 
place  himself  in  a  hostile  position  to  another 
nation,  to  ^ant  a  subsidy  to  another  power,  or 
to  engage  m  any  great  enterprise  at  home  or 
abroad,  a  supplementary  credit  was  opened  to 
furnish  the  means  for  such  expenditure. 

The  power  of  thus  increasing  at  will  the 
national  expenditure,  M.  Fould  proposed  that 
the  emperor  should  relinquish ;  that  nenceforth 
the  legislative  body  should  have  the  sole  right 
to  &K  the  amount  of  Government  expenditure, 
and  that  the  emperor  should  confine  himself  to 
this ;  that  in  case  of  any  great  emergency  re- 


quiring increased  resources,  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislative  body  should  be  called.  This 
measure,  he  argued,  would  restore  confidence 
to  the  tax-payers  and  order  to  the  finances,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  prove  the  most  effect- 
ual guarantee  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
emperor  towards  adjacent  nations. 

To  the  credit  of  Napoleon  III.,  it  should  be 
recorded  that  he  consented  promptly  and  grace- 
fully to  this  material  abridgment  of  his  prerog- 
ative, and  yielding  to  a  body  elected  by  the 
people  the  control  of  the  nationd  expenditure, 
surrendered  one  of  the  two  great  elements  of 
absolute  monarchy,  the  power  of  the  purse. 

The  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  by  the  San 
Jacinto,  occurring  almost  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  M.  Fould  to  the  cabinet,  threatened 
for  a  time  to  thwart  his  plans  of  financial  re- 
form, as  in  the  event  of  war  between  England 
and  the  United  States  which  seemed  imminent, 
the  effective  force  of  the  army  which  had  risen 
during  the  year  from  892,000  to  467,000,  and 
the  naval  force  which  had  been  similarly  in- 
creased, could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  materially 
diminished ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  diflBculty  removed  this  ob- 
stacle. The  course  pursued  by  the  emperor 
towards  the  United  States  on  this  occasion  was 
eminently  dignified  and  conciliatory ;  the  French 
Government  did  not,  in  any  event,  propose  to 
unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  war  against  the 
United  States,  but  made  a  courteous  expression 
of  their  view  of  the  question  to  the  U.  8.  Gov- 
ernment, indicating  their  partial  concurrence  in 
the  position  taken  by  Great  Britain,  though 
from  other  motives,  and  such  as  accorded  with 
the  past  policy  of  France.  The  correspondence 
which  took  nlace  between  the  two  Governments 
is  given  unaer  the  title  of  Diplomatic  Coree- 

SPONDENCE. 

Among  the  other  events  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  France  in  1861,  w^as  the  Mexican 
expedition,  in  which  she  united  with  England 
and  Spain.  This  was  projected  in  June,  and 
the  object  was  ostensibly  the  securing  of  sub- 
stantial guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the  large 
amount  of  indebtedness  due  the  three  countries 
from  Mexico ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  meas- 
ures of  State  policy,  and  possibly  the  providing 
a  throne  for  one  of  the  Austrian  princes,  had  a 
plac«  in  the  views  of  the  allies.  The  expedition 
sailed  in  September,  and  France  reenforced  her 
portion  of  the  troops  in  December.  {See 
Mexico.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (an  organization  at  first  of 
a  strictly  charitable  and  praiseworthy  charac- 
ter, founded  by  the  Abb6  Ozanam,  in  1883,  but 
within  the  past  two  years  perverted  into  a  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  by  questionable  meas- 
ures of  the  designs  of  the  clergy  against  the 
Government)  was  suppressed.  Its  suppression 
occasioned  for  the  time  considerable  excite- 
ment, which,  however,  speedily  subsided. 

The  Italian  question  continued  to  agitate  the 
pubhc  mind,  and  the  French  occupation  of 
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Borne  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  liberals. 
Signor  Katazzi,  the  Italian  premier,  visited 
Paris,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor, 
but  without  any  apparent  result.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  emperor  was  favorable  at  heart 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  king,  but  the  pope 
was  impracticable,  and  the  resort  to  compulsory 
measures  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  would  have  evoked  a  storm 
among  the  Oatholio  powers,  which  the  emperor 
was  desirous  of  avoiding. 

In  December,  M.  Ernest  Renan,  a  young  but 
distinguished  savant,  of  Jewish  extraction,  was 
appointed  to  a  theological  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity, much  to  the  joy  of  the  students,  but  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  party.  M. 
Renan^s  opening  lecture  was  very  able  and  elo- 
quent, but  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Oatholio  Church ;  and  the  clergy 
obtained  an  order  prohibiting  him  from  giving 
farther  instruction.  This  prohibition  led  to 
an  excitement  and  riot  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Quartier  Latin,  ana  as  a  largo  part 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  riot  were  radi- 
cals and  already  ttupect^  (i,  e,,  on  the  police  lists 
as  of  doubtful  loyalty,)  some  hundreds  were 
arrested  and  oonunitt'Cd  to  prison.  The  excite- 
ment was  kept  up  for  some  weeks  ahd  arrests 
continued  to  be  made ;  but  eventually  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  arrested 
were  discharged. 

FRANCIS,  John  Wakefield,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
an  American  physician  and  author,  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Nov.  17,  1789,  died  in  the 
same  city  Feb.  8,  1861.  His  father  was  a  Grer- 
man,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  soon  after 
the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
mother,*  though  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was 
of  Swiss  extraction.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
the  printer's  profession  while  a  laa,  but  subse- 
quently prepared  for  college,  under  eminent 
teachers,  and  entered  Columbia  College  in  ad- 
vance, in  1807,  and  soon*  after  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.*  Hosack. 
He  graduated  as  A.  B.  in  1809  and  M.  D.  in 
1811,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Soon  after  taking  his  medical  degree,  Dr.  Ho- 
sack offered  him  a  partnership,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  which  extended  to  literary  as  well 
as  professional  pursuits,  and  continued  till  1820. 
He  had,  indeed,  in  1810,  been  associated  with 
his  then  preceptor  in  editing  the  ^^  American 
Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,"  which 
was  continued  for  four  years. 

In  1813,  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
lie  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Snrgeons ;  and,  when  soon  after 
the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  College  was 
consolidated  with  tliat  institution,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 
united  body.  After  delivering  one  course  of 
lectures  without  fees,  from  the  fear  lest  the  in- 
creased expense  of  the  new  establishment  should 
deter  some  from  taking  lectures,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge 


requisite  for  his  professorship,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  any  new  features  in  the  medical 
instruction  of  the  schools  abroad.  While  in 
Europe  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  literary  men  of  the  time. 
On  his  return  he  entered  again  upon  his  duties 
as  professor,  first  of  the  institutes  of  medicine, 
afterwards  of  medical  iurisprudence,  then  of 
obstetrics,  and  finally  or  forensic  medicine,  and 
filled  these  professorships  with  great  ability  in 
the  united  Medical  College  till  182G,  and  then 
for  four  years  more  in  the  Rutgers  Medical  Col- 
lege. During  all  this  period,  with  the  added 
cares  of  a  large  medical  practice,  he  never  re- 
laxed his  interest  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 
He  was  a  ready  and  eloquent  writer,  and  while 
he  performed  a  large  amount  of  literary  labor 
in  connection  with  his  profession,  ho  contrib- 
uted freely  by  his  writings  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  taste  for  general  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
In  1880  he  relinquished  his  post  as  professor, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  his  practice  and 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
those  public  charities  so  congenial  to  his  kindly 
and  generous  nature.  The  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  was  an  especial  favorite  with  him, 
and  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
hardly  less  so.  His  early  connection  with  the 
typographic  art  led  him  to  affiliate  himself  with 
the  Typographical  Society,  of  which  he  was  till 
his  death  a  valued  member.  In  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts  he  was  especially  interested, 
and  the  young  painter  or  sculptor  always  found 
in  him  a  genial  and  warm-hearted  friend,  to 
whom  he  could  confide  his  trials  and  difficulties 
with  the  certainty  of  receiving  hearty  sym- 
pathy. The  Woman's  Asylum  and  the  Ine- 
briate Asylum  both  secured  his  services  as 
their  president,  and  both  were  the  recipients 
of  large-handed  charity  and  earnest  labor  from 
him.  The  eariy  period  at  which  he  entered 
upon  public  life,  his  clear  and  tenacious  mem- 
ory, and  his  great  conversational  powers  made 
him  always  a  welcome  guest  at  every  public 
entertainment,  and  his  historical  reminiscences 
of  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  were  always  deeply  interesting.  He 
had  published  seven  or  eignt  medical  treatises, 
besides  numerous  essays  in  the  medical  period- 
icals, biographical  sketches  of  great  numbers 
of  eminent  men  of  the  last  half  century  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate;  addresses,  al- 
most without  number,  before  the  Historical, 
Horticultural,  Typographical,  and  other  soci- 
eties, Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; and  several  historical  and  biographical 
monographs,  mostly  on  the  men  and  times  of 
old  New  York.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  after  its 
organization  in  1847,  and  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  numerous  medical  and  scientific  asso- 
ciations abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
more  universally  popular  with  its  citizens.  At 
his  funeral  the  concourse  which  gathered  to  do 
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Lim  lli6  last  sad  honors  was  such  as  has  seldom 

1)6611  \^itll68Sdd 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  lY.,  late  King  of 
Prnssia,  born  at  Pottsdam,  Prussia,  Oct.  16, 
1795,  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  William 
III.  on  the  7th  June,  1840,  died  Jan.  1,  1861. 
He  received  a  careful  and  thorough  education 
under  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  time,  being  taught  mili- 
tarj  science  by  Schamhorst  and  Knesebeck; 
philosophy  and  letters  by  J.  F.  C.  Delbrttck 
and  AnciUon ;  public  and  national  law  by  Sa- 
vigny ;  and  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  by 
Schinkel  and  Ranch.  In  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814  he  was  present  at  most  of  the 
great  battles ;  and  on  coming  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Council  of  State.  Not  long 
after  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of 
Pomerania.  On  ascending  the  throne  he  re- 
paired many  of  the  injuries  which  his  father^s 
rigorous  system  had  inflicted  upon  the  people ; 
proclaimed  an  anmesty  for  political  offences, 
and  recalled  a  large  number  of  eminent  schol- 
ars and  professors  who  had  been  exiled  or  dis- 
placed for  political  reasons.  The  University 
of  Berlin  was  greatly  improved  by  his  efforts ; 
and  he  determined  to  make  his  capital  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  centre  of  Europe.  His  fos- 
tering care  was  never  withheld  from  the  Uni- 
versity, and  no  man  who  had  attained  eminence 
in  science  elsewhere  failed  to  receive  the  offer 
of  a  professorship  or  ofiicial  appointment  there. 
His  father  had  presented  a  constitution  to  his 
people^ut  had  delayed  to  grant  it,  and  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  long  refused  to  ftdfil  the 
promise,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  willing 
to  grant  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  to 
his  people.  The  revolution  of  1848  induced 
him  to  grant  a  constitution,  but  after  his  terror 
was  over  he  wished  to  revoke  it  From  that 
period  his  course  seemed  constantly  to  become 
more  vacillating  and  insincere,  and  he  lost  the 
good  opinion  of  the  adjacent  nations  by  his 
manifestation  of  these  traits  of  character.  In 
the  Crimean  war  he  temporized  and  made 
pledges  to  both  parties,  which  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  each,  and  at  the  Congress  of  1856, 
Prussia  was  only  admitted  as  a  member  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Napoleon  III.  His  course 
in  relation  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  Hoi- 
stein,  was  also  marked  by  the  same  vacillating 
spirit;  after  encouraging  the  Hobteiners  to 
commence  the  war  with  Denmark,  by  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  Prussia,  he  aban- 
doned them  to  their  fate.  He  reorganized  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Prussia,  giving  it  the  name 
of  the  •*  Reformed  Church,"  and  though  not 
intolerant  to  other  forms  of  faith,  he  was  a 
great  stickler  for  uniformity.  In  1857  he  was 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  though  he  recov- 
ered so  far  as  to  eiyoy  tolerable  health  of  body, 
his  mind  was  permanently  impaired,  and  his 
brother,  the  Pnnce  of  Prussia,  was  appointed 
Recent  of  the  Kingdom. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  a  small  town  of  south- 
east Missouri,  the  capital  of  Madison  Co.    Near 


this  place,  on  the  21st  October,  the  Confede^ 
ate  troops  under  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson  and  C6L 
Lowe,  from  8,500  to  4,000  in  number,  were  at- 
tacked by  a  Federal  force,  consisting  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth, Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  and  Thirty- 
third  Illinois  and  Eleventh  Missouri  regiments, 
six  companies  of  the  Fu*st  Indiana  Cavalry,  and 
one  section  of  Schofield^s  battery,  the  whole  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  J.  B.  Plummer,  of  the 
Eleventh  Missouri,  and  numbering  about  8,000 
men.  An  engagement  followed,  which  contin- 
ued two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  Confederate 
troops  were  routed  along  their  whole  line  and 
fied  m  disorder,  seeking  protection  in  the  woods. 
They  were  pursued  22  miles.  Their  loss  was 
very  heavy.  Col.  Lowe  was  slain  and  about 
170  of  their  killed  left  on  the  field  were  buried 
by  the  Federal  soldiers.  Col.  Plummer  cap- 
tured 80  prisoners,  of  whom  88  were  wounded. 
He  also  took  one  42-pounder  and  a  ccmsiderable 
quantity  of  small-arms.  The  Federal  loss  was 
six  kiUed,  (among  them  Mo^ot  Gavitt  and  Capt 
Highman,  of  the  First  Indiana  Cavalry,)  and  60 
wounded. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.  A  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  "  Democratic  Standard," 
published  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  of  soldiers  on  the  8th  of 
August^  ana  the  oflSce  completely  stripped  of 
its  contents.  The  soldiers  belonged  to  the  First 
Regiment  of  returned  volunteers.  An  article 
was  published  in  the  paper  which  reflected 
upon  them.  A  retraction  was  demanded,  and 
refused  defiantly. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  office  of  the 
*•  Democrat,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  published 
at  Bangor,  Maine,  was  completely  cleared  by  a 
crowd  of  people.  No  one  was  injured.  The 
objections  against  the  print  by  the  people  were 
that  its  views  favored  the  Confederate  States. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Gen.  Fremont  declar- 
ed martial  law  in  St.  Louis,  and  appointed 
Mfyor  J.  McKinstry  provost-marshal.  On  the 
next  day  the  marshal  suppressed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "War  Bulletin,"  and  the  "Mis- 
sourian,"  two  newspapers  published  in  that 
city,  which  had  been,  as  it  was  cliarged^ 
"dbamelessly  devoted  to  the  publication  or 
transparently  false  statements  respecting  mili- 
tary movements  in  Missouri." 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  editor  of  the  St 
Louis  "  Christian  Advocate"  addressed  a  letter 
to  Marshal  McKinstry,  stating  that  he  had  been 
informed  suggestions  were  made  to  him  to 
suppress  the  publication  of  the  "Advocate,"  &c. 

To  this,  on  the  next  day,  the  marshal  re- 
plied :  "  In  reference  to  the  course  of  the  St 
Louis  'Christian  Advocate,'  permit  me  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment,  in  these  times  of  political 
excitement,  and  heated  discussion,  and  civil 
war,  it  would  be  more  becoming,  as  well  as 
more  consistent,  that  a  public  newspaper,  be- 
longing to  and  advocating  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  should  ab- 
stain from  publishing  articles  of  a  political  char- 
acter, calculated  to   inflame  the  passions  of 
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men,  and  evidently  hostile  to  the  GoTernment 
of  the  country. 

"Let  yonr  joornal  bo  a  religious  paper,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  and  it  will  never  oome  under 
the  discipline  of  tMs  department'* 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  ofSoe  of  the 
'^Sentinel,''  a  weekly  paper,  published  at 
Easton,  Pa^  was  destroyed.  The  alleged 
motive  was  stated  to  be,  that  this  paper  had 
printed  a  series  of  resolutions,  passed  at  a 
democratic  county  convention,  which  were  re- 
garded as  not  truly  loyal. 

On  the  same  night,  Ambrose  S.  Eimbal), 
editor  of  the  "  Essex  County  Democrat,"  pub- 
lished once  a  week,  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was 
violently  taken  from  his  house  by  an  excited 
crowd,  and  refusing  to  give  such  information 
as  was  demanded  of  him,  **  he  was  covered  with 
a  coot  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  ridden  on  a  rail 
through  the  town.*'  He  subsequently  was  made 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  **  never  again 
write  or  publish  articles  against  the  North  and 
in  favor  of  secession." 

About  the  same  time  the  printing  office  of 
the  "  Jeffersonian,"  a  weekly  paper,  published 
at  Westchester,  Pa.,  was  destroyed. 

On  the  16th  day  of  August,  the  Grand  Jury, 
impanelled  for.  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
broaght  into  court  the  following  document,  ask- 
ing if  certain  newspi^rs  could  be  indicted. 

Niw  YOBC,  Auffutt  IS,  1861. 

The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  Soathern  District  of  Now  York,  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  facts  to  the  Court,  and  ask  its 
•drioe  thereon : 

There  are  certain  newspapers  Trithin  this  district 
which  are  in  the  frequent  practice  of  encouraging  the 
rebels  now  in  arms  aeainst  the  Federal  Government 
by  expressing  aympauy  and  agreement  with  them, 
the  duty  of  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  disaatis* 
faction  with  the  employment  of  force  to  overcome 
them.  These  papers  are  the  New  York  daily  and 
weekly  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  the  daily  and  weekly 
I'News,"  the  daUr  and  weetly  "Day  Book "  the 
"Freeman's  Journal,"  all  pnbUshed  ia  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  "  Eagle,"  published 
m  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  first-named  of  these  has 
jast  published  a  list  of  newspapers  in  the  Free  States 
opposed  to  what  it  calls  "  the  present  unholy  war"— a 
war  in  defence  of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  and 
oar  most  sacred  rights,  and  carried  on  solely  for  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Gorornment 

The  Grand  Jury  are  aware  that  free  governments 
allow  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  their  utmost 
limit,  but  there  is,  neyertheless,  a  limit.  If  a  person 
Ml  a  fortress  or  an  army  were  to  preach  to  the  soldiers 
sobmission  to  the  enemy,  he  would  be  treated  as  an 
offender.  Would  he  be  more  culpable  than  the  citizen 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  formidable  conspiracy 
>j^d  rebellion,  tells  the  ooospirators  and  rebels  that 
they  are  right,  encourages  toem  to  persevere  in  re- 
sistance, ana  condemns  the  eflfort  or  loyal  citizens  to 
^ercome  and  punish  them  as  an  "  unholy  war  ?"  If 
jhe  utterance  or  such  language  in  the  streets  or  through 
uie  press  is  not  a  crime,  then  there  is  a  great  defect  in 
^"J^'^Sj  or  they  were  not  made  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  conduct  of  these  disloyal  presses  is,  of  course, 
«)ndemDed  and  abhorred  by  all  loyal  men j  but  the 
lirand  Jury  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  Court  that 
tt  13  also  subject  to  indictment  and  condign  punishment. 

-all  which  is  respectfully  presented. 

CfliOlLES  GOULD,  Foreman. 


It  is  a  singnlar  iostance  of  the  excitement  of 
tbd  public  mind  tliat  Uiis  docnnient,  %vhich 
simply  asks  tlio  judge  if  the  press  conid  be  in- 
dicted, was  universally  regarued  as  an  indict- 
ment. 

The  clear  charge  made  by  Jud;^e  Betts  to 
this  jury  when  they  were  impanelled,  placed 
the  question  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  the  wording 
of  the  document  brought  in,  shows  clearly  that 
the  jury  so  understood  it.  The  Judge  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  October  term,  when  it 
was  dismissed.  The  resulting  excitement  was 
very  great,  and  on  the  22d  of  August,  six  days 
alter,  Marshal  Milward  of  Philadelphia  seized 
the  papers  sent  from  certain  New  ^  ork  offices, 
named  in  the  paper  of  the  Grand  Jury,  for  cir- 
culation to  their  subscribers ;  on  the  same  day 
the  following  order  was  issued : 

Pojff-Oppica  Departmbnt,  Au^fuat  22, 1861. 
Sia:    The  Postmaster-General  directs    that    from 
and  after  vour  receipt  of  this  letter  none  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  New  York  city,  ••  which  were  lately 
S resented  by  the  Grand  Jury"  as  dangerous  for  theu: 
islojalty.  shall  be  forwarded  in  the  mails.     I   am 
respectfully,  your  obedient  scrrant, 

T.  P.  TROTT, -Chief  Clerk. 
To  Postmaster  New  York  City. 

Thus  the  authorities  at  "Washington  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  presentment, 
and  incurred  the  severe  penalties  of  the  post- 
office  laws  by  excluding  the  newspapers  in- 
dicated from  the  mails. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures  the 
"Journal  of  Commerce"  changed  its  editors, 
and  was  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  mails. 
The  publication  of  the  **  News"  and  •*  Daybook" 
was  stopped,  and  the  "  Freeman's  Journal" 
changed  its  name. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton, 
N.  Jersey,  bronght  into  Court  the  following 
presentment ; 

The  Grand  Jury  came  into  the  United  States  Court 
on  the  22d.  and  made  a  lengthy  presentment  that 
complaints  nave  been  made  before  this  Grand  Inquest 
concerning  certain  newspapers  published  in  this  State, 
and  copies  of  the  following  papers,  issued  during  the 
last  few  months,  have  been  submitted  and  carefully 
examined ;  namely,  the  Newark  "  Evening  Journal,^' 
the  Warren  " Journal,"  the  Hunterdon  "Democrat," 
the  New  Brunswick  "  Times"  and  PlainBeld  "Gazette ;" 
that  during  the  most  critical  period,  while  the  capital 
of  the  nation  has  been  besieged  by  armed  insurgents ; 
while  eleven  States  in  actual  rebellion,  having  been 
striving  by  inyasion  and  treachery  to  plunge  other 
States  still  remaining  loyal  into  open  opposition  to  the 
National  Government,  these  newspapers  haye  been,  up 
to  within  a  very  recent  period,  nersistcntlv  denounc- 
ing and  libelling  those  to  whom  this  great  duty  of  na- 
tional defence  is  necessarily  intrusted,  in  thwarting 
their  efforts  for  self-preservation,  and  fomenting  rebel- 
lion by  discouraging  and  opposing  the  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  put  down.  While  they  cherish  a  due 
regard  for  freedom  of  speech,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  conduct  of  those  journals ; 
that  while  the  press  may  freely  criticize  public  men 
and  measure  in  the  peaceful  contests  of  party,  vet  in  a 
war  for  the  life  of  a  nation  the  press,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, should  uphold  the  existing  Government,  or 
be  treated  as  its  enemies.  They  consider  their  duty 
freely  discharged  in  reference  to  these  newspapers  by 
this  presentment,  leaving  them  to  the  wholesome  action 
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of  public  opinion.  Thej  recommend  all  loyal  citizens, 
all  public  officers,  all  municipal  corporations,  rigorous- 
I V  to  withhold  all  patronage  from  such  newspapers  as 
do  not  hereafter  give  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
National  Government 

The  jurors  were  then  discharged  for  the  term. 

Later  in  tlio  year  tho  '*  Franklin  Gazette," 
published  in  Franklin  County,  New  York,  was 
suppressed,  and  its  editor  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette, 
as  a  State  prisoner. 

The  "  Herald,"  a  daily  paper,  published  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  defended  Gen.  Fremont  from 
^6  reports  circulating  for  a  time  against  hira, 
and  espoused  his  cause  with  earnestness.  The 
packages  of  this  paper  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  oars  of  one  of  the  railroads  in  tlie 
State  of  Ohio.    As  they  were  express  packages, 


the  threat  was  made,  that  unless  they  were  re- 
moved, no  express  packages  should  be  allowed 
to  go  over  the  road.  This  threat  caused  the 
newspaper  packages  to  be  removed.  The  editor 
then  made  a  complaint  to  the  president  of  the 
road,  who  had  recently  been  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  answer  was  in  tliese 
words :  "  That  the  course  of  the  *  Herald'  for 
tho  past  few  weeks  has  been  highly  destructive 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  Government,  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  so  long  as  its  proprie- 
tors see  proper  to  continue  the  same  line  of 
policy,  I  hope  the  superintendent  (who,  since  my 
election,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  entire 
management  of  iJie  road)  will  use  all  legitimate 
means  in  his  power  to  suppress  its  circulation." 
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GALVESTON  has  been  the  most  populous 
and  commercial  city  of  Texas.  It  is  situated 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  of  its  own 
name,  about  450  miles  west  by  soutli  of  New 
Orleans,  and  230  miles  southeast  of  Austin 
City.  Tho  island  which  separates  the  bay  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  distance  from  the  island  across  tho 
bay  by  the  railroad  bridge  to  the  mainland  is 
about  two  miles.  For  the  defence  of  the  city 
during  tho  year  guns  were  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  island,  at  Bolivar  Point,  and  at  Peli- 
can Spit  Island,  commanding  the  bay.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  bay,  and  is  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Gulf.  Tho  population 
of  the  city,  in  1853,  was  about  7,000.  The 
commerce  of  the  city  continued  as  usual,  until 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  when  it  de- 
clined, and  under  the  blockade  ceased  entirely. 
The  cause  of  the  South  was  ardently  espoused 
by  tho  inhabitants,  and  numbers  entered  tho 
army.  No  important  occurrence  of  a  hostile 
nature,  however,  took  place  here,  until  the 
month  of  August. 

On  tho  3d,  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  the 
blockading  schooner  Dart  at  the  batteries  on 
Galveston  Island.  This  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  reconnoissance.  Again,  on  the  5th,  the 
steamer  North  Carolina  opened  her  fire  upon 
tlie  batteries,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the 
city.  A  large  number  of  persons  having  col- 
lected on  the  sand  hills,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
batteries,  a  shell  fell  among  them,  killing  one 
man  and  wounding  three  others.  This  led  to  a 
protest  by  the  foreign  consuls  resident  in  the 
city,  as  follows : 

Galveston,  August  5, 1861. 
To  Capt.  James  Alderif  commanding  IT.  S.  Steamer 
Sovth  Carolina  : 

Sir  :  The  undersijjned  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  at 
Galveston  consider  it  their  duty  to  enter  their  solemn 
protest  against  your  bombardment  of  this  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  inst,  without  having  given  notice, 
so  that  the  women  and  children  mi^ht  nave  been  re- 
moved; and  also  against  your  finn^  a  shell  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed  citizens,  amongst 


Tvhom  were  many  women  and  children,  causing  there- 
by the  death  of  an  unofiending  Portuguese,  and 
wounding  boys  and  peacefully-disposed  citizens,  as 
acts  of  inhumanity  unrecognized  in  modem  warfare, 
and  meriting  the  condemnation  of  Christian  and  civil- 
ized nations.  ARTHUR  S.  LYNN, 

British  Consul. 
JAS.  FREDRICn. 
Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg  Consul ;  and,  in 
absence  of  James  Jachurch,  acting  Con- 
sul for  Prussia  and  Hamburg. 

To  this  note  Capt.  Alden,  on  the  next  day, 
sent  a  reply,  stating  the  facts  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

Early  on  Ihc  morning  of  the  8d,  our  gunboat  found 
herself  near  the  shore,  and  shortly  after,  as  the  result 
proved,  within  range  of  some  of  the  batteries.  The 
first  warning  she  got  was  a  shot— not  a  blank  car- 
tridge, but  a  shot — not  fired  ahead  or  astern  of  her  to 
warn  ner  ofi*,  but  sti-aight  at  her.  She  of  course  fired 
back,  and  some  shots  were  exchanged :  then  she  came 
back  and  reported  the  facts  to  me.  This  was  in  the 
morning.  I  waited  till  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon 
hoping  explanation,  some  disavowal,  of  the  act  would 
be  sent  ofl.  None  came.  I  then  got  under  way  and 
stood  in  for  the  batteries,  which,  you  are  aware,  are  in 
the  rear  and  close  to  the  town,  merely  to  see  if  they 
could,  when  they  knew  the  town  must  be  injured  by 
our  return  fire,  repeat  such  an  act  of  aggression  by 
commencing  upon  us.  We  were  no  sooner  within 
range  of  their  guns,  however^  than  they  opened  their 
fire,  when  we,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  retired, 
preferring  that  it  should  appear  that  we  were  beaten 
off  rather  than  continue  a  contest  where,  as  the  result 
shows,  so  many  unoffending  citizens  must  necessarily 
suffer.  If  that  act  merits  the  condemnation  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  nations,  tell  me,  gentlemen,  what 
would  you  have  done  were  you  in  my  place? 

Again,  you  protest  against  my  firing  a  shell  into  a 
crowd  of  unarmed  citizens — amongst  whom  were 
many  women  and  children.  Good  God  I  gentlemen, 
do  you  think  such  an  act  was  premeditated  r  Besides, 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  military  commandant,  who 
by  his  act  in  the  morning  had  invited  me  to  the  oon> 
test,  to  see  that  all  such  were  out  of  the  way  ?  Did  be 
not  have  all  day  to  prepare  ?  It  was  evident  to  my 
mind  they  knew  we  were  coming,  or  why  was  that 
demonstration  of  the  steamer  Gen.  Rusk? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  no  one  can  regret  the 
injury  done  to  unoffending  citizens  more  than  I  do. 
Still,  I  find  no  complaints  of  my  acts  of  the  3d  instant 
coming  from  military  or  civil  authorities  of  Galveston, 
and  with  duo  deference  to  your  consideration  and 
humanity,  I  must  respectfully  renjark  that  it  i%  the 
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first  time  I  have  erer  beard  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  unarmed  ciUiens  of  an  American  town  were 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  Consuls. 

Tours,  etc,  etc,  JAMES  ALDEN. 

Later  in  the  year  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained bj  the  inhabitants  that  an  attack  wonld 
be  made  upon  the  city.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber a  consnltation  of  the  citizens  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  condnded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  town.  The  largest  gnns  at  ^e 
fortifications  on  the  island  were  thirty-two 
pounders,  smooth  bores,  having  a  range  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles,  while  the  Federal  guns  were 
of  the  largest  calibre,  shooting  with  accuracy 
three  or  four  miles.  To  awa;t  an  attack  was 
fiimply  to  invjte  the  surrender  or  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  troops  and  the  city,  without  the 
power  of  inflicting  iqjnry  upon  the  assailants. 
Under  these  ciFcumstanoes  it  was  concluded  to 
evacuate  the  city,  and  occupy  a  position  in  the 
rear,  so  as  to  repel  any  advance  of  the  Federal 
troops  after  they  might  land.  Consequently, 
an  order  was  issued  for  the  removal  of  all  hos- 
pital stores  to  Houston,  which  was  immediate- 
ly done.  All  the  public  and  private  property 
of  a  movable  kind  was  sent  to  the  same  place. 
In  order  to  prevent  surprise,  and  to  repel  any 
attack  that  might  be  made,  measures  were 
adopted  to  watch  the  first  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  send  the  news  to  the  interior,  so 
that  a  force  might  be  rapidly  concentrated. 
Videttes  were  stationed  over  the  island,  a  line 
of  telegraph  made  to  convey  the  earliest  in- 
formation, and  troops  were  stationed  at  various 
points  to  await  orders  and  to  be  rapidly  trans- 
ported by  railroad,  to  any  point  where  they 
might  be  needed.  No  further  attack,  however, 
was  made  during  the  year. 

GARLAND,  John,  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1792,  died  in 
New  York  Oity,  June  5,  1861.  He  was  made 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Be^ment 
infantry  in  March,  1813,  and  retained  in  the 
service  after  the  war  in  the  Third  Infantry ; 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1817,  brevet  miyor 
in  1827,  major  in  1830,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1839,  distinguished  himself  in  six  battles  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  received  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  brigadier-general  for  his  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  1848,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1849. 

GABNETT,  Robbrt  Selden,  an  officer  of 
the  Confederate  army,  born  \p.  Virginia  about 
18^1,  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Oarrick's 
Ford,  July  15, 1861.  He  entered  West  Point  in 
1837,  and  graduated  27th  in  his  class  in  1841, 
was  appointed  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery on  his  graduation,  and  from  July  1843  to 
Oct.  1844,  was  assistant-instructor  of  infantry 
tactics  at  the  military  academy;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  in  1845,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca 
de  la  Palma,  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy 
in  1846,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Taylor 
through  the  Mexican  war  and  until  1849,  was 


brevetted  captain  and  mojor  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista;  transferred  to  the  infantry  in  1848,  and 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1851.  From  1852 
to  1854,  ho  was  commandant  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  and  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point ;  appointed  captain  of  the  First  Begimcnt 
cavalry  in  1855,  ana  mijor  of  Ninth  Infantry 
in  the  same  month ;  was  tbe  commander  in  the 
operations  against  the  Indians  on  Puget^s  Sound, 
Washington  Territory,  in  1856,  and  commanded 
the  Takima  expedition  in  1858.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  present  war  he  took  the  side  of 
the  Confederates,  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier- 
generalship,  and  assigned  to  the  department 
of  Western  Virginia.  Here,  in  July,  Gen.  Mc- 
Olellan  attacked  him,  and  after  several  days  of 
alternate  fighting  and  retreating,  at  the  deci- 
sive action  of  Oarrick's  Ford,  Gen.  Gamett  was 
killed  and  his  forces  routed.  His  body  was 
carefully  cared  for  by  the  Federal  conmiander, 
and  after  being  embalmed,  was  forwarded  to 
his  friends. 

GAULEY  BBIDGE  is  the  name  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Fayette  County,  Virginia.  The  Gauley 
and  New  rivers  unite  at  this  point  and  form 
the  Great  Kanawha.  This  town  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  river,  800  miles  west  of 
Bichmond  and  86  miles  above  Charleston.  The 
valley  of  Gauley  Biver  is  about  60  miles  long. 
Mountain  cones  rise  as  sentinels  everywhere 
along  the  romantic  vale. 

Atler  leaving  Charleston,  the  character  of 
the  country  undergoes  a  considerable  change, 
the  valley  becoming  narrower  and  the  hUls 
growing  loftier  and  more  precipitous  till  here, 
where  the  Gauley  and  New  rivers  unite  in 
forming  the  Great  Kanawha,  rugged  mountain 
spurs,  rocky  cliflFs,  and  pyramidal-shaped  eleva- 
tions of  wondrous  symmetry  characterize  the 
scene.  Two  miles  below  are  the  celebrated 
falls  of  the  Kanawha,  whose  roar  can  be  heard 
for  miles.  The  river  here  is  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  plunges  over  a  succession 
of  rocky  precipices,  extending  across  it  in  an 
oblique  direction,  vainly  attempting  to  obstruct 
its  passage.  Were  the  leaps  united  in  one,  the 
fall  would  be  about  twenty  feet,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  imposing. 

On  the  80th  of  July,  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Cox 
reached  this  point  from  Charleston,  having 
been  three  days  on  the  route.  The  march  had 
been  marked  by  innumerable  evidences  of  a 
precipitate  retreat  of  Gen.  Wise  and  his  men, 
who  effected  their  escape  from  the  region  bo- 
fore  their  retreat  could  be  cut  off.  At  one 
point  about  fifty  tents,  a  medicine  chest,  and 
sundry  other  articles  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  by  the  retreating  force  were  taken,  as  also 
the  entire  official  correspondence  of  the  seces- 
sionists in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  a  number  of 
company  muster  rolls,  and  many  private  letters. 
About  twt'lve  hundred  flint-lock  muskets,  a  hun- 
dred kegs  of  powder,  cartridge  boxes,  camp- 
kettles,  and  many  other  articles  were  also 
found.    The  bridge  over  the  river  had  been 
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destroyed.  It  was  a  substantial  stractnre  and 
difficult  to  rebuild,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
timber.  (Jen.  Cox's  report,  under  date  of  July 
29tb,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Kanawha  Valley  is  now  free  from  the 
'secession  troops.  Most  of  the  forces  nused  by 
Wise  in  this  valley  left  him  between  Charles- 
ton and  this  place.  I  had  sent  them  assurances 
that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms  they  might 
go  quietly  to  their  homos,  and  many  have  done 
so,  asserting  that  they  were  cheated  into  the 
rebel  service.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that 
Wise,  in  his  retreat,  has  burned  a  number  of 
valuable  bridges,  and  carried  off  most  of  thd 
wagons  and  teams  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 
All  parties  denounce  him  for  nis  vandalism.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  this  exp^ 
dition." 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  OF 
1861.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the 
highest  hopes  were  entertained  that  before  its 
close  a  large  number  of  the  yet  unsolved  problems 
of  geographical  science  would  have  become  fa- 
miliar facts  to  the  world.  At  no  former  period 
had  so  many  and  so  important  expeditions  been 
undertaken,  and  never  before  did  it  seem  so 
certain  that  Africa  at  least  was  to  remain  no 
longer  an  unknown  land,  and  that  the  veil, 
which  had  so  long  hid  ft'om  eager  eyes  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  great  lakes  and 
snow-clad  mountains  of  its  interior,  was  to  be 
removed. 

The  results  attained  have  been  less  satisfac- 
tory than  could  have  been  hoped ;  •  yet  more 
has  been  accomplished  than  in  some  previous 
years,  and  the  aggregate  of  human  knowledge 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  materialTy 
increased. 

Commencing  with  the  arctic  regions,  to 
which  four  expeditions  were  sent,  part  of  them 
the  previous  year,  we  have  but  meagre  results 
to  report.  Two  of  these  expeditions  were  from 
the  United  States,  the  first  that  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
Hayes,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane  in  his  sec- 
ond expedition.  Dr.  Hayes  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1860,  in  the  schooner 
United  States,  140  tons,  which  had,  mainly  by 
the  liberality  of  Henry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  been 
fitted  up  for  the  service.  His  scientific  asso- 
ciates in  the  expedition  were  Messrs.  Sonntag, 
McCormick,  Dodge,  Radclilf,  Knorr,  and  Starr. 
On  the  12th  of  August  he  reached  Upemavik, 
and  sailed  from  thence  on  the  16th.  On  the 
28d  of  the  same  month  he  entered  Melville 
Bay,  and  on  the  25th  reached  Cape  York.  Here 
he  encountered  some  Esquimaux,  and  among 
them  Hans,  who  had  run  away  from  Dr.  Kane, 
and  whom,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  Esqui- 
maux dogs,  he  took  on  board.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  enter  Smith's  Strait,  which  was 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  several  narrow  escapes 
from  being  crushed  by  the  closing  of  the  pack, 
in  one  of  which  his  rudder  was  seriously  in- 
jured, he  was  forced  to  make  his  winter  harbor 
at  Port  Foulke,  lat.  78°  17'  41"  K,  and  long.  72° 
80'  57"  W.,  about  20  miles  further  south  than 


Dr.  Kane's  winter-quarters.  The  repeated  galei 
and  boisterous  weather  through  the  monUi  of 
October  prevented  the  freezing  of  the  waters  of 
the  harbor  and  rendered  sledge  expeditions  im- 
possible till  the  dark  season,  when  they  were 
attended  with  more  danger ;  but  the  harbor  and 
adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  '^  John's  Glacier,"  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kane,  were  surveyed.  The  party 
succeeded  in  oapturinff  upwards  of  200  reindeer, 
which  kept  them  abundantly  supplied  with  food ; 
but  their  dogs  were  attacked  with  an  epidemic, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  all  but  11  of 
them,  and  in  an  expedition-undertaken  on  the 
22d  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing a  further  supply  of  the  Esquimaux  of 
Northumberland  Island  by  Mr.  Sonntag  and 
Hans,  the  former  lost  his  life  from  the  exposure. 
He  was  the  second  in  command,  and  an  accom- 
plished astronomer,  and  his  loss  was  severely 
felt.  Hans  procured  no  dogs,  but  some  weeks 
later  the  Esquimaux  visited  the  vessel  and  sold 
them  eight.  With  these  and  all  his  crew  but 
three  men.  Dr.  Hayes  stJirted  northward  on 
the  4th  of  April,  taking  his  metallic  life-boat 
with  him,  and  on  reaching  Fog  Harbor  found 
that  their  progress  was  so  slow  that  they  would 
consume  the  whole  summer.  He  therefore  sent 
all  but  three  of  his  companions  and  two  sledges 
back,  and  kept  on  nortnward  amid  constantly 
increasing  difficulties  till  the  18th  of  May, 
when,  having  reached  latitude  81°  85',  a  higher 
point  than  any  other  explorer  except  Sir  Ed- 
ward Parry,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back. 
Returning  to  Port  Foulke,  he  remained  there 
six  weeks,  making  flirther  observations  and 
surveys,  photographing  the  scenery,  and  col- 
lecting specimens  of  natural  history.  On  the 
14th  of  July  he  set  sail  on  his  return,  and  on 
the  14th  August  reached  Upernavik,  where  he 
remained  ten  days.  On  the  1st  September  he 
entered  the  harbor  of  Lievely,  where  he  was 
detained  by  S.  W.  gales  till  the  17th,  and  on 
his  way  to  Halifax  his  vessel  received  serious 
injuries,  which  compelled  him  to  put  into  that 
port  for  repairs.  The  chief  results  attained  by  the 
expedition  were :  the  completion  of  the  survey 
of  Smith's  Sound ;  the  discovery  of  a  new  chan- 
nel at  the  westward  of  Smith's  Strait ;  the  deter- 
mination of  the  magnetic  dip  and  declination  at 
many  points  within  the  arctic  circle ;  surveys 
of  glaciers,  by  which  their  rate  of  movement  is 
determined  ;  pendulum  experiments;  &c. 

The  second  expedition  from  the  United  States 
was  an  individual  one.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hall,  an  edi- 
tor from  Cincinnati,  embarked  in  the  summer 
of  1860  on  board  the  whale  ship  George  Henry 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  passed  the  winter 
on  board  that  ship  in  a  harbor  south  of  Cum- 
berland Straits,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  straits  of  Fury 
and  Hecla.  He  discovered  before  leaving  Cum- 
berland Strait  that  Frobisher's  Strait  was  only 
an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

Captain  Parker  Snow,  an  Englisli  navigator 
who  had  attained  considerable  reputation  by 
his  pre'^ious  di.^'coveries  on  the  coast  of  Pata* 
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gonia,  sailed  from  Eogland  in  June,  1861,  in 
the  little  schooner  Intrepid  of  45  tons,  for  the 
Straits  of  Beliot,  intending  to  explore  King 
William^s  Land  and  seek  lor  some  traces  or 
some  last  relics  of  the  nnfortnnate  companions 
of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  Sw^edish  polar  expedition,  under  the  di- 
rection df  Prof.  Torell,  eicjuipped  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  by  the  Swedish  Government  and 
Swedish  noblemen,  and  composed  of  eminent 
Swedish  and  Danish  naturalists,  and  of  students 
from  the  Swedish  universities,  sailed  from 
Tromsoe  in  Norway,  May  9, 1861,  and  reached 
a  bay  on  the  north  of  the  island  of  Spitzbergen, 
but  were  unable  to  proceed  farther.  The  ships 
were  blockaded  by  the  ice  pack,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  proceed  by  sledges  soon  brought  them 
to  an  open  sea.  They  made  a  careful  survey 
of  that  portion  of  the  island  which  they  were 
able  to  visit,  but  could  not  attain  the  other  pro- 
p<»ed  objects  of  the  expedition— the  penetration 
of  ^e  Arctic  Sea  to  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  tlie  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain 
have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  careful 
topographical  surveys  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  that  of  Belgium  is  now  complete  and 
those  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  nearly  so, 
and  the  English  GU>vemment  has  proposed  to 
connect  its  triangulation  with  that  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  being  thus  able  to  command 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel  extend- 
ing from  the  western  point  oi  Ireland  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  to  determine  mathematically 
the  form  of  the  earth ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  concert  with  similar  oonmiis- 
sions  from  France  and  Russia,  to  fix  upon  a 
single  meridional  line  to  be  substituted  for 
the  three,  Greenwich,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
now  in  use  in  those  countries  respectively,  and 
thus  harmonize  the  longitude  of  all  European 
maps. 

During  the  year,  Russia  has  sent  out  several 
jteographical  commissions ;  one  of  these  was 
ntt^  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  tlie  isth- 
mus between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  seas,  aided 
by  the  river  Man  jtch,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  colonizing  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
nytch.  The  report  of  this  commission,  which 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  Kostenkoff,  Barbet  de 
Mamy,  ]^ine,  and  other  eminent  scientific 
men,  was  entirely  unfavorable.  They  demon- 
strate that  the  bed  of  the  Manytch  is  dry  in 
sunmier,  and  that  the  soil  is  so  full  of  saline 
and  alkaline  matters  as  to  be  hopelessly  sterile. 

A  second  commission  has  been  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  present  condition  of  the  sea  of  Azof, 
and  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  gradual  filling  up  of  its  basin.  They 
report  that  within  82  years  its  depth  has  de- 
creased 11  feet,  and  that  there  is  serious  reason 
to  fear  that  it  may  yet  become  a  vast  marsh. 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  trans- 
formation. 

The  Russian  Government,  which  has  within 
the  past  four  years  been  making  large  acces- 
sions to  her  territory  in  Turkistan,  and  has 
made  a  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Khiva,  by  which 
that  khanat  becomes  virtually  a  Russian  de- 
pendency, has  been  exploring  that  region  of 
Central  Asia  hitherto  so  little  known.  M.  Eu- 
lewein,  an  attach^  of  the  Russian  General  Igna- 
tiefl^  has  Just  presented  to  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society  a  narrative  of  his  explorations 
across  the  steppe  of  Orenburg,  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  far  as  to  the  lake  of 
Aiboughir,  of  his  survey  of  that  lake,  his  tour 
over  the  promontory  of  Onega,  and  his  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amoo-Daria  (the  Ancient  Oxus)  for 
18  days  in  a  native  vessel  from  Eoongrad  to 
Khiva.  He  reports  the  Amoo-Daria,  which, 
in  Strabo^s  time  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  but  for  the  last  600  years  at  least 
has  debouched  into  the  Sea  of  And,  as  likely  to 
return  to  its  old  channel — an  event  which  would 
revolutionize  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  sources  of  the  Amoo-Daria,  and  the  vast 
table-land  of  Pamir  occupying  the  western 
dopes  of  the  lofty  Bolor-Tag  range,  have  been 
within  historical  times  an  almost  unknown  re- 
gion; even  Ritter  and  Humboldt,  with  their 
extended  research,  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
thing  more  than  a  very  general  description  of 
them,  and  this  derived  more  from  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  a^acent  countries 
than  from  any  results  of  actual  observation. 
The  races  which  inhabit  them  are  so  savage 
and  fierce,  that  the  traveller  who  visits  them 
can  hardly  hope  to  escape  with  life. 

M.  Veniukoflf,  a  member  of  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
discovered  a  manuscript  narrative  by  an  un- 
known German  traveller,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  in  the  topographical  bureau  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  unnoti^,  giving  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  an  explorhig  tour  made  in  1806  over 
this  very  district  This  traveller  had,  it  seems, 
traversed  the  whole  of  northern  Cashmere,  as 
far  as  Kashgar;  had  passed  down  the  Bolor 
River ;  and  visited  Bodakshan^  Wokhan,  Kho- 
klian,  and  other  places  of  Chmese  Turkistan. 
M.  Veniukoff  has  compared  this  manuscript 
with  a  Chinese  itinerary  recently  obtained  and 
translated  by  Klaproth,  and  from  the  two  has 
been  able  to  deduce  with  great  accuracy  the 

Eosition  of  the  mountain  lakes  of  Kari-kol, 
arik-kol,  and  Rian-kol ;  has  traced  the  course 
of  the  Bolor,  Douvand  and  Sharood  rivers ;  has 
identified  the  last  as  the  source  of  the  Amoo- 
Daria,  and  has  attained  to  a  tolerably  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  plateau  of 
Pamir. 

Another  Russian  geographer,  M.  GolubeflT, 
returned  daring  tlie  year  1861  from  Soongaria, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society  a  map  of  that 
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region,  embracing  the  results  of  his  own  and 
of  other  travellers^  investigations,  and  of  the 
Chinese  itineraries.  This  map  covers  a  region 
extending  over  6°  of  latitude  and  6**  of  longi- 
tude, and,  with  the  map  of  M.  Veniukoff,  gives 
a  far  better  idea  of  Central  Asia  than  has  here- 
tofore been  attainable.  The  barbarous  noma- 
dic tribes  which  inhabit  this  region  murder  al- 
most every  European  who  comes  among  them, 
and  seem  incapable  of  civilization.  It  was  in 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  country 
that  the  intrepid  8chlagentweit  lost  his  life. 

But  it  is  not  in  Turkistan  alone  that  Russia 
has  been  extending  her  power  and  making  her 
explorations.  Officers  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  army,  accom- 
panied by  a  mixed  scientific  commission  of 
French  and  Russians,  have  been  exploring  the 
entire  route  of  the  Amoor,  the  largest  river  of 
the  eastern  continent,  and  have  commenced  a 
survey  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  where  they 
have  found  a  tribe  called  the  Ainos,  whose  ori- 
gin seems  to  be  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  Russian  admiralty,  meanwhile,  have  been 
making  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Amoor,  the  strait  of  Nevelsky,  ond  the 
shores  of  the  newly-acquired.  Russian  posses- 
sions bordering  on  the  sea  of  Japan,  from  the 
gulf  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  bays  of  Saint 
Vladimir  and  Saint  Olga.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  bestowed  Russian  names  on  tlie  principal 
points,  not  being  aware  that  the  French  and 
English  fleets  hod  previously  visited  and  named 
them,  thus  embarrassing  the  geographical  de- 
scriptions of  the  region,  by  duplicate  names  of 
the  same  places. 

During  the  year,  the  British  Minister  to  Ja- 
pan, Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  visited  the  isle  of 
i^apoleon  and  ascended  Fusi-Yoma,  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Japanese.  Count  Escejrao  de 
Lauture,  a  French  geographer,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  visited  and  explored  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  China,  and  in  1861  published  an  atlas 
of  them,  far  more  full  and  complete  than  any 

Sreviously  published.  The  officers  of  the  Eng- 
sh  navy  in  the  Chinese  waters,  during  the 
year,  have  made  exact  and  careful  surveys  of 
the  dangerous  coasts  of  the  China  sea,  and, 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  admiralty,  have  com- 
menced the  exploration  of  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee- 
lee  and  of  the  rivers  Pei-ho,  Si-kiang,  and 
Yang-tse-kiang.  On  the  last-named  river  they 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  Han-kow,  one  of  the 
two  interior  ports  opened  to  trade  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Tien-tsin,  about  1,000  miles  from  the  sea. 
A  scientific  expedition,  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Blakiston,  started  from  this  point  to 
ascend  the  river,  and  by  this  route  to  explore 
western  China,  and  penetrate  through  Thibet 
to  India.  The  expedition  reached  Pings-han, 
a  small  city  of  Se-chuen  province,  near  the 
Thibetan  frontier ;  but  owing  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  in  full  force  in  that  vicin- 
ity, were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
returned  to  the  coast  within  ^ve  months  from 
the  time  of  their  departure.    The  expedition 


was  not,  however,  entirely  fruitless.  They  as- 
certained that  above  I-chang,  1,100  miles  from 
Shanghae,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  ob- 
structed by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 
traversed  for  a  considerable  distance  a  narrow 
gorge,  where  immense  rocky  walls  rose  on  each 
side.  At  Hu-nan  and  around  the  lake  Tong-Ting 
they  found  a  grain  district  of  great  fertility, 
which  supplied  Han-kow  with  cereals.  At 
Pings-han,  the  river  took  the  name  of  Eincha- 
kiang,  or  river  of  gold,  but  the  boatmen  call  it 
the  river  of  Yunnan.  West  of  Pings-han  were 
an  independent  tribe  called  Maouttes,  a  race 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese,  but 
having  an  open,  honest  demeanor. 

Another  English  explorer,  Major  Thuillier, 
has  during  the  year  continued  his  survey  of 
the  Karakorum  or  Kuen-Lun  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  northeast  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  and 
has  discovered  a  mountain  summit,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  chain  Earakomm  Peak, 
which,  according  to  his  measurement,  is  28,278 
feet  high,  being  surpassed  in  altitude  only  by 
Mt.  Everest  in  the  Himalaya.  This  survey  of 
the  Kuen-Lun  Mountains  forms  a  portion  of  the 
triangulation  of  Upper  India,  now  in  its  seven- 
teenth year  of  successful  prosecution,  under  the 
orders  of  the  British  Government.  Under  the 
directions  of  Colonels  Waugh,  Lambton,  and 
Everest,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  labors  of 
Major  Thuillier,  Capt,  Montgomerie,  and  others, 
816,000  square  miles  have  been  triangulated, 
and  the  survey  of  94,000  miles  completed. 

The  English  resident  in  the  kingdom  of  Cash- 
mere, Lord  William  Hay,  has  after  repeated 
efforts  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  journal  and 
papers  of  the  lamented  Adolphe  Schlagentweit, 
and  has  forwarded  them,  through  the  foreign 
office,  to  his  brothers  in  Germany.  Tliey  bring 
down  the  narrative  of  his  discoveries  to  a  pe- 
riod within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  and  will  be 
published  in  the  magnificent  history  of  discov- 
eries in  Higher  Asia,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  "his  brothers,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  already  appeared. 

In  Farther  India,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the 
botanists,  has,  in  company  with  two  nephews  of 
the  king  of  Siam,  explored  the  greater  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Siam,  ascending  the  Meinam 
River  from  Bangkok  to  Rahaing,  the  most 
southern  city  of  Laos,  a  voyage  occupying  three 
weeks;  thence  transported  by  elephants  to 
Lahing,  a  fortified  city  of  Laos,  eleven  days  dis- 
tant ;  thence  through  a  terribly  wild  and  moun- 
tainous region,  where  it  was  necessary  for  much 
of  the  distance  to  make  the  road  over  which 
they  travelled  to  Lampon,  three  days  farther ; 
on  the  fourth  day  they  entered  a  very  fertile 
and  beautiful  country,  in  which  they  found  the 
large  city  of  Xieng-Mai,  three  miles  in  extent, 
the  most  important  city  of  Laos,  and  having  a 
large  trade  with  Maulmain  in  teak  wood,  sending 
annually  by  raft  down  the  Salwen  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  this  valuable 
timber.  After  resting  here  some  days  he 
started  with  an  escort  of  150  men   and  33 
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elephants,  for  ManlmaiQ,  which  he  reached 
after  a  journey  of  twenty-four  days,  traversing 
on  Ms  rente  vast  forests  along  the  Tenasserim 
Biver. 

The  French,  who  have  had  for  many  years 
some  small  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Anafn, 
have  recently  extended  their  conquests  there, 
by  capturing,  after  a  somewhat  severe  action, 
Saigon,  a  foi-tified  town  on  a  delta  of  the  Cam- 
bo^  River,  which  they  have  now  made  their 
principal  station  in  Southeast  Asia ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  have  made  a  careful  topographi- 
cal survey  of  the  whole  delta. 

Returning  to  Western  Asia,  we  find  that 
Ru^ian  officers,  attached  to  the  scientific  mis- 
don  of  the  Oaspian  Sea,  have  made  surveys  of 
considerable  extent  in  Persia,  and  have  ascer- 
tained by  astronomical  measurement,  the  height 
of  the  volcanic  peak  of  Demavend.  Their 
measurement,  made  firom  two  points,  gives  a 
height  of  20,085  feet  above  the  Oaspian  Sea,  or 
an  absolute  height  of  about  20,000  above  tlie 
sea  level ;  but  Oapt.  Nicolas,  who  ascended  it  in 
1860,  found  an  altitude  of  21,567  feet. 

Capt.  Olaude  Clarke  has  visited  Eastern  Per- 
sia, passing  from  Meshed  to  Herat,  a  route  sel- 
dom traversed  by  Europeans,  and  which  led 
through  the  desert  of  Khorassan,  of  which  he 
has  published  an  interesting  account 

The  occupation  of  Syria  by  French  troops,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  there,  led  to 
several  tours  of  exploration,  in  the  regions  of 
the  Libanus  and  anti-Libanus  chains,  which, 
however,  proved  more  archeDological  than  geo- 
graphical. Baron  Henri  Aucapitaine,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  General  de  Beaufort,  visited  and 
explored  the  elevated  plain  of  the  Hauran ;  and 
M.  Ernest  Renan,  the  ancient  city  of  Byblas, 
and  others  of  the  ruined  towns  of  Phoenicia. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  in  this  region 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Cyril  C.  Graham,  Esq., 
an  English  archaologlst,  who  visited  Damascus 
in  the  early  part  of  1861,  and  obtaining  an  Arab 
escort,  penetrated  into  the  hitherto  unknown 
region  east  of  the  Hauran,  and  found  it  a  tree- 
less volcanic  district,  covered  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  lava,  and  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  a  chain  of  hills  forty  miles  in  length. 
Passing  around  these  to  the  south  he  found  a 
continuation  of  the  same  lava- covered  plain,  but 
with  stones,  at  first  of  basalt,  containing  inscrip- 
tions, which  he  believed  to  be  set  up  to  mark 
the  distance.  Proceeding  farther,  he  found  the 
mins  of  four  towns,  built  of  a  white  stone,  ap- 
parently brought  from  a  distance,  as  nothing 
like  it  was  found  in  the  plain.  These  stones 
were  of  great  size,  and  contained  no  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  many  curious  and  rude  sculptures 
were  lying  about.  Still  farther  east,  he  found 
numerous  small  areas  of  800  or  400  yards  in 
circnmference,  enclosed  with  stone,  and  every 
stone  having  upon  it  rude  representations  of 
camels,  gazelles,  apes,  horses,  and  horsemen, 
and  each  accompanied  by  inscriptions  which 
seemed  to  be  in  the  most  ancient  Phoenician 
character.     There  were  also  many  small  batons 


of  red  stone  or  compact  pottery,  inscribed  with 
similar  characters. 

Africa,  always  the  unsolved  problem  of  geog- 
raphers, has  not  yet  yielded  up  its  secrets, 
though  some  progress  has  been  made.  M. 
Henn  Duveyrier,  a  French  explorer,  set  out  at 
the  dose  of  1860,  to  explore  the  central  portion 
of  the  Great  Sahara  Desert,  from  Rhadames  to 
Rhaat,  and  thence  to  Insalah,  accompanied  by 
Ikhenonkhen,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ai^er 
Tuaricks ;  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Rhaat,  but 
owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Tripoli  by  way  of  Fezzan, 
the  Tuarick  chief  accompanying  him  to  Moor- 
zook.  Thus  repulsed,  he  has  determined  to 
take  a  route  further  west,  in  the  hope  of  pene- 
trating to  Sondan. 

M.  le  Colonieu,  who  attempted  to  reach  the 
oasis  of  Touat  from  Algeria,  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful. The  Tuaricks,  fearfhl  that  the  success 
of  such  an  expedition  would  diminish  their 
trade  with  Touat,  impressed  the  inhabitants  of 
that  oasis  with  the  belief  that  the  French  were 
coming  to  conquer  them  as  they  hud  done  Al- 
geria, and  the  gates  of  their  principal  town 
were  shut  against  the  caravan.  Thus  repulsed, 
he  turned  aside  to  the  oasis  of  Onguorout,  situ- 
ated west  of  Touat,  but  poorer  and  of  less  im- 
portance, and  thence  returned  to  Algeria. 

Colonel  Faidherbe,  the  former  governor  of 
the  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
River,  having  been  recalled  from  thence,  sent 
before  his  departure  a  highly  educated  negro 
of  St.  Louis,  (the  capital  of  the  French  colony,) 
named  Si-bou  Moghdad,  who  was  familiar  with 
Arabic  and  the  Koran,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca ;  intending  at  first  that  he  should  follow 
the  route  by  Insalah  and  Rhaat,  but  finding 
that  impossible,  ho  passed  through  the  western 
frontier  of  the  desert,  visiting  the  Trarzas  and 
the  wady  Noun  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Morocco,  and  after  spending  a  little  time  there 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  from  whence  he  will 
again  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  by  a  more 
southern  route. 

Lieut.  A.  Lambert,  of  the  French  marines, 
has  ascended  the  Senegal  to  its  sources,  ex- 
plored Teemboo  and  the  head- waters  of  tlie  Fa- 
lema,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande,  ascertained  that 
the  Foota  Jallon  range  of  mountains  rises  above 
the  snow  line,  and  has  given  more  fhll  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Foulahs  than  has  previously  been  obtained. 

A  French  expedition  has  been  occupied  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  with  the  survey  of  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Gaboon  and  the  rivers  Como, 
Bogho6  and  Rharabo6,  and  the  creeks  Assango, 
Bongia,  and  Shimbia,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  it.  The  discoveries  they  have 
made  in  this  region  are  important. 

The  publication  of  the  narrative  of  M.  Paul 
B.  Du  Chaillu,  of  his  explorations  from  1856 
to  1859,  in  the  region  about  the  head- waters  of 
the  Gaboon,  has  excited  much  attention  and 
provoked  some  unfavorable  criticism.     It  is^ 
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however,  geDerally  conceded  that  his  narrative 
is  in  the  main  a  faithful  one,  and  that  his  dis- 
coveries have  added  materially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  ethnology  and  natural  history  of 
that  hitherto  unexplored  region. 

South  Africa,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it 
north  of  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas,  lias 
been  explored  to  some  extent  the  past  year  by 
Messrs.  Green  and  Baldwin,  and  the  Cbevalier 
(le  Pradt.  The  Swedish  traveller,  Chai-les  An- 
dersson,  has  given  to  the  public  a  further  chap- 
ter of  his  discoveries  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka- 
vango  River.  He  found  a  fertile  country  and 
a  navigable  river,  and  a  people  given  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  the  climate,  except  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  was 
extremely  insalubrious  to  Europeans. 

Dr.  Baikie,  who  had  been,  since  1839,  attempt- 
ing to  explore  the  course  of  the  Upper  Niger  with 
his  small  screw  steamer,  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land. His  steamer  was  wrecked  at  Rabbab, 
and  he  was  detained  there  more  than  a  year, 
and  defeated  in  his  main  object ;  but  he  ana 
Lieut  Gower  have  been  able  to  make  an  accu- 
rate and  minute  map  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
river,  and  also  of  the  Yoruba  region,  concern- 
ing which  they  gathered  many  interesting  and 
important  facts. 

In  Eastern  and  Northeastern  Africa,  the  course 
of  discovery  has  not  been  very  succelssful.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  ascended  the  Rovuma  for  80 
miles.  He  found  it  a  new  and  important  river, 
but,  like  most  of  those  of  Eastern  Africa,  ren- 
dered diflScult  of  navigation  by  its  sand  bars 
and  its  rapids.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  outlet 
of  the  Nyassa. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Roscher,  murdered  by  the 
natives  in  March,  1860,  at  Xisnnguni,  after 
having  reached  Lake  Nyassa  on  the  eastern 
side,  did  not  deter  his  countryman,  the  Baron 
de  Decken,  from  attempting  to  go  over  the 
same  route.  He  left  Quiloa  on  the  9th  October, 
1800,  accompanied  by  20  Beloochee  soldiers  and 
a  train  of  50  porters,  servants,  and  interpreters, 
and  proceeded  along  near  the  9th  degree  of 
south  latitude  to  Mesuela,  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  here  the  villany 
of  his  attendants  and  the  treachery  of  his  guide 
compelled  his  return  without  accomplishing  his 
purpose  of  penetrating  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
He  found  the  country  very  populous  and  fertile ; 
sugar-cane,  rice,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  cotton, 
and  bananas  were  the  common  productions. 
The  principal  tribes  were  the  M'gendos  and 
M^gaus,  both  slaveholding  tribes,  but  they 
treated  their  slaves  with  remarkable  kindness. 

The  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  have  proved  remarkably 
unfortunate ;  M.  G.  Lejean,  after  advancing  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  has  been  compelled  by  sick- 
ness and  the  wars  among  the  natives  to  re- 
turn; Dr.  Peney  advanced  75  miles  beyond 
Gondokoro,  lat.  3°  40'  N.,  but  was  attacked 
with  marsh  fever  on  the  24th  July  and  died  on 
the  26th.  M.  Miani  has  returned  from  his  tour 
in  the  same  region,  unable  to  accomplish  any 


thing.  Capt^ns  Speke  and  Grant  attempted 
to  readi  the  sources  of  the  Nile  from  the  east- 
em  coast  by  way  of  Lake  Nyanza ;  on  the  12th 
of  December  they  had  reached  the  Koko,  a  vil- 
lage west  of  Ugogo,  and  were  hoping  to  reach 
the  lake  without  encountering  further  obstacles, 
but  have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  Mr.  Pe- 
therick,  English  consul  at  Khartoum,  had  also 
started  later  in  the  year  southward  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  them,  but  his  success  is  yet  un- 
known. 

A  German  expedition,  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  means  of  successful  explorations,  set  for- 
wai-d  in  the  early  summer  to  explore  the  region 
northeast  of  Abyssinia,  and  had  reached  on  the 
12th  of  July,  Emkullo,  a  missionary  station  to 
the  west  of  Massouah. 

The  mountain  of  Kilamandjaro,  in  Eastern 
Africa,  whose  elevation  above  the  snow  line, 
Dr.  Krapf  so  stoutly  insisted  upon  in  1857,  has 
been  measured  the  past  year,  and  the  mission- 
ary's statement  fully  verified. 

In  Australia,  the  geographical  explorers  have 
met  with  some  misfortunes.  An  expedition, 
amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  successful 
exploration,  and  consisting  of  eminent  natural- 
ists, under  the  command  of  Mr.  O^Hara  Burke, 
reached  Cooper  Creek  in  the  Colony  of  Yic- 
toria,  on  the  11th  November;  and  on  the  16th 
December,  Capt.  Burke,  with  three  compan- 
ions, six  camels,  one  horse,  and  provisions  for 
three  months,  started  for  Sturts  Eyre  Creek  on 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
party  at  Cooper's  Creek  to  await  his  return. 
They  waited  for  him  till  April  21,  1861,  when 
from  want  of  provisions  and  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  in 
their  return  many  of  them  perished,  and  the 
survivors  endured  terrible  sufferings.  Burke 
and  his  companions  have  not  been  heard  from, 
though  new  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  in 
search  of  them,  and  a  steamer  sent  to  the  gulf 
of  Carpent^a  to  watch  for  them. 

The  Queensland  colony  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dalrymple,  to  explore  the  northeast  coast  and 
the  river  Burdekin,  which  they  accomplished, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives ;  but 
found  them  possessing  such  strong  inclinations 
to  cannibalism,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
cultivate  any  further  intimacy. 

In  New  Zealand,  M.  Julius  Haast  has  been 
charged  by  the  colonial  government  with  the 
geological  exploration  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict. He  reports  the  existence  of  a  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  mountains  from  11,000  to  13,000 
feet  in  height,  and  resembling  in  their  general 
character  and  their  glacier  system,  the  Alps. 
He  found  an  abundance  of  excellent  coal  on 
the  Grey  River. 

The  Fi-ji  Islands  have  been  ceded  to  England, 
and  the  Solomon  Islands  explored  with  a  view 
to  their  colonization. 

On  the  American  continent,  M.  Guinnard,  a 
French  explorer,  taken  captive  by  the  Patago- 
nians,  and  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Hiem,  has 
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published  a  narrative  of  his  experiences,  con- 
taining  much  information  respecting  that  in- 
hospitable region.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has 
sent  expeditions  into  the  nnknown  interior  of 
his  empire  and  among  the  sonroes  of  the  sonth- 
em  afQuents  of  the  Amazon.  A  new  explora- 
tion of  the  isthmos  of  Darien,  to  settle  nnallj 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  oon- 
stmotion  of  a  canal,  has  been  made  by  a  French 
and  !&iglish  company. 

Capt.  Bnrton  and  M.  Jnles  Remy  have  been 
Tilting  and  examining  the  Salt  Lake  and  Car- 
son valley  region,  and  both  have  published  the 
results  of  their  observations. 

The  Canadian  Government  sent  a  scientific 
corps  to  Labrador  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
colonization  there.  They  ascended  the  river 
Moise,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  a  canoe, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  the  higher 
region.  They  report  that  the  peninsula  is  a 
vast  level  but  elevated  plateau,  having  numer- 
ous lakes  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  by 
rivers  250  mUes  and  more  in  length,  but  ihcJ 
the  soil  is  too  barren  and  the  country  too  cold 
for  emigrants. 

8ach,  briefly,  are  the  results  of  the  year's  dis- 
coveries. U  less  brilliant  than  those  of  some 
previous  years,  they  are  certainly  not  less  im- 
portant in  their  beiuring  on  the  future  progress 
of  the  human  race. 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  east  by  South  Carolina  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  Florida,  and  west 
by  Florida  and  Alabama.  It  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  with  an  area  of  58,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1860  was  691,638 
whites,  3,459  free  colored,  and  462,232  slaves. 
Total  1,057,829.  The  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
previous  ten  years  had  been  18.43  per  cent, 
whites,  18.01  per  cent,  free  colored,  and  21.10 
per  cent,  slaves.  The  Legislature  meets  bi- 
ennially. The  Senate  consists  of  47  members, 
and  the  House  of  130  members.  Both  Houses 
are  elected  for  each  session.  The  term  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex- 
pires in  IiTovember,  1863.  (See  New  American 
Ctolop^dia.) 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  in 
November,  and  its  attention  was  early  attract- 
ed to  the  movement  to  secede  from  the  United 
States.  Various  propositions  were  offered  and 
discussed,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  the  Assembly ;  yeas  101,  nays  27 : 

The  grieranoes  now  affecting  tho  Soathem  States 
mast  be  effectively  resisted. 

The  interests  and  destinv  of  the  slaveholding  States 
of  this  Union  are  and  must  remain  common. 

The  secession  of  one  from  the  Union  must,  more  or 
less,  involve  or  affect  all ;  therefore 

lietolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Oeorgia^  That 

in  the  Judgment  of  this  G^eral  Assembly,  any  State  in 

this  Union  has  the  sovereign  right  to  secede  from  the 

Union,  whenever  she  deems  it  necessary  and  proper 
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for  her  safety,  honor,  or  happiness ;  and  that  when  a 
State  exercises  this  right  of  secession,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  coerce  or  make  war  upon 


her  because  of  the  exercise  of  such  ri^t  to  secede ; 
and  should  any  Southern  State  secede  from  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  the  Federal  Government  make  war 
upon  her  therefor,  Georgia  will  give  to  the  seceding 
Southern  State  the  aid,  encouragement,  and  assistance 
of  her  entire  people.  And  should  the  State  of  Geor^a 
secede  from  the  Union  bv  the  action  of  the  Convention 
of  her  people  on  the  loth  of  January  next,  she  asks 
the  like  s^rmpathv  and  assistance  from  her  Southern 
sisters  which  she  berebj  offers  to  them. 

This  resolution  was  subsequently,  under  the 
indications  of  the  strength  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  separate  State-  secession,  rescinded 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  60,  nays  47. 

The  Senate  bad  previously  indefinitely  post- 
poned all  the  resolutions  on  this  subject  which 
had  been  pending  in  that  body,  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  minority  of  its  members  were  in- 
disposed to  interfere  with  a  matter  upon  which 
they  had  called  a  Convention  of  the  People 
to  act. 

Subsequently,  on  the  14th  of  December,  t 
meeting  of  all  tho  members  of  the  Legislature 
was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted, 
repudiating  the  idea  that  either  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
prove  untrue  to  its  own  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  sister  States,  and  the  success  of 
the  common  cause.  They  also  repudiated  as 
delusive,  the  policy  of  secession  first  and  co* 
operation  afterwards.  Interest,  safety,  and 
success,  and  ordinary  respect  to  the  sister  slavo- 
holding  States  required  consultation  with  as 
many  as  would  consult  before  secession;  and 
then,  if  secession  be  deemed  advisable,  co- 
operation in  secession,  and  cooperation  after 
secession.  ^Whatever  mode  or  manner  of  re- 
dress was  adopted,  the  first  step  to  its  success- 
ful accomplishment  was  to  unite  the  counsels 
of  those  who  were  equally  aggrieved,  and  who 
were  simultaneously  demanding  redress.  In 
hasty,  ill-advised,  separate  State  secession, 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  divisions  among  the 
people,  confusion  among  the  slaveholding 
States,  strife  around  their  firesides,  and  ulti- 
mate defeat  to  every  movement  for  the  effective 
redress  of  grievances.  In  the  consultation  and 
cooperation  of  the  slaveholding  States  would 
be  found  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and 
equality,  the  preservation  of  the  laws,  tne  peace 
of  families,  the  security  of  property,  tho  har- 
mony of  the  people,  the  peaceful  division  of  the 
public  property,  if  division  must  ensue,  and  the 
success  of  whatever  plan  of  redress  might  be 
agreed  on  and  adopted.  In  selecting  delegates 
to  the  approaching  State  Convention,  the  people 
were  urged  to  be  careful  that  they  did  not  cast 
their  votes  for  those  who^were  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate secession  of  Georgia  alone;  and  to 
avoid  doubt  on  that  subject,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  people  should  require  every  candidate 
to  take  a  **  distinct  position  against  immediate 
State  secession,  at  least  until  a  proper  effort  of 
cooperation  had  failed." 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  States  of 
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Soath  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
and  of  such  other  slaveholding  States  as  mi^hl 
lold  conventions  earlier  than  the  assembling 
of  the  Georgia  State  Convention,  was  adopted 
at  this  meeting.  It  was  signed  by  fifty-two 
members  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  refused  to  receive  it. 
Its  principal  points  were  the  following: 

"In  benaJf  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  whom 
we  represent,  this  meeting,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  do  most  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  ask  the  people  of  our  sister 
States,  above  named,  to  appoint  delegates  to 
such  a  General  Convention  of  Southern  States, 
or  of  as  many  as  will  convene ;  and  that  until 
such  General  Convention  shall  assemble  and 
deliberate,  no  final  separate  State  action  shall 
be  taken  on  the  question  of  our  longer  contin- 
uance as  members  of  the  present  Confederacy 
of  our  States. 

"We  urge  this  request,  deeply  feeling  its 
importance  to  all,  and  to  our  great  common 
cause. 

"  We  have  but  one  interest ;  we  are  separate 
independent  sovereignties — but  in  welfare, 
feeling,  and  destiny,  we  are  one  individual 
people. 

"  The  action  of  one  State  must  aflfect  all  the 
Southern  States.  The  separation  of  one  from 
all  must  greatly  involve  not  only  the  feelings, 
but  the  interests  of  all.  No  slaveholding  State 
can  live  for  itself;  we  must  live  with  and  for 
each  other.  God  has  not  mingled  more  in- 
distinguishably  the  drops  of  water  in  our 
rivers,  than  that  He  has  linked  indissolubly 
the  destinies  of  our  people  and  their  children 
forever. 

"In  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  systems 
of  labor,  we  are  as  identical  with  each  other  as 
we  are  separate  from  the  balance  of  the  world. 

"Let  us  consult  together,  then.  Let  us  so 
act  that  all  may  agree. 

"  Our  people  must  be  united.  Our  common 
interest  must  be  preserved.  Our  common  move- 
ment roust  be  successful.  Common  dangers 
must  be  avoided.  Our  equality,  our  honor 
shall  be  preserved.  All  these  can  devise  a  co- 
operation. Not  for  our  enemies,  but  for  our- 
selves, our  safety,  our  children,  our  peace,  our 
necessities,  we  beseech  you  so  to  order  your 
action,  as  that  consultation  and  cooperation 
shall  not  be  defeated. 

"  Nearly  all  our  sister  Southern  States  are, 
even  at  this  writing,  moving  to  this  end.  We 
believe  all— most  certainly  a  very  large  ma- 
jority— will  unite  in  such  a  Convention.  The 
incurable  embarrassments  and  dangers  can 
thereby  be  avoided,  and  incalculable  good 
ensured. 

"  We  know  we  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  suc- 
cess, when  we  appeal  to  the  noble  chivalry  of 
the  Southern  people  not  to  take  a  final  step, 
which  must  inevitably  and  irretrievably,  in  its 
very  nature,  involve  all,  without  at  least  ofiTer- 
*ingto  consult  with  as  many  as  will  consult; 
and,  above  all,  such  action  will  not  be  taken 


against  the  urgent  request  of  those  who  beg 
that  consultation,  and  who  are  now  moving  to 
secure  it" 

Numerous  public  meetings  were  at  this  time 
held  in  many  counties  of  the  State,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  apprehen- 
sions of  the  consequences  of  the  "  election  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,"  but  manifesting  a  disin- 
clination to  proceed  to  acts  of  immediate  se- 
cession, until  other  measures  had  been  tried. 
They  were  dignified  and  conservative  in  lan- 
guage, and  clearly  indicated  that  hostility  to 
the  Union  was  neither  deep-seated  nor  bitter. 

The  election  for  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention took  place  on  the  4th  of  January.  The 
vote  on  that  occasion  was  thus  spoken  of  soon 
after: 

"  We  know  as  well  as  any  one  living  that  the 
whole  movement  for  secession,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Government,  so  far  at  least  as 
Greorgia  is  concerned,  proceeded  on  only  a 
gtuui  consent  of  the  people,  and  was  po^ed 
through,  under  cu*cumstances  of  great  excite- 
ment and  frenzy,  by  a  fictitious  majority. 
With  all  the  appliances  brought  to  bear,  with 
all  the  fierce  rushing,  maddening  events  of  the 
hour,  the  election  of  the  4th  of  January  showed 
a  falling  ofiT  in  the  popular  vote  of  25,000  or 
80,000,  and  on  the  night  of  that  election  the  co- 
operationists  had  a  majority,  notwithstanding 
the  falling  ofi",  of  nearly  8,000,  and  an  absolute 
majority  of  elected  delegates  of  29.  But,  upon 
assembling,  by  coaxing,  bullying,  and  all  other 
arts,  the  migority  was  changed." 

This  convention  assembled  at  Millodgevillo 
on  the  16th  of  January.  .  General  W.  Crawford 
was  elected  President.  Commissioners  Orr, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  Shorter,  from  Ala- 
bama, were  invited  to  seats  in  that  body.  On 
the  18th,  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede,  and  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  draft  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  was  ofiered  and  put  to  vote.  On  a 
division,  the  vote  was — ayes,  165 ;  noes,  130. 
The  ordinance  was  as  follows : 

An  ordinaxce  (o  dissolve  the  vnion  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  other  States  united  uiih  her  vnder  i%4 
compact  of  Qoremment  entitled  the  Constitviion  of 
the  United  States: 

We,  tbe  people  of  the  State  of  Qeorgia.  in  Conven- 
tion assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  ordained,  that  tbe  ordinance  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Geor^a  in  Convention  in  the  rear  17S8, 
whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
assented  to,  ratified,  and  adopted,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  ratifying  and 
adopting  tbe  amendments  to  tbe  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  abro^ted ;  and  we 
do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Union  now 
subsisting  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  hereby  dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of  Georgia 
is  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free  and 
independent  State. 

The  vote  on  its  adoption  was — ayes,  208; 
noes,  89. 
On  the  night  after  its  passage,  great  demon- 
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strations  of  joy  were  made  at  the  Capital,  in- 
dading  the  firing  of  caxiDon,  torch-light  pro- 
cessions, sky-rockets,  mttsio,  speeches,  &c  Iq 
Augosta  there  was  an  illumination  with  fire- 
works, ringing  of  bells,  and  firing  of  cannon. 

A  sabstitate  was  introduced  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  bat  was  lost  It  was  also 
moved  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nance to  March  8d.  This  motion  failed.  Subse- 
quently a  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted, 
Uie  object  of  which  was  to  remove  the  unfavor- 
able impression  created  by  the  large  vote  given 
in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  secession.  The 
preamble  was  in  these  words : 

Whereas,  as  a  lack  of  unanimity  in  thia  Convention 
on  tho  passage  of  tbo  ordinance  of  secession  indi- 
cates a  aifiereoce  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  not  so  mnoh  as  to  the  right  which 
Georgia  claims  or  the  wrongs  of  which  she  oomplaius, 
as  to  a  remedy  and  its  application  before  a  resort  to 
other  means  for  redress :  and  whereas^  it  is  desirable 
to  give  expression  to  that  intention  which  really  exista 
among  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  sustain 
^e  State  in  the  coarse  of  action  which  she  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  proper  for  the  occasion ;  therefore,  Ac 

The  resolution  required  every  member  to 
sign  the  ordinance.  This  was  adopted  unan- 
imously. 

Before  the  Convention  proceeded  to  sign  the 
ordinance,  a  resolution  was  ofiered.  proposing 
to  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  (Governor,  and  tliat  the 
question  should  be  "  secession "  or  **  no  seces- 
sion "  at  the  ballot-box.  If  a  majority  of  votes 
were  for  secession,  then  the  ordmanco  was  to 
take  efiTect,  and  not  otherwise.  Tho  resolution 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  ordinance  was  then  signed  by  all  present 
The  response  to  the  resolutions  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  made  by  the  passage  of 
the  following  resolution : 

Be  it  unanimously  resolved  by  the  people  of  Georgia, 
in  Convention  assembled,  as  a  response  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  New  York,  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  pa- 
triotic and  energetic  conduct  ofour  Cfovemor  in  taking 
possession  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  the  Georgia  troops,  and 
request  him  to  hold  possession  until  the  relations  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
determined  by  this  Convention  *,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  is  herebv  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  of  Hqw  \  ork. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Kesolutions  were  adopted  on  the  22d,  declar- 
ing that  Georgia  would  demand  her  share  of 
tho  public  property  ;  another,  pledging  the 
State  to  pay  the  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails.  An  ordinance  was  passed,  provid- 
ing for  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the 
Federal  Courts,  and  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
cesses issued  by  the  same  courts,  and  to  pre- 
serve indictments.  Another  to  continue  in 
force  all  the  Federal  laws  in  reference  to  the 
African  slave  trade  was,  after  an  amendment 
declaring  it  not  to  be  piracy,  but  substituting 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  unanimously 
adopted.  An  ordinance  was  also  reported  re- 
lating to  the  inter-State  slave  trade ;  also  an- 
other revoking  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  all 


lands  ceded  by  the  State,  and  authorizing  the 
payment  for  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  also  for 
all  improvements  and  stores. 

On  the  25th,  a  report  was  offered,  that  no 
State  should  be  admitted  into  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy unless  it  be  a  slaveholding  State,  and 
any  State  thus  admitted  subsequently  abolish- 
ingslavery  should  be  expelled  from  Uie  Union. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  Conmiissioners  be 
sent  to  slaveholding  Statea,  objection  was  made 
against  including  Delaware. 

SnbseouenUy,  on  the  28th,  an  ordinance  con- 
tinuing the  existing  revenue  laws  was  lost ;  and 
the  ordinance,  substantially  that  of  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  was  adopted  after  a  long 
and  animated  debate.  The  vote  was  yeas  180, 
nays  116. 

Representatives  to  the  Montfforaery  Congress 
were  ^pointed  on  the  24th.  Before  voting,  an 
assurance  was  given  to  the  Convention,  that 
none  of  the  candidates  were  in  favor  of  form- 
ing a  Government  having  in  view  an  imme- 
diate or  ultimate  union  with  the  Northern 
States.  No  such  idea  could  be  entertained. 
All  were  for  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  on  tho  basis  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Northern  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  unanimity  in  the  Con- 
vention, there  was  a  great  reaction  in  some 
garts  of  the  State,  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
tates  was  kept  flying  without  regard  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Convention.  This  was  done 
also  in  North  Alabama,  and  in  portions  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.  Fears  were  expressed  by 
former  members  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  that 
the  reaction  might  be  greatly  increased  on  the 
popular  mind  in  the  Gulf  States,  if  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  satisfactory  to  the  Border 
States. 

Two  regiments  were  ordered  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  be  organized  as  the  army  for  the  Re- 
public of  Georgia,  over  which  a  number  of  offi- 
cers were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  chiefly 
those  who  had  resigned  from  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Convention  re- 
assembled at  Savannah,  after  a  brief  adjourn- 
ment. A  resolution  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Provisional  Constitution  was  offered  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Macon,  wished  to  wait  till 
the  permanent  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Fouche  saw  no  necessity  for  swearing  at 
all ;  he  was  opposed  to  it  in  the  abstract.  Be- 
sides, this  was  a  convention  of  the  sovereign 
people,  and  above  all  Constitutions. 

A  resolution  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  in 
Convention,  heartily  approve  of  the  election  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Stephens  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency,  was  adopted. 

On  the  12th,  the  Convention  transferred  the 
forts,  arras,  arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  Confederate  States.  An  ordinance  was  also 
passed,  appropriating  half  a  million  of  dollars  to 
support  the  Government,  and  authorizing  the 
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Governor  to  issue  seven  per  cent  bonds  for  that 
amount. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  was  taken  up,  and  adopted 
by  the  unanimous  passage  of  the  following  or- 
dinance : 

Be  it  ordained  hv  the  people  of  Georgia  An  Conven- 
tion aseembledf  ana  U  is  hereby  ordained  by  authority 
of  the  tame,  That  the  Constitution  adopted  bjr  tho 
Congress  at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  for  the  **pennanent  Federal  Government" 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  State  of  Georgia, 
*'  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character." 

Thus  Georgia  was  the  second  State  to  adopt 
the  Constitution  without  any  reference  of  the 
question  to  the  people.  .By  such  action  the 
principle  of  popular  government  is  destroyed. 

If  the  State  Conventions  which  were  called 
for  another  purpose  can  assume  that  they  are 
the  people,  that  they  have  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  people  and  can  do  whatsoever  they  list, 
and  i^  under  such  an  assumption  of  power,  they 
can  appoint  delegates  to  a  General  Convention 
without  consulting  the  people,  and  can  fix  upon 
them  a  new  Government  without  their  consent, 
then  a  principle  which  has  always  been  consid- 
ered fundamental  in  the  country  and  "  prized 
above  all  price,"  is  gone. 

Seven  of  the  ton  members  from  Georgia  in 
the  Congress  were  also  members  of  the  State 
Convention. 

The  State  Convention  adjourned  on  the  23d 
of  March.  A  State  Constitution  was  adopted, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection  in  July. 

This  new  Constitution,  although  difiering 
wholly  from  the  old,  made  but  few  essentia 
changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  The 
most  important  of  these  alterations  were  the 
linking  together  in  one  Senatorial  district  of 
three  contiguous  counties,  without  regard  to 
size  or  population,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Senators  to  forty-four ;  requiring 
the  assent  of  two-fifths  of  the  members  present 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal, instead  of  two  members,  as  under  the  old 
instrument.  All  elections  by  the  people  were  to 
bo  by  ballot,  but  all  elections  by  the  Genend 
Assembly  should  be  Hva  voce.  Under  the  new 
system.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  being  elected  by  the  people  and  Legis- 
lature, as  heretofore.  Another  clause  provided 
that  the  Governor  should  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  Confederate  States  twelve  years. 

The  oflScial  vote  on  the  Constitution  was,  for 
ratification,  11,497;  against  ratification,  10,697. 
Majority  for  ratification,  860. 

After  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
was  issued,  great  excitement  prevailed,  espe- 
cially in  Savannah,  and  military  preparations 
were  commenced  with  great  vigor.  On  the 
secession  of  Virginia,  a  salute  of  eight  guns 
was  fired.    A  full  armament  of  one  hundred 


and  fifty  guns  was  sent  to  Fort  PnlaakL  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  Savannah  River,  below  the 
city,  was  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defence 
An  exterior  line  of  fortification  to  protect  the 
moul^  of  the  river  was  also  conmienced,  chiefiy 
on  Tybee  Island. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  the  Governor 
issued  his  proclamation,  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  to  Noilhern  creditors,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  by  the  oppressive  and  wicked  conduct  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  that  part  of  the  late 
United  States,  known  as  the  anti-Slavery  States,  war 
actually  exists  between  them  and  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States ;  and  whereas,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring 
his  determination  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  is  now  collectinff  Federal  troops  upon 
Southern  soil  for  the  purpose  of  subiugaUng  and  en- 
slaving us;  and  whereas,  property  belondog  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  whenever  found  with- 
in the  anti-slaveiy  States  is  seized  and  forcibly  taken 
from  its  owners ;  and  whereas,  all  contracts  made  with 
the  enemy  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  are,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  illegal  and  void,  and  all  remedies 
for  the  enforcement  of  contracts  in  our  courts  between 
citizens  of  this  State  and  citizens  of  the  States  making 
war  upon  us,  which  were  made  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  are  suspended  till  the  terminati<ni 
of  the  war ;  and  whereas,  m  the  language  of  the  law 
of  nations,  "the  purchase  of  bills  on  the  enemy's 
country,  or  the  remission  and  deposit  of  funds  there, 
is  a  dangerous  and  illegal  act,  because  it  may  be  cher- 
ishing the  resources  and  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  remission  of  funds  in  money,  or  bills 
to  subjects  of  the  enemy^  is  unlawful ;"  and  whereas, 
sound  policy  as  well  as  mtemational  law  absolutely 
forbids  that  any  citizen  of  this  State  shall,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  assist  the  enemy  by  remittinff,  pay- 
mg,  or  fumishini^  any  money  or  other  thing  of^value 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  people  of  the  States  which  have  waged  and 
are  maintainms  a  most  unnatural  and  wicked  war 
against  us ;  and  whereas,  justice  rec^uires  that  all  sums 
due  from  citizens  of  this  Btate  to  individuals  in  such 
hostile  States,  who  do  not  uphold  and  sustain  the  sav- 
age and  cruel  warfare  inaugurated  by  their  (Jovem- 
ernment,  should  be  promptly  paid  so  soon  as  hostili- 
ties have  ceased,  and  the  mdependence  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  is  recognized  by  the  Government  of  tht 
United  States : 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  considerationaL  I,  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  State  of  Gkoreia,  do  issue  this, 
my  proclamation,  commandinj^  and  enjoining  upon 
each  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this  State,  that  he  abstain 
absolutely  from  all  violations  of  the  law  above  recited, 
and  that  he  do  not,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  remit, 
transfer,  or  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  one  of  the  States  conoposing  said  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  known  as  a  Free  Soil  State,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vanio;  and  Ohio ;  or  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  any 
such  State,  any  money,  bills,  drafts,  or  other  things  of 
value,  either  in  payment  of  any  debt  due,  or  hereafter 
to  become  due,  or  for  or  on  account  of,  any  other  cause 
whatever,  until  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

And  I  hereby  invite  each  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  is  indebted  to  said  Government,  or  either 
of  said  States,  or  any  citizen,  or  inhabitants  thereof,  to 
pay  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness,  whenever  due, 
into  the  treasury  of  Georgia,  in  any  funds  bankable  in 
Augusta  or  Savannah,  or  to  deposit  the  same,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  in  any  one 
of  the  solvent  banks  of  either  of  said  cities,  or  in  any 
legally  authorized  agency  of  either  of  said  banks ;  and 
upon  the  making  of  any  such  deposit  at  the  Treasury, 
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or  upon  presentation  of  any  rach  certificate  of  deposit, 
the  Treasarcr  of  this  State  is  hereby  directed  and  re* 
quired  to  delirer  to  such  person  a  certificate,  specifyinff 
uie  sum  so  deposited,  which  I  hereby  declare  theraita 
and  credit  of  this  State  will  be  pledged  to  repay  to 
sQch  depositor,  in  fands  bankable  in  Aagosta  and  Sa- 
vaoDah,  with  seyen  per  cent,  interest  from  the  date  of 
the  deposit,  so  soon  as  hostilities  shall  have  ceased, 
and  it  shall  again  be  lawful  for  debtors  to  pay  the 
same  to  creditors  in  the  hostile  States  above  men- 
tioned.  This  will  not  only  afford  to  sach  of  our  oiti- 
xens  as  owe  money  to  Northern  creditors,  which  inter- 
national law  and  public  policy  forbid  them  at  present 
to  p&y,  a  safe  inyestment,  and  the  highest  security  for 
its  return  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  it  will 
enable  them  in  the  mean  time  to  perform  a  patriotic 
duty  and  to  assist  the  State,  and  through  her  the  Con- 
federate States,  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  the 
successful  defence  of  our  homes,  our  firesides,  and  our 
altars. 

And  I  do  further  command  and  strictly  enjoin  upon 
an  and  eveiy  chartered  bank  in  this  State,  wnich  may 
be  in  possession  of  any  note,  bill,  draft,  or  other  paper 
binding  any  citizen  of  this  State  to  pay  money  to  any 
one  of  the  said  hostile  States,  or  any  mhabitant  or  cor- 
poration thereof,  or  belonging  to  any  such  State  or 
person,  to  abstain  fh>m  protesting  any  such  draft,  bill, 
note,  or  other  paper,  provided  tbe  person  liable  on 
such  bill,  draft,  note,  or  other  paper,  will  exhibit  to 
such  bank  or  any  of  its  agencies,  having  such  paper  in 
possession,  a  certificate  showing  that  he  has  deposited 
the  amount  duo  on  such  paper,  m  the  Treasui^  of  this 
State,  or  in  any  one  of  the  oaoks  above  mentioned,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  or  will  at  the  time  such 
paper  becomes  due,  make  such  deposit.  I  further  com- 
mand and  require  all  Notaries  Public  in  this  State,  to 
abstain  absolutely  firom  the  performance  of  any  official 
act  for  the  protest  of  any  paper  of  the  character  above 
mentioned,  under  such  circumstances  as  are  hereinbe- 
fore specified. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
at  the  Capitol,  in  Miiledgeville.  tois  twenty-sixth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lora  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  the  first      JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

E.  P.  Waikins,  Secretary  of  SUte. 

The  af^ents  for  the  cotton  loan  were  active 
in  tlieir  endoavors  to  obtain  eubscriptions.  In 
other  parts  of  the  State,  besides  Savannah,  very 
liberal  subscriptions  were  made.  The  demand 
for  arms,  however,  was,  even  at  this  early 
period,  becomiog  urgent,  and  most  extensive 
schemes  were  set  on  foot  to  undertake  their 
manufacture.  The  reasons  offered  to  induce 
capitalists  to  embark  in  these  enterprises  were : 
that  their  conntiy  was  almost  destitute  of 
means  to  construct  arms,  their  supplies  from 
foreign  countries  had  been  out  of[^  their  present 
stores  must  soon  be  exhausted ;  their  enemies 
had  all  the  means  at  hand  for  constructing  the 
most  destructive  weapons. 

The  people  were  urged  by  the  Governor  to 
ship  no  more  cotton  while  the  blockade  contin- 
ued. This  scarcity  of  cotton,  it  was  believed, 
would  operate  upon  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  world  with  such  severity  as  to  excite 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The  view  of  the  Governor  was  thus  expressed : 
"It  is  said  our  enemies  exempt  cotton  frotn 
blockade.  Why?  Because  they  cannot  do 
without  it  I  appeal  to  our  planters,  therefore, 
to  refuse  to  ship  a  bag  while  the  blockade  lasts. 
This  will  soon  remove  the  blockade  from  our 
ports,  and  the  increase  in  price  will  amply  re- 


ward ^ou  for  the  loss  you  may  sustain  while 
keeping  your  cotton  on  hand«  I  trust  our  peo- 
ple will  hold  public  meetings,  and  petition  the 
Government  at  Montgomery  to  lay  an  absolute 
embargo  upon  cotton,  permitting  not  one  bag 
to  pass  out  of  the  Confederate  States  while  the 
blockade  \a  maintained.  I  appeal  to  our  capi- 
talists to  go  to  work  vigorously  and  prepare  to 
manufacture  such  articles  as  we  most  need.  I 
also  appeal  to  our  planters  to  redouble  their 
energies  for  the  production  of  all  supplies  of 

Erovision  necessary  to  support  our  people  at 
ome  and  our  armies  in  the  field.  The  pros- 
pect is  most  flattering  for  an  abundant  wheat 
harvest.  Let  each  phmter.  as  soon  as  his  wheat 
is  cut,  break  and  plant  a  lew  more  acres  of  his 
best  wheat  land  in  early  kind  of  corn.  Finally, 
I  appeal  to  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  prac- 
tise strict  economy,  dispense  with  every  unne- 
cessary luxury,  and  devote  aU  to  our  country  till 
the  battle  is  won,  and  our  independence  acknowl- 
edged by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.'' 

The  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  arms  was 
becoming  so  certinn  that  tbe  Governor  again 
addressed  the  people  on  the  subject.  He  stated 
that  all  the  arms  in  the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  at 
the  date  of  the  act  for  its  transfer  to  &e  Con- 
federate States,  were  turned  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  ordered  by  him  out  of  the 
State  to  arm  troops  of  other  States  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Confederacy.  All  those  arms  which 
were  taken  from  the  arsenal  previous  to  its 
transfer,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
troops  at  that  time  in  service.  Over  seventeen 
thousand  troops  had  been  fully  armed,  accoutred 
and  e<}uipped  by  the  State  at  the  end  of  July, 
includmg  full  supplies  of  tents,  knapsacks,  hav- 
ersacks, blankets,  cartridge  boxes,  cap  pouches, 
camp  kettles,  canteens,  d^.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$300,000,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  guns 
and  the  expense  of  feeding  and  rendezvousing 
twenty  regunents.  About  five  thousand  inde- 
pendent troops  also  had  gone  from  the  State,  a 
part  of  whom  had  taken  State  arms.  The  sup- 
ply that  remained  was  only  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  new  regiments,  and  was  then  required. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  40,000  good 
country  rifles  and  25,000  good  double-barrelled* 
shot-guns.  From  this  source  a  temporary  sup- 
ply was  expected. 

The  change  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State,  arising  from  the  stagnation  of  commerce 
and  the  disappearance  of  specie,  caused  great 
embarrassment  among  the  people.  This  was 
accompanied  with  an  advance  on  many  neces- 
sary articles.  So  oppressive  was  this  change 
upon  the  citizens,  that  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature was  called  to  it  by  the  Governor,  who 
recommended  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  unjust  and 
unpatriotic  speculations  in  these  prime  neces- 
saries of  life.  Ho  said:  "There  should  bo 
enacted  a  law,  authorizing  the  Governor,  or 
any  military  officer  under  ms  command,  by  his 
direction,  to  seize  and  appropriate  any  provi- 
sions or  other  supplies  necessary  for  our  army 
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in  the  hands  of  speculators  or  traders,  and  to 
pay  them  or  tender  to  pay  them  reasonable  and 
just  compensation  therefor,  to  be  fixed  by  com- 
petent yduing  agents.  Snch  a  measure  \?ould 
not  only  secure  the  Government  against  extor- 
tion, but  it  would  also  accomplish  a  general 
public  benefit  in  the  regulation  of  prices.  The 
price  fixed  as  the  market  value  of  the  articles 
needed  by  the  State,  which  are  also  the  princi- 
pal articles  needed  by  the  community,  would 
very  soon  become  the  general  market  price  in 
the  State,  as  the  authorities  conid,  on  informa- 
tion, seize  supplies  for  the  State  in  the  hands 
of  such  persons  as  refused  to  sell  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  thus  bring  down  those  above  to 
medium  rates."  Bacon,  which  cost,  before  the 
war  commenced,  ten  cents  per  pound,  was  then 
selling  for  thirty  cents.  Country  jeans  had  ad- 
vanced from  fifty  cents  per  yard  to  one  dollar 
twenty-five  and  one  dollar  fifty  cents.  An  act 
was  accordingly  passed  by  the  Legislature 
which  allowed  the  owner  to  sell  salt,  wheat, 
flour,  bacoD,  lard,  cotton,  osnaburgs,  kerseys, 
leather,  shoes,  at  an  advance  of  sixty  per  cent, 
over  the  price  in  the  month  of  April  previous, 
but  all  speculative  prices  were  forbidden. 

The  military  quota  of  the  State  was  ordered 
by  the  Confederate  Government  to  the  border 
States.  The  danger  of  invasion  was  at  no  time 
prior  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  considered 
so  imminent  as  to  require  a  large  force  in  the 
field,  ready  for  defence.  In  September,  about 
three  thousand  troops  were  stationed  on  the 
seaboard  to  defend  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  sea-coast. 
The  Governor  frequently  made  offers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  increase  this  force  by  call- 
ing out  the  militia,  but  no  requisition  was  ever 
made  by  the  latter.  Finally  the  Governor,  ap- 
prehending danger,  called  out  a  considerable 
force  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  them.  No  assistance  had  thus  far 
been  received  from  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor recommended  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
undertake  this  duty.  He  said :  "  My  own  opin- 
ion is,  that  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  count  the 
cost,  but  that  we  should  call  out  as  many  troops 
as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  invader,  should 
he  appear  either  upon  the  sea-coast  or  upon 
the  borders  of  Tennessee.  Whether  it  may 
take  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  men,  or 
whether  it  may  cost  five  or  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, I  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  their 
representatives  place  at  my  command  the  men 
and  money  necessary  to  accomphsh  this  ob- 
ject." 

The  expedition  to  Port  Royal  (see  Expedi- 
tions) sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  so  late  in 
the  year,  that  it  served  only  to  threaten  the 
coast  of  Georgia  for  some  time.  A  consider- 
able force,  as  a  coast  guard,  was  collected,  and 
some  troops  were  also  sent  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  Charleston.  A  number  of  little  steam-boats 
were  equipped  under  Captain  Tattnal,  once  an 
oflBcer  of  the  United  States  Navy.    They  were, 


however,  unable  to  oppose  the  overwhelming 
force  sent  by  the  Federal  (Jovemment. 

The  vote  for  President  in  1860  was :  Dong- 
las,  11,590;  Breckinridge,  61,889;  Bell,  42,88a 
No  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 

GIBBS,  JosiAH  WnxABD,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican philologist  and  professor,  bom  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  April  80,  1790,  died  at  New  Haven, 
March  25,  1861.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1809,  and  was  tutor  there  from  1811  to  1815. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  Tale  Theological  Seminary 
connected  with  the  college,  and  continued  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  that  professorship  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  1858  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  grammatical  and 
philological  studies,  and  had  attained  a  high 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in 
them.  He  contributed  to  several  of  the  most 
important  philological  works  of  the  present 
century,  among  others  to  the  revised  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  to  Prof.  W. 
C.  Fowler's  work  on  the  English  language,  and 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  other 
critical  periodicals.  His  published  works  were : 
a  translation  of  Storr's  "Historical  Sense  of 
the  New  Testament,"  Boston,  1817 ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Gesenius'  "  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  8vo.  Andover,  1824 :  "  A  Manual 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,"  (abridged  from 
Gesenius,)  Andover,  1828,  (2d  edition.  New  Ha- 
ven, 1882 ;)  "Philological Studies," New  Haven, 
1857;  and  "Latin  Analyst,"  New  Haven.  1858. 

GIBSON,  Gen.  George,  died  at  Washington 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1861.  A  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the  army  from  civil 
life  as  a  captain  of  infantry,  in  May,  1808.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  migor 
ana  lieutenant-colonel,  and  after  having  served 
with  distinction  through  the  war  of  1812-'15, 
he  was  discharged  at  its  close.  Reappointed 
as  quartermaster-general  in  1816,  and  subse- 
quently made  commissary-general  in  1818,  he 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  former  ca- 
pacity to  the  army  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  Florida, 
and  thereby  earned  the  enduring  friendship  of 
that  stem  soldier.  Brevetted  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  faithful  service  in  1826,  and  a  major- 
general  for  meritorious  conduct  as  commissary- 
general  during  the  Mexican  war,  he  administered 
the  affairs  of  his  department  for  a  period  of 
over  forty  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  it  was 
believed,  of  his  superiors  and  the  army. 

GORTCHAKOFF,  Prince  Mihiel  or  Mi- 
chael, a  Russian  general,  bom  in  1792,  died 
May  80, 1861.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  houses  of  Russia,  being 
of  the  stock  of  Rurik,  one  of  the  early  czars  of 
Russia.  .  His  father  was  the  celebrated  prince 
Dimitri  Petrowitsch  Gortcbakoff,  well  known 
as  a  Russian  poet.  Young  Gortcbakoff  entered 
the  army  very  early,  and  served  against  the 
French  in  the  campaigns  of  1807  and  1812-'14 ; 
against  the  Swedes  in  1808-^9,  and  in  1810  as 
an  artillery  officer  in  Persia.    During  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1812-'14  he  was  present  at  Borodino, 
Latzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig.    In 
1838-*9  he  was  general  of  brigade,  and  led  the 
si^es  of  Shumla  and  Silistria,  capturing  the  lat- 
ter city  after  a  long  siege,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieatenant-general ;  in  1881,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  revo* 
Intion  at  Grochow,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  capture  of  the  bridge  of  Ostrolenka  and 
the  takmg  of  Warsaw,  and  was  made  chief  of 
staff  of  the  active  armj,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
ability  as  an  officer.    In  1843  he  was  appointed 
general  of  artillery,  and  in  1846  military  gov- 
ernor of  Warsaw,  where  he  gained  the  affection 
of  the  people  by  his  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  capital.    In  1849,  as  major-general,  he 
took  part  in  the  war  with  Hungary.    In  1852  he 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  representative  of  the  army  of  Russia,  which 
had  honored  the  duke  with  an  appointment  as 
field-marshal.    In  1854  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  Pruth  in  the  princi- 
palities. He  besieged  8ilistria  for  some  months, 
but  finally  raised  the  siege,  and  subseouently 
withdrew  his  troops  into  Bessarabia,  where,  a 
few  months  later,  he  received  from  the  emper- 
or the  conmiand  of  the  entire  Russian  forces  in 
the  Crimea.  He  was  defeated  on  the  Tchemayo, 
but  more  than  retrieved  his  reputation  by  his 
gallant  defence  of  Sebastopol,  and  by  his  skilftil 
retreat  after  its  capture,  which  enabled  him  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  capitcdation.  After  the  death 
of  Paskiewitoh  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Poland,  and  exertM  himself,  up  to  his  death, 
to  promote  the  peace  of  that  unnappy  country. 
GRAHAM,  Sib  Jambs  Robbbt  Gsorob,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  at  Netherby,  in  Oumber- 
land,  June  1, 1792,  died  at  his  residence  in  Neth- 
erby,  Oct.  25, 1861.    He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  public  life  as  secretary  to  Lord  Mont- 
gomery, in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
same  capacity  under  Lord  William  Bentinck.  In 
1818  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  HulL 
coming  out  in  opposition  to  the  political  views  of 
his  father,  who  was  greatly  displeased  with  his 
conduct.    He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  political  writer,  and  advocated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  liberal  school  in  politics.    In  1820 
he  retired  from  parliament;  in  1824  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  baronet,  and  in  1826  was 
elected  for  Carlisle,  and  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, as  the  representative  either  of  that 
city,  Cumberland,  East  Pembroke,  Dorchester, 
or  Ripon,  from  that  time  till  his  death.    From 
1830  to  1834  he  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  the 
Grey  Ministry.    In  1831  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  advocates  of  the  Reform  bill  in 
the  House.    In  1834,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  he  left  the  Grey 
Cabinet,  and  for  some  years  attached  himself 
to  no  particular  party.    In  1841  he  was  Home 
Secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.    In  1844  he 
was  accused  of  tampering  with  the  letters  of 
the  Italian  republicans,  which  passed  through 


the  London  Post-office,  and  the  accusation  was 
sustained  by  strong  evidence.  In  1845  he  ably 
advocated  the  Free  Trade  poliov  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  1846,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  coer- 
cion bill,  he  retired  from  office,  but  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  council  of  the  dachy  of  Lan- 
caster in  1847.  In  1853  he  again  became  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
but  resigned  in  1855,  under  Lord  PaJmerston^ 
from  his  opposition  to  the  premieres  views  rela- 
tive to  the  Russian  war.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
brought  very  severe  allegations  against  him  for 
his  mode  of  fitting  out  the  Baltic  fleet  during 
his  term  of  service,  and  these  allegations  were 
sustained  by  the  most  convincing  evidence. 
The  motives  which  prompted  his  action  in  this 
matter  were  never  explained.  In  1859  he  took 
grounds  with  the  advanced  liberals  in  a  speech 
on  Earl  Derby's  Reform  bill,  although  he  had 
previously  acted  with  the  tories.  He  held  no 
office  under  the  Government  after  his  resigna- 
tion in  1855. 

GREAT  BETHEL  is  about  12  mUes  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  on  the  road  from  Hampton  to  York- 
town,  and  between  two  and  four  miles  beyond 
Little  Bethel  on  the  %ame  road.  This  latter  spot, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  small  church,  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Hampton  and  the  same  distance  from 
Newport  News,  in  Elizabeth  City  County,  Vir- 
ginia. At  Little  Bethel  a  Confederate  outpost 
of  some  strength  was  established,  the  main 
army  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown.  From 
Little  Bethel  the  Confederate  troops  were  ac- 
customed to  advance,  both  on  Newport  News 
and  the  picket  guards  of  Hampton,  to  annoy 
them.  They  had  also  come  down  in  small 
squads  of  cavalry  and  taken  a  number  of  Union 
men,  and  forced  them  to  serve  in  their  ranks, 
besides  gathering  up  the  slaves  of  citizens  who 
had  moved  away  and  left  their  farms  in  charge 
of  their  negroes,  and  sent  them  to  work  on  the 
intrenchments  at  Williamsbui^  and  Yorktown. 
Gen.  Butler,  being  in  command  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, determined  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroy his  camp.  At  Great  Bethel,  which  is  a 
large  church  near  the  head  of  Back  River,  there 
was  another  outpost,  and  a  considerable  ren- 
dezvous with  works  of  some  strength  in  process 
of  erection.  Brig.-Gen.  E.  W.  Pierce  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
issued  the  following  orders : 

HEAD-QTrARTKBft  CaXP  TTaMILTOIT,  ) 

June  9,  lb61.  f 
General  Orders,  No.  12 :  A  plan  of  attack  to-night 
is  herewith  enclosed  and  forwarded  to  Col.  Duryea, 
commanding  Fiflh  Regiment  New  York  State  troops, 
who  will  act  accordingly.  Col.  Townsend,  command- 
ing Third  Regiment  New  York  State  troops,  will  march 
his  commana  in  support  of  Col.  Dunrea ;  Col.  Carr, 
commanding  Second  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers, 
will  detach  the  artillery  company  of  his  regiment,  with 
their  field-pieces,  caissons,  and  a  suitable  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  take  their  position  at  the  burnt  bndg^e, 
near  Hampton.  Cols.  Allen,  Carr,  and  McChesney  will 
hold  their  entire  command  in  readiness,  fully  prepar- 
ed to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  the  troops 
will  be  supplied  with  one  day's  rations,  and  each  man 
with  twenty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges.  Thtt  no  mis- 
take may  be  made,  all  the  troops,  as  they  charge  the 
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enemy,  will  shoat  "Boston."  Cols.  Allen,  Carr, 
Townsend,  Duryea,  and  McChesney  will  take  notice, 
and  act  accordingly.  By  command  of 

Brigadier-General  E.  W.  PIERCE. 

Some  notes  were  added  to  this  order,  the 
principal  points  of  which  were  as  follows : 

A  regiment  or  battalion  to  march  from  Newport 
News,  A  regiment  or  battalion  to  march  from  Camp 
fitamuton,  Duryea's;  each  to  be  supported  by  suffi- 
cient reserves  under  arms  in  camp,  and  with  advance- 
guard  out  on  the  line  of  march.  Duryea  to  push  out 
two  pickets  at  10  p.  m.  ;  one  also  two  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  on  the  county  road,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  alarm  the  enemy.  This  is  imi>ortant.  Second 
picket  half  so  far  as  the  first.  Both  pickets  to  keep  as 
much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  No  one  whosoever  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  their  lines.  Persons  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  inward  towards  Hampton,  unless  it 
appear  they  intend  to  go  around  about  and  dodge 
through  the  front  At  12  m.^  f midnight,)  Col.  Duryea 
will  march  his  regiment,  with  twenty  rounds  of  car- 
tridges, on  the  county  road  towards  Little  BetheL 
Scows  will  be  provided  to  ferry  them  across  Hampton 
Creek.  March  to  be  rapid  but  not  hurried.  A  how- 
itzer with  canister  and  shrapnell  to  so,  and  a  waeon 
with  planks  and  materials  to  repair  the  New  Manet 
bridge.  Duryea  to  have  the  two  hundred  rifles.  He 
will  pick  the  men  to  whom  they  are  to  be  intrusted. 
Newport  News  movement  to  be  made  somewhat  later, 
as  the  distance  is  less.  If  we  fifld  the  enemy  and  sur- 
prise them,  we  will  fire  a  volley  if  desirable,  not  reload, 
and  go  ahead  with  the  bayonet  As  the  attack  is  to 
be  made  by  night,  or  gray  of  morning,  and  in  two 
detachments,  our  people  should  have  some  token,  say 
a  white  rag,  or  nearest  approach  to  white  attainable, 
on  left  arm. 

Accordingly,  on  that  night,  the  regiment  of 
New  York  Zonaves,  under  Cell,  Duryea,  and 
the  Albany  fN.  Y.)  regiment,  nnder  Ool.  Town- 
send,  were  aespatched  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
while  the  New  York  Stenben  (German)  regi- 
ment, nnder  Ool.  Bendix,  with  detachments 
from  the  First  Vermont  and  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts, were  ordered  from  Newport  News. 
With  the  division  from  Fortress  Monroe,  or 
Camp  Hamilton,  as  it  was  called,  there  was  a 
small  detachment  of  United  States  Artillery, 
Lieut.  Greble  commanding,  with  three  pieces 
of  light  artillery. 

The  Zouaves  were  ordered  to  proceed  over 
Hampton  Creek  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  to  march  by  the  road  up  to  New  Market 
Bridge ;  thence,  after  crossing,  to  go  by  a  by- 
road, which  would  put  them  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  between  Little  Bethel  and  Gre^t 
Bethel.  This  was  to  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  the  enemy  and  then  to  make  an 
attack  on  Little  Bethel.  This  movement  was 
to  be  supported  by  Col.  Townsend's  regiment 
with  two  howitzers,  which  was  to  march  from 
Hampton  one  hour  later.  The  companies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  were  to  make  a 
demonstration  upon  Little  Bethel  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  Col.  Bendix's  regiment  with  two 
fieldpieces.  The  regiments  of  Cols.  Bendix 
and  Townsend  were  to  effect  a  junction  at  a  fork 
of  the  road  leading  from  Hampton  to  Newport 
News,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Little  Bethel. 
Col.  Townsend,  in  his  report,  thus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  this  junction  was  made : 

"  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  with  the  con- 


certed sign  of  a  white  .badge  npon  our  left  arm, 
(at  midnight,)  I  marched  my  regiment  to  Hamp- 
ton, where  the  general  met  the  command  and 
accompanied  it. 

"  On  approaching  a  defile  through  a  thick 
wood,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hampton,  a 
heavy  and  well-sustained  fire  of  canister  and 
small-arms  was  opened  npon  the  regiment 
while  it  was  marchmg  in  a  narrow  road,  upon 
the  flank,  in  easy  step  and  wholly  unsuspicious 
of  any  enemy,  inasmuch  as  we  were  ordered  to 
reinforce  Ool.  Duryea,  who  had  preceded  us  by 
some  two  hours,  and  who  had  been  ordered  to 
throw  out,  as  he  marched,  an  advance  guard  two 
miles  from  his  regiment,  and  a  sustaining  force 
half-way  between  the  advance  and  the  regi- 
ment ;  therefore,  had  CoL  Duryea  been  obli^d 
to  retreat  upon  ns  before  we  reached  his  locEd- 
ity,  we  should  have  heard  distant  firing,  or 
some  of  his  regiment  would  have  been  seen  re- 
treating. 

"  The  force  which  fired  upon  us  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  to  be  only  the  regiment  of 
OoL  Bendix,  though  a  portion  of  the  Vermont 
and  Fourth  Massachusetts  regiments  was  with 
it,  having  come  down  with  two  6-ponnder  field- 
pieces  from  Newport  News  to  join  the  column. 
These  regiments  took  up  a  masked  position  in 
the  woods  at  the  commencement  of  the  defile. 
The  result  of  the  fire  upon  us  was  two  mortally 
wounded,  (one  since  dead,)  three  dangerously, 
and  four  oflScers  and  twenty  privates  slightly, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-nine.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fire,  the  general,  ci^tain 
chamberlain,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  two  mount- 
ed howitzers  were  about  250  paces  in  advance 
of  the  regiment ;  the  fire  was  opened  npon  them 
first  by  a  discharge  of  small^arms,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  rapidly  returned  volley 
upon  my  regiment  and  the  field-pieces;  my 
men  then  generally  discharged  their  pieces  and 
jumped  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  recommenced  loading  and  firing.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  regiment  was  reformed  in  the  midst 
of  this  heavy  fire,  and  by  the  general's  direc- 
tions, retired  in  a  thoroughly  military  manner, 
and  in  order  to  withdraw  his  supposed  enemy 
from  his  position.  On  ascertaining  that  the  en- 
emy were  our  friends,  and  on  providing  for  the 
wounded,  we  joined  Cols.  Duryea  and  Bendix." 

Col.  Duryea,  who  was  on  the  advance,  thus 
describes  his  movement : 

"  At  half-past  11  o'clock,  at  night,  we  com- 
menced the  march,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  to 
Hampton  Bridge,  proceeded  leisurely,  waiting 
for  the  howitzer  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  Arriving  at  Hampton 
Creek,  much  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  surf-boats  which  were  to  convey 
the  regiment  across  the  river,  and  it  was  1 
o'clock  before  the  column  was  formed,  ready  to 
push  forward  on  the  other  side.  We  now  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  soon  came  up  with  our  two 
companies  of  skirmishers,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched ahead  an  hour  and  a  half  previous. 
Proceeding  steadily  on  without  resting  a  mo- 
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ment,  w©  came  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  Little  Bethel,  a  distance  of  aboat  ten  miles. 
At  this  point  we  discovered  and  snrprised  the 
picket-^oard  of  the  enemy,  and  a  monnted  offi- 
cer witi&  four  or  five  foot  were  taken  prisoners. 
While  pushing  forward  towards  Big  Bethel,  we 
snddenly^heard  a  heavj  fire  of  mosketry  and 
cannon  in  our  rear,  bespeaking  a  severe  engage- 
ment. Supposing  it  to  be  an  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  cut  off  our  reserve,  we  immediately 
countermarched  in  quick  and  double-quick  time, 
when,  having  proceeded  about  five  miles,  we 
came  upon  two  of  our  regiments,  and  learned 
that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  had  mis- 
taken each  other  for  enemies,  and  an  unfor- 
tunate engagement,  accompanied  with  some 
loss,  had  taken  place." 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  fatal  mistake,  the  plan 
had  been  vigorously,  accurately,  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  As  a  precaution,  the  com- 
manding general  had  ordered  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  until  the  watchword  had  been 
shouted  by  th6  attacking  regiment.  Ten  of 
Col.  Townsend's  regiment  were  wounded,  and 
one  mortally.  AH  hope  of  surprising  the  ene- 
my above  the  camp  at  Little  Bethel  was  now 
lost,  and  it  was  found,  upon  marching  upon  it 
to  have  been  vacated,  and  the  cavalry  had 
pressed  on  towards  Great  Bethel.  Gen.  Pierce 
now  consulted  with  his  colonels,  and  it  was 
conclnded  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  of  the 
enemy  at  Great  Bethel,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  that  purpose.  The  force  proceeded 
on,  and  Great  jBethel  was  reached  about  10 
o'clock.  Over  a  small  stream  twelve  miles  from 
Hampton,  a  bridge,  called  Oounty  Bridge,  crosses 
on  the  road  to  Yorktown.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  the  right,  the  enemy  were  posted 
behind  sand  batteries.  In  front  of  their  batter- 
ies was  a  broad  open  field,  and  nearer  to  the 
bridge  than  that,  and  on  the  right  of  the  ad- 
vancing force,  was  a  wood,  and  in  front  and  to 
the  left,  a  corn-field.  Between  the  wood  and 
the  corn-field,  ran  a  road  connected  with  that 
by  which  the  advance  was  made.  Col.  Dur- 
yea's  reginient  now  advanced  over  the  fence 
and  into  the  corn-field,  and  deployed  into 
an  apple  orchard  on  the  enemy's  right  flank. 
The  Albany  regiment  took  a  supporting  posi- 
tion on  the  right  and  rear  of  Ool.  Duryea,  while 
it  in  turn  was  supported  in  like  manner  by  Ool. 
Allen's  regiment  In  thd  road  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  Lieut  Greble's  howitzers 
were  placed,  having  in  their  rear  Ool.  Bendix's 
regiment,  which  deployed  on  the  right,  in  the 
wood,  and  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  with  three 
companies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
regiments.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  became  at 
once  incessant  and  galling  on  the-Federal  right 
The  howitzers  of  Lieut  Greble,  supported  only 
by  the  ordinary  force  of  gunners,  opened  fire 
with  great  rapidity  and  effect,  and  were  stead- 
ily advanced  to  within  200  yards  of  the  enemy's 
position.  Sever^  attempts  were  now  made  to 
charge  the  battenes,  but  were  unsuccessful,  ow- 
bg  to  a  morass  in  their  front  and  a  deep  ditch 


or  stream  requiring  ladders  to  cross  it  The 
troops  were,  however,  gradually  gaining  ground, 
although  the  action  had  continued  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half,  when  the  order  was  given  by 
Gen.  Pierce  to  retreat  The  howitzers  main- 
tained their  position  until  their  ammunition  be- 
gan to  give  out,  when  Lieut  Greble  was  struck 
on  the  back  part  of  tlie  head  by  a  cannon  ball, 
killing  him  instantly.  The  gunner  having 
been  disabled,  the  pieces  were  withdrawn  by  a 
small  force  under  Ool.  Washburn.  • 

On  the  right,  the  Vermont  companies  had 
outflanked  the  enemy,  gaining  a  position  in 
their  rear  and  pouring  such  a  hot  fire  as  to 
silence  the  battery  there.  A  statement  by  one 
of  the  Oonfederate  force,  says :  "  One  company 
under  Capt  Winthrop  attempted  to  take  the 
redoubt  on  the  left  The  marsh  over  which 
they  crossed  was  strewn  with  their  bodies. 
Their  captain,  a  fine-looking  man,  reached  the 
fence  and  leaping  on  a  log,  waved  his  sword, 
crying,  *  Come  on,  boys ;  one  charge  and  the 
day  is  ours.'  The  words  were  his  last,  for  a 
Carolina  rifie  ended  his  life  the  next  moment, 
and  his  men  fled."  The  force  retired  from  the 
field  in  order,  about  half-past  12  o'clock,  and 
the  enemy  on  the  same  day  fell  back  to  York- 
town.  The  number  of  Federal  trooi>s  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred.  The 
loss  on  the  Federal  side  was  sixteen  killed, 
thirty-four  wounded,  and  five  missing.  The 
loss  on  the  Oonfederate  side  was  small 

A  statement  was  made  by  an  ofl!cer  of  Ool. 
Bendix's  regiment,  that  the  latter  had  not  re- 
ceived any  intimation  that  the  troops  would 
wear  white  badges  round  the  arm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  recognition,  and  if  ho  had,  ho 
would  not  have  been  able  to  dit^tinguish  such 
badge  at  the  distance  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
morning.  Ool.  Bendix's  command  did  not  wear 
such  badges.  The  uniform  of  Col.  Townsend's 
regiment  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  also  further  stated,  that  when  Col.  Town- 
send's troops  approached  the  junction  over  a 
slight  ridge,  they  appeared  to  be  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  because  (Jen.  Pierce  and  staff  and  Ool. 
Townsend  and  staff,  in  a  body,  rode  in  advance 
of  their  troops,  and  without  any  advance  guard 
thrown  out. 

The  expedition  was  originally  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  cutting  off  a  body  of  the 
enemy  supposed  to  be  near  Newport  News,  and 
it  was  undertaken  at  night  in  order  to  surprise 
their  batteries.  This  surprise  was  frustrated 
by  the  mistaken  engagement  between  the  two 
regiments.  Some  of  the  oflScers  were  opposed 
to  an  advance  after  this  occurrence. 

The  bravery  of  the  Federal  troops  was  ad- 
mitted even  oy  the  enemy,  and  if  proper  knowl- 
edge had  been  obtained  beforehand  of  the  po- 
sition, and  no  order  for  retreat  had  been  given, 
the  attack  would  have  been  successful.  No  in- 
vestigation has  ever  been  made  of  the  affair, 
nor  has  the  generalship  displayed  ever  been 
approved. 
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GREAT  BRirAlK  The  year  commenced 
with  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  country  was 
involved,  in  alliwice  with  France,  in  a  costly  and, 
as  was  then  probable,  protracted  war  with  China, 
and  thongh  news  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  and  the 
Chinese  Emperor  (the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin)  soon 
arrived,  yet  the  flight  of  the  emperor  and  the 
wide-spread  insurrection  of  the  Tae-ping  party, 
made  it  doubtful  whether  another  and  worse 
struggle  was  not  to  follow.  In  New  ^Zealand 
a  war  had  broken  out  between  the  natives  and 
the  colonists,  which  the  experience  of  previous 
colonial  wars  led  the  nation  to  apprehend, 
might  prove  lengthy  and  expensive;  in  her 
relations  to  the  European  powers,  there  was 
much  that  boded  ill  for  peace;  Austria  was 
threatened  with  an  Italian  war  and  insurrec- 
tion in  Hungary,  and  such  a  war  would  almost 
inevitably  involve  on  one  side  or  the  other  most 
of  the  powers  of  Europe ;  Prussia  was  develop- 
ing a  reactionary  tendency,  and  her  hostility  to 
France  and  connection  with  England  were 
strong  motives  to  incline  Great  Britain  to  sym- 

Eathize  with  a  Germanic  policy;  France,  by 
er  disruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Italy,  the  retention  of  her  squadron  at  Gaeta, 
her  persistent  occupation  of  Syria  against  Eng- 
lish remonstrances,  her  encouragement  of  the 
canal  project  of  M.  Lesseps,  and  her  armed  oc- 
cupancy of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  in  connection 
with  it ;  her  whispered  designs  upon  Sardinia, 
and  the  marked  increase  jof  her  army  and  naval 
forces,  had  given  rise  to  extreme  uneasiness,  on 
the  part  both  of  the  British  Government  and 
people.  At  home,  there  was  still  more  cause 
for  depression.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops  of 
1860  was  very  great,  far  beyond  that  of  any 
previous  year  since  184T,  and  the  purchase  of 
grain  from  foreign  countries  had  produced  such 
a  drain  of  specie,  that  the  rate  of  discount  in 
the  Bank  of  England  had  risen  to  nine  per 
cent,  and  the  disturbances  already  existing  in 
the  United  States,  the  general  shortness  of 
crops  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  imminence  of  war,  had  so  far 
paralyzed  trade,  that  the  manufactories  of  the 
country  were  obliged  to  suspend  or  diminish 
their  production.  News,  too,  came  from  India 
that,  owing  to  the  extreme  drought  of  the  pre- 
ceding season,  a  terrible  famine  was  prevailing 
over  extensive  districts,  and  the  wretched  na- 
tives were  dying  daily  by  hundreds  from  starva- 
tion, and  looked  to  England  for  help.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  measures  at  once  to  relieve,  in 
part,  this  urgent  distress,  and  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000  were  made  by  private 
individuals,  to  aid  in  preventing  or  alleviating 
the  suffering  from  the  faminei  As  the  months 
rolled  on,  some  of  these  causes  of  disquietude 
were  removed ;  the  Chinese  treaty  was  ob- 
served, the  Indian  famine  was  relieved,  the 
New  Zealand  insurgents  surrendered  to  the 
British  commander  on  the  13th  of  March,  and 
though  hostilities  were  subsequently  renewed, 
their  former  prestige  of  success  was  lost ;  the 


French  fleet  left  Gaeta,  and  the  city  surrendered 
on  the  14th  of  February ;  and,  at  the  repeated 
and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  termination  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Syria  was  definitively  fixed  for  the  6tli  of 
June.  The  French  Emperor  disavowed  any 
intention  of  obtaining  possession  of  Sardinia, 
and  made  such  expluiations  of  his  increased 
armament  as  were  partially  satisfactory,  while 
his  abrogation  of  the  passport  system,  and  his 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Cobden,  of  the  reciprocal 
commercial  treaty,  materially  reducing  the  du- 
ties on  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
the  two  countries,  were  in  some  sort  guaranties 
for  his  peaceful  intentions. 

The  finances  of  the  Government,  too,  which 
had  given  rise  to  some  apprehension,  a  deficit 
having  occurred  the  previous  year,  and  a  still 
larger  one  being  exnected  the  present  one,  had 
assumed  unexpectealy  a  more  favorable  aspect; 
a  moderate  surplus  having  taken  the  place  of 
the  previous  year's  deficiency.  But  if  these 
causes  of  solicitude  had  vanished,  others  had 
appeared  in  their  place.  Lord  John  Ruseell 
had  communicated  to  the  Italian  court  his  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  had  avowed  the  right  of 
a  people,  situated  as  the  Neapolitans  were,  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  tyranny  that 
oppressed  them,  and  transfer  it  to  another 
power.  This  declaration,  intended  only  to  en- 
courage and  unite  the  Italians,  and  perhaps  to 
rebuke  Prussia  for  her  strongly  reactionary  ten- 
dencies, had  a  wider  application  than  he  in- 
tended ;  the  Ionian  Islanos,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  were  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  had  the  very  good  plea  to  offer, 
that  Great  Britain  did  not  understand  their 
needs  or  legislate  for  them,  and  tlieir  commis- 
sioners adroitly  applied  the  language  of  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary  as  justifying  them 
in  making  such  a  transfer ;  the  Irish  members 
of  parliament,  delighted  with  their  opportunity, 
made  a  similar  application  of  it  to  their  own 
case ;  and  the  commissioners  from  the  Confed- 
erate States,  who  had  just  appea^d,  hiuled  it 
as  perfectly  apropos  to  their  position.  Some 
awkward  explanation  was  necessary,  to  avoid 
the  dilemma  into  which  the  Secretary  had  fall- 
en ;  but  it  was  finally  accomplished,  without 
satisfying  the  claimants  for  its  application  to 
their  several  cases,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  have  so  wide  a  range  as  they  sought  to 
give  it. 

The  proposition  to  repeal  the  duty  on  paper, 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  preceding  year,  and  then  de- 
feated by  the  House  of  Lords,  was  renewed 
during  the  session  of  1861,  and  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  the  income  tax  one  penny  on 
the  pound,  and  the  retention  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  for  another  year.  After  a  consid- 
erable debate,  the  bill  for  this  purpose  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  296  yeas 
to  281  nays,  and  the  House  of  Lords  without  a 
division. 
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On  the  29th  of  April,  la  answer  to  some  in- 
qniries  made  bj  Lord  Malmesbary,  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  Lord  Wodehoose  stated  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  that  her  Mi^estj^a  Govern- 
ment, after  a  mature  deliberation,  had  decided 
not  to  obtmde  advice  or  counsel  on  the  Gov« 
emment  of  the  United  States ;  and  Lord  Lyons 
had  been  instructed  to  give  no  advice  unless 
asked  for  by  the  contending  parties,  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  on  every  fitting  occasion 
the  earnest  desire  entertained  by  her  M^jesty^• 
Government,  that  the  differences  between  Uie 
Korth  and  the  South  might  be  peaoefally  ar- 
ranged. 

It  became,  with  each  succeeding  month,  more 
and  more  evident,  not  only  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Great  Britain  were  destined 
to  suffer  £rom  the  want  of  a  supply  of  cotton, 
conseoiient  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States,  but  also,  that  in  a  varieihr  of 
ways  the  country  would  be  involved  in  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  it. 

The  Cotton  Supply  Association,  which  had 
been  established  in  1857,  in  consequence  of  the 
partial  fiulnre  of  the  American  cotton  crop  of 
that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cul- 
tivatdon  of  cotton  in  other  coantries,  and  espe- 
cially in  India,  but  which  had  been  nearly  par- 
alyzed in  its  action  by  the  Indian  mutiny  and 
war  of  1859,  was  now  stimnlated  to  the  highest 
activity.  liirge  quantities  of  cotton-seed  were 
forwiu^ed  to  India,  Ooylon,  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  various  African  ports,  Austra- 
lia, the  PhilUppine  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  South  American  States,  and 
measures  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultiva- 
tion by  securing  the  tenure  of  the  land  to  the 
cultivator,  by  improving  the  f&cilities  of  trans- 
portation,  offering  bounties,  funushlns  cotton- 
gins,  Ac.,  were  urgently  and.  in  general,  success- 
fully pressed  on  the  Oolonial  Governments.  In 
June,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  sailed 
for  India,  where  he  remuned  for  some  months, 
superintending  measures  for  a  more  extended 
cultivation  of  cotton  there  for  the  succeeding 
year.    (See  Cotton.) 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Queen  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, declaring  her  detei*mination  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  to  both  of  which  the  rights  of 
belligerents  were  to  be  accorded,  and  warning 
her  subjects  against  aiding  or  assisting  either 
party,  as  they  would  thereby  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  pale  of  British  protection,  and  on 
conviction  of  such  offence  would  be  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

A  blockade  of  the  ports  in  the  seceded  States 
having  been  declared  by  the  U.  8.  Government, 
and  it  being  evident  that  strenuous  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  make  it  effectual,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, though  strongly  solicited  to  do  so, 
declared  that  it  could  not,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  it  had  hitherto  avowed,  make 
any  attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  or  encour- 
age or  approve  of  the  efforts  of  its  subjects  to 
da  so. 


In  tbd  early  part  of  the  year,  the  cotton  of  the 
crop  of  1860  had  come  forward  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  receipts  of  the  year  from  the  United 
States  being  about  1,750,000  bales,  which, 
though  less  than  usual,  was,  with  the  increased 
receipts  from  other  oountries,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply tne  manufacturers  for  a  time ;  but  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  it  became  evident 
that  little  of  the  crop  of  1861  would  reach 
British  ports,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
strong  manifestation  of  hostility  towards  the 
U.  S.  Government  on  the  part  of  the  public 
prints,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  and  on 
the  part  of  a  considerable  number  of  members 
of  narliament  and  men  of  wealth  and  position, 
ana  reiterated  demands  were  made  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States.  These 
demands  were  coupled  with  gross  abuse  and 
mlffl^resentation  of  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  asserted,  not  without  probability,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  pimers  of  London  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  British  Government,  however,  remained 
firm  a^nst  these  demands,  and  though  at 
times  indicating  a  spirit  not  wholly  friendly, 
yet  abstained  from  any  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  hostile  disposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  press  and  people. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition,  when  two 
circumstances  occurred,  which  at  first  seemed 
likely  to  precipitate  the  two  countries  into  an 
immediate  war;  these  were,  the  taking,  by 
Com.  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  San  Jacinto, 
of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secre- 
taries, ttom  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  in 
the  Bahama  Channel,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
and  the  countenance  and  assistance  given  about 
the  same  time,  it  was  said  by  order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Grovemment,  to  the  Confederate  privateer 
steamer  Nashville,  which  had  entered  South- 
ampton harbor  for  repairs  and  supplies,  after 
capturing  and  burning  the  American  merchant 
ship  Harvey  Birch.  Ag^st  this  assistance  and 
protection  the  American  Minister  protested; 
and  the  American  steam-frigate  Tuscarora,  sta- 
tioned off  the  harbor,  awm^  her  coming  out, 
to  attack  her,  but  was  compelled  by  British 
war  vessels  to  give  her  the  advantage  of 
twenty -four  hours*  start,  which,  as  she  was  a 
remarkably  swift  sailer,  of  course  precluded  all 
hope  of  her  capture. 

The  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
(see  Tbent  and  Diplomatic  Cobbespondence,) 
was  regarded  by  the  British  Government  as 
equivalent  to  an  invasion  of  her  soil;  and 
though  that  Government  had  on  previous  occa- 
sions committed  precisely  the  same  offence 
against  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  notably 
against  those  of  the  United  States,  it  now 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  the  parties  captured,  and  an  apology  for 
the  act.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  unquestionably  influenced,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  clamors  of  the  opposition,  who 
thought  they  had  found  in  the  event  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  overthrowing  the  administratioD, 
and  who  denounced  the  American  Government 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  demanded  imme- 
diate preparations  for  war.  The  demand  for 
restitntion  and  apology,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  at  first  coached  in  very  haughty  and 
menacing  language,  was,  it  is  asserted,  mate- 
rially modified  by  the  Prmce  Consort,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Queen,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  that  much  lamented  and  excellent  per- 
sonage. As  received  by  the  U,  S.  Government, 
though  somewhat  peremptory,  it  was  not  want- 
ing in  courtesy ;  its  transmission  had  been  ac- 
companied by  the  forwarding  of  a  body  of 
18,000  to  14,000  troops  to  Cai]Lada,  as  if  to  pre- 
pare for  immediate  war  on  the  frontier. 

While,  however,  the  general  course  of  the 
British  Administration  towards  the  U.  8.  Gov- 
ernment had  been  marked  by  that  dignity  and 
courtesy  becoming  in  such  a  nation,  a  painful 
exception  must  be  made  in  regard  to  this  afiair. 
Within  less  than  ten  days  after  his  knowledge 
of  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
Mr.  8eward,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
had  sent  to  the  American  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  instructions  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  Earl  Russell,  and  to  inform  him  of  the 
disposition  of  the  American  Government  to 
arrange  the  affair  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ob- 
viate any  danger  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
Governments ;  yet  the  ministry  kept  this  fact 
concealed  till  the  report  of  the  surrender  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  SlideU  reached  England,  and 
by  their  silence  and  the  measures  they  took, 
(such  as  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  salt- 
petre and  sulphur,  and  ordering  the  puttmg  of 
the  army  and  navy  upon  the  war  footing,)  they 
aroused  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two 
countries  which  far  outlasted  its  occasion. 

The  proffered  surrender  of  the  parties  to  the 
British  Minister,  restored  the  concord  between 
the  two  Governments,  though  not  that  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  though  the  year  closed 
with  grievous  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people,  the  early  days  of  the  new  year 
brought  to  them  a  relief. 

In  the  internal  policy  of  the  Government, 
there  had  been  circumstances  of  some  in- 
terest here  passed  over,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  connected  view  of  its  American  policy. 
Among  these  might  be  named  the  partial  fam- 
ine in  Ireland,  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop,  which  was  the  subject  of  govern- 
mental investigation,  and  to  some  extent  relief; 
the  extraordinary  mcrease  of  organizations  of 
volunteer  riflemen,  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  apprehension 'of 
trouble  with  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year ;  the  large  increase  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions among  the  workmen  of  the  different  towns 
and  cities,  promoted  by  the  fear  of  loss  of  work 
by  the  shortness  of  the  cotton  supply ;  the  ex- 
tensive strikes,  especifdly  among  the  workers 
in  stone,  which  at  one  time  produced  serious 
trouble  among  the  building  fraternity ;  and  the 
extensive  preparations  made  for  the  great  In- 


ternational Exhibition  of  the  present  yesr. 
The  building  for  this  exhibition  cost  over  $2,- 
000,000,  and  contained  25^  acres  of  fiooring. 
The  Prince  Consort  had  tsken.  a  lively  interest 
in  it,  and  had  indeed  been  the  prime  mover  iu 
the  enterprise.  Some  statistics  are  sutjoined, 
which  indicate  the  material  condition  of  the 
British  Empire  more  forcibly  than  any  descrip- 
tion can  do.  The  census  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  taken  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1861,  and  among  its  results  were 
the  following : 

TABLE  I.— Aeea  and  Popclatiox  of  Gbeaj  Bbhaui 
AND  Ireland. 


Foptiktkn. 

AlMlB 

Enelnnd  and  Wales 

20,061,725 

8,061,829 

M92.f'25 

148\779 

808,443 

6SJ82B 

Bcotland 

'214(24 

Ireland 

82,513 

Islands  In  the  British  seas 

m 

Out  of  the  country,  vix. : 
Army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen . . 

Total 

2»,862,8«) 

i:2^ 

The  population  of  Ireland  had  decreased, 
owing  to  the  large  emigration.  There  were 
in  the  United  Kingdom  twelve  cities  having 
ahove  100,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  of  these 
had  above  800,000,  while  London  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2,861,000. 

The  other  possessions  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  have  the  following  areas  and  popu- 
lations, according  to  the  latest  censns  : 


Britkh 

In  Europe : 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Oozxo 

Hel  igoland 

Ionian  Islands  (under  British  pro- 
tectorate) 

Total 

In  AHa : 
Possessions  of  the  late  East  India 

Company 

Ceylon ,. 

Hont;  Kong 

Labuan  

Total 

•In  Africa: 

Gambia 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast,  including  Lagos 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Islands— St     Ilelpna.     Mauritius, 
Seychelles,  Aden,  &o 

Total 

In  America: 

Labrador 

Ix)wcr  Canada 

Upper  Cnnnda 

New  Brurswick 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Newfoundland 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver's  Is!and 

Bermudas 


*       1.67 
116 
5.25 


1,162.92 


851,018 
24,700 
29.14 

5a 

675,797.14 


6.000 
104,921 
16,000 

755? 


PopvUtios- 


17,750 

186.2n 

2,800 

229,786 

"&J6,557 


135.441911 

*73.50S 

1,168 

187^,105 


129.976? 


170.000 
205.«i60 
141.000 

27,0.^7 

17.846 
2.1  T8 

86.000 
222.0M) 

17,256 
SO 


5l€93 

88.818 
151,84; 
267,09« 
121,068 

£52,f9> 


ROOO 

i.iia6« 

1,896.091 

ipasoo 

276,1^7 
71.4W 

64,000 
84000 
11,09J 
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An*  fa 
•q.  milM. 

PopoUUM. 

WestlndUt: 

11,000 
76,000 
19,000 

37,619 

Tnrk*(i  Isliada 

877,488 

JaniAirft 

Other  West  IndlAlalAnds 

Honduras , 

408,473 
19,000 

Exurlifth  Onlana 

137,605 
621 

FMfrla»w1  T'jlA* 

Total  Aineil'*^.. 

9M,170 

i.896,744 

In  Australia  cmd  Polynttia: 
H«w  South  Wales 

60.100 

97,000 

800,000 

? 

? 
«7,000 
9ft,«00 

8,084 

843,003 

Victoria 

Sonth  Australia 

504,519 
1.1M,665 

W«stern  AostralU 

'HTTfl 

QaecDsland , , . 

25.000 

iWinanla , 

&4,0SO 

N«w  Zealand , 

115,429 

Fejee  Islands 

183,500 

Total 

680,134  ? 

2,401,024 

Thtal  arta  and  population  of  British  Empire 


Great  Britain  uid  Ireland 

Other  British  possessions  in  £u< 
rope 

OUier  Britl^  possessions  in  Asia. , 
"  "  "  Africa 

Other  British  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica  

Other  British  possessions  in  Ans- 
traUa,&c 


Total 3,658,700.06  174,491,880 


■q.  milM. 


113,550 

1,163.93 
876,797.14 
139,976 

954,170 

680,184 


89,862,800 

886,667 

187,279,106 

885^650 

4.236,744 

3.401,034 


The  budget  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1, 1862,  was  as  follows : 

TABLE  IL->FiNAircBS  op  Griat  BuTAnr. 
Haeeipta, 

Customs £38,688,000 

Excise 19,468,000 

Stamps 8,460,000 

Income  tax 8,160,000 

Other  taxes ? 11,300,000 

Post-office  TdTenae 8,600,000 

Crown  landfl 896,000 

Uiscellaneous  receipts 3,300,000 

Total £n,858,000 

Or 1859,365,000 

Hbpsnditttre, 
Interest  on  the  floatlnff  and  oonsolidatod  debt . .  £36,180,000 

Charges  on  the  consolidated  Itinds 1,980,000 

Army  and  mUltla 1^356,000 

Navy 12,029,000 

Coastguard 99^000 

Clvllscrvice 7,787,000 

Cost  of  collection 4,760,000 

War  in  Anstralla  and  China 1,000,000 

TotaP. £69,907,000 

Or $889,585,000 

The  debt  of  Gt  Britain  was  In  1860— 

Funded  debt £742,986,087 

Unfhndeddebt 16,238,800 

Irish  debt 48,035,909 

To  which  Is  added  the  IndUn  debt 80,458,765 

And  a  pledge  for  the  capital  of  the  old  East  In- 
dia Company  and  railroad  guaranties 12,000,000 

Total £894,644,060 

Or $4,478,220,800 

TABLE  III.— English  Abmy  roa  1861-'2. 
Cavalry^  Including  Life-Guords,  Horse-Guards,  and  cavalry 
of  the  line: 

Commissioned  officers 677 

Bnbaltcrns  and  soldiers.  1 1 ,488 

Horses 7,626 


/ii/hiiiry.  inoladlng  the  Guards^  regiments ;  the  inikntry 
of  the  line,  100  regiments ;  8  West  India  regiments,  and 
sanitary  corps: 

CommlasloDed  officers 4.07S 

Bubaltems  and  soldiers 98,b99 

Artiil^ry,  inclndlng  horse  and  foot  artillery : 

Commissioned  officers SIS 

Bubalterns  and  soldlen 90,899 

Horses 4,000 

Sngin€sr% : 

Commissioned  officers 884 

Bubaltems  and  soldiers « 4,151 

HorsM « 130 

Train: 

Commlsrioned  officers 109 

Bubaltems  and  soldiers l.SOO 

Horses 996 

Colonial  Troops: 

Officers 949 

Bubaltems  and  soldlem 6,184 

Uoracf « 900 

8kif(McH^: 

Officers 1,048 

Attendants 174 

IwDixn  Abut. 


Cavalry 

Infiintry  

Horse  artillery 

FootarUllery 

Ileglmental  garrisons. 

Total  of  Indian  army. . 


873 
9,088 
39 
189 
880 


9,853 


4,744 

46,860 

800 

^^09 

6,85J 


68,8n 


4,096 

*800 

8,526 

240 


8,203 


Tbtal  of  army  qfBriiith  Empirs, 

Officers 10,246 

Bubaltems  and  soldiers 203,5^ 

Total  of  officers  and  men 212,778 

Horsee 21,904 

Militia  In  Feb.  1861,  Including  riflemen  and  artillery,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

Men l,4St\000 

Besides,  In  Ireland,  military  police,  Men..       12,4(H> 

Horses S53 

In  /luUo.— Native  military  force  In  the  8  Presidencies : 

Men 110.400 

Marines,  including  the  regular  marine  and  ooast-guani : 

Men 27,600 

Natt,  April,  1861. 
Total  number  of  vessels  afloat  and  building . .      898 

Of  which  were  steam-vessels  of  the  line,  all 

screw-propellers 67 

Frigates,  three  of  them  screw,  the  remainder 

paddle 62 

Floating  batteries,  all  screw-propellers 8 

Gunboats,  all  screw-propellers 4 

Corvettes,  small  gtinooata,  sloops,  &cl,  all,  or 

nearly  all,  propellers 866 

Transport  ships,  all  screw-propellers 60 

Total "663 

Sailing  resseU,  viz. : 

Ton  line  shins,  17  fHntes,  18  sloops,  1  small 
ship,  88  sailing  gunboats,  in  all 139 

Total .-. 691 

The  remaining  202  are  etoreships,  hulks,  &c., 
unfit  for  service.  The  number  of  guns  in  the 
whole  fleet  is  16,411,  of  which  the  steam  vessels 
carry  11,137,  and  the  sailing  vessels  5,274.  Of 
the  whole  number,  170  steam  gunboats,  and 
147  sailing  vessels  are  for  poit  and  coast-guard 
service. 

There  were,  at  the  close  of  1861,  4  iron- 
plated  ships  completed,  and  11  more  in  process 
of  construction.  These  were  of  five  classes 
The  first  class  were  to  be  400  feet  long,  6,621 
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tons  burthen,  to  be  fully  plated,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  attain  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  hour; 
none  of  them  are  yet  completed.  The  second 
class,  of  which  the  Warrior,  Achilles,  and  the 
Black  Prince  are  completed,  are  partiaUy  plated, 
and  have  a  speed  of  14  knots.  The  tlurd  dass 
are  4,060  tons  burthen,  with  a  speed  of  12  knots. 
They  are  fully  plated.  The  fourth  class  are 
8»668  tons,  fully  plated,  and  will  have  a  speed 
of  11.45  knots.  The  fifth  class  were  begun  as 
wooden  line-of-batUe  ships,  but  are  to  be  fully 
plated.  Their  tonnage  is  4,045  tons.  Two  of 
them  have  engines  of  1,000  horse-power,  and 
are  expected  to  make  12.41  knots  an  hour ;  the 
other  two  have  engines  of  800  horse-power,  and 
will  have  a  speed  of  Hi  knots. 

The  Railways  qf  Great  Britain, — The  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  British  railways  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  interest 
The  number  of  miles  of  rail  track  is,  in  round 
numbers,  10,000;  the  number  of  employees 
100,000 ;  the  capital  invested,  $1,750,000,000 ; 
the  annual  revenue,  $140,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  is  6,000 ;  of  passenger  cars, 
15,000;  of  freight  cars  and  trucks,  180,000. 
The  number  of  miles  run  in  1861,  195,000,000; 
the  number  of  cattle  and  other  animals  con- 
veyed, 12,600,000;  the  amount  of  freight,  90,- 
000,000  tons,  for  the  carriage  of  which  $75,- 
000,000  was  paid. 

Factory  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,— ^In  1861,  there  were  in  the  United  King- 
dom 6,878  factories,  contaming  86,450,000  spin- 
dles, and  490,866  power  looms,  which  required 
the  services  of  280,564  hand-loom  weavers. 
The  whole  number  of  hands  employed  in  these 
factories  was  776,584,  of  whom  808,278  were 
males,  and  407,201  females ;  an  average  of  121 
hands  to  each  factory.  The  aggregate  power 
required  for  driving  the  machinery  was  404,- 
688  horse-power.  In  England  and  "Wales  there 
were  5,652  factories,  employing  642,607  hands ; 
in  Ireland,  158  factories,  employing  87,872  per- 
sons; in  Scotland,  568  factories,  with  95,055 
operatives.  Lancashire  is  the  great  manufac- 
turing hive  of  England,  having  2,144  fac- 
tories, 22,067,703  spindles,  and  868,581  power- 
looms. 

Newspaper  Statistics  of  the  British  Isles, — At 
the  close  of  the  year  1861,  there  were  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom  1,165  newspapers,  a 
little  more  than  double  the  number  published 
in  1851.  Of  these,  845  were  issued  in  Eng- 
land; 83  in  Wales;  139  in  Scotland;  184  in 
Ireland ;  14  in  the  islands  of  the  British  Seas. 
In  England  there  were  43  daily  papers ;  1  in 
"Wales ;  9  in  Scotland  ;  16  in  Ireland ;  and  2  in 
the  British  Islands.  Beside  these,  there  are  516 
magazines  and  reviews,  of  which  213  are  of  a 
decidedly  religious  character. 

Importation  of  Cotton  in  1861. — The  following 
table  gives  the  entire  importation  of  cotton  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1861,  dis- 
tinguishing the  countries  from  which  it  was 
imported.  The  whole  quantity  was  equivalent 
to  2,809,277  American  bales : 


Cwt 

Russia  (southern  ports) 4 

Sweden  (ports  within  the  Baltic) 70 

"      (porta  without  the  Baltic) 8,824 

Prussia 515 

Hanorer 9S 

Hamburg 1,517 

Bremen 2,125 

Holland 8,«W 

Belgium 4,270 

France  (ports  without  the  Mediterranean). . . .  8,898 

"      (ports  within  ditto) 1S8 

Portugal  Proper. 8,486 

"      Azores 2,950 

Spain  (ports  within  the  Mediterranean) 295 

Itely-Sicily 1,288 

lUyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia. 1,066 

Mita, 2,478 

Greece. 416 

Turkish  dominions— European  Turkey 28 

"      Natolia,  or  Asia  Mmor 670 

«      Syria  and  Palestine 85 

"     Egypt  (ports  on  the  Mediterranean)..  865,10S 

British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 7 

Western  Coast  of  Africa  (not  particularly 

designated) 1,889 

St  Helena 619 

British  possessions  in  South  Africa — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 6,208 

Natal 14 

Mauritius 7,288 

India  (British  possessions)— Bombay 8,081,777 

"     Madras 175,682 

"     Bengal «2 

"     Singapore ^ 

"     Ceylon 86,688 

India— French  possessions 708 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Islands. ^2 

New  South  Wales 9 

New  Brunswick 12,515 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 1,S81 

Bermudas 80 

Bahamas  and  Turk's  Islands 7 

St.  Christopher. 82 

Montserrat. 8 

St.  Vincent 4S6 

Barbadoes. S52 

Grenada ^"1 

Tobaeo 2 

Trinidad 154 

Demerara  and  Essequibo S,480 

Cuba 6 

Porto  Rico W8 

St  Thomas 1 

Dutch  Guiana. 326 

Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Republic ^i^ 

United  States  of  America  on  the  Atlantic- 
Northern  States 570,581 

Southern  States 6,746,488 

New  Granada— ports  in  the  Atlantic 1»385 

Peru '    8,585 

Brazil 154,378 

States  of  the  Argentine  Confederation •_ 5 

Total  imported  during  the  year,  cwts. . . .  .Il|2i*3j078 

GREAT  EASTERN,  Stkameb.  This  steam- 
er was  built  at  London  and  launched  in  the  year 
1859.  She  is  estimated  at  20,000  tons  burthen, 
and  is  propelled  by  paddles  on  her  sides  and  a 
screw  at  her  stern.  Iler  hull  is  made  of  iron; 
her  masts  are  iron  cylinders,  and  her  inain 
shrouds  are  composed  of  iron  wire.  Her 
length  is  680  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  beam  82i 
feet. 

This  great  ship,  after  leaving  the  Mersey, 
England,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  the  10th  of  September,  bound  to  New 
York,  proceeded  all  well  until  the  afternoon  of 
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the  following  Thursday,  by  which  time  she  waa 
about  280  miles  westward  of  Cape  Clear.  Then 
she  was  met  by  a  fresh  breeze,  which  speedily 
swelled  into  a  hurricane  of  most  destructive 
violence,  yet  seemingly  but  partial  in  its  range. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  forward  boats  broke 
from  one  of  her  davits,  and  hung  suspended 
from  the  other.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  boat^  but  these  proving  unavailing,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  it  to  be  cut  away,  at  the  same  time 
directing  the  paddles  to  be  stopped  and  the 
helm  to  be  put  down,  to  bring  the  ship  up  in 
the  wind,  in  order  that  the  boat  might  drift 
dear  of  the  wheel  The  vessel  did  not  answer 
her  helm,  but  the  boat  fortunately  went  clear. 
The  captain  then  directed  several  of  the  head 
sails  to  be  hoisted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
her  head  up,  but  they  had  hardly  been  set 
when  they  were  blown  to  ribbons.  Very 
shortly  after  that  a  terrific  noise  was  heard  in 
the  engine-room,  and  on  looking  down,  several 
lai^e  sheets  of  lead  were  seen  knocking  about 
with  great  violence  from  side  to  side.  Just 
then  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship  as  she  was 
lurching,  and  almost  inmiediately  after  a  grating 
noise  was  heard  in  the  paddles.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  tliat  they  were  bent  from 
their  true  position,  and  were  scraping  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  They,  however,  still 
continued  to  revolve,  but  the  captain,  fearing 
that  they  would  tear  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  ordered  them  to  be  stopped,  and  trusted 
entirely  to  the  screw  to  get  the  vessel  on. 
During  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  day 
the  gale  blew  fearfully,  the  sea  running  moun- 
tains high,  and  the  ship,  not  being  able  to  head 
to,  rolling  frightfully.  Things  thus  continued 
until  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  paddles  had  been  broken  clean  away. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  discovered  that  the  top 
of  the  rudder-post,  a  piece  of  iron  10  inchea  in 
diameter,  had  been  smashed.  The  ship  now 
lay  quite  helpless,  like  a  log  on  the  water,  and 
tossing  and  rolling  in  the  most  alarming  man- 
ner. On  many  occasions  her  decks  were  al  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  Crockery  aud  culinary 
utensils  went  crashing  about  in  all  directions, 
chairs  and  tables  were  broken  to  pieces,  chan- 
deliers and  mirrors  were  smashed  to  fragments, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  vessel  presented 
one  scene  of  utter  confusion.  Sit  of  her  boats 
were  swept  away,  and  two  of  those  remaining 
were  stove  so  as  to  be  rendered  completely  use- 
less. On  Friday  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
the  ship's  head  by  the  well-known  device  of 
throwing  overboard  a  heavy  spar  with  a  haw- 
ser attached  to  each  end,  the  two  hawsers  be- 
ing brought  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel. 
This  was  found  to  be  entirely  useless.  On 
Saturday,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
working  parts  of  the  rudder  and  the  fracture 
of  the  post,  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Towle,  a  civil  en- 
gineer of  Boston,  Maas.,  a  passenger,  suggested 
a  plan  for  working  the  rudder  and  controlling 
the  vessel. 

The  rudder  of  the  Great  Eastern  weighs  80 


tons,  and  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  ship 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  pintles,  it  is  supported 
by  a  collar  resting  upon  friction  rollers,  the 
lower  end  being  stepped  in  a  slioe  which  ex- 
tends backwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  arrangement  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engravings,  a  being  the  rudder  post  of 
wrought  iron,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  e  the 
supporting  collar.  This  collar  is  of  cast  iron, 
and  consists  of  a  central  sleeve  fitting  upon  the 
rudder-post ;  a  flat  bottom  plate,  with  a  groove 
fbr  the  rollers,  and  six  radiating  flanges,  2  inches 
in  thickness.  It  is  18  inches  in  height,  of  coni- 
cal form,  pretty  closely  resembling  in  8hiq)e  a 
church  bell.  This  conical  collar  is  Keyed  to  the 
rudder  stem  and  secured  by  a  massive  nut,  16 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  in  length, 
which  is  screwed  on  the  post  above  the  collar. 
It  was  just  above  this  nut  that  the  rudder  stem 
was  broken,  the  fracture  extending  downward 
into  the  nut.  The  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Towle, 
that  a  large  chain-cable  might  be  wrapped 
around  the  collar  and  connected  with  puUeya, 
and  in  this'  way  the  rudder  might  be  controlled. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  small  size 
of  the  collar,  ^2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  15  mches  at  the  top,)  giving  a  very 
short  lever  to  resist  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  waves  against  the  broad  rudder.  This 
difl3culty  he  proposed  to  overcome  by  wrapping 
successive  coils  of  cable  around  the  collar  untu 
he  had  obtained  a  diameter  sufficient  to  give 
him  the  leverage  required.  He  examined  the 
collar  to  see  if  the  cable  could  be  secured  to  it, 
and  fortunately  found  holes  some  8  inches  in 
diameter  through  the  bottom  plate — a  hole  be- 
tween each  pair  of  the  radial  flanges.  The 
plan  formed  was  to  place  one  end  of  each  alter- 
nate link  of  a  heavy  cable  between  each  pair 
of  the  radial  flanges  of  the  collar,  and  secure 
the  link  in  place  by  lashing  it  with  a  smaller 
chain  passed  repeatedly  through  the  holes  and 
around  the  flange  and  link.  He  measured  the 
several  parts  and  then  went  down  into  the  hold 
and  measured  the  largest  cable.  The  tiller  was 
18  feet  long,  and  tiie  chain  provided  to  operate 
it  was  i  the  size  of  the  main  cable,  requirmg  a 
drum  4  feet  in  diameter,  in  order  to  give  a 
length  of  lever  proiwrtioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  cable.  A  drawing  of  the  plan  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
and  aJthongh  opposed  by  the  engineer,  he  was 
authorized  by  Oapt.  Walker  to  proceed  with 
his  efforts. 

It  was  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  his 
operations  commenced,  the  awful  scenes  on 
board  the  wallowing  ship  having  continued  for 
more  than  two  days  and  nights.  The  first  step 
was  to  screw  back  the  nut  to  its  place,  which 
the  engineer  had  attempted  to  remove  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  lower  tiller  to  the  rud- 
der-post in  its  place.  There  was  a  wrench  on 
board  fitted  to  the  nut,  having  projections  for 
entering  holes  drilled  in  the  periphery  of  the 
nut.  In  conformity  with  all  the  proportions 
of  the  great  ship,  so  massive  was  this  wrench 
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that,  in  order  to  handle  it,  it  had  to  be  slung 
by  ropes  from  a  timber  overhead.  Mr.  Towle 
had  the  wrench  swung  in  a  proper  position, 
with  its  outer  end  firmly  lashe<l  in  place,  and 
then  as  the  rudder  was  turning  the  proper  way 
the  wrench  was  pushed  into  its  hold  on  the 
nut,  when  the  onward  turning  of  tlie  rudder 
screwed  the  post  up  through  the  nut.  As  the 
rudder  start^  to  turn  back  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  wrench  was  removed.  By  three 
hours'  labor  in  this  manner  the  nut  was  screwed 
back  to  its  place,  the  last  turn  carrying  away 
the  lashings,  and  sending  the  wrench  rattling 
along  the  iron  deck.  Meantime,  Oapt.  Walker 
had  accomplished  the  great  task  of  moving  the 
massive  cable  back  to  the  stem.  A  hole  was 
cut  in  the  upper  deck,  the  cable  passed  down, 
and  then  commenced  the  diflBcult  labor  of  wind- 
ing it  upon  the  collar. 


Besides  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  the  rudder  was 
constantly  beaten  by  the  waves,  turning  the 
collar  back  and  forth  with  resistless  power, 
and  thrashing  the  massive  cable  about  the  iron 
deck.  The  chain,  too,  was  enormously  heavy, 
each  link  weighiug  some  60  pounds.  But  the 
strength,  courage,  and  devotion  of  the  men, 
overcame  all  obstacles.  The  first  coil  around 
the  collar  was  secured  by  lashings  of  smaUer 
chains,  these  being  passed  through  the  holes  in 
the  bottom  plate  and  around  the  flanges  till  the 
holes  were  filled  with  the  chains.  The  second 
coU  was  secured  in  the  same  thorough  manner 
to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second,  till  a 
mass  of  chain,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  was 
bound  around  the  rudder.  The  ends  of  the 
cable  were  now  carried  around  the  two  stout 
posts  or  bits,  h  6,  figs.  1  and  2,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  hold  log  the  stem  cable  in  mooring 
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the  ship,  and  connected  with  tackle  for  taking 
up  the  slack,  while  smaller  chains  attached  to 
the  two  parts  of  the  cable  leading  from  the 
rudder-post  were  connected  through  the  tackle, 
d  dy  with  the  steering  gear  of  the  lower  tiller. 
At  3  A.  M.,  Mr.  Towle  informed  the  engineer 
that  he  was  ready  to  steer  the  ship,  and  re- 
quested that  steam  might  be  put  on,  and  the 
screw  turned.  But  all  of  the  next  day  was  lost 
in  waiting  for  the  engineer  to  test  another  plan 
of  his  own.  This  was  a  failure  and  all  the  la- 
bor was  lost.  It  was  then  5  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  the  captain  was  again  requested 
by  Mr.  Towle  to  order  a  few  turns  at  least  to 
be  given  to  the  screw.  The  order  was  given, 
and  the  great  ship  moved  off,  again  under  the 


perfect  control  of  her  commander's  will.  She 
swept  around  in  a  graceful  circle,  and  then  took 
up  her  course  for  Queenstown. 

The  paddle  wheels  being  destroyed  by  the 
waves,  the  vessel  was  propelled  by  the  screw 
alone,  but  she  moved  steadily  on  her  course, 
and  made  nine  knots  an  hour.  During  the 
voyage  the  steering  apparatus  required  con- 
stant attention,  great  caro  being  needed,  espe- 
cially to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  main  cable. 
If  this  became  loose,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  rud- 
der would  snap  off  the  smaller  chain  connected 
with  the -steering  tackle,  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  pack  thread.  The  vessel  arrived  off  Queens- 
town  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  a  meeting  of  the  pas- 
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»engers  was  held,  and  resolutions  passed  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Towle,  to  whom  also  a  gold 
vatch  was  presented. 

GREBLE,  John  Teout,  an  oflScer  of  the  U. 
S.  army,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1834, 
and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  Virgi- 
nia^  June  10,  1861.  He  acquired  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Ringgold  Grammar  School  and 
the  Central  High  Scnool  of  his  native  city,  re- 
ceiving his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  latter  in 
1850,  and  immediately  entered  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1854y  with  high  rank  in  his  class.  On 
bis  graduation  he  was  immediately  commis- 
sioned as  brevet  second-lieutenant  in  the  second 
artillery,  and  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  ho  was  made  sec- 
ond-lieutenant and  sent  to  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  he  served  in  the  Indian  troubles  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  compelled,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  fever,  to  return  home  on  sick  leave ; 
hut  in  the  beginning  of  1856  resumed  his  duties, 
23     A 


acting  a  part  of  the  time  as  quartermaster  and 
commissary  till  Dec.  1856,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed actlng-asfiistant  professor  of  Ethics  in 
the  Military  Academy,  the  duties  of  which  pro- 
fessorship he  performed  with  credit  and  success 
till  Oct  1860,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was 
det^ed  for  active  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
There  he  rendered  efficient  service  in  prevent- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  fortress.  Ou  tiie  26th 
of  May,  1861,  he  was  sent  to  Newport  News  as 
master  of  ordnance,  superintended  the  fortifica- 
tion of  that  point,  and  trained  the  volunteers  to 
artillery  practice.  When  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition to  Great  Bethel  was  planned,  ho  was  un- 
ex])ectedly  detailed  to  accompany  it  with  two 
guns,  and  though  in  his  own  judgment  it  was 
ill-advised,  and  would  probably  prove  fatal  to 
him,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  took  au  active 
part  in  its  duties,  and  when  the  Federal  troops 
were  repulsed,  by  his  admirable  management  of 
his  guns,  protected  them  from  pursuit  and  utter 
annihilation.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
when  he  had  given  the  order  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the 
right  temple  and  instantly  killed. 

GREENBRIER  RIVER.  On  this  river,  in 
Pocahontas  Co.,  Western  Virginia,  13  miles 
from  Cheat  Mountain  snnmiit,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Monterey,  at  the  point  where 
the  Staunton  turnpike  ascends  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  Confederates  had  an  advanced 
camp  after  their  flight  from  Tygart'a  Valley. 
Their  force  was  said  to  be  about  9,000,  with 
about  5,000  near  by  as  a  reserve.  Brig.-Gen. 
J.  .J.  Reynolds,  with  a  force  of  about  5,000 
Federal  troops,  left  liis  camp  on  Cheat  Moun- 
tain summit  at  midnight  or  Oct.  2,  to  make 
an  armed  reconnoissance  of  this  cam|>.  They 
reached  it  shortly  after  daylight,  drove  in  the 
Confederate  pickets,  and  advanced  regiments 
approached  to  within  700  yards  of  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  opened  fire.  A  battle  followed  of 
about  4  hours'  duration.  The  Confederate  force 
at  the  camp  were  driven  from  their  guns,  three 
of  which  were  disabled,  and  lost  heavily  in 
killed  and  wounded;  their  reserve  came  up 
after  the  action  had  continued  about  two  hours, 
and,  thus  reinforced,  they  maintained  their 
position  behind  their  fortifications,  but  did  not 
sally  out  to  attack  the  Federal  troops.  Gen. 
Reynolds,  finding, his  ammunition  exhausted, 
and  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  withdrew 
in  perfect  order,  without  being  pursued,  and  re- 
turned the  same  night  to  his  camp.  The  Fed- 
eral loss  was  8  killed  and  82  wounded.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  much  larger,  and  was 
estimated  by  Gen.  Reynolds  as  at  least  800. 
Gen.  Reynolds  brought  away  13  prisoners,  and 
completely  disabled  3  of  the  Confederate  guns. 

GUYANDOTTE  is  a  viUage  in  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guyandotte,  228  miles  below 
Wheeling,  and  860  miles  west  by  north  from 
Richmond.  It  contains  from  1,000  to  1,500 
inhabitants.  A  small  body  of  Federal  troops 
occQpying  the  place  were  attacked  by  a  con- 
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siderable  Confederate  force  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  10th.  The  Federal  force  consisted  of  250 
men,  belonging  to  a  Western  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  a  few  of  Col.  Zeigler's  Fifth  Virgi- 
nia Volunteers.  A  plot  was  contrived  between 
the  Confederate  force  in  the  vicinity  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  their 
friends,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Federal  force. 
Accordingly,  the  latter  were  kindly  received  by 
these  citizens,  and  invited  to  their  houses  on 
various  pretexts.  Those  not  on  duty  accepted 
the  invitations.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  Oonfed- 
Qrate  cavalry  made  a  dash  upon  the  town.    Sig- 


nals were  displayed  from  the  houses  in  which 
were  the  Federal  so^iers,  who  were  imme- 
diately attacked  and  killed.  Many  of  these 
friends  of  the  Confederate  troops  seized  their 
arms  and  aided  in  the  slaughter.  Most  of  those 
who  were  killed  were  the  unarmd  men.  Only 
60  of  the  Federal  force  escaped,  the  remainder 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Col. 
Zeigler,  with  a  Federal  force,  arrived  soon  af- 
ter, and  upon  learning  the  facts,  ordered  the 
town  to  be  set  on  fire.  Between  15  and  ^0  of 
tlie  most  valuable  stores  and  dwellings  were 
burned. 
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EABEAS  CORPUS.  This  is  the  title  given 
to  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  higher  courts  of  a 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  some 
person  who  holds,  or  is  supposed  to  hold  in  his 
custody  or  possession,  the  body  of  another  per- 
son, and  commanding  him  to  produce  tlie  body 
of  such  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause  of  his 
capture  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  to,  and 
receive  whatsoever  the  Judge  or  Court  award- 
ing such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  hdbeoB  corpus  consists  in 
the  advantage  or  privilege  to  the  prisoner  of 
being  brought  at  once  before  a  competent  tri- 
buum,  and  having  the  cause  of  his  detention  in- 
quired into.  If  such  imprisonment  is  without 
sufficient  legal  cause,  he  is  at  once  set  at  liberty. 
The  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion have  been  lavished  upon  this  process,  a^ 
constituting  the  great  bulwark  of  individual 
freedom.  I)uring  the  year,  a  large  number  of 
citizens  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Government,  without  the  usual 
process  of  law,  and  whenever  the  bodies  of 
these  prisoners  were  demanded  under  a  writ 
of  habeas  carpvs^  the  delivery  of  them  was  re- 
fused. It  is  the  province  of  this  volume  to 
state  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the 
principles  which  it  avowed,  leaving  to  techni- 
cal works  the  discussions  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  **the  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it."  Which  department  of  the 
Government  has  the  power  to  suspend  this 
privilege,  is  the  question  at  issue.  What  was 
done  is  hereafter  stated. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  most 
respectable  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
was  arrested  at  his  residence,  at  Hayfields,  Bal- 
timore County,  and  conveyed  to  Fort  McHenry, 
near  Baltimore,  and  imprisoned.  On  the  same 
day  he  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Chief-Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  re- 
sides at  Baltimore,  praying  that  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  might  issue,  &c.  The  petition,  briefly 
stating  all  the  details  of  the  an*est,  was  as  fol- 
lows- 


To  the  Hon.  Soger  JB,  Taney,  ChUf-Judiee  of  theStt- 
prerm  Court : 

Tne  petition  of  John  Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County, 
and  State  of  Maryland,  respectfully  shows  that,  beins 
at  home  in  his  own  domicile,  be  was,  about  the  hour  of 
two  o'clock  A.  If.  on  the  25th  of  May,  a.  d.  1861,  aroused 
iix)m  bis  bed  by  an  armed  force,  pretending  to  act 
under  military  orders,  from  some  person  to  your  pe- 
titioner unknown :  that  he  was  by  the  said  armed  force 
deprived  of  his  liberty  by  being  taken  into  custody  and 
removed  from  his  said  house  t^  Fort  McHenry,  near 
to  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  district  aforesaid, 
and  where  your  petitioner  noif  is  in  close  custody. 

That  he  has  been  so  imprisoned  without  any  process 
or  color  of  law  whatsoever,  and  that  none  such  is  pre- 
tended by  those  who  are  thus  detaining  him,  and  that 
no  warrant  from  any  court,  magistrate,  or  other  person 
having  legal  authonty  to  issue  the  same  exists  to  jus- 
tify such  arrest,  but,  to  the  contrary,  the  same,  as 
above  is  stated,  hath  been  done  without  color  of  law 
and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 

That  since  his  arrest  he  has  been  informed  that  by 
some  order  purporting  to  come  from  one  General 
Keim,  of  PennsJ'lvania,  to  the  petitioner  unknown, 
directing  the  arrest  of  the  captain  of  some  company  in 
Baltimore  Count^p-,  of  which  company  the  petitioner 
never  was  and  is  not  captain,  was  the  pretended 
ground,  as  he  believes,  on  which  he  is  now  detained. 

That  the  person  now  so  detaining  him  and  holding 
him  at  said  fort  is  Brigadier-Gener^  George  Cadwala- 
dcr,  military  commander  of  said  fort,  professing  to 
act  in  the  premises  under  or  by  order  of  the  United 
States. 

The  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  the  writ  of 
Jiaieas  corpvg  may  issue,  to  oe  directed  to  the  said 
Georj^c  Cadwalader,  commanding  him  to  produce  your 
petitioner  before  jrou.  Judge  as  aforesaid,  with'  the 
cause,  if  any,  for  his  arrest  and  detention,  to  the  end 
that  your  petitioner  be  dischanired  and  restored  to  lib- 
erty, and  as  in  duty,  Ac.  JOHN  MERRYMAN. 

FoBT  MoHcxsY,  May  25,  ISCl. 

This  was  laid  before  Chief-Justice  Taney  with 
the  aflBdavits  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  the 
following  writ  was  issued  on  Sunday  and  served 
on  General  Cadwalader : 

Thjb  United  Statu  or  Amsbioa,  ) 
Department  qf  Maryland^  to  Vfit.     ( 
To  General  George  Cadwalader,  greeUna  : 

Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  United  States  Court 
room,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on 
Monday,  the  27th  day  of  May,  1861,  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  you  have  with  yon  the  body  of  John 
Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County,  and  now  in  your  cu»- 
todv,  and  that  vou  certify  and  make  known  the  day 
and  cause  of  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  said 
John  Merryman ;   and  that  you,  then  and  thei'e,  do 
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submit  to  and  receive  \rhat<)Ter  the  said  Court  shall 
determine  upon  concerning  you  on  their  behalf,  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  hare  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 

Witness  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Sapreme  Court,  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  in  the 

year  or  our  Lord  1861.        

THOMAS  SPICER,  Clerk  Circuit  Court 

Issued  S6th  May,  1861. 

On  Monday  Colonel  Lee  appeared  in  Court, 
and  stated  that  he  was  instmcted  by  Qeneriu 
Cadwalader  to  present  to  the  Chief-Justice  the 
annexed  response  to  the  writ,  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  regret  of  General  Cadwala* 
der  that  pressing  duties  in  connection  with  his 
command  prevented  him  appearing  before  the 
Court  in  person.  Colonel  Lee  then  read  as 
follows : 

HBAX>-QirASTKBS  DicPARTxcrr  or  Akvapoub,  I 
Fort  MoH»bt,  May  8S,  lb6L     f 
2b  tJi6  Bon.  Roger  R  Thnev,  Chirf-Juttiee  of  the  Su- 

freme  Court  qf  the  United  States,  Baltimore,  MiL  : 
IB:  The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  annexed  writ 
of  this  date,  signed  by  Thomas  Spicer,  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  united  States,  is  directed,  most 
respectfully  states— 

That  the  arrest  of  Mr.  John  Merryman,  in  the  said 
writ  named,  was  not  made  with  the  knowledge  or  by 
his  order  or  direction,  but  was  made  by  ColT  Samuel 
Yobe,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Wm. 
H.  Keim,  both  of  said  officers  being  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  but  not  within  the  limits 
of  bis  command. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  to  this  post  on  the  fiOth 
instant  by  Adjutant  James  Wittimore  and  Lieut  Wm. 
H.  Abel,  by  order  of  Colonel  Yohe,  and  is  charged 
with  rarious  acta  of  treason,  and  with  being  publicly 
tssociated  with  and  holding  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  a  company  having  in  their  possession  arms  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  avowing  his  purpose 
of  armed  hostility  against  the  Qovemraent 

He  is  also  informed  that  it  can  be  clearly  established 
that  the  prisoner  has  made  often  and  unreserved  dec- 
larations of  his  association  with  this  organized  force, 
as  being  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  in 
readiness  to  cooperate  with  those  engaged  in  the  present 
rebellion  a^nst  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  ^rther  to  inform  you  that  he  is  duly  author- 
ized by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  such 
cases  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpue  for  the  pub- 
lic safety.  This  is  a  hi^h  and  delicate  trust,  and  it  has 
been  enioined  upon  him  that  it  should  be  executed 
with  jnagment  and  discretion,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
also  instructed  that  in  times  of  civil  strife,  errors,  if 
any,  should  be  on  the  side  of  safety  to  the  country. 

He  most  respectful! v  submits  to  your  consideration 
that  those  who  should  codperate  in  the  present  tryine 
and  painful  position  in  wnich  our  country  is  placet^ 
shonfd  not,  by  reasons  of  any  unnecessary  want  of  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  increase  our  embarrassments. 
He  therefore  respectfully  requests  that  you  will  post- 
pone further  action  upon  the  case  until  no  can  receive 
instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  you  shall  hear  further  from  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant.  GEO.  CADWALADER, 

Brevet  Major-Gcneral  U.  S.  Army,  commanding. 

On  finishing  the  reading  of  the  reply  of  Gen- 
eral Cadwalader,  Colonel  Lee  was  preparing  tt) 
leave  the^ourt,  when  the  following  interroga- 
tories were  put  to  him  by  the  Chiet-Justice : 

Chief-Justice — Have  you  brought  with  you  the  body 
of  John  Merryman? 

Colonel  Lee — I  have  no  instructions  except  to  deliver 
this  response  to  the  Conrt. 

Chief-Justice — The  commanding  officer  declines  to 
»bey  the  writ  ? 


Colonel  Lee— Aiter  making  that  communioation  my 
duty  is  ended  and  my  power  is  ended.  [Riaing  and 
rettring.l 

Chi^-Jnstiee— The  Court  orders  an  atUchment  to 
issue  against  George  Cadwalader  for  disobedience  to 
the  high  writ  of  the  Court 

Subsequently,  the  Chief-Justice  wrote  and  delivered 
to  the  clerk  the  foUowins  order : 

Ordered,  That  an  attachment  forthwith  issue  against 
General  George  Cadwalader  for  a  contempt  in  renising 
to  produce  the  body  of  John  Merryman  according  to 
the  command  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  returnable 
and  returned  before  me  to-day,  and  that  said  attach- 
ment be  returned  before  me  at  twelve  o'do  ck  to-mor 
row,  at  the  room  of  the  Circuit  Court 

ROGER  B.  TANEY. 

MoKDAT,  May  2T,  IMt 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday 
moniiug. 

At  12  M.  on  Tuesday  the  Chief-Justice  en- 
tered the  Court,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
bench.  The  special  proceedings  of  the  day 
were  then  entered  upon,  and  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued : 

Chief-Justice  Taney— Marshal,  have  you  the  return, 
sir? 

United  States  Marshal  Bonifant,  rising,  handed  to 
the  Chief-Justice  a  folded  paper,  which  the  latter, 
after  opening,  transferred  to  Mr.  Spicer,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court 

Chief-Justice— Mr.  Spioer,  read  this;  read  it  aloud. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  writ  of  attachment, 
and  the  Marshal^s  return  thereto,  as  follows: 

Tm  Ukitto  Btath  or  Ambvica,     \ 

DnraiOT  or  MAavLAND,  to  Wit.  ) 

Jb  the  Marshal  of  the  Maryland  DistriH,  Greeting  : 

We  command  you  that  you  attach  the  body  of  Gen- 
eral George  Cadwalader  and  him  have  before  the  Hon. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt 
of  the  United  States,  on  Tuesday,  the  S6th  of  May, 
1891,  at  13  o'clock  m.,  at  the  Circuit  Court  rooms  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  fuiswer 
for  his  contempt  by  him  committed,  in  refusing  to  pro- 
duce the  body  of  John  Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
returnable,  and  returned  before  the  said  Chief-Justice, 
this  27th  day  of  May,  1861.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail, 
and  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ 

Witness,  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  first  Monday  in  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  18G1. 

THOMAS  SPICER,  Clerk. 

Issued  27th  May,  1861. 

I  hereby  certify  to  the  Honorable  Roger  B.  Taney. 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  by  virtue  of  the  within  writ  of  attachment, 
to  me  directed  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1861, 1  pro- 
ceeded on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1861,  to  Fort  McHenry, 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  said  writ  I  sent  in  mv 
name  at  the  outer  gate ;  the  messenger  returned  with 
the  reply  "  that  there  was  no  answer  to  my  card,"  and 
therefore  could  not  serve  the  writ  as  I  was  commanded. 
I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  gate.  So  answers 
WASHINGTON  BONIFANT, 
U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

Chief-Justice  Taney— Then  no  answer  has  been  made 
to  the  writ? 

Deputy  Marshal  Vance — ^There  was  no  reply,  sir,  ex- 
cept thot  "  there  was  no  reply  to  my  card."  I  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  outer  gate. 

Chief-Justice  Taney — ^Welf,  you  should  state  that 
The  fact  does  not  appear  in  your  return. 

The  Deputy  Marshal  amended  the  return  in  com- 

Sliance  with  the  suggestion,  and,  handing  the  paper 
>  the  Chief- Justice,  tne  latter  proceeded  to  react  from 
the  manuscript  the  subjoined  remarks,  previously  say- 
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iagf  It  is  a  plain  case,  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  Court. 

I  ordered  the  attachment  yesterday,  because  npoc 
the  face  of  the  return  the  detention  of  the  prisoner  was 
unlawful  upon  two  grounds. 

1.  The  Presideut,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  cannot  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  hcUfMS  corpus,  nor  authorixe  any  military 
officer  to  do  so. 

2.  A  military  officer  has  no  right  to  arrest  and  de- 
tain a  person,  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  aid  of  the  judicial  authority  and  sub- 
ject to  its  control ;  and  if  the  party  is  arrested  by  tho 
military,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  deliver  him 
over  immediately  to  the  civil  authority,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

I  forbore  yesterday  to  state  orally  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  whicn  make  these 
principles  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union,  because 
an  oral  statement  might  be  misunderstood  in  some 
portions  of  it,  and  I  shall  therefore  put  mv  opinion  in 
writing,  and  file  it  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  in  the  course  of  this  week. 

After  reading  the  above,  the  Chief-Justice 
orally  remarked : 

In  relation  to  the  present  return,  I  propose  to  say 
that  the  Marshal  has  legally  the  power  to  summon  out 
the  pos8€  comUatus  to  seize  and  bring  into  Court  the 
party  named  in  the  attachment ;  but  it  is  apparent  he 
will  be  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  by  a 
force  notoriously  superior  to  the  pone  comitatus^  and, 
such  beine  the  case,  the  Court  has  no  power  under  the 
law  to  order  the  necessary  force  to  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  the  party.  If,  however,  he  was  before  the 
Court,  it  would  then  impose  the  only  punishment  it  is 
empowered  to  inflict — that  by  fine  ana  imprisonment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Court  can  barely 
say,  to-day,  I  shall  reduce  to  writing  the  reasons  undei^ 
which  I  have  acted,  and  which  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusions expressed  in  my  opinion,  and  shall  report 
them  with  tnese  proceedings  to  the  President  or  (he 
United  States,  ana  call  upon  him  to  perform  his  con- 
stitutional duty  to  enforce  the  laws ;  in  other  words, 
to  enforce  the  process  of  this  Court  That  is  all  thjs 
Court  has  now  the  power  to  do. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  opinion,  all  furtlier 
proceedings  in  the  case  were  snspended,  and 
the  court-room  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  vacated 
by  the  throng  wliich  had  occupied  it. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief- Justice,  which  was 
subsequently  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Clerk,  is 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  two  positions 
stated  above. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  Emmett  McDonald 
was  arrested  by  orders  of  the  military  com- 
mandant at  St.  Louis,  Captain  Lyon,  and  im- 
prisoned. A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued 
returnable  before  Judge  Trent  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  question  raised  by 
the  counsel  of  the  respondent  was  as  follows : 

Has  this  Court  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  habeas  corpvs 
where  the  petitioner  is  in  custody  under  authority  of 
the  United  States,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  warrant, 
order,  or  process  of  Court,  or  under  a  technical  "  com- 
mitment "—in  other  words,  has  a  United  States  District 
Court  or  Judge,  under  the  acts  of  1789  and  of  18G3,  the 
power  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpvSj  and  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  alleged  illegal  restraint,  unless  it 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  petition  that  there  is  such  a 
technical  or  formal  commitment  ? 

In  his  argument  the  U.  8.  District  Attorney 
for  the  respondent  took  the  position  that  the 
petition  set  forth  that  the  petitioner  had  been 


arrested  by  a  military  authority  without  legal 

Erocess.  He  cited  precedents  that  the  Court 
ad  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  the  military 
authority  in  time  of  war,  or  "  rebellion,"  had 
the  power  and  might  arrest  persons  in  array 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  treason,  or 
alleged  treason. 

The  Court  gave  an  elaborate  opinion,  decid- 
ing that  it  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Mean- 
while Greneral  Harney,  w^ho  had  returned  to  the 
conmaand  of  the  department  from  Washington, 
refused  to  obey  the  writ,  but  on  a  subsequent  day 
applied  to  tlie  Court  for  permission  to  amend 
liis  return  by  saying  that  the  prisoner  never 
had  been  under  his  control ;  but  by  orders  from 
Washington  he  had  been  removed  from  that 
military  department.  This  answer  was  deemed 
by  tho  Court  to  be  suflScient. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  at 
Washington,  at  its  opening  on  the  second  day 
of  the  term.  Judge  Dunlop  presiding,  received 
a  communication  from  one  of  the  Assistant 
Judges,  which  was  read  in  Court  as  follows: 

On  Saturdaj;,  the  19th  of  October,  1S61,  Mr.  Foley, 
a  lawyer  of  this  city^  colled  upon  me  with  a  petition, 
supported  by  affidavit  in  proper  form,  praving  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Provost-Marshaf  requiring 
him  to  produce  before  the  undersigned  one  John  Mur- 
phy, who  it  alleged  was  a  minor  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  illegally  detained  by  said  Provost- 
Marshal  as  an  enlisted  soldier  of  the  United  States. 
The  order  was  given  by  me  to  the  clerk,  who  issued 
the  writ  in  the  usual  form.  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Foley,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  that,  by  reason 
of  the  many  engagements  of  the  Deputy  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  himself  tooK  the  writ  and 
served  it,  as  by  law  he  rightfully  might  do,  upon  the 
Provost-Marshal,  General  A.  Porter :  that  when  he  de- 
livered the  writ  to  the  Provost -Marsnal  he  was  told  by 
him  that  he  would  consult  the  Secretary,  (I  think  hie 
said  the  Secretary  of  State,)  whether  he  should  respect 
the  writ  or  not,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Foley)  must  consider 
himself  under  arrest,  but  for  the  present  might  go  at 
lai^  as  upon  his  parole. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Foley  again  called  at  roy 
house,  with  one  or  two  other  persons — one,  I  thinic, 
was  represented  as  the  elder  brother  or  some  near  rela- 
tive of  the  boy  Murphy — and  desired  to  know  whether 
he  were  now  to  consiaer  the  boy  as  finallv  discharged 
and  at  liberty  to  return  home  to  his  frienos,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  then  been  dismissed  from  the  ^ard-house. 
I  declined  to  make  any  suggestions  to  him  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  told  him  that  whatsoever  I  did  in  the  matter 
must  be  done  judicially,  and  after  facta  had  been  spread 
before  me  upon  affidavit,  and  the  appropriate  motion, 
if  any,  made  thereon ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  would 
meet  on  Monday  morning,  October  21st,  in  regular 
term,  I  should  aqjoum  all  proceedines  under  the  writ 
into  Court  for  the  advice  and  action  of  the  whole  Court 
He  stated  that  he  would  reduce  all  the  facts  to  writing, 
make  affidavit,  and  file  them,  for  that  he  expected  to 
be  arrested.    He  then  withdrew. 

On  Monday  morning,  just  before  the  meeting  of 
Court,  I  went  into  the  Clerk's  office  and  asked  Charles 
McNamee.  the  Deputy  Clerk,  if  Mr.  Foley  had  filed  any 
affidavits  in  the  case.  He  examined  the  papers  and 
reported  there  was  none.  I  then  directed,  him  to  oi- 
dorse  upon  the  papers  that  thev  were  by  my  order  ad* 
joumea  into  the  Court  for  its  fiirther  action.  ^ 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  I  was  informed 
by  a  member  of  the  bar  that  about  eleven  o'clock  that 
morning  Mr.  Foley  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the 
guard-house  by  order  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  and  he 
announced  his  purpose  to  apply  for  his  release.  I  told 
him  that  whatever  application  ne  had  to  make  must  be 
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in  writtDg,  upon  proper  afSdaTit,  and  that,  as  the  whole 
Court  was  in  regolar  session,  be  mutt  make  it  to  the 
Court  in  full  aittincr,  and  he  withdrew  to  oonfitr  with 
some  of  his  brother  lawyers  on  bis  course. 

After  dinner  I  visited  my  brother  Judges  in  George- 
town,  and  returning  home  between  half- past  seren  and 
eight  o'clock,  foundan  armed  sentinel  stationed  at  my 
door  by  order  of  the  Provost-Marshal.  I  learned  that 
this  guard  had  been  placed  at  mr  door  as  early  as  five 
o'clock.  Armed  seotries  from  that  time  contmuously 
untfl  now  have  been  stationed  in  front  of  mj  house. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  military  officer,  against  whom 
a  writ  in  the  appointed  form  of  law  has  issued,  first 
threatened  with  and  afUrwards  arrested  and  impris- 
oned the  attorney  who  rightfully  served  the  writ  upon 
him.  He  continued  and  still  continues  in  contempt 
and  disregard  of  the  mandate  of  the  law,  and  has  igno> 
miniousljf  placed  on  armed  guard  to  insnlt  and  intim> 
idate  by  its  presence  the  Judge  who  ordered  the  writ 
to  issue,  and  still  keeps  up  this  armed  array  at  his  door, 
in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  justice  of  the  land. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  respectfully  request 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  cause  this 
memorandum  to  be  read  in  open  Court,  to  show  the 
reasons  for  my  absence  fh>m  my  place  unon  the  bench, 
and  that  be  will  cause  this  paper  to  be  entered  at 
length  on  the  minutes  of  the  Court  alongside  the  record 
of  mv  absence,  to  show  through  all  time  the  reasons 
whv  i  do  not,  this  22d  of  October,  1S61,  appear  in  my 
accustomed  pUce.  WILLIAM  M.  MmUICK. 

Assistant  Judge  Circuit  Court,  D.  C. 

The  reading  of  the  commnnication  having 
been  concluded — 

Judge  Dunlop  announced  that  the  two  remaining 
Judges  had,  after  consultation,  decided  that  the  letter 
sboi3d  be  filed  as  requested  by  Judge  Merrick,  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

They  also  thought  it  right,  as  the  writ  (of  habeas 
corpus)  had  been  regularly  issued,  to  state  that  the 
matter  was  now  before  the  Court  to  be  tried. 

The  statement  of  their  brother  Judge  ^he  said)  pre- 
sented a  case  where  the  progress  of  law  is  obstructed. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  afford  the  remedy, 
and,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  to  cause  the  law  to  be 
respected. 

As  the  Provost-Marshal  had  obstructed  a  process  of 
this  Court,  it  would  order  a  rule  to  be  served  on  Gen. 
Andrew  Porter  to  appear  before  the  Court,  and  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  for  contempt  of  Court  should 
not  issue  against  him. 

Judge  ld[orsell  said  that  this  was  a  palpable  and 
gross  obstruction  to  the  admiuistration  of  justice,  to 
prevent  a  judge  of  this  Court  from  taking  his  seat,  be- 
cause he  Issued  a  writ  just  such  as  the  law  requires.  The 
placing  of  a  sentinel  before  Judge  Merrick's  house  was 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  emoarrassing  him  in  this 
particular  subject,  and  to  prevent  his  appearance  in 
Court.  He  (Judge  Morsell)  would  make  the  rule 
broader,  so  as  to  have  Mr.  Provost  satisfy  the  Court  as 
to  both  matters.  The  Court  had  its  duty  to  do,  a  duty 
the  judges  are  sworn  to  do.  and  that  duty  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  according  to  law. 

What  is  the  real  state  of  things?  If  martial  law  is 
to  be  our  guide,  we  look  to  the  President  of  Hie  United 
States  to  say  so.  He  (Judge  MorsctI)  did  not  pretend 
to  controvert  the  riffot  orthe  President  to  proclaim 
martial  taw,  but  let  nim  issue  his  proclamation.  The 
Judges  have  their  duty  to  do  under  the  law,  and  they 
are  liable  to  be  punished  if  they  do  not  do  it. 

The  Judge  then  spoke  of  the  rule  which  would  be 
served  on  the  Provost-Marshal,  and  in  conclusion 
said:  "I  iutend  to  do  my  duty,  and  vindicate  the 
character  of  this  Court  as  long  as*  I  sit  here." 

A  notice  was  accordingly  made  ont  to  be 
served  on  Gen.  Porter,  requiring  him  to  appear 
before  the  Court  on  a  subsequent  day,  to  show 
cause  why  a  writ  of  attachment  for  a  contempt 
of  Court  should  not  issue  against  him. 


On  the  day  appointed,  the  Court  being  in 
session,  the  Deputy  Marshal,  Geo.  W.  Phillips, 
appeared  and  presented  through  the  Distnct 
Attorney  the  following  paper : 

To  tht  Jfonorable  tlu  Judam  qf  the  CireuU  Court  of 
th4  JMHrict  of  Columbia  : 

George  W.  Phulips,  in  whose  hands  the  rule  herein- 
after mentioned  was  placed  as  Deputy  Marshal,  respect- 
fully represents  to  your  Honors  thiit  he  did  not  serve 
the  rule  issued  by  your  honorable  Court  on  the  22d 
day  of  October,  l^^ol,  to  be  served  on  Qen.  Andrew 
Porter,  Provost -Marshal  of  said  district,  because  he 
was  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
to  serve  the  same,  and  to  report  to  your  honorable 
Court  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  or  habeas  corpus 
has  been  suspended  for  the  present,  by  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  within  said  district; 
and  that  he  respectfully  disclaims  all  intention  to  dis- 
obey or  treat  with  disrespect  tlie  orders  of  this  honor- 
able Court  GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS. 
DUirict  of  Columhia,  Wa$h%hfton  County,  to  wit : 

On  thb  26th  of  October,  1861,  personally  appeared 
in  open  Court  George  W.  Phillips  above  named,  and 
made  oath  in  due  form  of  law  that  the  matters  and 
things  stated  in  the  foregoing  and  annexed  answer  are 
true.  GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

Test— Jno.  a.  Smith,  Clerk. 

This  return  was  held  under  advisement  until 
the  80th  of  October,  when  Judge  Danlap  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  case  as  follows : 

The  return  made  by  Deputy  Marshal  Phillips  the 
26th  of  Ootober,  18C1,  we  wfll  order  to  be  filed,  tnougb 
we  do  not  doubt  our  power  to  regard  it  as  insuf- 
ficient in  law,  and  to  proceed  against  the  officer  who 
has  made  it. 

The  existing  condition  of  the  country  makes  it  plain 
that  that  officer  is  f>oweriess  against  tne  vast  militan* 
force  of  the  Executive,  slibjectto  bis  will  and  order  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

Assuming  the  verity  of  the  return,  which  has  been 
made  on  oath,  the  case  presented  is  without  a  pandlel 
in  the  judicial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
volves the  free  action  and  efficiency  of  the  Judges  of 
this  Court. 

The  President,  charged  by  the  Constitution  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  executed,  has  seen  fit  to  arrest 
the  process  of  this  Court,  and  to  forbid  the  Deputy 
Marsnal  to  execute  it.  It  does  not  involve  merely 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Executive,  in  civil 
war,  to  suspend  the  great  writ  of  freedom — the  habeas 
corpus.  When  this  rule  was  ordered  to  give  efficiency  to 
that  writ,  no  notice  had  been  given  by  the  President 
to  the  courts  or  the  country  of  such  suspension  here, 
now  first  announced  to  us,  and  it  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  the  suspension  oould  be  retrospective. 

The  rule  in  this  case,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
President's  power  over  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was 
lawfully  ordered,  as  well  as  the  writ  on  whicn  it  was 
founded.  The  facts  on  which  the  rule  was  ordered  by  the 
Court  are  assumed  to  be  true  as  respects  the  Presiaent, 
because  the  President  had  them  before  him,  and  has 
not  denied  them,  but  forbade  the  Deputy  Marshal  to 
serve  the  rule  on  Gen.  Andrew  Porter. 

The  President,  we  think,  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  the  acts  of  Gen.  Porter  set  forth  in  the  rule,  and 
sanctions  them  by  his  orders  to  Deputy  Marshal 
Phillips  not  to  serve  the  process  on  the  Provost  MarshaL 

The  issue  ought  to  be  and  is  with  the  President,  and 
we  have  no  physical  power  to  enforce  the  lawful  pro- 
cess of  this  Court  on  uis  military  subordinates  against 
the  President's  prohibition. 

We  have  exhausted  every  practical  remedy  to  up- 
hold the  lawful  authority  of  this  Court. 

It  is  ordered,  this  SUth  day  of  October,  18C1,  that 
this  opinion  of  the  Court  be  filed  by  the  Clerk,  and 
made  part  of  the  record,  as  explaining  the  grounds  on 
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which  we  now  decline  to  order  any  further  process  in 
this  case. 

Jadge  Morsel],  the  Associate  Judge  then  on 
the  bench,  sabmitted  the  following : 

As  a  member  of  this  Court,  and  on  its  behalf,  I  wish 
it  understood  that,  notwithstandins  the  hlow  levelled  at 
this  Court,!  do  distuictlj  assert  the  following  principles: 

1st  That  the  law  in  this  country  knows  no  superior. 

2d.  That  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over 
the  military  cannot  be  denied ;  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished  by  the  ablest  jurists,  and,  I  believe,  recognized 
and  respected  by  the  great  Father  of  the  Country  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 

Id.  That  this  Court  ought  to  be  respected  by  every 
one  as  the  ^ardian  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  cit- 
izen, in  giving  ready  and  effectual  aid  by  that  most 
valuable  means,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

4tb.  I  therefore  respectfully  protest  against  the  right 
claimed  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  in  this  case. 

This  opinion  of  Jadge  Morsel!  was  also  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  record. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  also  issued  by 
Judge  Garrison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  served 
upon  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners 
at  Fort  Lafayette,  commanding  that  one  of 
them  should  be  brought  before  him,  but  with- 
out any  success.  * 

The  declarations  of  the  Government  coincide 
with  the  evidence  of  these  facts. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Attorney-General  Bates 
prepared  an  opinion,  at  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident, on  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  commences  his 
opinion  with  these  words : 

Sir  :  Yon  hare  required  my  opinion  in  writing  upon 
the  following  questions :  * 

I.  In  the  present  time  of  a  areat  and  dangerous  in- 
surrection, has  the  President  the  discretionary  power 
to  cause  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  persons 
knofm  to  have  criminal  intercourse  with  the  insurgents, 
or  pereons  against  whom  there  is  probable  cause  for 
suspicion  of  such  criminal  complicity  f 

it.  In  such  cases  of  arrest,  is  the  President  justified 
in  refusing  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by 
a  court  or  a  judee,  requiring  him  or  his  agent  to  pro- 
duce the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  show  the  cause  of 
his  caption  and  detention,  to  be  adjudged  and  disposed 
of  by  such  court  or  judge? 

Both  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  Attorney-General.  The  basis  of  his 
argument  is  in  these  words : 

To  make  my  answer  to  these  questions  at  once  con- 
sistent and  plain,  I  find  it  convenient  to  advert  to  the 
great  principle  of  government  as  recognized  and  acted 
upon  m  most,  if  not  all,  the  countries  in  Europe,  and 
to  mark  the  difference  between  that  principle  and  the 
great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  Na- 
tional Qovemment 

Unity  of  power  is  the  ereat  principle  recojniized  in 
Europe ;  but  a  plan  of  ^  cnecks  and  balances^  forming 
separate  departments  of  government,  and  givinz  to 
each  department  separate  and  limited  powers,  has  been 
adopted  here.  These  departments  are  coordinate  and 
co-equal  ^  that  b,  neither  oeing  sovereign,  each  is  inde- 
pendent in  its  sphere,  and  not  subordinate  to  the  others, 
either  of  them  or  both  of  them  together.  If  one  of  the 
three  is  allowed  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  own  pow- 
ers, and  that  of  the  other  two,  that  one  can  in  fact  con- 
trot  the  whole  ^vemment,  and  has  become  sovereign. 
The  same  identical  question  may  come  up  legitimately 
before  each  one  of  tlie  three  departments,  and  be  de- 
termined in  three  different  ways,  and  each  decision 
stand  irrevocable,  binding  upon  the  parties  to  each 
oase,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  departments  are 


coordinate,  and  there  is  no  ordained  legal  superiot 
with  power  to  revise  and  reverse  their  decision.  To 
say  that  the  departments  of  our  Government  are  co- 
orainate.  is  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  one  of  them  is 
not  binding  upon  the  other  two,  as  to  the  arguments 
and  principles  involved  in  the  judgment.    This  indc- 

fendence  of  the  departments  oeing  proved,  and  the 
xecutive  being  the  active  one,  bound  by  oath  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  ho  must  be,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, the  sole  judge  both  of  the  exigency  which  re- 
quires him  to  act,  and  of  the  manner  in  whkh  it  is 
most  prudent  for  him  to  employ  the  powers  intrusted 
to  him,  to  enable  him  to  discbarge  nis  constitutional 
and  legal  duty. .  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  prelimina- 
ries upon  which  this  opinion  rests. 

When  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  arrest  citizens,  and  refuse  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  con- 
sternation seized  the  public.  What  constitutes 
treason,  and  what  rules  will  control  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  ordering  the  arrest  of 
any  individuals,  became  at  once  most  important 

Suestions.  The  clause  of  the  Consdtntion  of 
30  United  States  relating  to  treason  is  in  these 
words:  ^^ Treason  against  the  United  8tates 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  agmnst  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession  in 
open  court."  • 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Seward,  to  the  agent  of  the  New 
York  and  Virginia  steamship  company,  G. 
Heineken,  furnishes  an  official  statement  of  tlie 
views  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular act  to  which  it  refers : 

Dbpartmbkt  of  State,  ) 
Washikoton,  May  Ifi,  1S«1.      f 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date, 
askiojg  me  to  give  you  in  writing  my  reasons  for  con- 
sidenoe  an  acceptance  on  your  part  of  Governor 
Letcher  s  proposition  to  purchase  the  steamships  York- 
town  and  Jamestown,  recently  seized  by  his  orders, 
and  now  in  his  possession,  an  act  of  treason.  With 
this  request  I  readily  comply. 

An  insurrection  nas  broken  out  in  several  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  including  Virginia,  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that 
insurrection,  and,  so,  are  public  enemies.  Their  action 
in  seizing  or  buymg  vessels  to  be  employed  in  execut- 
ing that  design  is  not  merely  without  authority  of  law, 
but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to 
them  which  it  is  tbeir  purpose  to  use  as  ships-of-war, 
is  to  trive  them  aid  and  comfort.  To  receive  mooey 
from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have 
seized  for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  unlawful  seizure  into  a  sale,  and  would  sub- 
ject the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to 
bring  the  offender  to  punishment. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
To  G.  Heikkkbx,  Esq. 

On  the  17th  of  Apgust  Mr.  Seward  writes  to 
Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at  London, 
as  follows : 

On  the  5th  instant  I  was  advised  by  a  telegram  from 
Cincinnati  that  Robert  Muir,  of  Charleston,  was  on 
his  way  to  New  York  to  embark  at  that  port  for  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  was  a  bearer  of  despatches  from  tbe 
usurping  insurrectionary  authorities  of  Richmond  to 
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Eui  RusaeU.  Other  infonnation  bore  that  he  was  a 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  same  authorities  to  their 
agents  ia  Loodoiu  Information  fh>m  various  sources 
agreed  in  the  fact  that  he  was  trarcUiDg  under  a  pass- 
port  from  the  British  Consnl  at  Charleston. 

IJpon  this  information  I  directed  the  police  at  New 
York  to  detain  Mr.  Muir  and  anjr  papers  which  miffht 
be  found*  in  his  possession  until  I  should  give  further 
directions.  Ue  was  so  detained,  and  is  now  in  custody 
at  Fort  Lafajctte,  awaiting  full  disclosures.  In  his 
possession  were  found  seventy  letters,  four  of  which 
were  unsealed,  and  sixty-six  sealed.  There  was  also 
found  in  his  possession  a  sealed  bag,  marked  "  Foreign 
Office,  3,"  with  two  labels,  as  follows :  "On  Her  Brit. 
Maj.  service.  The  Right  Uouorable  the  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.  P.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Despatches  in  charge  of 
Robert  Mure,  Esq.,"  signed  Robert  Bunch.  "  On  Her 
Brit  Maj.  service.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.  P.,  U.  B.  M.^s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  Otiice,  London,  R. 
Bunch."  The  baff  bears  two  impressions  of  the  seal 
of  office  of  the  British  consul  at  Charleston,  and  seems 
to  contain  voluminous  papers. 

There  were  also  found  upon  Mr.  Muir*8  person,  in 
an  open  envelope,  what  pretends  to  be  a  passport. 

Also  a  letter  of  introduction. 

There  were  also  found  several  unsealed  copies  of  a 
printed  pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  narrative  of  the  battles 
of  Ball  Run  and  Manassas  Junction,  July  18th  and 
21st.  Accounts  of  the  advance  of  both  armies,  the 
battles  and  rout  of  the  enemy,  compiled  chiefly  fVom 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
;  Charleston,  Steam  Power  Presses  of  Evan  A 
^swell.  No.  8  Broad,  and  103  East  Bay  streets,  1861.'' 

f^  pamphlet  is  manifestly  an  argument  for  the 
disunion  of  the  United  States.  Several  copies  of  it 
were  found  addressed  to  persons  in  England. 

The  marks  and  outward  appearance  of  the  bag  in- 
dicate that  its  contents  are  exclusively  lesitimate  com- 
munications from  the  British  consul  at  Charleston  to 
H.  B.  M's  Government  Nevertheless,  I  have  what 
seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  may 
be  treasonable  papers,  designed  and  gotten  up  to  aid 
parties  engaged  m  arms  lor  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  These 
reasons  are:  1st  That  I  can  hardly  conceive  that 
there  can  be  any  occasion  for  such  very  voluminous 
commanications  of  a  legitimate  nature  being  mode 
by  the  consnl  at  Charleston  to  his  Government  at  the 
present  time.  2d.  Consuls  have  no  authority  to  issue 
passports,  the  granting  of  them  being,  as  I  understand, 
not  a  consular  but  a  diplomatic  function.  Passports, 
however,  have,  in  other  times,  been  habitually  granted 
by  foreign  oonsuls  residing  in  the  United  States.  But 
soon  after  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Southern 
States  a  regulation  was  made  by  this  department, 
which  I  have  excellent  means  of  knowing  was  com- 
municated to  the  British  consul  at  Charleston,  to  the 
effect  that,  until  further  orders,  no  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular passports  would  be  recognized  oy  this  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  to  permit  the  oearer  to  pass  through 
the  lines  of  the  national  forces  or  ont  of  the  country, 
unless  it  should  be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Muir  had  passed  the  lines  of  the 
army,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  United  States 
in  open  violation  of  thi^  regulation.  Moreover,  the 
bearer  of  the  papers,  Robert  Muir,  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  resided  here  thirty 
years,  and  is  a  colonel  in  the  insurgent  military  forces 
of  South  Carolina.  Sd.  If  the  papers  contained  in  the 
bag  are  not  illegal  in  their  nature  or  purpose,  it  is 
not  seen  why  their  safe  transmission  was  not  secured, 
as  it  might  have  beenji}y  exposing  them  in  some  way 
to  Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  residing  at  this  capital, 
whose  voucher  for  their  propriety,  as  Mr.  Bunch  must 
well  know,  would  exempt  tnem  from  all  scrutiny  or 
suspicion.  4th.  The  consul's  letter  to  the  bearer  of 
despatches  attaches  an  unusual  importance  to  the 
papers  in  (question,  while  it  expresses  great  impatience 
tor  their  immediate  conveyance  to  their  destination, 


,  and  an  undue  anxiety  lest  the^  might,  by  some  acci- 
dent, oome  under  the  notice  or  this  Government  5th. 
The  bearer  is  proved  to  be  disloyal  to  the  United  States 
by  the  pamphlet,  and  the  letters  found  in  bis  possession. 
I  have  examined  many  of  the  papers  found  upon  the 
person  of  Mr.  Muir,  and  I  find  them  foil  of  treasonablo 
information,  and  clearly  written  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses. These,  I  think,  will  be  deemed  sufficient 
grounds  for  desiring  the  scrutiny  of  the  papers,  and 
surveillance  of  the  bearer  on  my  part 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  contains  instmo- 
tions  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  is  not  important  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  The  opinion  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States  has  been  often  and 
very  clearly  expressed.  On  the  27th  of  April 
Judge  Betts,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  ^ow 
York,  in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  thus  stated 
acts  which  were  treasonable: 

Giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  country 
consists  m  furnishing  the  military  supplies,  food,  cloth- 
ing, harbor  or  concealment  or  communicating  infor- 
mation to  them,  helping  their  hostilities  agaiust  the 
country  and  its  Government 

It  is  most  probable  that  complaints  will  bo  laid  be- 
fore you  under  this  branch  and  definition  of  the  crime. 
Within  it  will  be  included  acts  of  building,  manning. 
or  in  any  way  fitting  out  or  victualling  vessels  to  aid 
the  hostilities  of  our  enemies ;  sending  provisions,  arms, 
or  other  8npi>Iies  to  them ;  raising  lunds  or  obtaining 
credit  for  their  service ;  indeed,  every  traitorous  pur- 
pose manifested  bv  acts,  committed  in  this  district  by 
persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  country,  will  be  acts 
of  treason.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  accused  should 
have  raised  or  created  war  by  bis  own  acts ;  be  levies 
war  by  acting  with  those  who  have  sot  it  on  foot,  or 
by  seizing  or  holding  ports,  or  like  acts  of  hostile  ag- 
gression. The  kindrea  crime  of  misprision  of  treason 
is  this :  If  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  knowledge  of  acts  of  treason  committed  by 
others  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  does 
not  make  it  known  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  a  judge  or  magistrate 
thereof,  he  becomes  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and 
subject  to  seven  years*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  onence ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Grand  Jury  to  present  for  trial  therefor  such  of- 
fender, whatever  may  be  bis  individual  connection  or 
relationship  with  the  offender. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
Few  York,  Judge  Nelson  at  a  later  day  thus 
defined  the  overt  act  of  treason : 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  determining  what  consti- 
tutes the  overt  act  under  the  second  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution— ^namely,  adhering  to  the  enemy,  giving  him 
aid  and  comfort  Questions  arising  under  this  clause 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  facts  ond  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  cose.  There  are  some  acts 
of  the  citizen  in  his  relations  with  the  encmy^  which 
leave  no  room  for  doubt — such  as  giving  intelligence, 
with  intent  to  aid  him  in  his  act  ofnostUity ;  sending 
him  provisions  or  money ;  furnishing  arms,  or  troops, 
or  munitions  of  war ;  surrendering  a  military  post,  Ac, 
all  with  a  like  intent  These  and  kindred  facts  are 
overt  acts  of  treason,  by  adhering  to  the  enemy. 
Words,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  however  treasonable, 
seditious  or  criminal  of  themselves,  do  not  constitute 
an  overt  act  of  treason  within  the  definition  of  the 
crime.  When  spoken,  written,  or  printed  in  relation 
to  an  act  or  acts  which,  if  committed  with  a  treasonable 
design,  might  constitute  such  overt  act,  they  are  ad- 
missible as  evidence,  tending  to  characterize  it,  and 
show  the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  committed. 
They  mav  also  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  act  itself 
against  the  accused.    This  is  the  extent  to  which  such 

Sublications  may  be  used,  either  in  finding  a  bill  of  in- 
ictment  or  on  the  trinl  of  it. 
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Except  in  the  cases  of  persons  captured  from  . 
privateers  or  who  were  placed  as  prize  crews 
on  board  of  vessels  captured  by  privateers  and 
subsequently  recaptured,  there  were  no  trials 
for  treason  in  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Government  was 
to  arrest  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  ac- 
tions or  sympathies  upon  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. They  were  then  imprisoned  and  subse- 
quently released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Government,  or  upon  its  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  information  was  exaggerated.  The 
manner  in  which  arrests  were  at  first  made,  and 
the  information  given  to  the  public  respecting 
the  cause,  are  indicated  by  a  few  examples. 

Mr.  Boss  "Winans,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  when  on  his  way  from  Frederick  to 
Baltimore  in  Maryland,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was  arrested  at  the  station  called  Relay  House. 
An  oflBcer  entered  the  cars  and  courteously  in- 
quired his  name  of  him  and  stated,  npon  being 
informed,  that  he  held  an  .order  for  his  arrest. 
He  was  taken  from  the  cars  across  the  track  to 
an  office  and  placed  under  military  guard  until 
the  next  day,  when  through  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  his  friends  he  was  released.  The 
public  were  informed  that  be  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  President,  upon  the  charge  of  fur- 
nishing ammunition  to  the  South. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  ex-Minister  to  France,  was 
arrested  upon  an  order  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New 
York  harbor,  and  subsequently  was  removed  to 
Fort  Warren  at  Boston.  He  afterwards  was 
allowed  to  proceed  on  his  parole  to  Richmond, 
and  effect  an  exchange  of  a  Federal  prisoner  for 
himself.  No  cause  for  his  arrest  has  ever  been 
made  public. 

The  Mayor  of  Washington,  James  G.  Berret, 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  subsequently  in  Fort  Warren.  Afterwards 
he  was  released.  The  only  fact  of  which  the 
public  were  made  acquainted  wns,  that  he  had 
declined  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  act  of 
Congress  to  the  Police  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  same  time.  Captain  Robert  TansiU, 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  who  had  tendered  their  resignations, 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Fort  I^fayette. 
No  further  facts  were  given  to  the  public. 

Two  parties  existed  in  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land^-one  sympathizing  with  the  South,  and 
the  other  devoted  to  the  Union.  Numerous  ad- 
journments were  made  for  a  short  period,  after 
which  that  body  would  again  meet.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  adjournment  the  Senate  refused 
to  re-assemble.  There  was  a  formal  opening 
of  the  House  by  the  clerks,  only  a  few  members 
being  present,  and  a  recess  taken.  At  this  time 
small  squads  of  a  Wisconsin  regiment  stationed 
at  Frederick,  were  observed  moving  throogh 
the  city,  all  taking  different  directions  towards 
the  outskirts.  Thus  in  about  a  half-hour  a  cor- 
ilon  of  armed  pickets  circled  the  entire  town. 


with  instructions  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  out 
without  a  written  permit  from  a  member  of 
General  Banks^  staff,  who  had  been  appointed 
provost-marshal.  This  had  scarcely  oeen  ac- 
complished before  a  squad  of  police  officers 
from  Baltimore  commenced  to  search  the  city 
for  parties  they  were  ordered  to  arrest. '  In  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  nine  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  were  arrested,  and  also 
the  officers  of  both  Houses  and  the  State  Print- 
er. Of  the  latter  persons,  however,  all  except 
one  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  were  then 
discharged.  The  others  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette.  The  public  were  told,  that  the 
arrested  members  of  the  Legislature  were  in- 
formed that  their  vote  in  favor  of  certain  reso- 
lutions was  the  cause  of  their  arrest. 

Mar^al  Kane,  at  the  Lead  of  the  Police 
Department  at  Baltimore,  was  arrested  by  a 
military  force  and  finally  sent  to  Fort  Lafay- 
ette. The  commanding  General  issued  a  proc- 
lamation at  the  time  stating  the  cause  of  this 
arrest.  (See  page  68.)  The  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  were  subse- 
quentlv  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette. 

In  short,  the  process  of  arresting  and  confin- 
ing in  Fort  Lafayette  actually  began  in  July. 
The  routine  was  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases. 
An  order  from  Washington  was  received,  gen- 
erally by  telegraph,  to  arrest  and  confine  a  per- 
son designated.  The  arrest,  being  forcibly  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Marshd  with  armed  attendants, 
the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Fort  Hamilton  and 
turned  over  to  Colonel  Burke;  an  aid  and 
guard  of  soldiers  then  conveyed  him  by  boat  to 
Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  was  taken  charge  of 
by  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  gave  a  receipt  for 
the  prisoner,  who  was  then  divested  of  any 
weapons,  money,  valuables,  or  papers  in  Ids  pos- 
session. His  baggage  was  opened  and  searched. 
A  soldier  then  took  him  in  charge  to  the  desig- 
nated Quarters,  which  was  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  embrasures  for  guns,  lighted  only  from  the 
port-hole,  and  occupied  by  seven  to  eight  pris- 
oners. ^For  each  of  these  there  was  furnished 
a  straw  mattress  on  an  iron  bed ;  one  blanket, 
one  pillow  and  two  sheets,  which  were  never 
changed.  One  basin  and  pitcher  served  for  all 
their  morning  ablutions  in  salt  water.  The 
breakfast  was  composed  of  one  pint  chiccory- 
water  sweetened  in  milk,  a  piece  of  salt  pork 
and  a  piece  of  bread.  Such  papers  and  letters 
as  had  been  opened,  read,  and  approved  of  by 
the  officer,  were  allowed  the  prisoners.  At  din- 
ner was  allowed  rice  or  bean  soup  in  tin  plates, 
with  iron  spoons,  bread  and  pork,  or  beef;  and 
at  supper,  chiccory-water  in  tin  cups  and  one 
slice  of  bread.**  Occasionally,  water  becoming 
scarce,  the  prisoners  were  put  upon  allowance. 
Candles  were  allowed  until  9  p.  m.,  when  they 
were  generally  burned  out  The  prisoners  could 
write  to  their  friends,  but  the  letters  were  not 
sent  if  the  contents  were  not  approved  by  the 
officer.  To  this  institution  persons  were  com- 
mitted by  Uttres  de  cachet^  and  discharged  as 
mysteriously. 
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LIST  OF  PRISONERS  CONSIGNEP  TO  FORT  LAFAYETTE,  COMMENCING  JULY,  TO  OCrTOBER  10,  ISei. 

Vfhmn  tnm.  I  ArrivcJ.  | 


E.8.  Rottlea 

Pencell  W.  Quillan 
Thomas  Fltzpatrick 
JftOMS  C.  Hnrphrey 
John  ILCasick — 
Dr.  £dw*d  Johnson. 
Charles  M.  Hagelln. 
Samaol  H.  L7011... 
John  W.  Dj^vIs..,. 
Charles  Howard . . . 
Wm.  H.  OatchelL . 
Richard  U.  Alny.. 
Austin  E.  Smith.. 
John  Williams.... 
Robert  Mair. 


Charles  Kopperal. . . 

F.8.Serriir. 

Pierce  Batler 

LooisD.  Bibran 

George  Miles 

James  G.  Gutherj. 

J.  R.  Barbour 

F.M.Fiske 

D.  C.  Lowber 

James  G.  Berrett . . 
Patrick  McCarthy*. 

James  Riley* 

John  WUIIama 

Archibald  Wilson*. 
John  Marshall*  ... 
George  O.  Gladden* 
John  Josnnallie*.. 
Cbaries  Forrester* 
J.  P.  N.  Calvo*... 
Samnel  Eafclns.... 

DaridKeno 

Samnel  J.  Anderson 
Robert  Tansill..  .. 
ThomiuS.  Wilson.. 
Henry  B.  Claiborne. 

nilary  Oenos. 

WiUl«n  Patrick... 
Ellis  B.  Schnabel.. 
Uriah  B.  Ilarrold.. 
Rlehard  9.  Freeman 
William  H.  Ward 
Jollus  A.  De  Logael 

B.  F.  Grove 

Frank  E.  Williams. 

H.  L.  EeynohU 

J:C.  Bahmin^ 

Henry  A.  Reeves.. 

James  Chapin  

Edward  B.  WUder. 

Robert  Elliott 

Algernon  S.  Sullivan 

Charles  Borkley 

Bex^min  Congar.. 
Stephen  Bennett... 

Richard  Ravil 

William  Williams.. 
Winiam  Simms.... 

J.  Clifton 

A.  Strorabo 

Arthur  D.  Wharton. 
Charles  J.  Faulkner 
George  L.  Bowne.. 
James  W.  Wall.... 

E.  R.  Walker 
Marc  Cicero  Stanley 
John  KMilncr... 
Qeoi^e  P.  Kane. . . . 
Robert  Drain.... 
Arthur  Dawson.. 
Benl.  Egstleston . . , . 
BenJ.  P.  Corlies.... 

Bethel  Burton 

E.C.  Myatt 

Charles  Williams.  . 

Peter  Reillv 

Thomas  Kelly 

William  Perry 

John  Anzar 

Chaa.McClenahan.. 

William  Smith 

John  L.  Newton . . . 
William  St  George. 
William  H.  Winder. 
Benj  F.  Lon«rley... 
Jas.  A.  Mc  Masters.. 


Fredericksburg.  Ta. 

Charleston,  S.  O 

Baltimore.  Md 

Portsmoath,  Ya 

WoodvUleT^tA 

Baltimore,  Md 


July  JW      — 

^      |Aug.    7 
July  81  Aug.  IS 


Hagerstown,  Md. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Aug.    8 

Norfolk,  Va Ang.  1 

Charleston,  8.  C I  Aug.  14  Oct 

Carroll  Co.,  Miss. '  Aug.  IS;      — 

New  Orleans,  La **       Sept 


ArriMd.  I      Lafl. 


Il 


18 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Wilmington,  N.  O 
Richmond,  Ya,... 
Petersburg.  Vo.... 
Lake  Providence,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La...., 

WashingtoB,  D.  C... 
Norfolk,  Va , 


Charleston,  B.C. 


Richmond,  Ya , 

Columbia,  8.  C , 

New  York  city 

Pr.  William  Ca,  Va., 

SprlngQeld,  Mo. 

^ew  Orleans,  La. . . . , 


Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Lycoming,  Pa. . . 
Nfacon,  Go. 


Norfolk,  Va 

.\lcxandria,  Va.. 
New  York  city.. 
Choctaw,  Ark... 

Mobile,  AU 

New  York  city.. 


9ept 


Greenpolnt.  L.  I. 
Vlcksburg,Mlas... 


Newark,  N.J 

Freedom,  Me , 

New  York  dty , 

Charleston,  8. 0 

England 

New  York  dty 

England 


Denmark 

Nashville,  Tcnn... 
Martinsburg,  Va.. 
Key  West,  Fla... 
Burlinston,  N.  J.. 
New  York  city... 


Danville,  Va 

Baltimore,  Md.... 
London  Co.,  V». , 


Washington,  D.  C... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Charleston,  8. C..!!!! 


Nassau,  N.  P.... 
England 


Wilmington,  N.C.... 


Philadelphia,  Pa,. 
'"  lea 


New  Orleans,  Iji, 
New  York  dty 


Aug."  20  Sept  U 
"       Sept  17 
Anir.  22  Oct     " 
Aug.  «8  Oct 
Aug.  24       - 
Au^  25  Oct     8 

Sept  14 
Oct     8 


Oct     8 


Ang.  2« 

Aug.  27 
Aug.  2S 


Sept   4 
Oct   11 


Sept  18 
Ang.  29      — 
Au;:.  81)  Sept  13 
Aug.  81 1      — 

Sept  20 
1  Oct  8 
Sept  T 
Sept  13 
Sept  8' Sept  18 
:*ept  4  Oct  6 
Sept  5  Oct  18 
Sept    7, Oct    14 


Sept 


Sept   9 

u 

Sept  10 
Sept  11 
Sept  12 

il 

Sept  18 


Moses  Stanard... 

Daniel  Corey.... 

Leonard  Stnrtevant 

George  A.  Hubbell. 
—      1  i  John  Bateman. . . 
Sept  IT,  WUllam  Gilchrist 
''  Frauds  Wyatt... 

James  M.  Halg.. 

John  J.  Heckart... 

Elb.  G.  Kilbonrne. 

Joslah  H.  Gordon. 

William  E.  Salmon. 

Andrew  Ressler... 

Thomas  J.  Clagsett 

Dr.  Bernard  Mille.. 

Clark  J.Durant.... 

Joseph  II.  Maddox. 

Thomas  U.  Maddox. 

J.  W.  MaxweU.... 
8,1  William  R.  Miller.. 
'  Philip F.RaUln.... 
I  J.  I<awrence  Jones. 
'  George  W.  Landing 
jlJohn  M.  Brewer... 

C.  F.Sargent 

Chas.  F.  Morebead. 

R.  F.  Denrott 

MarUn  W.  Barr.... 

H.M.  Waraeld 

Lawrence  Sangston. 

P.  Parkin  Scott.... 

J.  Hanson  Thomas. 

George  W.  Brown.. 

F.  Key  Howard .... 

Thomas  W.  UaU... 

Henry  May 

S.  Teakle  Wallls... 

Wm.  G.  Harrison.. 

Charles  H.  Pitts.... 

R.  M.  Dennison  — 

Leonard  J.  Quinlan. 

Andrew  A.  Lynch.. 

John  C.  Brain 

B.  P.  Ix.yall 

M.K.Stevens 

W.  R.  BuU 

Dr.  Charles  McGlll. 

H.  G.  Thurber 

F.  M.  Crow 

J.W.Griffith 

Anderson  McDowell 

J.  W.  Roberts 

8.  ILWoolridge... 
W.  E.  Kearney.... 

Joseph  Back 

J.  F.  McFent 

G.  P.  Prossy 

Kilward  Payne.... 
William  Grubbs... 

W.E.Wriffht 

Lewis  8.  Ilolsclaw, 

Edward  Bann 

Joseph  A.  Donglass. 
Edward  O'NciL.... 

Elijah  Slbtrn 

Sterling  F.  Newton. 
Roberts.  Grisson.. 

Isaac  Sumdcll 

George  Barker 

Edward  Hendricks. 

John  John-'on 

Eric  Brundcn 

William  Brown.... 

Perry  White 

James  B.  Tlogscanl. . 
Cartwr't  Thompson. 
John  Murnhy...... 

Wm.  F.  Canehort.. 
George  W.  Barnard. 
George  Shackleford. 
G.  O.  Vanamringo 
Michael  Berry... 
Al*y-ed  DeC'osta.. 
A.  R.  Carter..... 

J.  W.  Packard.... 


Rent  Co.,  Md 

Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

Worcester  Co.,  Md... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Varmonth,  Me 

LomisvUle,  Ky 


8      — 
tOctl4 
Sopt  2« 
Oct     9 
Sept  26 


Sept  84 

Sept  21 
$Oct  11 


Sept  17 
Sept  18 


Oct     9 

Oct     9 

Sept  26 


Sopt  14      — 
Sept.  1(5      — 


Uft, 


Madison,  Conn 

i^omerset,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La.... 
Bridgeport  Conn- . . . 

ramden,  JiU. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Baltlmors,  Md 

Cecil  Countv.  M«l.. . 
Anne  Amndel  Co.,Md. 
Alleghany  Co.,  Md. 
Frederick  Co.,  Md.. 


Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

St  Mary's  Co.,   Md. 

Washington,  O.  0..! 
CedlCo.,Md 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore  Co.,  Md.. 


Nashville,  Ten n... 

Norfolk,  Va 

South  Carolina 

Portsmouth,  Va . . . 
Ilagcrstown,  Md... 
Oldiiam  Co.,  Ky... 


S,»pt,  16  Oct  U 
S*'pt  17  — 
Sept  VJ  Sept  2T 
Sept.  20  Sept  26 
Si'pt  21  Oct  2 
Sept  23      — 


Got     4 


Sept  24 
Sept  2& 


Sept  26 


Sept  26 


Sept  2S      — 
Oct     2 


Oct.     5 


Harrodsbnrg,  Ky  — 

Clarke  Co.,  Ky..."!! 

Marion  Co.,  Ky 

f  larrodftburg,  Ky 

New  York  city 

Lo.vlneton,  Ky 

Madison  Co,  Ky  — 

Marion  Co.,  Ky 

Bullitt  Co.,  Ky 

(^irrituck  Co.,  N.  C 
EdentonC'0,N.  C  ... 
Currituck  Co.,  N.  C. 
it 

Wilmington,  N.C..!! 

Wa.5hlngton,  N.  c!!!! 
Lemington,  (Eng)  — 

Prussia. 

Sweden 


Oct.     7 


Plymouth,  N.C. 


Oswego,  N.  Y 

Plymouth,  N.C 

Newbern,  N.  C 

Beaufort,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C... 

Brooklvn,  N.  Y Oct 

Charieston,  8.  C Oct 

Baltimore,  Md Oct 

Bridge  water I  Oct 


Oct     4 


Oct     9 


BECAPITULATION. 

Imprisoned , 175 

Released  to  October  M,  Inclusive _67 

In  Fort  Lafevotto  to  October  19 108 


■  Tkk«n  10  N«w  York  for  trial. 


t  Rcino\-ed  to  B«dlo«'»  ItUml. 


%  Removed  to  Fort  Columbui. 
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Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  who  was  coofined  Aug.  20 
and  released  Sept.  24,  subsequently  commenced 
action  against  Mr.  Simon  Cameron,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  War,  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Butler  was  liberated  in  five  weeks  from 
the  time  of  his  incarceration,  without  reason 
being  given  for  his  discharge  any  more  than  for 
his  arrest;  and  speaks  in  his  complaint  of  being 
locked  with  nine  other  gentlemen  in  a  cell 
twenty-six  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide,  in  one 
of  the  casemates  of  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he 
was  allowed  egress  only  at  meals,  and  during 
one  hour  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  exer- 
cise in  the  quadrangle  of  the  fort 

The  fellow-occupants  of  Mr,  Butler's  cell 
were  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  James  W.  Wall,  of 
Burlington ;  Thomas  S.  Serril,  of  Philadelphia ; 
McMasters,  of  the  New  York  **  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal," De  Bebin,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
others. 

On  the  80th  of  October  all  the  prisoners  at 
New  York  were  removed  to  Fort  Warren  at 
Boston,  a  large  and  commodious  structure. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  nine  political  pris- 
oners from  Fort  Lafayette;  also  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Hatteras 
Inlet  Others  were  subsequently  added  to  this 
number. 

HAOKLEY,  Rev.  Chables  W.,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  bom  in  Herkimer  Co.,  New  York, 
in  1809,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York, 
Jan.  10,  1801.  Ho  entered  West  Point  Acade- 
my in  1825,  graduated  in  1829,  and  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point 
until  1832.  He  then  studied  law,  and  subse- 
quently theology,  and  was  ordained  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1885.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  New  York  until  1838,  and  after- 
wards President  of  Jefferson  College,  Mississip- 
li,  and  rector  of  St  Peter's  diuroh  in  Auburn, 
'.  Y.  In  1843  he  was  elected  professor  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  from  that  year  until  the  time 
of  his  death  filled  the  chair  in  mathematics 
in  that  college.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works ;  a  "  Treatise  on  Algebra,"  New 
York,  1856 ;  "  Elementary  Course  on  Geome- 
try," New  York,  1847;  "Elements  of  Trigo- 
nometry," New  York,  1850.  He  was  also  a  large 
contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  as  well  as 
to  the  weekly  and  daily  journals,  and  exerted 
himself  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  astronomical  observatory  in  New 
York  City. 

HAMPTON  is  the  capital  of  Elizabeth  City 
County,  Virfrinia.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  James  River,  about  2  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  96 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.  The  part  of 
the  estuary  of  James  River  situated  between 
this  town  and  Norfolk  is  called  Hampton  Roads. 
It  is  an  old  town,  possessing  much  historic  in- 
terest The  distance  from  Fortress  Monroe  is 
two  and  a  half  miles.  The  town  contained 
about  1,400  inhabitants,  and  early  experienced 
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the  effects  of  the  war.  On  the  2d  of  July  about 
thirty  inhabitants  remained. 

The  quaint  old  church  was  occupied  as  a 
guard-house  by  Federal  troops,  and  two  com- 
panies were  stationed  in  the  graveyard,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  Its 
tombstones  bore  date  from  the  17th  century. 
In  the  new  cemetery  four  companies  of  CoL 
Packard's  regiment  were  posted,  while  the 
Federal  force  occupied  the  town. 

It  was  subsequently  evacuated  by  these  troops, 
and  then  burnt  by  the  Confederate  force  on 
the  order  of  Gen.  Magruder,  to  prevent  its  re- 
occupation.  A  few  minutes  after  midnight  on 
the  f  th  of  August  the  torch  was  applied.  The 
greater  part  of  the  five  hundred  houses  having 
been  built  of  wood,  and  being  very  dry,  were 
soon  in  fiames,  and  a  strong  south  wind  fanned 
them  into  a  terrible  conflagration.  The  fire 
raged  all  night,  and  on  the  next  day,  at  noon, 
only  seven  or  eight  buildings  remained.  Among 
the  buildings  were  four  churches,  and  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy  houses,  Thu!»  was  a 
pleasant  town  almost  deserted  and  laid  in  ashes. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  six  com- 
panies were  furnished  to  the  Confederate  army 
to  serve  through  the  war. 

HARPER'S  FERRY.  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  at  the  confluence  .of  the  Shenandodi 
River  with  the  Potomac,  in  Jefierson  County, 
Virginia.  The  united  stream  at  this  point 
breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  160  miles 
north  of  Richmond  and  53  miles  northwest  of 
Washington.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac  passes  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
The  village  is  compactly  though  irregularly 
built  around  the  base  of  a  hill. 

A  United  States  Armory  and  a  National  Ar- 
senal were  located  here.  At  the  armory  10,000 
muskets  were  made  annually,  and  the  arsenal 
often  contained  80,000  to  90,000  stand  of  arms. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  orders  were  received 
from  Washington  for  the  Armory  Guard,  Flag 
Guard,  and  Rifles  to  go  on  duty,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
detachment  of  unmounted  U.  S.  Dragoons, 
numbering  sixty-four,  under  command  of  Lieut 
Jones,  arrived  there.  Affairs  remained  in  a 
quiet  condition  until  the  excitement  created 
tnrough  the  country  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  issue  of  the  first  proclamation 
by  the  President  calling  out  troops.  A  move- 
ment was  immediately  made  by  friends  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  Northern  Virginia,  to 
take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal.  As 
early  as  the  18th  of  April,  Lieut.  Jones  was  in- 
formed that  between  2,500  and  8,000  State 
troops  would  reach  the  ferry  in  two  hours. 
Deeming  the  information  positive  and  reliable, 
he  gave  orders  to  apply  the  torch  to  the  build- 
ings. In  three  minutes  or  less  both  the  arse- 
nw  buildings,  containing  nearly  15,000  stand  of 
arms,  together  with  the  carpenters'  shop,  which 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  and  connected 
series  of  workshops  of  the  armory  proper. 
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were  in  a  complete  blaze.  Lieot.  Jones  then 
withdrew  Ms  small  force,  and  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  Carlisle  barracks  at  half-past 
2  o^dock  the  next  afternoon.  This  was  done 
by  grders  of  the  Government.  The  place  was 
then  taken  possession  of  b/  the  Virginian 
troopa.  Most  of  the  machinery  which  was  not 
destroyed  was  removed  to  Richmond.  Aboat 
six  hundred  arms  were  recovered.  The  ofQcial 
report  of  Lieutenant  Jones  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  OS  follows : 

CABLI3LS  BaBBACKS,  PlXKBTLTAWTA,  ) 

AmOani  Adjutant- General,  <6c. : 

Sir:  Immediateljr  after  fioishing  mj  despatch  of 
the  ISth  instant,  I  received  positive  and  reliaole  infb^ 
matioii  that  2,500  or  8,000  State  troops  woald  reach 
Harper's  Ferry  in  two  hours,  from  Winchester,  and 
thai  the  troops  from  Hulltowo,  increased  to  800,  were 
adrancing,  and  eren  at  that  time— ^  few  minutes  after 
10  o'clock — within  twenty  minutes'  march  of  the  ferry. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  decided  the  time  had  ar* 
rired  to  carry  oat  my  determination,  as  expressed  in 
the  despatch  above  referred  to,  and  accordmgly  save 
the  order  to  applj  the  torch.  In  three  miuutcs  orless, 
both  of  the  araeual  buildings,  containing  nearly  15.000 
stand  of  arms,  together  with  the  caipenters'  shop,  wnich 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  and  connected  series  of 
workshops  of  the  armory  proper,  were  in  a  blaze. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  the  destruction 
was  complete. 

After  nrin^  the  buildings  I  withdrew  mj  com- 
mand, marching  all  night,  and  arrived  here  at  2i  p.  ir. 
yesterday,  where  I  shaH  await  orders.  Four  men  were 
missing  on  leaving  the  armory  and  two  deserted  dur- 
ing the  night.         I  am,  sir,  very  respecfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant,  R.  JONES, 

First  Lieutenant  R.  11  Rifles. 


ZUtU^Hant  R.  Jonet 


Wab  Depabtxctt,  WAranroToif, ) 


AprU  n^lBti. 


Mr  DBAB  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  apprising  yon  that, 
in  consideration  of  your  very  skilful  and  gSfant  con- 
duct at  Harper's  Ferry,  I  have  ordered  a  commission 
to  be  issued  to  you  as  assistant  quartermaster-seneral, 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  SIMON  CAMERON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Wab  DsPAimcBirr,  WASHUiOTOir, ) 
AprU  82, 1861.     f 
ZieuteTUtnt  R,  Jones : 

Mr  oBAa  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  armory,  the  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  and  tneir  judicious  conduct  thoro,  and  to 
tender  you  and  them  the  thanks  of  the  Government 
for  the  some.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv, 

SIMON  OAMERON, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Sonthem  troops  inarched  for  the  ferry  im- 
mediately, and  on  the  20th  of  May,  there  were 
on  the  spot  8,000,  made  np  from  Kentncky, 
Alabama,  South  Oarolina,  and  YirgiDia.  They 
occupied  all  the  neighboring  heists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers,  and 
claimed  to  hold  an  impregnable  position  against 
40,000  men,  so  eligible  were  the  points  of  de- 
fence. They  expected  accessions  to  their  num- 
ber, under  the  belief  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  make  an  effort  to  replant 
the  national  flag  wherever  it  had  been  displaced. 

A  small  force  was  thrown  over  the  river  to 
the  heights  on  the  Maryland  shore,  thus  occu- 
pying a  position  important  to  the  security  of 


Harper^s  Ferry.  The  Invasion  of  Maryland  by 
Yirffinia  caused  a  remonstrance  from  Governor 
HiccB,  addressed  to  Governor  Letcher,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  latter  replied  that  the  movement 
was  unauthorized  and  should  be  countermand- 
ed. On  the  14th  of  June  the  ferry  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Confederate  troops.  Their  total 
force  on  that  day  in  and  around  the  place  was 
about  10,000. 

The  popdation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  previous 
to  its  occupation,  and  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Bolivar  and  Yirginius,  consisted  of  about  5,000 
people.  About  850  armorers  and  laborers  were 
employed  in  the  arsenal,  and  tlie  whole  popu- 
lation depended  for  their  support  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's annual  ezpenditpire  in  the  fabrication 
of  arms.  Besides,  the  place  afforded  a  market  to 
the  neighboring  fi&rmers  of  Loudon  and  Jeffer^ 
son  counties  in  Virginia,  and  of  Washington 
in  Maryland,  for  wood  and  produce  of  field 
and  garden.  The  workmen  and  others  who 
were  not  forced  into  the  army,  have  been  scat- 
tered, and  their  families  mostly  left  in  a  state 
of  destitution. 

The  region  had  once  been  called  ^*  the  garden 
spot  of  Virginia."  On  the  day  the  evacuation 
commenced,  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was 
destroyed,  having  b^  partly  blown  up  and 
then  set  on  fire  by  the  retiring  force.  It  was 
a  long  and  costly  structure.  This  retreat  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  Union 
troops  up  the  Potomac,  from  Washington,  and 
ftom  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  towards 
Harper's  Ferry.  At  a  later  day,  a  small  force 
of  Confederate  troops  returned  and  burned  the 
bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  and  other  prop- 
erty. After  the  passage  of  the  Union  troops 
across  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  under  Gen. 
Patterson,  the  Confederate  force  retired,  and 
the  ferry  remained  in  possession  of  the  former 
until  the  29th  of  July.  Subsequently  the  entire 
Union  force  under  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  in  place  of  Gen.  Patter- 
son, recroased  the  Potomac  to  the  Maryland 
side,  except  one  regiment  left  as  a  guard.  This 
movement  was  in  consequence  of  the  indefen- 
sible nature  of  the  place  from  the  south.  The 
army  stores  and  provisions  were  removed  to  the 
Maryland  side,  about  three  miles  fi-om  Sandy 
Hook,  and  five  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  was  also  stopped.  Pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the 
bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  the  town  relieved  of  all 
apprehensions  of  an  approach  of  the  Confed- 
erate troops. 

HARRISONYILLE,  a  village  in  Cass  County, 
Missouri,  115  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  from 
Jefferson  City.  On  the  18th  of  July,  a  body  of 
Home  Guards,  in  the  United  States  service  as  a 
reserve,  were  attacked  about  three  miles  north 
of  this  place  by  a  considerable  Confederate  force. 
The  fight  continued  for  four  hours,  when  tht 
latter  retreated,  having  had  fourteen  killed. 

HARVEY  BIRCH,  Ship.  This  ship,  owned 
and  registered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sailed 
for  Havre  on  the  20th  of  September,  with  a 
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eargo  of  wheat,  and  arrived  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober. Having  discharged  her  cargo  and  taken 
in  ballast,  the  captain  sailed  for  New  York  on 
the  16th  of  November.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  ship  then  being  in  about  lat.  40.6  K, 
lone.  9.52  W.,  a  steamer  was  made  out,  bearing 
for  her,  which  was  found  to  be  an  armed  ves- 
sel, and  hoisted  at  the  pe«dc  the  flag  of  the  On- 
federate  States.  When  within  hauing  distance 
a  person  on  board  hailed  the  ship,  saying : 
**  Haul  down  your  colors  and  heave  the  ship 
to,"  the  ensign  of  the  United  States  being  at 
this  time  set  at  the  peak.  This  order  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  captain  received  the  order, 
"  Lower  your  boat  and  come  on  board,"  which 
he  also  complied  with,  taking  the  ship's  papers 
with  him.  After  arriving  on  board  the  steam- 
er be  was  introduced  by  the  tirst  lieutenant, 
by  name  Fauntleroy,  to  Capt.  Pegrim,  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  States  steamer 
Nashville,  to  whom  he  produced  all  the  papers 
of  the  ship  for  examination.  Capt.  Pegrim 
took  the  ship's  papers,  and  then  told  the  cap- 
tain that  he  should  hold  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  authority  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Capt.  Nelson  soon  returned  to  his  ship,  with 
orders  from  the  captain  of  the  Nashville  for  all 
the  crew  to  get  their  things  ready  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  go  on  board  the  Nashville,  as  they 
intended  to  destroy  the  Harvey  Birch.  They 
were  allowed  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
this  purpose,  and  got  part  out.  The  men  from 
the  steamer  took  most  of  the  provisions,  with 
the  ship's  chronometer,  barometer,  and  some 
of  the  ciiarts,  permitting  Capt.  Nelson  to  retain 
his  own  chronometer,  but  he  lost  $1,200  or 
$1,400  of  personal  effects,  books,  charts,  &c 
They  then  set  fire  to  the  ship  fore  and  aft,  ap- 
parently in  the  deck-houses,  and  the  vessel  was 
Boon  in  flames  from  stem  to  stern.  The  three 
masts  were  seen  to  go  over  the  side,  and  the 
hull  was  still  burning  when  the  steamer  left 
her.  The  Harvey  Birch  was  a  full-rigged  ship 
of  1,487  tons,  American  measurement.  She 
had  a  total  of  29  souls  on  board.  The  men 
were  put  in  irons  on  board  the  steamer,  (with* 
the  exception  of  the  captain  and  mate,  who 
were  treated  with  great  politeness,)  and  kept 
as  prisoners  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Southampton,  when  they  were  Immediately 
landed  in  the  docks,  and  set  at  liberty  with  all 
the  personal  eflTects  belonging  to  them. 

HATTERAS  INLET.  From  Cape  Henry, 
Va.,  which  is  the  southern  point  at  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  Bay,  low  sand  islands 
and  shoals  lie  between  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  extend  for 
200  miles  along  the  coast,  forming  between 
themselves  and  the  mainland  the  Currituck, 
Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  sounds,  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draft.  The  first  practi- 
cable ocean  inlet  is  185  miles  south  of  Cape 
Henry.  It  is  a  nafrow  and  difficult  entrance, 
known  as  Hatteras  Inlet,  with  seven  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar.  A  single  vessel  of  light  draft  would 
le  sufficient  for  the  closing  of  this  channel.    It 


was  to  tbis  entrance  that  the  military  and  naval 
expedition  under  Gen.  Butler  and  Com.  String- 
ham  was  destined.    (See  Expeditions.) 

HATTERAS  ISLAND.  The  occupation  of 
Hatteras  Inlet  was  followed  by  some  eventp  of 
interest.  Hatteras  Island,  upon  which  the  forts 
are  situated,  extends  in  a  northeastern  direction, 
18  miles  to  Cape  Hatteras  light-house,  thence 
north  nearly  80  miles  to  Loggerhead  Inlet, 
making  a  total  length  of  about  40  miles.  Its 
width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and 
upwards  in  various  parts.  It  has  an  irregular 
sandy  surface,  interspersed  with  marshes  and 
occasional  spots  covered  with  dwarf  oak  trees. 
The  population  is  about  600  in  number,  who 
subsist  by  fishing,  piloting,  and  similar  pur- 
suits. There  are  a  few  schools  and  a  church 
upon  the  island. 

Col.  Hawkins,  commander  at  Fort  Hatteras, 
having  learned  that  a  Confederate  force  had 
taken  possession  of  Roanoke  Island,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  stronghold, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  an  impor- 
tant inlet  at  that  pomt,  so  that  their  privateers 
might  have  undisputed  entrance,  determined  to 
place  a  force  in  that  vicinity  for  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  the  loyal  citizens  and 
watching  the  enemy  and  preventing  him  froni 
landing  on  the  island,  and  also  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  their  privateers  from  entering  the 
channel  which  runs  from  the  oc^an  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds.  On 
the  29th  of  September  the  Twentieth  Indiana 
Regiment  left  on  the  small  steamers  or  gunboats 
Putnam  and  Ceres,  and  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation on  the  same  afternoon — but  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  they  could  not 
get  nearer  the  shore  than  three  miles.  On  the 
next  morning  the  regiment  was  landed  by  means 
of  small  barges,  but  with  only  a  few  days'  pro- 
vision. Their  camp  equipage,  intrenching  tools, 
and  supply  of  provisions  were  to  be  brought  np 
the  next  day  by  the  tug  Fanny ;  which  did  not 
leave,  however,  until  Tuesday,  two  days  after, 
and  arrived  early  that  afternoon.  No  sooner  had 
she  come  to  anchor  than  three  Confederate  gun- 
boats made  their  appearance  and  captured  her 
with  all  her  stores,  consisting  of  60  barrels  of 
flour,  1,000  new  overcoats,  9,000  pounds  of  beet 
and  all  the  sutler's  ^oods.  Learning  now  the 
true  position  of  affairs,  a  Confederate  expedi- 
tion of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men 
was  fitted  out  to  capture  the  Indiana  regiment. 
Their  plan  was  to  land  part  of  this  force  above 
and  the  remainder  below  the  regiment.  Thus 
placed  between  the  two  forces  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  This  movement  was  at- 
tempted on  Friday  morning  the  4th  of  October. 
A  part  of  the  force  was  landed  above  and  the 
steamers  proceeded  to  land  the  remainder  a  few 
miles  below,  but  were  detained  so  that  a  land- 
ing was  not  effected  until  dark.  Meantime  Col. 
Brown  of  the  Indiana  regiment,  perceiving  the 
object  of  the  enemy,  commenced  a  retreat,  with 
a  small  loss  of  pickets,  and  passed  the  lower 
force  in  the  dark  just  after  it  had  landed,  and 
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-reached  Haiteras  Light  at  midnight,  having 
inarched  28  miles.  The  first  10  miles  were  ter- 
rible. The  sun  was  shininff  upon  the  white 
sand  of  tlie  beach,  heating  the  air  as  if  it  was 
a  furnace.  The  men  had  neither  provisions  nor 
water.  Having  at  first  rushed  out  in  haste  to 
repel  the  enemy,  and  then  being  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  camp,  they  were  prevented  from 
taking  a  supply.  They  were  unused  to  long 
marches ;  the  sand  was  heavy^  and  the  soldiers 
sank  into  it  at  every  step.  As  the  regiment 
pushed  along,  man  after  man  would  stagger 
from  the  ranlc9  and  fall  upon  the  hot  sand.  A 
large  number  of  the  islanders  left  their  homes 
through  fear  of  the  enemy.  They  could  be 
seen  in  groups,  sometimes  with  a  little  cart 
carrying  their  provisions,  but  mostly  with 
nothing,  fleeing  for  life — ^mothers  carrying  their 
babes,  fathers  leading  along  the  boys,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  straggling  from  homes 
they  had  left  behind.  Relying  upon  Federal 
protection,  they  had  been  friends  to  the  regi- 
ment, which  in  an  evil  hour  was  compelled  to 
leave  them. 

At  Hatteras  Light  they  were  joiued  by  Ool. 
Hawkins,  with  600  men,  supported  by  the 
frigate  Susquehanna  and  the  gunboat  Monti- 
oeuo.  The  latter  proceeded  up  the  beach,  and 
soon  found  the  enemy  marching  down  with 
bands  playing  and  fiags  flaunting  m  the  breeze. 
The  Montioello  then  ran  within  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  and  sent  a  10- 
inch  shell  into  the  enemy^s  front  ranks,  which 
exploded  with  apparent  destruction.  They  at- 
tempted to  retreat,  but  the  gunboat  kept  on 
with  them,  pouring  in  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell.  They  sought  shelter  in  a  small  copse  of 
wood,  but  were  compelled  to  break  from  cover 
and  rush  in  squads  of  hundreds  across  the  bar- 
ren beach,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns. 
This  continued  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  and 
180  shells  were  thrown  at  the  enemy.  The 
sand  was  covered  with  swords,  acooutr^nents, 
and  clothing  thrown  away,  ilnally  the  Con- 
federate gunboats  came  down  inside,  and  with 
barges  the  troops  were  taken  on  board  under 
the  cover  of  night;  not,  however,  without 
some  loss  in  embarking,  and  serious  injury  to 
one  or  two  of  the  vessels  by  the  shells  thrown 
from  the  Montioello.  The  loss  of  the  Confed- 
erate force  was  unknown,  but  stated  by  them  to 
have  been  one  man.  They  made  a  prize  of  the 
Fanny,  estimated  at  $80,000,  and  a  part  of  the 
camp  of  the  Indiana  regiment,  and  took  a  few 
prisoners. 

But  the  force  on  the  island  had  occasion  to 
contend  with  the  elements,  by  which  they  were 
threatened  with  greater  destruction  than  by  the 
Confederate  troops.  On  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  November,  a  gale  of  wind  commenced  with 
rain,  which  in  the  morning  had  reached  a  fear- 
ful violence.  About  8  o'clock  before  daybreak, 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  began  to  sweep  over 
the  island  into  the  sound,  and  at  daylight  these 
two  bodies  of  water  appeared  to  be  united. 
Not  a  spot  of  land  was  to  be  seen.    All  the 


lower  portion  of  the  island  where  Forts  Hat- 
teras and  Clark  were  situated  was  under  wa- 
ter, and  all  chances  of  e8ciq>e  were  out  off.  It 
was  not  until  a  breaker  swept  across  that  the 
soldiers  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  great 
flood.  The  waters  commenced  to  decline  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning;  otherwise  if  they 
had  continued  to  rise  a  few  hours  more,  eh. 
must  have  perished.  Much  property  was  de- 
stroyed, consisting  of  army  stores,  &c.  A  new 
inlet  or  channel  was  also  cut  between  the  forts 
nearly  six  feet  deep. 

HERBERT,  Sidnbt,  Bakon  Herbert  of  Lea, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Wiltshire,  Sept. 
16,  1810,  died  near  Wilton,  England,  Aug.  2. 
1861.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  11th  Earl 
of  Pembroke  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  Russian  Count  Woronzoff.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  as  a  classic  in  1881.  In 
Dec.  1882  he  was  elected  to  parhament  for  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  and 
contmued  to  represent  that  county  till  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage  in  1861.  His  family  con- 
nections had  given  him  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  Conservatives,  but  he  gradually  approached 
nearer  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  1841  sup- 
ported Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  changes  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government  He  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Peel 
Ministry,  and  held  this  post  till  1846,  when  he 
accepted  the  oflBce  of  Secretary  at  War,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  1846  he  e3q)lained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  and  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  During  the  premierships  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Eiarl  Derby,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
mained in  opposition,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  power,  in  Deo.  1852,  having 
been  sworn  a  privy-councillor,  he  again  accept- 
ed the  portfolio  of  Secretary  at  War.  In  1856 
he  resigned  on  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  for  a  few  weeks  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Palmerston  held  the  Secreta- 
ryship of  the  Colonies.  On  the  appointment 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  army  before  Se- 
bastopol,  he  retired  from  the  Government,  re- 
garding the  raising  of  that  committee  as  imply- 
ing a  censure  on  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  though 
he  had  been  very  earnest  in  that  Cabinet  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  reform  in  the  management 
of  the  army.  He  remained  out  of  office  till 
1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  urged  his  accept- 
ance of  his  former  post  of  Secretary  at  War, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  excessive  labor. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Herbert 
of  Lea  early  in  1861.  He  was  an  able  and  ele- 
gant writer,  and  his  contributions  to  the  re- 
views on  State  questions  were  models  of  politi- 
cal writing.  In  private  life  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  abundant  charities  and  his 
hearty  zeal  in  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  schemes  of  social  benevolence  and  general 
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ntility.  In  the  efforts  of  Florence  Nigbtingale 
and  others  to  promote  the  welfare  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea, 
thoj  had  no  more  zealoos  and  efficient  assist- 
ants than  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herhert  and  his 
amiahle  and  accomplished  lady.  One  of  his 
later  acts  of  henevolence  was  the  erection  of  a 
beantifol  chnrch  in  the  Lombardio  style  for  the 
people  of  his  native  town  of  Wilton. 

HOUSTON,  a  town  of  Southern  Missouri, 
capital  of  Texas  Co.,  situated  on  the  Piney  fork 
of  Gasconade  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Here,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  an  expedition,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Gresnel,  sent  by  Col.  Dodge,  at- 
tacked a  Confederate  force  stationed  here,  and 
captured  82  prisoners,  several  of  them  officers, 
500  cattle,  90  horses  and  mules,  a  considerable 
amount  of  stores,  and  a  larffe  mail  for  the  Con- 
federate army,  containing  information  respect- 
ing the  position  of  the  entire  Confederate  force 
in  Missouri. 

HOUSTON,  Sah,  a  general,  president,  and 
governor  of  Texas,  bom  near  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, Mar.  2, 1793,  reported  as  having  died  at 
Austin,  Texas,  Oct.  8,  1861.  His  life  was  one 
of  remarkable  adventures  and  sudden  changes. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
held  the  post  of  brigade-inspector  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1807.  Soon  after  his  death,  his 
widow,  with  nine  children,  removed  to  Blount 
Co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  very  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, within  eight  miles  of  the  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. Sam  was  sent  to  an  academy,  and 
made  rapid  pro^^ess  in  his  studies,  and  begged 
permission  of  his  teacher  to  be  allowed  to  add 
Greek  and  Latin  to  his  other  studies.  He  was 
refused,  and  thereupon  left  the  school,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  return.  After  a 
short  stay  in  a  store  as  clerk,  a  situation  not  at 
all  to  his  liking,  he  absconded,  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the 
Lidians,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three 
years ;  Oolooteka,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs, 
adopting  him  as  his  son.  In  1811  he  returned 
to  his  family,  and  opened  a  school  for  his 
maintenance;  he  soon  had  an  abundance  of 
pupils,  though  his  price  was  high  for  the  coun- 
try and  time.  In  1818  he  enlisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  good  conduct,  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  an  ensigncy ;  and  in  1814,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  great  bend  of  the  Talkpoosa,  led  the 
forlorn  hope  in  a  storming  party  to  capture  the 
Creek  fortification,  and  was  three  times  severe- 
ly, and  as  it  was  supposed,  mortally  wounded. 
His  daring  attracted  the  attention,  and  secured 
him  the  lasting  friendship  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
For  nearly  three  years  he  suffered  severely 
from  his  wounds,  and  finally  underwent  a  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  operation,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  He  had  been  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  1815,  and  in  November,  1817,  was 
appointed  as  a  subordinate  Indian  agent  to 
carry  out  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  The 
next  winter  he  conducted  a  delegation  of  In- 


dians to  Washington.  His  zeal  in  preventina  . 
the  unlawful  importation  of  negroes  from  A^ 
rica  through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  province, 
into  the  Anthem  States,  had  made  him  ene- 
mies who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
him.  The  Government  acquitted  him  of  all 
blame,  but  as  its  justification  and  approval  of 
his  course  were  not  so  decided  as  he  thought  it 
should  have  been,  he  threw  up  his  commission 
on  the  1st  March,  1818,  and  returning  to  Ten- 
nessee, settied  in  Nashville,  and  began  to  study 
law.  Applying  himself  to  his  studies  with 
great  earnestness,  he  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar 
within  six  months,  after  a  rigid  examination. 
He  was  soon  appointed  adjutant-general  with 
the  ri^ik  of  colonel,  and  in  Oct  1819,  one  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  elected  district- 
attorney  of  the  Davidson  district  He  was  re- 
markably successful  as  a  prosecuting  officer, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  reputation,  although  the  bar 
of  Nashville  at  that  time  was  composed  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  men  of  superior  abil- 
ity. In  Dec.  1821,  he  was  elected  major-general 
of  militia,  and  in  1828  chosen  to  Congress  with- 
out opposition;  he  was  reelected  in  1825  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  in  Aug.  1827 
chosen  Governor  of  Tennessee  by  a  majority  of 
12,000.  His  popularity  was  such  that  he  had 
not  a  single  opponent  in  the  State  Legblature. 
In  Jan.  1829,  ne  was  married,  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  for  reasons  never  publicly  ex- 
plained, separated  from  his  wife,  resigned  his 
office,  and  went  to  the  Indian  Territory,  whither 
his  old  friends  the  Cherokees  had  removed,  and 
presented  himself  before  the  old  chief  Ooloo- 
teka, who  received  him  kindly,  and  through 
whose  influence  he  was  formally  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  He  remained  among  the  Indians  till 
1882,  when  he  went  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  Government  agents,  and  to  demand 
redress.  The  President  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  five  of 
the  Government  Indian  agents  from  office. 
This  action  involved  Houston  in  numerous  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  annoyances,  and  led  to  a 
Personal  rencontre  between  him  and  Mr.  W.  R, 
tansbury,  of  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
of  fraud  made  by  him  against  Gen.  Houston. 
In  this  rencontre  Mr.  Stansbury  was  severely 
beaten,  and  Gen.  Houston  was  arrested,  brought 
before  the  House,  and  publicly  censured  by  the 
Speaker ;  he  was  also  indicted  and  tried  for  the 
assault  and  fined  $500  and  costs,  but  the  fine 
was  remitted  by  the  President  The  charge 
of  fraud  made  against  him  was  investigated  and 
effectually  disproved.  Houston,  on  quitting 
Washington,  returned  to  his  Cherokee  friends, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Texas  with  a  few 
companions,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  rear- 
ing herds  of  cattle  on  its  prairies,  but,  as  was 
commonly  reported  and  believed,  to  take  part 
in  the  impending  revolution  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  there  he  was  a  delegate  from  Nacog- 
doches to  a  Convention,  to  form  a  Constitution 
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for  the  new  State  of  Texas,  and  exerted  a  pow- 
erful inflaence  on  its  deliberatioDs.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Texan  war  with  Mexico, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  troops  raised 
east  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  in  Oct.  1885,  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texan  army, 
and  after  the  Texan  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence he  resigned,  hot  was  immediately  reelect- 
ed. He  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  sabse- 
qnent  measures  of  Texas ;  retreated  with  his 
handfol  of  men  before  the  Mexican  army  till 
he  could  be  reSnforced,  secore  a  stronger  posi- 
tion, and  divide  the  enemy,  whom  he  utterly 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  taking 
Santa  Anna  prisoner ;  was  severely  woondea 
himself  in  that  battle,  but  recovering,  was 
elected  in  September  following  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  as  the  Constitution 
did  not  permit  him  to  serve  two  successive 
terms,  he  became  a  member  of  Oongress  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  leaving  the 
government  and  finances  of  the  Republic  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  His  successor,  M.  B. 
Lamar,  was  less  fortunate  or  less  able  in  his 
administration,  and  at  its  close  the  Republic 
was  involved  in  a  costly  and  disastrous  war 
with  the  Indian  tribes  and  Mexico,  had  incurred 
a  debt  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  its  credit  was  completely  gone.  In  1841, 
Gen.  Houston  was  reelected,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration secured  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  debt,  had  reduced  the  ex- 
penditure, restored  the  credit  of  the  RepubliOj 
and  negotiated  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States ;  which  was  finally  consummated  a  few 


months  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 
On  her  admission  into  the  Union,  Gen.  Hous- 
ton was  elected  one  of  her  Senators  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  reelected  in  1853.  While  in  the 
Senate  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
for  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians.  He 
opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and  on 
the  8d  of  March,  1854,  made  an  able  speech,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  which 
would  involve  the  country  in  great  future 
trouble  and  distress.  In  the  same  speech  he 
defended  the  8,000  New  England  clergymen, 
who  had  signed  a  memorial  against  Uxe  bill, 
and  avowed  himself  an  adherent  to  the  "  Ameri- 
can'^ party.  He  was  soon  after  proposed  by  many 
of  the  papers  of  that  party  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  was  also  recommended  for 
that  office  by  the  Democratic  General  Commit- 
tee of  New  Hampshire.  In  1858  he  sustained 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  for  Kansas  by  his 
vote.  In  1868,  J.  W.  Hemphill  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  his  place,  but  on  his  return  to 
Texas  in  1859,  he  became  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  elected  Aug.  1,  1859.  He  op- 
posed the  secession  movement  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  withstood  for  a  long  time  the  pressure 
which  was  exerted  to  induce  him  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature.  To  avoid  col- 
lision, he  acquiesced  in  the  actions  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  those  of  the  Convention,  although 
each  had  been  illegally  cdled.  Finally,  he  re- 
tired from  office  in  preference  to  taking  the  oath 
required  by  the  State  Convention,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lieut-Gov.  Clark.     (See  Texas.) 


ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  interior  States,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818.  It  is  situated 
between  latitude  86°  56'  and  42*  80'  N.,  and 
longitude  87°  86'  and  91°  40'  W.  from  Green- 
wich. Extreme  length  from  north  to  south 
388  miles ;  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west 
212  miles.  Area  55,405  square  miles,  or  85,- 
459,200  acres.  Population  in  1860,  1,711,768. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin,  northeast  by 
Lake  Michigan,  cast  by  Indiana,  south  by  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  divides  it  from  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa.  It  is  divided  into  102  counties. 
The  real  and  personal  property  of  its  citizens 
was  valued,  in  1850,  at  $156,265,006,  and  in 
1860  at  $871,860,282. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  7th  of  January,  1861,  and  Gov. 
Yates'  Message  was  delivered  on  the  8th.  He 
recommended  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
present  military  plan,  by  dividing  the  State  into 
three  divisions  of  battalion,  regunental,  and  bri- 
gade formation,  and  that  the  most  liberal  legisla- 
tive encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  volunteer  companies  throughout  the 
State.    He  advised  also  that  the  banks  of  the 


State  should  be  required  to  secure  their  circu- 
lation exclusively  by  the  United  States  and  H- 
linois  stocks. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  at  present  exist- 
ing south,  he  said :  "  If  grievances  to  any  por- 
tion of  our  Confederation  have  arisen  within 
the  Union,  let  them  be  redressed  within  the 
Union.  If  unconstitutional  laws,  trenching 
upon  the  guaranteed  rights  of  any  of  our  sister 
States,  have  found  place  upon  our  statute 
books,  let  them  be  removed.  If  prejudice  and 
alienation  towards  any  of  our  fellow-country- 
men have  fastened  upon  our  minds,  let  them  be 
dismissed  and  forgotten.  Let  us  be  just  to  our- 
selves and  each  other,  allowing  neither  threats 
to  drive  us  from  what  we  deem  to  he  our  duty, 
nor  pride  of  opinion  prevent  us  from  correcting 
wherein  we  may  have  erred."  He  recommended 
that,  if  Illinois  had  passed  any  laws  tending  to 
obstruct  the  operation  of  Federal  authority  or 
conflicting  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
others,  they  should  at  once  be  repealed. 

Speaking  not  merely  for  himself,  but  reflect- 
ing what  he  assumed  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  of  Illinois,  irrespective  of  party, 
as  it  reached  him  from  all  quarters,  he  adopt- 
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ed  the  sentiment  of  President  Jackson,  "  The 
Federal  Union :  it  must  be  preserved ; "  to 
which  sentiment,  he  trusted,  the  Legislature 
would  give  emphatic  expression  at  an  early  daj. 

On  the  second  of  February  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions,  requesting  the  Governor  to  ap* 
point  five  commissioners  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  4th 
of  that  month,  declaring  that  this  appointment 
was  not  intended  as  an  expression  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  any  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  requisite  to  secure  to  the  slavehdlding  States 
adequate:  guarantees  of  their  rights,  nor  as  an 
approval  of  the  basis  of  settlement  proposed  by 
Virginia,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  their 
willingness  to  unite  with  that  State  in  an  ear- 
nest eflfort  to  adjust  the  present  unhappy  con- 
troversy in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  formed.  They  further  avowed  their  belief 
that  the  appropriate  and  constitutional  method 
of  considering  and  acting  upon  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  slaveholding  States  was 
by  the  call  of  a  convention  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  as  contemplated  by  the  5th 
article  of  that  instrument.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  10. 

On  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  troops  in  April,  the  Governor  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  for  six  thousand  volunteers, 
and  in  less  than  a  day  forty  companies  were 
officially  reported  as  ready  and  anxious  for  ser- 
vice. Up  to  the  20th  of  April  sixty-one  com- 
panies had  been  positively  accepted,  and  eight 
others  oonditionatl^,  so  that  the  complement 
of  Illinois  was  then  exceeded. 

On  the  12th  of  April  (the  day  of  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter)  Governor  Yates  had  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  convening  the  Legis- 
lature in  extra  session  on  the  28d  of  that  month : 

I,  Richard  Yates,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Consti- 
tution, hereby  convene  the  Legislature  of  said  State, 
and  the  members  of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  hereby  required  to  be  and  ap- 
pear in  their  respective  places  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  on  Tuesday  the  23d  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  18G1,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such  laws  and 
adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
upon  the  following  subject,  to  wit:  The  more  per- 
fect organization  and  equipment  of  the  militia  of  this 
State,  and  placing  the  same  on  the  best  footing  to 
render  efficient  assistance  to  the  General  Government 
in  preserving  the  Union,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  pro- 
tecting the  property  and  rights  of  the  people ;  also,  the 
raising  such  money  and  other  means  aa  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  foregoing  object,  and  also  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  such  session. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  have  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  here- 
unto affixed  ut  the  city  of  Springfield,  this  12th  dav  of 
April,  18G1.  RICHARD  YATES. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Gov.  Yates  sent  to  the 
Legislature  a  Message,  in  explanation  of  his 
having  taken  military  possession  of  Cairo  and 
garrisoned  it  with  Federal  troops.  He  said  in 
this  Message : 

"  The  transfer  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces 
of  the  State  to  the  city  of  Cairo  was  made  in 


compliance  with  an  order  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, directing  a  force  to  he  stationed  at  Cairo. 
Simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  the  or- 
der, reliahle  information  reached  me  of  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  of  disaffected  persons 
in  other  States  to  seize  upon  Cairo  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rdl- 
road,  and  cut  off  conmntmication  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  It  was  my  desire  that  the 
honor  of  this  service  should  have  heen  given  to 
the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  counties  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  hut  as  these  were  not  at  that 
time  organized  and  armed  for  patriotic  duty, 
and  the  necessity  for  speedy  action  was  impera- 
tive, the  requisition  was  fiUed  from  companies 
previously  tendered  from  other  portions  of  the 
State." 

.  At  this  extra  session,  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  war  purposes  was  $8,600,000.  Of  this 
sum  $1,000,000  was  to  organize  and  equip  ten 
regiments  called  out  by  the  State,  $500,000 
was  appropriated  to  purchase  arms  for  the 
State,  and  to  build  a  powder  magazine,  and 
$2,000,000  for  general  purposes  of  State  defence 
and  national  aid. 

The  entire  militia  of  the  State,  consisting  of 
all  the  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  were  to  be  im- 
mediately organized.  A  bill  defining  and  pun- 
ishing treason  to  the  State  was  passed.  The 
telegraph  was  put  under  restraint,  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  prevent  its  rendering  aid  to  op- 
ponents of  the  Government,  and  every  thing 
was  done  that  was  deemed  necessary  "  to  place 
the  State  in  a  condition  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, repel  invasion,  and  render  prompt  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  Government." 

The  Governor  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  army  which  Illinois  was 
raising,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  On  the  17th  of  August  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  stating 
that  he  had  obtained  permission  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  accept  all  companies  that 
offered  themselves  for  the  three  years'  service, 
and  announcing  that  all  companies  which 
should  report  themselves  fully  organized  with- 
in twenty  days  from  that  date  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  that  orders  for  the  transportation,  sus- 
tenance, and  equipment  of  troops  had  already 
been  given,  and  that  both  equipments  and  arms 
of  the  best  quality  would.be  furnished  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  proclamation 
was  eloquent  and  replete  with  patnotic  feeling, 
and  it  awakened  a  hearty  response  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  compa- 
nies reported  much  faster  than  they  could  be 
armed  and  equipped,  and  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember it  was  stated  by  authority  that  the 
State  had  53,000  troops  in  the  field,  or  ready 
for  marching  orders,  of  whom  six  regiments 
and  two  independent  squadrons  were  cavalry. 
This  was  8,600  more  than  her  quota.  The 
number  was  subsequently  largely  increased,  and 
on  the  first  of  January,  1862,  her  force  in  ac- 
tual service  considerably  exceeded  60,000. 
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The  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  State  in  1861 
were  nearly  five  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  would  refund  about 
$3,400,000,  besides  the  tax  of  August,  1861, 
which  was  assumed  by  the  State,  and  which 
would  amount  to  about  $1,700,000. 

Late  in  the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  vote 
of  the  Legislature,  an  election  was  held  for  del- 
egates to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  75  members  were  elected,  of  whom  65 
were  democrats  and  20  republicans.  The  con- 
vention did  not  commeneo  its  session  till  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  and  continued  in  session  nearly  three 
months. 

Illinois  has  made  gigantic  strides  in  material 
progress  within  the  past  ten  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Ohio,  sue  has  more  miles  of  rail- 
road actually  in  operation  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  another  decade  will  proba- 
bly enable  her  to  surpass  even  that  State,  on 
whose  heels  she  now  treads  closely.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  completed  and  in  progress  in  Illi- 
nois, January  1,  1862,  was  8,849 ;  the  number 
of  miles  open  for  traffic  was  8,024 ;  the  cost  of 
the  roads  now  constructed,  with  their  equip- 
ments, &c.,  was  $118,591,014.  Of  these  rail- 
roads 2,770  miles  have  been  constructed  since 
1852.  By  means  of  these  railroads  she  is  able 
to  bring  her  vast  grain  crops,  for  the  culture  of 
which  her  broad  acres  of  prairie  are  so  admi- 
rably adapted,  into  market  with  great  facility. 
The  amount  of  this  crop  is  marvellous.  The 
deliveries  of  grain  at  Chicago  in  1861  were 
88,214,294  bushels,  being  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount  exported  to  Europe  under  the 
extraordinary  demand  of  that  year.  When  we 
consider  that  for  large  portions  of  the  crop 
St.  Louis,  Cairo,  and  Cincinnati  are  more  con- 
venient markets  than  Chicago,  and  take  into 
account  also  the  immense  export  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  the  large 
quantity  required  to  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion of  1,700,000  people,  some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  productiveness  of  the  State. 

Abundant,  however,  as  is  the  product  of  grain, 
it  has  been  discovered  of  late  that  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  at  least,  other  crops 
can  be  raised  with  greater  profit  and  more  uni- 
form success.  The  culture  of  the  son^hum,  both 
for  fodder  and  for  the  production  of  syrup  and 
sugar,  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  for 
several  years,  and  the  supply  of  Loubiana 
sugar,  which  has  been  largely  consumed  in  the 
West,  having  been  cut  off  by  the  war,  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  the  sorghum  followed. 

The  culture  of  cotton,  long  practised  on  a 
small  scale  in  Soutfiem  Illinois,  was  greatly 
stimulated  last  year,  and  will  be  still  more 
the  present  yearj  by  the  high  price  at  which 
that  great  staple  is  held,  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Tennes- 
see cotton,  or,  better,  that  procured  from  China 
above  the  85th  parallel,  can  be  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully anywhere  below  40°  N.  latitude  in  Il- 
linois, and  will  yield  an  average  crop  of  800  to 
500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Before  1840  it  was  culti- 
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vated  on  almost  every  farm  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois for  home  consumption,  but  the  low  price 
of  cotton  goods,  and  the  demand  for  other  pro- 
ducts, led  to  the  neglect  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Many  thousand  acres  have  now  been  planted 
with  it,  and  should  the  season  prove  favorable, 
the  cotton  crop  of  Illinoi^  in  1862,  will  prob- 
ably be  of  considerable  value. 

INDIA  AND  FARTHER  INDIA.  Of  the 
events  of  1861,  in  these  remote  countries,  there 
are  but  few  which  particularly  interest  our 
readers.  The  intrigues  of  Russia  with  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  princes  of  Turkistan,  were  manifested  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  refusal  of  that 
prince  to  meet  Lord  Canning,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  during  his  ^*  progress ''  through 
Northern  India.  The  reason  assigned  by  Dost 
Mohanuned  for  his  absence,  was  a  deceptive 
one,  and  the^act  gave  some  •uneasiness  to  the 
British  authorities. 

The  autumn  of  1860  and  the  wmter  of  1860-61 
were  marked  by  a  terrible  famine  prevailing 
over  extensive  districts  of  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  usual  rains  in  the  preced- 
ing summer.  The  famine  made  terrible  ravages 
in  Delhi  and  other  districts,  and  many  thou- 
sands perished  from  starvation.  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  for  their  relief,  and  a  sub- 
scription of  $500,000  was  made  for  supplying 
their  wants,  in  England. 

The  Fifth  European  Regiment  at  Dinapore, 
previously  under  the  East  India  Company's 
jfovemment,  was  incorporated  with  the  Brit- 
ish army  of  India,  on  the  assumption  of  direct 
sway  over  India  by  the  British  Government. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  amalgamation,  which  asso- 
ciated them  with  the  faithful  native  regiments, 
they  mutinied;  the  Governor-General  caused 
the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  to  be  seized,  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  hanged,  and  the  regiment 
to  lose  its  name,  and  its  companies  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  tlie  other  regiments.  This 
prompt  action  saved  the  country  from  what 
appeared  at  first  to  threaten  serious  trouble. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo,  though  profitable 
to  the  large  proprietors,  is  not  eo  to  the  ryots 
or  tenants  of  the  lands^  especially  on  the  rich 
lands  of  Bengal,  which  yield  better  crops  of 
cotton  or  other  articles,  with  less  severe  labor. 
The  indigo  crop  must  be  planted  at  a  particular 
time,  (in  the  inundated  lands  immediately  on 
the  recession  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  dry  land 
three  or  four  days  after  the  first  rains,)  and  if 
not  sown  at  that  precise  time  the  crop  is  a 
failure.  The  labor  is  very  severe  and  the  re- 
turns small ;  the  English  proprietors  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  most  oppressive  meas- 
ures towards  the  ryots,  imprisoning  them,  and 
subjecting  them  to  cruel  punishments  for  the 
slightest  neglect  or  delay  in  sowing  the  indigo, 
and  reducing  them  and  their  descendants  to 
peonage  for  tlie  small  advances  made  to  them. 
Contracts  with  them  had  often  had  conditions 
of  peonage  interpolated  in  them,  unknown  to 
the  ryots,  and  these  had  been  enforced  by  im- 
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prisonment.  The  Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr. 
Grant,  had,  in  a  journey  of  60  miles,  met  with 
thousands  of  the  families  of  the  ryots,  who  im- 
plored him  on  their  knees  to  repeal  the  ordi- 
nance compelling  them  to  cultivate  indigo. 
He  promised  to  do  this,  by  a  public  proclama- 
tion ;  but  the  planters  prevailed  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  India,  at  Calcutta,  to  nuUiiy  this  procla- 
mation. On  an  appeal  to  the  Great  Council 
of  India,  at  London,  however.  Gov.  Grant  was 
sustained,  the  ryots  relieved,  and  the  planters 
severely  rebuked. 

The  finances  of  India  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  in  a  deplorable  state.  The 
debt  of  India  was  £80,000,000,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £12,000,000  was  still  to  be  paid  to  the 
old  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  other  claims.  The  deficit  for  the  year 
1861,  was  estimated  at  £6,500,0J0.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, an  able  fin'ancier,  sent  by  the  Euglish 
Government  in  the  spring  of  1860,  to  examine 
the  finances  of  the  country,  after  careftil  in- 
vestigation, proposed  a  scale  of  duties  and  an 
income  tax,  which  he  believed  would  raise  the 
necessary  revenue,  In  connection  with  a  bank- 
ing system,  more  comprehensive  than  had  pre- 
viously been  introduced ;  but  before  his  plans 
could  be  acted  upon,  he  died  from  overwork, 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Laing,  adopted  a  differ- 
ent policy,  retaining  the  bank,  but  diminishing 
the  imports,  and  raising  the  amount  needed  by 
a  stamp  duty  and  a  capitation  tax. 

The  scarcity  of  cotton  in  1861,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  probability  of  a  still  greater  scar- 
city in  1862,  induced  the  greatest  exertions  to 
increase  the  crop  in  India,  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, must  bo  the  principal  or  at  least  the 
largest  source  of  supply.  In  1861,  it  furnished 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
and  its  capacity  for  a  vastly  increased  produc- 
tion was  well  known,  if  it  could  be  properly 
prepared,  and  brought  into  market  without  too 
great  cost.  For  this  purpose  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  open 
new  lines  of  railway  penetrating  into  the  cot- 
ton districts ;  to  furnish  ample  seed  of  the  best 
quality  to  the  planters  and  ryots,  to  relieve  the 
latter  from  the  oppression  they  have  suffered, 
and  thus  impart  a  new  stimulus  to  their  indus- 
try ;  to  introduce  cotton  gins  of  the  best  pat- 
terns, and  improved  methods  of  packing,  that 
the  cotton  might  oome  into  market  in  better 
condition,  and  by  offering  bounties  to  encourage 
the  culture.  For  the  better  attainment  of  these 
objects,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Supply  As- 
sociation went  out  to  India  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  and  remained  till  October.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  plans  of  the  association, 
arrangements  were  maae  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  with  parties  in  Egypt  for  shipping  from 
Egypt  four  tons  of  cotton  seed  monthly  to  In- 
dia. The  Egyptian  seed  is  said  to  produce  on 
India  soil  a  cotton  of  larger  and  stronger  fibre 
than  the  American,  and  consequently  will  yield 
an  article  more  nearly  like  the  American  cotton 


than  the  Surat  is  at  present.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  will  not  be  fully  seen  till  the  amount  of 
cotton  received  from  India  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1862,  is  known ;  that  the  production 
has  been  greatly  increased,  is,  however,  certain. 

The  railway  enterprises  in  India,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  common  roads  being  made 
as  feeders  for  them,  must  greatly  develop  the 
industrial  resources  of  that  country,  are  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  are  constructed  mainly  by 
British  capital.  On  the  81st  December,  1860, 
842  miles  were  opened  for  traflSc,  and  1,853) 
miles  more  were  contracted  to  be  completed 
in  1861,  and  1,579  more  in  1862.  The  cost 
of  these  lines  is  estimated  at  £49,000,000,  or 
$246,000,000.  Besides  these,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment were  constructing  a  railroad  to  bring 
their  town  of  Earikal  into  connection  with 
the  great  Southern  India  line.  One  of  the 
inclines  on  the  Ghaut  Mountains  near  Bombay, 
called  the  "  Bhore  Ghaut  Incline,"  is  8,662  feet 
in  height,  and  extends  15|  miles,  beins  buUt  up 
with  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  on  an*cumost  in- 
accessible mountain  scarp.  Its  constmction 
employed  over  40,000  laborers  for  many 
months.  Another  marvel  of  engineering  skill 
on  one  of  these  railroads  is  the  Brahminee 
bridge  on  the  line  between  Calcutta  and  Riy- 
rushal.  It  consists  of  nine  iron  girders  of  60 
feet  span,  and  seven  brick  arches  of  thirty 
feet  span  each.  Its  total  length  from  abutment 
to  abutment  is  950  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
rail  level  above  the  bed  of  the  river  is  about 
thirty  feet,  the  foundations  being  sunk  ten  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  fuel  for  burn- 
ing the  brick  used  had  to  be  brought  70  miles 
on  the  native  carts.  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous difficulties  incident  to  a  country  with- 
out roads,  and  without  fuel,  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Powell,  the  engineers,  succeeded  in  completing 
this  noble  bridge  in  a  single  season. 

In  Anam,  one  of  the  States  of  Farther  India, 
France  has,  during  the  year,  made  considerable 
conquests.  The  strongly  fortified  town  of  Sai- 
gon, on  the  coast  of  Anam,  was  cantured,  and 
the  region  adjacent,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
ceded  to  the  invaders,  who  have  already  com- 
menced establishing  a  colony  there. 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  interior  States  of  the 
American  Union,  was  admitted  in  1816.  It  is 
situated  between  latitude  87**  47'  and  41®  46' 
north,  and  longitude  84**  49'  and  88"*  2'  west 
from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  276  miles,  its  average  breadth 
140  miles,  and  its  area  88,809  square  miles,  or 
21,867,641  acres.  Its  population  in  1860  was 
1,350,479.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Lake 
and  State  of  Michigan,  east  by  Ohio,  south  by 
Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by  Il- 
linois. It  is  divided  into  92  counties.  The 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
its  citizens,  in  1850,  was  $202,650,264;  in 
1860,  $528,885,871. 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  biennial, 
and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are 
elected  for  four  years. 
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The  Report  of  the  St&te  Auditor  for  the  year 
1860  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  ag- 
gregates of  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  Indiana  for  the  year  1860 : 

Nombcr  of  scree 21,867,641 

Yalae  of  lands  without  Improvements $219,661  JS8 

Yalae  of  improremeiftat. |IV5,491,240 

Yaloe  of  lands  and  Improvements |27&»l&8,08a 

Volne  of  town  lots  end  improvements |4T,478,S26 

Total  valne  of  railroad  assessment |6,619,S48 

Other  corporation  stooks tl,8l9«M6 

Other  personal  propertr. 1122,944.483 

Total  Taluatlon 1455,011,878 

Nnmbcr  of  polls 208,098 

On  the  above-stated  aroonnt  of  property  and 
number  of  jwlls,  there  is  levied  the  following 
amount  of  taxes,  which  were  collected  in  1861 : 

state  tax |659,10©  12 

Coonty  tax 1,192»487  95 

Scbool  tax. 686,044  66 

Eoddtax 838.847  81 

Township  tax 14l,ft41  21 

Sinking  ftind  lax 88,786  8d 

Eailroad  tax. 41,389  92 

Other  corporation  tax 607,721  99 

Total  amoont  of  taxes  on  assessment  of  lb60. . .  8,768,426  87 

Delinqaent  tax. 702,01W>  M 

Total  amount  of  taxes 4,471,126  51 

The  banks  of  Indiana,  on  the  1st  of  Jauoary, 
1861,  were  89  in  number,  and  reported  their 
condition  as  follows :  Capital  paid  in,  !)4,744,- 
570 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $8,158,038 ;  stocks, 
$1,297,828;  real  estate,  $316,024;  other  in- 
vestments, $77,203 ;  due  by  other  banks,  $1,- 
198,961;  notesofother  banks,  $355,025;  cash 
items,  $105,875;  specie,  $2,296,648;  circula- 
tion, $5,755,201 ;  deposits,  $1,841,051 ;  due  to 
other  banks,  $117,868;  other  liabilities,  $152,- 
650.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payment  by  tlie  banks  generally  throughout 
the  country  in  December,  1861,  the  banks  of 
Indiana  refused  to  suspend,  and  have  main- 
tained Uieir  condition  as  specie-paying  banks 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  State  debt  in 
1860  was  $10,286,855  57.  Besides  this,  the 
State  is  holder  for  the  canal  stocks  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal,  $7,017,807  50 ;  but  the 
interest  and  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  this  are 
paid  from  the  canal  revenues. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1860,  the  products  of  Indiana  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Lice  Stock. — Number  of  horses,  409,504; 
asses  and  mules,  18,627;  milch  cows,  491,038 ; 
•working  oxen,  95,982;  other  cattle,  582,990; 
sheep,  2,157,375 ;  swine,  2,498,528.  Value  of 
live  stock,  $50,116,964. 

Froduce.—Bushoia  of  wheat,  15,219,120; 
corn,  69,641,691 ;  oats,  5,028,755 ;  Irish  po- 
tatoes, 3,873,130;  sweet  potatoes,  284,304; 
laax  seed,  158,272.  Pounds  of  rice,  1,219  ; 
tobacco,  4,657,964;  wool,  2,466,264;  butter, 
17,934,767;  cheese,  569,574;  flax,  17,112. 
Tons  of  hay,  635,322.  Value  of  home  manu- 
factures, $847,251 ;  value  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, $9,592,322. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Institutions,  Professor  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  to  the 
Governor,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  presents 
the  fullowiu^  statistics  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  popular  education  in  the  State : 


JTttmUr  of  ChUdrtn  at  th*  EMtmiraUon  qf  1861^ 

Nomber  of  males. 270,078 

Nnmber  of  females 25S11S 

Whole  nomber 028491 

Number  of  children  attending  poblie  schools 

during  18«1 «8T,»0 

Number  attending  prirate  schools. 1  e»,270 

Nomber  attending  schools  of  all  kinds 856,660 

Number  not  attending  schools  of  any  kind 168|281 

▲mount  of  school  rerenne  for  tuition,  eollected 
and  ready  for  apporU<niment  in  April,  IbSl . . .  .|05S,196  82 

Amount  collected  and  readv  for  apportionment 
in  October,  1861 106,182  82 

Total  dorlug  the  year. |661,879  6i 

Amoont  apportioned  in  April $058,577  66 

Amount  ajiportioned  in  October. . . .  102,SIH)  2U 

Amoont  apportioned  dortng  the  year. $656,467  86 

Balance  in  State  Treasory $4,211  7S 

Amount  of  Congressional  Township  revonuo  col- 
lected during  the  year 1168,870  15 

The  Spring  apportionment  was. $1  08  to  the  chUd. 

The  Fall  apportionment  was. 20    **        ** 

Whole  amoont  per  child $1  28 

This  is  common  school  revenue.  Congres- 
sional township  revenue  of  1861,  $168,175  16, 
added  to  the  common  school  reveune,  gives  a 
total  of  $1  60  per  child. 

There  is  now  due  the  school  revenue  from 
the  State,  $860,000.  This  amount  was  an  nn- 
apportioned  accumulation  of  said  revenues, 
which  was  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury 
and  **used  for  other  purposes"  prior  to  the 
year  1861.  The  Legislature,  at  the  last  session, 
made  arrangements  to  repay  it,  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000  a  year,  commencing  April,  1862. 

It  may  seem  that  the  number  of  children 
who  did  not  attend  school  during  the  year  is 
remarkably  large.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered Uiat  the  enumeration  includes  all  single 
persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years;  that  many  of  these  are  already 
in  the  active  pursuits  of  life ;  that  many  par- 
ents, convinced  of  the  evil  of  sending  chiloren 
to  school  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years,  have 
abandoned  it,  and  that  near  one-fourth  of  the 
schools  have  not  been  open  during  the  year. 

Early  in  their  session  the  Legislature  ap- 

Eointed  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Convention 
eld  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  a 
decided  miyority  being  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment "When  the  cdl  of  the  President  for 
troops  was  made,  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  people  of  Indiana  respondea  with  the 
utmost  promptness  to  the  summons.  Within 
one  week  after  the  call  the  six  regiments  asked 
for  were  raised  and  mustered  into  the  service, 
and  ready  to  march,  and  would  have  been  on 
their  way  to  the  field  if  they  could  have  been 
provided  with  arms.  They  received  them  and 
were  despatched  to  Western  Virginia  and  other 
points  before  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Legislature  also  authorized  the  raising 
and  arming  of  six  regiments  for  one  year  for 
home  service,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment service  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor* 
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Tltej  were  armed  with  State  arms.  More  than 
twice  as  many  companies  as  were  needed  for 
these  six  regiments  were  tendered  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  requisition  for  six  regiments  for  three 
years'  service  was  filled  in  twenty-foor  hours 
after  the  order  came.  Nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber were  tendered  the  Governor  in  anticipation 
of  the  call. 

Besides  these  eighteen  regiments,  raised  by 
oflScial  requisition,  there  were  about  thirty 
regiments  organized  as  ^^  Home  Guards,"  with 
one  name  or  another.  They  held  themselves  in 
most  cases  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  were  armed  as  fast  as  the  arms  could 
be  procured. 

As  renewed  calls  for  troops  were  made,  In- 
diana responded  with  a  promptness  and  patri- 
otism unsurpassed  by  any  State  in  the  Union. 
She  sent  into  the  field  considerably  more  than 
her  quota  of  troops,  and  they  were  admirably 
equipped  and  provided,  and  in  the  severe  battles 
in  which  they  were  engaged  exhibited  the  most 
undaunted  and  persistent  bravery.  In  the  war 
with  Mexico,  one  of  the  Indiana  regiments,  at 
Buena  Vista,  had  become  panic-stncken,  and 
its  flight  had  brought  a  reproach  iipon  the  re- 
putation of  the  State  for  courage.  This  stain  it 
was  the  especial  desire  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Indiana  regiments  to  efface,  and  more  than  one 
regiment,  on  being  sworn  into  the  service,  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  **  remember  Buena  Vista,"  an 
oath  they  have  kept  most  religiously,  for  when- 
over  they  have  been  engaged  in  battle,  they 
have  been  eager  to  advance,  steady  in  the  fight, 
and  utterly  averse  to  retreating. 

The  forces  raised  in  the  State  and  sent  into 
the  field  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1862,  were, 
in  round  numbers,  about  60,000.  Of  these 
53,500  were  infantry,  4,500  cavalry,  and  about 
2,000  artillery.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  arms  that  were  distributed  by  the  State  to 
the  different  regiments  during  the  year : 

Muskets  and  E^fies. 

PnusiAn  rooskets. 4,006 

United  States  rifles 5,290 

Padrel                "      5,000 

Belgian              "      95T 

New  percussion  muskets 7,299 

Altered      •*              **       8,800 

Long  rentce  rifles 600 

Springfield     **    ^ 1,830 

Short  Enflelds 060 

Long        *»       18,898 

Ssxonvrifles 1,000 

Austrian  rifles,  5i  cal 8,823 

Mississippi"       *•      802 

Total ;. 53,666 

Cavalry  Arms, 

Colt's  navv  revol  ren 2,547 

Cavalry  pistols 1,077 

Cavalry  sabres 4,411 

Burnside's  carbines. 480 

Sharpo's  carbines 840 

Hall's  carbines 50 

Musicians'  swords 626 

Non-commissioQed  officers'  swords. 922 

The  most  of  the  cavalry  arms  were  sent  to 
the  Indiana  cavalry  regiments  direct  by  the 
Government  after  they  left  the  State. 


To  this  must  be  added  the  following  pieces 
of  ordnance : 

Six-poonders 27 

Twelve-pound  howitzers 15 

Six-pound  rifle  guns 80 

Ten-pound  Parrott  guns 10 

The  Indiana  troops  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
widely  scattered  through  the  different  corp9 
d'arrrUe  than  those  of  any  other  State ;  they 
were  with  Gen.  MoOlellan  and  his  successors 
in  Western  Virginia ;  fought  at  Bull  Run ;  gar- 
risoned the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  were 
plundered  of  their  dothing  and  suppUes  by  the 
Confederates ;  participated  in  the  victories  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  and  in  the  masterly  retreat  of  Siegel ; 
defended  Lexington  under  Mulligan ;  formed  a 
part  of  Fremont^s  army  which  went  in  pursuit 
of  Gen.  Price ;  were,  indeed,  in  every  consider- 
able action  in  Missouri,  and  in  most  of  those 
on  the  Potomac,  and,  during  the  present  year, 
have  been  in  the  actions  of  Mill  Spring,  Roa- 
noke Island,  Fort  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge,  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  and  at  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten. 

The  Indiana  Legislature,  at  its  session  in 
1861,  passed,  on  the  7th  of  May,  a  law  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  militia,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  subsequent  supplying  of  troops  on 
the  demand  of  the  Gk)vemment.  Some  features 
of  this  law  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  militia 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  sedentary  and 
active.  The  sedentary  militia  comprised  all 
white  male  persons  liable  to  bear  arms  imder 
the  State  constitution  except  those  enrolled  in 
the  active  militia.  The  active  militia,  styled 
aiso  the  Indiana  Legion,  consisted  of  all  such 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  as 
should  enroll  themselves  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Indiana.  These  persons  were  required  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  uniform,  but  the  State 
furnished  them  with  arms,  equipments,  ammu- 
nition, &c.,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  company 
and  regimental  drills ;  and  when  called  into  ac- 
tive service,  either  in  behalf  of  the  State  or  the 
General  Government,  they  were  to  receive  the 
same  pay  as  corresponding  grades  in  the  United 
States  army.  They  were  required  to  parade 
four  times  a  year,  and  in  addition,  to  have  not 
less  than  twelve  company  drills  in  the  course- 
of  the  year.  The  uniforms  and  equipments  be- 
ing similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  troops, 
the  members  of  the  companies,  on  being  re- 
ceived into  the  United  States  service,  received 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  their  unif6rms 
from  the  Government. 

Under  this  act  large  numbers  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  active  militia,  and,  from  the  regi- 
ments thus  enrolled  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
supply,  as  they  were  needed,  the  troops  required 
by  tbe  General  Government. 

On  the  Tth  of  September  a  terrible  railroad 
accident  occurred  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  by  which  over  100  volunteers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Illinois  Regiment,  on  their  way  to 
Western  Virginia,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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INDIANS,  Westekk.  The  population  west 
of  the  United  States,  inhabiting  that  vast  region 
known  as  territories,  consists,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  Indians  in  yarions  stages  of  civilization. 
Some,  in  naked  savage  bands,  adorned  with 
paint  and  feathers,  armed  with  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife,  roam  the  wilderness.  Othera 
differing  fi'om  the  planter  or  farmer  only  in  their 
tawnj  complexion,  possess  cultivated  lands, 
flocks,  and  herds. 

The  number  of  these  Indians  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  239,606  souls,  seven-twelfths  of  whom 
are  females. 

The  large  tribes  of  Oherokees,  Ohickasawa, 
and  Chootaws,  occupy  lands  in  the  sonth- 
crestern  part  of  the  United  States.  These  lands 
are  west  of  Arkansas  and  north  of  Texas,  and 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  southern  super- 
intendency,  and  under  the  supervision  of  agents 
who  sympathized  with  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States,  all  intercourse  was  suspend- 
ed by  them  with  the  agents  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  4th  of  March,  when  a  new 
administration  had  been  inaugurate,  the  super- 
intendent and  agents  were  removed,  and  others 
appointed  to  discharge  their  duties.  These  new 
officers  were  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  or  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  tribes  under  their 
charge.  The  superintendent  and  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  southern  superintendency  united 
with  the  Confederate  States,  and  incited  the 
Indians  to  acts  of  hostility.  At  the  same  time 
they  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  authority  by 
virtue  of  commissions  from  the  Confederate 
Government.  These  influences  upon  the  In^- 
dians  were  sufficient  to  induce  a  portion  of 
them  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  acknowledge  the  Confederate  States. 
A  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress with  the  Choctaws,  by  which  two  dele- 
gates from  that  nation  received  the  privilege  to 
sit  in  the  Congress.  Sampson  Folsom  and  East- 
man Loman  were  the  delegates.  Two  regiments 
were  raised  and  joined  the  Confederate  army, 
and  a  third  was  organized  during  1861.  The 
hostile  attitude  assumed  by  some  portions  of 
the  above-mentioned  tribes  was  produced,  it 
was  supposed,  by  the  threats  of  emissaries  sent 
among  them.  A  large  proportion  of  these  tribes 
are  in  comfortable  oiroumstances ;  one  very  far 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  many  of 
them  are  slaveholders.  This  last  circumstance, 
the  lack  of  information  relative  to  the  purposes 
of  the  new  administration,  the  surrender  of  tlie 
posts  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  troops,  are  sufficient  reasons  to  explain 
a  change  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them.  Among  the  first  to  yield  to  such  in- 
fluences were  the  Choctaws  and  Chiokasaws; 
amongst  the  last  were  the  Cherokees,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  John  Ross,  who  resisted  these 
movements  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power.  The 
following  is  his  proclamation  of  neutrality : 

I,  John  Robs,  principal  Chief,  hereby  issne  this  my 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  re- 


minding them  of  the  obligationi  arising  under  their 
treatiea  with  the  United  Statet,  and  urging  them  to 
the  faithful  obsenrance  of  said  treaties,  and  peace  and 
friendship  towards  the  people  of  all  tne  States.  The 
better  to  attain  these  important  ends,  I  earnestly  im- 
press on  all  my  fellow-citizens  the  proprietr  of  attend- 
ing to  their  ordinary  arocations,  and  to  abstain  from 
golitical  discussions  of  the  erents  transpiring  in  the 
tates,  and  from  partisan  demonstrations  in  regard  to 
the  same. 

They  should  not  be  alanned  with  false  reports, 
thrown  into  circulation  by  designing  men,  but  cultirate 
barmonr  among  themselves,  and  observe  good  faith 
and  stnct  neutrality  between  the  States  threatened 
with  civil  war.  With  these  means  alone  can  the 
Cherokee  people  hope  to  maintain  their  own  rights 
unimpairea,  and  have  their  own  soil  and  firesides  spar- 
ed from  the  hateful  effects  of  derastating  war.  There 
has  not  been  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  oppos- 
ing parties,  and  the  conflict  may  yet  be  avoided  with 
a  compromise  or  a  peaceable  separation.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  condition  admonish  the  Chero- 
kees  to  the  exercise  of  prudence  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
afiairs  to  the  existence  of  which  thevliave  in  no  way 
contributed,  and  they  should  avoid  the  performance  of 
any  act,  or  the  adoption  of  any  policy,  calculated  to 
destroy  or  endanger  their  territorial  and  civil  rights. 
With  an  honest  adherence  to  this  course,  they  can 
give  no  just  cause  for  ag;j|^ression  or  invasion,  nor  any 

E'ence  for  makins  their  country  the  scene  of  mill- 
oppression,  and  will  be  in  a  situation  to  claim  all 
r  nghts  in  the  final  adjustment  that  will  take  place 
between  the  several  States. 

For  these  reasons  I  earnestly  urge  on  the  Cherokee 
people  the  importance  of  non-interference  with  the 
people  of  the  States,  and  the  observance  of  unswerving 
neutrality  between  them  ;— trusting  that  God  will  not 
only  keep  from  our  own  borders  the  desolation  of  war, 
but  that  lie  will,  in  His  infinite  merer  and  honor,  stay 
its  ravages  among  the  brotherhood  of  the  States. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Executive  office  at  Park 
Hill,  this  17th  day  of  May,  1861.  JOHN  ROSS, 

Principal  Chief. 

The  numher  of  the  Cherokee  nation  is  22,000, 
among  whom  80  schools  are  estahlbhed.  The 
number  of  the  Choctaws  is  about  18,000,  and 
that  of  the  Chickasaws  5,000.  Among  the 
Choctaws  there  are  numerous  schools  and 
churches;  the  proportion  is  about  the  same 
with  the  Chickasaws. 

Notwithstanding  the  position  taken  by  the 
Chief  Ross,  yet  the  unfavorable  course  of  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  Federal  military  move- 
ments in  Missouri,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Confederate  agents,  so  strengthened  the  party 
in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  Confederate 
States  that  Ross  was  overborne  by  their  pres- 
sure. On  the  20th  of  August  he  called  the 
Council  together  at  Tahlequah,  and  sent  in  a 
message  recommending  a  severance  of  their 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
an  alliance  with  the  Confederate  Government 
The  Council  approved  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  appointed  commissioners  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  At  the  time  of  this  change 
of  views  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  and  Council, 
the  Confederate  Commissioners  had  made  prop- 
ositions offering  to  assume  the  payment  of  the 
regular  annuity  which  the  Oherokees  had 
hitherto  received  from  the  United  States,  and 
which  they  now  feared  would  be  lost  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  Confederacy ;  threats  of  an  in- 
vasion from  Arkansas   and  Texas  were  also 
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made,  without  any  hope  of  succor  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  wife  of  Boss  held 
out  to  the  last  moment,  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  a  Confederate  flag  over  the 
Council  House,  her  opposition  was  so  spirited 
that  it  was  preveniea.  A  Home  Guard  of 
1,200  men  was  raised  and  drilled.  The  Creeks, 
a  nation  of  13,550  persons,  also  raised  1,200  men. 

Hie  Delaware  Indians,  on  a  reservation  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  number  1,034.  Their  per- 
sonal property  averages  almost  $1,000  to  each 
individual.  Many  amongst  them  have  become 
traders  with  other  Indians,  both  reclaimed  and 
wild,  and  travel  even  to  the  boundaries  of 
California.  Some  of  the  more  thrifty  of  the 
farmers  hold  more  than  a  hundred  acres  subject 
to  the  plough. 

The  Pottawatomies  have  a  reservation  80 
miles  square,  rich  in  soil,  and  beautifully 
located  on  the  Kansas  River,  near  Topeka,  the 
present  seat  of  Government  for  the  State.  A 
division  of  sentiment  exists  in  the  tribe,  which 
numbers  2,143  persons,  as  to  holding  land  in 
severalty  or  in  common.  "While  the  latter  system 
prevails,  they  are  dependent  in  a  measure  upon 
the  chase  for  support.  They  are  intelligent 
and  happy,  and  have  schools  and  mission 
churches. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  a  vigorous  and  power- 
ful race,  refusing  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the 
whites.  They  accept  the  theory,  but  reject  the 
practices  of  civilized  life,  and  choose  to  rely 
upon  their  buffalo  hunts  and  annuities  for  sub- 
sistence.   They  number  over  1,800  persons. 

The  Shawnees,  who  own  their  lands  in 
severalty,  are  estimated  to  hold  as  individual 
property  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  value. 
They  number  810  persons,  and  are  intelligent, 
of  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  prosperous. 

The  loways  of  the  Missouri  have  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  chase,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  They  number  800,  and 
have  had  during  the  year  225  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Their  individual  wealth  is 
estimated  at  $16,000. 

The  Omahas  are  a  prosperous  agricultural 
community.  Although  the  tribe  numbers  less 
than  a  thousand  souls,  they  have,  in  addition 
to  a  thousand  acres  of  land  fenced  for  pasture, 
six  hundred  and  seventy  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. Their  individual  wealth  is  estimated  at 
$40,000.  During  the  year  they  adopted  a  regu- 
lar code  of  laws,  established  an  internal  police 
selected  among  themselves,  and  are  making 
rapid  advances  in  the  manners  and  customs  ot 
civilization.  The  culture  of  sorghum  has  been 
conmaenced,  from  which  they  expect  to  obtain 
BUgar  and  molasses. 

The  Kickapoos,  upon  whom  famine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  drought  of  1860,  pressed  sore 
during  the  winter  of  1860-'61,  rejoiced  in  boun- 
tiftil  crops  in  1861.  They  number  850,  and  own 
an  aggregate  of  property  worth  $40,000.  Their 
efforts  in  raising  wheat  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  northern  superintendency,  the  animos- 


ities which  have  in  former  years  existed  among 
the  various  tribes  still  slumber.  The  land  o? 
the  Winnebagoes  on  the  northern  frontier  has 
been  divided  among  them  in  severalty,  giving 
to  each  head  of  a  family  eighty  acres,  and  to 
each  male  adult  forty  acres.  They  number  2,256, 
and  their  aggregate  individufld  wealth  is  $70,000. 

The  Tanctonnais  band  of  the  Sioux  has 
hitherto  been  a  wild  and  intractable  people, 
manifesting  no  disposition  to  abandon  in  the 
least  their  savage  mode  of  life.  They  have 
exercised  a  powerful  and  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  are  less  wild, 
and  are  disposed  to  cultivate  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  whites.  Now  they  are  begin- 
ning to  surrender  their  prejudices,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  with 
the  Government.    Their  band  numbers  8,650. 

Some  of  the  Sioux  located  upon  reservations, 
have  made  a  fair  beginning  in  the  customs  of 
civilized  life.  They  have  fdopted  the  costume 
of  the  whites,  and  rely  for  a  subsistence  upon 
the  arts  of  husbandry.  This  class  is  known  as 
"  Farmer  Indians,"  a  term  which  distinguishes 
them  from  thTe  other  class,  known  as  "  Blanket 
Indians."  The  "  Farmer  Indians  "  are  met  in 
each  step  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  the  arts 
of  civilization  by  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
"  Blanket  Indians,"  who  regard  them  as  inno- 
vators upon  their  ancient  customs,  wanting  in 
manliness,  a  discredit  to  their  race,  and  '*  de- 
generate sons  of  noble  sires."  The  Sioux 
number  over  6,500,  and  their  individual  wealth 
is  estimated  above  $220,000,  a  part  of  which 
consists  of  horses.  Ordinary  and  manual  labor 
schools  exist  among  them.  AVhiskey  every- 
where seems  to  possess  for  the  Indian  an  irre- 
sistible attraction,  and  having  no  just  apprecia- 
tion of  values,  he  readily  exchanges  the  most 
valuable  of  his  possessions  to  gratify  his  un- 
controllable desire  for  this  stimtdant. 

In  the  Colorado  Territory,  the  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  disaffected  resident 
whites  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and,  although  no  acts  of 
hostility  were  committed,  they  have  begun  to 
waver  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Cheyennes  and  Arapalioes,  num- 
bering 1,250,  have  treaty  relations  with  the 
Government. 

Those  formidable  tribes  between  the  Upper 
Arkansas  and  Texas  have  heretofore  scorned 
the  restraints  of  civilization.  For  two  years 
past  they  have  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
plains  perilous  to  emigrants.  Within  the  last 
year  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  as- 
sume fHendly  relations,  and  upon  receiving  the 
annual  present  of  goods,  which  had  been  with- 
held for  the  two  previous  years,  they  entered 
into  a  preliminary  treaty.  Thus  the  travel 
upon  the  great  plains  between  the  frontier  and 
New  Mexico  has  again  been  made  secure,  and 
its  worst  dangers  averted.  The  recent  discov- 
ery of  gold  within  this  territory  has  drawn 
thither  a  rapid  tide  of  emigration,  which,  being 
precipitated  amongst  the  tribes  occupying  the 
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gold-bearing  regions  of  the  territory,  has  min- 
gled the  white  and  red  races,  and  forbids  future 
difficulty.  The  change  from  savage  to  civilized 
life  is  very  great,  and  is  beset  with  difficoltiea 
and  perplexities  requiring  the  aid  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  seclusion  to  encounter  them  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  Nevada  Territory  a  talk  was  hold  with 'the 
Pah-Ute  tribe  on  Walker  River,  which  numbers 
700,  and  with  another  tribe  of  the  some  Indians 
on  Trackee  River.  Wunu-Mucka,  their  chief, 
made  satisfactory  declarations  of  his  purpose  to 
prevent  all  intonerence  on  the  part  of  his  peo- 
ple with  the  overland  stage  ana  the  telegraph, 
whi<A  pass  through  their  coimtry  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States. 

The  Washoe  tribe  presents  a  painful  contrast 
to  the  other  Indians,  even  of  that  region.  They 
are  a  poor  and  degraded  race,  living  on  insects 
and  spontaneous  products. 

The  Apaches  and  Nav^oes  in  New  Mexico 
have  been  arrayed  in  hostility  towards  the 
whites.  On  the  part  of  the  former  the  hostility 
was  open  and  undisguised,  while  the  latter 
were  more  insidious  but  not  less  dangerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pueblos  and  Mohuache 
Utahs  have  been  friendly.  The  former  are 
peaceable  and  loyal  towards  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  largely  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  latter  are  formidable  in  num- 
bers, enterprising,  intelligent,  and  loyal  to  such 
a  d€^ee  that  they  tendered  their  services  for 
the  protection  of  white  settlers  against  assaults 
of  Confederate  squads  from  Texas,  as  well  as 
savage  foes.  The  number  of  the  Pueblos  is 
10,000;  of  the  Navajoes,  9,000;  Apaches, 
10,000 ;  Mohuache  Utahs,  6,000. 

In  Utah  Territory  an  unfavorable  state  of 
affairs  exists  among  the  Indians.  The  natural 
poverty  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  the 
wild  game  by  the  introduction  of  white  men, 
and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Mormon  people, 
havedeprivedthe  bulk,  of  from  16,000  to  20,000. 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  and 
driven  them  to  the  alternative  of  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  whiteSj  or  of  per- 
ishing by  want  Oattle  husbandry  is  regarded 
as  the  surest  means  of  relieving  these  Indian<i. 

In  Oalifomia,  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  by  which  large  numbers  of  Indians 
have  been  nominally  indentured  for  a  long  term 
of  years  to  white  masters.  By  the  operations 
of  this  law,  Indians  of  any  age  under  thirty, 
and  of  either  sex,  without  their  consent,  or,  if 
they  be  minors,  that  of  their  parents,  are  "  in- 
dentured" to  white  masters,  who  thereupon 
become  entitled  to  "  the  care,  control,  custody, 
and  earnings'*  of  those  thus  "indentured," 
whom,  in  consideration  thereof  they  undertake 
to  "  feed,  clothe,  care  for,  and  protect ; "  but  no 
security  is  required  that  this  undertaking  shall 
be  performed,  nor  any  penalties  prescribed  for 
its  violation. 

In  Oregon,  ill-disposed  persons  have  asserted 
to  ttie  Indians  that  the  Government  of  their 


"  Great  Father  "  was  destroyed,  and  that  no 
more  annuities  would  be  paid.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  Rogue  River  Indians 
abandoned  their  reservation,  and  the  Indians 
of  other  reservations  threatened  to  follow  tlieir 
example.  The  Oayuses,  numbering  less  than 
four  hundred,  own  property  valued  at  more 
than  $100,000. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory with  whom  treaties  have  been  negotiated, 
is  about  14,000.  There  are  many  tribes  and 
bands  besides  who  live  in  their  neighborhood. 
About  ten  thousand  whites  Lave  gone  into  tlie 
Nez  Perces  country  in  search  of  gold,  but  no 
trouble  has  arisen  between  them  and  these  In- 
dians. 

At  the  Mackinac  post,  the  greatest  evil  with 
which  the  Indians  have  to  contend  is  whbkey. 
Those  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lakes  divide  their  time  between  the  old  pur- 
suits of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  and 
those  of  the  interior  depend  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms.  Large  quantities  of  maple 
sugar  are  manufactured  by  them.  Numbers 
of  those  Indians  have  been  eager  to  manifest 
their  good  will  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
enlisting  in  its  military  service,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  desire  it 

The  number  of  the  Indians  holding  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government  has  been  stated. 
The  schools  of  all  kinds  among  them  are  162, 
having  5,950  pupils,  under  186  teachers.  The 
station  best  furnished  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities is  that  of  New  York ;  then  follow,  in 
the  order  of  excellence,  the  Northern,  Central, 
Southern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
In  New  Mexico  and  Utah  there  are  no  schools, 
nor  in  Nevada  or  Colorado  territories.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  forty-one  farms  in  cultiva- 
tion by  Indians  or  for  Indian  use,  comprising 
an  area  of  6,112  acres,  of  which  8,156  are 
worked  by  Indians  alone. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  movable  ner- 
sonal  property  owned  by  the  aforesaid  Indian 
tribes,  is  $4,670,058.    Those  in  the  most  pros- 

Serous  circumstances  are  the  Shawnees,  Wyan- 
ots,  and  Delawares,  who  average  more  than 
$1,000  to  each  individual ;  the  poorest  are  the 
tribes  and  bands  in  Utah.  Indian  wealth  con- 
sists chiefiy  in  horses,  ponies,  and  mules ;  but 
cattle,  farming  implements,  and  household  fur- 
niture are  rapidly  becoming  important  objects 
of  acquisition. 

The  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  the 
Indians  is  under  the  care  of  seventy-seven  mis- 
sionaries, twenty-five  of  whom  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north 
and  south ;  nineteen  are  in  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  nine  are  Bap- 
tists; five  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  three  are  Congregationalists ;  two 
are  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  one  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  remainder  are  undes- 
ignated. Their  presence  imparts  to  the  In- 
dians, by  example  as  well  as  precept,  lessons  in 
industry  of  all  kinds :  in  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
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in  agriculture ;  in  domestio  economy ;  in  tem- 
perance, manner  of  life  and  behavior,  dress 
and  deportment.  How  great  are  the  advan- 
tages thus  communicated  to  those  children  of 
the  forest  and  prairie,  the  imagination  can  more 
easily  picture  than  the  pen  describe. 


ArkftDsns.. 
Florid*. . . . 


G«orgia., 


TribeiL 


Chiokjuaw  orphana* 

Cherokees,    nattonol 

ftmd 

Cherokeea,  schools, 
Delawares.  genU  ftind 

lowayst 

Ktwkasklsft,  Peorias, 


Louisiana. 
Looisiana.. 


K.  Carolina. 


N.  Carolina. 


6.  Carolina. 


Cherokees,    national 

ftind 

Delawares,  gen'lftind 


Kaskasklas,  Peorlas, 
Ac 


Cherokees,  national 
fkind 

Cherokees,  schools. .. 

Delawares,  genU  ftmd 

lowajB 

KiwkssklM,  Peorias, 
Ac 


Delaware*,  general 
ftind 

loways 

Kaskaakias,  Peorias, 
Ac 


I&OOOOO 


7,000  00 

7,000  00 

09,000  00 

23,000  00 

87,000  00 


182,000  00 


1,500  00 
2,000  00 


8,600  00 


10,000  00 


7,00000 
2,000  00 
4,000  00 
9,000  00 

6,000  00 


27,000  00 


121,000  00 
17,000  00 

41,000  00 


179,000  00 


Cherokees,  national 
ftind 

Cherokees,  schools 

loways 

Koskakias,  Peoriaa, 
Ac 


Cherokees,  national 
ftind 

Cherokees,  schools.. 

Delawares,  gen'l  ftind 

loways 

Koskasklas,  Peorias, 
Ac 


: 


Virginia.... 


Cherokees,    national 

ftind , 

Creek  orplums. , 

Menomonees 

Ottawas  and  Chippe- 


Cherokees,  national 
ftind 

Cherokees,  schools.. 

Cherokee  orphans. . . 

Choctaw  genu  ftind.. 

Creek  orphans. 

Ottawas  and  Chippe- 
wos , 


7,000  00 
18,000  00 
4,000  00 

2,000  00 


26,000  00 


laterNt,  lut 
<Ut«  p«id  op  to. 


117,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
8,000  00 

8,000  00 


125,000  00 


125,000  00 
20,000  00 
19,000  00 

1,000  00 


165,000  00 


90,000  00 
186,000  00 

45^000  00 
450,000  00 

78,800  00 

8,000  00 


Jan.  1,1856. 
July  1, 1861. 


Jan.  1, 186t 


Oct  1,1860. 


Nov.  1,1860. 


196.800  00 


Oct  1, 186e. 
April  l,186t 

July  1, 186a 


July  1,  186Q 


U  t4 


Jan.  1, 1861. 
July  1, 186a 


Jan.  1, 1861. 


u  u 


•  B^  yenrs*  interest,  at  $150  per  annum. 

t  ^20,000  paid  on,  U*avlng  half  year  s  interMt  due  on  $2,000. 


The  Federal  Government  has  steadily  pursued 
the  plan  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  tribes 
their  surplus  land,  after  a  portion  has  been  re- 
served, sufficiently  large  lor  them  to  occupy. 
A  portion  of  the  purchase  money  has  genenily 
been  retained  by  the  Government,  with  their 
consent,  and  invested  in  such  securities  as  would 
yield  to  the  tribe  an  annnity.  The  amount 
of  such  investments  in  the  securities  of  the 
seceded  States,  the  tribes  to  which  they  be- 
long, tiie  amount  of  interest  due,  and  the  time 
when  the  last  payment  of  interest  by  these 
States  was  made,  are  shown  in  the  preceding 
table. 

INSURANCE.    The  amonnt  of  insurance  in 
the  United  States  has  of  late  years  grown  to  be 
very  large,  following  the  increase  in  property 
and  the  amount  of  general  business,  as  well  as 
the  more  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  covering  credits.    The 
value  of  property  covered  by  insurance  risks  in 
the  United  States  is  about  $2,500,000,000,  and 
a  lai^e  proportion  of  that  insurance  is  effected 
in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  under 
the  two  general  systems  of  insurance,  proprie- 
tary and  mutual.    Before  the  formation  of  the 
present  government,  insurance  seems  in  this 
country  to  have  been  confined  to  individual 
underwriters.    In  1792  there  was  a  company 
incorporated  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1806  the 
Eagle  Company  in  New  York.     Marine  rieks 
were  the  most  sought  after  at  those  early  dates 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  the  interests 
were  commercial.    As  the  wealth  and  trade  of 
the  country  continued  to  accumulate,  and  the 
operations  of  commerce  were  conducted  on 
credits,  the  value  of  which  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  safety  of  the  goods,  insurance 
became  a  necessary  element  in  most  transac- 
tions, and  the  demand  for  policies  called  into 
being  a  large  number  of  companies.    These 
have  been  the  victims  of  frauds  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  have  also  been  the  means  of  victimiz- 
ing the  public  through  fraudulent  organizations. 
Ifi  on  rightly  conducted  principles,  thev  are  the 
means  of  great  benefit  to  the  world,  giving 
birth  to  numberless  enterprises  that  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  if  tne  individuals  had  no 
means  of  securing  themselves  from  utter  ruin 
through  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  so  also  have  they  been  the  cause  of  a 
much  larger  destruction  of  property  than  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  not  been  in  exist- 
ence.   The  total  loss  by  fires  in  the  United 
States  in  usual  years  is  not  far  from  20  mil- 
lions per  annum ;  and  in  the  year  1861,  it  hae^ 
through  the  operations  of  war,  been  more  than 
double  that  amount 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  fires  which 
occurred  throughout  the  United  States  during 
each  month  of  the  year  1861,  togetJier  with  the 
value  of  the  property  destroy e<^  when  the  loss 
at  each  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to,  or  to  have 
exceeded,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  also  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the 
fire  took  place. 
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Jakvaxt. 
Date.  Flae*.  i>4t. 

1— Victoria,  Texas  ..$HXi j  ^,  ^J 
S— Washington  City  liKi.  'j 
8— Detroit,  Mich...     *  .  -i 

4^Alton,Ill ft(i,iMH> 

5— Boston S(\ i 

6— Fulton,  N.  Y....  15CVrnio 
7— Philadelphia. ....    4^  m  >^  >0 

^BofKUo 4<MKMJ 

l-S— Uxbridge,  Maas..  £ii,iNi4) 
18— Ifancheater,  Pa..    Sik.cMii) 

14— Boston ^K^mO 

14— Water' n,  Mass. . .  S<J,ii(hJ 
] 5— Ashland,  N.  T. . .  1 1 V  n<  m 
15— Newbern,  N.  C . .  4'^ih hi 
17— San  Fmncisoo...  in/ntO 
17— Dade  villa,  Ala ...  4 1  ■,<«  h) 
IS— €hic  Falls,  Mass.  Ailixhi 
1»— Toledo,  Ohio ....    «iM  *^*^} 

19— Chicago ftf  t.iX-Ml 

n— Worcester,  Mass.  &\(m 
S3— Louisville,  Ky...    4!i,inh) 

24— Kacine,  Wis £(i  ■«« 

24— Sacramento,  Cal.  ia<triii(> 
27— Greenville,  Ala . .  8*>.i><  ^ 
80— Jamestown,  N.T.  15S,iM-w> 
80— lyniwaukeo,  Wis.    IZI.ikh^ 

81— Alton,  III K. inn> 

81— Loalsville,Ky...    »i>.'Nh>  i 


AraxL. 
Dau.        ru««. 

8-MinneapoliflAtlA. 

11— Now  York 

l^-Milfoid,  N.  J 

18— New  York 

IS— Macon,  Oa 

18— HoDston,  Texas... 
1»— Harp.  Ferry,  Va.. 
90— Leaven'h,  Kansas 
21-Uorsebeada.N.Y. 
29-Centralia,  lU.... 
UaTaoa,N.  Y 


12^000 
28.000 
87,000 
25,000 
80,000 
20,000 
900,000 
125.000 
80,000 
9^000 
85,000 


Total |5«2,000 


Mat. 

2— Boston 

a-Phllsdelphia.... 

8— New  OrleaDs 

4— Meridon,  Conn.. 

5— Wheeling,  Vs.... 

7— Norwalk,Conn.. 

7— East  SaffXMich. 

8— Memphis,  Tenn.. 

8— Richmond,  Va. . . 

9- Washington  City 
18— New  Orleans. . . . 
19— Nashville,  Tenn.. 


$20,000 
50,000 

125,000 
80.000 
40,000 
40,000 
50,000 
804^00 
50,000 
20,000 
60.000 
80,000 


D«te.  PIm*.  Low. 

27— Columbia,  Cal,..  $27,000 
27— Da  Porta,  Cal,. ..  168.000 

•J7— New  York 20.iKK) 

80-PllUburg,  Pa.....  150,000 

Total $1, 

August. 

1— Brooklyn. 

l-Orrllle,  CaL 

8— Boston. 

4— Troy 

ft— Saco,  Me 

6— Scbenectad  V. .... 

7— Sunora,  Cal.  .... 

8— Hampton,  Va«.. 
11— Kankakee,  111.... 
1 2— BoundBrook,N.  J. 
18-Ogdensb'g,  N.  Y. 

19— BuflUa 

19-New  York 

20— New  York 
21-New  York 


Total $l,4!(»,tMiO 

FXBBUAKT. 

4— Painsville,  Ohio,  f  OO  ^'il'> 
7— Now  Orleans....     :'•*       i 

8— New  York i'       i 

12— Bald wlnsv'e,N. Y.  in       t 

15— Portland,  Me It  ■ "» 

17— Boflklo ^JV'^1 

19— Mansfield,  Conn .    !ii  '  ^  ' « 

20— New  York m. y 

21— llichmond,  Va. . .    3i  ^  h  ■> 

Total $41u,ij4h} 

Maxch. 
1— West  Pt,  N.  Y..$10fi  ih.i> 

1— Cincinnati ii! 

6— Dundee,  N.Y...  Vt^'. i 

6— Berlin,  Wis Qvnnn 

8— New  York fi<  nnt 

8— Sandusky.  Ohio...    r^'.  •  '•  <•  i 

10— Cincinnati. Ifr     ■  i 

11— New  York m       » 

12— Olouces'r  Co.,Va  ii*  ■  f 
14— Suffield,  Conn.. . .    v!i .  "  r 

15— Brooklyn an     ■» 

15— Hartford ifn\^>'^y 

15— Newport,  Fla....  IOiVh^'J 
16— Madison v'le,  Ky.  ftl',(H«> 
17— New  Orleans....  liKv^'^^ 
18— Freeport,  111....  aft.mn) 
IS— Jefferson,  La. . . .  BO, i win 
84— Newb>)rt,  Mass.    f 0  in jO 

24— New  York ft\n<MJ 

26— New  York Jiv^mj 

28-Samter,8.C.....    SSi'rt) 

29— New  York 6'  J,  i » "j 

80— New  Orleans....  10<i,i><m1 
81— Troy ^?X"^) 


22— Albany 90,000 

28-N.  Bedford.  Mass. 


M— Dunkirk,  N.  Y 
96— Manrhe8>,  Conn. 
27- Cleveland,  Ohla. 
27— Galesbarg.lll.... 
28— Son  Frandsca . .. 
80— New  Orleans.... 
81— Aahuelot,N.  U.. 


60,000 
2.\000 
40,000 
60,000 
86,000 
70,000 
100,000 
75,000 


28— S.  Beading,  Mass. 
80-Bl»hop  Hill,  111.. 
84>— Boston 


,628,000 

$25,000 
80,000 
60.000 
80,000 
20.  WW 

100,000 
66.000 

fioaooo 

80.(M)0 
80.000 
40.(M)0 
2^000  ; 
86,(W0 
22,000 
40,(HH>  I 
2a.(>iK) 
2.\(H« 
100,000 


OCTOBCit. 
X)»to.  PUr«. 

6— Cincinnati 

1&— Columbii.\  Ohio. 
17— St  Joseph,  Mo.. 
19— MlltonMilKN.lL 
21— Newark,  N.J... . 

9&— Bangor,  Me 

26 — Pan  Francisca.. 
80— Philadelphia .... 


$26,000 
20,000 

saooo 

80,000 
20,000 
26,000 
60,000 
100,000 


Total $810,000 


Total $1,180,000 


JUITB. 

2-Mamball,Mlch.. 

8— Oswego,  N.  Y.... 

6-Winch'ter,  N.  H. 

7-Lane,  IIL 

10-Pitt8fleld,Mas8.. 
18— Milton,  N.C.... 

14— Bangor,  Me. 

15-Peorta,  III 

16— New  Orleans. . . . 
18— Person  Co.,  N.  C. 
20— Cottonwood,  CL. 
20— Houghton,  Mich. 
2a-Cold8pring,N.Y. 
21— Donaldson'e,  La. 
26— £.  Saginaw.Mlch. 
25— E.  Haddnm,  Con. 

27-NewYork 

80— Woodbury,  Con.. 


$25,000 
80,000 
72,000  I 
2.%000 
40,000 
24,000 
40,000 
85,000 
60,(M)0 
20,000 

400,000 
26,IH)0 
26,000 

200,000 
60,000 
40,000 

12.\000 
80,000 


Total ....$1 

Bbptembkr. 

1— Boone  C.  II.,  Va 

2-New  York 

8— Philadelphia.... 

7— Jersey  City. 

9— New  York 

10— Pittsburg 

11— Concord,  N.H... 

II— Bivton 

17— East  Bloomfleld, 

N.  J 

2ft-Lacon,Ill 

26— Sacramento,  CaL 

28— Brooklyn 

29— Memphis,  Teun.. 


,222,000 

$40,000 

160,000 
20.000 
60.000 

180,000 
60,000) 
80,000  ' 

100,000, 

90.000' 
80.000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 


November. 

2-Or't  FalU,  N.  H. 

4— Norfolk,  Va 

7— St^  Louis 

9— Chlcaco 

10— Memphis,  Tenn, . 
10— Guyandott^  Va 
I4-Concord.  N.  H.. 
19— Warsaw,  Mo.... 
28— Warrington,  Fla 
28— N.  Providence. . . 

24— Alton,  111 

25-R  Corners,  N.  Y. 
26-PhiUdelphla.... 


$80,000 
100,000 
120,000 
40,000 
bXOOO 
60,000 
6»»,000 
8\000 
100,000 
80,(K)0 
20,000 
26,000 
90,000 


Total $680,000 

Deobubbr. 

12-rharleston  . . .  .$7,000,000 
16— Piatt  City,  Ma  .  40.000 
16-Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  26,000 
17— BuffaKN:  Y....    26,000 

29— New  York 70.000 

22— Spr  field.  Mass...    26.000 

2*-Wash'nCUy 2^000 

2«-Brooklm 110,000 

26-N.  W^ford,  N.  Y.    20,000 


Total $1,266,000  | 


Total $1,265,000 

July. 

4— New  York $26,000 

4— Boston 600,000 

6-E.  Albany,  N.  Y.  600,000 
6— New  Orleans ....  86.000 
6— Plttsflold,  Mass...  80,000 
5— Milwaukee,  Wis..  100,000 
18— St  Joseph,  Mo..  4.^,000 
14— Milwaukee,  Wis.    26.000 


Total 1790,000  I  Total , .  ..$7,841,000 

Bbcapitulatiox. 

ThefoUmting  additional  tahU  thctc^i  the  ahore  l<mu 

during  each  months  comjtSred  tcith  thme  q/"1S60: 


1S61. 


1860. 


MOVTHS. 


11 


January.... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  .... 
November  . 
December.. 


$1 


\ 


00 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
KM) 
00 
KM) 


Total 188   $18,020,000  261  |  $16,679,000 


$1,276,000 

907,000 

2,172,000 

1,802,000 

1,161,000 

481,000 

1.6OS.00O 

1,278.000 

771:000 

826:000 

2,617,000 

l,8H00O 


Tho  following  is  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  fires  in  the  loyal  and  seceded  States : 


JJOVTHS. 

Loyal  SUtM. 

Secedsd 
&UICS. 

January 

$1,210,000 
852,000 
880,000 
812,000 
685,000 
960,000 
1,668,000 
722,000 
750,000 
810,000 
680,000 
841,000 

$210,000 

Febrnary 

60,000 

Marchyr..:..::.:::.:::::.:...;:: 

885  000 

April 

250,000 

May! ................ ::...:;. ; . . : : 

446.000 

Jane 

806,000 

July 

86,000 

Angnst 

600,000 

September 

40,000 

October   

November 

100.000 

December 

1,000,000 

Total 

$8,690.(H)0 

$9,880,000 

Add  to  the  above  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  fires  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  where  in  each  instance  the  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
also  the  value  of  property  destroyed  in  the 
South  and  West,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  products  of  Southern  plantations,  the  burn- 
ing of  railroads  and  other  bridges,  together 
with  private  houses,  barns,  haystacks,  &c., 
which  liave  been  destroyed  by  order  of  mil- 
itary commanders  on  both  sides,  and  the 
aggregate  would  be  increased  over  forty-five 
millions.  We  add  the  following  table  of 
estimates : 
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IiOSSM  wshowntbove , $18^020,000 

By  fires  that  destroyed  less  than  $20,000  each . . .  6,000,000 

Products  of  Southern  plautatious  mirned. 10,000,000 

Bridges  destroyed 6,000,000 

Vessels  burned 8,000,000 

BuildlDgs  burned  by  miliUry  ocders 2,000,000 

Farm  products  destroyed 1,000,000 

Total  value  of  property  destroyed  In  1861. . .  $  A020,000 

The  following  figures  show  the  losses  by  fires 
Id  the  United  States  during  the  past  eight  yeai*s : 


Yi*t- 

And  upwlrdi. 

Ttitit  Lou 

isa*..^. ,.♦.*.(.».*  .,*...,,,. 

$20.cna,oou 

ll,56l.(WV  ' 

im^^ouo 

lS,5WT,fhH^ 

|25^5i.x^'>iHi 

isaa,  *,,„...,.,. * 

'  ITANMS.INM} 

ISM, ,.,.,. 

*iT,IHH',<HHJ 

i<iat„ 

^l,0f>Ci.1>l)^J 

isea............. 

]a,0tiCi.{h30 

iBm 

!r2«XM»,iJij(> 

I§d0.„. ,. .,,»..,.,... 

£<j,(KM>,L)<K| 

1^1. „.. 

da.lM«v><^J 

TpJji]  m 

clplit  TP^ni*, 

#18L^14iK>0 

»IK5<.M.M.M,H) 

This,  although  insured,  is  a  positive  destruc- 
tion and  utter  loss  of  so  much  of  the  national 
capital,  amounting  very  nearly  to  $200,000,000 
in  8  years,  or  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
raised  in  California  in  the  same  period.  Under 
the  supposition  that  the  productions  of  the 
United  States  are  worth  $2,000,000,000,  which 
is  the  census  estimate,  and  that  the  dwellings  are 
worth  an  average  of  $500  each,  the  aggregate 
of  goods  and  dwellings  would  be  $5,000,000,000, 
and  the  annual  loss  by  fire  would  average  two- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  tonnage  value  of  the  United  States  is 
about. $250,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  vessels 
is  about  $18,000,000  per  annum,  which  would 
be  about  5  per  cent. 

The  marine  losses  for  three  years  were  as 
follows : 


VoTmu. 

LoM«iinISS9. 

IMO. 

ISftl. 

January. 

VeiMl  mod 

r  ■  ^  ^ 

$1         JOO 

]         500 

100 

].^:.„300 
1^1     100 
IT..  100 
1MTM.155 
]/!j    wo 
1,7  M, 700 
f.;>  .100 
],-..,  900 

V«M«1  ud 

$1      m 

1         KK) 
1         150 

:    .  100 

•:i!  ..MX) 

r.MiOO 

7  J -.JOO 

A  -  vKX) 

Ts'KX) 

1  :.  ■  wo 

1     -Ml    100 

1  !■.■;.  750 

Vm- 

Nil. 

42 
48 
68 
57 
48 
18 
81 
'28 
14 
25 
86 
47 

Vala*. 

$1,565,000 

1,291,820 

?,125,655 

1,857,405 

1,8U,100 

1,079,500 

650,600 

565,150 

177,600 

545,800 

1,299,900 

7H00O 

February 

April 

Mav 

(June.  •.••.«•••■> 

July 

AU^US^'.  T  r  T  .  T  T  .  r  - 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  vessels  and 

fi-elght 

Total  cargoes... 

$17,901,150 
10,578,420 

$18,825,000 
15,050,700 

452 

$12,765,000 
16,181,101 

Total  Marine.... 

Total  Fire 

Total  Lake 

37,479,570 

15,677,000 

1,081,011 

28382,000 

10,058,000 

1,156,015 

28,946,101 

45,020,000 

867,847 

Total  loss 

$54,157,581 

$45,590,015 

$74,838,448 

This  immense  loss  of  property  in  a  single 
year  testifies  to  the  abundance  of  the  national 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  risks  that  are  incurred 
through  the  elements  in  the  possession,  trans- 
mission, and  exchange  of  property.  The  agency 
of  the  insurance  companies  is  very  important 
in  dividing  up  this  loss  in  such  a  manner  that 


the  whole  capital  of  the  country  bears  it  rather 
than  individuals.  In  respect  of  the  fire  risks, 
each  State  has  diflferent  laws  that  govern  tho 
companies.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  most 
strict  regulations  prevail,  the  mutual  principle 
has  been  most  successful,  while  in  New  York 
the  joint  stock  principle  has  been  most  popular. 
Where  the  business  is  skilfully  conducted  on 
sound  principles,  the  mutual  system  seems  to 
offer  the  most  advantages,  but  each  has  its 
partisans,  and  in  different  States  the  local  pre- 
judices decide  to  some  extent. 

The  difficulties  of  the  year  1861  have  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  Insurance,  as  upon  most 
other  business.  The  decline  in  the  business  for 
the  year,  as  indicated  in  the  amount  of  risks, 
seems  to  have  been  about  10  per  cent.,  while 
the  losses  have  not  declined  proportionately. 
Less  marine  business  was  done,  because  onr 
shipping  trade  was  interfered  wilh  by  the 
operations  of  war,  and  what  was  done  was 
more  hazardous;  and  less  fire  business  was 
done,  because  merchants  held  less  stock,  and 
people  generally  had  less  money  to  pay  for 
premiums,  while  the  events  in  the  disturbed 
districts  involved  greater  loss.  The  Massachu- 
setts reports  for  the  year  1861,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1860,  give  results  as  follows: 


1800. 

1801. 

RISKS.       1    LOSSES. 

RISKS. 

LOSSES. 

Marine.... 
Fire 

$114,850,563 
379,024,707 

$3,714,093 
1,493,941 

$94,024,701 
855,987,806 

13,451.620 
1,S40,0C0 

Total 

Docreafc.. 

$493,975,270 

$5,208,035 

$450,012,007 
43;063,263 

$4,791,580 
416,456 

The  decrease  in  marine  business  was,  it  ap- 
pears, $24,000,000,  and  in  fire  business  $20,- 
000,000  in  these  Massachusetts  companies.  The 
business  was  divided  among  the  several  com- 
panies of  that  State  as  follows : 

JfassachusdU  Insurance. 


RISKS  AND   LOSSES.            |            1860. 

1861. 

Marine  Jiiskt, 

In  18  Stock  Companies 

In  13  Mutual  Marino   and 
Mutual  Flro  and  Marine.. 

$52,154,961.50 
69,195,601.50 

$S9,:65,893.00 
54,756,808.50 

Total  Marine 

$114,350,563.00 

146,710,128.70 
10,982,414.00 

221,982,165.12 

$94,024,701.50 

Firs  liisks. 

In  80  Btock  Companies 

In  5  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine 
In    01    Mutual    Fire   Com- 
panies •.......•.•«...•..•• 

126,101,635.03 
11,827,310.00 

218,658,361.00 

Total  Fire 

$879,624,707.82 
493,975,270.82 

1,834,893.06 
1,879,200.25 

1355,987,206.37 

Total  Rlgk8,Firo  and  Marine 
Marine  LoMe». 

In  19  Stock  Companies 

In    13  Mutual  Marine  and 
Mutual  Fire  and  Marino.. 

45S;012;007.S7 
1,600,605.80 
1,950,914.43 

Total  Marine  Losses. . . . 
Fire  Lom€9, 

In  27  Stock  Companies 

In  3  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine 
In  56  Mutual  Fire 

$8,714,093.81 

927,881.96 

9,433.75 

456,676.06 

$S,461,62a23 

968,266.09 
27,52S.10 
840,265,85 

Total  Fire  Locoes 

Total     Losses,     Fire      and 
Marine 

$1,493,941.76 
5,208,035.07 

$1,340,059.91 
4.791,580.20 

INSURANCE. 
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The  cominiflsioners,  in  respect  to  the  cost  of 
insurance,  remark :  *'It  would  be  interestinff 
to  infer  the  average  cost  to  policy-holders  and 
profit  to  the  companies  of  each  branch  of  in- 
surance, but  the  returns  lack  the  completeness 
and  distinctness  necessary  to  give  a  proper 
basis  of  facts.  In  the  marine  business,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  whole  or  the  average 
amount  of  risk  borne  or  business  done  during 
the  jear,  and  in  a  year  of  disturbance  like  the 
past,  the  amount  of  risk  outstanding  at  the  close 
18  hardly  an  indication  of  it  *  As  to  avera^ 
profits,  A  question  which  really  pertains  onTv 
to  Stock  Companies,  nothing  can  be  determineo, 
because  the  companies  are  chiefly  mixed,  in- 
suring both  fire  and  marine  risks,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  each  are  not  distinguished.  In  regard 
to  the  average  cost  to  the  policy-holder  of  the 
dollar  of  indenmity  for  loss  by  fire,  it  is  pos- 
sible more  nearly  to  approach  it,  in  regard  to 
the  two  classes  of  Stock  and  Mutual  Fire  Com- 
panies. In  the  Stock  Companies,  the  cash  re- 
ceived for  fire  risks  during  the  year,  and  in  the 
Mutual  Fire  Companies,  the  cash  received  less 
the  cash  dividend  returned  during  the  year, 
represent  very  nearly  the  whole  premium  for 
the  risks  borne  during  the  year  on  which  the 
losses  paid  have  occurred.  From  this  we  can 
esfflly  infer  how  much  the  policy-holder  has  on 
the  average  ha^  to  pay  in  each  year,  in  each 
class  of  companies,  for  every  dollar  of  indemnity 
he  has  received." 


la  I860. 

PreminnM. 

LOMt. 

CMi«r 

Stock  Companiefl 

Matual  Flrv  Companief 

#1,845,045.00 
638,780.00 

1927,832.00 
456,676.00 

9144.07 
117.W 

Total 

11,883,825.00 

1,288,826.00 
464,446.00 

91,884,508.00 

963,266.00 
849,285.00 

186.06 

la  1861. 

Stock  Companica 

Matual  Fire  Companies 

133,23 
180,U 

Total 

$1,737,772.00 

11,812,531.00 

132.40 

])orted  in  this  year  compared  with  last  is  as 
1  bllows : 

1860. 

1861. 

Stock  Com  panic* 

35 

14 
66 

84 

Mutual  Marine  and  Firo  and  Marine  Com- 
panics  ••«.••  •. « .1. ..« . ..     ..     .* 

13 

Mutual  Fire  CompanlvM. 

61 

Total 

114 

106 

The  whole  number  of  home  companies  re* 


The  laws  of  New  York,  where  the  hirgest 
amount  of  insurance  has  been  effected,  indicate 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  business.  Up  to  the  revision  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution in  1846,  it  was  usual  to  grant  special 
charters  for  the  incorporation  of  companies, 
and  fire,  marine,  and  afe  powers  were  often 
granted  to  one  and  the  same  company.  The 
growing  Jealousy  of  the  people  in  respect  to  all 
corporations,  led  to  the  enactment  of  general 
laws,  and  in  1649  a  general  insurance  law  was 
passed  by  which  any  number  of  persons  exceed- 
ing fifteen  might  organize  into  a  company  for 
fire  and  marine  insurance,  but  it  was  expressly 
ordered  that  no  company  insuring  lives  should 
take  any  other  kind  of  risks.  In  1853  a  new 
law  was  passed,  enacting  that  no  fire  company 
should  take  any  but  fire  and  internal  navigation 
risks. 

In  1886,  when  the  great  fire  of  1835  had 
swept  down  all  the  companies  of  that  di^,  11 
companies  on  the  mutual  plan  were  organized ; 
these  still  exist.  In  1887, 4  more  were  started, 
and  4  others  were  added  up  to  1849,  when 
under  the  general  law  42  were  started,  of  which 
9  only  remain.  Of  late  years,  the  increase  of 
companies  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  profits 
large.  In  the  last  8  years  the  21  companies 
organized  prior  to  1838  have  declared  an 
average  of  142  per  cent,  or  18  per  cent,  per 
annum  average.  The  dividends  of  other  com- 
panies are  not  so  large,  but  give  very  good  in- 
vestments. In  1861  the  New  York  State  com- 
panies were  as  follows : 


No. 

• 

AMCto. 

XtlPrtniami. 

hottn. 

DlTM«od«. 

RUU 

J*ew  York  .Toint  Stock  Fire 

06 
25 
13 
U 

$26,860,100 

Jl,867,108 
12,772,662 

$7,261,605 
1,029,167 

14,385,070 
2,376,660 

$3,084,441 
120,486 

f4S,408 

i2  469  000 

*flOO  Qtfi  OAd 

"         Mutual       "        

"         Marino 

"         Life  Insurance.. 

'  * 

*  • 

Total  New  York 

$66,000,200 

$26,002,501 

$4,853,830  $2,460,090 

$916,474,955 

The  Mutual  Fire  Companies,  now  in  New 
York  State,  compare  as  follows: 


1853., 
1859., 
1860. 
1861., 


No. 

AiMta. 

62 
23 
27 

25 

$11,631,914 
4,798,506 
4,128,101 
4,560,159 

This  indicates  the  decline  of  the  mutual 
principle  in  the  State  as  applied  to  Fire  Insur- 
ance. These  are  mostly,  nowever,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,,  while  the  Stock  Companies 
are  more  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  the  ex- 
isting Stock  Companies  21  were  organized  prior 
to  1838 ;  under  the  act  of  1849,  38 ;  and  under 
the  act  of  1853,  37  were  organized,  making  the 
total  of  96.    Of  these  11,  with  a  capital  pf  $1,- 


900,000,  were  organized  in  1869.  In  addition 
to  the  New  York  companies  doing  business  in 
New  York,  there  are  English  companies,  and 
also  large  institutions  chartered  in  other 
States.  Formerly,  or  up  to  1836,  foreigners 
could  do  business  in  New  York  only  by  paying 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent.  This  was  reducea  to  2 
per  cent.,  and  this  tax  gave  a  revenue  of  $3,188^ 
or  $813  per  annum  more  than  was  derived  from 
the  10  per  cent  tax.  The  two  great  fires  of 
1885  and  1845  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
having  as  much  capital  applied  to  the  insurance 
of  city  property  as  possible.  Instead  of  keep* 
ing  foreign  capital  out  by  a  high  tax,  it  was 
manifestly  advantageous  feat  a  portion  of  the 
city  losses  should  be  borne  by  that  capital. 
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FIBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  ISTEW  YOEK  AND  BEOOKLYN,  Foe  thx  Ykab  ekdiho  Dec  81, 1861, 
according  to  the  Official  Returns  made  to  the  J^ate  Insurance  Department. 


Date  of 
Orgtniia- 


Namb  or  Coicpiar. 


CUrtarad 
CapiuL 

Toul  AimU  on 
D«c.ll,  isei. 

ToUl  Pr«- 

miutM  receiTed 

in  1861. 

Total  loeom*. 

Frior  LoMct 
paid  in  1861. 

LoMMpakl  for 
18ei. 

1800,000 

1287,968 

$45,768 

^61.185 

18.480 

$i7,m 

150,000 

159,659 

20,865 

81,861 

7,717 

100,000 

107,228 

6,671 

10,488 

.... 

465 

150,000 

206,068 

48,849 

60,456 

185 

14.744 

200,000 

298,896 

60,680 

78,924 

1,192 

11,799 

200,000 

209,078 

54,746 

68,916 

7,618 

28,117 

250,000 

256,751 

74,625 

94171 
:68;792 

27,907 

44,816 

160,000 

210,721 

51,486 

1,890 

15,780 

150,000 

Si®'^l 

H879 

116,777 

5,695 

41,686 

200,000 

226,608 

29,064 

44,118 

4,262 

9,785 

150,000 

168,299 

26,784 

84,918 

2,600 

11,081 

200,000 

272,409 

88,972 

62,048 

4,463 

11,8S9 

•    158,000 

278,978 

76,748 

91,067 

9,061 

9,992 

150,000 

162,066 

18,191 

22,062 

•  • . 

7,W5 

150,000 

882,618 

80,069 

100,881 

6,876 

19,416 

210,000 

824,708 

47,524 

69,687 

1,896 

21,066 

250,000 

800,285 

49,884 

63,616 

4,617 

8,545 

200,000 

226,853 

44.257 

69,177 

6328 

10,247 

200,000 

226,227 

82.260 

46,803 

2,163 

11,971 

200,000 

218,486 

22,060 

86.227 

7.809 

13,206 

200,000 

278,821 

66,299 

84,530 

7,296 

28,058 

260,000 

280,764 

67,070 

86,816 

26,123 

60,282 

600,000 

1,071,618 

276,640 

842,267 

24,215 

108,610 

200,000 

299,687 

128,751 

150,045 

13,800 

64,710 

800,000 

411,878 

69,268 

87,207 

6,886 

6,855 

600,000 

286,227 

54,844 

73,019 

8.064 

18.857 

200,000 

270,064 

48,188 

65.858 

9,265 

3,548 

200,000 

244,656 

68,216 

67,586 

9,318 

a3,8l8 

150,000 

171,707 

41,878 

60.686 

9,708 

28,858 

60,000 

64,685 

17,060 

17.076 

.... 

8,486 

204,000 

261,081 

69,087 

74,423 

7,696 

24402 

160,000 

157.sn 

20,052 

80,448 

6,767 

12,618 

150,000 

u:.*:^ 

27,862 

87,838 

227 

6,267 

200,000 

^HUJT 

186,240 

162,606 

8,049 

65.580 

160,000 

U>",.^19 

14,246 

25,380 

6,268 

8,036 

200,000 

2I(J.H4 

81,800 

44,367 

10.686 

11,775 

200,000 

229,166 

63,808 

68,666 

6,978 

16.882 

200,000 

m.^m 

42,471 

67.142 

9,176 

81,077 

200,000 

24^,010 

87,485 

62,777 

.... 

8,267 

200,000 

tf^2.400 

20,094 

35,178 

2,145 

2,816 

160,000 

fsT^iWi 

85,843 

46,613 

4,160 

10,076 

200,000 

e.M  :iii6 

46,198 

69,788 

6.002 

5,793 

150,000 

1>1,GVI 

47,814 

68,430 

10,050 

14.498 

1,000,000 

l,52l,1i^8 

829,908 

919,299 

181,932 

403,843 

200,000 

210,L»:i 

89,489 

57,671 

18,886 

14.229 

260,000 

aoKjn 

98,247 

122,043 

15,104 

84481 

200,000 

243.218 

64,064 

79,158 

6,204 

85,121 

200,000 

217793 

19,188 

88,113 

8.289 

1,523 

150,000 

loft.eso 

22,908 

88,897 

8,806 

9,^5S 

200,000 

»:U,Hi>: 

64,682 

79.859 

1,869 

26,422 

200,000 

m%mr» 

62,466 

73.271 

9.v^^l 

4,694 

150.010 

Ifi&.lTD 

88,599 

48,670 

1,020 

8,442 

280,000 

13f,^u0 

48,149 

66,891 

2.188 

7,570 

150,000 

64.406 

64,626 

6,400 

26.891 

300,000 

ui^im 

94.362 

119,469 

12,958 

62,464 

150,000 

i^.m) 

88,485 

62,689 

7,182 

15,468 

200.000 

^l^lsiS 

48,799 

63,692 

6,411 

18.9(H 

500,000 

tm.m 

139,082 

171,941 

13,589 

68,838 

250.000 

m\n\) 

219,698 

241,826 

9,345 

125,228 

200,000 

2<t/2G9 

110,217 

127,609 

6,539 

47,S51 

150.000 

lfn,429 

42,911 

65.276 

1,800 

4,210 

200,000 

250,JH)3 

58,638 

70.756 

9,414 

22.190 

200.000 

ii4r,57i> 

48,091 

68.834 

8.663 

13.728 

200.000 

.'iiiJi.BiilQ 

94,432 

118,021 

2,480 

81.059 

800,000 

a>HJl4 
lSlJ->) 

118,748 

148,619 

81,384 

62.282 

150.000 

41,699 

63,864 

6,656 

14,076 

150,000 

nm-m 

82.891 

46,289 

2,084 

7,286 

200,000 

i^ssnt 

47.616 

65,691 

2,046 

14,352 

200,000 

i^.^i^ 

68,457 

81,476 

6,4(K) 

80,732 

200,000 

2tHjn 

29,204 

48.485 

6,658 

2,709 

800,000 

a&7,a7a 

65,906 

90,950 

1,585 

9.861 

210,000 

S16,23S 

70,700 

91,059 

6,268 

26,414 

200,000 

25rt,»lB 

68.606 

71,169 

8,495 

17,610 

200,000 

2s7,iai 

82,899 

101,148 

6.660 

87.100 

250,000 

aT6„M4 

69.680 

87,183 

29,740 

29,467 

850,000 

414,^3 

46,713 

73.488 

94 

4,541 
107,B90 

150,000 

3Wi,5iJ3 

148,681 

184,896 

46,915 

200,000 

264  OSS 

71,086 

88.329 

8.394 

26,531 

200,000 

m^^n 

101,847 

11.S201 

10,800 

65,467 

150,000 

]ffiiK^8 

86,918 

47.888 

5,569 

16.725 

150,000 

ni.JiTo 

25,911 

84,719 

1,000 

7,811 

200,000 

2S^■^aJ5 

194,192 

209,714 

44,136 

88,722 

200,000 

£,^,■^^18 

82,146 

100,409 

6,247 

83.674 

150.000 

3!IW  i\A^ 

66,748 

87,856 

12,217 

84,140 

200,000 

Z^'.'ni-.Z 

118.529 

129.012 

18,594 

81,610 

200,000 

246,478 

56,986 

72,618 

4,884 

81,776 

1824. 
1868. 
1860. 
1811. 
1857. 
1859. 
1868. 
1861. 
1861. 
1868. 
1857. 
1849. 
1824. 
1860. 
1886. 
1883. 
1850. 
1858. 
1859. 
1869. 
1860. 
1868. 
1868. 
1858. 
1806. 
1685. 
1860. 
1868. 
1858. 
1861. 
1825. 
1868. 
1859. 
1858. 
1857. 
1857. 
1859, 
1867. 
1884. 
1849. 
1862. 
1852. 
1858. 
1868. 
1856. 
1886. 
1867. 
1859. 
1856. 
1862, 
1824. 
1853, 
1787. 
1866. 
1866. 
1858. 
1833. 
1852. 
1821. 
1858. 
1857. 
1853. 
1852. 
1860, 
1852. 
1851. 
1862. 
1886. 
1863. 
1856. 
1888, 
1828. 
1882. 
1850. 
1828. 
1852. 
1834. 
1851. 
1868. 
1851. 
1858. 
1863. 
1866, 
1862. 
1857. 
1858, 


jEtna 

Adriatic 

Albany  City 

Albany,  of  Albany 

American 

American  Exchange. . . . 

Arctic 

Astor 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn 

Bceknuui 

Brevoort 

Broadway 

Brooklyn 

Central  Park 

Citizena',  Brooklyn. .... 

City 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Commerce,  Albany.... 
Commerce,  Fire,  N.  Y. . 

Commercial 

Commonwealth 

Continental 

Corn  Exchange 

Eagle 

East  River 

Empire  City 

Excelsior. 

Exchange 

Farmers'  Joint  Stock... 

Firemen's 

Firemen's  Fund 

Firemen's  Tru&t,  Brooklyn 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Qebhard 

Gcrmania. 

Goodhne 

Greenwich. 

Grocers* 

Hamilton 

Hanover 

Harmony 

Homo 

Hope 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Importers'  and  Traders*. . . 

Indemnity 

Irving  

Jefferson 

KInps  County,  Brooklya . . 

Knickerbocker. 

Lafayette,  Brooklyn. 

Lamar 

Lenox 

Long  Island,  Brooklyn. . . . 

Lorillard 

Manhattan 

Market 

Mechanics',  Brooklyn 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'. .. 

Mercantile 

Merchants' 

Metropolitan 

Montauk,  Brooklyn. 

Nassau,  Brooklyn 

National 

New  Amsterdam. 

New  World. 

New  York— Bowery 

New  York  Equitable 

N.  Y.  Fire  and  Marine 

Niagara 

North  American 

North  River 

North  Western,  Oswega . . 

Pacific 

Park 

People's 

Peter  Cooper. 

Phoenix,  Brooklyn 

Relief. 

Republic 

Resolute 

Rutgers. 
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FIB£  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN— CoxrcnrBD.    , 


OiS»i»^ 
tioa. 

Nim  OF  GOMTAVT. 

CapiuL 

ToUlAMtoon 
Dm.  SI,  1841. 

ToUlPr^ 
in  1861. 

TolAllMOM. 

PrUw  Lo«M 
paid  iB  1841. 

UiMpald  fbr 
1881. 

Stock 
Divf- 

1856 

Secorlty 

1800,000 
160,000 
150,000 
800,000 
200,000 
150,000 
850,000 
400,000 
150.000 

.1648,045 
176,304 
160,616 
328,0S8 
860,158 
176,863 
828,344 
498,178 
304,164 

1888,674 
49,387 
68,188 
68,583 
49,428 
48,766 
68,643 
161,S88 
78,077 

♦43,385 
8,560 
5,967 
4,451 
8.350 
735 
1,698 
86,753 
4,Jj53 

$147,416 
16,7b6 
15,696 
12,849 
5,747 
5,040 
9,821 
89,313 
87,065 

T 

1858  ... 

St  Marks 

6 

1^}2 

St.  NlcholM..... , 

T 

ISM 

Standard 

6 

IS51     .. 

StUTTMant. r . 

13 

1856  ... 

Tradesmexi^B 

7i 

1^4 

United  States 

10 

laso 

Washington. 

&i 

1S88.... 

Williai«Bbargh  City 

Total  1861 

14 

130,437,010 
20,482,860 

126,784,901 
86,860,190 

$7,881,926 
T.261,696 

♦8,487.488 

♦986,188 

13,888,498 
8,984,441 

Total  1860 

Psonr  DiviDSSDS  zx  1361— Ttao  American,  60;  Continental,  85;  Lorillard,  80;  Market,  45;  Resolute,  30  per  cent 


FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  OTHER  STATES  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1861. 
Ji4tums  to  SuperinUndtnt  of  ITeio  York  In4urane6  I>€partmmUt/br  Tear  ending  Dee.  81, 1S61. 


HmUot 
btorpo- 

VxMM  AMD   LOCATIOV. 

C»piul. 

Toul  AiMta. 

Frtml«iM 
1881. 

iwlor  to 
1841. 

Low*  Pali  iw 

1841. 

Ntt  MBont  of 
RUkt  written 
in  1861. 

•Is 

1619.... 

i^''4nft,  Hartford 

11,600,000 
377,500 

150,000 
800,000 
150,000 
250,000 
800,000 
800,000 

860,000 
800,000 
400,000 
.      600,000 
150,000 
150,000 
200,000 

600,000 
150,000 
400,000 
150,000 
600,000 
800,000 
160,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
400,000 

800,000 
200,000 
113,900 

150,000 

♦8,158,140 
719,588 

818,818 
672,400 
8A5.924 
802,814 
895,645 
834,048 

784,778 
818,189 
8,820,006 
890,580 
195,873 
175,518 
888,804 

1,188,846 
171,525 

1,009,481 
195,764 
788,269 
887,887 
844,796 
883,787 
897,209 
801,167 
686.654 
600,701 

866,616 
412,086 
120,677 

212,890 

|1,8§7,705 
66,017 

84,020 
807,163 

65,745 
149.645 

65.185 

69,548 

875,866 
58,675 

1S0.068 

659.585 
75,881 
48.223 

162,649 

867,120 
82.106 
69,181 
77,877 

119,202 
92.974 
68,514 
42,727 

140,421 
66,191 

117,S10 

879,459 

115,278 
174.511 
24,067 

118,765 

$167,986 

84.656 

82,573 
88,170 
6,504 
8,600 

43,496 

8ii74 
67,766 
81,187 
9.361 
8,418 

87,056 
l,«il6 
9,074 
7,424 
17,914 
80.539 
80,650 
8,866 
20.T25 
12,518 
13,067 
57,411 

24,805 

10,495 
174 

16,667 

$647,679 
12,627 

66.000 
72,851 
68,060 
106,084 
48,881 
42,589 

189.078 
28,013 
4«i,794 

819,324 
60,212 
8\501 

118,364 

875,467 
12,288 
66,871 
63.933 
78,767 
68,279 
50,507 
61,677 

128,284 
26,694 
81,544 

260,610 

64,711 

111,0S3 

8,950 

101,109 

)188,874,218 
11,787,968 

7,881,884 
4,658,870 
6,25^884 
18,292,978 
10,656,404 
6,622,821 

41,812,781 
9,166,266 
84,167,769 
60,286,706 
7,465,470 
4,612.862 
9,209,698 

;.i,.--  1:94 
■■■:... -:62 

■■  :■    ;67 

1./.  ■.l;-34 

•,'  ■    ■    88 

r>0 

\U 

60 

.        ■   ^4S 

'h7 

..     100 

11,906,606 

20,903,148 

2,817,181 

11,106,557 

12 

ISIO.... 
1868.... 

American,  Philadelphia. . . 

Atlantio  Fire  and  Marine, 

Providence 

18 

1818.... 

American,  Boston 

80 

1881.... 
1847.... 
1S55.... 
1850.... 
1S85.... 

American!  Providence..... 

City  Firo,  Hartford 

Cit7  Fire,  New  Haven. . . 

ConnecUcut,  Hartford 

Delaware  Mutoal  Bafetj, 
Philadelphia. 

16 
8 
10 
10 

10 

1354.... 
1829.... 

ISIO.... 
1851.... 

1853.... 

Eliot,  Boston 

Franklin,  Philadelphia.... 
Hartford,  Hartford j 

Hope,  Providence 

10 
83 

18».... 

1794.... 

Home,  New  Haven 

Insurance   Co.    of   North 
America,  Phila 

11 

IS 

1847..., 
1822.... 
1357.... 
1816.... 
1857.... 
1851.... 
1KS8.... 
1S57.... 

isoe.... 

1325.... 

Jersey  City,  Jersey 

ManafiMturers\  Boston .... 

Massasoit,  Springfield 

Merchants',  Boston. 

Merchants*,  Hartford. 

Merchants*,  Providence. . . 
North  American.  Boston.. 
North  American,  Hartford. 

Norwich,  Norwich 

Nfttfonnl,  Boston 

10 

^. 

12 
4 
84 
10 
5 
18 
10 

1854.... 
1S20.... 

PhcDnix,  Hartford 

Providence     Washington, 
Providence 

9 

1M9.... 

1559.... 
1S52.... 

Springfield  Fire  de  Marine. 

Thames,  Norwich 

Western      Maasaohnsetts, 
Pittsflold 

IS 

4 

Total  1861 

19,101,400 
9,191,100 

$16,510,518 
17,412,196 

$5,441,111 
6,143.106 

$721,026 

$8,172,460 
4,466,028 

$578,810,728 
558,479,426 

Total  1860 

.^Gnr A.— $18,227,584  of  risks  was  inland  navigation ;  premiam  thereon,  $173,282  63,  and  loss  $15,346  18 ;  fire  losse^ 
$700,269  80. 

Dbi^wars  Mutual.— Marine  portion  of  risks  written  $26,881,763 ;  perpetual  flro  ditto,  $26,600. 

Amsbican,  Boston.— Fire  premium,  $22,512  59 ;  marine,  $184,624  80. 

Fbakkltn,  PmLADBLPHXA.— Amount  of  risks  written  as  in  this  table  represents  only  the  temporary  fire  risks.  The 
Company  holds  $86,652,985  of  perpetual  fire  risks.  The  officers  of  Franklin  did  give  an  estimate  of  **  reinsurance,"  and  the 
Snperintendent  put  it  down  at  50  per  cent 

HoMS,  New  Havxn.— Marine  risks  written  in  1861,  $1,993,893  75,  and  inland  navigation,  $120,445.  This  Company 
has  given  up  marine  business. 

Jkbskt  Citt  Fins.— Perpetual  fire  risks  written  $9,000. 

MANurACTCRBRs',  BoSTON.— Marine  risks  written  $12,271,915 ;  premium  thereon,  $218,619  48 ;  flro  premium,  $71,917  10. 

Mbbchants',  Bostok.— Marine  risks,  included  in  returns,  $2,964^859 ;  fire  premium,  $60,496  78. 

Mbroqamtb',  Pboviobhok.— Marino  risks,  included  in  returns,  $2,183,180. 

Natiohal,  Bostoic.— This  Company  returned  $200,000  of  capital  to  stockholders  in  1361.  Marine  premium,  cash  and 
note,  $87,457  4i.  »  *-  y        ,^ 

IicsuBAHOB  CovPAirr  or  Nobth  Ambrxoa,  PniLADELPniA.— Marino  portion  of  premium  returned,  $857,120  77;  fire. 
$36,406  81 ;  marine  loss  paid,  $260,911  66 ;  fire  ditto,  $51,612  91. 
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Number  <^  Firtt  in  New  Tork^  1854-lSOQ.  AnumtU  in- 
sured on  properly  damaged  and  lost  by  fire.  Amount 
paid  for  tot  ana  damage  by  fire. 


188a 


TlABIi 

No.  of 
Flm. 

JUDOOBt 

AmooBtpaid 
forloM 

•DddUMIC*. 

1855 

844 

816 
886 
«03 
810 
897 

$8,140,980 
4,011,848 
4,056,092 
2,948,485 
2,648.795 
5,416,700 

$941,147 

1856 

1,267,813 
782,014 
682,108 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1,100,290 

I860 

lim;^ 

Ayerage  of  six  yean. . 

2,004 
884 

$29,217,845 
8,702,974 

$6,064,260 
1.010,710 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1860,  during 
which  the  number  of  fires  was  excessive,  the 
return  shows  the  normal  regularity  which  the 
result  of  similar  statistics  in  the  Old  World 
naturally  led  us  to  expect.  The  average  num- 
ber of  fires  per  annum,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  is  884,  from  which  1860  difTers  by  an 
excess  of  63.  The  average  in  the  years  1855- 
1869  is  821,  and  the  greatest  variation  in  any 
one  year  is  reduced  from  over  15  per  cent,  to 
less  than  7  per  cent. 

Column  2  exhibits  the  amount  reported  as 
insured  on  the  property  damaged,  or  destrgyed 
by  the  fires.  Taking  the  years  from  June, 
1854,  to  May,  1860,  as  a  basis,  the  amount  paid 
is  to  the  amount  insured  on  the  property  as 
27.96 :  100. 

There  are  many  interesting  deductions  which 
might  be  made  from  this  table,  though  until 
much  more  detailed  records  are  preserved,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  reduce  fire  insurance  to  a 
mathematical  basis  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  the  groundwork  of  life  insurance.  The 
Fire  Marshal  is  doing  much,  but  his  labors  are 
not  so  valuable  as  they  would  be,  were  the  com- 
panies to  publish  a  detailed  report  of  the  risks 
and  losses  of  their  respective  business.  A  rough 
estimate  may  be  made  of  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty insured  in  New  York  City  by  assuming  the 
amount  of  premiums  on  risks  "  up  town  "  and 
"  down  town  "  as  the  total  premium  received 
for  insurance  in  New  York.  This  was  stated 
in  Mr.  Birney's  "Assessment  Report  for  ac- 
count of  Fire  Patrol,"  as  follows : 

1859 $2,196,367 

I860 2,142,500 

If  we  assume  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  all 
the  companies  and  for  all  hazards  to  be  40 
cents,  then  the  total  amount  of  property  in- 
sured in  this  will  be — 

In1859 $549,091,760 

InlSOO 685,625,000 

The  assumption  here  is  necessarily  wide  of 
the  truth,  because  the  two  districts  do  not 
embrace  all  the  property  insured  in  the  city, 
and  the  supposea  rate  per  cent,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  in  error  as  is  the  valuation  of  the 
property.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
umount  paid  for  loss  is  to  the  total  amount  in- 
sured in  the  city  as '2008836 :  100. 

The  insurance  on  inland  transportation  has 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  tlie  extension 
of  western  commerce.  The  Lake  losses  in  the 
past  year  were  as  follows : 


VmmU. 

Oarfo. 

ToUl. 

Pt^ftm ..... 

$886,808 
8271778 

$160,575 
880,859 

$497,888 
658,682 

BftU 

Total 

1664,681 

$491,484 

$1,156,015 

1861. 


Ve«Ml«. 

C«go. 

ToCAl. 

Bteam 

1217,280 
256,120 

f85.345 
808,602 

#802.625 

Btil 

564,723 

Total 

$478,400 
191,181 

1898,947 
97,487 

$867,847 

Decrease. 

258.666 

The  value  of  steam  tonnage  on  the  Lakes  has 
been  $5,473,800,  and  of  sail  tonnage,  $6,888,- 
650.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the 
losses  by  steam  and  sail  vessels ;  also,  that  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  last  year  was  much 
less  than  in  1860. 

In  ocean  navigation,  the  past  has  been  by  no 
means  a  favorable  year.  The  great  loss  of 
business  growing  out  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
trade  was  followed  by  many  disasters  through 
the  enemy's  privateers,  which  however  did  not 
fall  upon  the  insurers.  The  marine  companies, 
however,  were  enabled  to  charge  and  obtain 
higher  rates  for  war  risks,  which  greatly  im- 
proved their  condition. 

The  premiums  and  losses  of  the  New  York 
City  companies  were  as  follows: 

Pmnlanu.  Lowwl 

Marine  InsnraDoea $7,621,913  4,284,470 

Fire  Insurances 7,281,926  1,T5S,«81 

Total. ....^ $14,868,689  6,998401 

The  leading  marine  companies  of  New  York 
were  as  follows : 


Total  Premium. 

Premium  marked 
off  MM  earned. 

Atlantic... 

$5,814,576  88 

$4,155,165  78 

$2,811,660  29 

•Union 

725,744  22 

518,062  84 

162,077  78 

Pacific 

680,185  67 

589,098  48 

886.696  37 

tMercantlle.. 

1,085,002  84 

847,972  68 

615,088  61 

ICoiumbian.. 
Keptnne  .... 

982,695  61 

969,078  41 

645,990  88 

447,791  67 

848,886  19 

239,791  81 

Washington. 

259,999  81 

205,6^87 

123,180  07 

Anchor 

228,661  67 

176,926  67 

Commercial.. 

845,584  98 

682,405  83 

492,6S<9  16 

Qt  Western. 

2,960,610  97 

2,418,110  B4 

1,98«),770  62 

N.  Y.  Mutual 

1,041,071  82 

799,058  60 

6.^.792  82 

Orient     ** 

510,804  76 

.... 

4:?'=',454  00 

Bun         « 

1,494,160  00 

1,856,426  00 

1,094,566  00 

Total,  1361.. 

$16,521,840  20 

$12,827,911  92 

$7,902,168  68 

"      I860.. 

17,859,948  16 

12,620,210  04 

10,74^,814  23 

On  the  results  of  the  year  the  trustees  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  after  reserving  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  and  paying  six  per  cent,  inter- 
eet  on  outstanding  scrip,  direct  payment  of  the 
scrip  of  1860,  on  4th  February,  and  declare  a 
new  scrip  dividend  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  net 
earned  premiums  of  1861.  This  makes  the 
total  profits  of  the  company  for  nineteen  and  a 
half  years,  $12,940,210. 

*  The  premium  includes  $45,400  46  for  fire  riskf,  and  the 

losses  $10,758  44,  on  same  account 
t  Losses  include  *'  estimate  of  losses  not  a<yusted.'' 
X  The  Columbian  statement  is  for  fourteen  months'*  basl- 

ness,  owing  to  alteration  of  closing  period  for  financial  year. 

Pacific  losses  include  estimate  of  claims  aseortainod  but  not 

due. 
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The  Union,  however,  upon  a  less  extent  of 
business,  declared  a  dividend  of  81  per  cent,  on 
the  net  earnings  for  1861 ;  also  a  payment  of  six 
per  cent,  interest  on  old  scrip,  and  after  reserv- 
ing one  million  dollars,  directs  a  pavment  of  50 
per  cent,  of  the  scrip  of  1854,  on  4th  Febrnary. 

The  Pacific  pays  6  per  cent,  interest  on  out- 
standing scrip,  and  declares  a  new  scrip  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent,  on  the  business  of  1861. 

The  Mercantile  has  improved  its  business  con- 
siderably, paying  6  per  cent,  interest  on  scrip, 
4  per  cent,  dividend  to  stockholders,  and  de- 
claring a  new  scrip  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  on 
Uie  net  earnings  of  1861. 

The  Columbian  has  suffered  the  most  severe- 
ly in  the  year,  and  is  obliged  to  reciUl  the  bal- 
ance of  the  scrip  issue  of  1858.  The  company 
shows  assets  of  $918,458  50,  and  paid  8^  per  ct. 

The  Neptune  has  also  been  unfortunate,  and 
has  to  recall  $28,300  of  the  outstanding  scrip. 
The  assets  of  the  company  are  $454,784  12. 

The  Washingt^on  is  making  a  profit  of 
$18,004  T5,  but  is  content  with  paying  seven 
per  cent,  interest  on  outstanding  scrip,  and 
shows  a  clear  asset  of  $251,283  59. 

The  different  companies  throughout  the 
country  do  not  make  such  concentrated  reports 
as  that  they  can  be  annually  collected  into  a 
general  table  for  annual  comparison,  by  which, 
&  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  it,  to  observe 
the  gradual  increase  of  property  covered  by 
insurance.  The  following  brings  together  a 
few  of  the  aggregates,  which  carry  the  gross 
amount  in  excess  of  2,050  millions.  All  the 
risks  taken  by  the  companies  of  the  United 
States,  would  swell  the  amount  to  at  least 
)2,500,000,000.  According  to  the  leading  re- 
ims,  however,  the  capital  employed  and  the 

uount  at  risk  with  the  fire  companies,  were  in 
i860  as  follows : 


Cmtpxsix*. 

No. 

Capltnl  and 

Auota. 

Fin  rlika. 

New  York  Stock 

New  York  Mutual 

\T<MMM>i»h  TliM^tfA.  .  ,  .  , , 

96 
28 
99 
28 
6 

12 

10 

1 

1 

18 

2 
9 

*2fl,328,3S4 
4,793,e<»« 
6,858,100 

2,41*9,683 
5,8«,68« 
0,510,601 
1T9,71S 
868,995 
749,803 
952,853 

6,783,081 

$829,88.8,668 

87,186,107 

855,687,806 

N«w  Hampshire 

Providence 

80,784,084 
26,648,148 

Connectlcat 

279,882,184 

PhiladelphU 

189,229,874 

JerseT  dtv 

5,281,061 

PeoriA,  IlL 

6,606,877 

OlllciiiP&ti ......... 

14,000,000 

Augusta,  Oft ......  r 

7,000.000 

ChftirlA.<tQn , . ,  ^ , . . 

98,000,800 

New  Orleans 

221,100,000 

$2,109,294,804 

In  addition  to  this  are  other  amounts,  proba- 
bly $50,000,000  of  risks  taken  by  English  com- 
panies. This  vast  amount  of  property  insured 
against  fire,  is  the  growth  of  the  last  50  years, 
and  it  may  be  compared  advantageously  with 
the  amount  of  risks  abroad : 

Great  Britain  fire  risks $8,905,452,665 

France  fire  risks 6,500,000,000 

Germany  fire  rUks 4,000,000,000 

UnitedStates 2,000,000,000 

Life  insurance,  which  in  England  has  flour- 
ished about  150  years  on  a  scientific  basis,  has 
^nly  of  late  years  made  much  progress  in  the 


United  States,  but  seems  of  late  to  meet  with 
more  encouragement  from  the  public.  In  New 
York  there  are  altogether  12  companies  doing 
business,  which  have  a  very  good  standing.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  more  strict  attention 
is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  institution,  and 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  there  is 
justly  regarded  with  respect,  where  it  confines 
itself  to  the  legitimate  objects  for  which  it  is 
created.  Its  reputation  is,  however,  at  times 
damaged  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  and 
objectionable  matter.  The  law  of  Massachu- 
setts requires  that  all  companies  that  undertake 
to  do  business  there,  shall  furnish  such  full  re- 
turns as  will,  upon  analysis,  justify  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  the  company.  These  provisions 
are  so  rigid,  ^at  while  many  companies  might 
object,  the  fact  that  a  company  does  do  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts  acts  as  an  indorsement  to 
its  standing.  As  this  return  for  18C1  embraces 
the  leading  companies,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  Uie  operations.  (See  table  A  on  the 
following  page.) 

The  following  gives  the  computed  aggregate 
operations  for  many  years : 

Whofs  Lift  Policies  of  yinfUenL(feIntntrance  CompanttB 
doing  Ouainen  in  JfassacAusetU,  outst<indin{f  yortmber 
1, 1S61,  arranged  according  to  ths  years  in  tchich  they 
tcsre  issued f  each  year  ending  Hovemhtr  L 


Xamb«r 

RaUoof 

Tkak. 

of 

PollolM. 

Amoant  Iniared. 

Net  Value. 

ValQo  to 
Amoant. 

1880 

1 

$2,000  00 

$1,044  &4 

62.28 

1834 

S 

^00O0O 

2,609  12 

52.16 

1885 

1 

5,000  00 

1,737  45 

84.76 

1837 

1 

l..VX>  00 

C24  12 

41.61 

lais 

1 

8,000  00 

990  87 

8a.oi 

1889 

1 

1,000  00 

408^ 

46.83 

1840 

1 

2.000  00 

1.0G6  78 

68.83 

1848 

105 

4'iC,!<74  98 

161,272  18 

86.80 

lSt4 

201 

-^'   45  66 

248,f>82  96 

8&20 

1&15 

Ml 

1       :    167  17 

657,151  07 

80.25 

1M6 

1,120 

:'■-.■  :.'iSl  46 

871,927  13 

26.7T 

1847 

1,854 

:■■>-■  m  78 

997,125  00 

26.84 

1&48 

1,W5 

;30  96 

1,000,242  45 

22.79 

1849 

2,600 

<-  i        06  00 

1,821,265  21 

20.87 

1850 

2,781 

(I.--:!  28  68 

1,282,776  05 

19.45 

1851 

2,440 

r.  ..    o9  20 

1,015,489  83 

17.44 

1852 

1,610 

I     -    '71  91 

eS3,C17  14 

15.95 

1853 

1,986 

1  >  -  -m  11 

707,859  70 

14.42 

1854 

2,840 

C:  \  1-.-.72  42 

801.269  43 

12.44 

1855 

2,195 

-;.:.■■.■.  141  26 

705,f>S2  96 

11.08 

1858 

2,897 

Ti  -     190  02 

755.220  58 

9.83 

1857 

8,209 

•-.  i-T  ■..85  44 

671,931  04 

7.91 

1853 

4.085 

n.:    .:70  98 

701,741  69 

6.99 

1859 

5,974 

]Ti'.:-'85  08 

752,169  45 

4.41 

1S60 

8,818 

-:.-■-. '17  26 

728,897  42 

8.20 

1861 

8,094 

■^-.■'.■■Vw52  81 

898,424  21 

,1.90 

AddiUons. 

t  ..89  85 

6»,818  05 

42-93 

Totals.. 

68,848 

$144,258,449  48 

$14,424,748  81 

10.00 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  disruption  of 
political  and  social  ties,  and  the  suspension  of 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  which  characterized  the 
year  embraced  in  this  report,  the  business  of 
life  insurance  advanced,  though  not  so  rapidly 
as  during  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate 
amount  insured  by  the  nineteen  companies  doing 
business  in  Massachusetts  was  $152,937,587  on 
the  1st  November,  1861,  against  $151,321,229  in 
1860.  Thus  the  new  business  has  on  the  whole 
a  little  more  than  filled  the  chasm  caused  by 
the  war,  which  at  once  swept  away  large  num- 
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TABLE  A 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  STANDING,  ON  THE  1§t  OP  NOVEMBER,  1861,  OF  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  C0MPANIE3 
DOING  BUSINESS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  CONSIDERED  AS  MUTUAL  COMPANIES. 


Names  or  CoMTAinu. 

No.  of 
Policlet. 

Amount  Insured. 

ofPoliclM,or 

oompat«d  Preminm 

Reserre. 

Net  Aneti  or 

actual  Preminta 

Be»ervc.(exo lading 

CapUaL) 

Receipts  of  tbc 

Tc^ar,  utt  ioclodisg 

Interest  from 

Capital. 

Espcnwforthe 

Year.  incU-UBf 

net  Erpenw  of 

CapitaL 

ffoms  Companies. 

Mftssachusctts  Hos:)iUl 

New  England  Mutual 

State  Mutual 

85 

6,278 
1,861 
1,078 
2,708 

$77,950  00 
16,487,199  00 
8,012,068  29 
2,162,900  00 
5,774,870  00 

$10,278  98 

1,288,625  57 

881,568  47 

^      142,589  63 

259,216  12 

$18,472  00 
2,080,166  90 
423,193  86 
178,462  52 
260,097  98 

|676;691  25 

90,149  15 

71,186  18 

182.065  18 

$51,728  4S 
7925  11 

Berkshire 

12,968  29 
82414  4S 

Massaohoaetts  Mutual 

Totals 

10,950 

12,258 
7,824 
10,565 
1,285 
1,969 
8,886 
2,967 
2,049 

722 
1,043 

428 

820 
1,115 

858 

$27,464,817  29 

$87,462,888  89 

28,548,617  00 

26,894,265  00 

1,996,015  00 

4,653,882  00 

12,647,208  00 

5,320,656  83 

2,647,250  00 

1,950,084  00 

8,267,800  00 

1,038,650  00 

993,260  00 

2,089,800  00 

965,879  00 

$2,027,278  77 

• 

$4,884,556  00 

2,684,188  92 

2,847,894  59 

18  ,192  09 

456,817  59 

858,959  89 

878,028  91 

137,966  14 

10^679  88 

97,888  84 

24,264  68 

27,872  04 

68,592  89 

21,275  21 

$2,956,896  71 

$7,777,885  49 

a286,586  60 

8,778,499  79 

281,721  50 

640,841  68 

898,244  48 

456.887  82 

160,988  18 

157,761  86 

115,281  46 

8,106  61 

28,100  41 

68,941  74 

451  68 

<918,481  76 

$l,57a067  10 

927,866  98 

1,128,287  82 

65,042  86 

178,942  16 

485e2«88 

200,047  22 

64,111  98 

67,278  68 

100.CT0  19 

81,081  74 

88,677  97 

M,619  21 

82,682  04 

$104,786  86 

$127,799  4S 
87.568  44 
64,952  M 

Foreigii  Companie*. 
Mutual  Life.  N.  Y. 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J. 

Connecticut,  Ct 

National  Vt. 

9,628  97 
26,801  16 
64,189  17 
85,801  03 

Union  Mutual,  Me 

ManhatUn,N.  Y 

Charter  Oak,  Ct 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Ct 

Knickerbocker,  N.  Y 

Equitable,  N.  Y 

10647  77 
-  18,282  64 
27,798  70 
20,028  87 
16,680  71 

Guardian,  N.  Y 

Washington,  N.  Y 

Home,  N.  x..... 

24,628  53 

Germanio,  N.  Y.. 

22,646  47 

Totals 

46,189 
57,189 

$125,472,789  72 
1162,987,587  01 

$12,7H565  77 
$14,731,844  64 

$17,500,098  65 
$20,64^490  86 

$4,904,686  88 
$5,828,118  09 

$576,584  &S 

Grand  Totals 

$681,270  68 

bers  of  Southern  policies  from  the  older  com- 
panies. The  valnes  of  these  Sonthern  policies 
were  not  wholly  forfeited  to  the  companies, 
many  of  the  holders  having  taken  care  to  sur- 
render before  hostilities  commenced,  and  large 
amounts  were  paid  by  some  of  the  companies 
even  afterwards. 

Claims  hy  Death  aaaind  Mneieen  Life  Jnsuranes 
Companies  doing  business  in  MassachvsettSj  for  the 
year  ending  Nov,  1,  1861. 


Companies. 

No.  of 
Clauna. 

AmoanU 

»  1  . 

•So 

Massachnsctts  Hospital.. 
New  England  Mutual... 
State  Mutual 

2 

41 
22 
6 
86 

118 
S3 

111 
18 
83 
80 
19 

12 
7 
4 

*i 
8 

1 

$5,000  00'  6.44 

147,000  OO'     .96 

81,699  28i  1.14 

14,000  00,     .65 

75,900  00,  1.88 

882,507  94I     .99 

295,200  00'  1.18 

249,550  00      .96 

27,884  48'  1.27 

6.18 

.66 

1.25 

Berkshire 

.48 

MassachQf*etts  Mutual... 

Mutual  Life,  N.  Y 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J.... 
Connecticut,  Ct 

1.41 

.91 

1.10 

1.07 

National,  Vt 

1.08 

Union  Mutual,  Me 

Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Charter  Oak,  Ct 

Phcentx     Mutual,     Ct, 

(Amer.  Temperance,). 

Knickerbocker,  N.Y.... 

Equitable,  N.  Y 

68,900  00 
115,598  40 
88,852  00 

19,500  00 
19,600  00 
9,000  00 

6,000  00 

7,000  00 

600  00 

1.87 
.95 
.62 

.72 
.94 
.87 

!68 
.99 
.14 

1.65 
.80 

■  .57 

.59 
.90 
.58 

Guardian,  N.Y 

Washlnsrton,  N.  Y 

Home.N.  Y 

.84 
1.07 

Gcrmania,  N.  Y 

.89 

Totals 

586 

$1,601,542  06 

.99 

.97 

Collating  the  returns  of  the  last  and  two  pre- 
vious years,  we  find  the  death  terminations  of 
policies  in  all  the  companies  for  the  three  years 
from  November  1,  1858,  to  Nov.  1,  1861,  to  be 
1,864,  and  the  years  of  life  exposed  to  death  on 
all  policies  in  force  during  those  years,  counting 
the  policies  of  the  deceased  as  having  been  in 
force  half  a  year,  to  be  154,761.05.  The  tables 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  give  the  amounts  of  life  exposed 


and  the  deaths  at  all  the  different  ages,  aggre- 
gately, in  classes,  and  by  the  years  of  the  policy, 
tending  to  show  the  effect  of  selection,  and  the 
risk  of  short-term  insurance  compared  with  in- 
surance on  the  whole  life.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  far  as  this  observation  goes,  it  tends  to  show 
that  in  no  part  of  the  scale  of  life,  unless  it  be 
on  the  earlier  years,  where  the  amount  exposed 
is  too  small  to  warrant  any  conclusion,  is  the 
mortality  to  bo  expected  quite  as  high  as  that 
of  the  standard  adopted  for  the  valuation.  The 
difference,  indeed,  is  rather  astonishing,  and 
such  as  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  future  as  the  grand  average.  There 
is  room,  however,  for  a  great  decline  before 
reaching  the  line  of  Engli^  experience. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  in  New  York  is 
large  as  compared  with  foreign  cities.  The  city 
of  London  has  a  population  of  millions;  it  is 
surrounded  by  low  lands,  and  the  slnggidi 
Thames,  at  times  almost  stagnant,  receiving  the 
discharge  of  its  sewers  and  the  filth  of  its  streets, 
flows  through  it,  and  at  times  almost  stagnates 
in  its  midst.  Yet  the  vital  statistics  give  the 
proportion  as  1  in  45. 

The  city  of  Now  York  numbers  about  1,000,- 
000,  lying  on  the  sandy  ridge  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and ;  is  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  ocean,  ana 
has  both  sides  washed  by  the  swift  currents  of 
the  North  and  East  rivers ;  yet  its  proportjon 
of  deaths  is  as  one  to  86.  Much  of  this  may  H 
and  doubtless  is,  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
immigration  annually  of  poor  and  distressed 
persons,  who  crowd  badly-ventilated  dwelluigs 
that  are  the  centres  of  infection.  The  organi- 
zation of  wise  sanitary  measures,  and  their  em- 
cient  enforcement,  will  no  doubt  do  much  tow- 
ards bringing  down  the  proportion  of  deaths, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  cities  of  the  Union, 
within  the  operation  of  life  companies. 
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TABLE   I. 


The  Combined  Ifartuary  Expirunee  of  aU  ths  Lift  Inturanc4  Campanut  doina  huAnstt  in  MatmchutdU  for 
Uks  ihrm  ymxn  ending  iV^.  1, 1861,  compared  with  what  wu  to  he  exp*ded  from  the  rate  of  MortaCityy 
adopted  by  the  Ineuranee  Cbmmietionert,  derivtdjrom  the  experience  qf  Seventeen  Engliek  Ogtcee, 


Aoa. 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 : 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

83 

34 

35 

36 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

58 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

25    A 


Tean    of    Life    ez- 
poMd  ftt  Moh  age. 


10.88 

10.50 

9,75 

14.75 

17.67 

87.67 

44.50 

89.17 

116.00 

181.17 

281.00 

425.92 

706.08 

1,029.92 

1,665.88 

2,186.92 

2,466.88 

8,074.88 

8,898.68 

8,788.75 

4,170.25 

4,499.17 

4,787.76 

6,149.25 

6,822.42 

6,494.88 

6,607.42 

6,989.25 

6,817.60 

6,827.88 

6,186.60 

6,269.88 

6,898.08 

6,997.88 

6,627.25 

6,271.26 

4,724.68 

4,688.50 

4,810.68 

4,077.08 

8,776.83 

8,488.00 

8,078.58 

2,710.68 

2,402.68 

2,061.08 

1,892.83 

1,608.88 

1,348.83 

1,178.26 

1,040.92 

892.92 

718.68 

688.67 

606.00 

429.76 


Actual 
DMtha 
at  each 


1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

7 

8 

7 

17 

19 

20 

26 

81 

87 

22 


86 
82 
82 
41 
89 
41 
46 
87 
41 
66 
42 
60 
87 
41 
28 
82 
41 
88 
40 
81 
27 
27 
29 
28 
27 
23 
17 
9 
16 
16 
10 


Percentum  of 
Aotiul  Deaths 
tojrearaofUft 
•zpoaod. 


.870 

.558 

.866 

.939 

.860 

.680 

.514 

.820 

.689 

.618 

iJ89 

.661 

.748 

.822 

.460 

.506 

.788 

.637 

.671 

.589 

.706 

.616 

.668 

.786 

.627 

.684 

1.018 

.797 

1.058 

.816 

.951 

.687 

.848 

1.198 

1.286 

1.476 

1.290 

1.810 

1.427 

1.808 

1.712 

2.291 

2.197 

1.904 

1.258 

2.605 

2.964 

2.827 


Probla  Deaths 
at  e«eh  age^y 
EiiK.  Com.  £x. 
TaSk 


.070 

.071 

.066 

.101 

.122 

.262 

.812 

.608 

.820 

1.806 

2.049 

8.142 

6.270 

7.790 

11.928 

16.984 

19.456 

24.618 

27.619 

81.809 

85.188 

88.694 

41.877 

46.927 

48.458 

61.084 

68.187 

67.581 

67.562 

64.108 

68.586 

67.467 

64.256 

67.458 

64.654 

64.871 

60.667 

61.278 

61.466 

61.404 

60.171 

68.095 

55.160 

61.760 

48.802 

44.650 

48.863 

89.692 

85.457 

83.280 

81.758 

29.120 

25.286 

24.167 

20.658 

18.944 


rereeniam    on 
Prob.    Deaths 
at  each  age,  by 
EDc.Cknn.Sx. 
Table. 

DIaoontin'aiiees 
at  each  age  Ibr 
all  causes  oth> 

.676 

1 

.679 

1 

.681 

.686 

1 

.690 

1 

.694 

1 

.700 

6 

.706 

7 

.718 

11 

.721 

13 

.729 

26 

.738 

66 

.746 

77 

.756 

180 

.767 

193 

.777 

252 

'.789 

291 

.801 

256 

.814 

861 

.827 

886 

.842 

406 

.858 

440 

.875 

491 

.892 

420 

.909 

417 

.929 

482 

.948 

496 

.969 

464 

.991 

480 

1.018 

473 

1.036 

470 

1.061 

440 

1.089 

409 

1.126 

416 

1.170 

845 

1.221 

889 

1.284 

867 

1.862 

273 

1.426 

258 

1.506 

254 

1.594 

228 

1.690 

195 

1.796 

200 

1.909 

166 

2.031 

141 

2.166 

116 

2.818 

85 

2.468 

72 

2.689 

64 

2.825 

67 

8.084 

82 

8.261 

51 

8.612 

27 

8.784 

21 

4.088 

15 

4.408 

13 
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Agb. 

Tears    of   Life    ex- 
posed at  each  age. 

Actnal 

Deatha 

at  each 

Age. 

Percentage    ofProble  Deatha 
Actual  Deatha  atoaohageiby 
to  years  of  life   EDg.Com.Ex. 
exposed.            Table. 

Percentage   of 
Prob.   Deaths 
at  each  age  Jby 
£ng.Com.£x. 
Table. 

DtsooDtin^anoN 
at  each  age  fn 
aU  causes  oth> 
than  death. 

66 

848.08 

269.75 

251.42 

199.42 

168.17 

128.67 

91.83 

78.67 

42.08 

40.88 

61.68 

80.08 

26.42 

17.50 

8.00 

6.50 

4.50 

2.50 

.60 

8 

18 

12 

4 

13 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 
6 

4 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2.832 
4.819 
4.773 
2.006 
7.730 
6.440 
6.534 
8.813 
7.129 

6.816 
19.947 
15.140 
11.429 
25.000 
18.182 
21.717 
40.000 
100.000 

16.835 

13.885 

13.986 

11.982 

10.920 

9.027 

6.961 

6.441 

8.723 

3.854 

5.322 

3.353 

3.182 

2.276 

1.123 

.888 

.734 

.439 

.111 

4.762 

6.147 

6.563 

6.009 

6.493 

7.016 

7.580 

8.188 

8;847 

9.656 

10.818 

11.147 

12.046 

13.007 

14.041 

15.144 

16.819 

17.591 

22.248 

12 

67 

5 

68 

8 

69 

4 

vo 

1 

71 

8 

72  

2 

73 

2 

74 

2 

76 

76 

1 

77 

1 

78 

1 

79 

1 

SO 

81 

1 

82 

83 

86 ^ 

_ 

Totals 

154,761.05 

1,864 

.881 

2,019.179 

1.306 

11.750 

TABLE  II. 

The  Mortuary  Experience  of  the  Polieiee  included  in  Table  /.,  divided  into  three  daesee,  each  dan  being  cm- 
pared  ioith  the  mortality  to  have  been  expected  by  the  Combined  Experience  of  the  Englieh  Qficei. 

"ills 

.04 

.02 

.01 

.03 

.04 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.16 

.82 

.56 

.62 

1.01 

1.68 

2.18 

2.74 

2.83 

2.49 

3.19 

4.65  . 

3.61  ' 

3.78 

3.62 

3.75 

4.89 


Acs. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83. 
84 


4.08 

1.75 

8.83 

6.60 

3.08 

6.08 

2.92 

27.00 

21.58 

40.92 

41.33 

164.92 

109.76 

89.67 

172.83 

381.00 

618.08 

685.60 

627.91 

1,176.88 

1,371.60 

1,629.67 

1,879.38 

2,346.00 

2,636.92 


2 
1 
2 

S 
8 

14 
21 
13 
14 
11 
2S 


,03 
.01 
,0S 
.04 
.02 
,03 
.02 
,1Q 
.15 
.29 
.30 

1.22 
.82 
.08 

1,S3 

2.m 

4.0i> 

6.4L> 

6.11 

9.73 

11.55 

13.D8 

16.44 

20M 

23.00 


2.00 

6.58 

4.42 

4.08 

8.17 

21.58 

27.08 

60.68 

71.76 

95.50 

162.83 

171.92 

461.83 

719.25 

1,098.42 

1,452.92 

1,591.42 

1,954.16 

3.056.00 

2,172.00 

2,373.25 

2,432.75 

2,494.66 

2,386.25 

2,304.42 


m8 


1 

8 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
8 
6 
12 
8 
8 
7 


.02 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.06 

.15 

.19 

.86 

.61 

.69 

1.19 

1.27 

8.45 

5.44 

8.42 

11.29 

12.65 

15.64 

16.73 

17.97 

19.99 

20.87 

21.82 

21.28 

20.96 


S  5  ^  u  9 

S  X  S  c  g 


4.25 

8.17 

1.50 

6.17 

6.42 

11.00 

14.60 

11.58 

21.68 

45.25 

76.84 

90.58 

185.00 

222.00 

284.68 

853.00 

858.88 

436.17 

892.42 

436.42 

428.00 

440.25 

418.75 

420.60 

483.08 


111 


3 
3 

4 
8 
6 
7 

*7 
4 
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It 


2,T71.75 

2,971.68 

8,209.88 

8,856.67 

8,789.42 

8,766.58 

3,964.17 

8,867.88 

4,044.42 

8,858.92 

8,670.25 

8,838.42 

2,950.26 

8,263.88 

8,002.83 

2,848.00 

2,602.92 

2,253.76 

2,085.58 

1,886.88 

1,619.25 

1,684.25 

1,851.17 

1,119.33 

988.26 

897.67 

770.84 

642.66 

679.42 

466.25 

892.17 

818.75 

253.58 

242.67 

196.50 

166.17 

125.67 

89.88 

77.67 

42.00 

39.33 

51.58 

30.00 

26.42 

17.60 

8.00 

6.50 

4.60 

2.60 

.50 


24 
24 
22 
26 
27 
82 
83 
26 
27 
46 
83 
88 
81 
81 
26 
25 
28 
83 
38 
26 
28 
23 
26 
19 
21 
19 
18 
8 
16 
16 
9 
7 
11 
10 
4 
12 
7 
6 
8 
3 

3 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


26.75 

28.17 

81.10 

88.26 

88.89 

89.01 

42.06 

42.00 

45.50 

45.09 

44.81 

42.80 

89.89 

46.64 

45.22 

45.40 

43.99 

40.45 

39.81 

88.32 

86.07 

86.48 

88.34 

29.64 

27.78 

27.28 

26.12 

22.57 

25.71 

19.04 

17.29 

15.18 

18.05 

13.60 

11.81 

10.81 

8.82 

6.81 

6.36 

3.72 

8.76 

5.32 

8.34 

3.18 

2.27 

1.12 

.83 

.73 

.44 

.11 


2,227.50 

2,208.88 

2,246.88 

2,048.76 

2,084.00 

1,919.08 

1,861.92 

1,678.88 

1,551.76 

1,352.92 

1,277.76 

1,095.00 

1,308.88 

.  786.92 

807.08 

708.42 

615.75 

689.66 

464.08 

892.88 

887.50 

269.92 

191.42 

161.26 

152.00 

117.00 

100.25 

62.67 

47.08 

26.50 

27.83 

18.17 

11.42 

8.66 

2.92 

1.00 

2.00 


10 
8 
9 

18 

10 
8 

10 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 
8 
7 
2 
4 

10 
3 

*2 
8 
4 


20.69 

20.90 

21.76 

20.26 

21.11 

19.89 

19.76 

18.28 

17.46 

16.82 

16.60 

14.06 

17.69 

11.22 

12.16 

11.29 

10.40 

11.48 

8.86 

7.98 

7.81 

6.01 

4.72 

4.25 

4.29 

8.65 

8.27 

2.20 

1.78 

1.08 

1.20 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.02 

.06 

.01 


S 


1 

< 


496.08 

486.00 

4830(8 

418.08 

455.42 

452.33 

434.76 

368.92 

403.67 

820.92 

828.75 

297.67 

276.33 

261.38 

268.17 

220.42 

220.88 

181.17 

161.92 

124.92 

104.83 

98.17 

66.25 

64.25 

43.50 

83.26 

28.83 

13.25 

12.17 

13.25 

10.75 

11.17 

4.75 

.08  . 

V.56 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
.08 
1.00 

'".08 


1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
2 
2 

4 
1 

i 
2 
1 
2 

8 


p4 


4.61 

4.18 

4.68 

4.14 

4.61 

4.69 

4.61 

8.96 

4.64 

8.75 

8.95 

8.82 

3.78 

8.78 

4.04 

8.61 

3.78 

8.25 

8.09 

2.64 

2.27 

2.27 

1.63 

1.69 

1.28 

1.01 

.77 

.46 

.46 

.54 

.47 

.63 

.24 


.10 
.07 
.15 
.08 
.09 


89,482.76 


1,006 


1,826.88 


62,910.14 


258 


657.63 


12,202.36 


106 


134.94 
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Tablb  III. 
Mortuary  Experience  and  other  dieconiinttances  of 
WhoU-IAf$  JbUcies  divided  amonp  the  years  of  the 
Jhlieyt  thawing  the  ^ect  qf  selection. 


Tmt  of  iU  PoUtjr. 

Y-not 
life 

KxpoMd. 

OMdu. 

il! 

h 

m 

lis 

First 

18,488.88 
23,995.67 
16,481.50 

81 
120 
103 

.2299 
.5219 
.6208 

Second 

4,146 

1803 

Third 

l,938j  11.76 

Total  of  first  8  yean. 
Foarth 

68,911.00 

11,791.00 
9,588.25 
7,651.88 
7,289.00 
6,882.25 
6,786.25 
7,884.88 
8,412.42 
7,880.88 
5,958.00 
4,487.88 
8,188.42 
1,988.42 
866.00 
817.78 
106.08 

258 

114 
87 
83 
74 
59 
66 
106 
103- 
87 
88 
68 
87 
25 
10 
3 
8 

.4783 

.9668 
.9074 

i.on6 

1.0152 
.9244 
.9726 
1.4458 
1.8248 
U787 
1.8981 
1.4198 
1.1605 
1.6237 
1.1647 
.6294 
2.8291 

6,079:  11.49 

1,269  10.76 

860     8  96 

Filth 

Sixth 

s^eventh. 

666     8.70 
541     7.42 

Elebth 

42S'    6.71 

Ninth..........::!: 

898    6.79 

Tenth 

887     6.28 

Eleyenth. 

278     8.80 

Twelfth. 

269'    864 

Thirteenth 

205*    8.44 

Fourteenth 

1481    8.22 

Fifteenth 

186    4.26 

Sixteenth 

56 

28 

14 

8 

2.89 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth. 

2.65 
4.40 

Nineteenth 

2.83 

ToUl,  excluding  first 
three  years 

Grand  total 

89,428.19 
143,889.19 

1,001 
1,254* 

L1198 
.8810 

5,671 
11,750 

6.84 
8.25 

From  tables  I.  and  II.  it  is  also  apparent  that 
the  mortality  in  onr  own  companies  has  pressed 
more  heavily,  compared  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  ages  below  40  than  on  those  above 
it.  For  example,  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
154,761  years  of  life  expos^  was  41.51  years, 
and  the  average  age  of  those  dying  fh>m  it 
was  45.27  years ;  while  the  average  age  of  the 
2,019  that  should  have  died  from  the  same 
amount  of  life  exposed  at  the  same  ages  by  the 
English  Combined  Experience  table  would  have 
been  46.20  years,  or  about  one  year  older. 
Again,  in  table  II.,  the  life  policies  from  which 
the  first  three  years  are  excluded  give  the 
average  age  of  the  living  44  years,  and  the 
average  of  the  dying  47.98  years ;  while  the 
average  age  of  the  dying  by  the  Combined  Ex- 
perience table  on  the  same  life  at  the  same  ages 
would  have  been  50.06  years.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable that  this  amount  of  89,428  years  of 
exposed  life,  from  which  we  must  suppose  the 

*  There  will  be  noticed  a  deficiency  of  five  deaths  in  this 
table,  as  compared  with  Tables  I.  and  II.  Foar  of  these  arc 
accounted  for  by  the  omission  from  this  table  of  the  expcri* 
ence  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoapital  Company,  which  in- 
clnded  foar  deaths  occurring  in  tne  19th.  22d,  25th,  and  84th 
years  of  the  policy  respectively.  The  otJier  probably  proves 
an  error  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  which  there  has  not  been  time 
to  correct  by  going  over  the  voluminous  tallies  employed  to 
classify  more  than  150,000  years  of  policy  by  the  ascs.  It 
will  be  noticed  by  comparison  of  footings  that  a  rigid  exact- 
ness of  multiplication  and  division  has  not  been  obtained, 
but  great  confidence  is  felt  that  no  inaccuracy  has  been 
committed  suflicicnt  to  impair  the  practical  value  of  the  re- 
sults. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  table  the  life  ex- 
nosed  Is  grouped  in  '*  years  of  policy,^  as  thev  stand  on  the 
Registry,  from  November  to  x^ovember.  Hence  a  policy 
may  be  counted  in  its  second  year  which  has  existed  out  a 
day,  and  all  the  policies  of  the  first  year  average  only  six 
months  from  entry,  of  the  second  year  eighteen  months,  and 
10  on. 


favorable  influence  of  selection  to  have  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  ceased,  gives  a  mortality  which  is, 
to  that  of  the  Ei^lish  Experience  table,  which  in- 
cluded the  benent  of  selection — ^though  of  course 
not  to  so  great  a  degree,  because  their  business 
was  not  increasing  so  fast — as  100  to  181.74. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  interior  or  Western  States, 
was  admitted  into  the  American  Union,  in  1845. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  40"*  20'  and  43''  80' 
N.,  and  long.  90°  12'  and  96°  58'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  8.  is  208 
miles^  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  800  miles ;  its 
area  is  50,914  square  miles,  or  82,584,960  acres. 
Popuktion  in  1860,  674,948.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  8.  by  Mis- 
souri, and  partly  by  the  Des  Moines  River,  and 
W.  by  the  Missouri  and  Big  8ioux  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Nebraska  and  Dakotah.  It  is 
divided  into  99  counties.  The  valuatfon  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  its  citizens  in 
1850  was  $23,714,688 ;  in  1860,  $247,338,265. 

Great  zeal  has  been  manifested  by  the  State 
in  the  prosecution  of  internal  improvements. 
On  the  Ist  of  Jan.,  1862,  it  had  2,087  miles  of 
railway  completed  and  in  progress,  of  which  892 
miles  were  open  for  traffic.  These  892  miles 
cost,  for  construction  and  equipment,  the  sum 
of  $21,882,557. 

The  vote  of  the  State  for  President  in  1860 
was  as  follows:  Lincoln,  70,409;  Douglas, 
55,111 ;  Breckinridge,  1,048 ;  Bell,  1,763.  The 
population  of  the  State  at  the  same  time  was: 
-white,  673,925 ;  free  colored,  1,028.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  four  years.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  thirty  members,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  the  House  of  fifty  members,  chosen  for  two 
years. 

The  State  Bank  of  Iowa,  the  only  authorized 
or  chartered  bank  of  issue  for  the  State,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  its  condition: 

Specie  in  bank #410,389.80 

Bank  Notes  on  band 439,460.00 

Due  from  other  banks 297,716.88 

Discounts 1,164,665.72 

CapiUlofthebank 416,839.87 

Circulation 880,808.00 

Due  other  bonks 24,478.93 

Deposits 966,300.62 

The  great  staples  of  Iowa  are  her  cereals.  Of 
these,  the  crop  of  1861  was,  in  round  numbers : 

Wheat,   bushels,  23,000,000 

Indiancom,  "      41,000,000 

OatB,  "      6.880,000 

Total  bushels 69,880,000 

Some  of  the  other  products  were,  in  1860 : 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels 2,700,000 

Sweet     "            '*        61,000 

Butter,  lbs. 11,M6,000 

Cheese,''   901,000 

Hay,  tons 707,000 

Flax,  lbs. 29,000 

Wool,"    658,000 

Lire  stock,  value, $21,800,000 

Home  Mannfsctares,         "      814,000 

Lumber,                             ** 2,880,000 

Flour,                                   "      6,980,000 

Steam  Engines  and  Machinery,  value  ..  190,000 

Agricultural  Implements,              "    ...  110,000 

Tanned  Leather,                             "    ...  82,000 

Malt  Liquors,                                 "    ...  221,000 
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During  the  year  1861,  the  prospective  scarcity 
of  cotton  led  to  the  increased  cnltnre  of  flax, 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flax  cotton.  Extensive  establish* 
ments  supplied  with  the  patent  brakes  for  pre- 
paring the  flax  cotton  were  erected  at  various 
points  in  the  State.  The  soil  of  Iowa  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  may  become  one  of  its  most 
important  crops. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Gov. 
Kirkwood  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  to  raise  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
the  calls  of  the  U.  S.  €k>vernment — a  task  of 
considerable  diflficnlty,  for  Missouri,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  State,  was  not  then 
loyal,  and  Nebraska,  at  the  West,  though  loyal, 
had  too  few  inhabitants  to  be  able  to  oppose 
much  resistance  to  an  armed  invasion.  He 
summoned  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to 
meet  in  extra  session  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
on  the  16th  of  that  month  delivered  his  Mes- 
sage, in  which  he  made  use  of  the  following 
language: 

^^  In  this  emergency,  Iowa  must  not  and  does 
not  occupy  a  doubtful  position.  For  the  Union, 
as  our  fathers  formed  it,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment they  formed  so  wisely  and  so  well,  the 
people  of  Iowa  are  ready  to  pledge  every  fight- 
ing man  in  the  State,  and  every  dollar  of  her 
money  and  credit ;  and  I  have  called  you  to- 
gether in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose 
of  making  that  pledge  formal  and  effective. 

"  The  procuring  of  a  liberal  supply  of  arms 
for  the  use  of  the  State  is  a  matter  that  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  your  earlv  and  serious 
consideration .  The  last  four  weeRs  have  taught 
us  a  lesson  which  I  trust  we  may  never  forget — 
that  peace  is  the  proper  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 

"I  feel  assured  the  State  can  readily  raise 
the  means  necessary  to  place  her  in  a  position 
consistent  alike  with  her  honor  and  her  safety. 
Her  territory,  of  great  extent  and  unsurpassed 
fertility,  inviting  and  constantlv  receiving  a  de- 
sirable emigration ;  her  population  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, energetic,  and  liberty-loving  people ;  her 
very  rapid  past  and  prospective  growth ;  her 
present  financial  condition,  having  a  debt  of 
only  about  one-quarter  of  a  million  of  dollors, 
unite  to  make  her  bonds  among  the  most  de- 
sirable investments  that  our  country  affords." 

In  June  the  Legislature  voted  a  war  loan  of 
$600,000.  The  State  of  Iowa  made  a  small  debt, 
but  its  constitution  provides  that  '*  the  credit 
of  the  State  shall  not  be  given  in  any  manner 
for  any  purpose.  To  meet  casual  deficits  in  the 
revenue,  the  State  may  borrow  not  exceeding 
$250,000,  at  any  one  time,  and  the  State  may  con- 
tract debt  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insur- 
rection." Under  the  latter  clause,  a  debt  was 
contracted  of  about  $800,000, 7  per  cent,  interest, 
making  the  present  State  debt  about  $1,000,000. 

The  progress  of  secession  was  watched  with 


much  solicitude  in  Iowa,  and  upon  the  call  of 
the  President  for  a  military  force,  tlie  troopt  of 
the  State  were  amon^  the  earliest  in  the  field. 
The  fbll  number  fbmished  during  the  year  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  gen- 
erally among  the  bravest  in  the  field. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
except  Venetia  and  a  portion  of  the  former 
^  States  of  the  Church,"  and  including  also  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardhiia,  and  the  Cisalp- 
ine provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  It 
is  bounded  N.  ty  Switzerland,  N.  E.  by  Tyrol, 
Venetia,  and  the  Adriatic,  S.  E.  by  the  Ionian 
Sea,  S.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  N.  W.  by 
France.    Population  in  1861,  21,728,452. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1861, 
Italy  was  in  a  transition  state.  Tuscany,  Mo- 
dena,  Parma,  Umbris,  and  the  Marches,  which, 
after  the  war  of  1B59,  bad  souffht  to  annex 
themselves  to  Sardinia,  had,  by  solemn  vote,  in 
popular  snfi^rage,  resolved  on  their  annexation, 
and,  in  accordance  with  tlie  rojal  order  of  Jan. 
8, 1861,  elected  deputies  to  the  Sardinian  parlia- 
ment at  Turin,  wnich  was  to  assemble  on  the 
18th  of  February.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had,  under  the  energetic  management 
of  Garibaldi,  been  completely  revolutionixed, 
and  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  1860,  that  chief  had 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
king  of  Sardinia.  Three  cities  only,  Gaeta,  Mes- 
sina, and  Civitella,  remained  to  their  former 
king,  Francis  II.,  and  these  were  besieged  by  tlie 
Sardinian  forces.  A  popular  suflfVage  had  rati- 
fied the  union  of  this  kingdom  to  that  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  delegates  were  elected  from  it  to  the 
parliament  of  Turin,  in  January,  1861. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  Eiuff  of  Sardinia 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Italy,  recom- 
mending prudence,  patience,  and,  above  aD, 
harmony.  The  election  of  deputies  ordered  re- 
sulted in  a  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  op- 
position to  the  clergy,  who,  except  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  had  reviled  and  resisted 
the  annexation,  and  the  measures  which  would 
be  likely  to  follow  it. 

The  speech  of  the  King  at  the  openinc  of  the 
session,  on  the  18th  of  February,  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  promote  harmony  and  judicious  action. 
*'  To  your  wisdom,"  he  said  to  the  deputies,  "  I 
commit  the  concerns  of  a  free  and  almost 
wholly  united  Italy."  After  enumerating  the 
claims  of  England  and  France  to  their  gratefhl 
remembrance,  he  added,  **  In  the  consciousness 
of  its  power,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  can  follow 
the  counsels  of  prudence.  I  have  hitherto 
raised  my  voice  ror  acts  of  daring,  and  even 
rashness ;  but  it  is  as  wise  to  wait  at  the  prop- 
er moment,  as  to  dare  at  the  proper  moment. 
Devoted  to  Italy,  I  have  risked  for  her  my  life 
and  my  crown,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  at 
hazard  the  existence  and  the  destinies  of  a  na- 
tion." Count  Cavour,  the  prime  minister,  ($e6 
Oavottb,)  sustained  the  pacific  policy  of  the 
King  in  the  parliament,  and  asked  that  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Italy  "  should  be  conferred  on  Vic- 
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tor  Emanuel,  that  thus  the  unity  of  Italy  might 
be  consecrated  in  the  royal  person.  The  lav, 
enacting  this  as  the  royal  title,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  26th  February  by  a  vote  of  126  yeas 
to  2  nays,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  unanimously ;  and  on  that  day 
the  King  assumed  the  title,  which  was  recog- 
nized by  England  on  the  SOth  of  March,  and 
subsequently  by  Switzerland,  Greece,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  the  United  States,  and,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  by  France.  Austria  protested 
against  it,  but  without  effect. 

The  Roman  question  was,  of  course,  the  most 
absorbing  one  with  the  Italian  parliament,  and 
it  was,  as  it  still  is,  involved  in  great  difficulties. 
It  may  be  well,  as  it  has  not  been  fully  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States,  to  give  briefly 
its  history. 

Since  1648,  the  Roman  Government  has 
chiefly  been  maintained  by  the  overawing  force 
of  Austrians  in  the  Legations  and  the  French 
army  in  the  capital.  The  defeats  of  the  Aus- 
trians by  the  Fronch  and  Sardinians  at  Magenta 
and  Melagnano,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
States  of  the  Ohurch  by  the  Austrian  garrisons. 
Upon  this,  several  of  these  States  at  once  re- 
volted from  the  Pope,  and  proclaimed  Victor 
Emanuel  king  or  dictator.  Bologna  was  the 
flrst  in  this  movement,  proclaiming  for  the 
Sardinian  king,  on  the  18th  of  June.  Forli, 
Faenza,  and  Imola  followed  her  example  on  the 
15th ;  Rimini,  Oesena,  and  Ravenna  on  the  17th ; 
Perugia  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  18th ;  and  Fano, 
Urbino,  Fossembrone,  Sesi,  and  Ancona  a  few 
days  later.  Thus  within  a  space  of  two  weeks, 
one  half  of  the  Papal  territory  was  lost  It 
was  charged  that  this  was  done  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  with  the  assistance  of  foreigners;  but 
the  error  of  this  statement  will  be  evident,  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  even  under  the  severe 
repressing  influence  of  the  Austrian  garrisons, 
revolts  against  the  Roman  authority  had  often 
occurred,  and  the  moment  the  pressure  of  these 
garrisons  was  removed,  they  returned  to  ttieir 
former  condition  of  disaffection  and  hostility  to 
that  Government. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Pope  issued  an 
oncydical  letter,  in  which  he  represented  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  revolution;  and  on 
the  20th  of  June,  he  delivered  an  allocution, 
in  which  he  threatened  excommunication  against 
all  who,  "  by  act  or  counsel  or  in  any  other  way, 
have  dared  to  violate,  disturb,  and  usurp  our 
and  this  Holy  See^s  civil  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  patrimony  of  the  blessed  Peter; " 
and  called  upon  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to 
use  their  united  zeal  and  counsel  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  temporalities  intact^  The 
Roman  Government  also  took  prompt  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  to  obe- 
dience. By  the  end  of  June  its  authority  was 
restored,  for  the  time,  in  every  part  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  except  the  four  Legations  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  terrible  tunount  of  violence  and 


bloodshed.  The  Government  next  attempted 
the  subjugation  of  these  Legations,  but  in  vain. 
Massimo  d^Azeglio,  the  commissary  extraordi- 
nary, with  two  Piedmontese  regiments  and  a 
large  body  of  volunteers,  had  already  arrived  at 
Bologna,  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  Roman 
troops.  The  Pope  consulted  the  French  ambas- . 
sador  as  to  the  best  means  of  subjugating  tlieso 
revolted  provinces ;  the  ambassador  advised  de- 
lay, and  promised  to  demand  from  the  court  of 
Turin  the  withdrawal  of  the  Piedmontese  troops. 
The  peace  of  Yillafranca  occurred  soon  after, 
and  the  Pope  asked  the  French  Grovemment 
to  restore  his  authority  in  the  Romagna;  the 
Emperor  refused  on  the  ground  of  ^tMMi-engage- 
ments  of  France  to  Italy,  and  postponed  Sie 
matter  till  the  close  of  the  conferences  at  Zurich. 
A  few  weeks  later,  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  asking  that  the  French  should 
garrison  the  Marches  of  Ancona  and  other  points 
then  occupied  by  Roman  troops,  so  as  to  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  recapture  the  Legations.  To 
this  request  the  Emperor  gave  a  negative 
reply. 

Thus  repulsed,  the  Roman  Government  turn- 
ed to  Spain,  and  applied  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The 
Spanish  Grovemment  promptly  responded  by  a 
resolution  to  put  20,000  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Pope.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  occur- 
red ;  it  was  necessary  to  notify  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  their  intention,  and  that  Grovem- 
ment at  once  responded-  that  they  would  neither 
consent  to  nor  permit  the  entrance  of  a  Span- 
ish army  into  the  Roman  States ;  that  the  in- 
tervention of  Spain  would  only  produce  fresh 
complications  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  that 
France  would  consider  such  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  Spain  as  a  declaration  of  war.  As 
nothing  was  further  from  the  wishes  of  Spain 
than  a  war  with  France,  this  reply  eflfectually 
crushed  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  quarter.  A 
subsequent  application  to  the  King  of  Naples 
was  frustrated  in  a  similar  way. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1859,  the  French 
Minister  at  Rome,  the  Duke  de  Grammoiit,  had 
an  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  stated  to  him  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  Lega- 
tions. He  declared  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves cast  oS  the  Roman  authority,  which  had 
indeed  been  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit 
the  disapproval  of  other  nations ;  that  he  could 
not  interfere  consistently  with  his  own  position, 
to  restore  them  to  a  Government  which  they 
hated,  and  advised  him  to  consent  to  their  sep- 
aration, he  having  the  right,  for  the  first  time 
only,  to  nominate  the  governor  of  the  new  re- 
public. The  Pope  expressed  the  greatest  surprise 
at  these  proposals,  and  indicated  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  his  determination  never  to  relinquish 
any  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  "In  that 
case,"  replied  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  "  France 
will  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome."  The 
Pope  is  said  to  have  answered :  "  Your  Govern- 
ment, then,  wishes  to  dethrone  me.  It  knows 
that,  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is 
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abroad  in  Italy,  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
to-day  will  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  to-morrow." 

The  first  result  of  the  reAisal  of  the  French 
^nperor  to  restore  the  Legations  to  the  Pope, 
was  the  consmnmation  of  tlie  revolution  in  these 
provinces.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  Bologna  voted  unanimously 
the  cessation  of  the  Roman  authority,  and  the 
following  day  the  same  body  decreed  annexa- 
tion to  the  constitutional  kingdom  of  Victor 
Emannel,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  present 
thmr  petition  to  that  monarch.  The  interview 
for  its  presentation  was  held  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  the  result,  though  favorable, 
was  not  decisive.  Formal  annnexation  took 
plaee,  however,  as  a  result  of  popular  suffhige 
in  the  Legations  on  the  11th  of  March,  1860. 
The  vote  for  annexation  was  almost  unanimous. 
In  the  interval  between  the  presentation  of  their 
petition  and  this  suflfrage  for  annexation,  a  pam- 
pUet,  evidently  inspired  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  entitled  Le  Pape  €t  U  Congr^,  had 
appeared,  (December  22,  1859,)  which  had 
dezteronsly  combated  the  claims  of  the  Pope 
to  a  temporal  sovereignty,  and  declared  its  in* 
oompatibility  with  his  spiritual  domination. 
This  pamphlet  produced  an  extraordinary  ef- 
fect, rousmg  the  ultramontane  and  clerical 
party  in  France  and  all  over  Europe  to  in- 
tense hostility  to  the  Emperor,  (sse  Fkangb,) 
and  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
posed European  Cimgress  on  Italian  affairs, 
inasmuch  as  the  Austrian  Government  required 
an  engagement  fh)m  the  French  Government 
neither  to  bring  before  the  Congress  the  meas- 
ures which  the  pamphlet  advocated,  nor  to  sup- 
port them  if  brought  forward  by  others — an 
engagement  which  the  French  Government 
would  not  consent  to  make. 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  enlist  the  aid  of  for- 
eign powers  in  the  subjugation  of  his  former 
provinces,  the  Pope  now  appealed  to  the  faith- 
ful throughout  Europe  to  fdmish  him  with  the 
men  and  means  for  recovering  his  lost  patri- 
mony. H.  De  Lamorlcidre,  a  French  general 
of  high  reputation,  volunteered  to  take  com- 
mand of  his  troops.  Lai'ge  collections  of  Peter's 
pence  were  made  throughout  the  Catholic  world, 
and  volunteers  from  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Ire- 
land Joined  the  Roman  army  in  considerable 
nnml)eT8.  By  the  end  of  May,  1860,  Lamoricidre 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  18,000  men,  a  force 
he  believed  fully  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  which  had  annexed  themselves  to 
Sardinia.  After  spending  the  summer  in  dis- 
ciplining his  force,  he  took  armed  possession  in 
September  of  the  fortress  of  Ancona  and  other 
points  in  TJmbria  and  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  to 
put  down  by  force  the  tendencies  to  revolt 
which  were  didly  becoming  more  evident  there. 
Garibaldi  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  rev- 
olution of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
had  entered  Naples  on  the  8th  of  September. 
The  people  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Sardinian  Government  for  pro- 


tection against  the  army  of  Lamorici^  which, 
like  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  was  guilty  of  great 
outrages.  Count  Cavour  on  the  8th  or  9ux  of 
September,  had  de^atched  an  ultimatiun  to 
tlie  court  of  Rome,  demanding  the  immediate 
disbandment  of  that  army  as  an  offence  against 
the  public  conscience  of  Italy  and  Europe.  This 
demand  being  refused,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Sardinian  army  under  command  of 
General  Cialdini  crossed  the  Roman  frontiers, 
welcomed  everywhere  by  the  people.  Perugia, 
Spolcto,  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Smigaglia  surren- 
dered in  rapid  succession,  and  by  a  forced  march 
of  88  leagues  in  24  hours,  Cialdini  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  heights  of  Osimo  and  Castel 
Fidardo,  and  thus  prevented  the  Junction  of 
Lamoricidre  with  the  other  Roman  troops.  The 
latter  was  thus  compelled  to  give  battle ;  and 
though  he  had  10,000  men  and  Cialdini  but 
8,000,  yet  after  a  sharp  fight  of  some  hours, 
Lamoncidre  was  completely  routed,  his  army 
scattered,  and  he  himself  abandoned  the  field 
and  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Ancona. 
Cialdini  pursued  the  Roman  iorces  to  Lorcto, 
and  captured  the  entire  body.  Ancona  only 
now  remained  to  the  Pope  of  the  whole  prov- 
inces of  Umbria  and  tlie  Marches,  and  thi<i 
Cialdini  captured  after  a  few  days^  siege.  The 
result  was  a  further  accession,  again  bv  popular 
suffrage,  to  the  Sardinian  sway,  of  Umbna,  with 
a  population  of  472,689;  the  Marches  of  An- 
cona, with  924,055  inhabitants;  and  Viterbo, 
with  129,872 ;  leaving  under  the  sway  of  tlie 
Pope  only  the  comarca  of  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Velletri,  and  Frosinone,  with  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  only  562,787  inhabitants.  Though 
the  number  of  his  subjects  were  so  greatly  re- 
duced, the  Pope  abated  nothing  of  his  demands. 

In  vain  have  the  French  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Italy  sought  to  pacify  and  arrange  the 
complicated  affairs  of  temporal  Rome.  To 
eveiy  proposition  aimed  at  an  a^ustment  of  the 
existing  difficulties,  which  looks  to  the  restric- 
tion or  abdication  of  his  temporal  sovereignty, 
the  sole  reply  of  the  Pope  is,  **  2ibn  posmmu$y^^ 
(we  cannot.) 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  France  and 
Russia  withdrew  their  ambassadors  from  Tu- 
rin; and  the  former  power,  by  stationing  its 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Gaet;a,  prevented  an 
attack  upon  that  fortress,  the  stronghold  of 
Francis  II.,  by  the  Sardinian  navy.  Con- 
vinced at  last  of  the  impossibility  of  the  re- 
covery of  his  ancient  kingdom  by  that  mon* 
arch,  the  French  emperor  withdrew  his  squad- 
ron early  in  February,  and  on  the  14th  of  that 
month  Gaeta  surrendered,  and  the  ex-king  of 
Naples  escaped  on  board  a  French  war  steamer 
to  Rome,  where  ho  remained  during  the  year, 
endeavoring,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  raise 
insurrections,  and  encourage  brigandage  in  his 
former  dominions.  Messina  surrendered  on  the 
18th  of  March,  and  Civitella  on  the  20th. 

The  reorganization  of  the  newly-acquired 
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territory  of  the  Italian  king  in  sucb  a  way  as 
to  encoarage  and  promote  free  institutions, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  education,  which 
occupied  the  Italian  parliament  for  some  time, 
progressed  favorably.  The  prime  minister 
counselled  patience  and  forbearance  in  relation 
to  Rome,  and  curbed  the  fiery  spirits,  who 
proposed  forcible  measures ;  he  also  advocated 
delay  and  patience  in  regard  to  Austria,  be- 
lieving that  her  Hunnirian  troubles  would 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  Italy,  and  that  Venetia 
might  be  gained  without  a  war. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  debt  of 
the  new  kingdom  in  1861,  and  the  different 
sources  from  which  it  has  been  accumulated ; 
the  new  kingdom,  of  course,  assumes  the  debts 
of  its  constituent  States. 

Debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  previous 

to  1848 $27,000,000 

Debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  created 

between  1848  and  1860 204,994,119 

Duchy  of  Parma. 2,111,648 

Added  under  the  administration  of  Farini . .    1,000,000 

Duchy  of  Modena. 2,211,286 

Added  under  the  administration  of  Farini . .     1,000,000 

Duchy  of  Tuscany 80,416,000 

Added  during  the  adminiatration  of  BicasolL  11,884,000 
States  of  the  Church  annexed  to  Sardinia. .     8,815,424 

Administration  of  Marquis  Pepoli 2,600,000 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 110,000,000 

Loan  contracted  by  the  New  Kingdom....  140,000,000 

Total  debt $586,082,422 

Diplomatic  relations  were  renewed  between 
France  and  Italy  in  June,  but  accompanied  by 
declarations  on  the  part  of  the  former  power, 
of  non-responsibility  for,  and  non-approval  ot 
certain  measures  of  the  latter.  The  ^sition  of 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  relation 
to  the  two  great  questions,  the  probable  posses- 
sion of  Rome  as  its  capital,  and  the  future  an- 
nexation of  Venetia,  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  people  of  the  late  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
so  long  oppressed,  and  kept  m  ignorance  and 
degradation,  by  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
Bourbon  kings,  seem  hardly  fitted  to  appreciate 
the  liberty  they  have  gained;  and  disorders 
have  been  rife  there  through  the  year,  fer- 
mented in  part,  doubtless,  by  the  emissaries 
of  Francis  II.,  whose  residence  at  Bome  gives 
him  ample  opportunities  for  such  intrigues,  but 
partly  also  resulting  from  the  license  indulged 
in  by  a  people  unaccustomed  to  liberty.  The 
suspense  to  which  the  nation  has  been  subject- 
ed by  the  delay  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
questions  so  vital  to  its  national  unity  and  com- 
pleteness, have  exerted  an  unfavorable  cffoct 


upon  it  Rome  is  its  natural  capital,  and  no 
iealousies  would  be  raised  against  its  selection, 
but  that  Naples,  and  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  and 
G^noa,  are  rival  cities,  and  the  residence  of  the 
court  at  either,  excites  the  envy  of  the  others. 
The  condition  of  Venetia  under  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Austria,  excites  tlie  sympathy  of  the 
adjacent  States  for  her,  and  their  indignation 
against  her  oppressor;  and  that  calmness  and 
peace  essential  to  a  nation^s  prosperity  can  only 
oe  attained  when  the  dreams  of  her  great 
statesmen  are  realized,  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
owns  but  the  sway  of  a  single  ruler,  and  is 
united  under  a  free  and  liberal  Government, 
with  its  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

IT-URBIBE,  Madame  Huate  dz,  ex -Empress 
of  Mexico,  and  widow  of  the  first  and  only  em- 
peror of  Mexico  of  European  descent,  Augustin 
do  Iturbide,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  21, 
1861,  at  the  age  of  about  70  years.  Since  the 
execution  of  her  husband  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  1824,  she  had  resided  with  her  fam- 
ily in  Philadelplua,  and  was  endeared  to  a  con- 
siderable circle  of  friends  by  her  amiable  and 
excellent  qualities.  One  or  two  of  her  sons 
have  resided  in  Mexico  of  late  years,  and  have 
held  places  under  the  Mexican  Gk>vernment, 
from  which  she  received  a  pension.  Augustin 
de  Iti^rbide,  one  of  the  best  men  whom  Mexico 
has  nurtured,  was  the  leader  of  that  country  in 
throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  a  grateful 
people  pressed  upon  him  the  imperial  crown.  He 
refused  their  importunities,  till,  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  15,  the  Congress  forced  it  upon  him,  and  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1822,  he  was  crowned  Emper- 
or of  Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Augustin  I.  The 
machinations  of  Santa  Anna,  the  evil  genius  of 
Mexico,  soon  detached  the  people  from  him, 
and,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1828,  after  a  tur- 
bulent reign  of  less  than  a  year,  he  abdicat- 
ed, and  permission  was  granted  him  to  leave 
the  country,  with  a  pension  of  $25,000  per  an- 
num. He  went  to  Italy,  but  returned  tne  suc- 
ceeding year  to  Mexico,  where,  meantime^ 
without  his  knowledge,  he  had  been  prosoribed 
as  a  traitor.  Gen.  Garza,  then  Crovemor  of 
Tamaulipas,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Congress  of  that  State,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  arrested  and,  with- 
out trial,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1824,  within  a  week  from 
the  time  of  his  landing,  and  before  an  appeal 
could  be  made  to  the  General  Government  of 
Mexico.  He  died  like  the  hero  and  brave  man 
that  he  was,  and  in  his  death  Mexico  lost  one 
of  her  best  and  purest  patriots. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  of  Eastern  Asia,  called 
by  the  natives  Niphon  or  Nipon,  from  the  name 
of  its  largest  island.  The  whole  empire  is  in- 
sular, and  comprises  the  islands  of  the  great 
Archipelago,  separated  from  the  coast  of  China 


by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  number  of  islands  is 
said  to  be  about  1,000.  The  largest  are :  Ni- 
phon, 900  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  100  miles,  and  having  an  area  of  nearly 
100,000  square  miles ;  Eiusiu,  having  an  area 
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of  16,000  sqoar©  mUes;  and  Sikokf  about  10,- 
000  square  miles.  Beside  these,  Yesso  havinff 
an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  was  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  held 
until  1861  the  southern  part  of  Saghalien,  and 
the  Kurile  Isles,  as  well  as  the  important  islands 
of  Tsus-siraa,  in  the  straits  of  Corea.  These 
last,  together  with  Saghalien  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Yesso,  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  Russia  during  the  past  jear.  The 
present  area  of  the  empire  does  not  probablj 
exceed  150,000  square  miles.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  uncertain,  but  judging  by  the 
density  of  the  population  of  tlie  isTands  visited 
by  foreigners,  cannot  be  less  than  85,000,000 
to  40,000,000.  They  are  all  of  the  Mongol 
race,  but  possess  greater  mental  activity  and 
capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than 
any  other  nations  belonging  to  that  race.  In 
many  respects  they  have  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.  Their  attainments  in 
the  useful  arts  are  extraordinary,  surpassing  in 
some  particulars  those  of  any  of  the  nations 
of  the  West.  Their  manufactures  of  silk,  lac- 
quered ware,  paper,  iron,  steel,  and  the  precious 
metals  are  unrivalled.  They  imitate  perfectly 
our  manufactures,  and  Colt's  "revolvers.  Sharpens 
rifles,  Yankee  docks,  steam  engines,  Dahlgren 
guns,  bomb-sheUs,  &c  ^.,  are  made  as  per- 
fectly, and,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  laW, 
at  a  much  less  cost  at  Nagasaki  than  in  our 
workshops  here.  In  literature  and  science,  also, 
they  have  made  great  attainments.  The  preva- 
lent religion  of  the  country  is  Buddhism,  though 
some  others  are  tolerated.  After  the  return  of 
the  Japanese  ambassadors,  who  visited  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  sunmier  of  1860,  there  were 
considerable  disturbances  in  the  country.    The 

Erime  minister  of  the  civil  Emperor  (for  they 
ave  two  emperors,  a  spiritual  sovereign  who 
presides  over  religious  affairs,  and  a  civil  em- 
peror who  attend  to  secular  matters)  was 
assassinated,  it  was  believed  at  the  instigation 
of  Prince  Mito,  one  of  the  most  powerftil  nobles 
of  the  empire,  who  was  opposed  to  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  A  few  months  later, 
Prince  Mito  himself  was  assassinated.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  about  the  same  time  to  assas- 
sinate several  of  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  the 
consul  of  the  Netherlands  was  killed,  and  Mr. 
Olyphant,  connected  with  the  British  legation, 
was  wounded.  The  Japanese  Government  en- 
deavored to  discover  and  punish  the  assassins, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  put  to  death.  It 
also  promised  a  strong  guard  to  protect  them 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  go  from  their 
residences  to  other  parts  of  the  city  or  country. 
The  British  minister,  Mr.  Alcock,  was  neverthe- 
less very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Japanese 
Gtovemment,  and  continually  appealed  to  his 
Government  to  commence  a  war  against  them. 
The  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Townsend  Harris,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  result 
of  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  a 
disposition  to  accord  to  them  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  which  he  sought  to  obtain  from  them. 


has  uniformly  defended  their  course  towards 
foreign  merchants,  as  in  strict  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  they  have  made  with  them, 
and  in  this  position  he  has  been  sustained  by  the 
representatives  of  Holland  and  Prussia.  Mr. 
Harris  believed  that  the  surest  wn^^  of  building 
up  an  important  and  mutually  valuable  com- 
merce between  the  Japanese  and  our  citizens, 
was  to  secure  their  confidence  in  our  disposi- 
tion to  treat  them  honorably  and  fairly,  ana  not 
in  any  case  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  western  customs,  and  tlie  results  are 
demonstrating  the  correctness  of  his  views. 
During  the  year  1861,  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  and  subsequently 
to  England ;  in  neither  case,  however,  admit- 
ting in  the  delegation,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  ambassadors  to  this  country,  nobles  of 
high  rank.  Treaties  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Japanese  Government  with 
Russia,  and  with  Prussia.  A  large  number  of 
costly  and  beautiful  presents  were  sent  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Ty- 
coon or  Japanese  Emperor,  in  return  for  those 
sent  by  this  Government  to  Japai^  and  the  gifts 
of  individuals  were  also  honorably  acknowledged 
by  liberal  presents.  Mr.  Harris,  the  able  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  / 
Japan  for  several  years  past,  and  the  negotiator 
of  the  first  commercial  treaty  of  any  value,  in 
1858,  requested  his  recall  in  1861,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  was  replaced  by  Robert  H. 
Pruyn,  Esq.,  of  Albany.  The  treaty  made  by 
Mr.  Harris  has  been  the  model  on  which  tliV 
treaties  of  the  other  nations  have  been  based ; 
and  while  in  one  or  two  instances  reduction^ 
in  the  duties  paid  on  goods  imported  from 
western  nations  have  been  made,  as  for  in- 
stance by  the  English  on  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  goods,  the  treaty  contains  a  pro- 
vision by  which  American  exports  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  with  tliose  of  any 
other  nation. 

JEFFERSON,  Fort.  This  fort,  on  one  of  the 
Dry  Tortugas,  covers  the  entire  surface  of  Gar- 
den Key,  and  has  an  area  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
acres.  It  is  designed  to  mount  298  guns,  when 
finished.  About  the  15th  of  January,  eighty 
soldiers  were  first  sent  to  the  fort.  There  were 
at  this  time  three  handred  men  on  the  island, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  advancement  of 
the  work.  This  fortification  was  subsequently 
well  garrisoned  by  the  United  States,  and  its 
construction  is  still  going  forward,  a  number 
of  United  States  Volunteers  having  been  sent 
thither  to  work  upon  it,  as  a  punishment  for 
mutinous  conduct.  About  January  20,  while 
a  United  States  steamer  was  landing  troops  and 
supplies,  the  steamer  Galveston,  of  New  Or- 
leans, appeared  in  sight,  with  a  Confederate 
force  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
fort;  but,  upon  discovering  the  steamer,  and 
probably  understanding  the  object  of  her  visit, 
the  Galveston  did  not  approach,  or  make  any 
demonstration  other  than  to  put  about  and  dis- 
appear. 
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KANSAS,  a  central  State  of  the  American 
Union,  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska  Territory ;  E. 
by  Missouri ;  8.  by  the  Indian  Territory ;  W. 
by  Colorado  Territory.  Population  in  1860, 
107,110.  The  Missouri  River  washes  it  on  the 
N.  E.,  and  the  Kansas  and  Osage  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Arkansas  and  its  afSu- 
ents,  drain  it.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  the  congressional  session  of 
1860-61. 

Kansas  has  been,  from  its  first  organization 
as  a  territory,  the  scene  of  much  suffering  and 
distress ;  a  border  warfare  ravaged  it  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  it  had  not  emerged  from  the 
effects  of  the  marauding  forays,  when,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1860,  it  was  visited  by 
a  terrible  drought,  which  in  the  most  populous 
districts  completely  cut  off  the  crops.  The 
famine  which  followed  in  the  winter  of  1860- 
'61,  was  terrible.  Thousands  were  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  and  a  considerable 
number  actually  perished.  The  liberality  of  the 
other  States,  and  their  large  contributions  of 
grain,  clothing,  &c.,  alleviated,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  suffering.  In  the  spring  of 
1861,  at  the  first  call  for  troops  for  the  war,  the 
citizens  of  Kansas,  inured,  by  their  bitter  expe- 
riences in  the  past,  to  war,  volunteered  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  State,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  furnished  more  soldiers  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  condition  of  Missouri,  on  her  eastern 
border,  which  the  secessionists  were  struggling 
to  carry  out  of  the  Union,  necessarily  excited 
much  feeling  among  the  citizens  of  Kansas,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
which  her  people  had  suffered  from  the  "  bor- 
der ruffians,"  as  they  were  designated,  most  of 
whom  were  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  stimulated 
some  of  those  who  had  suffered  most,  to  acts 
of  revenge,  and  a  guerilla  warfare,  known  in 
that  region  as  "jay-hawking,"  ensued  through 
most  of  the  border  counties,  in  which  armed 
bands  of  either  party.  Unionist  or  Secessionist, 
visited  the  town^  plundered  the  stores,  laid  the 
prominent  citizens  adhering  to  the  other  under 
contribution,  or  took  them  prisoners,  and  some- 
times threatened  them  with  instant  death.  In 
the  counties  at  some  distance  from  the  border 
these  outrages  were  less  frequent,  though  occa- 
sionally occurring.  In  the  autumn  of  1861, 
preparations  were  made  for  organizing  an  army 
corps,  to  go  from  Kansas  through  tlie  Indiap 
Territory  and  S.  W.  Arkansas  towards  New  Or- 
leans, and  it  was  proposed  to  place  it  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane, 
then  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  to  give  subor- 
dinate command  to  Col.  Jennison,  a  noted 
Union  guerilla  leader,  and  some  others  of  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  previous  struggles  in 
the  State.    Owing  to  some  difficulties  in  regard 


to  the  chief  command,  arising  from  misappre- 
hensions between  Qen,  Lane  and  Gen.  David 
Uunter,  the  former  relmquished  his  leadership 
in  the  present  year  and  returned  to  the  S^iate, 
and  the  expedition  was  finally  abandoned. 

KENT,  YioTORiA  Mabia  LomsA,  Duohxssof, 
the  mother  of  the  present  queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, bom  in  Saxe-Ooburg,  Aug.  17,  1786,  died 
at  her  palace  of  Frogmore,  near  Windsor,  Eng- 
land, March  16,  1861.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  IVancis,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and 
sister  of  Leopold,  the  present  king  of  Belgium. 
She  married  at  an  early  age  Emil,  Prince  of 
Leinmgen,  by  whom  she  had  one  son.  Prince 
Karl,  who  afterwards  became  an  eminent  ofiSeer 
in  the  Bavarian  army,  and  died  in  Nov.  1856. 
The  Prince  of  Lemingen  died  in  1814,  and  after 
four  years  of  widowhood,  the  princess  married 
May  29th,  1818,  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  4th 
son  of  George  III.,  and  on  the  11th  July  the 
same  year  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  again 
performed  in  England,  and  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Church.  In  Jan.  1820,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  died,  leaving  the  duchess  again 
a  widow  with  one  child,  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who,  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Gharlotte 
Augusta,  daughter  of  George  IV.,  and  the  want 
of  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.,  became  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  English  throne. 

Lookingforward  to  this  as  her  probable  des- 
tiny, the  Duchess  of  Kent  spared  no  pains  to 
oualify  her  daughter  to  ftilfil  the  high  duties  of 
tnat  station  well.  Her  education,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  was  entirely  conducted 
under  her  own  supervision,  and  the  carefulness 
of  her  training  has  been  manifest  in  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  the  present  queen  has 
acquitted  herself  as  daughter,  wife,  and  moth- 
er. At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  that  nobleman,  exalted  as  was  his 
station,  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
and  the  early  years  of  the  present  queen  were 

Sassed  in  comparative  poverty.  After  her 
aughter's  accession  to  the  throne,  she  did  not 
intermeddle  at  all  with  public  affairs,  but  con- 
fined herself  to  tlie  exercise  of  a  maternal 
watchfulness  over  her  welfare  and  that  of  her 
family,  and  to  the  dispensation  of  charities  to 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  her  life.  The  funeral  services  were  im- 
posing, as  the  relations  of  the  deceased  duchess 
to  the  sovereign  demanded.  The  body  lay  in 
state  for  ten  days,  and  on  the  26th  was  removed 
to  Windsor,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
performed  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  body 
was  temporarily  deposited  in  the  royal  vault, 
till  the  completion  of  a  mausoleum  at  Frog- 
more.  Most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  with  a 
number  of  which  the  deceased  was  connected, 
went  into  mourning  for  her  death. 
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KENTIJOKY,  one  <rf  the  Western  States, 
23  bounded  north  and  northwest  bj  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  lUinoid,  from  which  it  is  separated 
hf  the  Ohio  Eiver ;  east  hj  the  Big  Sandj  Riv- 
er and  Cumberland  Moontains,  which  separate 
it  from  Virginia ;  south  by  Tennessee ;  ana  west 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Missoori.  The  population  in  1860  was 
1,155,713,  of  whom  10,146  were  free  colored, 
and  225,490  slaves.  The  ratio  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows :  white, 
20.84;  free  colored,  1.36 ;  slave,  6.87.  Contig- 
uous on  the  north  to  the  Free  States,  and  on  the 
south  to  the  Slave  States,  she  occupies  a  central 
position  among  all  the  States.  Her  territory  ex- 
tends four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  width,  at  the 
widest  portion,  opposite  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio. 
The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember. The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-eight 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  House 
of  one  hundred  members  elected  for  two  years, 
(See  Kbw  Amksioan  Ctolopedia.) 

The  first  movement  in  Kentucky  looking 
towards  future  events,  consisted  in  a  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1860,  between  Governor  Magoffin  and 
the  Oonmiissioners  from  Alabama,  relating 
to  the  cooperation  of  Kentucky  with  the 
Sontherh  States.  The  following  extract  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
at  this  time : 

"  You  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Southern 
States  in  order  to  reoress  our  wron(i^  So  do 
we.  You  have  no  hope  of  a  redress  in  the 
Union.  We  yet  look  hopefuUy  to  assurances 
that  a  powerful  reaction  is  going  on  at  the 
Xorth.  You  seek  a  remedy  in  secession  from 
the  Union.  TVe  wish  the  united  action  of  the 
Slave  States  assembled  in  convention  within 
the  Union.  You  would  act  separately ;  we, 
unitedly.  If  Alabama  and  other  Slave  States 
would  meet  us  in  convention,  say  at  Nashville, 
or  elsewhere,  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  do  not  doubt  but  we  would  agree  in 
forty-eight  hours  upon  such  reasonable  guaran- 
tees, by  way  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  would  command  at 
least  the  approbation  of  our  numerous  friends 
in  the  Free  States,  and  by  giving  them  time  to 
make  the  question  with  the  people  there,  such 
reaction  in  public  opinion  might  take  place  as 
to  secure  our  rights  and  save  the  Government.*' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  a  Convention  of  the 
Union  party,  and  the  friends  of  Senator  Doug- 
las was  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinion  on  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
Their  resolutions  manifested  a  patriotic  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  have  the  rights  of  Kentucky  respected 
and  maintained  m  3ie  Union.  They  declared 
in  favor  of  a  Convention  of  the  Border  Slave 
and  Border  Free  States,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising some  basis  of  compromise  by  whicfi  the 
Union  might  be  saved,  and  proposed  contingent- 


ly a  Confederacy  of  such  States  as  were  willing 
to  accept  the  Constitution  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  Senator  Crittenden.  They  doclw- 
ed  unalterable  repugnance  to  a  war  with  their 
brethren,  North  or  bouth,  and  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  support  Mr.  Linooln^s  Government 
unless  he  undertook  coercion  or  civil  war. 

The  (Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the  adjourn- 
ed session  of  the  Legislature,  asked  Uieir  iu>- 
proval  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  and  suo- 
mitted  the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  Convention,  to  assemble 
at  an  early  Ofty,  to  determine  the  future  inter- 
State  and  Federal  rolaUona  of  Kentucky. 
Meanwhile  he  would  leave  no  experiment  un- 
tried to  restore  fraternal  relations  between  the 
States.  He  recommended  a  Convention  of  the 
Border  Slave  States,  to  meet  early  in  February 
at  Baltimore.  He  said  the  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate action  of  the  seceding  States  did  not 
meet  his  approval,  but  oljected  to  coercing 
them,  and  asked  the  Legislature  to  declare  by 
a  resolution  their  unconditional  disapprobation 
by  Kentucky  of  the  employment  of  force  against 
them. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  resolutions  were  jpass- 
ed  in  the  House  declanng  that  in  view  of  the 
tenders  of  men  and  money  by  several  of  the 
Northern  States,  to  the  G^eneral  Government, 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  uniting  with  their 
brethren  of  the  South,  will  resist  such  inva- 
sion of  the  soil  of  the  South  at  all  hazards  and 
to  the  last  extremity.  Subsequently,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  inviting  the  otates  to  unite 
with  Kentucky  in  an  application  to  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

On  the  1st  of  February^  a  resolution  was 

Sassed  in  the  Senate  decLuing  it  to  be  inexpe- 
lent  at  that  time  to  take  any  action  towards 
calling  a  State  Convention.  The  vote  was, 
Ayes  25,  Noes  14.  On  the  next  day,  resolutions 
were  passed  in  the  Senate,  appealing  to  the 
Southern  States  to  stop  the  revolution,  protest- 
ing agahist  Federal  coercion,  and  providmg 
that  the  Legislature  reassemble  on  the  24th  of 
April,  to  hear  the  responses  from  sister  States ; 
also,  in  favor  of  making  an  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  National  Convention. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  passed  another  resolution  stating 
their  action  in  favor  of  a  National  Convention, 
and  also  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Washington,  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  it  "  is  unnecessary  and  inex- 
pedient for  this  Legislature  to  take  any  far- 
ther action  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
of  our  propositions  for  an  adjustment,  and  an 
expression  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  desire 
for  its  preservation,  Kentucky  awaits  with  deep 
solicitude  the  response  firom  her  sister  States.'* 
.  The  Legislature  a^'oumed  on  the  11th  of 
February,  to  meet  again  on  the  20th  of  March, 
With  regard  to  the  action  of  this  body  while  in 
session,  it  may  be  said  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  in  favor  of  the  call  of  a  con* 
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vention  fell  upon  nnhecding  ears,  while  the  bill 
to  arm  the  State,  when  it  was  not  proposed  that 
Kentucky  dioold  make  war  upon  any  one,  and 
no  one  proposed  to  make  war  upon  her,  also 
failed  to  command  the  respect  which  its  advo- 
cates claimed  for  it.  Indeed,  Kentucky,  having 
shown  that  she  intended  to  stand  by  the  Union 
to  the  last,  and  that  the  rash  and  precipitate 
policy  of  her  Southern  seceding  sisters  did  not 
meet  her  sanction,  now  await^  to  see  if  the 
North  would  but  do  justice,  as  she  considered  it. 
Under  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ck)nfederate  States,  its  revenue  offi- 
cers now  required  manifests  to  be  delivered  and 
entries  to  be  made  of  all  merchandise  coming 
down  the  Mississippi  from  States  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  OonjTederacy.  •  The  subject  was 
brought  up  before  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
at  its  session  in  March,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

Whereas  this  General  Assembly  is  iDformed  tbat 
certain  persons  acting  as  a  Consress  of  the  seceding 
States  have  oasumed  power  to  obstruct  and  r^nlate 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
citizens  of  this  Union,  to  whom  it  belongs :  therefore 
be  it 

Hewhedy  by  the  Oeneral  Astembly  qf  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky f  That  Kentucky  having  as  much 
right  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  its  free,  unobstructed 
navigation,  as  Louisiana  or  any  other  State,  and  that 
right  being  of  vital  importance  to  her  people,  feels  it 
her  duty  to  herself  ana  her  sister  States,  at  the  earliest 
day,  to  make  this  her  most  solemn  protest  against  any 


uojix^j  t  aujvt  ao  «*u«i>  ouc  vnuuvb  ouu  Will  UUfc  BUUUilV  UP. 

Bteolved/uriher^  That  the  States  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  be  earnestly  requested  to  unite  with  Ken- 
tucky in  this  protest  against  the  violation  of  a  mutual 
right  so  vitally  important  to  them  all,  and  which  their 
permanent  interests  forbid  should  ever  rest  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  Government  save  that  under  which 
thev  live. 

liesolvedj  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executives  of  the 
States  aforesaid. 

The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call 
of  President  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  were  turned  to  the  utmost  advantage  by 
the  friends  of  the  seceded  States,  to  promote 
their  cause.  Kentucky,  however,  refused  to 
take  part  either  with  the  North  or  the  South. 
Her  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  convening 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  27th 
of  April. 

In  answer  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Governor  sent  the  following 
reply  by  telegraph  : 

FBAinEFORT,  (Kt.,)  April  15, 1861. 
Your  despatch  is  received.    In  answer,  I  say,  em- 
phatically, Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  ior  the 
wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States. 
B.  MAGOFFIN,  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
Hon.  SiuoN  Camkbon,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  State  Union  Committee  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  maintain  neutrality,  and  to  take  no  part 
either  with  the  Government  or  the  Confederates. 
Kentucky,  they  said,  could  not  comply  with  the 


appeal  of  the  Government  without  outraging 
her  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  and  without 
trampling  upon  that  natural  sympathy  with  the 
seceding  Statea  which  neither  their  contempt 
for  her  interests  nor  their  disloyalty  to  the 
Union  had  sufficed  to  extinguish.  She  could 
not  comply  with  the  appeal  of  the  seditions 
leaders  in  her  midst  without  suUying  her  un- 
spotted loyalty,  destroying  her  most  vital  in- 
terests, quenching  in  the  blood  of  her  own  sons 
the  last  hope  of  reestablishing  the  Union,  and 
lashing  her  free  destiny  amidst  the  clash  and 
fury  of  arms  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  Gulf 
Alliance.  She  ought  clearly  to  comply  with 
neither  the  one  appeal  nor  the  other.  And,  if 
she  be  not  smitten  with  judicial  blindness,  she 
would  not.  The  present  duty  of  Kentucky  was 
to  maintain  her  present  independent  position, 
taking  sides  not  with  the  Government,  and  not 
with  the  seceding  States,  but  with  the  Union 
against  them  both ;  declaring  her  soil  to  be  sa- 
cred from  the  hostile  tread  of  either,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, making  the  declaration  good  with  her 
strong  right  arm.  And,  to  the  end  that  she 
might  be  fully  prepared  for  this  last  contin- 
gency, and  all  other  possible  contingencies,  they 
would  have  her  arm  herself  thoroughly  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

At  Louisville,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a 
Union  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, once  Secretary  of  the  U.  8.  Treasury,  and 
other  prominent  men,  made  speeches.  He  op- 
posed the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers  for 
the  purposes  of  coercion,  or  the  raising  of 
troops  for  the  Confederacy ;  asserted  that  se- 
cession was  no  remedy  for  the  pending  evils, 
and  that  Kentucky  would  not  take  part  with 
either  side ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  her  soil 
sacred  against  the  hostile  foot  of  either.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  that  the  Confederate 
States  having  commenced  the  war,  Kentucky 
assumed  the  right  to  choose  her  position,  and 
that  she  would  be  loyal  until  the  Government 
became  the  aggressor. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  the  Governor  issued  his 
proclamation  ordering  an  election  on  the  80th 
of  June,  for  members  to  the  extra  session  of 
Congress. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  also 
called  for  the  6th  of  May. 

On  the  4th,  an  election  was  held  for  dele- 
pates  to  the  Border  State  Convention,  at  irhich 
the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  Cavor  of  the 
Union,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
vote  at  the  election  in  November,  1860.  The 
vast  majority  of  Kentnckians  were  manifestly 
more  aroused  than  ever  before,  to  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  Union  and  to  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  its  preservation  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  they  were  as  manifestly 
determined  to  stand  firm  and  quiet  on  their 
own  soil,  to  keep  the  peace  at  home  and  along 
the  border,  and  steadily  to  strive  for  its  resto- 
ration and  establishment. 

The  vote  for  Union  Delegates  to  the  Conven- 
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tion,  in  all  the  coanties  of  the  State  except 
eighteen,  was  98,561.  The  aggregate  presiden- 
tial vote  in  November  was  146,216. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  Legislature,  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  pa/ments  bj  the  banks  of  the 
State  was  authorized. 

The  House  also  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  Kentucky  should  maintain  a 
strict  neutrfdity  during  the  present  contest,  and 
approying  of  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to 
furaish  troops  to  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  exbting  circumstances. 

Subsequently,  the  Governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation wiUi  the  following  warning : — 

I  hereby  notify  and  warn  all  other  States,  separate 
or  united,  especially  the  United  and  Confederate  Sutes, 
that  I  solemnly  forbid  any  moTement  upon  Kentucky 
soil,  or  occupation  of  an^  post  or  place  therein,  fbr  any 
porpoeea  whateTer,  until  authorized  by  inritation  or 
permission  of  the  Legislative  and  Executire  authori- 
ties. I  especially  forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whe- 
ther incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or  otherwise,  from 
makine  any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the 
aforesaid  soyereignties,  to  be  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
lawful  authorities,  to  remain  quietly  and  peaceably  at 
home  when  off  military  duty,  and  refrain  from  all 
words  and  acts  likely  to  provoke  a  collision,  and  so 
otherwise  to  conduct  themsdvcs  that  the  deplorable 
calamity  of  invasion  may  be  averted;  but  in  the  mean 
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while  to  make  prompt  and  efficient  preparation  to  as- 
sume the  paramount  and  supreme  law  of  self-defence, 
and  strictly  of  self-defence  alone. 

A  resolution  that  this  proclamation  stated 
the  position  that  Kentucky  should  occupy,  was 
rejected  in  the  House  on  the  22d  of  May.  The 
State  Guard  were  also  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Border  State  Oonvention  assemhled  at 
Frankfort  on  the  27th  of  May.  Kentuckv  and 
Missouri  only  were  represented.  An  address 
was  issued  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  declaring 
that  the  direct  question  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Kentucky,  the  grand  and 
commanding  question,  was,  Union  or  no  Union, 
Government  or  no  Government,  Nationality  or 
no  Nationality ;  that  Kentucky  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  with  the  General  Government, 
and  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  that  Kentucky  would  continue  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Constitution,  the  Government,  and 
the  fag  of  the  United  States,  and  to  refuse  alli- 
ance with  any  who  would  destroy  the  Union  or 
commit  the  great  wrong  of  deserting  their  posts 
in  the  National  Congress;  that  Kentucky  would 
remain  true  to  herself  and  loyal  to  the  consti- 
tutional administration  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, appear  ag^  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  insist  upon  her  constitutional  rights 
in  the  Union,  not  out  of  it,  and  insist  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  its  Constitution,  and  its 
Government. 

At  the  election  on  the  80th  of  June,  the 
Union  Bepresentatives  to  Congress  were  chosen 
from  all  the  districts  of  the  State  except  the 
Ist.  In  this  district  H.  C.  Burnett,  State  JKights, 
was  chosen.  With  the  exception  of  Boone 
County,  the  official  return  of  toe  votes  was  as 
follows : — 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

FiAh 

Sixth 

Seyenth 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 


10,892 
10,844 

8,217 

8,101 
11,035 

8,273 
12,280 

8,878 


Total  Union  mi^rity 


02,460 
87,700 

54,760 


8,9S8 
8,36S 
8,118 
2,46tf 
8,719 
227 
2,802 
6,706 
8,723 
4,526 

87,700 


Volunteers  from  Kentucky  entered  both  the 
Union  and  the  Confederate  armies.  Those  at- 
tached to  the  former  were  ordered  to  Western 
Virginia^  and  there  entered  into  active  service. 

So  strmflent  had  the  restrictions  upon  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  North  and  the  South 
now  become  that  commerce  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree cut  ofl^  except  by  the  route  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad.  It  had  long  be- 
come manifest  that  the  blockade  of  the  ^uth 
would  not  be  complete  unless  the  transit  of 
supplies  through  Kentucky  was  stopped.  But 
how  this  should  be  effected  while  Kentucky 
was  herself  in  so  doubtful  a  position,  was  a 
(question  not  easily  determined.  The  authori- 
ties of  Tennessee  solved  it,  however,  by  placing 
a  complete  embargo  on  the  Tennessee  end  of 
the  road. 

They  forbade  the  exportation  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  turpentme  to  Kentucky.  IVom 
their  own  point  of  view  the  act  was  one  of 
folly,  for  the  freight  sent  North  was  never  one- 
fifth  part  of  that  sent  South,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment especially  must  have  been  vastly  inferior 
in  importance  to  the  constant  supply  of  provi- 
sions flowing  into  Tennessee  from  Louisville. 
They  thought,  however,  that  they  could  afford 
the  step,  and  therefore  forbade  all  exports  from 
Tennessee. 

This  cut  the  knot  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  blockade  at  Louisville.  It  put  on  end  to 
all  scruples  on  the  part  of  Kentucky,  except 
among  the  open  sympathizers  with  secession ; 
it  placed  the  secessionists  in  the  wrong  in 
"neutral"  eyes, .and  gave  the  Government 
firm  ground  on  which  to  stand.  The  blockade 
being  undertaken  with  vigor,  those  who  were 
forwarding  supplies  to  the  secessionists  attempt- 
ed to  break  it  by  legal  proceeding.  They 
crowded  the  Louisville  freight  stations  with 
merchandise  consigned  to  Nashville,  and  sued 
the  company  as  common  carriers  for  refusing 
to  receive  and  forward  it.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  justified  the  company  in  its  course  of 
obedience  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  gave 
to  the  Government  the  autliority  of  legal  ap- 
proval, OS  weU  as  the  sympathy  of  right-mind- 
ed citizens.  It  still  remained,  however,  for  the 
Tennessee  secessionists,  in  their  wisdom,  to 
conceive  one  more  plan  for  perfecting  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  This  scheme 
they  carried  out  on  the  fourth  of  July,  by  stop- 
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ping  tlio  rnnninff  of  cars  on  the  rdlroad  alto- 
gether, and  hj  doing  tliis  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  seriously  injure  a  great  interest  in  Kentucky. 

Of  tliis  proceeding  we  have  the  following 
account : — 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  is  266 
miles  in  length,  forty-five  miles  of  it  lying  in 
Tennessee.  These  forty-five  miles  cost  $2,025,- 
000,  of  which  Tennessee  eontrihuted  in  all  honds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,160,500,  the  remaining 
$864,500  heing  raised  hy  the  Kentucky  owners. 
On  the  first  of  Julv  a  Tennessee  General,  named 
Anderson,  ordered  the  company  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  its  rolling  stock  at  Nashville.  James 
Guthrie,  president  of  the  company,  stated,  how- 
ever, that  "there  being  no  provision  in  the 
charter  to  the  effect  that  the  company  should 
be  subject  to  the  military  orders  of  Tennessee, 
the  order  was  not  complied  with."  On  the  4th 
of  Jidy,  General  Anderson  seized  two  trains 
that  were  about  to  leave  Nashville,  and  one  that 
came  in,  together  with  such  machinerv  as  could 
be  found  in  Tennessee,  and  then  called  for  a  fair 
division  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  and 
agreed  that  while  arrangements  were  in  prog- 
ress for  this  end  the  trains  should  be  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  to  this  Mr.  Guthrie  astutely  made 
answer  that  he  could  thus  have  no  ^arantee 
against  the  interference  of  others  besides  Gen- 
eral Anderson,  who  was  supposed  to  be  acting 
under  orders.  This  brought  out  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee  as  the  real  actor  in  the  matter,  for 
he  at  once  replied  to  Mr.  Guthrie  with  a  prop- 
osition to  continue  the  use  of  the  road  while 
a  division  of  property  was  made.  Mr.  Guthrie 
at  once  rejoined,  disproving  the  charge  made 
by  the  Tennessee  authorities,  that  their  end  of 
the  road  had  not  hitherto  had  its  share  of  the 
rolling  stock,  and  showing  the  impossibility  of 
managing  the  road  under  Governor  Harrises 
proposition. 

The  result  was  that  the  road  was  closed. 
The  Kentuc^  stockholders  declared  that  their 
chartered  rights  in  Tennessee  had  been  no  pro- 
tection to  tleir  property,  and  refused  to  risk 
any  more  property  within  the  limits  of  that 
State.  All  questions  as  to  the  blockade  upon 
this  route  were  therefore  disposed  of  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  route  itself.  The  secession- 
ists felt  the  extent  of  their  error,  for  they  urged 
Governor  Magoffin  to  seize  the  Kentucky  end 
of  the  road,  and  to  run  it  in  connexion  with 
Governor  Harris ;  but  it  was  evident  that  such 
a  step  would  only  serve  to  remove  the  last 
scruple  on  the  part  of  Union  men  as  to  forcible 
resistance  to  the  bold  plans  of  the  secessionists 
in  Kentucky. 

The  question  as  to  the  transit  of  provisions 
to  the  South  by  this  railroad  was  thus  settled, 
and,  although  it  did  not  close  other  routes 
through  Kentucky,  which  were  equally  im- 
portant, the  controversy  which  had  sprung  up 
took  such  a  turn  as  to  have  an  important  effect 
throughout  the  State,  stimulating  the  Union 
men  everywhere  to  a  more  active  support  of 
the  Government.     A  small  encampment  of 


Federal  troops  was  formed  in  Garrard  County, 
which  occasioned  some  excitement,  as  it  was 
an  infringement  of  the  neutrality  assumed  by 
Kentucky.  Letters  were  addressed  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Gen.  Nelson,  asking  the  spe- 
cial object  which  the  Government  had  in  view 
in  the  establishment  of  the  camp  called  "  Camp 
Dick  Robinson."  In  reply,  the  commanding 
officer  said,  *^  The  troops  assembled  here  have 
been  called  together  at  the  reqnest  of  Union 
men  of  Kentucky.  They  are  intended  for  no 
hostile  or  aggressive  movement  against  any 
party  or  community  whatever,  but  simply  to 
defend  Kentucky  in  case  they  are  needed  for 
that  purpose,  preserve  its  tranquillity,  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  the 
object  of  myself  and  all  the  officers  in  command 
will  be,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  maintdn 
that  peace  and  tranquillity."  Commissioners 
were  then  sent  by  the  Governor  to  President 
Lincoln  to  insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 

Governor  Magoffin,  in  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said : — "  In  a  word,  an  army  is  now  beinff 
organized  and  quartered  in  this  State,  supplied 
with  all  the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  con- 
sent or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
and  without  consultation  vrith  those  most 
prominently  known  and  recognized  as  loyal 
citizens.  This  movement  now  imperils  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  pending  difficulties  have  been  the 
paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and  which,  np 
to  this  time,  they  have  so  secured  to  the  State. 

**  Within  Kentucky  there  has  been,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  no  occasion  for  the  presence  of  mili- 
tary force.  The  people  are  qmet  and  tranquil, 
feeling  no  apprehension  of  any  occasion  arising 
to  invoke  protection  from  the  Federal  arm. 
They  have  asked  that  their  territory  be  left 
free  from  military  occupation,  and  the  present 
tranquillity  of  their  communication  left  nnin- 
vaded  by  soldiers.  They  do  not  desire  that 
Kentucky  shall  be  required  to  supply  the  bat- 
tle-field for  the  contending  armies,  or  become 
the  theatre  of  the  war. 

"  Now,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  with  the  sin- 
gle and  earnest  desire  to  avert  from  their  peace- 
ful homes  the  horrors  of  war,  I  urge  the  re- 
moval from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  milita- 
ry force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  the 
State.  If  such  action  as  is  hereby  urged  be 
promptly  taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war  will  be  averted 
from  a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil." 

To  this  the  President  replied: — "In  all  I 
have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  acted  upon 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians, 
and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  ro^ority  of  all 
the  Union-loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

"While  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  includ- 
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ing  a  large  majority  of  her  members  of  Oon- 
gress,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  them, 
or  any  other  person,  except  your  Excellency 
and  the  bearers  of  yonr  Exoelleacy^s  letter,  has 
nrgpd  me  to  remove  the  militaiT'  force  fh>m 
Kentucky,  or  to  disband  it.  One  other  very 
worthy  citizen  of  Kentacky  did  solicit  me  to 
have  the  augmenting  of  the  force  su^spended  for 
a  time. 

^  Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to 
form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  pop- 
ular wish  of  Kentucky  that  this  force  shall  be 
removed  beyond  her  limits ;  and,  with  this  im- 
pression, I  must  respeotfidly  decline  to  so  re- 
move it. 

**  I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Ex- 
cellency in  the  wbh  to  ireserve  the  peace  of 
my  own  native  State,  Kentucky.  It  is  with 
regret  I  search,  and  cannot  find,  in  yout  not 
very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation 
that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union." 

A  similar  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
In  the  reply,  President  Davis  said : — "  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
neither  intends  nor  desires  to  disturb  the  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky.  The  assemblage  of  troops 
in  Tennessee  to  which  you  refer  had  no  other 
object  than  to  repel  the  lawless  invasion  of  that 
State  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  should 
their  Government  approach  it  through  Ken- 
tucky, without  respect  for  its  position  of  neu- 
trality. Thit  such  apprehensions  were  not 
groundless  has  been  proved  by  the  course  of 
that  Government  in  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
and  more  recently  in  Kentucky  itself,  in  which, 
as  yon  inform  me,  *  a  military  force  has  been 
enlisted  and  quartered  by  the  United  States 
authorities.' 

"  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
has  not  only  respected  most  scrupulously  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  but  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  friendly  relations  of  trade  and  in- 
tercourse which  it  has  suspended  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  gener^y. 

"  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  past,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure  your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
will  continue  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Ken- 
tucky so  long  as  her  people  will  maintain  it 
themselves. 

"But  neutrality,  to  be  entitled  to  respect, 
must  be  strictly  maintained  between  both  par- 
ties, or  if  the  door  be  opened  on  the  one  side 
for  the  agressions  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not  to  be  shut 
to  the  assailed  when  they  seek  to  enter  it  for 
the  purpose  of  self-defence. 

"I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  believe 
that  your  gallant  State  will  suffer  its  soil  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  advantage 
to  those  who  violate  its  neutrality  and  disregard 
its  rights,  over  those  who  respect  them  both." 

It  should  be  stated  that  previous  to  this  cor- 
respondence, Kentucky  had  been  invaded  by 


Tennessee  forces,  and  six  cannons  and  a  thous- 
and stand  of  arms  taken.  The  Confederate 
Congress,  on  August  7th,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing enlistments  in  Kentucky.  The  Legisla- 
ture assembled  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  on 
the  5th  a  large  barbecue  was  to  be  held  in 
Owens  Coun^,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
seat  of  Government.  The  apnrehensions  of  the 
Unionists  were  greatly  excitea  on  this  occasion. 
The  State  Guard  were  invited  to  attend ;  Uiey 
consisted  of  an  organized  body  of  troops  about 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  the  control  of 
the  friends  of  secession  in  the  State.  Intimida- 
tion of  the  Legislature  was  feared.  Happily, 
the  affair  passed  over  without  any  special  in- 
terest. A  Peace  Convention  was  also  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  which 
awakened  apprehensions  of  an  attempt  to  or- 
ganize the  secession  force.  But  these  likewise 
proved  groundless.  The  Legislature  stood  27 
Union  and  11  Southern  Rights  Senators,  and  76 
Union  and  24  Southern  Rights  Representatives. 
The  message  of  the  (Jovemor  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  5th  of  September,  asserted  that  Ken- 
tucky had  a  right  to  assume  a  neutral  position 
in  the  war ;  that  she  had  no  agency  in  foster- 
ing a  sectional  party  in  the  Free  States,  and 
did  not  approve  of  separate  action  and  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Lawless  riuds 
had  been  suffered  on  both  sides,  private  proper- 
ty seized,  commerce  interrupted,  and  trade  de- 
stroyed. These  wrongs  haa  been  borne  with 
patience,  but  a  military  Federal  force  had  been 
organized,  equipped,  and  encamped  in  a  central 
portion  of  Kentucky,  without  consultation  with 
the  State  authorities.  If  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky desired  more  troops,  let  them  be  ob- 
tained under  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky. 
He  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  to  ena- 
ble the  Military  Board  to  borrow  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
defence  of  the  State.  He  also  recommended 
the  passage  of  resolutions  requesting  the  dis- 
banding or  removal  of  all  military  bodies  not 
under  State  authority,  from  the  State. 

On  the  same  day  the  Legislature  were  noti- 
fied that  Confederate  troops  had  invaded  the 
State,  and  occupied  and  fortified  strong  posi- 
tions at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Blufi^.  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to  a  demand  of 
the  Kentucky  authorities,  that  the  troops 
^Hhat  landed  at  Hickman  last  night  did  so 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  am 
confident  without  the  consent  of  the  *  Presi- 
dent.' I  have  telegraphed  President  Davis  re- 
questing their  immediate  withdrawal."  ' 

G^n.  Polk,  in  command  of  the  secession 
forces,  in  reply  to  the  Gk)vemor  of  Kentucky, 
stated  that  he  had  occupied  Columbus  and 
Hickman,  in  Kentucky,  on  account  of  reliable 
information  that  the  Federal  forces  were  about 
to  occupy  the  said  points.  He  proposed  sub- 
stantially that  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces  should  be  simultaneously  withdrawn 
from  Kentucky,  and  enter  into  stipulation  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 
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ping  tlio  ranning  of  cars  on  the  rdlroad  alto- 
gether, and  bj  doing  this  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  seriously  injure  a  great  interest  in  Kentucky. 

Of  this  proceeding  we  have  the  following 
account : — 

The  Louisyille  and  Nashyille  Railway  is  266 
miles  in  length,  forty-five  miles  of  it  lying  in 
Tennessee.  These  forty-five  miles  cost  $2,025,- 
000,  of  which  Tennessee  contributed  in  fdl  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,160,500,  the  remaining 
$864,600  being  raised  by  the  Kentucky  owners. 
On  the  first  of  July  a  Tennessee  General,  named 
Anderson,  ordered  the  company  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  its  rolling  stock  at  Nashville.  James 
Guthrie,  president  of  the  company,  stated,  how- 
ever, that  "there  being  no  provision  in  the 
charter  to  the  effect  that  the  company  should 
be  subject  to  the  military  orders  of  Tennessee, 
the  order  was  not  compiled  with,"  On  the  4th 
of  July,  General  Anderson  seized  two  trains 
that  were  about  to  leave  Nashville,  and  one  that 
came  in,  together  with  such  machinerv  as  conld 
be  found  in  Tennessee,  and  then  called  for  a  fair 
division  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  and 
agreed  that  while  arrangements  were  in  prog- 
ress for  this  end  the  trains  should  be  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  to  this  Mr.  Guthrie  astutely  made 
answer  that  he  could  thus  have  no  ^arantee 
against  the  interference  of  others  besides  Gen- 
eral Anderson,  who  was  supposed  to  be  acting 
under  orders.  This  brought  out  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee  as  the  real  actor  in  the  matter,  for 
he  at  once  replied  to  Mr.  Guthrie  with  a  prop- 
osition to  continue  the  use  of  the  road  while 
a  division  of  property  was  made.  Mr.  Guthrie 
at  once  rejoined,  disproving  the  chai]ge  made 
by  the  Tennessee  authorities,  that  their  end  of 
the  road  had  not  hitherto  had  its  share  of  the 
rolling  stock,  and  showing  the  impossibility  of 
managing  the  road  under  Governor  Harris's 
proposition. 

The  result  was  that  the  road  was  closed. 
The  Kentuclnr  stockholders  declared  that  their 
chartered  rights  in  Tennessee  had  been  no  pro- 
tection to  tleir  property,  and  refused  to  risk 
any  more  property  within  the  limits  of  that 
State.  All  questions  as  to  the  blockade  upon 
tibis  route  were  therefore  disposed  of  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  route  itseK.  The  secession- 
ists felt  the  extent  of  their  error,  for  they  urged 
Governor  Magoffin  to  seize  the  Kentucky  end 
of  the  road,  and  to  run  it  in  connexion  with 
Governor  Harris ;  but  it  was  evident  that  such 
a  step  would  only  serve  to  remove  the  last 
scruple  on  the  part  of  Union  men  as  to  forcible 
resistance  to  the  bold  plans  of  the  secessionists 
in  Kentucky. 

The  question  as  to  the  transit  of  provisions 
to  the  South  by  this  railroad  was  thus  settled, 
and,  although  it  did  not  close  other  routes 
through  Kentucky,  which  were  equally  im- 
])ortant,  the  controversy  which  had  sprung  up 
took  such  a  turn  as  to  have  an  important  effect 
throughout  the  State,  stimulating  the  Union 
men  everywhere  to  a  more  active  support  of 
the  Government.      A  small  encampment  of 


Federal  troops  was  formed  in  Garrard  Comity, 
which  occasioned  some  excitement,  as  it  was 
an  infringement  of  the  neutrality  assumed  by 
Kentucky.  Letters  were  addressed  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Gen.  Nelson,  asking  the  spe* 
cial  object  which  the  Government  had  in  ?iew 
in  the  establishment  of  the  camp  called  ^^  Camp 
Dick  Robinson."  In  reply,  the  commanding 
officer  said,  *^  The  troops  assembled  here  have 
been  called  together  at  the  request  of  Union 
men  of  Kentucky.  They  are  intended  for  do 
hostile  or  aggressive  movement  against  any 
party  or  community  whatever,  but  simply  to 
defend  Kentucky  in  case  they  are  needed  for 
that  purpose,  preserve  its  tranquillity,  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  the 
object  of  myself  and  all  the  officers  in  command 
will  be,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  maintaia 
that  peace  and  tranquillity."  Commissioners 
were  then  sent  by  the  Governor  to  President 
Lincoln  to  insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the  StAte. 

Governor  Magoffin,  in  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said : — "  In  a  word,  an  army  is  now  hemz 
organized  and  quartered  in  this  State,  supplied 
with  all  the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  con- 
sent or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
and  without  consultation  with  those  most 
prominently  known  and  recognized  as  loyal 
citizens.  This  movement  now  imperils  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  pending  difficulties  have  been  the 
paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and  which,  np 
to  this  time,  they  have  so  secnred  to  the  State. 

**  Within  Kentucky  there  has  been,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  no  occasion  for  the  presence  of  mili- 
tary force.  The  people  are  quiet  and  tranquil, 
feeling  no  apprehension  of  any  occasion  arising 
to  invoke  protection  from  the  Federal  arm. 
They  have  asked  that  their  territory  be  left 
free  from  military  occupation,  and  the  present 
tranquillity  of  their  communication  left  unin- 
vaded  by  soldiers.  They  do  not  desire  that 
Kentucky  shall  be  required  to  supply  the  bat- 
tle-field for  the  contending  armies,  or  become 
the  theatre  of  the  war. 

"  Now,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  with  the  sin- 
gle and  earnest  desire  to  avert  from  their  peace- 
ful homes  the  horrors  of  war,  I  urge  the  re- 
moval from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  milita- 
ry force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  the 
State.  If  snch  action  as  is  hereby  urged  be 
promptly  taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war  will  be  averted 
from  a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil.'' 

To  this  the  President  replied :— "  In  all  I 
have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  acted  upon 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckian^ 
and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  Union-loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

"While  I  have  conversed  on  this  ^^^ 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  inclod- 
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ing  a  large  majority  of  her  members  of  Con- 
gress, I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  them, 
or  any  other  person,  ezoept  your  Excellency 
and  the  bearers  of  your  Ezcelle«cy*8  letter,  has 
urg^  me  to  remove  the  military  force  from 
Kentucky,  or  to  disband  it.  One  other  very 
worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to 
have  the  augmenting  of  the  force  suspended  for 
a  time. 

'*  Taking  all  the  means  within  ray  reach  to 
form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  belioye  it  is  the  pop- 
ular wish  of  Kentucky  that  this  force  shall  be 
removed  beyond  her  limits ;  and,  with  this  im- 
pression, I  must  respectfully  decline  to  so  re- 
move it. 

*'  I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Ex- 
cellency in  the  wbh  to  ireserve  the  peace  of 
my  own  native  State,  Xentucky.  It  is  with 
regret  I  search,  and  cannot  find,  in  you)*  not 
very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation 
that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union." 

A  similar  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Gk)v- 
ernor  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
In  the  reply,  President  Davis  said : — "  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
neither  intends  nor  desires  to  disturb  the  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky.  The  assemblage  of  troops 
in  Tennessee  to  which  you  refer  had  no  other 
object  than  to  repel  the  lawless  invasion  of  that 
State  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  should 
their  Government  approach  it  through  Ken- 
tucky, without  respect  for  its  position  of  neu- 
trality. Thitt  such  appoehensions  were  not 
groundless  has  been  proved  by  the  course  of 
that  Government  in  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
and  more  recently  in  Kentucky  itself,  in  which, 
as  you  inform  mo,  '  a  military  force  has  been 
enlisted  and  quartered  by  the  United  States 
authorities.' 

^*-  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
has  not  only  respected  most  scrupulously  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  but  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  friendly  relations  of  trade  and  in- 
tercourse which  it  has  suspended  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  gener^ly. 

"  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  past,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure  your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
will  continue  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Ken- 
tucky so  long  as  her  people  will  maintain  it 
themselves. 

'^But  neutrality,  to  be  entitled  to  respect, 
must  be  strictly  maintained  between  both  par- 
ties, or  if  the  door  be  opened  on  the  one  side 
for  the  aggressions  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not  to  be  shut 
to  the  assailed  when  they  seek  to  enter  it  for 
the  purpose  of  self-defence. 

"I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  believe 
that  your  gallant  State  will  suffer  its  soil  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  advantage 
to  those  who  violate  its  neutrality  and  disregard 
its  rights,  over  those  who  respect  them  both." 

It  should  be  stated  that  previous  to  this  cor- 
respondence, Kentucky  had  been  invaded  by 


Tennessee  forces,  and  six  cannons  and  a  thous- 
and stand  of  arms  taken.  The  Confederate 
Congress,  on  August  7th,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing enlistments  in  Kentucky.  The  Legisla- 
ture assembled  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  on 
the  5th  a  large  barbecue  was  to  be  held  in 
Owens  County,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
seat  of  Government.  The  apprehensions  of  the 
Unionists  were  greatly  excitea  on  this  occasion. 
The  State  Guard  were  invited  to  attend ;  they 
consisted  of  an  organized  body  of  troops  about 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  the  control  of 
the  friends  of  secession  in  the  State.  Intimida- 
tion of  the  Leffiskture  was  feared.  Happily, 
the  affair  passed  over  without  any  special  in- 
terest. A  Peace  Conveiltion  was  also  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  which 
awakened  apprehensions  of  an  attempt  to  or- 
ganize the  secession  force.  But  these  likewise 
proved  groundless.  The  Legislature  stood  27 
Union  and  11  Southern  Rights  Senators,  and  76 
Union  and  24  Southern  Rights  Representatives. 
The  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  5th  of  September,  asserted  that  Ken- 
tucky had  a  right  to  assume  a  neutral  position 
in  the  war ;  that  she  had  no  agency  in  foster- 
ing a  sectional  party  in  the  Free  States,  and 
did  not  approve  of  separate  action  and  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Lawless  raids 
had  been  suffered  on  both  sides,  private  proper- 
ty seized,  commerce  Interrunted,  and  trade  de- 
stroyed. These  wrongs  had  been  home  with 
patience,  but  a  military  Federal  force  had  been 
organized,  equipped,  and  encamped  in  a  central 
portion  of  Kentucky,  without  consultation  with 
the  State  authorities.  If  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky desired  more  troops,  let  them  be  ob- 
tained under  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky. 
He  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  to  ena- 
ble the  Military  Board  to  borrow  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
defence  of  the  State.  He  also  recommended 
the  passage  of  resolutions  requesting  the  dis- 
banding or  removal  of  all  military  bodies  not 
under  State  authority,  from  the  State. 

On  the  same  day  the  Legislature  were  noti- 
fied that  Confederate  troops  had  invaded  the 
State,  and  occupied  and  fortified  strong  posi- 
tions at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bluffs.  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to  a  demand  of 
the  Kentucky  authorities,  that  the  troops 
^Hhat  landed  at  Hickman  last  night  did  so 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  am 
confident  without  the  consent  of  the  'Presi- 
dent.' I  have  telegraphed  President  Davis  re- 
questing their  immediate  withdrawal."  ' 

Gen.  Polk,  in  command  of  the  secesiion 
forces,  in  reply  to  the  Gk)vemor  of  Kentucky, 
stated  that  he  had  occupied  Columbus  and 
Hickman,  in  Kentucky,  on  account  of  reliable 
information  that  the  Federal  forces  were  about 
to  occupy  the  said  points.  He  proposed  sub- 
stantially that  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces  should  be  simultaneously  withdrawn 
from  Kentucky,  and  enter  into  stipulation  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 
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In  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, General  Polk  gives  this  reason  for  in- 
vading Kentucky : — "  The  Federal  Government 
having,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  disregarded  their  neutrality  by 
establishing  camp  depots  for  their  armies,  and 
by  organizing  military  companies  within  the 
territory,  and  by  constructing  military  works 
on  the  Missouri  shore  immediately  opposite  and 
commanding  Columbus,  evidently  intended  to 
cover  the  landing  of  troops  for  the  seizure  of 
that  town,  it  has  become  a  military  necessity 
for  the  defence  of  the  territory  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  that  a  Confederate  force  should  oc- 
cupy Columbus  in  advance." 

On  the  9th,  the  Governor  communicated  the 
following  to  the  Legislature: — "The  under- 
signed yesterday  received  a  verbal  message, 
through  a  messenger,  from  Gov.  Harris.  The 
message  was  that  he  (Gov.  H.)  had,  by  tele- 
^aphic  despatch,  requested  Gen.  Polk  to  wiUi- 
draw  the  Confederate  troops  from  Kentucky, 
and  that  Gen.  Polk  had  declined  to  do  so; 
that  Grov.  Harris  then  telegraphed  to  Secretary 
Walker,  at  Richmond,  requesting  that  Gen. 
Polk  be  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Kentucky,  and  that  such  order  was  issued  from 
the  War  Department  of  the  Confederacy ;  that 
Gen.  Polk  replied  to  the  War  Department  that 
the  retention  of  the  post  was  a  military  neces- 
sity, and  that  the  retiring  from  it  would  be  at- 
tended by  the  loss  of  many  lives.  This  era- 
braces  the  message  received." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Governor  also  received 
the  following  by  telegraph  from  Gen.  Polk : 

"Gov.  B.  Maqoffin :  A  military  necessity 
having  required  me  to  occupy  this  town,  Colum- 
bus, I  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  the  forces 
under  my  command.  The  circumstances  leading 
to  this  act  were  reported  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States.  His  reply  was, 
the  necessity  justified  the  action." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  the  Tennessee  troops  brought  in  a 
Federal  force  under  Gen.  Grant  from  Cairo. 
Thus  ended  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky.  It 
was  on  the  6th  of  September  that  Gen.  Grant, 
with  two  regiments  of  infimtry  and  a  company 
of  light  artillery,  in  two  gun-boats,  took  posses- 
sion of  Paducah,  Kentn&y.  He  found  seces- 
sion flags  flying  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
in  expectation  of  greeting  the  arrival  of  the 
Southern  army,  which  was  reported  to  be  8,800 
strong,  and  only  sixteen  miles  distant.  The 
loyal  citizens  tore  down  the  secession  flags  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Federal  troops.  Gen.  Grant 
took  possession  of  the  telegraph  office,  railroad 
depot,  and  the  marine  hospital.  He  found  large 
quantities  of  complete  rations,  leather,  etc.,  for 
the  Southern  army. 

He  issued  a  proclamation  saying  that  he  came 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  deiending  the  State 
from  aggression,  and  to  enable  the  State  laws 
to  be  executed. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  Assembly  of 
the  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  directing 


the  Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering 
the  Confederate  troops  to  evacuate  Kentucky 
soiL  The  vote  was  seventy-one  against  twenty- 
six.  The  Hona6  refused  to  suspend  th»  rules 
to  allow  another  resolution  to  be  offered  order- 
ing the  proclamation  to  be  issued  to  both  Fed- 
erals and  Confederates. 

This  resolution  was  subsequently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It 
was  then  passed,  notwithstanding  the  Gover- 
nor's objections,  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  68  to 
26,  and  in  the  Senate  of  25  to  9.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  issued  his  proclamation  as  follows : 

In  obedience  to  the  subjoined  resolution,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Gk)vemment  of  the  Confederate  States,  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  all  others  concerned,  are  here- 
by informed  that "  Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate 
or  Tennessee  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  soil 
unconditionally." 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  to  bo  affixed. 
Done  at  Frankfort  this  the  ISth  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1861,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Common- 
wealth. B.  MAGOFFIN. 

By  the  Governor: 

Thos.  B.  Monbob,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Resolved^  hy  the  General  Aesembly  of  the  Common' 
teealth  of  Kentucky,  That  his  excellency  Goremor  Ma- 
goffin be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  inform  those 
concerned  that  Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate  or 
Tennessee  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  soil  uncon- 
ditionally." 

On  the  17th,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  punishing 
the  refusal  to  give  up  the  State's  arms,  when  or- 
dered by  the  Military  Board,  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.    The  House  concurred. 

This  abolished  the  State  Guard. 

The  House  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
paying  the  war  tax,  and  against  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Preparations  were  commenced  in  the  State 
for  different  military  movements. 

While  General  Polk  was  thus  invading  the 
State  on  the  west.  General  ZoUicoffer  was 
operating  on  the  east.  With  about  four  thou- 
sand men  he  came  to  Cumberland  Ford,  which 
is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  comer  of 
Virginia  runs  into  Kentucky,  aud  captured  a 
company  of  Home  Guards.  On  the  17th,  the 
Legislature  received  a  message  from  Governor 
Magoffin  communicating  a  telegraphic  despatch 
from  General  ZoUicoffer,  announcing  that  the 
safety  of  Tennessee  demanded  the  occupation 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  three  long  mountains 
in  Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
should  retain  his  position  until  the  Union  forces 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  Union  camp  broken 
up. 

On  the  18th,  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  requesting 
M^or  Anderson,  the  commander  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter when  it  was  captured,  to  take  command  of 
the  forces  of  the  State.  They  manifest  very 
distinctly  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  tills 
time,  and  were  as  follows : 

Whereas  Kentucky  has  been  invaded  by  the  forces 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,and  the  commanders 
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of  the  forces  so  iDVftding  the  State  bare  insolently  pre- 
scribed the  conditions  upon  which  they  will  withdraw, 
thas  insulting  the  dignity  of  the  State  by  demanding 
terms  to  which  Kentucky  cannot  listen  without  dis- 
honor, therefore, 

Hesohed,  That  the  inTaders  must  be  expelled. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  in  Kentucky  Federal 
troops  sssembled  for  the  purpose  of  proaerring  the 
tranquiUity  of  the  State,  and  or  defending  and  protect- 
ing toe  people  of  Kentucky  in  the  peaceful  eiyoyment 
of  their  Uvea  and  property,  it  is 

B^olv^  That  General  Robert  Anderson,  a  native 
Kentackian,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  Cumberiand,  be  requested  to 
take  instant  command,  with  authority  and  power  from 
this  Commonwealth  to  coll  out  a  volunteer  force  in 
Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invaders 
fbom  our  soil. 

BaolMd,  That  in  using  the  means  which  duty  and 
honor  require  shall  be  used  to  expel  the  invaders  frow 
the  soil  of  Kentucky,  no  citizen  shall  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions ;  that  no  citizen's  prop- 
erty shall  be  taken  or  confiscated  because  of  such 
opinions,  nor  shall  any  slave  be  set  free  by  any  mili- 
tary commander;  and  that  all  peaceable  citizens  who 
remain  at  home  and  attend  to  their  private  business 
until  legally  called  into  the  public  service,  as  well  as 
their  families,  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  the  full- 
est protection  of  the  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liven,  their  liberties,  and  their  property. 

3aolv4a,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  be  requested  to  give  all 
the  aid  in  his  power  to  accomplish  the  end  desired  by 
these  resolutions,  and  that  he  issue  his  proclamation 
ctlUng  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  that  he  place 
the  same  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Thomas  L. 
Crittenden. 

Baoleeti,  That  the  patriotism  of  every  Kcntuckian  is 
invoked  and  is  confidently  relied  upon  to  give  active 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  decision  expressed  by  these  resolutions 
was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
friends  of  the  Union. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  act  on  the  part  of  that  great  State.  Wheth- 
er viewed  in  its  relations  to  the  material  or 
moral  aspects  of  the  civil  strife  in  tlie  land, 
the  active  adhesion  of  Kentucky  to  the  national 
cause  was  a  momentous  event.  But  it  was 
specially  valuable  for  the  testimony  it  bore  td 
the  rightfulness  and  the  necessity  of  the  bellig- 
erent issue  which  the  National  Government  had 
been  compelled  to  accept. 

These  resolutions  were  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  then  passed  by  the  requisite  vote 
over  his  veto.  His  objection  to  the  resolutions 
was  thus  stated : 

"I  cannot  concede  my  constitutional  right,  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State,  to  designate  the  par- 
ticular officer  or  officers  to  be  employed  in  executing 
the  will  of  the  Legislature.  General  T.  L.  Crittenden, 
the  officer  designated  by  the  resolution,  has  had  many 
proofs  of  my  confidence.  He  has  my  confidence  now, 
and  in  this  service  I  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  reserve  the  point  that  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  limit  the  con^ 
stitutional  right  of  the  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  choose  such  of  his  subordinate  officers  as  he 
may  deem  best  fitted  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  State." 

Oolonel  Orittenden,  of  Indiana,  was  the  first 
to  bring  a  regiment  from  another  State  into 
Western  Virginia  in  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  regiment,  well  armed,  passed  through 
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LoubviUe  on  the  20th  towards  the  Nashville 
depot,  and  were  enthusiastically  received.  At 
the  same  time  General  Buckner,  once  the  In- 
spector-General of  Kentucky,  but  afterwards  tx 
Brigadier  in  the  Confederate  service,  advanced 
on  Elizabethtown,  the  capital  of  Hardin  Count  v, 
and  on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nash- 
ville, forty-three  miles  south  by  west  of  the  lat- 
ter. Troops  were  now  rapidly  concentrated  in 
the  State,  and  despatched  to  points  invaded  by 
the  Confederates. 

General  Robert  Anderson  a**sumed  command 
of  the  State  and  National  forces,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  Kentuckians  of  all 
parties  to  assist  in  repelling  the  invaders  of  the 
Dtate.  Governor  Magoffin  also  issued  a  procla- 
mation, directing  General  Thomas  L.  Crittenden 
to  call  out  the  State  troops  to  resbt  the  inva- 
sion of  the  State,  and  Gen.  C.  accordingly  call- 
ed out  the  militia.  Hamilton  Pope,  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Home  Guard,  also  called  upon 
the  people  in  each  ward  in  Louisville  to  organize 
themselves  into  companies  for  the  protection 
of  the  city. 

Thus  was  Kentucky  launched  with  her  whole 
soul  into  the  bloody  contest  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Government  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

On  the  28d  the  House  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Military  Board  to  borrow  one  million 
dollars,  in  addition  to  a  million  authorized  May 
24th,  on  the  State  bonds,  payable  in  ten  years, 
and  established  a  tax  to  pay  the  bonds  and  in- 
terest The  above  sum  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  defence  of  the  State. 

On  the  next  day,  a  bill  was  passed  calling  out 
40,000  volunteers  for  service  from  one  to  three 
years.  The  votes  were,  in  the  House,  07  to 
13,  and  in  the  Senate,  21  to  5.  The  Senate 
also  passed  a  bill  providing  that  Kentuckians 
who  voluntarily  jomed  the  Confederate  force 
invading  the  State,  should  be  incapable  of  tak- 
ing estate  in  Kentucky  by  devise,  bequest,  di- 
vision, or  distribution,  unless  they  returned  to 
their  allegiance  within  sixty  days,  or  escaped 
from  the  invaders  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  bill  was  also  passed  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Legislature  to  Obio,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
for  having  so  promptly  forwarded  troops  to  aid 
in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  State ;  and  the 
Governor  was  instructed  to  communicate  the 
same. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  a  resolution  requesting 
John  C.  Breckcnridge  and  Lazarus  W.  Powell 
to  resign  their  seats  as  Senators  in  Congress, 
as  they  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky ;  and,  if  they  declined  to  comply, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  respectfully 
requested  to  investigate  their  conduct,  and  if 
found  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  expel  them  from  their  scats,  pass- 
ed by  a  vote  of  20  yeas  to  5  nays,  and  was  sent 
to  the  House,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  55  to  81. 

A  bill  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  was  also  passed. 
The  Bank  of  Kentucky  promised  her  quota  of  the 
two  millions  for  the  defence  of  the  State.    The 
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Bank  of  Loaisville,  whose  qnota  was  nearlj 
$100,000,  promised  $200,000.  The  Northern 
Bank  promised  $25,000  more  than  her  quota ; 
and  the  Farmers'  Bank  promptly  responded  to 
her  quota.  So  soon  after  the  first  step  was 
Kentucky  brought  fully  into  the  field  with  arms 
and  money  for  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

The  Legislature  then  took  a  recess  until  No- 
vember 27th.  Previous  to  this  adjournment, 
an  address  was  issued  by  that  body  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  on  "  the  condition  of  the  State, 
and  the  duties  they  had  felt  called  upon  to  per- 
form." The  condition  of  the  State  is  thus  briefly 
related : 

W^  h%re  ardently  desired  peace,  and  hoped  to  save 
Kentucky  from  the  calamities  of  war.  When  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  force  in 
self-defence,  and  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  assured  our  Soothem  neighbors  of  our  pur- 
pose not  to  take  up  arms  voluntarily  against  them, 
notwithstanding  their  wicked  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Government  from  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  benefits.  Every  efibrt  was  made, 
both  before  and  after  the  employment  of  force,  to  efiect 
some  compromise  and  settlement  that  would  restore 
the  Union,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  insist  upon  our  ac- 
tive aid  in  furnishing  troops,  seeming  content  if  we 
obeyed  the  laws  and  executed  them  upon  our  own  soil. 
Those  engaged  in  rebellion,  however,  with  hypocritical 
professions  of  friendship  and  respect,  planted  camps 
of  soldiers  all  along  our  Southern  boraer;  seized,  by 
military  power,  the  stock  on  our  railroad  within  their 
reach,  m  defiance  of  chartered  rights  |  impudently  en- 
listed soldiers  upon  our  soil  for  theu*  camps,  whom 
they  ostentatiously  marched  through  their  territory. 
They  made  constant  raids  into  this  btate,  robbed  us  of 
our  property,  insulted  our  people,  seized  some  of  our 
citizens  and  carried  them  away  as  prisoners  into  the 
Confederate  States.  Our  military  was  demoralized 
by  the  treachery  of  its  chief  officer  in  command,  and 
many  of  its  subordinates,  until  it  became  more  an  arm 
of  the  Confederate  Stat^  than  a  guard  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Thus  exposed  to  wrongs  and  indignities, 
with  no  power  prepared  to  prevent  or  resent  them, 
some  of  tne  citizens  of  this  State  formed  camps  under 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  defence  and  protection 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Whatever  might  nave  been 
thought  of  the  policy  once,  recent  events  have  proved 
that  they  were  rormcd  none  too  soon. 

In  this  condition  we  found  Kentucky  when  the  Lescis- 
lature  met,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September.  We 
•till  hoped  to  avoid  war  on  our  own  soil.  We  were 
met  by  assurances  from  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  that  our  position  should  be  respected ; 
but  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  with  which  the  promise 
was  written,  when  we  were  startled  bv  the  news  that 
our  soil  was  Invaded,  and  towns  in  the  southwest  of 
our  State  occupied  by  Confederate  armies.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  aisavowed  the  act,  and  protested 
his  innocence  of  it.    His  commissioners  at  Frankfort 

Erofessed  the  same  innocence  of  the  admitted  wrong ; 
ut  our  warnings  to  leave  were  only  answered  by  an- 
other invasion  in  the  southeast  of  the  State,  and  a  still 
more  direct  and  deadly  assault  upon  the  very  heart  of 
the  State  by  way  of  the  Nashville  road.  These  sudden 
irruptions  of  such  magnitude,  skilfully  directed,  show 
that  the  assault  on  Kentucky  was  preconcerted,  pre- 
pared and  intended  long  before.  The  excuses  made 
for  any  of  them  but  add  insult  to  injury.  We  shall  not 
repeat  them.  They  are  but  excuses  for  acts  intended, 
without  any  excuse. 

The  purpose  is  to  remove  the  theatre  of  the  war  from 
the  homes  of  those  who  wickedly  originated  it,  to  those 
of  Kentucky,  and  to  involve  this  State  in  the  rebellion. 
This  purpose  appeared  to  be  well  understood  in  the 
seceded  States.    They  need  the  territory  of  Kentucky, 


and  are  determined  to  have  it,  if  it  must  be  by  blood 
and  conouest 

Thus  forced  into  war,  we  had  no  choice  bnt  to  call 
on  the  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  of  Kentu<^  to 
expel  the  invader  from  our  soil,  and  to  call  for  the  aid 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  we  had  a  right  to  do 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Our  foes  would  dictate  terms  to  a  brave  people  upon 
which  we  can  have  peace.  We  are  reqmrea  to  join 
them  in  their  unwarrantable  rebellion,  become  acces- 
sory to  their  crimes,  and  consent  to  sacrifice  the  last 
hope  of  permanently  upholding  republican  institutions, 
or  meet  their  invasions  as  becomes  Kentuckians. 

We  believe  we  have  done  our  duty  to  a  chivalric 
people  who  have  forborne  long,  but  will  never  fail  as  a 
last  resort  to  resent  an  injury  and  punish  an  insult 
We  should  hold  ourselves  unworthy  to  represent  you 
if  we  had  done  less.  The  only  error,  we  fear,  is  that 
we  have  not  been  aa  prompt,  you  may  think,  as  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Thrice  have  the  revolutionists  appealed  to  the  ballot- 
box  in  this  State,  and  thrice  have  tne  people  expressed, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  their  determination  to 
stand  by  the  Union  and  its  Government.  They  have 
not  been  active  in  this  war,  not  from  indifferenoe  or 
want  of  loyalty,  but  in  the  hope  of  better  promoting  a 
restoration  of  the  Union,  and  checking  the  rebdlion by 
that  course.  Our  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  and 
a  desire  for  peace,  led  us  to  forbear,  unta  fbrbearanoe 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  attempt  to  destroy  the 
union  of  these  States  we  believe  to  be  a  crime,  not  only 
against  Kentucky,  but  against  all  mankind.  But  np 
to  this  time  we  have  left  to  others  to  vindicate,  by 
arms,  the  integrity  of  the  Government  The  Union  is 
not  only  assailed  now,  but  Kentucky  is  herself  threat- 
ened with  subjugation  by  a  lawless  usurpation.  The 
invasion  is  earned  on  with  a  ruthless  destruction  of 
property,  and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  people,  that 
belong  only  to  savage  warfare. 

We  have  no  choice  but  action,  prompt  and  decided. 
Let  us  show  the  insolent  invaders  that  Kentucky  be- 
longs to  Kentuckians,  and  that  Kentucky's  valor  will 
vindicate  Kentucky's  honor.  We  were  unprepared 
because  unsuspecting.  An  insolent  and  treacberons 
invader  tells  the  people  that  their  le^islatora  hare  be- 
trayed them;  and  he  comes  with  fire  and  swonl  to 
correct  their  error,  by  a  crusade  against  property,  lib- 
erty, and  life. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Legislature  was 
fully  sustained  by  the  people,  and  upon  the  re- 
assembling of  that  body  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, very  emphatic  resolutions  were  adopted. 
The  following  extract  shows  their  character : 

Besohed^  hy  the  General  Jssemblu  of  the  Common- 
tcfaUh  of  Kentudtj/f  That  Kentucky  nas  ever  cherished 
and  adhered  to  the  Federal  Union,  and  she  will  chug 
to  it  now,  in  this  time  of  its  extremest  peril,  with  un- 
faltering devotion.  While  at  the  beginning  of  the  mad 
and  wicked  war  which  is  being  wag^  by  the  rebelliooi 
States  for  the  destruction  of  toe  Government,  she  fore- 
bore  to  take  part,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  interpose 
her  friendly  offices  in  the  interests  of  peace,  she  nas, 
nevertheless,  sternly  repelled  every  movement  which 
looked  to  a  change  of  her  political  relations,  and  has 
never  swerved  from  her  full  and  fervid  loyalty  to  the 
noblest  and  freest  Government  in  the  world.  And 
now,  since  her  profiered  mediation  has  been  spumed, 
and  her  soil  invaded  by  the  Confederate  armies,  she 
deems  it  fit  that  she  should  announce  to  the  world 
that,  standing  firmly  by  her  Government,  she  will  re- 
sist every  enort  to  destroy  it ;  and  she  calls  upon  her 
true  and  heroic  sons  to  rally  around  the  standard  of 
their  country,  and  put  forth  the  whole  energies  of  the 
Commonwealth  till  the  rebellion  shall  be  overthrown, 
and  the  just  supremacy  of  the  National  Government 
shall  be  restored  and  maintained  everywhere  within 
its  limits. 

Refiolvedy  That  the  existing  civil  war,  forced  upon 
the  National  Government  without  cause  by  the  dia* 
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unionists,  should  not  be  waged  upon  the  part  of  the 
Qoreminent  in  any  "  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  anj 

Surpose  of  conquest  or  sabjogation,  or  purpose  of  oveV- 
irowing  or  iDterfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  any  of  the  States,  free  or  sIsTe,  but  to 
ddiend  and  muntain  the  sa^remacr  of  the  Constitu- 
tioD,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dig^ty, 
eqnalitj,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  uoimpairea ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplisoed  the 
war  oagfat  to  cease/' 

Mooted,  That  in  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  reso* 
lotion  bj  the  National  Congress,  with  nnprecedented 
onanimitjt  ^^  i^  ^^^  session,  a  rule  of  action  was  pre- 
scribed to  the  GoTemment  from  which  it  cannot  depart 
vrittiont  a  disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  National 
Legislature,  which  we  woold  oe  slow  to  believe  can  be 
senoQslj  entertained.  Against  any  such  departure  we 
solemnly  protest. 

Betolv^a^  That  the  purpose  expressed  in  said  reso- 
lution is  the  great  end  demanded,  and  that  which  in- 
spires Kentucky  with  patriotic  ardor  to  seek  their 
achievement  with  all  her  loyal  energies  and  means,  in 
the  confident  hope  of  success,  and  belief  that  the  coun- 
try, saved,  in  our  triumph,  to  us  and  to  posterity,  will 
still  be  glorious  in  the  jfreedom  of  its  people,  in  the 
unity  of  its  Government,  and  the  security  of  society, 
and  worth  infinitely  more  than  it  cost  to  save  it. 

BssoUedy  That  slavery  is  a  State  institution,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
cannot  agree  that  the  National  Government,  to  which 
we  are  and  intend  to  be  loyal,  shall  undertake  the 
emancipatiou  of  slaves  against  the  will  of  the  slave- 
holding  States. 

Great  lionor  will  ultimately  be  given  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  for  the  course  pursued  by 
her  during  the  year.  Her  position  of  deter- 
mined neutrality  at  first  taken,  was  to  some  ex- 
tent a  consequence  of  her  geographical  situa- 
tion. Refusing  to  take  sides  with  either  North 
or  South,  her  coolness  moderated  the  fiery  im- 
petuosity of  both.  At  the  same  time  she  was 
an  enviable  acquisition  to  each.  The  Federal 
Administration,  desirous  to  secure  her  hearty  co- 
operation, saw  plainly  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained on  any  other  terms  than  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the  States.  And 
e?ery  position  taken  by  the  Administration  has 
been  of  such  a  conservative  character  as  to 
meet  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  Amid  all  the  efforts  of  extreme 
parti^ns  in  the  Northern  States  to  press  the 
President  into  measures  looking  to  emancipa- 
tion, nothing  was  effected.  The  certain  loss  of 
Kentucky,  and  with  her  Western  Virginia  and 
Missouri,  stayed  the  Government,  even  if  there 
had  been  any  inclination  to,  or  conviction  of 
the  propriety  of,  such  measures.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Kentuc^  voluntarily  entered  the  field 
for  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hopes  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  that  Kentucky  would  join 
the  Confederacy,  were  extremely  sanguine.  The 
position  of  her  people  was  undoubtedly  neutral 
at  heart.  Extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  would,  without  doubt, 
have  made  her  a  seceding  State.  Indeed,  so  con- 
fident were  the  friends  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment of  her  ultimate  secession  that  a  Con- 
vention was  called  by  them  to  organize  the  forms 
of  that  movement.  This  party  was  called  a 
"  Sovereignty  Convention."    It  met  at  Russell- 


▼ille  ahout  the  27th  of  November,  and  was  in 
session  during  three  days. 

It  passed  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
an  Ordmanoe  of  Secession.  A  Provisional 
Gk)yernment,  consisting  of  a  Governor,  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  ten,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Auditor, 
was  agreed  upon.  Geom  W.Johnson,  of  Soott, 
was  made  Governor,  The  Legislative  Council 
appointed  was  composed  of  Willis  B.  Maohen, 
of  Logan;  John  W.  Crockett,  of  Henderson ; 
James  P.  Bates,  of  Barren;  James  B.  Crist- 
man,  of  Wayne ;  Phil.  B.  Thompson,  of  Meroer ; 
J.  P.  Bumside,  of  Warren ;  H.  W.  Bruce,  of 
Louisville;  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Montgomery;  E. 
M.  Bruce,  of  Nicholas ;  and  George  B.  Hodge, 
of  Campbell. 

The  Commissioners  to  Richmond  were  H.  C. 
Burnett,  W.  K  S'mmis,  and  Wm.  Preston.  All 
executive  and  legislative  powers  were  vested 
in  Uie  Governor  and  Council.  Acts  done  by 
the  Provisional  Government  were  to  have  the 
concurrence  of  a  mjyority  of  its  members ;  the 
Council  were  authorized  to  fill  vacancies,  but 
no  councilman  should  be  made  Gk)vernor  to  fill 
a  vacancy.  The  old  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Kentucky  were  declared  in  force,  except  where 
inconsistent  with  the  acts  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  Bowfing  Green  was  fixed  as  the 
new  capital.  Fifty-one  counties  were  said  to 
be  represented  in  the  Convention  by  over  two 
hundred  members  not  dected  by  the  people. 

The  miUtary  operations  in  the  State,  though 
marked  by  no  great  achievement  during  the 
year,  were  nevertheless  the  forerunner  of  very 
important  results.  Civil,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits  had  engrossed  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  In  a  military  point  of  view 
the  State,  like  nearly  all  her  sister  States,  was 
entirely  defenceless.  Men,  anns,  ammunition, 
were  abundant,  but  an  organized,  drilled,  and 
completely  equipped  force,  ready  to  take  the 
field  and  go  into  active  service  on  a  day^s  notice, 
could  not  be  expected  to  exist.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  position  of  neutrality,  after  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  imperfect  organizations 
were  formed,  under  the  name  of  Home  Guards. 
Their  object  was  to  drill  novices,  and  impart  the 
preliminary  information  needed  for  the  future 
soldiers.  These  embraced  considerable  num- 
bers; and  finally  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the 
force  obtained  by  the  secessionists  in  the  State. 
Large  numbers  also  left  the  State,  and  volun- 
teered in  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  military  force  with- 
in Kentucky  was  made  under  General  Polk,  com- 
mander of  Confederate  troops  from  Tennessee, 
as  has  been  previously  stated.  They  commenced 
fortifying  Hickman  and  Columbus.  The  former 
is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  near 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  the  latter  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north,  both  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
{See  Columbus.)  Their  force  was  soon  increased 
to  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry,  six  field  bat- 
teries, a  siege  battery,  three  battalions  of  cav- 
alry, with  three  steamboats  on  the  river.  Sub- 
sequently, the  force  was  concentrated  at  Colum- 
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bus,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Grant,  commander  of  the  Fed- 
eral force  at  Cairo,  took  possession  of  Paducah, 
on  the  Ohio  River.  (Ses  Paducah.)  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  positions  is  forty-seven 
miles.  The  force  of  General  G rant  was  two  reg- 
iments of  infantry,  one  company  of  light  artiUery, 
and  two  gunboats.  These  movements  comprised 
the  active  military  operations  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  during  the  year. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  advanced  from  Tennessee  with  a 
considerable  force  of  Confederate  troops,  and 
on  the  18th  of  September  a  slight  skirmish 
took  place  at  Barboursville,  between  some  of 
his  men  and  a  portion  of  Home  Guards,  but 
without  any  serious  results  on  either  side.  The 
Confederate  cavalry  scoured  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  camp,  arrested  prominent 
Union  men,  and  destroyed  their  property. 
They  also  occupied  the  small  towns  in  the 
vicinity.  Subsequently,  a  portion  of  the  same 
force  entered  Manchester,  in  Clay  County,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  a  retreat  was  commenced 
towards  Barboursville,  which  was  continued  to 
the  Cumberland  Ford.  This  is  fifteen  miles  with- 
in the  limits  of  Kentucky,  and  was  fortified  by 
Gen.  ZoUicoflfer ;  meanwhile,  his  advance  was 
pushed  to  London,  and  the  country  ravaged. 
The  salt-works  in  this  region  were  an  important 
possession  to  the  Confederate  force.  In  their 
rear  was  also  the  Cumberland  Gap — a  most 
important  point — from  which  the  East  Tenn.  & 
Va.  R.  R.,  40  miles  below,  would  be  accessible 
to  a  Federal  force.  This  railroad  was  one  of 
the  main  lines  for  the  transportation  of  supplies 
to  the  troops  in  Virginia.  During  this  period, 
a  Federal  force  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops, 
with  some  Kentucky  volunteers, were  advancing 
to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check,  and,  if  able, 
to  rout  them.  This  force  was  under  tde  com- 
mand of  Gen.  SchoBpf.  The  first  affair  of  any 
importance  took  place  at  a  place  called  Camp 
Wildcat,  on  the  21st  of  October.  About  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  body  of  Confederate 
troops,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  under  Cols.  Newman  and  Bowler, 
advanced  upon  four  companies  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Indiana  regiment.  Col.  Coburn,  and  a 
portion  of  Col.  Woodford's  regiment  of  Ken- 
tucky cavalry.  The  Confederate  force  opened 
upon  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  on  the  left  wing 
with  cannon,  and  almost  simultaneously  their 
column  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  within 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  Indiana  troops. 
A  charge  was  ordered  upon  the  latter,  which 
was  met  with  such  a  galling  fire  as  brought  the 
Tennesseeans  to  a  stand,  when  a  charge  by  tlie 
Kentucky  cavalry  was  made  upon  them,  and 
they  retired  with  severe  loss.  At  one  p.  m.  an- 
other attack  was  made  at  another  point,  and  at 
a  late  hour  a  third  attack  was  made  by  Gen. 
Zollicoffer.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Camp 
was  defended  only  by  a  small  force  under  Col. 
Garrard.     The  attacking  force  consisted  of 


Mississippians,  Georgians,  and  Tennesseeans. 
The  opposing  force  was  under  Gen.  Schoep^ 
consisting  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
troops.  The  Confederates  were  generally  armed 
with  flint-lock  muskets  and  altered  lockia,  back- 
shot  guns,  and  navy  revolvers.^  The  Federal 
force  carried  the  Mini6  rifle.  Reinforcements 
were  added  to  each  force  during  the  day,  and 
the  different  attacks  were  probably  made  after 
they  were  received  by  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. The  Confederate  troops  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss,  and  retired  to  Barboursville. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  they  were  advancing 
with  a  strong  force  on  Somerset,  from  which 
Gen.  Schcepf  retired. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Gen.  Zollicoffer 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  as  follows : 

The  brigade  I  have  the  honor  to  command  is  here 
for  DO  purpose  of  war  upon  Kentuckioos,  bat  to  repel 
those  iHortDern  hordes  who,  with  arms  in  their  htodSt 
are  atteniptiDg  the  subjugation  of  a  sister  Souibem 
State.    They  have  closed  your  rivers,  embargoed  toot 
railroads,  cut  off  your  natural  aud  proper  markets, 
left  your  stock  and  products  on  your  bands  almost 
valueless,  and  thereby  almost  destroyed  the  value  of 
your  lands  and  labor.    We  have  come  to  open  again 
your  rivers,  to  restore  the  ancient  markets  to  toot 
produce,  and  thereby  to  return  to  you  the  accustomed 
value  of  your  lands  and  labor.  They  have  represented 
us  OS  murderers  and  outlaws.    We  have  come  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  truly  respect  the  laws,  reverence 
justice,  and  mean  to  give  security  to  your  pcreonal 
and  property  rights.    They  have  forced  many  of  jon 
to   take   up    arms  against  us.     We  come  ^o^*J® 
you  by  the  hand  as  heretofore— as  friends  and  brotn- 
crs.    Their  Government  has  laid  heavy  taxes  on  yon 
to  carry  on  this  unnatural  war,  which  is  openly  avowed 
to  be  to  set  at  liberty  your  slaves,  and  the  ensuuigstep 
in  which  will  be  to  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  give 
them  political  and  social  equality  with  voarBClTCS. 
We  saw  these  things  in  the  beginning,  and  are  offer- 
ing our  hearts'  blood  to  avert  those  dreadful  evils, 
which  we  saw  the  Abolition  leaders  had  deliberately 
planned  for  the  South.    "  All  men  must  have  tne 
tfallot  or  none ;  all  men  must  have  the  hulld  or  none, 
said  Mr.  Seward,  the  present  Federal  Secretary  or 
State.    How  long  will  Kentuckians  close  their  eyes  ro 
the  conteniplated  ruin  of  their  present  structure  oi 
society  ?    How  long  will  they  contmue  to  raise  tnor 
arms  against  brothers  of  the  South  struggling  lor 
those  rights  and  for  that  independence  common  to  na 
all,  which  was  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  Constitution  oi 
1787  r    For  many  long  years  we  remonstrated  againw 
the  encroachments  against  rights,  and  the  »»9^y 
to  that  property  thus  guaranteed,  which  these  iNorui- 
em  hordes  so  remorselessly  inflicted  upon  us.    i^j 
became  deaf  to  our  remonstrances,  because  tney  w* 
lieve  they  had  the  power,  and  felt  in  every  fibre  «« 
will  "to  whip  us  in."    We  have  disappomted  Uicm- 
We  have  broken  their  columns  in.  almost  ev^^  J^T. 
flict.    We  have  early  acquired  a  prcs^^St®^  *'{,^ 
which  has  stricken  terror  into  the  Northern  newu 
Their  grand  armies  have  been  held  in  check  ny  c" 
parativcly  few  but  stem-hearted  ™en ;  and  nowio  ; 
would  invoke  Kentucky  valor  to  aid  them  ^^.^7^ 
down  the  true  sons  of  the  South  who  have  ^tw^i 
shock,  and  in  bringing  common  min  upon  *^^;.  «J 
and  her  kindred  people.    Will  you  play  this  ^^^]°^ 
part,  Kentuckians?    Heaven  forbid!    Thememono 
of  the  past  forbid!     The  honor  of  your  w»^®*    ^f 
daughters,  your  past  renown,  and  the  wir  noin 
your  posterity,  forbid  that  you  should  stnKC  ror  Jjj- 
coin  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  against  tbosejj^ft 
glinc  for  the  right  of  independence  of  your  kinflrw '  ^^ 
Strite  with  us  for  independence  and  prcservauo 
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your  property,  and  those  Northern  inraders  of  your 
soil  will  soon  be  driren  across  the  Ohio. 

This  force  encamped  at  Mill  Spring,  for- 
tifying their  position,  in  which  Gen.  Zollicoffer 
remained  antil  the  19th  of  January,  when  he 
was  killed,  and  his  army  routed  hy  a  stroncr 
force  under  Gen.  Thomas,  at  the  battle  of 
TTebb's  Cross  Roads  or  Mill  Spring. 

The  small  Federal  force  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Nelson,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  who  had  been  detach- 
ed from  his  naval  duties  and  sent  to  Kentucky, 
of  which  State  ho  was  a  native,  and  well  known 
to  her  citizens.  Being  famished  with  arms  by 
the  Federal  Government,  he  collected  and 
organized  a  force  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Stat^  near  Virginia.  With  these  he  advanced, 
and  on  the  2d  of  November  occupied  Preston- 
burg  without  any  resistance.  The  enemy  fell 
back  about  six  miles.  At  this  place  he  issued 
the  following  proclamation,  on  the  6th  of 
November : 

Harinc  this  day  occupied  the  town  of  Preston- 
borg  witn  the  force  under  my  command,  I  declare  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern :  That  the  inrisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  is  restored  in  tnis  section  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  regular  fall  terms  of  the  courts 
will  be  held  in  those  counties  in  which  the  time  for 
holding  the  same  has  not  passed.  And  all  civil  offi- 
cers are  ordered  to  attend  at  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  said  courts,  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices. 

His  next  movement  was  on  Pikeville,  near 
which  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Williams 
had  taken  position.  Pikeville  is  the  capital  of 
Pike  County,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Kig  Sandy 
River.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  7th,  he  despatch- 
ed a  force,  under  Col.  Sill,  of  one  regiment  of 
infantry  with  a  light  battalion  of  three  compa- 
nies, and  two  companies  of  Kentucky  volunteers 
mounted  from  the  teams,  and  a  section  of  artil- 
lery, to  march  by  the  way  of  John's  Creek,  and 
pass  to  the  left  of  Pikeville,  where  was  the 
Confederate  position — a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles — and  turn  or  cut  them  off.  On  the  8th, 
at  5  A.  M.,  Gen.  Nelson  moved  forward  with 
three  Ohio  regiments,  a  battalion  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  and  two  sections  of  artillery,  and 
took  the  State  road  direct  to  Pikeville,  distant 
twenty-eight  miles.  Eight  miles  from  Preston- 
burg  they  met  a  picket  of  about  forty  cavalry, 
which  escaped.  At  one  p.  m.,  the  cavalry  had 
advanced  along  the  narrow  defile  of  the  moun- 
tain that  ends  at  Ivy  Creek.  This  mountain  is 
the  highest  along  the  river,  very  precipitous, 
and  thickly  covered  with  brush  and  under- 
growth, and  the  road,  which  is  but  seven  feet 
wide,  is  cut  along  the  side  of  it,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  river,  which  is  close  under 
the  road.  The  ridge  descends  in  a  rapid  curve 
and  very  sharp  to  the  creek,  or  rather  gorge, 
where  it  makes  a  complete  elbow.  Behind  this 
ridge,  and  along  the  mountain  side,  the  enemy, 
seven  hundred  strong,  lay  in  ambush,  and  did 
not  fire  until  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  battalion. 
Col.  C.  A.  Marshall,  was  up  to  the  elbow.  Four 
were  instantly  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  and 


the  Kentuckians  were  ordered  to  charge.  Col. 
Harris  led  his  Second  Ohio  regiment  up  the 
mountain  side  with  much  gallantry,  anddeploved 
them  along  its  face.  Col.  Norton,  who  had 
just  reached  the  defile,  led  his  Twenty-first 
Ohio  regiment  up  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  deployed  them  along  the  creek,  and 
made  an  attack.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
got  in  position  on  the  road,  and  opened  on  the 
enemy.  In  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the 
Confederate  force  dispersed  and  fled,  leaving  n 
number  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  thirty 
were  found  dead  on  the  field.  The  Federal 
loss  was  six  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded. 
In  their  retreat  they  obstructed  the  road  by 
felling  trees  and  burning  or  cutting  all  the 
bridges. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Gen.  Nelson 
reached  Pikeville,  where  Col.  Sill  had  arrived, 
according  to  orders,  on  the  previous  day,  hav- 
ing twice  encountered  mounted  men.  The  re- 
sult of  these  movements  was  so  effectual,  that, 
on  the  10th,  Gen.  Nelson  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

SoLDicBS !— I  thank  yon  ibr  what  yon  have  done.  In 
a  campaign  of  twenty  <lays  vou  have  driven  the  rebels 
from  Eastern  Kentucky,  ana  given  repose  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  You  have  made  continual  forceil 
marches  over  wretched  roads,  deep  in  mud.  Badly  clad, 
vou  have  bivouacked  on  the  wet  ground,  in  the  Novem- 
ber rain,  without  a  murmur.  With  scarcely  half 
rations,  you  have  pressed  forward  with  unfailing  per- 
severance. The  only  place  that  the  enemy  maoe  a 
stand,  though  ambushed  and  very  strong,  you  drove 
him  from,  in  the  most  brilliant  style,  for  your  con- 
stancy and  courage  I  thank  you,  and  with  the  qualities 
which  you  have  shown  that  yon  possess,  I  expect 
great  things  from  you  in  future. 

Thus  closed  the  campaign  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  central  part  of  the  State  the 
military  movements  were  more  extensive. 
Louisville,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Union  De- 
partment, is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  connected 
by  river  and  railroad  with  all  the  Northern 
States,  and  by  railroad  with  the  localities  of 
active  operations  near  the  borders  of  Central 
Tennessee.  The  level  land  on  which  the  city 
Is  located,  extends  uninterruptedly  south  to 
Rolling  Fork  River,  a  stream  two  hundred  feet 
in  wiath  and  three  feet  deep.  Crossing  by 
bridge  or  a  ford,  a  good  road  leads  through  a 
level  country  for  two  miles  to  a  series  of  rugged 
hills,  known  as  Muldraugh's  Hills.  The  rail- 
road follows  a  stream  called  Clear  Creek,  cross- 
ing it  about  half  way  up  the  ascent  by  a  tressel- 
work  ninety  feet  high,  and  two  miles  further 
south^nters  at  its  base  Tunnel  Dill.  It  emerges 
on  a  smooth  level  plain,  which  extends  many 
miles  south  to  Green  River.  Elizabethtown  is 
four  miles  from  Tunnel  Hill  and  forty-two  miles 
from  Louisville.  Nolin  Creek  is  the  first  stream 
of  any  importance  south  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
fifty- three  miles  from  Louisville.  Munfords- 
ville  is  on  the  right  bank  of  Green  River,  and 
seventy-two  miles  from  Louisville.  Green  River 
empties  into  the  Ohio,  and  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  most  of  the  year.     The  railroad 
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crosses  it  hj  an  extensive  bridse.  Bowling 
Qreen  is  on  the  railroad,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles  from  Louisville  and  seventy-one 
miles  from  Nashville.  It  is  also  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Barren  River,  which  flows 
into  Green  River  thirty  miles  below.  A  branch 
railroad  to  Memphis  commences  here ;  the 
distance  by  which  to  Clarksville,  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  is  62  miles,  and  from  thence 
to  Memphis  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles. 
The  importance  of  Bowling  Qreen  is  manifest 
from  its  position  at  the  junction  of  two  roads 
leading  into  Tennessee,  furnishing  great  facil- 
ities for  transportation.  The  entrance  of  hos- 
tile forces  into  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
in  September,  produced  great  excitement  at 
Louisville.  Union  Homo  Guards  began  to  as- 
semble, and  other  Union  troops  began  to  arrive 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  a  body  of  the  latter  advanced  to 
Rolling  Fork,  where  they  found  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  hostile  force 'under 
Gen.  Buckner,  formerly  commander  of  the  State 
Guard.  This  force  was  then  five  miles  below, 
on  Muldraugh's  HiUs,  but  subsequently  with- 
drew to  Elizabethtown.  At  this  time  Gen.  An- 
derson, formerly  in  command  at  Fort  Sumter, 
was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  Kentucky, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general, 
lie  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties,  and 
on  the  21st  of  September,  Issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

EENTucKiAifs :  Called  by  the  Legislature  of  this  my 
Dative  State,  I  hereby  assume  commaod  of  this  depart- 
ment. I  come  to  enforce,  not  to  make  laws,  and,  God 
willing,  to  protect  your  property  and  your  lives.  The 
enemies  of  the  country  bave  dared  to  invade  our  soil. 
Kentucky  is  in  dancer.  She  has  Tainly  striven  to  keep 
peace  with  ber  neighbors.  Our  State  is  now  invaded 
by  tbose  who  professed  to  be  ber  ftnends.  but  who  now 
seek  to  conquer  her.  No  true  son  of  Kentucky  can 
longer  hesitate  as  to  his  duty  to  his  State  and  country. 
The  invaders  must,  and.  God  willing,  will  be  expelled. 
The  leader  of  the  hostile  forces  who  now  approaches 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  Eentuckian,  making  war  on 
Kentucl^  and  Kentuckians.  Let  all  past  difierences 
of  opinion  be  overlooked.  Eveiy  one  who  now  rallies 
to  the  support  of  our  Union  and  our  State  is  a  fnend. 
Rally,  then,  my  countrymen,  around  the  flog  our  fathers 
loved,  and  which  has  shielaed  us  so  Ions.  I  call  yon 
to  arms  for  sblf-defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  fi>eemen.  Let  us  trust  in  God  and  do 
our  duty  as  did  our  fathers. 

Three  days  previously,  Gen.  Buckner,  the 
commander  of  the  Confederate  force,  issued 
a  proclamation.  It  was  dated  at  Bowling 
Green  on  tjie  18th. 

To  THB  Pboplb  or  Kbntuckt:  The  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  have  been  faithless  to  the  will  or  the  people. 
They  have  endeavored  to  make  your  gallant  State  a  for- 
tress, in  which,  under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  the  armed 
'broes  of  the  United  States  naight  secretly  prepare  to 
subjugate  ahke  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  South- 
em  States.  It  was  not  until  after  three  months  of 
covert  and  open  violation  of  your  neutrality,  with 
large  encampments  of  Federal  troops  on  your  terri- 
tory, and  a  recent  official  declaration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  not  to  regard  your  neutral  posi- 
tion, coupled  with  a  well-prepared  scheme  to  seize  an 
additional  point  in  your  temtory,  which  was  of  such 
rital  importance  to  the  safety  and  defence  of  Tennessee, 


that  the  troops  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  occupied  a  de- 
fensive post  in  your  State.  On  doing  so  the  com- 
mander announced  his  purpose  to  evacuate  your  ter- 
ritory simultaneously  with  a  similar  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  forces,  whenever  ti^e  Legislature  d 
Kentucky  shall  undertake  to  enforce  against  both  bel- 
ligerents the  strict  neutrality  which  they  have  so  often 
declared.  I  return  among  you,  citizens  of  Kentucky,  at 
the  head  of  a  force,  the  t^vance  of  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  Kentuckians.  We  do  not  come  to  molest 
any  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  political  opinion. 
Unlike  the  agents  of  the  Northern  despotism,  who  seek 
to  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  dependent  vassals,  we 
believe  that  the  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens is  the  foundation  of  constitutional  liberty j  and 
that  the  claim  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  martial  Uw,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  convert  every  barrack 
and  prison  in  the  land  into  a  Bastile,  is  nothing  but 
the  claim  which  other  tyrants  have  assumed  to  snfc^- 
gate  a  free  people.  The  Confederate  States  occupy 
Bowling  Green  as  a  defensive  position.  I  renew  the 
pledges  of  commanders  of  other  columns  of  Confeder- 
ate troops  to  retire  from  the  territory  of  Kentucky  on 
the  same  conditions  which  will  govern  their  move- 
ments. I  further  give  you  m;^  own  assurance  that  the 
forces  under  my  command  will  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Kentucky  in  carrying  out  the  strict 
neutrality  desired  by  its  people,  whenever  they  under- 
take to  enforce  it  against  the  two  belligerents  alike. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Gen.  Anderson 
issued  another  brief  proclamation  dated  at 
Louisville,  in  which  he  said : 

The  Commanding  Gkneral,  understanding  that  ap- 

Erehension  is  enteruined  by  citizens  of  this  state,  who 
ave  hitherto  been  in  opposition  to  the  policy  now 
adopted  by  the  State,  hereby  gives  notice  that  no  Kcn- 
tuckian  shall  be  arrested  who  remains  at  home  attend- 
ing to  his  business,  and  does  not  take  part,  eithor  by 
action  or  speech,  against  the  authority  of  the  General 
or  State  Government,  or  does  not  ho)a  correspondence 
with,  or  give  aid  or  assistance  to  thos6  who  have  chosen 
to  array  themselves  against  us  as  our  enemies. 

General  Anderson  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  command,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Sherman,  who  for 
tlie  same  reason  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Buell. 

As  early  as  the  10th  of  October,  a  very  con- 
siderable Federal  force  was  in  Camp  Dick  Rob- 
inson, in  Garrard  CJounty — which  was  daily 
becoming  more  formidable.  At  the  same  time 
the  Oonfederate  General  Buckner,  who  had 
boasted  of  an  intention  to  spend  the  T^inter  in 
Louisville  with  his  troops,  began  to  retire  to 
Bowling  Green,  and  on  the  18th,  a  portion  of  the 
iron  bridge  over  the  Green  River  was  blown  up. 
Friends  in  Louisville  and  throughout  the  State 
had  given  him  strong  assurances  that  if  he  would 
come  to  Louisville,  or  even  to  Bowling  Green, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  capable  of  mfuntaining  its 
position  for  a  short  time,  reinforcements  would 
immediately  pour  in  by  thousands,  rendering  his 
army  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Unquestion- 
ably he  came  with  the  full  conviction  that  these 
assurances  would  be  verified,  but  he  found  them 
all  falsified.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
not  more  than  a  thousand  men  joined  bim. 

Accumulations  of  Federal  troops  from  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  with  stores  for 
a  vast  army,  were  made  during  tlie  month  of 
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November.  On  the  part  of  the  Confederates 
the  same  course  was  pursued.  On  the  Ist  of 
December,  the  Federal  troops  in  the  State  were 
estimated  at  70,000,  of  which  there  were  nine 
regiments  from  Illinois,  sixteen  from  Indiana, 
seventeen  from  Ohio,  three  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  from  Michigan,  three  from  Wisconsin,  and 
two  from  Minnesota,  and  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  of  her  own  soldiers.  The  ai-my  was 
well  appointed,  and  with  batteries  of  artillery 
and  sqTmdrons  of  cavalry  to  give  it  greater 
efficiency.  The  force  of  Kentucky  alone,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Beady  to  be  sworn  in 17,200 

To  which  add  four  regiments  recmited  in 

Camp  Dick  Robinson  and  in  service  .  .  .  4,000 
Two  regiments  in  Rousseau's  Brigade  .  .  .  2,000 
ProTOst-Marshars  force  at  Louisville  ...  500 
Keotuckians  in  the  two  regiments  in  Western 

Virginia,  say 1,000 

Residents  of  the  State  who  went  to  other 

States  and  entered  the  serrioe,  say    .    .    .      1,000 

Recnxited  for  the  regular  anny,  say  ...    .        800 

Making  a  force  of 26,<KH} 

This  vast  force  was  looking  ultimately  to 
Nashville  and  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  to  with- 
stand it,  there  was  the  force  of  Gen.  Buokner, 
now  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  men.  No 
affair  of  importance  occurred  between  these 
hostile  troops  during  the  year,  except  a  small 
one  at^  Mnnfordsville.     (See  Munfordsvillb.) 

Early  the  next  year  tne  Federal  force  com- 
menced its  march  with  brilliant  success,  and 


by  the  Ist  of  March,  1862,  every  Confederate 
soldier  had  lefl  the  State.  The  effect  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  as  existed  in  Kentucky, 
upon  all  industrial  pursuits,  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  Trade  was 
paralysed,  commerce  destroyed,  the  happiest 
social  relations  forever  extinguished,  and  citi- 
zens of  every  class  deeply  embarrassed  or 
ruined.  Many  prominent  individuals  in  the 
State  Joined  the  South  and  became  leaders  in  the 
Oonfederate  army,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Humphrey  Marshall  and  John  0.  Breckinridge. 
The  latter  was  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  previous  term,  and  a  Senator 
in  Congress  previous  to  his  appointment  to  a 
brigadier-generalship  in  the  Southern  army. 

SalUa  and  Skirmithet  in  Kmtucky  in  1S6]. 
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LACORDAIRE,  Jban  Baptists  Henri,  a 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  bom  at  Recey-upon-Ource,  in  the  de- 
partment of  C6te  d'Or,  France,  May  12,  1802, 
died  in  Paris,  Deo.  1861.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
physician,  at  whose  death  his  widow  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  three  sons  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  entered  the  College  of  D^on 
at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  in  1819  with  the 
highest  honor,  but  avowed  himself,  despite  his 
mother's  cares  and  anxieties,  an  infidel  of  the 
Yoltairean  School.  He  next  entered  upon  a 
course  of  law  studies  at  Dijon,  and  distinguished 
himself  among  his  associates  equally  by  his  elo- 
quence and  his  irreligious  tendencies.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1822,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  for  18 
months  practised  his  profession  in  the  Court 
of  Cassation.  In  1824  he  suddenly  abandoned 
the  law  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice.  Here  he  became  as  remarkable  for 
devotion  as  he  had  been  before  for  scepticism, 
but  carried  his  love  of  liberty  into  his  new  call- 
ing, and  occasioned  his  superiors  much  anxiety 
by  his  erratic  movements.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  College  of  Henry  I V .,' 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lamen- 
nais,  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  politico- 
theology,  in  which  ultra  devotion  to  the  Church 


was  combined  with  the  coropletest  radicalism 
in  politics.  In  1880  Montalembert  and  Lam- 
ennais  associated  Lacordaire  with  them  in 
founding  a  new  journal,  "Z'^f^iV,"  ("The 
Future,")  for  which  they  adopted -the  motto 
"God  and  Liberty,"  and  which  they  an- 
nounced was  to  be  devoted  alike  to  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  people.  The 
audacity  of  the  theories  propounded  by  this 
journal,  and  the  vehemence  of  its  langiiage, 
soon  caused  its  editors  to  be  arraigned  before 
the  courts,  where  Lacordaire  pleaded  their 
cause  and  secured  their  triumphant  acquittaL 
The  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1882  issued  an 
encyclical  letter,  condemning  in  the  severest 
terms  the  doctrines  advanced  in  "Z*-4uwt>," 
declaring  "  the  whole  idea  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fatal,  and  invio- 
lable submission  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of 
faith."  Lacordaire,  who  with  Montalembert 
had  a  short  time  previously  established  a  free 
school  without  legal  authorization,  and  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  court  averted  all  the  threat- 
ened penalties  of  the  law  except  a  triflii^  fine, 
was  startled  by  the  papal  denunciations  of  the 
doctrines  of  UA'oen.ir^  and  hastened  with  his 
colleagues  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Lamen- 
nais  was  stubborn  and  defiant,  but  Lacordaire 
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humbly  submitted  himself  to  the  Holy  Father, 
and  on  his  return  announced  his  determination 
thenceforward  to  know  no  other  gaide  than 
the  Church.  He  now  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
preaching,  and  his  conferences  at  Notre  Dame 
drew  a  large  assemblage  of  eminent  men,  at- 
ti-acted  alike  by  his  eloquence,  his  fervor,  and 
his  free  discussion,  under  a  religious  guise,  of  all 
sorts  of  political  and  social  questions.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  again  visited  Rome,  where 
he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Pope,  and 
whore  he  wrote  his  Lettre  sur  Is  Saint  Siege^ 
published  in  1838,  which  is  a  solemn  protest  and 
argument  against  his  former  views  as  developed 
in  L'Avenir,  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  again 
preached  for  a  time  at  Notre  Dame,  and  uien 
entered  the  convent  of  Minerva,  and  in  April, 
1840,  took  the  Dominican  habit,  and  added  to 
his  other  titles  that  of  founder  of  a  new  order 
of  Dominicans.  While  in  the  convent  he 
wrote  his  Vie  de  Saint  JDominiquej  Paris,  1840, 
and  in  1841  returned  to  Notre  Dame,  and  with 
shaven  head  and  white  robe  ascended  the  pul- 
pit there  and  preached  with  a  more  intense 
fervor  and  a  more  burning  eloquence  than  ever 
before.  The  ancient  cathedral  was  crowded  to 
hear  him.  In  1848,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  took  his  place  with  the  most  ultra- 
radical members ;  but  finding  himself  in  uncon- 
genial society,  he  soon  resigned.  In  1863  some 
pointed  political  allusions  in  one  of  his  sermons 
caused  his  temporary  removal  from  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  following  year  he  retired  per- 
manently, and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Sorreze  in  the  department  of  Tarn.  In 
Feb.  1860,  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy as  the  successor  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
His  health,  which  had  not  for  some  time  been 
firm,  and  which  he  had  impaired  by  the  rigor 
of  his  asceticism,  now  failed,  and  he  became 
sleepless  and  suffered  from  an  intense  exalta- 
tion of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  which 
rendered  the  touch  of  even  the  most  delicate 
fabric  a  torture,  but  gave  to  his  intellect  a 

{)reternatural  activity.  He  dictated  incessant- 
y,  and  with  the  most  extraordinary  eloquence 
to  a  corps  of  amanuenses,  who  relieved  each 
other  in  turn,  and  continued  thus  to  pour  out 
his  thoughts  till  his  days  of  suffering  were  fin- 
ished by  the  utter  exhaustion  of  his  physical 
system.  Besides  the  works  aJready  named,  Fa- 
ther Lacordaire  published  Considirations  phi- 
losophiqnes  sur  le  syst^me  de  M,  de  Lamennais^ 
Pans,  1834,  8vo. ;  Memoire  pour  le  retablisse- 
ment  en  France  de  Vordre  dee  frkree  prScheurs, 
1840,  8vo. ;  Confereneee  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Faris^  1835-1850,  8  vols.,  8vo. ;  Conferences  du 
R.  P.  Lacordaire  prechees  d  Lyon  et  d  Greno- 
hie,  Lyons,  1846,  8vo. ;  Sermons  et  Eloges  Fa- 
nelres,  1844-1847,  8vo. 

LEBANON  is  a  sm^  village  in  Boone  Coun- 
ty, Missouri,  about  forty-two  miles  north  by  west 
from  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  a  sudden  dash  was 
made  upon  a  body  of  Confederate  troops  num- 


bering about  three  hundred,  by  a  Federal 
force,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lebanon.  The  Con- 
federate force  had  gathered  on  the  side  of  a  bill 
on  the  right  of  a  road  running  eastward,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  expecting  an 
attack  from  a  corn-field  on  the  opposite  dde 
of  the  road.  In  this  position  they  remained 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when,  suddenly,  two  com- 
panies of  Federal  cavalry,  under  Capts,  Mont- 
gomery and  Switder,  advanced  over  the  brow 
of  the  till  in  their  rear,  and  plunged  forward  to 
within  a  hundred  paces,  delivering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
scattered  and  retired  precipitately  on  the  road 
towards  Lebanon.  Several  of  the  Confederate 
force  were  killed,  and  thirteen  taken  prisoners. 

LEESBURG  is  a  handsome  town,  and  the 
capital  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Kittoctan  Mountains,  three  miles 
from  the  Potomac  River.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  the  town  is  built  in  a  substantial 
manner.  It  is  160  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
88  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  and  about 
20  miles  south  by  east  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It 
is  the  termination  of  the  Alexandria,  Loudon, 
and  Hampshire  railroad.  All  the  buildings  of 
this  road  were  destroyed  by  the  Confederate 
troops  when  they  evacuated  this  place  on  the 
16th  of  June.  This  evacuation  was  inmiediate- 
ly  followed  by  its  occupation  by  Union  troops, 
under  Col.  Stone,  who  subsequently  evacuated 
the  place,  when  it  was  again  occupied  by  Con- 
federate troops,  who  remained  in  posesssion 
until  withdrawn  from  northeastern  Virginia, 

LEXINGTON  has  been  a  thriving  town,  and 
the  capital  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri.  It 
is  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  120  miles,  by  the 
road,  west  of  Jefferson  City.  The  population 
was  about  6,000. 

On  the  29th  of  August  a  body  of  Home 
Guards,  with  some  United  States  regulars  post- 
ed at  Lexington,  were  attacked  by  a  large  Con- 
federate force.  The  Federal  fbrce  numbered 
480,  and  was  intrenched.  The  assailing  party 
had  no  artillery,  and  were  repulsed  with  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and  subsequently  "withdi-ew. 
This  attack  showed  the  importance  of  sending 
forward  rcCnforcements.  Accordingly,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  the  town  was  occupied  by  an 
Irish  brigade  under  Col.  Mulligan,  which,  in 
addition  to  a  small  force  there,  consisting  of 
Home  Guards,  a  few  Kansas  troops,  a  portion 
of  the  Missouri  Eighth  Regiment,  and  seven 
hundred  of  the  Illinois  Cavalry,  swelled  the 
number  to  2,600  men.  Soon  after  a  Confeder- 
ate force  under  Gen.  Price,  threatened  an  at- 
tack upon  them.  iTo  time  was  lost  in  the  work 
of  intrenching  their  position,  chosen  about  mid- 
way between  the  new  and  old  towns  of  Lexing- 
ton, which  are  about  a  mile  apart,  connected 
by  a  scattering  settlement.  Midway  stood  a 
solid  brick  edifice,  built  for  a  college,  and  about 
this  a  small  breastwork  had  been  already  be- 
gim.  By  Col.  Mulligan's  order  this  was  ex- 
tended, and  the  troops  commenced  the  con- 
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stractioQ  of  an  earthwork,  ten  feet  in  height, 
with  a  ditch  eight  feet  in  widtli,  enclosing  a 
large  area,  capahle  of  containing  a  force  of 
10,000  men.  The  array  train,  consisting  of  nu- 
merous mule  teams,  was  brought  within  this. 
The  work  was  pushed  with  great  vigor.  This 
work  went  on  for  three  days,  or  until  Thurs- 
day, the  12th,  at  which  time  that  portion  of 
the  works  assigned  to  the  Irish  Brigade  was  well 
advanced,  that  of  the  Home  Guard  being  still 
weak  on  the  west  or  New  Lexington  side. 

The  college  building,  within  the  fortification, 
be^jne  Col.  MuUigan^s  head-quarters.  The 
magazine  and  treasure  were  stored  in  the  cellar 
and  suitably  protected.  The  hospital  of  the 
troops  was  located  just  outside  of  the  intrcnch- 
ments,  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  river, 
at  that  point,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
about  half  a  mile  distant  firom  the  fortifications. 
The  bluff  there  is  high  and  abrupt,  the  steam- 
boat landing  being  at  New  Lexington. 

The  artillery  of  Ool.  Mulligan  consisted  of 
five  brass  pieces  and  two  mortars,  but,  having 
no  shells,  the  latter  were  useless.  The  cavalry 
had  only  side-arms  and  pistols. 

On  tlie  12th,  scouts  and  advanced  pickets 
driven  in  reported  the  near  approach  of  the 
Confederate  force.  The  attack  was  led  by  Geiu 
Rains  with  a  battery  of  nine  pieces  of  artillery 
against  the  point  least  prepared  to  resist  as- 
sault. The  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and 
the  result  warned  them  that  they  had  no  easy 
task  on  hand.  The  hospital,  containing  about 
twenty -foar  patients,  was  not  spared  by  the  as- 
sailants. Some  of  the  sick  were  pierced  with 
bayonets  or  sabres  in  their  cots.  The  chaplain 
and  surgeon  of  the  brigade  were  taken  prisoners. 

Skirmishing  continued  for  several  aays,  dur- 
ing which  the  enemy  brought  more  of  their  ar- 
tillery into  action.  Messengers  had  been  sent 
to  Jefferson  City  by  Ool.  Mulligan  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  reinforcements,  but  they  had  been 
captured.  At  the  same  time,  sufficient  troops 
were  sent  out  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  any 
Federal  re5nforoements.  Thus  a  party  of  1,500 
Iowa  troops  were  met  and  forced  to  retire  when 
they  had  arrived  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  river. 

The  situation  of  the  Federal  force  was  daily 
growing  more  desperate.  Within  their  lines 
were  picketed  about  the  wagons  and  trains  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  mules,  nearly  three 
thousand  in  all,  now  a  serious  cause  of  care  and 
anxiety ;  for,  as  shot  and  shell  plunged  among 
them,  many  of  the  animals  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  from  the  struggles  of  these  latter 
the  danger  of  a  general  stampede  was  immi- 
nent. The  havoc  in  the  centre  of  the  intrench- 
ment  was  immense.  Wagons  were  knocked  to 
pieces,  stores  scattered  and  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  strewn  with  dead  horses  and  mules. 

On  the  17th  the  water  gave  out,  and  being  cut 
off  from  the  river,  the  Union  troops  were  re- 
duced to  great  straits.  Kations,  also,  began  to 
grow  short.  Meanwhile,  the  contest  continued 
with  little  cessation,  as  a  brilliant  moon  shone 
all  night.   Gen.  Price  had  sent  to  Ool.  Mulligan  a 


summons  to  surrender,  to  which  the  latter  sent 
a  refusal,  sayiug,  ^*  If  you  want  us,  you  must 
take  us."  The  Home  Guard,  however,  had 
become  discouraged  and  disheartened,  and  on 
the  21st,  while  Col.  Mulligan  was  engaged  iiv 
another  part  of  the  camp,  a  white  tl:ig  wab 
raised  by  M^Jor  Becker,  of  the  Guards,  in  the 
portion  of  the  intrenchments  assigned  to  him. 
As  soon  as  this  was  made  known  to  Ool.  Mulli- 
gan, he  ordered  the  flag  to  be  taken  down,  which 
was  done.  The  severest  of  the  fighting  during 
that  day  followed  in  a  charge  made  upon  the 
enemy's  nearest  battery.  Subsequently,  the 
Home  Guards  left  the  outer  work  and  retreated 
within  the  line  of  the  inner  intrenchments, 
about  the  college  building,  refusing  to  fight 
longer,  and  here  again  raised  the  white  flag, 
this  time  from  the  centre  of  the  fortid cations, 
when  the  tire  of  the  enemy  slackened  and 
ceased.  Under  this  state  of  affairs,  Col.  Mulli- 
gan, calling  his  ofllcers  into  council,  decided  to 
capitulate,  and  Capt  MoDermott  went  out  to 
the  enemy's  lines,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  to 
a  ramrod,  and  a  parley  took  place.  Major 
Moore,  of  the  brigade,  was  sent  to  Gen. 
Price's  head-quarters,  at  New  Lexington,  to 
know  the  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were : 
that  the  officers  were  to  bo  retained  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  the  men  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  personal  property,  surrendering  their 
arms  and  accoutrements.  Reluctantly,  this 
was  acceded  to. 

At  4  p.  M.  on  Sept.  21st,  the  Federal  forces 
were  marched  out  of  the  intrenchments.  They 
left  behind  them  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, reserving  only  their  clothing.  The  pri- 
vates, numbering  some  1,500  strong,  were  first 
made  to  take  the  oath  not  to  serve  against  the 
Confederate  States,  when  they  were  put  across 
the  river,  and,  in  charge  of  Gen.  Rains, 
marched  on  Saturday  night  to  Richmond,  six- 
teen miles ;  whence,  on  Sunday,  they  marched 
to  Hamilton,  a  station  on  the  Hannibal  and  St 
Joseph's  railroad,  where  they  were  declared 
free  to  go  wherever  they  pleased.  While  on 
this  march  they  experienced  generous  and  hu- 
mane treatment,  both  from  Gen.  Rains  and 
from  the  residents. 

The  Federal  force  at  Lexington  was  com- 
posed of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  (Irish  Bri- 
gade,) Col.  Mulligan,  800 ;  Thirteenth  Missouri, 
Col.  Peabody,  840;  First  Illinois,  Col.  Marshall, 
500;  Home  Guards,  Ool.  White,  500;  total 
2,640,  with  one  4,  three  0,  and  one  12-pound- 
ers,  and  two  4-inch  mortars.  The  Confederate 
force  had  been  increased  from  8,000  by  the  ar- 
rival of  reGnforcements  to  a  largo  number,  es- 
timated at  20,000.  It  appears  by  the  ofiicial 
report  of  Gen.  Price,  who  took  command  at  the 
outset,  that,  in  addition  to  the  large  force  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  southwest,  he  was 
joined,  before  the  battle,  by  the  forces  under 
Martin  Green,  Harris,  Boyd,  and  Patten,  all  of 
whom  participated  in  the  siege.  Green's  force, 
when  he  crossed  the  river  at  Glasgow,  was 
2,500  men ;  HaiTis  hsf^  1,000  when  he  crossed; 
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and  Patten  and  Boyd  had  about  6,000.  If, 
therefore,  the  army  that  Gen.  Price  brought 
with  him  from  the  southwest  is  put  as  low  as 
12,000,  the  total  force  that  he  brought  to  bear 
on  the  garrison  at  Lexington  was  21,500.  The 
force  of  the  garrison  was  only  2,640  men.  The 
loss  of  water,  and  the  inferiority  of  numbers 
caused  the  surrender.  Gen.  Price  says  that 
the  firing  was  oontinued  for  fifty-two  hours. 
The  enemy  adopted  for  defence  a  breastwork 
of  hempen  bales,  which  they  rolled  before 
them  as  they  advanced.  Their  loss  they  state 
at  25  killed  and  72  wounded.  The  Federal  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  from  800 
to  500.  Gen.  Fremont,  upon  hearing  of  this 
surrender,  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Wash- 
ington: 

HSAIMiirAXTBJtS,  WSBTSBH  DbPABTXKXT,  I 

St.  Loun,  Sept,  28, 186L     f 
Col.  E,  D.  Towtuendf  A^/viant-Oeneral : 

I  hare  a  telegram  from  Brookfield  tiiat  Lexington 
has  fallen  into  Frice'a  bands,  he  hairing  cut  off  Mulli- 
gan's supply  of  water.  Reinforcements  4,000  strong, 
under  Sturffis,  by  the  capture  of  the  ferry  boats,  hwi 
no  means  of  crossing  the  river  in  time.  Lane's  forces 
from  the  southwest,  and  Davis'  fh}m  the  southeast,  up- 
wards of  11,000  in  all,  could  also  not  get  there  in  time. 
I  am  taking  the  field  myself  and  hope  to  destroy  the 
enemy  either  before  or  after  the  junction  of  the  forces 
under  McCuUoch.  Please  notify  the  President  imme- 
diately.   J.  C.  FREMONT,  Major-Gen.  Commanding. 

Some  remarks  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
"  Evening  News  "  a  few  days  after,  commenting 
upon  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  at  St  Louis 
to  send  out  reinforcements,  when  the  paper 
was  immediately  suppressed  by  Gen.  Fremont, 
and  its  publisher  and  editor  sent  to  prison, 
from  which  they  were  subsequently  uncondi- 
tionally released. 

As  a  strategetical  point,  the  loss  of  the  town 
was  a  serious  affair  to  the  Federal  cause,  and  a 
gain  of  no  small  value  to  the  Confederates.  Its 
possession  would  tend  to  retain  that  part  of 
Missouri  to  the  Union  side,  while  its  loss  would 
expose  Kansas,  as  well  as  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Missouri. 

About  the  Ist  of  October,  on  the  approach 
of  Gen.  Fremont,  Lexington  was  partly  evacu- 
ated by  the  Confederate  force.  On  the  16th, 
Major  White,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  First  Missouri,  surprised  the  garrison 
which  remained,  and  recaptured  the  town,  with 
all  the  sick  and  wounded,  also  a  quantity  of 
guns,  pistols,  two  oannon,  and  other  articles. 
The  garrison  numbered  about  two  hundred. 

LINCOLN,  Abbaham.  By  the  election  on 
the  6th  November,  1860,  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  vote,  as  counted 
by  Congress,  was  proclaimed  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed  to 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  is  303, 
of  which  a  majority  is  152.  The  state  of  the 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  was : 

For  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 180 

For  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 72 

For  John  Bell,of  Tennessee, 89 

For  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois 12 

On  the  morning  of  the^lth  of  February  fol- 


lowing, at  8  o^clock,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Springfield, 
Illinois,  for  Washington,  to  undertake  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  ofiSce.  Hitherto,  amid 
all  the  excitement,  anxiety,  and  alarm  of  the 
country — the  gloom  that  hung  over  commerce, 
the  paralysis  of  trade  and  manufactures^  and  Uie 
threatening  aspect  of  the  South ;  amia  the  se- 
cession of  States,  the  attempted  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  the  efforts  of  the  wisest 
of  the  Northern  States  met  in  a  Conventioi\ 
consistmg  of  an  Ex-President,  £x-Cabinet  Mio' 
isters,  Ex-Foreign  Ministers,  Ex-Senators,  Ex- 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent^itives,  Ex- 
Chief-JusticeB  of  State  Courts,  Ex-Chanoellors, 
a  Governor  and  Ex-Governors,  and  Ex-Attor- 
ney-Generals, to  devise  measures  to  stay  the  im- 
pending ruin ;  hitherto,  indeed,  not  a  word  bad 
passed  his  lips  to  lift  the  weight  of  doubt  and 
trouble  that  oppressed  his  countrymen.  Ab  he 
went  forth  from  his  humble  home  to  put  cm 
the  robes  of  his  mijestic  office,  all  eyes  watched 
his  steps.  Secessionist,  Unionist,  Republican, 
listened  with  anxious  interest  to  catch  every 
sound  he  uttered,  as  a  sign  of  what  the  unseen 
future  would  be.  As  he  entered  the  car-house 
at  the  Springfidd  depot,  he  met  over  a  thou- 
sand of  nis  townsmen  assembled,  to  bid  him 
farewell.  Shaking  hands  with  them  as  he  ax>- 
proached  the  tram,  he  then  stepped  on  the 
platform  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  My  friends  :  No  one  not  in  my  position  can 
appreciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To 
this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have 
lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here 
my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them 
lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see 
you  again.  A  duty  devolves  upon  me  which 
is  perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has  de- 
volved upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  He  never  would  have  succeeded 
except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon 
which  he  at  sH.  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which 
sustained  him,  and  in  the  same  Almighty  Being 
I  place  my  reliance  for  support ;  and  I  hope 
you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive 
that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain. 
Again,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell" 

Along  the  route,  multitudes  assembled  at  the- 
railway  stations  to  greet  the  Presidential  party. 
At  Toledo,  after  a  salute  and  in  response  to  re- 
peated calls,  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form and  said : 

"  I  am  leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  national 
importance,  attended,  as  you  are  aware,  with 
considerable  difficulties.  Let  us  believe,  as 
some  poet  has  expressed  it,  *  Behind  the  cloud 
the  sun  is  shining  still.'  I  bid  you  an  affection- 
ate farewell." 

The  party  next  proceeded' to  Indianapolis, 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  welcomed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  escorted  to  a  carriage, 
when  a  procession  was  formed,  composed  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  public  offi- 
cers, the  municipal  authorities,  military,  and 
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firemen.  On  reaching  the  *'  Bates  HooBe  "  the 
prooession  halted,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted 
to  the  balcony,  from  which  he  addreraed  the 
people : 

*^  Fellow-citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana :  I 
am  here  to  thank  yon  mnch  for  this  magnificent 
welcome,  and  still  more  for  the'yery  generous 
snpport  giTen  by  yoor  State  to  that  political 
cause,  which  I  think  is  the  tme  and  jnst  cause 
of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 
Solomon  says  ^  there  is  a  time  to  keen  silence ; ' 
and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  montb,  with  no 
certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while 
nsing  the  same  words,  it  perhaps  were  as  well 
if  they  would  keep  silence.  The  words  '  coer- 
cion ^  and  *'  invasion '  are  mnch  nsed  in  these 
days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot 
blood.  Let  ns  make  sore,  if  we  can,  that  we 
do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those 
who  use  them.  Let  ns  get  the  exact  definitions 
<rf  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselTes*  who  certainly  deprecate 
the  things  they  would  represent  by  the  use  of 
the  words.  What,  then,  is  *  coercion  *  ?  What 
is  *  invasion'?  Would  the  marching  of  an 
army  into  South  Oarolina,  without  the  consent 
of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards 
them,  be  invasion  ?  I  certdnly  think  it  would, 
and  it  would  be  '  coercion '  also  if  the  Sou^ 
Oar<^inians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the 
United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its 
own  forts  and  other  property,  and  collect  the 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  with- 
hdd  the  mails  from  places  where  they  were 
habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  of  these 
things  be  *  invauon '  or  *  coercion '  ?  Do  our 
professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spite- 
fully resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and 
invasion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would  be  co- 
ercion or  invasion  of  a  State  ?  If  so,  their  idea 
of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  great 
affection  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin 
and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  homoso- 
pathbt  would  be  much  too  large  for  it  to  swal- 
low. In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family  re- 
lation, would  seem  to  be  no  resular  marriage, 
bat  rather  a  sort  of  'free-love^  arrangement, 
to  be  maintained  on  passional  attraction.  By 
the  way,  in  what  consists  the  special  saoredness 
of  a'  State  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  position  as- 
signed to  a  State  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  that  is  the  bond  we  all  recognize. 
That  position,  however,  a  State  cannot  carry 
out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  as- 
sumed primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule  all 
which  is  less  than  itself,  and  to  ruin  all 
which  is  larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a 
Oounty,  in  a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  equal  in  number  of  inhab- 
itants, in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the 
State  better  than  the  Oounty  ?  Would  an  ex- 
change of  name  be  an  exchange  of  rights? 
Upon  what  principle,  upon  what  rightful  prin- 
ciple, may  a  State,  being  no  more  than  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil  and  population, 


break  up  the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  propor- 
tionably  larger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious  right  to  play 
tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country  with 
its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  ?  Fel- 
low-citisena,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thing.  I 
am  merely  a^ng  questions  for  yon  to  consider. 
And  now  allow  me  to  bid  yon  farewelL" 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  held  a  levee  until 
9  o'clock,  when  he  retired.  In  the  morning, 
before  his  departure  for  Cincinnati,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  thank  his  firiends  for  the  reception 
they  had  given  him,  and  said  he  trusted  they 
all  might  meet  again  under  one  fiag  and  one 
Union. 

Proceeding  thence  to  Cincinnati,  he  arrived 
in  the  afternoon,  and  received  a  most  enthusi- 
astic welcome.  Having  been  addressed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  escorted  by  a  civic  and 
miUtary  procession  to  the  Burnet  House,  he 
there  addressed  the  multitude  in  these  words : 

*^  Fellow-citizens :  I  have  spoken  but  once 
before  this  in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year 
previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election.  On 
that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with 
sincere  words,  I  addressed  much  of  what  I  said 
to  the  Eentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that 
we,  as  Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them 
as  Democrats,  but  that  they  could  postpone  the 
result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas 
for  the  Presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other 
way.  They  did  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result 
has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I  expected. 

^*  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  c^ould  nave  been  beaten, 
and  now  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  what  I 
then  said: 

"  *  When  we  do,  as  we  say  we  will,  beat  you, 
you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.  I  will  tell  you — as  far  as  I  am  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  the  opposition — what  we 
mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  yon 
as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to 
leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  your  institutions;  to  abide  by  all  and 
every  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  In  a 
word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition, 
to  treat  you,  as  far  as  degenerate  men— if  we 
have  degenerated — may,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison.  We  mean  to  remember 
that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  us  other  than  the  difference 
of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good 
hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as 
we  claim  to  have,  and  to  treat  you  accordingly.' 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky,  friends,  breth- 
Ben  :  May  I  call  you  such  ?  In  my  new  posi- 
tion I  see  no  occasion  and  feel  no  incJination 
to  retract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be 
made  good  be  assured  that  the  fault  shall  not 
be  mine."  In  the  evening  he  had  a  reception, 
when  large  crowds  called  upon  him. 
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On  the  next  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  he  left 
Cincinnati,  and  arrived  at  Colnrahus  at  2  o^clock. 
He  was  received  with  a  national  salute  and 
every  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  He  visited 
the  Governor  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  and 
was  subsequently  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  joint  session,  when  he  was 
formally  welcomed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
♦to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  these  words  : 

"  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  very  great  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 
votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsi- 
bility. I  cannot  but  know,  what  you  all  know, 
that  without  a  name — ^perhaps  without  a  reason 
why  I  should  have  a  name — there  has  fallen 
upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  upon  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  And  so  feeling,  I  can- 
not but  turn  and  look  for  the  support  without 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform 
that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  them. 

"Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion. In  this,  I  have  received  from  some  a  de- 
gree of  credit  for  having  kept  silence,  from 
others  some  depreciation.  I  still  think  I  was 
right.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting 
scenes  of  the  present,  without  a  precedent 
which  could  enable  me  to  judge  for  the  past, 
it  has  seemed  fitting,  that  before  speaking  upon 
the  diflBculties  of  the  country  I  should  have 
gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field.  To  be  sure, 
after  all,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  modify  and 
change  the  course  of  policy  as  future  events 
might  make  a  change  necessary. 

"I  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any 
want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
there  is  no  more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circum- 
stance that  when  we  look  out  there  is  nothing 
that  really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  dif- 
ferent views  upon  political  questions,  but  no- 
body is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most 
consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  I  judge 
that  all  we  want  is  time  and  patience,  and  a 
reliance  on  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  people." 

On  the  14th  of  February,  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  Pittsburg.  At  Steubenville,  on  the 
route,  in  reply  to  an  address'  by  Judge  Lloyd 
in  behalf  of  the  crowd  present,  ho  said  ; 

"  I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in 
my  ability  is  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties,  as  I 
am,  nothing  shall  be  wanted  on  my  part,  if  sus- 
tained by  the  American  people  and  God.  I  be- 
lieve the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally 
great  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  tlue 
different  understanding  of  that  instrument  that 
causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  is,  *  What 
are  their  rights'? '  If  the  mc^jority  should  not 
rule  who  should  be  the  judge?  Where  is  such 
ft  judge  to  be  found  ?    We  should  all  be  bound 


by  the  minority  of  the  American  people — if  not, 
then  the  minority  must  control.  Would  tiiat 
be  right  ?  Would  it  be  just  or  generous  ?  As- 
suredly not."  He  reiterated,  the  majority 
should  rule.  If  he  adopted  a  wrong  policy, 
then  the  opportunity  to  condemn  him  wonld 
occur  in  four  years'  time.  "  Then  I  can  be 
turned  out  and  a  better  man  with  better  views 
put  in  my  place." 

He  remained  at  Pittsburg  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  left  for  Cleveland.  Before 
his  departure  he  made  an  address  to  the  people 
in  which  he  said  : 

"  In  every  short  address  I  have  made  to  the 
people,  and  in  every  crowd  through  which  I 
have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  naturally  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  upon  this  subject,  4)ut  to  tonch 
upon  it  at  all  would  involve  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  a  great  many  questions  and  circum- 
stances, would  require  more  time  than  I  can 
at  present  command,  and  would  perhaps  un- 
necessarily commit  me  upon  matters  which 
have  not  yet  fully  developed  themselves. 

"The  condition  of  the  country,  fellow-citi- 
zens, is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  fills  the  mind 
of  every  patriot  with  anxiety  and  solicitude. 
My  intention  is  to  give  this  subject  all  the  con- 
sideration which  I  possibly  can  before  I  speak 
fully  and  definitely  in  regard  to  it,  so  that, 
when  I  do  speak,  I  may  be  as  nearly  right  as 
possible.  And  when  I  do  speak,  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  hope  to  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union,  or  which  will  in  any  way 
prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  or 
to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And,  fur- 
thermore, when  the  time  arrives  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  to  say  noth- 
ing which  will  disappoint  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  any  man,  or  disappoint  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  country,  especially  if 
5ieir  expectations  have  been  based  upon  any 
thing  which  I  may  have  heretofore  saicl. 

"Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the 
river,  [the  speaker,  smiling,  pointed  south- 
wardly to  the  Monongahela  River,]  there  is 
really  no  crisis  springing  from  any  thing  in  the 
Government  itself.  In  plain  words,  there  is 
really  no  crisis  except  an  artificial  one.  What 
is  there  now  to  Varrant  the  condition  of  affairs 
presented  by  our  friends  *over  the  river'? 
Take  even  their  own  view  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
course  which  they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat  it, 
then,  there  is  no  crisis,  except  such  a  one  as 
may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent 
men,  aided  by  designing  politicians.  My  ad- 
vice, then,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cool.  If  the  great  American  people  will  only 
keep  their  temper  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the 
trouble  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question 
which  now  distriicts  the  country  will  be  settled 
just  as  surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  like 
character  which  have  originated  in  this  Gov- 
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ernment  have  b«ea  adjusted.  Let  the  people 
on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and 
just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  dne 
time,  so  will  this,  and  this  great  nation  shall 
continne  to  prosper  as  heretofore." 

He  then  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
and  said : 

"  According  to  my  political  education,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  in  the  Ta- 
rioos  portions  of  the  country  should  have  their 
own  views  carried  out  through  their  represen- 
txitives  in  Congress.  That  consideration  of  the 
Tariff  bill  should  not  be  postponed  until  the 
next  session  of  the  National  Legislature.  No 
subject  should  engage  your  representatives 
more  closely  than  that  of  the  tariff.  If  I  have 
any  recommendation  to  make,  it  will  be  that 
every  man  who  is  called  upon  to  servo  the 
people,  in  a  representative  capacity,  should 
study  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  as  I  intend 
to  do  myself  looking  to  all  the  varied  interests 
of  the  common  country,  so  that  when  the  time 
for  action  arrives,  adequate  protection  shall  be 
extended  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  com  of  Illinois.  Permit  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  important  subject  may  re- 
ceive such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  your 
representatives,  that  the  interests  of  no  part 
of  the  country  may  be  overlooked,  but  that  all 
sections  may  share  in  the  common  benefits  of 
a  just  and  equitable  tariff." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  his  arrival  in  Cleveland, 
also  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  adverted  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  It  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the 
great  cause  of  the  Union  ana  the  Constitution, 
acd  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with  you 
alone.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind  at  present.  In  a  community  like  this, 
whose  appearance  testifies  to  their  intelligence, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  Union  can  never  be  in  danger.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present 
existing  in  national  politics.  I  think  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  crisis,  as 
it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In 
all  parts  of  the  nation  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  in  politics.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  here.  You  did  not  all  vote  for 
the  person  who  now  addresses  you.  And  how 
is  it  with  those  who  are  not  here  ?  Have  they 
not  all  their  rights  as  they  ever  had  ?  Do  they 
not  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as 
ever?  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution 
that  they  have  lived  under  for  seventy  odd 
years  ?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of 
this  common  country,  ana  have  wo  any  power 
to  change  that  position  ?  What,  then,  is  the 
matter  with  them  ?  Why  all  this  excitement  ?  • 
Why  all  these  complaints  ?  As  I  said  before, 
this  crisis  is  all  artificial  It  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  It  was  *  argued  up,'  as  the  saying 
is,  and  cannot  be  argued  down.  Let  it  alorffe, 
and  it  will  go  down  itself." 

On  Saturday  he  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  where 
he  arrived  at  evening,  and  was  met  at  the  door 


of  the  car  by  a  deputation  of  citizens,  headed 
by  Ex-President  Fillmore. 

The  crowd  surrounding  the  depot  numbered 
not  less  than  10,000  people.  But  one  company 
of  soldiers  and  file  of  police  were  detailed  to 
act  as  escort  to  the  party,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  protect  them 
m>m  being  crushed.  While  passing  from  the 
train  to  the  carriages,  in  the  jam,  M^or  Hun- 
ter, of  the  U.  8.  Army,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
suite,  had  his  shoulder  dislocated.  The  passage 
of  the  procession  up  Exchange  and  Main  streets 
to  the  American  Hotel  was  a  perfect  ovation.    • 

Arriving  at  the  American  Hotel,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  by  acting 
Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  made  a  brief  reply, 
as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens  :  I  am  here 
to  thank  yon  briefly  for  this  grand  reception 
given  to  me,  not  personally,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  great  and  beloved  country. 
Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  men- 
tion in  his  address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and 
agreeable  journey  which  I  have  had  from  home 
— only  it  is  rather  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
Federal  Capital.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  was 
enabled,  in  truth,  to  congratulate  myself  and 
company  on  that  fact.  It  is  true,  we  have  had 
nothing  thus  far  to  marthe  pleasure  of  the  trip. 
We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those  who  as- 
sisted in  giving  the  election  to  me ;  I  say  not 
alone,  but  by  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  through  which  we  have  passed.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to 
any  other  of  the  distinguished  candidates  in- 
stead of  myself,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  say  the  Feast,  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
you  now  greet  me.  It  is  evidence  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties 
of  this  country.  I  am  unwilling,  on  any  occa- 
sion, that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of,  as 
to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these 
demonstrations  are  tendered  to  me  personally. 
They  are  tendered  to  the  country,  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  liberties  of  the  country  for  which  these  in- 
stitutions were  made  and  created.  Your  worthy 
Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that 
I  may  be  able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threatened  diffi- 
cnlties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  tnie  to  the 
work.  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  trust  in 
that  Supreme  Being  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without 
that  assistance  I  should  surely  fail ;  with  it  I 
cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difii- 
oultioe  to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  by 
myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures. 
Upon  more  mattire  reflectaon,  however, — and 
others  will  agree  with  me— that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  difficulties  are  without  pre- 
cedent, and  never  have  been  acted  upon  by  any 
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individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper  I 
should  wait  and  see  the  developments,  and  get 
all  the  light  possible,  so  that  when  I  do  speak 
authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right  as  pos- 
sible. When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I 
hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  to  disappoint  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  confided  to  me 
their  votes.  In  this  connection,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  com- 
posure, stand  up  to  your  sober  convictions  of 
right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convic- 
tions, and  the  clouds  which  now  arise  in  the 
horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a 
bright  and  glorious  future ;  and  when  this  gen- 
eration shfl&  have  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands shall  inhabit  this  country  where  only 
thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I  do  not  propose  to 
address  you  at  length.  I  have  no  voice  for  it 
Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnifi- 
cent reception,  and  bid  you  farewell." 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Councils  and  the  Legislative 
Committees,  and,  after*  some  brief  formalities, 
was  conducted  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  (Governor  Morgan,  and  responded 
briefly  as  follows : 

"  Governor  Morgan  :  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Capital  of  the  great 
Empire  State  of  this  nation,  while  on  my  way 
to  the  Federal  Capital.  I  now  thank  you,  and 
you,  the  people  of  the  canital  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  this  most  nearty  and  magnifi- 
cent welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great 
Empire  State  at  this  time  contains  a  larger 
population  than  did  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  time  they  achieved 
their  National  Independence ;  and  I  was  proud 
to  be  Invited  to  visit  its  capital,  to  meet  its 
citizens  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do.  I  am 
notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception 
is  tendered  by  citizens  without  distinction  of 
party.  Because  of  this  I  accept  it  the  more 
gladly.  In  this  country,  and  in  any  country 
where  freedom  of  thought  is  tolerated,  citizens 
attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but 
an  ordinary  degree  of  charity  to  attribute  this 
act  to  the  supposition  that,  in  thus  attaching 
themselves  to  the  various  parties,  each  man  in 
his  own  judgment  supposes  he  thereby  best  ad- 
vances the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  And 
when  an  election  is  passed,  it  is  altogether  be- 
fitting a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  elec- 
tion, they  should  be  one  people.  The  reception ' 
you  have  extended  me  to-day  is  not  given  to 
me  personally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the 
representative,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  m^or- 
ity  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had  fallen  to 
any  of  the  more  distinguished  citizens,  who  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  people,  this  same 
lienor  should  have  greeted  him  that  greets  me 


this  day,  in  testimony  of  the  unanimous  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberties  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  in  this  country.  I  have 
neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address 
you  at  any  greater  length.  I  beg  you  will, 
therefore,  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
this  manifest  aevotion— not  to  me,  but  to  the 
institutions  of  this  great  and  glorious  country.*' 

He  was  then  conducted  to  the  Legislative 
halls,  and  received  by  the  members  with  de- 
monstrations of  respect  Here,  in  reply  to  an 
address  of  welcome,  he  made  a  more  formal 
speech,  in  which  be  again  adverted  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York :  It  is  with 
feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say, 
feelings  even  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than '  I 
have  recently  experienced,  that  I  meet  you 
here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great 
State,  the  renown  of  its  great  men,  who 
have  stood  in  this  chamber,  and  have  spoken 
their  thoughts,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy, 
and  incline  me  to  shrink  from  an  attempt  to 
address  you.  Yet  I  have  some  confidence 
given  me  by  the  generous  manner  in  which 
you  have  invited  me,  and  the  still  more  gen- 
erous manner  in  which  you  have  received  me. 
You  have  invited  me  and  received  me  without 
distinction  of  party.  I  could  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any 
considerable  degree  with  any  reference  to  ray 
personal  self.  It  is  very  much  more  grateful 
to  me  that  this  reception  and  the  invitation 
preceding  it,  were  given  to  me  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  free  people,  than  it  could  possibly 
have  been,  were  they  but  the  evidence  of  devo- 
tion to  me  or  to  any  one  man.  It  is  trae  that, 
while  I  hold  myself,  without  mock-modesty,  the 
humblest  of  all  the  individuals  who  have  ever 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I  yet 
have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  any 
one  of  them  has  ever  encountered.  You  have 
here  generously  tendered  me  the  support,  the 
united  support,  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For 
this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation— in  behalf  of  the 
President  and  of  the  future  of  the  nation — in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  all  time 
to  come— I  most  gratefully  thank  you.  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  enter  upon  any  expressions 
as  to  the  particular  line  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  that  stand  be- 
fore us  in  the  opening  of  the  incoming  Admin- 
istration. I  deem  that  it  is  just  to  the  country, 
to  myself,  to  you,  that  I  should  see  every  thing, 
hear  every  thing,  and  have  every  light  that 
can  possibly  be  brought  within  my  reach  to  aid 
me  before  I  shall  speak  officiaUy,  in  order  that, 
when  I  do  speak,  I  may  have  the  best  possible 
means  of  taking  correct  and  true  grounds.  For 
this  reason,  1  do  not  now  announce  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  policy  for  the  new  Administra- 
tion. When  the  time  comes,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Government,  I  shall  speak,  and 
speak  as  well  as  I  am  able  for  the  good  of  the 
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present  and  of  the  fature  of  this  country — for 
the  good  of  the  North  and  of  the  South — ^for 
the  good  of  one  and  of  the  other,  and  of  all 
sections  of  it  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have 
patience,  if  we  maintain  onr  equanimity,  though 
some  may  allow  themselves  to  run  off  in  a 
burst  of  passion,  I  still  have  confidence  that  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent 
people,  can  and  will  bring  us  through  this  diffi- 
culty, as  he  has  heretofore  brought  us  through 
all  preceding  difficulties  of  the  country.  Rely- 
ing upon  thisf  and  again  thanking  you,  as  I  for- 
ever shall,  in  my  heart,  for  this  generous  recep- 
tion you  have  given  me,  I  bid  you  farewell." 

At  Albany,  he  was  met  by  a  delegation  from 
the  city  authorities  in  New  York,  and  on  the 
19th  started  for  that  city.  Vast  crowds  greet- 
ed him  at  every  important  station  on  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad.  At  Poughkeepsie,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  hoped 
that  he  would  so  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  that  the  whole  country  wonld  bless 
him.    Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  said : 

'*  I  am  grateful  for  this  cordial  welcome,  and 
I  am  gratified  that  this  immense  multitude  has 
come  together,  not  to  meet  the  individual  man, 
but  the  man  who,  for  th&  time  being,  will 
humbly  but  earnestly  represent  the  majesty  of 
the  nation.  These  receptions  have  been  given 
me  at  other  places,  and,  as  here,  by  men  of 
different  parties,  and  not  by  one  party  alone. 
It  shows  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to 
save,  not  the  country,  for  the  country  can  save 
itself,  but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try— ^those  institutions  under  which,  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  we  have  become  the 
greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world.  These  manifestations 
show  that  we  all  make  common  cause  for  these 
objects ;  that  if  some  of  us  are  successful  in  an 
election,  and  others  are  beaten,  those  who  are 
beaten  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship  in 
consequence  of  defeat,  but  are  earnest  in  their 
purpose  to  sail  it  safely  through  the  voyage  in 
hand,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  may  think  there 
has  been  any  mistake  in  the  election,  satisfying 
themselves  to  take  their  chance  at  setting  the 
matter  right  the  next  time.  That  course  is  en- 
tirely right.  I  am  not  sure— I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  sure — that  in  the  selection  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  elected  this  term,  the 
wisest  choice  has  been  made.  I  fear  it  has  not. 
In  the  purposes  and  in  the  principles  that  have 
been  sustained,  I  have  been  the  instrument  se- 
lected to  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  can  I'ely  upon  you,  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  country ;  and  with  their  sustain- 
mg  hand,  I  think  that  even  I  shall  not  fail  in 
carrying  the  Ship  of  State  through  the  storm." 

The  reception  of  President  Lincoln  in  New 
York  City  was  a  most  imposing  demonstration. 
Places  of  business  were  generally  closed,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  in  the  streets.  On 
the  next  day,  he  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by 
Mayor  Wood,  who,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the 


state  of  public  affairs  in  very  emphatic  terms, 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Lincoln:  As  Mayor  of  New  York,  it 
becomes  mj  duty  to  extend  to  you  an  official 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  In 
doing  so,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  city  has 
never  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed  with 
more*  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  graver 
responsibilities,  than  those  which  tsircumstances 
have  devolved  upon  you.  Coming  into  office 
with  a  dismemDerea  Government  to  recon- 
struct, and  a  disconnected  and  hostile  people 
to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism, 
and  an  elevated  comprehension  of  the  whole 
country,  and  its  varied  interests,  opinions,  and 

Erejudices,  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to 
ring  it  back  i^ain  to  its  former  harmonious, 
consolidated,  and  prosperous  condition. 

"  If  I  refer  to  this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because 
New  York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present 
political  divisions  Lave  sorely  afflicted  her  peo- 
ple. All  her  material  interests  are  paralyzed. 
Her  commercial  greatness  is  endangered.  She 
is  the  child  of  the  American  Union.  She  has 
grown  up  under  its  maternal  care,  and  been 
fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty ;  and  we  fear 
that  if  the  Union  dies,  the  present  supremacy 
of  New  York  may  perish  with  it  To  you, 
therefore,  chosen  unaer  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  we 
look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween the  States— only  to  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  and  conciliatory  means — aided  by  the 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God." 

Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  replied,  but  without 
affording  any  satisfaction  on  those  8nl)jects  of 
which  the  Mayor  expressed  anxiety. 

"  Mr.  Mayor :  It  is  with  feeKngs  of  deep 
gratitude  that  I  make  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  reception  given  me  in  the  great  commercial 
city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember 
that  this  is  done  by  a  people  who  do  not,  by  a 
mtgority,  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiment. 
It  is  the  more  grateful,  because  in  this  I  see 
that,  for  the  great  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  people  are  almost  unanimous.  In 
regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at 
this  time,  and  of  which  your  Honor  has  thought 
fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justiy,  as  I 
suppose,  I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  in  the  sen- 
timents expressed.  In  my  devotion  to  the 
Union,  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  na- 
tion. In  the  wisdom  with  which  to  conduct 
the  affairs  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  fear  that  too  great  confidence  may 
have  been  reposed  in  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  bring 
a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  ever  bring  me  to  willingly  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which 
not  only  the  great  commercial  city  of  New 
York,  but  the  whole  country,  acquired  its  great- 
ness, except  it  be  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Union  itself  was  formed.  I  understand  the  ship 
to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can 
be  saved  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be 
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abandoned,  unless  it  fails  the  possibility  of  its 
preservation,  and  shall  cease  to  exist,  except  at 
the  risk  of  throwing  overboard  both  freight 
and  passengers.  So  long  then,  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  prosperity  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple be  preserved  in  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my 
purpose  at  all  times  to  use  all  my  powers  to  aid 
in  its  perpetuation.  Again  thanking  you  for 
the  reception  given  me,  allow  me  to  come  to  a 
close." 

On  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia. At  Trenton,  on  the  route,  he  re- 
mained a  few  hours,  and  visited  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  then  in  session.  On  being 
received  in  the  Senate,  he  thus  addressed  that 
body: 

'*  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Jersey :  I  aiu  very 
grateftil  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but 
remember  the  place  that  New  Jersey  holds  in 
our  early  history.  In  the  early  Revolutionary 
struggle,  few  of  the  States  among  the  old  Thir- 
teen had  more  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  coun- 
try within  its  limits  than  old  New  Jersey. 
May  I  be  pardoned,  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
mention,  that  away  back  in  my  childhood,  the 
earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got 
hold  of  a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the 
younger  members  have  ever  seen,  *Weeras' 
Life  of  Washington.'  I  remember  all  the  ac- 
counts there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so 
deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  river — the  contest 
with  the  Hessians— the  great  hardships  endured 
at  that  time — all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory 
more  than  any  single  revolutionary  event ;  and 
you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  been  boys,  how 
these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any 
othcr3.  I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even 
though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  conunon  that  those  men  strug- 
gled for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that 
thing  which  they  struggled  for — that  something 
even  more  than  National  Independence — that 
something  that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come — 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made, 
and  I  shaH  be  most  hap])y  indeed  if  I  shall  be 
an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  of  this.  His  almost  chosen  people, 
for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  strug- 
gle. You  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  under- 
stand, without  distinction  of  party.  I  leam 
that  this  ^body  is  composed  of  a  m<\jority  of 
gentlemen  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  best 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
did  not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand, 
nevertheless,  that  they  came  forward  here  to 
greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the 
United  States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 


to  meet  the  man  who,  for  the  time  being,  is 
the  representative  man  of  the  nation,  united  by 
a  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  As  such,  I  accept  this  re- 
ception more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I 
believe  it  was  tendered  to  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual." 

He  then  passed  into  the  Chamber  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  upon  being  introduced  by  the 
Speaker,  addressed  that  hodj  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  jnst 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  reception  by  the  other 
branch  of  this  Legislature,  and  I  cetum  to  yon 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  given,  through 
their  chosen  representatives,  to  me,  as  the  rep- 
resentative, for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  appro- 
priate to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  with  which  I  have  been  greeted.  "  I 
think  little  should  be  given  to  any  man,  but 
that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  I  under- 
stand myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  diff*er  in  opinion  from  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Yon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  well  said,  that  this  is  the  time  when  the 
bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  af- 
fairs. Under  these  circumstances,  you  will 
readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of 
the  course  I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the  in- 
formation and  all  the  time  at  my  command,  in 
order  that  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  I 
must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and 
from  which  I  may  have  no  occasion  to  swerve. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem 
most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  "West,  the 
South,  and  the  whole  country.  1  take  it,  I  hope, 
in  good  temper — certainly  with  no  malice  tow- 
ards any  section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be 
in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  does  not  live 
who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am — none 
who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it.  But  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly.  And 
if  I  do  my  duty,  and  do  right,  you  will  sustain 
me,  will  you  not  ?  Received,  as  I  am,  by  the 
members  of  a  Legislature,  the  majority  of  whom 
do  not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I 
trust  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  pilot- 
ing the  Ship  of  State  through  this  voyage,  sur- 
rounded by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer 
shipwreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever 
needed  for  another  voyage." 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  he  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm.- The  mayor  of  the  city  greeted  him 
with  an  address  designed  to  draw  forth,  if  pos- 
sible, some  expression  or  sentiment  indicaJtive 
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of  the  future  policy  of  the  Government    It 
was  as. follows : 

"  Sir :  In  behalf  of  the  Councils  of  Philadel- 
pbia  and  of  its  citizens,  who,  with  common  re- 
spect for  their  Chief  Magistrate-elect,  have 
greeted  your  arrival,  I  tender  you  the  hospital- 
ity of  this  city.  I  do  this  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  ninety  thousand  hearths,  around 
which  dwell  six  hundred  thousand  people,  firm 
and  ardent  in  their  devotion  to  the  ITnion ;  and 
yet  it  may  not  be  withheld,  that  there  are  but 
few  of  these  firesides  whose  cheer  is  not 
straitened  and  darkened  by  the  calamitous  con- 
dition of  our  country.  The  great  mass  of 
this  people  are  heartily  weary  and  sick  of  the 
selfish  schemes  and  wily  plots  of  mere  politi- 
cians, who  bear  no  more  relation  to  true  states- 
manship than  do  the  barnacles  which  incrust 
the  ship  to  the  master  who  stands  by  the  helm. 
Your  fellow-countrymen  look  to  you  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  true  statesmanship  and  unal- 
loyed patriotism  may,  with  God's  blessing,  re- 
store peace  and  prosperity  to  this  distracted 
land.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  your  short  stay 
precludes  that  intercourse  with  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  other  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  which  might  afford  you  a  dear 
disoemment  of  their  great  interests.  And,  sir, 
it  could  not  be  other  than  gratefhl  to  yourself 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  conmiunicating  with 
the  memories  of  the  pi^  in  those  historic  walls 
where  were  displayed  the  comprehensive  intel- 
lects, and  the  liberal,  disinterested  virtues  of 
our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  States,  over  which  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  preside." 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 

"  Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia: I  appear  before  you  to  make  no 
lengthy  speech  but  to  thank  you  for  this  re- 
ception. The  reception  you  have  given  me 
to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  individ- 
ual, but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  repre- 
sents, or  should  /epresent,  the  mijesty  of  the 
nation.  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  among  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  I  deem  it  a 
happy  circumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  do  not  point  us  to 
any  thing  in  which  they  are  being  injured,  or 
are  about  to  be  injured ;  for  which  reason  I 
have  felt  all  the  while  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the 
country  at  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be 
those  who  differ  with  me  upon  this  subject, 
they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  diffi- 
culty that  eiists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
an  artificial  panic  may  not  do  considerable 
harm ;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny. 
The  hope  that  has  been  expressed  by  your 
Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is 
most  worthy  of  him ;  and  happy  indeed  will  I 
be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that 
hope.  I  promise  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I 
brmg  to  the  work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether  I 
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will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart,  will  be 
for  future  times  to  determine.  It  were  useless 
for  me  to  speak  of  details  of  plans  now  ;  I  shall 
speak  officially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever.  If 
I  should  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me 
to  do  so  now.  If  I  do  speak  then,  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shall 
take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to 
restore  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the 
country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these 
people.  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  expressed 
the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were 
convenient  for  me  to  remain  with  your  city 
long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those 
breathings  rising  within  the  consecrated  walls 
wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and,  I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, were  originally  framed  and  adopted.  I 
assure  you  and  your  Mayor,  that  I  had  hoped 
on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  daring 
my  life,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  most 
sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that 
does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  All  my 
political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
teachings  that  come  forth  from  these  sacred 
walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning, 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those  teachings.  Fellow- 
citizens,  now  allow  me  to  bid*  you  good-night." 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  Mr. 
Lincoln  visited  the  old  "  Independence  JIall," 
(so  called  because  within  its  walls  was  held  the 
session  of  that  Congress  which  issued  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  national  fiag  over  it.  Here 
ne  was  received  with  a  warm  welcome  by  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens,  to  whom  he  thus  replied : 

"Mr.  Cuyler:  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion 
at  finding  myself  standing  here,  in  this  place, 
where  were  coUected  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang 
the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  You 
have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  I  can  say  in 
return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments  I 
entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  originated  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  po- 
litically that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which 
were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here, 
and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I  have  pondered  over  the  toils 
that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  who  achieved  that  independence. 
I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Confed- 
eracy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother-land,   but  that  sentiment  in   the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  lib- 
erty, not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
biit,  I  hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due 
time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved 
upon  this  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  my- 
self one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon 
that  pnnciple,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if 
this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur- 
render it.  Now.  in  my  view  of  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  such  a  course,  and  I  may  say,  in  ad- 
vance, that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless 
it  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then 
it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defence. 

"  My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected 
speech,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  be  callea  upon 
to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed 
it  was  merely  to  do  something  towards  raising 
the  flag.  I  may,  therefore,  have  said  some- 
thing indiscreet  I  have  said  nothing  but  what 
I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

The  party  then  moved  to  a  platform  erected 
in  front  of  the  State  House,  and  the  President- 
elect was  invited  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
raising  the  flag.  This  drew  forth  from  him  an- 
other brief  speech  to  the  assembled  multitude. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  the  Select  Council,  then,  in  a 
few  words,  invited  the  President-elect  to  raise 
the  flag.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  a  brief 
speech,  stating  his  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  request,  and  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of 
thirteen  stars,  saying  that  the  number  had  in- 
creased as  time  rolled  on,  and  we  became  a 
happy  and  a  powerful  people,  each  star  adding 
to  its  prosperity.  "  The  future,"  he  added,  "  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  that  we  can  reason  together, 
reaflirra  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the 
principled  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Let  us  make  up  our  mind,  that  when  we  do  put 
a  new  star  upon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  fixed 
one,  never  to  be  dimmed  by  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  brightened  by  the  contentment  and 
prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go  on  to  extend 
the  area  of  our  usefulness,  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  shine  npon  five  hundred 
millions  of  a  free  and  happy  people." 

The  President-elect  then  threw  off  his  over- 
coat, a  brief  prayer  was  offered  and  a  gun  fired, 
when  hand  over  hand  he  raised  the  flag  of 
thirty-four  stars  to  the  top  of  the  staff. 

At  half-past  9  o'clock  the  party  started  for 
Harrisburg.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
was  then  in  session  in  that  city.  Both  Houses 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  presiding-officer  of  each,  he 
thus  replied : 


"  I  appear  before  yon  only  for  a  very  few  brief 
remarks,  in  response  to  what  has  been  said  to 
me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  recep- 
tion, and  the  generous  words, in  which  sappcat 
has  been  promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  I 
thank  your  great  commonwealth  for  the  over- 
whelming support  it  recently  gave,  not  to  me 
personally,  but  the  cause,  which  I  think  a  just 
one,  in  the  lat«  election.  Allusion  has  l>een 
made  to  the  fact^ — the  interesting  fact,  perhaps 
we  should  say — that  I,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
pear at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birthday  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country,  in  connection  with  that 
beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  country.  I  have  already  gone  through 
one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morning 
in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
high  conduct  of  gentlemen  there,  I  was,  for  the 
first  time,  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
Old  Independence  Hall,  to  have  a  few  words 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me 
an  opportunity  of  expressing,  with  much  regret, 
that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  something 
of  my  own  feelings,  excited  by  the  occasion, 
somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape  to  the 
feelings  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had 
provided  a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country. 
They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the 
honor  of  raising  it  to  the  head  of  its  sraff. 
And  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased  that  it 
went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own 
feeble  arm ;  when,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment, the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  flaunted 
gloriously  to  the  wind  without  an  accident,  in 
the  bright  glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  I 
could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was  in  the 
entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony  at 
least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. 
Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then,  as  I  often  have 
felt,  in  the  whole  of  that  proceeding,  I  was  a 
very  humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided 
the  flag ;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for 
elevating  it  to  its  place.  I  had  applied  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength  in 
raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arrange  it, 
and  if  I  can  liave  the  same  generous  co6pera- 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag 
of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  glo- 
riously. I  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat 
some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel  in  regai^  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  the  General  Government  may  expect 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
proper  emergency.  To  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It  is  not  with 
any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility 
that  a  necessity  may  arise  in  this  country  for 
the  use  of  the  military  arm.  "While  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  see  the  manifestation 
upon  your  streets  of  your  military  force  here, 
and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise  here 
to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — 
while  I  make  these  acknowledgments,  I  desire 
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to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  anj  possible 
mlscoQstniction,  that  I  Jo  most  sinoereljr  hope 
that  we  shall  have  no  ase  for  them ;  that  it  will 
never  become  their  dntj  to  shed  blood,  and 
most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood. 
I  promise  that,  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to 
direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in  any  wise  be 
bronght  about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of 
mine.  Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of 
yonr  honored  speakers  to  some  remark  recently 
made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  especial  interests  of  thb 
great  Oommonweath  of  Pennsylvania.  I  now 
wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that 
the  few  remark  which  I  uttered  on  that  occa- 
sion were  rather  carefully  worded.  I  took  pains 
that  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occa- 
sion since  to  add  to  them  or  subtract  from  them. 
I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand,  adding 
only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expres- 
sion from  yon,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  sig- 
nificant that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you.  And 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to 
return  yoa  again  my  most  sincere  thanks." 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  the  citizens,  and  at  6  o^clock  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
tired to  his  private  apartments,  declining  to  re- 
ceive any  more  visitors.  The  arrangements  for 
the  next  day  were  that  he  should  leave  Ilarris- 
burg  In  the  morning,  stop  at  noon  in  Baltimore, 
and  arrive  at  Washington  in  the  evening.  To  the 
amazement  of  every  one,  however,  telegraphic 
despatches  firom Washington  on  the  next  morning 
reported  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  tliat  city.  This 
proved  to  be  true.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  assumed,  to 
prevent  recognition,  a  plaid  cap  and  cloak,  and 
taken  a  special  train  that  night  and  passed 
through  to  Washington  without  being  recog- 
nized. This  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  at  an 
early  hoar  iu  the  morning  caused  a  great  surprise, 
and  curiosity  was  excitea  to  discover  the  motives 
of  this  secret  change  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's journey.  Several  reports  were  immedi- 
ately in  circulation.  One  was  that  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  was  sent  requesting  him  to  be 
present  at  Washington  for  reasons  of  State,  be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  Peace  Conference ;  a 
second  was  that  a  despatch  from  official  parties 
in  Washington  requested  him  to  come  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  announced,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent possible  disturbances  that  might  grow  out 
of  conflicting  purposes  of  political  clubs  in  Bal- 
timore—of the  Republican  clubs  to  honor  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  a  public  demonstration,  and  of 
their  far  more  numerous  opponents  to  prevent 
it;  another  was,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln  deemed  it 
would  be  best  to  avoid  all  chances  of  turmoil, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  relieved  of 
all  further  demonstrations,  of  which  his  jour- 
ney had  already  been  amply  full. 

As  early  as  the  16th  of  January  rumors  were 
afloat  of  combinations  forming  to  interfere  with 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  mayor  of  Washington,  on  the 


subject  of  those  rumors,  the  marshal  of  Balti- 
more, on  the  16th,  said : 

Sir  :  In  repW  to  your  wish  that  I  would  stmte  to  you 
mv  opinioD  wita  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  rumors 
whicD  yott  MV  prevail  in  WashiDjtrton,  and  are  indos- 
triously  ciraalat«d  there,  to  the  effect  that  aaaociatioDS 
of  armed  men  are  being  formed  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making  unlawful  demonstrations  at  the  seat  of  uov- 
emment  on  the  4th  of  March,  I  beg  to  say,  with  all  the 
confidence  besotten  by  the  fullest  meana  of  infor> 
mation,  that  they  are  wholly  without  foundaUoo.  No 
auch  organisation  now  exists,  none  has  exiated,  nor 
will  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  tolerate  any  such. 

The  people  of  Baltimore  are  a  conservative  and  law- 
abiding  pCMipIe.  They  hope  and  believe,  and  mean  to 
act  upon  that  belief,  that  the  day  for  mobs  and  riots 
in  their  midst  has  passed,  never  to  return. 

That  the  citizens  of  Maryhmd  have  a  strong  sympa- 
thy with  their  Southern  brethren,  and  that  upon  every 
lawful  occasion  for  the  expression  of  that  sympathy  it 
will  doubtless  be  empthatically  beard,  cannot  be  deni- 
they  will  tolerate  01 


•d ;  but  that  ( 


)  or  connive  at  tbe  unlaw- 


ful doings  of  a  mob,  or  permit  violence  or  indignity  to 
any  public  functionary  passing  through  the  State,  I 
believe  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  truth.    The  whole  thing 


is  probably  a  political  canard^  receiving  a  slij^bt  color- 
ing of  reality  from  the  thoughtless  expressions  of  a 
class  of  people  who,  in  times  of  excitement,  are  mostly 
to  be  found  at  street  comers  or  in  public  bar-rooms. 

Tbe  President-elect  will  need  no  armed  escort  in 
passing  through  or  sojourning  within  the  limits  of  this 
city  or  State,  and,  in  my  view,  the  provision  of  any 
such  at  this  time  would  be  ill-judged. 

The  insult  offered  to  President  Buchanan  in  the 
streets  of  this  city  on  the  eve  of  his  inauguration,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  as  the  ground  for  ap- 

J>rehending  a  similar  indignity  to  the  President-elect, 
t  is  well  known,  was  the  act  of  two  or  three  members 
of  one  of  the  fanatical  clubs  of  bis  political  opponents 
which  at  that  time  infested  our  city,  but  which  have 
long  since  been  numbered  amon^  the  things  that  were. 
In  expressinff  to  you  the  opinion  I  have  given,  I  do 
it  with  ruU  confidence  that  no  such  organization  could 
exist  here  without  being  speedily  brought  to   my 
knowledge. 
I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
GEORGE  P.  KANE. 

On  the  Wednesday  following  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  tendered  to  him  a  welcome.  He  replied  as 
follows : 

"  Mr.  Mayor :  I  thank  yon,  and  through  yon 
the  municipal  authorities  of  this  city  who  ac- 
company yoa,  for  this  welcome.  And  as  it  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  since  the  present  phase 
of  politics  has  presented  itself  in  this  country, 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  publicly  within  a  re- 
gion of  country  where  the  institution  of  sla- 
very exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say  that 
I  think  very  much  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has 
existed,  and  still  exists,  between  the  people  in 
the  sections  from  whence  I  came  and  the  peo- 
ple here,  is  dependent  upon  a  raisunderstanding 
of  one  another.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now, 
and  never  have  had,  any  other  than  as  kindly 
feelings  towards  you  as  the  people  of  my  own 
section.  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had, 
any  disposition  to  treat  yon  in  any  respect 
otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have 
not  now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any 
of  the  benefits  of  tlio  Constitution,  under  any 
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oircnmstancea,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself 
constrained  to  withhold  from  my  own  neigh- 
bors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that,  when  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted,  and  I  say  it 
with  great  confidence,  we  shall  like  each  other 
the  more.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 
reception." 

Again,  on  the  nest  evening,  a  serenade  was 
given  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Association,  accompanied  by  the  marine  band. 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  multitude,  as  follows  : 

^^  My  friends  :  I  suppose  that  1  may  take  this 
as  a  compliment  paid  to  me,  and  as  such  please 
accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  city 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  consider- 
ably diflfering  from  those  under  which  any  other 
man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  an  ofiicial  position  amongst 
the  people,  almost  all  of  whom  were  politically 
opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I 
suppose. 

"I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I 
only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did  on  yesterday, 
when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men called  upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of 
the  ill-feelmg  that  has  existed  between  you  and 
the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  peo- 
ple from  amongst  whom  I  came,  has  depended, 
and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunderstanding. 

"  I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  pros- 
perously as  I  believe  we  all  desire  they  may,  I 
may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something 
of  this  misunderstanding ;  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled to  convince  you,  and  the  people  of  your 
section  of  the  country,  tiiat  we  regard  you  as 
in  all  things  our  equals,  and  in  all  things  enti- 
tled to  the  same  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  that  fre  are 
in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to 
oppress  you,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split  hairs  with 
you  in  regard  to  those  rights,  but  are  de- 
termined to  give  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution — 
not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly.  (Applause.) 
I  hope  that,  by  thus  dealing  with  you,  we 
will  become  better  acquainted,  and  be  better 
friends. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  re- 
marks, and  again  returning  my  thank&{  for  this 
compliment.,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear 
a  little  more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you 
good  night" 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President  of 
the  United  States  amid  a  greater  display  of 
military  force  than  had  ever  before  been  wit- 
nesfed  on  such  an  occasion.    (See  WAsniNo- 

TON.) 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 
RESS OF  1861.  1.  In  the  United  States.— 
The  public  attention  was  so  strongly  attracted 
from  almost  the  begnining  of  the  year  by  the 
progra  3  of  events  which  speedily  culminated 


in  secession  and  open  war,  that  there  was 
very  little  demand  for  any  works  except  those 
treating  upon  the  questions  th^n  agitating  the 
public  mind.  Essays,  orations,  sermons,  and 
addresses  on  the  right,  causes,  and  consequences 
of  secession,  and  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  its 
relation  to  the  secession  movement,  were  nu- 
merous, and  in  great  demand.  The  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  especially  the  iDustrated pa- 
pers, £dso  felt  the  influence  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment, and  their  circulation  greatly  increased. 
When  hostilities  actually  began,  there  was  a 
call  at  once  for  works  on  military  science,  and 
immense  numbers  of  manuals  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery  tactics,  military  dictionaries, 
works  on  ordnance,  gunnery,  fortification, 
&c.,  &c.,  were  sold,  and  a  great  variety  of 
cheap  manuals  for  the  use  of  soldiers  prepared. 
The  reading  public  not  directly  connected  with 
the  army,  also  demanded  sketches  of  prominent 
persons,  places,  and  events  connected  with  the 
war,  beyond  the  ability  of  the  daily  and  week- 
ly press,  active  as  that  press  was,  to  supply ; 
and  this  demand  was  satisfied  by  the  issue  of 
an  infinitude  of  handbooks,  charts,  maps,  &c 
The  whole  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  Ac, 
having  direct  reference  to  the  war,  published 
during  the  year,  exceeded  450 ;  of  these  about 
250  were  sermons,  addresses,  and  orations; 
about  60  were  works  on  military  science  and 
art ;  eight  were  serials,  chronicling  the  events^ 
history,  or  biography  of  the  war ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, essays,  descriptions,  charts,  biogra- 
phies, &c.  Among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
serials  were  "The  Rebellion  Record,''  edited 
by  Mr.  Frank  Moore ;  "  The  Southern  Bebel- 
lion  and  the  War  for  the  Union,"  by  Mr.  Or- 
ville  J.  Victor ;  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
of  1861,"  edited  by  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier;  "The 
Fallen  Brave,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Gilmary  Shea; 
and  "  Heroes  and  Martyrs,  Notable  Men  of  the 
Time,  &c.,"  edited  by  Mr.  Frank  Moore.  "  The 
Illustrated  News,"  "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper,"  and  "Harper's  "Weekly,"  among 
the  illustrated  weekly  papers,  devoted  the  great- 
er part  of  their  space  to  pictorial  and  descriptive 
representations  of  the  battles  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  war.  The  scientific  works  called 
out  by  the  war  were,  many  of  them,  of  high 
merit.  Among  them  were  a  "Military  Dic- 
tionary," by  Ool.  H.  L.  Scott,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  army ;  "  A  new  Man- 
ual of  the  Bayonet,"  and  one  of  "  Sword  and 
Sabre  Exercise,"  by  Capt.  J.  0.  Kelton,  U  S. 
A. ;  "  Notes  on  Sea  Coast  Defence,"  by  M^'or 
(now  General)  J.  G.  Barnard,  United  States 
Engineers ;  "  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of 
Artillery,"  by  Major  (now  General)  Robert  An- 
derson ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Camp  and  March," 
by  Capt.  Henry  D.  Grafton,  U.  S.  A. ;  "  Rifles 
and  Rifle  Practice,"  by  Major  (now  General) 
C.  M.  Wilcox;  "Manual  of  Bayonet  Exer- 
cises," by  Major-General  George  B.  McClellan ; 
"  The  Ordnance  Manual,"  prepared  under  di- 
rection of  the  War  Department ;  "  Instruction 
in  Field  Artillery,"  prepared  by  a  board  of  ar- 
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tiBery  officers;  "The  Field  Manual  of  Evolu- 
tions of  the  Line,"  "  A  Manual  of  Military  Sur- 
gery," by  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. ;  "A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Military  Surgery,"  by  Frank  II. 
Bamllton,  M.  D. ;  ^^  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery," by  Oommander  J.  H.  Ward,  &o.,  &c. 

But  though  the  principal  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic daring  the  year  was  for  literature  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  war,  there  were  a 
few  books  published  on  other  topics,  worthy  of 
not€.  In  the  department  of  theological  and  re- 
ligious literature,  Mulier's  "  Life  of  Trust,"  a 
compilation  and  abridgment  from  the  reports 
and  narratives  of  that  remarkable  man,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  was  remarkably 
popular;  "Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  by  Rev. 
James  "W".  Alexander,  D.  D.,  and  "  Notes  on 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  by  his  brother,  Rev.  J.  Addison 
Alexander,  D.  D.,  were  very  favorably  received, 
as  were  also  "Twelve  Sermons,"  by  Horace 
Mann;  "Discourses  on  Sacramental  Occa- 
sions," by  Rev.  Ichabod  8.  Spencer,  D.  D. ; 
Sermons  by  Rev.  Oortland  Van  Rensselaer, 
D.  D. ;  "  Evenings  with  the  Doctrines,"  by  Rev. 
Nehemiab  Adams,  D.  D. ;  "  Morning  Hours  in 
Patmos,"  by  Rev.  A-  0.  Thompson,  D.  D. ;  and 
"  Sermons  preached  at  Harvard  College,"  by 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.  Among  other  dis- 
cussions of  theological  and  religious  questions 
of  the  year  were  "  Human  Destiny,"  and  "  Debt 
and  Grace,"  by  Rev.  0.  F.  Hudson ;  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Administration  of  God's  Moral  Govern- 
ment," by  a  plain  man ;  "  Christ  in  the  Will, 
the  Heart,  and  the  Life."  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Muz- 
zey  ;  "  New  Testament  Standard  of  Piety,"  bv 
W.  Macdonald ;  and  "  Religio-political  Physics," 
by  Calvin  Blanohard. 

In  sociology  and  political  science,  a  book 
entitled  "  Negroes  and  Negro  Slavenr ;  the 
first  an  Inferior  Race,  the  latter  its  Normal 
Condition,"  by  J.  H.  Van  Evrie,  M.  D.,  excited 
some  attention  from  its  absurdity  and  gro^ 
perversion  of  all  the  facts  of  science,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  the  negro  belonged 
to  a  different  and  lower  species  of  beings  than 
the  white,  and  was  therefore  intended  for  me- 
nial service ;  an  elaborate  defence  of  "  American 
Slavery,  distinguished  from  the  slavery  of  Eng- 
lish theorists,  and  justified  by  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture," by  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.  D.,  also  at- 
tracted notice,  from  the  calmness  of  its  tone, 
and  the  conspicuous  position  of  the  author; 
"The  Doctrine-  and  Policy  of  Protection," 
by  William  Elder,  M.  D.,  an  attack  on  the  sys- 
tem of  protective  tariffs,  by  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  free  trade ;  "  Woman's  Rights 
under  the  Law,"  by  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall, 
a  candid  exposition  of  the  legal  disabilities 
and  privileges  of  the  female  sex,  under  ancient 
and  modern  legislation ;  and  "  The  Cotton 
Kingdom,"  by  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  an  abridg- 
ment and  re-arrangement  of  the  author's  pre- 
vious observations  in  the  slave  States,  were 
the  only  other  noticeable  books  in  this  de- 
partment.        • 


In  history  and  biography,  the  principal  works 
were  the  15th  and  16th  volumes  of  Benton's 
Abridgment  of  the  Debates  ot  Congress,  com- 
pleting the  work ;  vol.  III.  of  Hopkins*  "  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,"  completing  that  work ; 
"  The  Destruction  of  H.  M.  war  uoop  Gaspee," 
from  official  document*,  compiled  by  John  Rus- 
sell Bartlett ;  "  Rehoboth  in  the  Past,"  a  his- 
torical oration  by  S.  C.  Newman ;  "  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, prepared  for  the  160th  anniversary  of  the 
(Congregational)  General  Association  of  the 
State ; "  "  Life,  Times,  and  Services  of  (Jen. 
Anthony  Wayne,"  by  Orville  J.  Victor ;  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Andr6 ;"  "  Memoirs  of  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  with  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Pu- 
pils," by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park;  "Memoir 
and  Writings  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon ; "  "  Lives 
of  Eminent  Physicians  of  the  19th  Century," 
by  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. ;  "  Memoirs  of  Bishop 
Brut^,"  by  Bishop  Bayley ;  "  Life  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,"  by  J.  N.  Norton ;  "  Autobiography 
of  William  Neil,  D.  D. ;  "  "  Memoirs  of  Daniel 
Safford,"  and  "  The  Wetmore  Family  in  Amer- 
ica." 

In  the  department  of  travels,  usually  so  pro- 
lific in  American  literature,  there  were  very 
few  books  published,  but  one  of  these  produced 
a  decided  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  it  was  the  "  Explorations  and  Adventures 
in  Equatorial  Africa,"  of  Mr.  Paul  B.  Du  Chail- 
lu.  The  new  animals  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
African  races  described  by  the  traveller,  and 
his  details  of  their  strange  and  extraordinary 
cannibalism,  excited  much  interestj  and  pro- 
duced protracted  controversy ;  but,  m  the  end, 
his  statements  were  mostly  corroborated  by 
missionaries  and  others,  familiar  with  some  of 
the  countries  he  had  traversed.  The  only  other 
volumes  of  travels  at  all  noteworthy,,  were 
"  Life  and  Adventures  in  the  Southern  Pacific, "^ 
by  a  roving  printer ;  "  After  Icebergs  with  a 
Painter,"  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Noble ;  "  Pictures  of 
Southern  Life,"  being  W.  H.  Russell's  Letters  to 
the  London  "  Times  ''from  the  Southern  States ; 
and  "European  Recollections,"  by  Peter  C. 
Baker. 

In  the  department  of  science  and  art,  the  con- 
tributions were  considerably  numerous.  Two 
volumes  of  the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia," 
the  12th  and  18th,  were  published  during  the 
year.  In  mechanical  science,  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley 
issued  a  valuable  work  on  "  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Railway  Practice ; "  C^ommander  Walk- 
er, of  the  United  States  Navy,  "Notes  on 
Screw  Propulsion ;  "  and  the  late  W.  H.  King, 
United  States  Navy,  "Lessons  and  Practical 
Notes  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  Propellers, 
&c."  In  numismatics  appeared :  "  Coins,  Med- 
als, Seals,  &c.,"  by  William  C.  Prime ;  "  A  De- 
scription of  the  Medals  of  Washington,  of  Na- 
tional and  Miscellaneous  Medals,  illustrated  by 
seventy-nine  fac-siraile  engravings,"  &c.,  by 
James  Ross  Snowden,  Director  of  U.  S.  Mint ; 
and  "A  Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Coins  in  the  Cabinet  Collection  at  the  Mint  of 
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the  United  States,"  by  the  same  author.  In  med- 
ical science,  the  principal  works  were :  "  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  the  Movement  Cure,"  by 
Chas.  F.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  "  Phthisis  Puhnonalis, 
ft  Practical  Treatise,"  by  L.  M.  Law  son,  M.  D. ; 
"  Diphtheria,  its  Nature  and  Treatment,"  being 
the  essay  which  received  the  Fiske  Fund  prize 
in  1860,  by  Daniel  D.  Slade,  M.  D. ;  "  A  Warn- 
ing to  Fathers,  Teachers,  and  Young  Men,  in 
relation  to  a  Frightful  Cause  of  Insanity,"  by  W. 
S.  Chipley,  M.  D. ;  "  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Breath  of 
Life,"  by  George  Catlin,  an  admirable  essay  on 
the  advantages  of  keeping  the  mouth  closed ; 
"  Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical 
Science,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D. ; 
Guilmette's  "  Vocal  Physiology ;  "  "  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  by  Gunning  S.  Bed- 
ford, M.  D. ;  and  "  Tobacco,  What;  It  Is  and 
What  It  Does,"  by  Dan  King,  M.  D. 

In  agricultural  and  geological  science,  the 
elaborate  work  of  J.  II.  Klippart,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  "The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Land  Drainage ; " 
"  Manual  of  Agriculture  for  the  School,  Home, 
and  Farm,"  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson  and  Charles 
L.  Flint ;  and  "  Tl^e  First  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy," by  David  A.  Wells,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  inventor  is  informed  "  How  to  get  a  pat- 
ent," by  Mr.  T.  P.  How ;  and  in  educational 
science  we  have  Calkins'  "  Primary  Object  Les- 
sons," and  Warren's  ''  Manual  of  Elementary 
Geometrical  Drawings." 

In  the  department  of  belles-lettres,  we  find 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  novels,  properly  so 
called,  and  some  of  these  belong  to  the  class  of 
religious  fiction :  Meta  Lander  (Mrs.  Prof. 
Lawrence)  published  **  Marion  Graham ;  or 
Higher  than  Happiness ; "  Alexander  Clark, 
"  The  Old  Log  School  House,"  an  educational 
story  ;  0.  E.  K.,  "  Daisy  Deane ;  "  and  *  Mrs. 
Madeline  Leslie '  "  Tim,  the  Scissors-Grinder ; " 
the  sequel  to  "  Tim,"  and  '*  The  Dermott  Fam- 
ily," in  6  vols.,  all  S.  S.  Stories ;  Geo.  W.  Cur- 
tis, "  Trumps,  a  Novel ;  "  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  "  The  Gipsy's  Prophecy ;  "  Miss 
Virginia  F.  Townsend,  "  Amy  Deane,  and  other 
Tales ;  "  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  "  Old  Wonder 
Eyes ;  "  the  lamented  Theodore  Winthrop  left  a 
posthumous  novel,  "  Cecil  Dreera."  Poetry  and 
the  drama  were  still  less  liberally  represented ; 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Poems  "  of 
John  G.  Saxe ;  a  collection,  now  made  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  "  Poems  "  of  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  the  author  of  the  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket ;  "  "  Elijah,  a  Sacred  Drama,  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson ;  "  The  Shad- 
owy Land,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Rev.  Gur- 
don  Huntington, ;  and  "  Flirtation,  and  what 
comes  of  it,"  a  comedy  by  Frank  B.  Goodrich ; 
were  all  the  new  published  poems,  indigenous 
to  American  soil,  of  the  year,  unless  we  add  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White's  "  National  Hymns,  how 
they  are  written,  and  how  they  are  not  writ- 
ten," which  gives  numerous  examples  of  the  good 
and  bad  among  the  hymns  sent  in  for  the  |500 


prize.  "  The  Dutch  Dominie  of  the  CatskiUs" 
was  a  piece  of  descriptive  and  semi-bic^aph* 
ical  writing,  by  Rev.  David  Murdoch,  D.  D. ; 
the  Springfield  philosopher  "Timothy  Tit- 
comb  "  (Dr.  J.  G.  Holland)  made  a  successful 
venture  with  another  of  his  volumes  of  unique 
but  readable  essays,  entitled  "  Lessons  in  Life." 
Prof.  Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  of  Philadelphia,  add- 
ed to  his  list  of  popular  compendiums  of  litera- 
ture, an  admirable  "  Compendium  of  Classical 
Literature,"  and  Rev.  R.  8.  Maclay,  a  mission- 
ary for  many  years  in  China,  described  in  a 
graceful  little  volume  some  features  of  *^  Life 
among  the  Chinese." 

The  magazine  literature  of  the  year  was  of 
a  high  character.  In  original  articles  of  great 
literary  excellence,  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
took  the  lead,  its  contributions  being  equal  to 
those  of  any  magazine  in  the  language ;  while 
"  Harper's  Monthly  "  added  to  a  large  number  of 
articles  of  gi'cat  merit,  the  attractions  of  abun- 
dant illustration ;  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
Godey's,  and  Peterson's,  all  maintained  a  high 
rank,  and  most  of  tliem  obtained  an  increased 
circulation.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  a  new 
candidate  for  public  favor  made  its  appearance, 
—the  "  Continental  Monthly,"  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  and  devoting  more 
space  than  the  others  to  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal questions.  Besides  those  named,  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  monthly  periodicals 
of  religious  character,  but  occasionally  discuss- 
ing national  or  other  popular  questions,  all  of 
them  conducted  with  ability. 

Among  the  bi-monthly  and  quarterly  period- 
icals, which  mostly  belong  to  the  class  of  re- 
views, there  were  quite  a  number  of  marked 
excellence,  and  which,  during  the  past  year', 
gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  ability. 
We  may  specify  among  these  "The  North 
American  Review,"  the  oldest  of  our  quarterly 
periodicals,  and  always  ably  conducted;  the 
"  Christian  Examiner,"  a  bi-monthly  review  of 
very  high  order ;  Barnard's  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,"  unsurpassed  in  the  ability 
and  range  of  its  educationai  articles ;  "The  Nar 
tional  Review,"  a  young  but  promising  qoar- 
terly ;  "  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  a  valuable  re- 
pository of  biblical  and  classic  science  and  lit^ 
erature ;  the  "  American  Theological  Review, 
a  periodical  which  at  once  took  the  front  rank 
in  theological  science ;  the  "  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory," the  organ  of  the  Princeton  theologians, 
and  inferior  to  none  of  the  others  in  ability ; 
the  "  New  Englander,"  the  representative  of 
the  New  Haven  theology,  but  handling  also, 
with  much  freedom  and  spirit,  the  popular 
questions  of  the  day ;  and  "  Brownson's  Re- 
view," a  quarterly  which,  while  professedly 
Roman  Catholic,  discussed  with  an  earnestness 
and  liberality  unusual  in  the  periodicals  of  that 
Church,  subjects  of  national  or  political  i^ 
terest.  Besides  these,  which,  though  some  of 
them  under  the  influence  of  particular  clas»w 
and  sects  of  religionists,  may  in  some  sense  w 
considered  national,  each  denomination  has  its 
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quarterly  review,  some  of  them,  indeed,  more 
tnaa  one ;  most  of  them  ably  edited,  and  some 
of  them  having  an  extensive  circulation  ;  "  The 
Methodist  Quarterly,"  the  "Boston  Review," 
the  "  Christian  Review,"  the  "  Presbyterian 
Quarterly,"  the  **  Mercersburg  Review,"  and 
the  "Free  Will  Baptist  Quarterly,"  are  the 
most  widely  known  of  these. 

The  interests  of  science  were  promoted  by  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  a  bi-monthly 
now  approaching  its  fiftieth  year,  and  which, 
by  the  aid  of  its  numerous  collaborators,  fully 
represented  every  department  of  general  sci- 
ence. The  medical  profession  possessed  an  able 
quarterly,  "  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,"  devoted  to  their  interest,  besides 
numerous  monthly  journals,  and  one  semi- 
monthly; the  mechanical,  engineering,  rail- 
way, banking,  insurance,  and  mercantile  inter- 
esta  had  each  their  periodical  or  periodicals, 
all  conducted  by  men  of  high  reputation  in 
tiieir  several  professions.  The  number  of  strict- 
ly literary  magazines,  monthly  or  weekly,  was 
not  so  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  England, 
but  the  number  of  newspapers  and  their  circu- 
lation was  far  greater,  and  their  influence  over 
the  people  fully  equal.  In  the  case  of  the  reli- 
gious press,  the  contrast  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  very  strongly  marked.  The  number  of  re- 
ligious newspapers  in  England,  aside  from  those 
which  are  the  organs  of  some  of  the  great  relig- 
ious benevolent  societies,  is  small ;  they  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  in  part  political,  and  their  circu- 
lation is  of  very  moderate  extent.  The  leading 
religions  papers  "here  have  a  very  large  circu- 
lation, and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  present  war, 
when  they  have  mostly  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  war,  they  have  usually  abjured  questions 
of  party  politics.  The  "Independent,"  the 
femily  of  "Christian  Advocates,"  the  "New 
York  Observer,"  and,  we  believe,  also  several 
others  of  the  religious  papers,  each  have  a  cir- 
culation nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  any  two  or  three  of  the  English  religious 
newspapers. 

The  so-called  literary  papers  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  have  also  a  greatly 
larger  weekly  sale  than  that  of  papers  of  a  cor- 
responding class  in  Great  Britain,  and  though 
some  of  them  have  fallen  off  during  the  past 
year,  the  pictorial  war  newspapers  having 
taken  a  considerable  share  of  their  circulation, 
the  aggregate  is  still  counted  by  millions. 

II.  Ik  Great  Britain. — The  year  was  one 
of  extraordinary  activity  in  every  department 
of  literature.  In  the  department  of  religious 
and  theological  works,  the  publication  of  the 
^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  in  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  notoriety  to  that  work,  led  to  the  publica- 
tion, throughout  the  year,  of  numerous  works 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  topics 
treated  in  the  "  Essays."  The  range  of  these 
topics  was  extended  so  far,  that  it  admitted 
Very  considerable  diversity  in  the  subjects  of 


the  replies,  and  while  one  class  occupied  them- . 
selves  with  the  defence  of  the  chronology  and 
authenticity  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  with  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  Kings  or  Chronicles,  in  particular,  another 
class  discussed  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
another  the  chronology,  another  the  character 
and  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies ;  while  others 
still  gave  their  attention  to  the  events  of  the 
New  Testament  history,  to  the  alleged  mythical 
or  allegorical  character  of  Christ,  to  his  divin- 
ity, and  to  the  various  tlieological  questions 
connected  with  these.  A  collection,  said  not 
to  be  complete,  of  the  various  works  called  out 
by  this  book,  had  over  sixty  titles.  The  mil- 
lenarian  views  uroed  so  i>ersi8tently  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  reiterated  with  more  than 
his  previous  eloouence  early  in  the  year  in 
his  "  Great  Tribulation,"  and  "  Great  Prepara- 
tion," also  elicited  several  replies,  either  in  the 
form  of  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, or  in  direct  controversy  with  the  views 
he  had  maintained.  The  two  controversies  to 
which  we  have  referred,  enlisted  many  of  the 
ablest  theological  writers  of  Great  Britain; 
among  them  were  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Dublin,  several  bishops,  especially 
those  of  London,  Rinon,  Cliester,  Killaloe,  &c. 
Profs.  Rawlinson,  Ellicott,  &c.,  and  numerous 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ;  among 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  and  dissenting 
Churches,  Rev.  Donald  McDonald,  and  such 
laymen  as  Edward  Miall  and  the  venerable 
Isaac  Taylor.  The  essayists  and  reviewers  and 
their  friends  were  also  active  in  defending  the 
views  they  had  put  forth,  and  numerous  ser- 
mons, essays,  and  dissertations  maintaining  one 
or  other  of  their  positions  appeared.  Aside 
from  these  discussions,  the  number  of  works  in 
this  department  was  not  very  great.  The  most 
important  were  "  The  Lost  Tribes  and  the 
Saxons  of  the  West,  with  new  views  of  Budd- 
hism, and  readings  of  the  Rock-records,"  by 
George  Moore,  M.  D.,  well  known  as  a  psycho- 
logical writer;  "English  Puritanism  and  its 
Leaders,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan," 
by  Principal  Tulloch;  "Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Church,"  by  Arthur  Pen- 
rhyn  Stanley ;  "  The  Providence  of  God  Mani- 
fested in  Natural  Law,"  by  John  Duncanson, 
M.  D. ;  "  Creation  in  Plan  and  Progress,"  by 
Prof.  Challis,  of  Cambridge;  "The  Sanskrit 
Text,  part  IIL,  The  Vedas,"  by  J.  Muir ;  "Life 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  R(»man  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare,"  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick ;  "Notes  on 
Hebrews,"  by  Rev.  E.  11.  Knowles ;  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Rev.  John  Angell  James,"  by  Rev. 
R.  W.  Dale;  "The  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  in  Asia,"  by  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D. ; 
"  The  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles,"  by 
C.  P.  Clarke ;  "  The  Missionary  in  Many  Lands," 
by  Erwin  House ;  "  The  Platonic  Dialogues  for 
English  Readers,"  by  W.  Whewell,  LL.  D. 

In  the  department  of  politics,  sociology,  &c., 
the  American  war  callea  out  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  pamphlets  and  some  works  of 
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,  greater  pretension.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pub- 
'  lished  a  series  of  brilliant  essays  on  "  Educa- 
tion ; "  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  of  education  in  India  and  its 
necessity;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  an  Oxford 
examiner,  a  work  on  "Education  at  Oxford; 
its  Metliods,  its  Aims,  and  its  Results ;  "  Mr.  J. 
Austin  a  treatise  on  "  The  Province  of  Law 
Determined  ;  "  J.  Franclllon,  "  Lectures,  Ele- 
mentary and  Familiar,  on  English  Law ; "  A. 
H.  Louis  a  learned  and  able  essay  entitled 
"  England  and  Europe,  a  Discussion  of  National 
Policy ;  "  Miss  Martineau  one  of  her  politico- 
economic  tales  on  Health,  Husbandry,  and 
Handicraft;  Mr.  Montague  Bernard  discussed 
"  The  Principle  of  Non-intervention ;  "  and 
two  anonymous  writers,  of  decided  ability, 
"  The  Progress  of  Nations,"  and  "  Admiralty 
Administration,  its  Faults  and  Defaults."  The 
trouble  between  the  indigo  planters  in  India 
and  the  ryots  also  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
number  of  pamphlets. 

In  the  way  of  travel  and  exploration,  the  list 
is  somewhat  larger :  Mr.  A.  H.  Tilley  published 
a  gossipy  book  on  "Japan,  the  Amoor,  and 
the  Pacific ; "  Mr.  T.  Forrester  described  his 
"  Rambles  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  "  Mr.  J.  L. 
Farley,  "  The  Massacres  in  Syria ; "  and  Mrs. 
Harvey,  "  Our  Cruise  in  the  Claymore,"  one  of 
the  war  vessels  sent  to  the  Syrian  coast.  "  So- 
cial Life  and  Manners  in  Australia  "  were  por- 
trayed by  "  a  Resident."  Capt.  C.  S.  Forbes 
narrated  his  experiences  in  the  "  Campaigns  of 
Garibaldi,"  as  well  as  his  observations  of  "  Ice- 
land ;  its  Volcanoes,  &c. ;  "  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram 
penetrated  into  "  The  Great  Sahara,"  and  gave 
a  somewhat  dry  account  of  his  journeyings; 
Dr.  N.  Davis  informed  the  public  of  the  results 
of  his  explorations  in  "  Ancient  Carthage ; " 
Mrs.  Bromley,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her  fa- 
ther, gave  the  detail  of  20,000  miles  of  jonr- 
peyings  in  tlfe  New  World  in  ten  months,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  A  Woman's  Wanderings  in  the 
Western  World ; "  Rev.  J.  C.  Browne  described 
what  ho  himself  observed  and  learned  of  "  The 
Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857 ;  "  and  Mr.  E.  Leckey 
confuted  some  of  the  "  Fictions  Connected  with 
the  Indian  Outbreak  in  1857 ; "  J.  Hollings- 
head,  as  a  result  of  travels  nearer  home,  gives 
a  touching  picture  of  "Ragged  London  in 
1861 ; "  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Toronto,  C. 
W.,  gave  an  account  of  "The  Underground 
Railroad ;  "  Capt.  Sherrard  Osborne  described 
some  incidents  of  Japanese  life,  under  the  title 
of  "Japanese  Fragments,"  which  he  illustrated 
by  fac-similes  of  Japanese  drawings.  The  often 
trodden  route  to  Sinai  was  once  more  traversed 
by  Mr.  Beaumont  in  his  "  Cairo  to  Sinai,  and 
Sinai  to  Cairo."  The  late  Chinese  war  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Robert  Swinhoe,  in  a  volume 
with  the  title  of  "  The  North  China  Campaign 
of  1860."  Lady  Charlotte  Pepys  gave  some 
glimpses  of  "  Domestic  Life  in  Russia,"  and  an 
anonymous  writer  treated  of  "The  Spanish 
Peninsula ;  its  past  History,  present  Condition, 
and  future  Prospects." 


Large  contributions  were  made  to  the  cata- 
logue of  scientific  books.  In  natural  history, 
the  most  remarkable  books  were  "  John  Hun- 
ter's Essays  and  Observations  on  Natural  His- 
tory," edited  and  enriched  by  Richard  Owen  ; 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species ;  "  Hart  wig's 
"The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders;"  Dr. 
Hicks'  "  The  Honey  Bee ;  its  Natural  History, 
&c. ;  "  Sir  John  Herschel's  treatises  on  "  Phys- 
ical Geography  and  Meteorology ; "  Thos. 
Moore's  "  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies ; " 
Bentley's" Botany;"  Von  Kittlitz'  "Vegeta- 
tion of  Coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific ;"  E. 
Maling's  "  Indian  Plants ; "  Lovell  Reeve's 
"  Elements  of  Conchology ;  "  Dr.  John  Black- 
wall's  "  History  of  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ; "  David  Page's  "  Past  and  Present 
Life  of  the  Globe ;  "  Dr.  Geo.  Ogilvie's  "  The 
Genetic  Cycle  in  Organic  Nature ; "  Sir  R. 
Murchi^n  and  Mr.  A.  Geikie's  "  Geologic  Map 
of  Scotland;"  Chas.  Boner's  "Forest  Crea- 
tures ; "  and  Robt.  Mc William's  Foot  Notes 
from  the  Page  of  Nature,  or  First  Forms  of 
Vegetation."  In  mechanics,  engineering,  ar- 
chitecture, &c. :  William  Fairbaim's  "  Iron ;  its 
History,  &c. ;  "  E.  Hull's  "  Coal  Fields  of  Great 
Britain ;  "  Dollman  and  Jobbin's  "  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Domestic  Architecture;"  H umber's 
"Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construc- 
tion;" R.  Scott  Bums'  "  Illustrations  of  Me- 
chanical Movements  and  Machines ; "  and  Sir 
John  Herschel's  "  Essay  on  the  Telescope."  In 
archaeology  and  philology,  Mr.  S.  Sharpe  on 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,"  and  Mr.  Craik's 
"History  of  the  English  Language  from  the 
Norman  Conquest."  The  principal  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science  were:  Dr.  R.  B. 
Todd's  "Clinical  Lectures;"  Dr.  Greenhow 
on  "  Diphtheria ;  "  Dr.  Parke's  "  On  the  Urine 
in  Health  and  Disease ;  "  Dr.  Holmes'  "  System 
of  Surgery ;  "  Dr.  Mayne's  "  Expository  Lexi- 
con of  Medicine ; "  Dr.  Edwin  Smith's  "  Health 
and  Disease,  as  influenced  by  Changes  in  the 
Human  System  ;  "  Dr.  Brinton's  "  Food  and  its 
Digestion ;  "  Dr.  G.  M.  Humphrey's  "  Human 
Foot  and  Human  Hand ; "  Dr.  Walton's  and  Dr. 
Holmes'  treatises  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  " 
Dr.  John  Gardner's  "  Household  Medicine ;"  Dr. 
E,  Meryou's  "  History  of  Medicine ;  "  and  Dr. 
J.  Rutherfurd  Russell's  "History  and  Heroes 
of  the  Art  of  Medicine ;  "  Dr.  C.  B.  Radclifie's 
"Epileptic  and  other  Convulsive  Affections;  " 
and  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Lupton's  "  The  Horse, 
in  the  Stable  and  the  Field  ;  his  Diseases,  &c." 
Knight's  "Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
vols.  7  and  8,  completing  that  section  ;  and  the 
whole  work,  which  extended  to  22  volumes, 
w^ere  published  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as 
was  also  a  22d  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  containing  an  analytical  index,  and 
completing  that  work. 

The  contributions  to  history  and  biography 
were  also  extensive,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
value;  the  fifth  volume  of  Baron  Macaulay's 
"History  of  England,"  edited  by  his  sister. 
Lady  Trevelyan,  was  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
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able,  bat  among  the  other  important  historical 
works  were :  Wr,  Fronde's  "  History  of  the  Tu- 
dors ; "  Vaughan's  '*Revolntions  in  English 
History ; "  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  collect- 
ed and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Everett  Greene,  Mr. 
W.  N.  Sainsbury,  and  otliers,  the  former  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  Charles  II.;  ^^  Annals  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Oust ;  *'  Domestic  Annals  of  Soot- 
land,  168S-1745,"  by  Robert  Chambers ;  a  Utrge 
class  of  historic  biographies  and  correspondence 
of  persons  either  themselves  eminent,  or  asso- 
ciating with  persons  of  distinction ;  among  these 
were  Lord  Colchester's  "Diaries  and  Corre- 
spondence ; "  Mrs.  Delauy's  (Marv  Granville) 
"Autobiography  and  Correspondence.*'  con- 
taining reminiscences  of  George  HI.  anu  Queen 
Charlotte ;  Lord  Stanhope's  "  Life  of  William 
Pitt ;  "  Dr.  Doran's  "  Memoir  of  Queen  Ade- 
laide ;  "  J.  S.  Watson's  **  Life  of  Person  ; " 
"  Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Lady 
Companion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  "  "  Life 
of  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  "  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,"  by  W.  M.  Thomas 
(vol.  II.) ;  Miss  Strickland's  "  Bachelor  Kings 
of  England;"  Napier's  "Life  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier ;  "  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
A.  De  Tocqneville ;  "  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville's 
"My  own  Life  and  Times,  1741-1814;"  T. 
Macknigbt's  "Life  and  Times  of  Edmnnd 
Burke ;  "  Burton's  "  Lectures  on  Archbishop 
Cranmer ;  "  Martha  W.  Freer's  "  Henry  IV. 
and  Marie  di  Medici ;  "  Fronde's  republication 
of  "  The  Pilgrim ;  a  Dialogue  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Henry  VIIL,''  by  a  Welshman, 
named  Thomas,  contemporary  of  that  king; 
Dean  Ramsay's  second  series  of"  Reminiscences 
of  Scottish  Life  and  Character ;  "  Lord  Brough- 
am's "  History  of  England  under  the  House 
of  Lancaster ; "  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile's  "  Introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Britain."  Besides  these 
there  were  monographs,  such  as  "Arminius; 
a  History  of  the  German  People,"  by  the  late 
Thomas  Smith ;  "  Malta  under  the  Phoenicians, 
Knights,  and  English,"  by  W.  Tullock ;  "  Pri- 
vate Diary  of  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  1812- 
1814;  "  "  History  of  Manchester ;  "  "  Secret 
History  of  France  under  Louis  XV. ;  "  Muir's 
"  Life  of  Mahomet ;  "  Dicey's  "  Memoir  of 
Count  Cavour ;  "  J.  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Life 
of  Francis  Bacon ; "  Ellis'  "  Armenian  Origin  of 
the  Etruscans ;  "  Black's  "  Guide  to  Surrey ;  " 
MacFarlan  and  Thompson's  "Comprehensive 
History  of  England ;  "  Rev.  P.  Jones^  "  History 
of  the  Ojibway  Indians ;  "  "  The  Twelve  Great 
Battles  of  England,  from  Hastings  to  Water- 
loo ; "  Pearson's  "  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of 
England  ;  "  J.  Goldwin  Smith's  "  Irish  History 
and  Irish  Character;  "  G.  Smith's  "  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism ; "  the  "  Memoirs  of  Jo- 
seph Alleine,  Samuel  Drew,  &c. ;  "  Mrs.  Jane 
Williams'  "  Literary  Women  of  England ; "  an 
anonymous  but  wretchedly  compiled  volume  of 
"  Contemporary  Biography,"  and  George  Cou- 
tie's  "  Annals  of  Eminent  Living  Men,"  also 
belong  to  this  department. 


In  the  department  of  belles-lettres  the  year 
was  remarkably  prolific ;  all  the  English  novel- 
ists of  high  reputation  have  furnished  their 
quota  of  fiction.  Mr.  Dickens'  "  Great  Expec- 
tations "  was  received  with  mnch  favor ;  Mr. 
Thackeray's  "  Lovell,  the  Widower,"  first  pub- 
lished in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine,"  enhanced 
his  popularity*;  "George  Eliot"  (Miss  Evans) 
followed  her  "  Mill  on  the  Floss "  by  "  Silas 
Marner,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe,"  a  tale  of 
great  power ;  Shirley  Brooks  published  "  The 
bilver  Cord ;  "  the  Trollope  brothers,  "  Fram- 
ley  Parsonage,"  and  "  La  Beata ;  "  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  "  East  Lynne;  "  Wilkie  Collins,  "  Hide 
and  Seek ;  "  Walter  Thornbury  "  Cross  Coun- 
try ;  "  W.  G.  Wills  "Notice  to  Quit;"  J.  F. 
Corkran,  "East  and  West,  or  Once  upon  a 
Time ; "  Edward  Coppinjr,  "  The  Home  of  Rose- 
field  ;  "  Garth  Rivers,  "  Miss  Gwynne  of  Wood- 
ford ;  "  Mary  C.  Hume,  "  The  Wedding  Guests, 
or  the  Happiness  of  Life ;"  Philip  Ireton,  "  The 
Broken  Troth,"  a  tale  of  village  life  in  Tuscany, 
from  the  Italian;  J.  Blagden,  "Agnes  Trc- 
morne ;  "  John  Saunders,  "  The  Shadow  in  the 
House ;  "  *  Holme  Lee,'  "  Legends  from  Fainr 
Laud ;  "  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  "  Gryll  Grange ;  "  F. 
C.  Armstrong,  "  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger,  a 
Nautical  Romance."  Several  anonymous  novels 
of  merit  appeared  during  the  year;  among 
them  were  "  Memoirs  of  an  Unknown  Life ;  " 
"  My  Heart's  in  the  Hichlands ;  "  "  Tilbury 
Nogo,  or  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Unsuccess- 
ful Man ;  "  "  The  Anchoret  of  Montserrat ;  " 
and  "  Wild  Dayrell,  a  biography  of  a  Gentle- 
man Exile." 

In  the  way  of  essays,  the  second  scries  of 
"  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson  "  and  "  The 
Country  Parson  in  Town,"  by  Rev.  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd,  and  "  II or©  Subsecivo),  or  Spare  Hours," 
by  Dr.  John  Brown,  author  of  "Kab  and  his 
Friends,"  were  received  with  great  favor. 
"Three  Lectures  on  Translating  Homer,"  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  show  very  clearly  how  the 
Greek  poet  shopld  not  ife  translated.  The  late 
Mr.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  published,  just  before  his 
death,  an  exquisitely  illustrated  work  entitled 
"Ramblings  in  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph 
of  Milton ; "  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wise  gratified  the 
lovers  of  Shakspeare  by  the  publication  of  an 
admirable  guide-book  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
adorned  with  some  of  Linton's  best  drawings, 
under  the  title  of  "  Shakspeare ;  his  Birthplace 
and  Neighborhood."  Two  translations  of  Hin- 
doo works  deserve  notice:  Mr.  Edward  Ar- 
nold's "Book  of  Good  Counsels,"  translated 
from  the  Hitopadesa,  and  Father  Beschi's  "  Ad- 
ventures of  Gooroo  Simple  and  his  Five  Disci- 
ples," a  collection  of  Hindoo  satires,  illustrated 
by  Alfred  Crowquill.  Mr.  (Dr.  ?)  J.  H.  Bren- 
ton,  in  his  "Tragedy  of  Life;  Reminiscences  of 
some  Phases  of  Lunacy  in  a  Physician's  Prac- 
tice," worked  with  considerable  success  the 
vein  struck  many  years  ago  by  Samuel  Warren 
in  his  "  Diary  of  a  Physician."  Miss  Strick- 
land, leaving  for  awhile  the  statelier  walks  of 
history,  gave  some  pleasant  sketches  of  East 
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Anglian  manners  and  customs  in  her  "Old 
Friends  and  New  Acquaintances ; "  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Leighton  furnished  a  second  instalment 
of  his  "  Traditions  of  Scottish  Life." 

In  the  way  of  poetry,  the  events  of  the  year 
were  the  publication  of  Alexander  Smithes 
"  Edwin  of  Deira,"  and,  near  its  close,  Tenny- 
son's "Idylls  of  the  King."  -Among  other 
poems  of  some  merit  published  during  the  year 
were :  "  Tannhauser,  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Bards,"  by  Neville  Temple  and  Edward  Tre- 
vor ;  "  Shakspeare's  Curse,  and  other  poems ; " 
and  "  Poems,  by  the  author  of  the  Patience  of 
Hope."  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  translated  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  elegance  the  "Poems 
of  Catullus ; "  Mr.  Francis  T.  Palgrave  made 
an  admirable  collection  of  our  best  lyrics,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Golden  Treasury  of  the 
Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language ;  "  and  if r.  David  Irving  published 
an  elaborate  and  valuable  "  History  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Close  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century." 

The  magazine  literature  of  Great  Britain  had 
received  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  from 
the  success  of  the  "  Comhill  Magazine ; " 
and  prompted  by  its  extraordinary  success 
"Temple  Bar,"  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Augustus 
Sala,  and  the  "  St.  James  Magazine,"  edited  by 
Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall,  were  commenced  with  the 
year,  and  both  attained  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. The  "  Once  a  Week,"  and  "  All  Round 
the  Year,"  as  well  as  "  Good  Words,"  and  sev- 
eral other  magazines  of  the  previous  year,  were 
issued  in  monthly  parts,  and  all  attained  to  a 
high  reputation,  while  MacMillan,  Frazer^ 
"Chambers' Journal,"  and  "Blackwood"  abated 
nothing  of  their  popularity.  The  leading  pub- 
lishing houses  find  a  magazine  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business, 
and,  under  the  rivalry  of  competition,  pay  al- 
most incredible  prices  to  secure  contributions 
ft-om  distinguished  writers.  "Framley  Par- 
sonage," certainly  not  J  novel  of  extraordinary 
merit,  was  first  published  in  the  "Comhill 
Magazine,"  and  Mr.  Trollope,  without  relin- 
quishing his  right  to  the  profits  of  its  publica- 
tion in  book-form,  received  a  check  of  £1,000 
for  its  appearance  there.  Tennyson's  poetry  is 
undoubtedly  valuable,  hut  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  hundred  lines,  when  the  author  still  re- 
tains his  property  in  them,  is  certainly  a  liberal 
compensation.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is 
towards  magazine  writing,  and  very  few  suc- 
cessful novels  appear  for  the  first  time  in  bound 
volumes.  The  temptation  to  the  serial  form 
of  publication  is  strong,  but  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  it  will  in  the  end  impair  the  quality 
of  the  novels  themselves.  Interest  in  a  serial 
novel  can  hardly  be  kept  up  except  by  the  in- 
troduction, in  each  monthly  part,  of  some  start- 
ling or  exciting  incident ;  but  this,  which  adds 
to  its  vivacity,  as  a  serial,  almost  inevitably 
ruins  the  effect  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  It  re- 
auires  talent  as  well  as  tact  of  the  highest  or- 
der to  avoid  this  danger,  and  the  writers  even 


of  the  highest  rank  who  have  been  successfol 
in  the  attempt  have  been  very  few. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere 
glance  at  the  literature  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, which  have  been  as  prolific,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  England.  The  political,  religious,  and 
financial  questions  which  agitated  France  dur- 
ing the  year  led  to  the  publication  of  number- 
less pamphlets,  some  in  the  interests  of  the 
Pope,  and  some  opposing  him ;  some  blaming, 
and  others  defending  the  Italian  king;  some 
advocating  war,  and  others  seeking  for  peace ; 
some  discussing  with  favor,  and  others  with 
disfavor,  the  budget,  the  taxes,  the  Mires  defal- 
cation, and  the  deficiency  of  cotton.  Numerous 
too,  have  been  the  brochures  relative  to  the  war 
in  America.  Each  side  had  its  advocate,  and 
the  battles  of  the  war  have  been  discussed  with 
great  fulness  and  freedom,  though  not  always 
with  accurate  geographical  knowledge. 

France  has  a  corps  of  young  philosophical 
writers,  whose  works  give  evidence  of  profound 
thought  and  research,  and  of  vigorous  mtellect. 
Among  them  may  be  named  Ernest  Renau,  H. 
Taine,  Saint  Ren6  Taillandier,  Edmond  Scherer, 
Jules  Simon,  Foucher  de  Careil,  Saissct,  La 
Boulaye,  Caro,  Rondelet,  Nourrison,  and  Jour- 
dain.  They  are  contributors  to  the  leading  re- 
views, the  Retue  de  Deux  Mondes^  Remie  Co- 
temporaine^  Jievite  Oermanique,  and  Retue  Eu- 
ropeine,  all  of  which  are  issued  semi-monthly 
and  have  a  large  circulation.  Many  of  them 
have  also  published  several  volumes  on  theo- 
logical, political,  or  social  topics,  criticism,  or 
art-subjects,  and  their  books,  as  well  as  their 
contributions  to  the  reviews,  are  exciting  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  reading  classes  in 
France. 

In  science,  the  French  maintained  in  1861 
their  deservedly  high  reputation.  Their  geo- 
graphical and  historical  works,  and  their  books 
of  travel,  are  models  for  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  the  scientific  knowledge  they  exhibit, 
and  are  valuable  additions  to  the  archives  of 
science. 

In  fiction  and  poetry,  their  record  is  meagre 
of  works  destinefl  to  have  a  permabent  repu- 
tation. In  the  department  of  philosophical 
romance,  MM.  Alfred  Assolant,  Henri  Riviere, 
Erckmann  Chatrian,  and  Jules  Noriac  en- 
hanced their  previously  high  reputation  by 
their  works  of  the  year.  Of  writers  of  novels 
describing  social  life,  MM.  Feydeau,  Champflen- 
ry,  and  Duranty,  Mesdames  Louis  Figuier  and 
Charles  Reybaud,  and  Mile  du  Pless^,  are  the 
most  prominent.  The  vile  and  pernicious  fic- 
tions which  some  years  since  degraded  the  liter- 
ature of  France,  are  far  less  popular  now  than 
then,  and  the  taste^of  the  reading  public  is  be- 
coming elevated  and  purified.  The  review  in 
France,  like  the  magazine  in  England,  is  ab- 
sorbing the  time  and  labors  of  the  literary  class, 
and  there  are  very  few  works  of  the  lighter 
class  which  do  not  appear  at  first  as  feuilletons 
of  one  or  other  of  the  reviews. 

To  enumerate  even  the  principal  writers  of 
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Geimany  would  be  a  task  for  beyond  our  time 
or  limits;  we  can  merely  indicate  a  few  of 
those  who,  in  the  last  year,  soaght  to  instract 
or  amoae  the  public.  Of  all  known  countries 
the  literature  of  Grermany  is  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  varied ;  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  art,  or  belles-lettres,  history, 
biography,  or  politics,  their  treatises  are  more 
nearly  exhaustive  than  those  of  any  oUier  peo- 
ple. Biography  has  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  in  Germany  the  past  year. 
Numerous  memoirs  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, Karl  Ritter,  Baron  von  Stein,  Dr.  Vogel, 
and  other  eminent  German  scholars  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  pens  of  Hauff,  Elenoke,  WU- 
helm  Baur,  &c.  Herr  Brockhaus,  the  eminent 
Leipsic  publisher,  is  issuing  in  monthly  parts  an 
UtiMTt  Zeit^  or  contemporary  biographical  lexi- 
con, and  extends  his  researches  to  eminent  men 
of  all  nations.  In  geographical,  ethnological, 
and  arohfisological  science,  the  Germans  have 
no  superiors,  and  the  great  work,  now  in  prog- 
ress, of  the  brothers  S^la^entweit,  descriptive 
of  their  scientific  exploration  of  the  region  of 
the  Himftlaya ;  the  Mittheilungen  of  A  Peter? 
mann,  published  monthly  at  Gotha;  and  the 
Erdhinde  of  Berlin,  geographical  periodicals 
of  the  highest  value,  not  less  than  the  works 
of  Sprftner,  Sprenger,  Oh.  Vogel,  Barth,  Ritter, 
and  Kiepert,  are  aathorities  every  where '  on 
questions  pertaining  to  these  sciences. 

German  poetry  inclines  oftenest  to  mysti- 
cism, and  German  romance  to  diffuseness. 
Schiller  is,  par  exedlerhce^  the  German  poet^  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  centenary  of  his  birthday 
in  Nov.  1859,  created  a  poetic  furor  which  in- 
creased in  volume  throughout  the  year  1861, 
and  the  poems  of  the  year  were  inspired  by  the 
recollection  of  the  honors  and  immortality  in 
store  for  him  who  should  prove  himself  the 
poet  of  the  people.  The  novelists  of  Germany 
now  possessing  the  highest  reputation  are  Gus- 
tav  Freytag,  Otfried  Myliua,  Paul  Ileyse,  M. 
Gutzkow,  one  of  whose  novels  extends  to  eight 
volumes.  Baron  Hackl^der,  the  author  of 
Tannbilnser,  Fanny  Lewald,  Louise  Ernesti, 
Marie  Nathusius,  Eliza  von  Moscherosch, 
Auerbach,  and  Eompert.  In  dramatic  litera- 
ture the  great  names  of  the  year  are :  Labe, 
Mosenthal,  Melchior  Meyer,  Max  Ring,  Ilersch, 
Freytag,  Oscar  de  Redwitz,  and  Brachvogel. 

The  death  of  Heinrich  Heine  and  Justin  us 
Kerner,  among  the  German  poets  B^^i*  among 
the  theologians,  and  of  others  of  equal  celeb- 
rity in  other  departments  of  literature,  has  left 
a  void  in  the  literary  circles  of  Germany  not 
easily  to  be  filled. 

LOUISIANA  is  one  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Texas,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  north  by  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas.  This  State  has  no  parallel 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  she  enjoys  for  river  trade  with  an 
interior,  extending  back  directly  north  2,000 


miles  to  St  Anthony's  Falls ;  northwestward, 
8,000  miles  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  northeastward,  through  the  entire 
extent  of  the  Ohio  vallev,  2,500  miles,  even  into 
the  State  of  New  York ;  besides  innumerable 
intermediate  points  in  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see, Cumberland,  Red  River,  and  /t  multitude 
of  tributary  streams,  which  pour  the  products 
of  fourteen  States  into  her  lap ;  while  many 
more  await  only  the  advance  of  population  to 
add  new  treasures  from  tracts  roamed  by  the 
savage  and  the  buffalo. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  82  members,  ana  the  Douse 
of  Representatives  of  97  members,  both  elected 
by  the  people,  the  former  for  4  years,  and  the 
latter  for  2.  The  Legislature  assembles  on  the 
8d  Monday  in  January.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  is  Thomas  O.  Moore,  whose  t^rm  of  of- 
fice expires  in  January,  1861.  Louisiana,  in- 
cluding all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
excepting  Texas  and  Isew  Mexico,  and  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  pur- 
chased by  President  Jefferscm  in  1808,  for  the 
sum  of  $11,250,000,  besides  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  some  claims 
of  her  citizens  against  the  Government  of 
France. 

The  antborities  of  Louisiana  were  undoubtedly 
early  enlisted  in  the  plans  for  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  from  the  Union,  and  ready 
to  use  all  their  efforts  to  secure  success.  In 
November,  1860,  Grovemor  Moore  issued  a 
proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  10th  of  December.  The  reason 
requiring  this  session  was  thus  stated  : 

whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  sectional 
and  aggressive  anti-slavery  pf^J*  whose  hostility  to 
the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  South  has  been 
evincedTby  repeated  and  long-continued  violations  of 
constitutional  obligations  and  fraternal  amity,  now 
consummated  by  this  last  insult  and  outrage  per* 
petrated  at  and  through  the  ballot-box,  does,  in  my 


opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  larse  number  of  citizens 
>r  all  parties  and  pursuits,  furnish  an  occasion  such  as 
is  contemplated   oy  the  Constitution ;    and  whereas 


some  of  our  sister  States,  aggrieved  like  ours,  are 
preparing  measures  for  their  tuture  security,  and  for 
the  safety  of  their  institutions  and  their  people,  and 
both  patriotism  and  the  necessity  of  self-preservation 
require  us  to  deliberate  upon  our  own  course  of  action ; 
uow,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  O.  Moore,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  convene  the  Lefftslatnrs 
of  this  State  in  extra  session,  and  do  appoint  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  December  next. 

On  the  day  appointed  this  body  met  at 
Baton  Rouge,  and  caused  to  be  prepared  an  act 
providing  for  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held 
on  the  23d  of  January,  and  for  the  election  of 
delegates.  On  the  next  day  the  act  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House.  In  the  Senate  it  was 
eloquently  opposed  by  Randall  Hunt.  In  the 
House  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  cause  the 
question  "  Convention  or  no  Convention"  to  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  It,  however, 
failed  of  success.  At  the  same  time  a  military  act 
passed  bothUouses, which  appropriated  $500,000 
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for  such  purposes,  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  commission,  the  organization 
and  arming  of  volunteer  companies,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  military  depots.  When  the 
bill  was  on  its  passage,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered which  forbade  the  purchase  of  arms  in  the 
Northern  States.  This  was  lost.  A  bill  was 
also  introduced  which  provided  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  goods  arriving  from  the  North- 
ern States  after  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  and 
ordering  that  the  proceeds  of  any  sales  under 
such  confiscation  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  arms.  It  failed  to  pass  the  Legis- 
lature. On  the  12th,  Wirt  Aoams,  commis- 
sioner from  Mississippi,  was  introduced  to  the 
Legislature  in  joint  session,  and  made  an  ad- 
dress, announcing  the  action  of  Mississippi,  and 
asking  the  cooperation  of  Louisiana.  The 
9peech  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  a  crowded 
audience.  On  the  next  day  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed to  January  21st. 
.  Friends  of  secession  became  active  in  New 
Orleans,  the  great  city  of  the  State,  as  soon  as 
the  movement  commenced  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  sentiment  had  gathered  so  much 
volume  that  as  early  as  December  21st  a  gen- 
eral demonstration  of  joy  was  made  over  the 
secession  of  that  State.  One  hundred  guns 
were  fired,  and  the  Pelican  flag  was  unfurled. 
Speeches  in  favor  of  secession  were  made  by 
distinguished  citizens,and  the  Marseillaise  hymn 
and  polkas  were  the  only  airs  played. 

The  moveniCi-n  had  now  commenced  in 
earnest.  The  influence  and  efforts  of  New 
Orleans  were  expected  to  carry  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Only  four  days  later  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  to  ratify  the  nomioation  of  the 
"Southern  Rights"  candidates,  as  they  were 
called,  for  the  Convention.  It  was  the  largest 
assemblage  of  all  parties  ever  held  in  the  city. 
Speeclies  were  made  by  prominent  citizens  ad- 
vocating immediate  secession  amid  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  The  Southern  Marseillaise  was 
again  sung  as  the  banner  of  the  State  was 
raised,  with  reiterated  and  prolonged  cheers 
for  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  A  citizen 
of  eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
writing  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
time,  thus  says : 

"In  our  section  the  excitement  is  confined  to 
the  politicians,  the  people  generally  being  borne 
along  with  the  current,  and  feeling  the  natural 
disposition  of  sustaining  their  section.  I  think 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
people  sincerely  hope  that  some  plan  will  yet 
be  devised  to  heal  up  the  dissensions,  and  to 
settle  our  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  North  and  South;  and  a  combined  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  even 
after  the  States  withdraw  from  the  Union." 

A  State  Convention  was  early  called,  and  the 
vote  in  New  Orleans  for  members  was  close 
enough  to  defeat  a  portion  of  the  secession  can- 
didates. The  city  was  entitled  to  twenty  "  rep- 
resentative delegates"  and  five  "senatorial 
delegates."     The    "immediate   secessionists" 


succeeded  in  electing  all  of  the  latter  class  and 
fifteen  of  the  former,  whilst  the  "  coOperation- 
ists"  obtained  five  of  the  "  representative  del- 
egates." The  m^ority  of  the  secessionists  for 
the  senatorial  delegates  was  about  860.  The 
number  of  votes  polled  was  little  upwards  of 
8,000,  being  less  than  one-half  the  voters  regis- 
tered in  the  city. 

Their  success,  however,  was  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  great  re- 
joicing. This  election  took  place  on  the  8tfa  of 
January.  On  the  next  day  three  separate 
military  organizations  departed  to  take  pos- 
session of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  dso  the  arsenal 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

On  the  18th  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
Lewis  Cass  was  seized  by  a  military  company 
at  Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans.  The  vessel 
was  laid  up  and  undergoing  repairs.  Her  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  one  long  24-pounder  and  ^x 
8-pounder  carronades,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
cannon-balls,  powder,  and  other  military  stores, 
had  been  place<l  in  the  Belleville  Iron  Works, 
an  extensive  and  unoccupied  brick  building. 

About  the  same  time  the  barracks  below  the 
city,  which  had  been  for  several  months  oc- 
cupied as  a  marine  hospital,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
They  contained  at  the  time  216  invalids  and 
convalescent  patients.  The  collector  at  New 
Orleans  was  required  to  remove  the  convales- 
cents immediately,  and  the  sick  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  act 
by  the  State  authorities  was  that  they  wanted 
the  buildings  for  quarters  for  their  own  troops. 
{See  FoBTs,  &c  ) 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  assembled  at 
Baton  Rouge  on  the  21st  of  Januacy,  and  the 
Governor  in  his  message  represented  the  finances 
of  the  State  to  be  in  a  nourishing  condition, 
with  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

On  the  24th  the  State  Convention  met  at  the 
same  place  and  organized.  A  committee  of  15 
was  ordered  to  report  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
Over  the  capital  waved  a  flag  with  15  stars. 

On  the  26th  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes  118,  noes  17.  The 
following  is  the  ordinance : 

An  ordinance  to  dmohe  the  union  between  the  State  qf 
Lovieiana  nnd  other  States  ttnited  with  her  ynder 
the  compact  entitled  *'Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is 
hereby   declared   and   ordained,  that  the   ordinance 

Eassed  by  us  in  Convention  on  the  22d  day  of  Nor  em  • 
er^  io  the  year  1811,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  amendments  of  said 
Constitution,  were  adopted,  and  all  laws  and  ordinan- 
ces  by  which  the  State  of  lx)uisiana  became  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Union,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed and  abrogated;  and  that  the  union  now  sub- 
sisting between  Louisiana  and  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  **  United  States  of  America,*^  is  hereby 
dissolved. 

We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  resumes  all  rights  and  powers  here- 
tofore delegated  to  the  Government  or  the  United 
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Staies  of  America ;  that  her  citixeos  are  ahsolred  from 
all  allegiance  to  said  QovemmeDt ;  and  that  she  is  ia 
fbal  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  ri^^hts  of  sor- 
ereigntj  which  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent 
SUte. 

We  do  farther  declare  and  ordain,  that  all  rights  ac 
qaired  and  rested  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  anj  act  of  Congress,  or  treatr,  or  under 
anr  lavr  of  this  State  and  not  incompatilMe  with  this 
ordinance,  shall  remain  in  force,  ana  hare  the  same 
effect  as  if  this  ordinance  had  not  been  passed. 

The  undersigned  herebj  certified  that  the  abora 
ordinance  is  a  true  copj  of  the  original  ordinance 
adopted  this  daj  bjr  the  Conreotion  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Girea  under  mj  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  Louis- 
iana,  at  Baton  Rouge,  this  26th  daj  of  the  month  of 
Januarr,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1861. 

[l.  s."]  a.  MOUTON, 

President  of  the  Conrention. 
J.  TaoifAS  Wheat,  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

The  a^^ect  of  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance  is  thas  reported : 

^^  Every  thing  in  this  city  appears  to  be  in 
rapid  progress  towards  a  war  establishment. 
Trade  is  at  a  stand  still;  the  importation  of 
merchandise  has  almost  entirely  ceased;  the 
warehooses  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
everywhere  literally  glutted  with  bonded 
^  goods ;  the  banks  are  remorselessly  curtailing 
'  their  discounts;  ordinary  creditors  are  endeav- 
oring by  all  means  short  of  legal  pressure  to 
le^en  the  liabilities  of  their  debtors;  stores 
and  manufactories,  traders,  and  mechanics  are 
diminishing  their  expenses  by  the  discharge  of 
hands,  and,  save  the  office-holders,  an  influen- 
tial, wealthy,  and  important  ^ody,  electorally  * 
considered,  everybody  looks  dubious  and  be- 
wildered, not  knowing  what  to  expect  or  what 
may  happen.  The  proceedings  at  Baton  Rou^ 
will  take  no  one  by  surprise.  The  Legislature 
is  engaged  in  spending  money  profusely,  and 
the  Convention  is  engaged  in  laying  down  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
strous superstructure  of  debt." 

In  the  Convention  on  the  81st,  a  resolution 
was  offered  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  the 
Montgomery  Convention,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed,  to  resist  any  attempt  to  re- 
open the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  83  to  28.  Mr.  Walker, 
of  New  Orleans,  then  offered  a  resolution,  de- 
claring that  the  foregoing  vote  was  not  the 
sense  of  the  Convention,  but  that  it  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  proper  to  bind  their  delegates 
by  instructions  upon  this  or  any  other  point. 
After  an  exciting  debate  the  resolution  was 


On  the  same  day,  the  United  States  Mint  and 
Custom  House  at  New  Orleans  were  quietly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  State  authorities, 
and  the  oath  was  subsequently  administered  to 
the  officials  under  the  ordinance.  In  the  mint 
was  $118,311,  and  in  the  sub-Treasury  $483,984. 
A  draft  of  the  United  States  for  $300,000  was 
presented  soon  after,  which  the  sub-Treasurer 
refase<1  to  pay,  saying  that  "  the  money  in  his 
custody  was  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
tfnited  States,  but  of  the  Bepublic  of  Louisiana." 


An  ordinance  was  soon  passed,  however, 
authorizing  the  payment  of  all  drafts  drawn 
by  disbursing  officers  in  the  regular  course 
of  disbursement  out  of  funds  standing  to  the 
credit  of  said  officers  resoectively,  provided 
the  same  did  not  exceed  $306,592.  Also  all 
drafts  of  the  United  States  drawn  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  provided 
the  same  did  not  exceed  $146,226.  The  sum 
of  $31,164,  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  was  allowed  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  its  draft. 

About  this  time  a  special  agent,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washings 
ton,  to  secure  the  revenue  cutters  McClelland 
and  Lewis  Cass  firom  seizure  by  the  authorities 
of  Louisiana,  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  He 
found  the  captain  of  the  McClelland  after  a 
long  search,  and  delivered  to  him  the  follow- 
ing order : 

New  OauusB,  Jan,  29, 1861. 

Six:  Ton  are  hereby  directed  to  get  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  McClelland,  now  luring  here, 
under  weigh  immediately,  and  proceed  with  her  to 
New  York,  where  yon  wui  await  the  further  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  my  author- 
ity to  make  this  order,  you  are  referred  to  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary,  dated  the  19th  inst..  and  handed  you 
penoually  by  me.        Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HEMPHILL  JONES. 

Special  Agent. 

To  Capt.  J.  G.  Bresrwood,  commanaing  U.  S.  rere- 
Due  cutter  Robert  McClelland. 

To  this  letter,  Captain  Bre&hwood  replied  os 
follows : 

U.  8.  Bbvekti  Ctnrra  Robkkt  McCLTtLLAwn,  ( 
Ntw  OaLBANS,  Jun.  29, 1861.     f 
Sir  :  Your  letter,  with  one  of  the  19th  of  January 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  duly 
received,  and  in  reply  refuse  to  obey  the  order. 
louD,  sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 

JOHN  O.  BRESHWOOD,  Captain. 
To  Wm.  Hemphill  Joxbs,  Esq.,  Special  Agent 

The  special  agent,  W.  11.  Jones,  then  sent 
by  telegraph  a  despatch  to  Secretary  Dix,  as 
follows : 

Naw  Oblsaks,  Jan,  29, 1S61. 
Son,  J.  A.  Dix^  Secretary  of  Tnagury  : 

Captain  Bresh  wood  has  refused  positively  in  writing, 
to  obey  any  instructions  of  the  D^artment.  In  this  I 
am  sure  he  is  Sustained  by  the  (Collector,  and  believo 
acts  by  his  advice.    What  must  I  do  ? 

W.  a  JONES,  Special  Agent 

To  this  despatch  Secretary  Dix  immediately 
returned  the  following  answer: 

Tbrabttrt  DKPABTMBTr,  Jun,  29, 1861. 
W.  Jfen^hUl  JoneSf  New  Orleans  : 

Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Bresh« 
wood,  assume  command  of  the  cutter,  aud  obey  the 
order  through  you.  If  Ca{)tain  Breshwood,  after  arrest, 
undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the  cut* 
ter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  muti- 
neer, and  treat  him  aocordinsly.  If  any  one  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  .spot 
JOHN  A.  DIX,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  despatch  from  Secretary  Dix  was  not 
received.  It  probably  was  withheld  from  the 
agent.  His  further  proceedings  are  thus  stat- 
ed in  Lis  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury : 

Believing  that  Captain  Breshwood  would  not  have 
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Ttntured  upon  this  most  positive  act  of  insnbordi  na- 
tion and  disobedience  of  bis  own  volition,  I  waited 
upon  the  Collector  at  the  Custom-House,  and  had  with 
him  a  fiill  and  free  conversation  upon  the  whole  sub- 
iect.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Hatch  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  caused  the  cutter  to  be  brought  to  the  citj 
of  New  Orleans  by  an  order  of  his  own,  dated  Januarj 
15th,  so  that  she  might  be  secured  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, although  at  that  time  the  State  had  not  only 
not  seceded,  but  the  Convention  bad  not  met,  and  in 
fact  did  not  meet  until  eight  days  afterwards.  This,  I 
must  confess,  seemed  to  me  a  singular  confession  for 
one  who  at  that  very  time  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty 
faithfully  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States :  and  on 
intimating  as  much  to  Mr.  Hatch,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  ^und  that  in  these  revolutions  all  other  things 
must  give  way  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Mr. 
Hatch  likewise  informed  me  that  the  officers  of  the 
cutter  had  long  since  determined  to  abandon  their  al- 
le^ance  to  the  United  States,  and  cast  their  fortunes 
with  the  independent  State  of  Louisiana.  In  order  to 
test  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  I  addressed  an- 
other communication  to  Captain  Breshwood,  of  the  fol- 
lowing teuor : 

New  Orlbaits,  Jan.  29, 1661. 

Sir  :  By  your  note  of  this  date  I  am  informed  that 
you  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  As,  on  aoceptins  your  commis- 
sion, you  took  and  subscribed  an  oath  taithfuUy  to  dis- 
charge your  duties  to  the  Govemmeot,  and  as  you 
well  know,  the  law  has  placed  the  revenue  cutters  and 
their  officers  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  request  you  to  advise  me  whether 
you  consider  yourself  at  this  time  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HEMPHILL  JONES»  Special  Agent 

To  Captain  Breshwood. 

To  this  letter  I  never  received  any  reply.  I  then 
repaired  again  on  board  the  cutter,  and  asked  for  the 
order  of  the  Collector  bringing  her  to  New  Orleans. 
The  original  was  placed  in  my  possession,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  order  is  written  and  signed  by  the 
Collector  himself: 

CVBTOM-HorSB,  NtW  OSLBANS,  \ 

CoLLKCioa'e  Omoa,  Jan,  15, 1861.     f 
Sir  :  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  forthwith 
under  sail  to  this  city,  and  anchor  the  vessel  under 
your  command  opposite  the  United  States  Marina 
Hospital,  above  Algiers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HATCH,  Collector. 
To  Capt.  J.  O.  Breshwood. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Janoary,  the  Collector 
at  New  Orleans,  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  State  antliorities,  refused  to  deliver  foreign 
goods  that  had  been  imported  by  mcFchants  in 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  States  or  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  unless  the 
duties  were  paid  at  New  Orleans.  Applica- 
tions for  instructions  were  made  by  the  Collec- 
tors of  these  cities  to  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  and  the  answer  was  returned 
*'  that  duties  on  imports  collected  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  will  not  be  re- 
cognized by  the  General  Government." 

On  the  7th  of  February,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Convention  conferring  the  right 
of  citizenship  on  all  persons  residing  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  at  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  secession  ordinance. 

Subsequently  a  State  flag  was  adopted,  con- 
sisting of  a  red  ground,  upon  which  appears 
a  single  star  of  pale  yellow.     The  ground  is 


crossed  by  bars  of  blue  and  white,  making  of 
the  three  colors  fifteen  stripes. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  making  it  a  penal 
offence  for  pilots  at  the  Balize  to  bring  over  the 
bar  any  United  States  vessel  of  war. 

Another  ordinance  was  adopted  to  accept 
the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  15th  of  February,  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  and  referred,  inviting  the  sonth- 
em  portion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  gave 
large  majorities  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  form  a 
pro-slavery  State  and  join  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Indianapolis, 
was  regarded  by  the  Legislature  in  session  at 
Baton  Kouge  as  foreshadowing  coercion,  and 
that  war  was  inevitable.  It  was  then  declared 
that,  "  upon  the  first  demonstration  by  him,  the 
Provisional  Government  would  send  immediate- 
ly a  large  army  North.  The  South  would  never 
wait  to  be  invaded." 

An  appropriation  bill  amounting  to  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  passed  the  House  on  the  19  th, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  asked 
to  put  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi  in  a  com-  , 
plete  state  for  defence.  A  regular  force  of 
three  regiments  was  to  be  raised,  which,  with 
the  volunteers,  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
for  any  emergency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bishop  (Polk)  of  the 
,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Diocese  of 
*  Louisiana,  issued^  pastoral  letter,  arguing  that 
secession  likewise  embraced  that  portion  of 
the  Church,  which  thereby  separated  from  the 
C^jurch  in  the  Northern  States.  He  thus  ex- 
pressed his  views : 

"  Our  separation  from  our  brethren  of  *  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States '  has  been  effected,  because  we  must  fol- 
low our  nationality.  Not  because  there  has 
been  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Christian 
doctrine  or  catholic  usage.  U^on  these  points 
we  are  still  one.  With  us  it  is  a  separation, 
not  a  division — certainly  not  alienation.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  we  should  find 
the  union  of  our  dioceses  under  our  National 
Church  impracticable,  we  should  cease  to  feel 
for  each  other  the  respect  and  regard  with 
which  purity  of  manners,  high  principle,  and  a 
manly  devotion  to  truth  never  fail  to  inspire 
generous  minds.  Our  relations  to  each  other 
hereafter  will  be  the  relations  we  both  now 
hold  to  the  men  of  our  mother  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  State  Convention 
re-assembled  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  same 
day  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  unite  in  a  public  reception  of  General 
Twiggs,  and  inviting  him  to  a  seat  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted  instructing  the  Louisiana  delegates  in 
the  Sonthem  Congress  not  to  cede  any  part  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  Confederation. 

On  the  next  day  General  Twiggs  was  enthu- 
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siasticallj  receiyed.  A  salQte  was  fired,  and 
immense  crowds  gathered  along  the  route  of 
the  procession.  The  military,  the  members  of 
tlie  State  Convention,  and  others  escorted  him 
to  hia  residenoe.  In  reply  to  an  address  of 
welcome,  he  said,  "  It  was  his  hope  that  Provi- 
dence woald  grant  him  sufficient  strength  to 
take  part  in  the  momentous  struggle  which 
threatened  the  country."  While  the  proces- 
lion  was  moving,  a  ludicrous  miiihap  occurred. 
A  file  of  the  neatly-attired  citizen  soldiers  was 
flrawn  up  along  the  street  in  front  of  a  building 
in  course  of  construction,  and  close  in  their  rear 
was  a  li>ng  mortar -bed,  two  feet  deep,  with  that 
plastio  composition  ready  for  the  workmen. 
The  space  between  the  files  for  the  passage  of 
ihe  carriages  being  rather  narrow,  the  officer 
ordered  his  men  to  take  a  step  back.  They 
lid  so.  and  about  twenty  feet  of  them  instan- 
taneoA»ly  disappeared  from  sight  backwards, 
the  front  file,  in  close  order,  preventinff  the  rear 
rank  from  recovering  themselves,  when  their 
heels  stumbled  against  the  mortar-bed.  They 
were  submerged,  and  every  soldier  had  his 
uniform  spoiled.  They  took  cabs  and  disap- 
peared. 

By  another  ordinance,  $536,000  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
Srates  as  the  amount  of  bullion  found  and  reve- 
nue from  the  customs  seized  by  the  State.  At 
a  later  day,  an  ordinance  to  submit  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection, 
was  defeated  in  the  Convention  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  26,  noes  74.  The  popular  vote  of  the 
State  for  delegates  to  the  Convention  was  not 
known  until  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  The  names  of  the  dele- 
gates who  were  elected  onl^^  were  sent  to  the 
Convention,  without  the  popular  vote  of  the 
different  parishes.  It  was  finally  made  public, 
however,  as  follows:  For  secession,  20,448; 
against  secession,  17,296.  At  the  Presidential 
election  in  November,  1860,  the  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Lincoln, ;  Donj^rlas,  7,625 ;  Breck- 
inridge, 22,681 ;  Bell,  20,204. 

At  the  time  when  the  vote  was  announced, 
the  distinction  between  cooperation  and  seces- 
sion had  lost  much  of  its  force.  It  was,  how- 
ever, asserted  in  different  parts  of  the  State  that 
there  was  a  me^jority  from  two  to  three  hundred 
on  the  popular,  vote  for  cooperation. 

The  right  of  secession  was  discussed  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  ordi-* 
nance  ratifying  the  Constitution  by  adding 
thereto  the  following : 

And  ii  it  hereby  soUmrUv  declared  and  ordained, 
That  the  true  meaning  aud  interpretation  of  this  or- 
dinance of  ratification  is,  and  shall  be,  construed  as 
folio  vra : 

Whereas  a  free  State  cannot  be  too  jealous  in  ^lard- 
ing  its  fundamental  rights ;  and  whereas  many  citizens 
oiLouisiana  had  grave  doubts  whether  separate  seces- 
sion was  a  peaceable,  constitutional  remedy  for  their 


Union  ;   and  whereas  those 
oubts  arose  from  the  silence  upon  that  subject,  both 


snierances  m  the  late 

doubts  arose  from  the  silence  upon  that  subj( 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 


and  of  the  act  by  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  ga?e  in 


her  adhesion  thereto;  and  whereas  the  Conititntion 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  appears  in  this, 
as  in  most  respects,  to  have  been  modelled  after  this 
Constitution  or  the  United  States :  now,  therefore,  to 
prevent  misunderstandings,  and  to  secure  harmony  in 
luture, 

II  ia further  ordained  by  the  People  of  Louitiana^  in 
Contention  aewembUd^  That,  in  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  the  sover^ 
eiffn  State  of  Louisiana  does  expressly  reserve  to  her- 
self the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
created  by  that  Constitution,  whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  her  citizens,  her  paramount  interest  may  re- 
quire it. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Orleans,  moved  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table;  aud  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  called  for,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  veas  92,  nays  11.  So  the  Conven- 
tion refused  to  entertain  the  proposition. 

The  Permanent  Constitution  was,  on  the  21st 
of  March,  ratified  in  Convention  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  101,  noes  71. 

On  the  26th,  a  resolution  was  introduced  de- 
claring m  favor  of  entire  free  trade  with  the 
Western  States,  slave  and  free,  by  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  transferring  the 
fortifications,  arsenals,  lighthouses,  ami  reve- 
nue cutters  of  the  State  to  the  Confederate 
Government. 

The  ordinance  on  banking  was  passed,  prohib- 
iting the  issue  of  notes  of  less  than  ten  dollars, 
and  this  issue  was  not  to  exceed  three-fourths 
of  the  capital  paid  in ;  the  liabilities  were  to  be 
represented  by  one-third  specie  and  ninety  days' 
paper.  The  State  debt  at  this  time  was  about 
|ll,0O0,000,  and  the  apparent  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  was  $198,416. 

The  demand  for  troops  made  upon  the  State 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  was  responded 
to  with  alacrity.  The  parishes  ]>oured  into  New 
Orleans  large  numbers  of  troops  who  were  sent 
forward  to  Pensacola.  They  also  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  their  support.  Tensas  par- 
ish appropriated  $16,000  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  and  paid  $20  a  month  to  each  soldier,  be- 
sides supporting  his  family  during  his  absence. 
East  Feliciana  subscribed  $50,000  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  at  a  large  meeting  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  the  Planters'  parish  in  East  Felici- 
ana stand  pledged  to  tender  to  Louisiana  and 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
should  it  be  needed,  the  whole  of  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  crops,  deducting  only  what 
may  be  necessary  for  current  expenses  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  hostilities. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans  at  this 
time  is  thus  reported :  **  The  war  fever  here  is 
raging  intensely,  as  it  is  also  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Geor- 
gia, and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Confed- 
erate States.  Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  and  inevitable  conflict, 
that  every  thing  in  the  way  of  business  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  thousands  are  arranging  their  per- 
sonal effects  in  anticipation  of  the  worst.  In 
this  city  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  have  never 
been  exceeded,  and  twenty -five  thousand  men 
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could  be  mustered  into  the  Confederate  army. 
Business  here  is  well  nigh  suspended.  There 
are  few  ships  here,  and  these  get  high  figures 
for  freights,  especially  British  bottoms,  which 
have  the  preference." 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Governor  Moore  issued 
an  address  calling  for  8,000  additional  troops. 
It  was  as  follows : 

To  the  People  of  Louisiana  : 

The  Oovemment  at  Washington,  maddened  b^  de- 
feat and  the  successful  maintenance  b^  our  patriotic 
people  of  their  riebts  and  liberties  against  its  merce- 
naries in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  the  detennina-, 
tion  of  the  Southern  people  forever  to  sever  themselves 
from  the  Northern  Government,  has  now  thrown  off 
the  mask,  and  sustained  by  the  people  of  the  non- 
slavebolding  States,  is  actively  engaged  in  levying 
war,  by  land  and  sea,  to  subvert  vour  liberties,  de- 
stroy your  rights,  and  to  shed  your  blood  on  jrour  own 
soil.    If  you  have  the  manhood  to  resist,  rise,  then, 

Sride  of  Louisiana  in  your  mighty  in  defence  of  your 
earest  rights,  and  drive  back  this  insolent  barbaric 
force.  Like  your  brave  ancestry,  resolve  to  conquer, 
or  perish  in  the  effort ;  and  the  flag  of  usurpation  will 
never,  never  fly  over  Southern  soil.  Rally,  then,  to 
the  proclamation  which  I  now  make  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Confederate  Government. 

A  number  of  parishes  in  the  State  appropri- 
ated ten  thousand  dollars  each  for  the  support 
of  the  volunteers,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  each,  as  long 
as  the  war  should  last. 

This  quota  of  3,000  men,  when  made  up, 
would  raise  the  number  to  6,000,  which  had 
then  been  sent  forward.  This  last  call  was 
completed  within  thirty  days. 

By  the  1st  of  June  Louisiana  had  not  less 
than  sixteen  thousand  men  under  arms.  Of 
these,  seven  thousand  were  on  duty,  as  follows : 
Pensacola,  2,100 ;  in  Virginia,  and  on  the  way, 
2,800 ;  in  Arkansas,  1,000 ;  sea-coast  and  har- 
bor defence,  1,700 ;  marines,  250 ;  total,  7,850. 
At  Tangipaha,  in  camp,  there  were,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  4,000,  and  at  New  Orleans  6,000. 
At  the  ship  yards  at  Algiers  several  vessels 
were  put  in  condition  for  privateers,  as  the  Star 
of  the  West,  captured  in  a  port  of  Texas ;  the 
McRae,  once  the  Marquis  de  Havana ;  and  the 
Sumter,  once  the  Miramon,  nil  of  which  were 
strong  steamers.  On  the  10th  of  July  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  thus  described  by  a  citizen 
and  permanent  resident  of  the  State : 

"  What  do  we  see  ?  A  treasury  which  a  few 
months  ago  was  full  to  repletion  now  collapsed, 
a  great  city  comparatively  defenceless,  a  peo- 
ple full  of  chivalrous  feeling  discouraged,  an 
ardent  and  zealous  local  militia  disappointed 
and  disgusted ;  and,  while  all  this  is  notorious- 
ly so,  the  imbecility  which  has  produced  it  is 
perpetually  taxing  its  ingenuity  to  devise  some 
new  expedients,  finding  fresh  pretexts  for  re- 
warding hangers-on  of  disgraceful  antecedents 
or  useless  appendages  of  the  old  militia  system.'* 

There  are  four  routes  by  which  New  Orleans 
may  be  approached.  The  first  is  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  the  second  is  through  lakes 
Borgne  and  Pontchartrain  ;  another  is  up  the 
Atchafalaya  to  Berwick  Bay,  and  thence  by 
bayous  Torrel  and  Plaquemine   to  Iberville, 


one  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans;  and 
the  fourth  by  way  of  Grand  Pass  and  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  DonaldsonviUe,  eighty  miles 
above  tlie  city. 

The  Mississippi  Eiver  at  the  Balize  divides 
into  four  branches,  discharging  themselves  re- 
spectively through  Pass  a  TOutre,  Nortjbeast 
Pass,  South  Pass,  and  Southwest  Pass.  Above, 
where  these  four  outlets  begin,  there  are  two 
forts,  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  named 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  whiclt  were  well  manned 
by  a  Confederate  force,  and  mounted  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  guns. 

By  the  route  through  lakes  Borgne  and  Pont- 
chartrain, vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  can  be 
brought  to  the  Lake  House,  which  is  five  miles 
from  New  Orleans.  Troops  landed  there  might 
be  taken  up  the  canal  by  water,  or  marched  at 
ease  in  any  numbers  up  the  shell  road,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  On  each  sid#of  it» 
and  the  canal,  which  runs  parallel,  the  ground 
falls  away  into  a  swamp  covered  with  a  dense 
undergrowth,  affording  excellent  covers  for 
skirmishers.  There  are  no  fortifications  of 
any  kind  on  this  road,  except  l>arricades.  On 
this  route  a  large  trade  is  usually  carried  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  length 
of  the  two  lakes  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
At  the  entrance  of  Borgne,  the  more  eastern 
of  the  two,  are  three  i^ands,  known  as  Cat, 
Ship,  and  Horse  Islands.  Upon  the  mainland 
opposite  is  Mississippi  City. 

The  Atchafalaya  route  affords,  at  the  barrel 
stakes,  only  twelve  feet  water,  but  above  that 
any  depth  needed,  fpr  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
Through  it  and  the  Plaquemine,  vessels  of  that 
draught  can  pass  {o  Iberville,  thence  into  the 
Mississippi,  at  any  time  from  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  river  is  full. 

Vessels  of  ten  feet  draught  can  go  up  the 
Bayou  Lafourche  during  the  same  season  of 
the  year.  The  western  extremity  of  Borgne 
extends  within  twelve  miles  of  the  city,  and 
from  thence  troops  and  munitions  of  war  could 
be  transported,  notwithstanding  the  swampy 
character  of  the  country,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  route. 

During  the  summer.  New  Orleans  became 
so  embarrassed,  as  a  municipal  corporation,  as 
to  be  regarded  as  bankrupt.  This  was  as- 
cribed to  large  expenditures  to  aid  the  mili- 
tary movements,  although  the  real  cause  was 
undoubtedly  the  utter  destruction  of  her  credit 
knd  business,  and  the  destitution  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  her  citizens  were  exposed. 
All  her  foreign  commerce  was  destroyed  by 
the  blockade. 

In  September,  the  banks  of  the  city  suspend- 
ed specie  payment,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  who  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that  the  step  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  one  hundred  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes  issued  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  the  means  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  banks  were  required 
to  receive  and  pay  out  these  notes  at  par. 
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Under  the  confiscation  act  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  all  brandies  of  northern  firms  doing 
bnaineas  in  the  citj  were  required  to  present  a 
fall  balance  sheet  to  the  authorities.  For  in- 
stance, a  co-partner  of  a  northern  commercial 
firm  was  required  to  close  at  once  and  adjust 
the  balances.  If  there  was  anj  thing  due  to 
northern  oo-partners  it  was  at  once  sequestrated. 
In  October  the  Governor  issued  an  order  di- 
recting all  military  captains  to  drill  their  com- 
panies once  during  each  day,  and  he  author- 
ized them  to  force  the  attendance  of  their 
men  by  placing  all  who  refused  to  do  duty 
upon  the  list  of  persons  who  were  suspected 
^of  being  unsound  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
'Confederacy. 

The  report  of  the  markets  for  the  9th  of  No- 
yetnber  presented  the  following  facts : 

*'  The  receipts  of  cotton  since  September  1 
were  1,739  bales;  stock  on  hand,  11,907  bales. 
Flour  was  selling  at  |11  25  to  $12  26  per 
barrel;  week's  receipts  4,970  barrels.  Com 
had  adTanoed  to  $1  25  per  bushel  for  white ; 
and  red  wheat  $2  25  per  bushel.  Oats  |1  25 
per  boshd.  Western  hay  $50  per  ton,  and 
prairie  grass  $85  per  ton.  Mess  pork  was  re- 
tailing at  $45  per  barrel ;  the  stock  in  private 
hands  was  only  99  barrels,  the  rest  of  the  stock 
(3,929  barrels)  being  held  for  €k)vemment 
storesL  Hams  were  retailing  at  from  25  to  27 
cents  per  pound,  and  lard  27  to  28  cents.  There 
had  been  no  receipts  for  a  week  of  either  pork, 
bacon,  or  lard.  Western  butter  was  quoted  at 
35  to  40  cents  per  pound.  Kentucky  bagging 
was  selling  at  24  cents  per  yard,  and  India  at 
24  cents.  Gunny  bags  sold  at  80  cents  each. 
Whiskey  $1  per  gallon,  and  the  week's  receipts 
only  amounted  to  81  barrels.  In  regard  to  the 
article  of  coffee  there  was  none  in  first  hands, 
and  the  amount  held  by  grocers  was  very 
small,  the  stock  being  almost  exhausted.  Sales 
of  Liverpool  salt  brought  the  followinff  rates : 
$10  to  $10  50  per  sack  for  coarse,  and  $11  to 
$11  50  for  fine ;  packing  salt  has  advanced  from 
$5  50  to  $6  per  bag  of  two  busheK  Lard  oil 
sold  at  $2  50  to  $2  60  per  gallon." 

The  Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legisla* 
tnre  In  November,  stated  tliat  the  taxes  for 
State  purposes  were  payable  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  December  in  each  year.  The  amount 
pdd  in  to  the  15th  of  November  was  $614,816 ; 
the  amount  then  unpaid  and  due  was  $1,113,948. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  amount  assessed 
had  then  been  paid  in.  The  amount  of  funds 
in  the  State  Treasury  on  the  same  day  was 
$383,622. 

The  appropriations  for  military  purposes 
made  by  the  last  Legislature  amounted  to 
$960,000.  Of  this  sum  there  had  been  expend- 
ed $768,446.  In  addition  $670,000  had  been 
borrowed  of  the  banks,  of  which  there  had 
been  expended  $646,761.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  military  purposes  were  $1,415,207. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  outstanding  debts 
for  the  same  objects  amounting  to  $181,000. 
Total  military  expenses,  $1,596,807. 
28    ▲ 


Tliis  sum  is  charged  to  the  Confederate 
States,  and  was  at  tliat  time  before  the  author- 
ities at  Richmond  to  be  audited  and  paid.  The 
amount,  when  allowed,  would  be  an  offset 
against  the  Confederate  tax  laid  upon  Uie  State, 
and  would  help  the  State  to  settle  with  the 
Confederate  authorities  and  assume  the  collec- 
tion of  the  quota  of  Louisiana  through  her  new 
oflScers,  and  at  her  own  convenience.  In  mak- 
ing these  expenditures,  the  Governor  had  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  $670,000  from  the  Bank  of  New 
Orleans,  of  which  his  balance  in  hand  was 
$106,101. 

The  debts  to  the  banks  for  advances  to  the 
quartermasters  and  for  estimated  military  ex- 
penditures, reached  $950,000.  There  were  the 
balance  with  the  banks  and  the  balance  of  unex- 
pended appropriations,  so  that  new  appropria- 
tions were  required  for  $658,944,  and  new 
means  to  the  amount  of  $845,499.  These  are 
for  military  advances.  The  money  in  the 
Treasury  belonging  to  the  aeveral  branches  of 
domestic  admimstration  was  $388,622,  of  which 
sum  only  a  trifle  of  $12,860  belonged  to  the 
general  fund  applicable  to  appropriations.  Such 
was  the  aspect  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  one 
evidently  requiring  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
the  L^slature  to  find  means  for  snstidning 
the  public  credit  The  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  contribute  unstintingly  to  the  public 
wants  was  constrained  only  by  the  lack  of 
ways  in  which  to  make  their  property  and 
means  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked. 

The  measures  recommended  by  the  Governor 
were  the  following : 

An  extension  by  the  Legislature  of  the  time 
for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

An  act  to  make  Confederate  notes  receivable 
for  taxes. 

Authorizing  planters  to  issue  "  supply  notes," 
or  notef  negotiable  for  the  purchase  of  planta- 
tion supplies  which  should  be  a  lien  on  crops. 

The  suspension  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  Attorney-General  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  bank 
charters  for  suspension  of  specie  payment,  with 
provision  to  submit  their  action  to  a  convention 
of  the  people,  to  be  held  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

The  issue  of  small  notes  by  the  banks,  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  the  nuisance  of  illegal  pri- 
vate circulations. 

The  question  of  a  stay  law  had  been  much 
discussea,  and  the  Governor  advised  the  Legis- 
lature to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  He  discouraged  any  interference 
with  the  regular  course  of  probate  and  judiciary 
proceedings,  and  was  disposed  to  approve  gen- 
erally of  such  legislation  as  should  merely  stay 
executions  and  secure  the  lien  of  creditors  on 
the  property  of  debtors. 

At  this  session  of  tlie  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  to  suspend  all  judicial  proceedings 
against  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice.   Another  to  suspend  forced  sales,  known 
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fts  &  stay  law,  was  also  passed.  Property, 
however,  might  be  sold,  when  nine-teDths  of 
its  appraised  value,  according  to  tlie  standard 
of  valuation  on  the  Urst  of  June,  1860,  were 
offereil. 

The  position  of  Louisiana  at  a  distance  from 
the  Fedural  force,  enabled  her  to  devote  all  her 
military  strength  to  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
federate Government.  The  number  of  her 
troops  in  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
eight  regiments  and  two  battalions  in  Virgi- 
nia, three  regiments  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Mis- 
souri, and  five  more  within  the  State.  Besides 
these  volunteers,  fourteen  companies  of  infantry 
had  been  mustered  directly  into  the  Confederate 
service.  There  were  abo  thirteen  companies  at 
Camp  Lewis  near  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  esti- 
mate that  8,891  men  had  been  raised  in  the 
State  and  mustered  into  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice directly  by  the  War  Department.  The 
aggregate  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Louisiana  up 
to  November  was  therefore  24,098  men,  which 
was  about  half  of  the  number  of  voters. 

According  to  the  report  of  Adjutant-General 
Grivot,  there  were,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
28,677  troops  from  Louisiana  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service.  The  report  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia of  the  State  was  incomplete,  as  many  par- 
ishes had  made  no  returns.  In  nine  parishes 
there  was  a  force  of  6,898.  The  first  division 
under  Major-General  Lewis  was  80,499  strong; 
^e  regiment  of  Confederate  Guards  numbered 
762  men«  making  a  total  military  force  re|K>rt- 
ed  as  organized  in  the  State,  of  87,149.  The 
grand  total  of  Louisiana  troops  in  and  oat  of 
the  State  was  60,726. 

The  only  hostile  movements  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  in  1861  were  made  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
near  four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  Federal 
steamship  Richmond,  under  the  command  of 
John  Pope,  was  lying  at  the  Southwest  Pass  re- 
ceiving coal  from  the  schooner  J.  H.  Toone,  a 
floating  ram,  as  it  was  called,  was  discovered 
close  upon  the  ship. 

By  the  time  the  alarm  could  be  given,  she 
had  struck  the  ship  abreast  of  the  fore  chan- 
nels, tearing  the  schooner  from  her  fasts,  and 
forcing  a  hole  through  the  ship^s  side. 

Passing  aft,  the  ram  endeavored  to  effect  a 
breach  in  the  stern,  but  failed.  Three  planks 
on  the  ship^s  side  were  stove  in  about  two  feet 
below  the  water  line,  making  a  hole  about  five 
inches  in  circumference.  At  the  first  alarm  the 
crew  promptly  and  coolly  repaired  to  their 
quarters,  and  as  the  ram  passed  abreast  of  the 
ship  the  entire  port  battery  was  discharged  at 
her,  with  what  effect  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, owing  to  the  darkness. 

The  sloops  of  war  Preble  and  Vincennes, 
and  the  smaller  steamer  Water  Witch,  were 
lying  at  anchor  a  short  distance  below.  A  red 
light  was  shown  from  the  Richmond  as  a  sig- 
nal of  danger,  and  the  vessels,  having  slipped 
their  cables,  were  under  way  in  a  few  min- 
utes.   Soon,  three  large  fire  rafts  stretching 


across  the  river  were  seen  rapidly  approaching, 
while  several  large  steamers  and  a  bark-rigg^ 

Eropeller  were  astern  of  them.  The  squadron, 
oweyer,  moved  down  the  river,  and,  under 
the  advice  of  the  pilot,  an  attempt  was  mado 
to  pass  over  the  bar,  but  in  the  passage  the 
Vincennes  and  Richmond  grounded,  while  the 
Preble  went  clear.  This  occurred  about  eight 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  tire  was  opened  on 
both  sides.  The  shot  of  the  fleet  fell  short, 
while  shells  of  the  enemy  burst  around  them, 
or  went  beyond  them.  About  half-past  nine 
o^clock  the  commander  of  the  Richmond  made 
a  signal  to  the  shiiis  outside  of  the  bar  to  get 
under  way.  This  was  mistaken  by  Captain , 
Hardy  of  the  Vincennes  as  a  signal  for  him  to 
abandon  his  ship.  Accordingly,  with  his  ofiS- 
cers  and  crew  he  left  her,  after  having  lighted 
a  slow  match  at  the  magazine.  But  as  no  ex- 
plosion occurred  for  some  time,  he  was  ordered 
to  return  and  attempt  to  get  her  off  shore.  At 
ten  o^clock  the  enemy  ceased  firing.  No  one 
was  killed  or  wonnded  on  the  Federal  fleet. 
No  damage  was  done  to  any  vessel  except  to 
the  Richmond.  The  schooner  J.  IT.  Toone  was 
captured,  having  about  fifteen  tons  of  coal  oo 
board. 

The  ram,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  hull  of  a 
steamer,  iron-plated  with  railroad  iron,  and  hay- 
ing a  projection  on  her  bow  beneath  the  water 
line,  sufiicient  to  punch  a  hole  in  the  hull  of 
a  wooden  vessel  when  struck  with  force.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hollins,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  navy,  the  officer 
who  was  in  command  at  the  bombardment  of 
Grey  town  Nicaragua. 

LYON,  Nathaniel,  a  genei'al  of  volunteers 
in  the  United  States  army,  born  at  Ashford, 
Windham  Co.,  Connecticut,  July  14,  1819, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wilson^s  Creek,  Missouri, 
August  10,  1861.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Knowlton,  who  served 
through  the  old  French  war  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. Gen.  Lyon  graduated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Pohit  in  1841,  and  immedi- 
ately received  the  appointment  of  second-lieu- 
tenant in  the  second  regiment  of  infantry.  His 
first  field  of  service  was  Florida,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Seminole  war,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  and  energetic  oflScer. 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  for  several  years 
at  different  posts  on  the  western  frontier.  In 
1847  he  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy, 
and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  again  ordered  to  active  service. 
He  joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Monterey,  and  ac- 
companied his  regiment  when  it  was  detached 
from  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  placed 
under  that  of  Gen.  Scott.  He  served  at  the 
bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  battles  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Chnrubusco,  and 
for  "  meritorious  conduct "  received  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  Gen.  Lyon  was  ordered  to  California, 
and  detailed  to  service  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  had  become  troublesome,  and  while  en- 
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gaged  in  tins  service  was  promoted  to  a  ftiU 
oaptaincj  !u  185L  From  Califoniia  Gen.  Lyon 
was  ordered  to  Kansas,  during  the  height  of 
the  political  troubles  there,  and  used  his  influ- 
ence to  maintain  order  and  calm  the  strife  of 
partisans.  Some  of  his  articles  written  for  the 
press  at  this  period,  bear  evidence  of  great 
vigor  of  intellect,  and  earnest  devotion  to  his 
country's  goi»d.  Early  in  1861  Capt.  Lyon  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  ar- 
senal at  St.  Louis ;  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
the  possession  of  Missonri  seemed  to  depei^d 
upon  his  energy  and  coolness.  The  pulioe 
commissioners  of  St.  Louis  assumed  to  them- 
selTes  the  power  of  opposing  the  Government, 
and  demanded  that  Capt.  Lyon  should  confine 
his  jurisdiction  to  the  arsenal  grounds;  this 
he  refased.  Not  long  before,  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  had  authorized  the  formation  of  camps 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  commissioners, 
Gapt.  Lyon  considered  the  concentration  of 
these  forces  as  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  the 
Government,  and  suddenly  surrounded  one  of 
the  camps,  known  as  Camp  Jackson,  with  a 
krge  force  of  the  State  "  Home  Guards  "  under 
Coh.  Blair  and  Siegel,  and,  planting  his  guns 
on  the  heights,  demanded  of  Qea.  Frost,  the 
commander  of  Camp  Jackson,  an  immediate 
surreoder ;  ^tisfied  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sist so  large  a  force.  Gen.  Frost  yielded  up  his 
whole  command  as  prisoners  of  war.  (Se$  St. 
Loms.)  A  few  days  later  Gen.  Harney  arrived 
at  St.  Louis  and  assnmed  the  command,  and 
Capt.  Lyon  was  appointed  general  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Missodri  Volunteers.  He  broke  up  a 
Confederate  force  at  Potosi,  and  cansed  several 
important  seizures  of  war  material  destined  for 
Camp  Jackson.  Upon  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Harney,  Gen.  Lyon  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  department.  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price 
sought  an  interview  with  him,  in  which  they 
insisted  that  no  United  States  troops  should 
march  through  or  quarter  in  Missouri,  although 
they  ha*l  already  allowed  Confederate  troops  to 
do  so.  Lyon's  reply  was  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  should  march  peaceably  every- 
where through  the  United  States,  oflfering  in- 
sult to  none,  but  would  oppose  every  attack 
and  crush  every  effort  to  molest  them.  Upon 
this  Gov.  Jackson  withdrew  from  St.  Louis  and 
prepared  for  war.  Gen.  Lyon  then  took  the 
fiela,  but  previously  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  citizens  of  Missouri,  in  which,  after  rehears- 
ing the  various  acts  of  Gov.  Jackson,  he  con- 
cludes: "If,  in  suppressing  these  treasonable 
projects,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  maintaining  its  dignity,  hostilities 
should  unfortunately  occur,  and  unhappy  con- 
sequences should  follow,  I  would  hope  that  all 
aggravation  of  those  events  may  be  avoided,  and 
that  they  may  be  divert^  from  the  innocent 
and  may  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  provoked.  In  the  discharge 
of  these  plain  but  onerous  duties,  I  shall  look 
for  the  countenance  and  active  cooperation  of 


all  good  citizens,  and  I  shall  expect  them  to 
discountenance  all  illegal  combinations  or  or- 
ganizations, and  support  and  uphold,  by  every 
lawful  means,  the  Federal  Government,  upon 
the  maintenance  of  which  depend  their  liber- 
ties and  the  perfect  eigoyment  of  all  their 
riffhts." 

Learning  that  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price 
had  commenced  hostilities.  Gen.  Lyon  moved 
towards  Jefferson  City  with  a  small  force,  and 
upon  his  approach  Gov.  Jackson  abandoned  his 
position  and  retreated  to  Booneville,  when  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  June,  which 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory,  all  the  tents, 
ammunition  and  supplies  falling  into  Gen. 
Lyon's  hands.  Upon  entering  Booneville,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  iu  relation  to  the  battle,  he 
said :  "  I  hereby  give  notice  to  the  people  of 
this  State  that  I  shall  scrupulously  avoid  all  in- 
terference with  the  business,  rights,  and  prop- 
erty of  every  description  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  belongmg  to  law-abiding 
citizens.  But  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  maintain 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States 
with  such  force  as  I  have  at  my  command, 
which  will  be  retained  only  so  long  as  opposi- 
tion makes  it  necessary,  and  that  it  is  my  wish,  • 
and  shall  be  my  purpose,  to  visit  any  unavoid- 
able rigor  arising  in  this  issue  upon  those  only 
who  provoke  it," 

He  soon  after  moved  forward  to  Springfield, 
an  imfiortant  town  of  Soutliwestem  Missouri, 
driving  the  Confederates  before  him,  and  de- 
feating them  at  Dug  Spring,  about  15  miles 
from  that  town.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Dug  Spring,  the  Confederates  received  heavy 
reinforcements^  and  Gen.  Lyon,  after  making 
several  appeals  to  the  Government  for  more 
troops,  and  receiving  no  response,  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  upon  the  question 
of  evacuating  Springfield.  Fearing  any  retro- 
grade movement  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause,  it 
was  decided  to  attack  Gens.  McCulloch  and 
Price  in  tlieir  camp  at  Wilson's  Creek,  though 
with  scarcely  any  hope  of  success,  as  the  Union 
force  was  but  a  little  over  ^^e  thousand,  while 
the  Confederate  force  was  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  battle  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
Gen.  Lyon,  after  being  twice  wounded,  was 
killed,  while  making  a  gallant  charge  at  the 
head  of  the  First  Iowa  Regiment,  which  had 
lost  its  colonel.  His  body  was  Rul)sequently  ♦ 
conveyed  to  Connecticut,  the  home  of  his  par- 
ents, and  upon  its  way  was  received  every- 
where with  marked  respect.  Military  honors 
were  paid  to  it  at  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Jersey  City,  and  New  York.  The  fu- 
neral oration  was  delivered  by  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  In  Congress,  Senator  Pome- 
roy  delivered  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry, and  the  following  resolutions  passed  both 
Houses : 

jResolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeota- 
tires  of  ^  United  States  of  America  in  Congresi 
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■0seinbl6d->/Vr«^  That  Congress  deems  it  jast  and 
proper  to  enter  upon  its  records  a  recognition  of  the 
eminent  and  patriotic  services  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon.  The  country  to  whose  ser- 
Tioes  he  devoted  his  life  will  guard  and  preserve  his 
fame  as  a  part  of  its  own  glury.  Secondf  That  the 
thanks  of  Congress  are  hereby  given  to  the  brave  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who,  under  the  command  of  the  late 
General  Lyon,  sustained  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and 
achieved  victory  against  overwhelming  numbers  at 
the  battle  of  Spnngneld,  in  Missouri,  and  that,  in  order 
to  commemorate  an  event  so  honorable  to  the  country 
and  to  themselves,  it  is  ordered  that  each  regiment  en- 


gaged shall  be  suthorixed  to  bear  upon  its  colors  thi 
word  **  Spnn^eld,"  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  cause  these  resolutions  to  be  read  at  the 
head  of  eveiy  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  UnitMl 
States. 

Upon  opening  bis  will,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Gen.  Lyon  had  beqneathed  his  entire  prop- 
perty,  $30,000,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  bequests,  to  the  Government,  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
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MAINE,  the  easternmoat  St«te  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  was  admitted  in  1820,  previous  to 
which  period  it  had  formed  a  district  of  Miissa- 
chusetts.  It  is  situated  between  latitude  42^  57' 
and  47'*  82'  north,  and  longitude  66**  52'  and  71° 
6'  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  803  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme width  212  miles.  Its  average  length  is 
about  200  miles,  and  its  average  width  160 
miles.  Its  area  is  81,766  square  miles,  or  20,- 
880,240  so'iare  acres.  Population,  in  1660, 
628,276.  It  is  bounded  northwest  and  north 
by  Oanada,  east  by  New  Brunswick,  southeast 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  divided  into  16  conn- 
ties.  The  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  its  citizetis  in  1850  was  $122,777,* 
571 ;  in  1860,  $190,211,600.    . 

The  following  are  some  of  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  State,  from  the  census  of  1860. 
The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was 
2,677,136;  value  of  cultivated  lands,  $78,688,- 
525 ;  value  of  stock,  $15,437,880 ;  tons  of  hay 
raised,  975,686 ;  bushels  of  potatoes,  6,274,617 ; 
corn,  1,546,071;  pounds  of  wool,  1,495,063; 
maple  sugar,  806,942;  butter,  11,687,784; 
value  of  orchard  products,  $50 1,757.  Number  of 
vessels  built  in  1860, 172 ;  tonnage,  57,867  tons, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  tonnage 
of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  that  year. 

There  are  79  banks  in  the  Stare,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $7,968,850.  These  banks 
have  a  circulation  of  $4,075,483;  liabilities, 
$7,338,846;  loans  and  discounts,  $12,540,367; 
specie,  $724,036.  There  are  also  in  tlie  State 
14  savings  institutions,  which  have  an  aggre- 
•  gate  deposit  of  $1,620,270. 

The  State  debt,  at  the  beginning  of  1861,  was 
about  $1.172,0D0;  and  in  addition  to  other 
property,  it  held  8,190,000  acres  of  public 
land-*.  The  permanent  school  fund  was  about 
$150  ODD,  to  be  increa.sed  by  the  sale  of  487,567 
acres  of  reserved  lands,  20  per  cent,  on  all  sub- 
sequent sales  of  unsold  public  lands,  and  $30,000 
in  notes  for  school  lands  already  sold.  About 
$118,000  are  appropriated  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  towns 
are  obliged  to  raise  by  tax  for  school  purposes  a 
Kim  equal  to  60  cents  for  each  inhabitant. 

Maine  had,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  640 


miles  of  railway  completed,  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction ;  of  which  450  miles,  constructed  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $16,901,057,  were  open  for 
traffic.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  1861,  measures  were  taken  to  promote  the 
completion  of  a. line  of  railroad,  of  which  con- 
siderable sections  were  already  built,  counect- 
ing  by  a  continuous  line  Portland,  Maine,  with 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  branch  line  to  the 
Aroostook  at  Hamilton,  Maine.  This  great  in- 
ternational undertaking  was  projected  and  fairly 
set  in  motion,  some  years  ago,  at  the  Portknd 
Convention.  The  entire  distance  from  Port- 
land to  Halifax  is  562  miles ;  of  this  288  miles 
lie  in  Maine,  200  miles  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
124  miles  in  Nova  Scotia.  Of  this  line  138 
miles  are  built  in  Maine  from  Bangor,  160 
miles  in  New  Brunswick  from  St.  John  to  Sbe- 
diac,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  61  railes 
in  Nova  Scotia  from  Halifax,  northward,  to 
Truro.  For  more  than  half  the  distance,  there- 
fore, the  line  is  already  completed.  Tlie  prov- 
inces of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  built 
their  sections  as  public  provincial  works,  at  the 
expense  of  their  governments,  and  were  ready 
to  complete  their  entire  portions  on  being  as- 
sured of  the  readiness  of  Maine  to  complete 
its  section  to  the  boundary. 

The  Governor  strongly  urged  on  the  L^isla- 
ture  the  duty  of  completing  their  share  of  the 
work ;  but  as  the  Constitution  of  Maine  pro- 
hibited the  creation  of  a  State  debt,  or  a  loan 
of  credit,  except  for  national  defence,  he  advised 
them  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  State  lands, 
and  of  the  claims  of  Maine  on  the  United  States 
Government,  to  this  object. 

After  much  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  grant- 
ing the  proceeds  of  one  million  of  acres  of  land, 
and  the  claims  of  Maine  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  towards  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

In  view  of  the  secession  and  threatened  seces- 
sion of  several  States  from  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Legislature  passed,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1861,  by  a  large  m^ority,  the 
following  joint  resoltftions : 

Whereat,  By  advices  receired  from  Washington, 
and  by  information  received  in  many  other  ways,  it 
appears  that  an  extensire  combination  exists  of  enl- 
disposed  persons  to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Union  and  the  orerthrow  of  the  Oovenitnent; 
and  whereas  the  people  of  this  State  are  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  Union  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ern men  t,  and  are  heartily  devoted  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  protection ;  iberefbre, 

Heaolvid^  That  the  Governor  be.  and  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  reouested  to  assure  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Maine  to 
the  Union  and  the  Government  thereof;  and  that  the 
entire  resources  of  the  State  in  men  and  money  are 
hereby  pledged  to  the  Administration  in  defence  and 
mppiurt  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

On  the  llih  of  Maroh,  the  Senate  passed  a 
hill  repeaJinfc  the  Personal  Liberty  Act.  The 
Tote  stood  17  for  repeal,  and  10  against  it 

On  the  16ih  of  April,  (Jovernor  Washburn 
ksned  tlie  following  proolaination,  calling  to- 
g^her  the  Legislature,  which  had  adjourned, 
in  an  extra  session  on  the  22d  of  April : 

The  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been,  and  now  are  opposed,  and  their  execution  ob- 
structed, in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
by  a  combination  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  ludicial  proceedings,  or  by  the 
power  vested  in  the  Marshals  by  the  laws  that  are ; 
the  hci  that  a  requisition  has  been  made  on  me  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  portion  of  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  aid  in  suppressing  such  combi- 
nations, and  causing  the  laws  to  be  diily  executed ; 
the  fact  that  I  find  myself  without  sufficient  authority 
of  law  to  enable  me  to  respond  thereto  as  the  exigency  of 
the  case  requires,— these  facts  present,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  occasions  contemplated  in 
the  Constitution  for  convening  the  Legislature. 

In  consideration  whereof,  T,  Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  to  convene  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State,  hereby  require  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  assemble  in  their  respective 
chambers  at  the  capitol  in  Augusta,  on  Monday,  the 
2Sd  day  of  April  instant,  at  12  aclock  noon,  and  then 
and  there  to  consider  and  determine  on  such  measures 
as  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  obligations  of 
the  State  may  seem  to  demand. 

ISRAEL  WASHBURN.  Ju. 

Tlie  session  of  the  Legislature  was  a  brief 
one,  lasting  only  three  and  a  half  days ;  but 
during  that  time,  all  business  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  State  to  meet  the  remarkable  crisis  of 
the  country,  was  performed  with  promptness 
and  unanimity.  Provisions  were  made  to  re- 
ceive, arm,  and  equip  ten  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, not  to  exceed  10,000  men.  To  meet  this 
expense,  the  State  credit  was  to  be  loaned  and 
scrip  issued,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  A 
hill  was  also  passed  to  raise  a  volunteer  corps 
of  militia  of  three  regiments,  not  to  exceed 
8,000  men,  who  should  be  armed,  equipped, 
and  drilled  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
sabject  to  be  called  into  actual  service  at  the 
demand  of  the  proper  authorities.  The  volun- 
teers in  actual  service  were  to  receive  two 
months'  bounty  and  the  regular  pay  of  $11  per 
month.  The  proper  steps  were  taken  to  place 
the  whole  militia  force  of  the  State  in  the  most 
effective  condition.  A  contingent  bill  was  also 
passed,  authorizing  the  Governor,  if  in  his  dis- 
cretion the  public  safety  should  demand  it,  to 
provide  a  coast  guard  to  protect  the  ships, 
commerce,  and  harbors  of  the  State  from  pri- 
vateers.   To  meet  the  expense  of  this  coast 


guardj  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to 
organize  it,  a  loan  of  $300,000  was  authorized 
to  be  made. 

The  spirit  which  prompted  this  patriotic 
action  pervaded  the  people  of  the  State  during 
the  year.  All  classes  were  influenced  by  it. 
The  shin-builders  and  ship-owners  of  the  State 
met  ana  offered  their  vessels  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  lumbermen  of  the  interior,  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  willingly  volunteered  to 

E reserve  the  Union,  and  men  of  all  professions 
astened  to  fill  up  the  ranks  witli  loyal  and 
brave  soldiers.  Sixteen  regiments,  one  of  them 
one  of  the  best  cavalry  regiments  in  tlie  ser- 
vice, six  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  company 
of  sharpshooters,  were  furnished  from  tliis 
State,  being  more  than  2,600  beyond  its  quota, 
and  they  have  maintained  the  high  reputation 
of  the  State  for  bravery  and  self-possession  in 
their  numerous  battles. 

The  elections  for  State  officers  and  the  Legis- 
lature gave  a  m^ority  of  neariy  60,000  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

JDuring  the  year,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  for  it  four  years  ago,  but  Secretary- 
Floyd  would  not  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
procuring  a  title  and  domain  over  the  land 
necessary  for  its  locHtion.  Messrs.  Hamlin, 
Williams,  and  Poor,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State,  took  measures  to  have  the  matter  brought 
properly  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  se- 
cured the  appropriation.  It  is  to  be  called  Fort 
Popham,  in  honor  of  Governor  Popham,  who, 
in  1608,  erected  a  fort  on  the  same  site. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  regular  session  in 
1861,  authorized  a  partial  geological  survey 
of  tjie  State,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  by  Messrs.  £.  Holmes,  of 
Winthrop,  Me.,  and  0.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  and  is  to  be  prosecuted  more 
thoroughly  the  present  year.  Their  investi- 
gations in  1861  were  confined  mostly  to  the 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State, 
and  they  made  a  report  of  the  results  to  the 
Legislature  in  a  volume  of  400  octavo  pages. 
The  most  important  of  these  results  are :  the 
discovery  of  a  rich  fertile  district  in  northern 
Maine,  of  climate  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
regions  south  of  it,  in  which  plants  that  could 
not  endure  the  climate  of  Massachusetts  grow 
spontaneously  and  come  to  perfection.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Aroostook  County,  extensive 
beds  of  marl  and  some  gypsum  were  found,  as 
well  as  valuable  quarries  of  stiituary  marble  of 
excellent  quality,  limestone,  and  roofing  slate. 
Gold  was  found  on  the  Upper  St.  John  River, 
and  copper  ores  in  the  eastern  part  of  Aroos- 
took and  the  northern  part  of  Washington 
County.  In  another  secti^m  a  large  mass  of 
tin  ore  was  discovered,  and  the  indications  for 
a  tin  mine  w^ere  better  than  any  previously 
found  in  this  country.  Extensive  beds  of  fos- 
sils were  found  in  rocks  analogous  to  the  Lower 
Helderberg  group  and  Oriskany  sandstone. 
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MANASSAS  JUNCTION  is  the  spot  where 
the  Alexandria  Raih-oad  unites  with  the  Manas- 
sas Gap  Railroad.  It  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  eastern  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Potoniap  below  Alexandria,  and  commands 
the  whole  country  between.  The  position  is  a 
succession  of  hills  nearly  equidistant  from  each 
other.  On  the  right,  looking  towards  Washing- 
ton, a  wooded  country  stretches  off  towards 
the  head  waters  of  the  Occoquan,  which  can'' 
be  made  almost  impassable  by  felling  trees.  On 
the  left  is  a  rolling  table-land,  easily  command- 
ed from  the  successive  elevations  until  a  coun- 
try so  rough  and  rugged  is  reached  that  it  is  a 
defence  to  itself.  In  a  military  point  of  view 
the  key  of  the  position  is  that  which  was  chosen 
at  the  outset  for  the  centre  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  and  which  was  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner.  In  front  of  the  hills  is  a  ravine  so 
deep  and  so  thickly  wooded,  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  except  at  two  points,  and  those 
through  gorges  easily  defended  by  a  handful 
of  men.  It  was  of  one  of  these  points  that  an 
oflBcer  of  the  Confederate  army  thus  spoke: 
"  Here  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Or- 
leans were  at  first  encamped,  and  though  only 
half  the  battalion  was  then  there,  and  we  had 
only  one  company  of  infantry  to  support  us,  we 
slept  as  soundly  under  the  protection  of  our 
guns  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  fort  of  the  amplest 
dimensions.^' 

The  strength  and  advantages  of  this  position 
at  Manassas  are  very  much  increased  by  the 
fact  that  fourteen  miles  farther  on  is  a  position 
of  similar  formation,  while  the  country  be- 
tween is  admirably  adapted  to  the  subsistence 
and  intrenchment  of  troops  in  numbers  as  large 
as  they  can  easily  be  manoeuvred  on  the  real 
battle-field.  Water  is  good  and  abundant ;  for- 
age such  as  is  everywhere  found  in  the  rich 
farming  districts  of  Virginia,  and  the  commu- 
nication with  all  parts  of  the  country  easy. 

Here,  overlooking  an  extensive  plain,  watered 
by  mountain  streams  which  ultimately  find 
their  way  to  the  Potomac,  and  divided  into 
verdant  fields  of  wheat,  and  oats,  and  corn, 
pasture,  and  meadow,  were  the  head-quarters 
of  the  advanced  forces  of  the  Confederate  army 
of  the  Potomac.  They  were  South  Carolini- 
ans, Louisianians,  Alabamians,  MissisMppians, 
and  Virgiuinns  for  the  most  part;  the  first 
two,  singularly  enough,  being  in  front. 

The  fortifications  constructed  here  ultimately 
became  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  the 
numbers  of  troops  in  them  during  some  months 
of  the  year  comprised  the  great  mass  of  the 
Confederate  army.  It  was  evacuated  in  the 
next  spring  by  means  of  the  railroad  to  Rich- 
mond, at  a  time  when  the  country  roads  were 
in  such  an  almost  impassable  condition  as  to 
prevent  all  approach  of  the  Union  army.  The 
inactivity  of  the  Confederate  army  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassa**,  occasioned  great 
surprise  in  the  Confederate  States.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  regarded  at  Richmond  In  Au- 
gust ensuing  is  authentically  stated  as  follows : 


*'  Much  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  Gea 
Beauregard,  and  those  who  are  believed  to  di- 
rect the  movements  of  the  army,  more  particu- 
larly respecting  his  failure  to  occupy  or  destroy 
Alexandria  and  Washington  City.  Congress 
called  for  information  on  this  point,  and  the 
President  referred  the  inquiry  to  Gen.  Beau- 
regard, who,  in  his  answer,  placed  the  blame 
where  it  really  belonged.  He  had  been  for 
weeks  almost  beseeching  the  War  Department 
to  supply  him  with  the  material  needful  to  car- 
ry un  the  war — ^men,  ammunition,  provisions, 
wagons ;  but  the  quartermaster  and  commissa- 
riat departments  being  in  incompetent  hands, 
the  day  of  battle  came  and  found  our  generals 
without  the  means  of  carrying  the  armj  for- 
ward. Quite  an  acrimonious  debate  sprung  up 
in  the  House  upon  the  reading  of  this  answer, 
in  which  Messrs.  Miles  imd  Chesnut,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  been  in  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Beauregard  at  Manassas,  and  had  supported 
him  during  that  eventful  day,  found  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  their  great  chief  from  the  asper* 
sions  which  cenain  members  were  disposed  to 
throw  out  against  his  military  reputation. 
Since  the  21st  July  many  circumstances  have 
combined  to  keep  the  troops  in  a  stationary 
position.  Rain  had  fallen  in  great  quantities 
and  almost  incessantly,  rendering  the  roads 
impassable  for  heavy  wagon  transportation 
and  the  marching  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among 
the  soldiers ;  probably  twenty  per  cent,  were 
at  one  time  unfit  for  duty." 

MANGUM,  Hon.  Willie  Peesox,  a  United 
States  Senator,  bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  C, 
in  1792,  died  at  his  residence  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty, Sept.  21,  1861.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  1815.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  native  State  in  1818.  In  1819 
he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  from  1828  to  1826  served  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  In  1881  he  was  elected  a 
Unittjd  States  Senator,  and  continued  to  serve 
for  three  terms.  During  President  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration he  was  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Since  1858  he  had  withdrawn 
from  political  life,  and  it  is  probable  hia  death 
was  hastened  by  depression,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  an  only  son,  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Manassas. 

MARTIAL  LAW  was  proclaimed  at  Balti- 
more, St.  Louis,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities, 
during  the  year  1861.  Various  definitions  have 
been  given  of  this  law  by  writers.  According 
to  one,  **  for  all  practical  considerations,  mar- 
tial law  and  the  suspension  of  the  right  to 
Jiaheas  corpus,  are  one  and  the  same  thing." 
Another  writer  considers  martial  law  to  be  that 
military  rule  and  authority  which  exist  in  time 
of  war,  and  are  conferred  by  the  laws  of  war,  in 
relation  to  persons  and  things  under  and  within 
the  scope  of  active  military  operations  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  and  which  extinguish  or  fus- 
pend  civil  rights,  and  the  remedies  founded 
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upon  them,  for  tlie  time  being,  so  far  as  it  raaj 
appear  to  be  Decessary  in  order  tp  the  fUU  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposcB  of  the  war ;  the 
party  who  exercises  it  being  liable  in  an  action 
for  any  abnse  of  the  authority  tLijs  conferred. 
It  is  the  application  of  military  government — 
the  government  of  force — to  persons  and  prop- 
erty within  the  scope  of  it.  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mnnicipal  government,  in  all  respects  where 
the  latter  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  mili- 
tary rule  and  military  action.  When  the  pub- 
lic safety  requires  it.  and  the  civil  authority  is 
powerless  to  provide  tliat  safety,  the  stiong 
arm  of  the  military  is  invoked,  and  the  will  at 
the  bead  of  the  military  is  the  governing  power. 
It  is  not  an  irresponsible  will.  It  can  exercise 
no  more  force  than  is  required  to  eflfect  its  ob- 
ject— the  public  safety.  It  must  cease  so  soon 
as  the  exigency  which  called  it  forth  has  been 
satisfied.  The  civil  power  must  then  be  re- 
stored, and  for  every  oppressive  act  done  from 
corrupt  motives,  for  every  wilful  abuse  of  the 
authoritj  and  power  thus  exercised  to  the 
wrong  or  injnry  of  the  public  or  the  citizen, 
to  person  or  to  property,  the  person  commit- 
ting it  will  be  responsible  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice. 

Many  interesting  and  important  questions  arise 
relative  to  martial  law,  such  as,  **  Who  has  the 
power  to  declare  it?  "  &c,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  other  volumes.  The  course  of  events 
in  relation  to  this  subject  a£fbrds  the  best  expo- 
sition of  the  views  of  the  Government  respecting 
its  powers  and  duties  regarding  martial  law. 

At  Baltimore,  the  measures  contemplated 
were  gradually  adopted,  and  the  extent  of 
their  operations  appears  to  have  been  decided 
by  the  views  of  tlae  commanding  General  re- 
specting the  state  of  affairs  in  tlie  city.  Mar- 
tial law  was  never  fully  and  entirely  declared. 
Civil  law  continued  in  force,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  some  orders  were  issued,  and  some 
acts  were  done,  which  could  take  place  only 
under  a  recognized  existence  of  martial  law. 

Thus,  on  the  13th  of  May,  General  Butler 
marched  a  body  of  troops  into  Baltimore,  and 
encamped  on  Federal  Hill.  On  the  next  day, 
the  14th,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citi- 
zens. For  that  portion  of  the  proclamation 
which  states  his  objects  in  placing  his  force  in 
the  city,  see  Baltimore;  the  remainder  of 
the  proclamation,  which  declares  the  extent  to 
which  he  shall  exercise  his  powers,  and  forbids 
certain  acts  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  was  as 
follows : 

No  transportation  from  the  city  to  the  rebels  of  arti- 
cles fitted  to  aid  and  support  troops  in  the  field  will 
be  permitted,  and  the  fact  of  such  transportation,  tfter 
the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  will  be  taken  and 
received  as  proof  of  illegal  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
consignors,  and  will  render  the  goods  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiscation. 

The  Government  being  ready  to  receive  all  such 
stores  and  supplies,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
contract  for  them  immediately,  and  the  owners  and 
manufacturers  of  such  articles  of  equif)ment  and  cbth- 
ing,  and  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  are  desired 


to  keep  tbemsetves  in  eommanication  with  the  Com 
missary-Oeneral.  in  order  that  their  workshops  may 
be  employed  for  loyal  purposes,  and  the  artisans  of  the 
city  resume  and  carry  on  their  profitable  occupations. 
The  acting  Assistant-Quartermaster  and  Commis^ 
sary  of  Subsistence  of  the  United  States  here  sta- 
tioned, has  been  iostmcted  to  proceed  and  furnish,  at 
fair  prices,  40,000  rations  for  the  use  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  further  supplies  will  be  drawn 
fh>m  the  city  to  the  full  extent  or  its  capacity,  if  the 
patriotic  and  loyal  men  choose  so  to  furnish  supplies. 

All  assemblages,  except  the  ordinary  police,  of  armed 
bodies  of  men,  other  than  those  reffuiariy  organised 
and  commissioned  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  act- 
ins  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  thereof,  for 
dnll  and  other  purposes,  are  forbidden  within  the  de- 
partment. 

AH  officers  of  the  militia  of  Marrland,  having  com- 
mand within  the  limits  of  the  oepartment,  are  re- 
auested  to  report  through  their  officers  forthwith  to 
le  General  in  command,  so  that  he  ma^r  be  able  to 
know  and  distinffuish  the  regularly  commissioned  and 
loyal  troops  of  Maryland  from  armed  bodies  who  may 
claim  to  be  such. 

The  ordinary  operations  of  the  corporate  govern- 
meet  of  the  city  or  Baltimore  and  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties will  not  be  interfered  with,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  aided  by  all  the  power  at  the  command  of  the 
General,  npon  proper  call  being  made,  and  all  such 
authorities  are  cordially  invited  to  codperate  with  the 
Genera]  in  command  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  proclamation,  so  that  the  city  of  Baltimore 
may  be  shown  to  the  country  to  be,  what  she  is  in  iaot, 
patriotic  and  loyal  to  the  Union,  tho  Constitution,  and 
the  laws. 

No  fiag,  banner,  ensign,  or  device  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  or  any  of  them,  will  be  permitted 
to  be  raised  or  shown  in  this  department,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  either  of  them  by  evil -disposed  persons  will 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  bo  evidence  of  a  design  to 
afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
To  make  it  the  more  apparent  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  far  more  relies  upon  the  loy- 
alty, patriotism^  and  zeal  of  the  good  citizens  of  Balu- 
more  and  vicinity  than  upon  any  exhibition  of  force 
calculated  to  intimidate  tncm  into  that  obedience  to 
the  laws  which  the  Government  doubts  not  will  be 
paid  from  inherent  respect  and  love  of  order,  the  com- 
manding General  has  brought  to  the  cit^  with  him,  of 
the  many  thousand  troops  in  the  immemate  neighbor- 
hood, which  might  be  at  once  concentrated  here,  scarce- 
ly more  than  an  ordinary  guard,  and  until  it  fails  him, 
be  will  continue  to  rely  upon  that  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  which  have  never  yet 
been  found  wanting  to  the  Government  in  time  of 
need.  The  General  in  command  desires  to  greet  and 
treat  in  this  part  of  his  department  all  the  citizens 
thereof  as  friends  and  brothers,  having  a  common 
purpose,  a  common  loyalty,  and  a  common  country. 
Any  infractions  of  the  laws  by  the  troops  under  his 
command,  or  any  disorderly,  unsoldierlike  conduct,  or 
any  interference  with  private  property,  he  desires  to 
have  immediately  reported  to  nim,  and  pledges  him- 
self that  if  any  soldier  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  break 
those  laws  that  he  has  sworn  to  defend  and  enforce,  he 
shall  be  most  rigorously  punished. 

The  General  believes  that  if  the  suggestions  and  re- 
quests contained  in  this  proclamation  are  faithfully 
carried  out  by  the  codperation  of  all  good  and  Union- 
loving  citizens,  and  peace  and  quiet,  and  certainty  of 
future  peace  and  quiet  are  thus  restored,  business  will 
resume  its  accustomed  channels,  trade  take  the  place 
of  dulness  and  inactivity,  efiicient  labor  displace  idle- 
ness, and  Baltimore  will  be  in  fact  what  she  is  entitled 
to  be,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
nation. 

Given  at  Baltimore,  the  day  and  year  (May  14th, 
1861)  herein  first  above  written. 

BENJ.  P.  BUTLER, 
Brig.-General  CommV  Department  of  Annapolis. 

E.  G.  PAaKBB,  Lieut.-Col.,  Aide-de-Camp. 
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Soon  General  BnUer  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  Fortress  Monri)e,  and  General 
Banks  took  command  of  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Balti- 
more. On  the  27th  of  June,  the  City  Marshal 
of  Police,  Kane,  was  arrested  hy  a  military 
force  acting  under  the  command  of  General 
Banks.  At  the  same  time,  a  Provost-Marshal 
was  appointed,  and  a  proclamation  issued  hy 
the  commanding  General.  For  so  much  of  the 
proclamation  as  states  the  can«*e  and  object  of 
the  arrest,  see  Baltimore.  The  proclamation 
then  proceeds  as  follows : 

For  this  reason  of  superseding  his  official  authority, 
•8  well  as  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  I  have 
arrested,  and  do  now  detain  him  in  custody  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  further  pursuance  of  my  in- 
structions, I  hare  appointed,  for  the  time  beinv.  Colo- 
nel Kenly,  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment  of  volun- 
teers,  Prorost-Marshal  in  and  for  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
to  superintend  and  cause  to  be  executed  the  Police 
laws  provided  by  the  liCgislature  of  Maryland,  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  he  will  be  respected  accord- 
ingly. Wheneyer  a  loyal  citizen  shall  be  otherwise 
named  for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  who  will  exe- 
cute the  laws  impartially  and  in  good  faith  to  the  Ooy- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  the  military  of  this  De- 
partment will  render  to  him  that  constant  and  willing 
obedience  which  is  due  from  eyery  good  citizen  to  the 
Government  N.  P.  BANKS, 

Major-Gcneral  Commanding. 

Head-quabterb  Dbpaktmknt  of  Attkapolxs,  I 
June  27,  1861.     f 
To  Colonel  Kenly  : 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  instructions  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  War,  at  Washington,  dated  June  24th, 
1861, 1  do  hereby  appoint  you  Frovost-Marshal  in  and 
for  the  City  of  Baltimore.  You  will  enter  upon  your 
duties  forthwith  at  the  head-quarters  of  Police  for  the 
city,  and,  notifying  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  of  your  ap- 

f)ointnient,  by  reading  to  him  this  order  and  the  proc- 
amation  enclosed  herewith,  you  will  proceed  at  once, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
Police  Department,  to  superint^d  and  cause  to  be 
executed  the  Police  law  provided  by  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  "  for  the  government  of  Baltimore." 
am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac, 

N.  P  BANKS, 
Hajor-Geoeral  Commanding. 

Provost-Marshal  Kenly  immediately  issued 
the  following  order : 

OmCR  PKOVOST-MARSnAL,  «/ttfW»  97,  IStt. 

To  the  OMcen  and  Men  of  the  Police  of  Baltimore  : 

By  order  of  Major-General  Banks,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Annapolis,  I  assume  and  take  command 
of  the  police  force  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  superin- 
tend, and,  with  the  aid  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Police  Department,  to  execute  and  cause  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  Police  laws  provided  by  the  Leffislature  of 
Maryland  for  the  government  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
You  will  continne  to  discharge  your  duties  under  ex- 
isting regulations  until  further  orders. 

JOHN  B.  KENLY,  Provost-Marshal. 

Immediately  after  these  proceedings,  the 
Police  Commissioners  met  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing protest,  which  show^s  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  under  which 
they  acted : 

Omcs  BoASD  or  Police.  Baltimobe,  > 
Junefl,\^\.     S 

Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  give  the 
whole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  police  force  of  the 
eity  to  the  Board  of  Police,  organized  and  appointed 


by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  not  only  are  the  said 
Board  bound  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  but  all  other 
persons  are  positively  prohibited,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, from  interfering  with  them  in  so  doing.  And 
whereas,  there  is  no  power  given  to  the  Board  to 
transfer  the  cdutrol  over  any  portion  of  the  police  to 
any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  other  tnan  the 
officers  of  police  appointed  by  them,  in  pursuance  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  and  acting  under 
their  orders.  And  whereas,  by  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  Banks,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army, 
commanding  in  this  city,  the  Marshal  of  Police  has 
been  arrest^,  the  Board  of  Police  superseded,  and  an 
officer  of  the  army  has  been  appointed  Provost-Mar- 
shal,  and  directed  to  assume  the  command  and  control 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city ;  therefore,  be  it 

Beeolvedy  That  this  Board  do  solemnly  protest 
against  the  order  and  proceedings  above  referred  to, 
of  Major-General  Banks,  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
military  power,  not  warranted  hj  any  proyisions  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  but  in  derogation  thereof. 

(For  the  additional  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Board,  see  Baltimobe.)  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  this  protest,  General  Banks  iss'ied  the 
following  instructions  to  the  Provost-Marshal; 

HSAD-QUABTIBS  DXPABTlRirr  OF  AKVAPOUB,  ) 

June  27, 1S61.     f 
To  Colonel  Kenly,  Provod- Marshal : 

Sir  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  resolntion, 
purporting  to  have  been  this  day  passed  by  the  late 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  "  the  suspension  of  their  functions  suspended 
at  the  same  time  the  operations  of  the  police  law,  and 
puts  the  officers  and  men  off  duty  for  the  present." 

You  will  take  special  notice,  sir,  that  by  mv  procla- 
mation of  this  day,  neither  the  law  nor  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  laws  are  affected  in  any  manner 
whatever,  except  as  it  operates  upon  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Chief  of  Police, 
whose  functions  were  and  are  suspended.  Every  part 
of  the  police  law  is  to  be  enforced  by  yon,  except  that 
which  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  (Commissioners  and 
Chief  of  Police,  and  every  officer  and  man,  with  the 
exception  of  those  persons  above  named,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  service  by  you,  in  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  and  with  the  advantages  they  now  receive, 
unless  one  or  more  shall  refuse  to  discharge  their 
duties. 

If  any  police  officer  declines  to  perform  his  duty,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  anarchy  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Commissioners  to  bring  upon  the  city,  bjr  incor- 
rectly staUng  that  it  had  been  by  my  act  deprived  of 
its  police  protection,  yon  will  select,  in  conference 
with  such  of  the  public  authorities  as  will  aid  yoa» 
good  men  and  true  to  fill  their  places  and  discbarge 
ueir  duties. 

You  will  also  take  especial  notice  that  no  opinion, 
resolution,  or  other  act  of  the  late  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, can  operate  to  limit  the  effective  force  of  the 
police  law,  or  to  discharge  any  officer  ensaged  in  its 
execution.  If  any  provision  of  the  law  fans  to  be  exe- 
cuted, it  will  be  from  the  choice  of  the  city,  and  if  any 
officer,  except  such  as  are  hereinafter  named,  leave  the 
service,  it  will  be  upon  his  own  decision. 

You  will  cause  these  rules  'to  be  made  known  as  the 
rule  of  your  conduct. 

I  repeat  my  declaration  and  my  purpose — no  inter- 
vention with  the  laws  or  government  of  the  dty  what- 
ever is  intended,  except  to  prevent  secret,  violent,  and 
treasonable  combinations  of  disloyal  men  against  th« 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours,  Ac, 

NATH.  P.  BANKS. 

These  details  are  8ufl5cient  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  operations  of  martial  law  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
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btsed.  On  the  14th  of  Aagnst,  General  Fre- 
mont proclaimed  martial  law  in  St  Louis.  The 
following  is  his  proclamation  : 

Hkad-qvabtbm  WnTKKK  DcPAvnnarT,  I 
8t.  Lorn,  Aug.  M.  J 
I  herebr  declare  and  establissh  martial  lawr  in  the 
Git^  and  Count?  of  St  Louia.  Major  J.  McKinstry, 
United  States  'Arnnj,  is  appointed  Proroat-Marebal. 
All  orders  and  regulstiona  issued  by  him  will  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed  accordingly. 

Signed,  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

On  the  same  day,  Major  McKinstry  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  citizens,  as  follows : 

To  the  I^opU  of  the  City  and  County  qf  St,  LouU  ; 

The  andersigned  having  been  appointed  Prorost- 
Marshal  of  the  City  and  County  of  St^  Louis,  calls  upon 
all  good  ckixens  to  cheerftiUjf  obey  the  rules  it  has  been 
deemed  neccssarr  to  establish  in  order  to  iuaure  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  undersigned  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofBce 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  derolres 
upon  bim,  and  be  deprecates  as  sincerely  as  any  citi> 
sen  oao,  the  state  of  afiairs  that  compels  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  stringent  measures  he  will  enforce,  but 
having  confidence  m  the  loynlty  and  patriotism  of  the 
masses^  he  appeals  to  them  to  coAperate  with  the  civil 
and  military  anthorities  in  preserving  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  city  and  county. 

^  The  civil  law  will  remain  in  force,  and  the  under- 
signed will  exercise  the  power  given  him  only  in  case 
where  the  civil  law  is  found  to  be  inaoequnte  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  public  safety. 
Any  Ttolation  of  oraer  will  be  followed  by  prompt  and 
adequate  punishment,  regardless  of  persons  or  poai- 
tionl  J.  McKINSTRY, 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  Provost-Marshal. 

Office  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  St  Louis,  Mo  ,  August 
14, 18«1. 

0«l>IB  KO.  20. 
Omci  PROVosT-MAttSBAL,  Ahq.  14.  1861. 
The  wearing  of  concealed  weapons  bv  aiiy  pen«ons 
not  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  regularly  constituted  police  force  of  the  city,  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

No  excuse  of  any  kind  or  description  will  mitigate 
the  severe  punishment  ordered  to  be  inflicted  for  a 
violation  of  this  order.  J.  McKINSTRY. 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  Prorost-MarshaL 

ORDSR  NO  21. 
Omra  PvoroeT-MARSHAL,  St.  Loms,  Ana.  14. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to' gunsmiths  and  dealers  in 
fire-arma,  residents  m  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis, 
that  no  description  of  fire-arms  will  be  permitted  to  be 
sold  or  eiven  away  after  this  date,  without  a  special 
permit  from  this  o'ffice.  J.  McKINSTRY. 

Major  (J.  S.  Army,  Provost-Marshal. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  snhject,  the 
following  document",  although  belonging  to  the 
records  of  the  ensuing  year,  are  introduced  in 
this  place.  They  serve  to  show  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  acted  in  the  execution 
of  martial  law : 

OBNCRAL  ORnSRS  XO.  1. 

War  DaPAnntawT.  Adjittakt  axi>  Iiwttsctor-  ) 
OssKBAL's  OrncK,  RicoaoND,  April  8,  1862.    f 
I.  The  following  proclamation  is  published  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned  : 

PROCLAMATIOX. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me,  by  law,  to  de- 
clare the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
luAe<u  eorpuf  ! 

I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 


States  of  America,  do  proclaim  that  martial  law  ia 
hereby  extended  over  the  DepaHment  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, uuder  the  command  of  Major-General  E.  K. 
Smith  ;  and  I  do  proclaim  the  suspension  of  all  civil 
jurisdiction,  (with  the  exception  of  that  enabling  the 
courta  to  take  cognizance  of  the  probate  of  wills,  tht 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  the 
auahficatioo  of  guardians,  to  enter  decrees  and  onlers 
for  the  partition  and  sale  of  ifroperty,  to  make  orders 
concemmg  roads  and  bridges,  to  assess  county  levies, 
and  to  order  the  payment  of  county  dues,;  and  the 
writ  of  habta»  corpus  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name 
and  set  my  seal,  this  the  >)th  day  of  ApnI.  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

ISeal.]  JKFFEliSON  DAVIS. 

II.  Major-General  E.  K.  Smith,  commanding  De- 
partment of  East  Tennessee,  is  charged  with  the  due 
execution  of  the  foregoing  proclamation.  He  will 
forthwith  establish  an  efficient  military  police,  and 
will  enforce  the  following  orders : 

The  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors  is  positivelv  pro- 
hibited, and  the  distilleries  will  forthwith  be  closed. 
The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  is  also  pro- 
hibited, and  establishments  for  the  sale  thereof  will  be 
dosed. 

III.  All  persons  infringing  the  above  prohibition 
will  suflfer  such  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  Provided,  that  no  sen- 
tence to  hard  labor  for  more  than  one  month  shall  be 
inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court-martial, 
as  directed  by  the  6Tth  Article  of  War. 

By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

S.  COOPER,  AdjH  and  Inspector-General 
Official :  H.  L.  Claf,  A.  A.-G. 

OKXIRAL  ORl»tRS  Na   28. 

njcAD-QUAaTKts  DurARTiiKirT  Kast  Trsif.,  { 
Knoxvills,  April  18, 1862.      ( 
I.  Col.  W.  M.  Churchwel!  is  appointed  Provost-Mar- 
shal, and  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mojor- 
Oeneral  commanding,  with  the  due  execution  of  the 
foregoing  proclamation  in  this  Department. 
By  command  of  Major-Ucneral 

E.  KIRUV  SMITH. 
H.  L.  Clat,  A.  A.-G. 

HsAD-orARTBits  Drpartmrkt  East  TtKN.,  ) 
OmcR  Pkovost-Mahsual,  K>oxvilb.  Aprii  18, 1962.  f 

Martial  law  having  been  declared  in  this  Depart- 
ment, the  people  of  East  Tennessee  are  notified  that 
whilst  the  criminal  courts  of  the  land  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  they — the  people— are 
amenable  for  offences  committed  under  the  "  Articles 
of  W^ar,**  and  thev  can  be  tried,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Department  C/ommander,  by  military  courts. 

The  mllowing  extracts  from  the  Rules  and  Articles 
of  War,  are  published  for  their  information  aud  guid- 
ance. *♦•»»♦ 

Article  5.  Any  officer  or  private  who  shall  use  con- 
temptuous or  disrespectful  words  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  against  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent thereof,  against  the  Confess  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  against  the  Chief  Magistrate  or  Legislature 
of  any  of  the  Confederate  States  in  which  he  may  be 
quartered,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  shall  bo  cashiered, 
or  otherwise  punished,  as  a  court-martial  may  decide ; 
if  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  he  shall  sufl'er 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  »  »  ♦  ♦ 

Art.  2S.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  having  advised  or  persuaded  anv  other  offi- 
cer or  soldier  to  desert  the  service  of  the  (!7onfederats 
States,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial.  »  »  »  »  ♦ 

Art.  55.  "Whosoever,  belonging  to  the  armies  of  the 
Confederate  States  in  foreign  parts,  shall  force  a  safe- 
gnard,  shall  suffer  death. 

AaT.  66.  Whosoever  shall  relieve  the  'cncmiy  with 
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inonej,  Tictaala*  or  ammanition,  or  shall  knowinglr 
barbor  or  protect  an  enemy,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  pumshmeot  as  shall*  be  orderod  hj  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial. 

Abt.  £7.  Whosoever  shall  be  conyicted  of  holding  ■ 
correspondence  with,  or  giving  intelligence  to,  the 
enemy,  either  directly  or  indirectlv,  shall  suffer  death, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
■eotenoe  of  a  couK-martial. 

WM.  M.  CHURCHWELL, 

Colonel  and  Provost-MarshaL 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  principles  and 
operation  of  martial  law  are  wholly,  and  per- 
haps necessarily,  undefined.  In  each  of  the 
preceding:  cases  the  extent  of  its  operations  has 
been  diflferent.  Other  cases,  not  stated  in  de- 
tail, present  the  same  result.  In  all  cases,  the 
commanders  of  the  Federal  forces  issued  their 
proclamations  upon  the  orders  of  the  War  De- 
partment, which  is  under  the  immediate  au- 
thority of  the  President  9n  Opmmauder-in- 
Ohief. 

MARTINSBURG,  a  thriving  village  hereto- 
fore, is  the  capital  of  Berkley  County,  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  located  on  the  Tuscarora  Creek 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  180 
miles  north  of  Richmond.  Its  situation  is  in  an 
elevated  and  fertile  region  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  force  of  Gen.  Patterson 
which  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  morning  of 
July  2d  at  Williamsport,  after  the  skirmish  at 
Filing  Water,  moved  to  Hainesville,  and  thence 
to  Martinsburg  on  the  8d  July.  The  nearest 
force  of  the  Confederates  at  the  time  was  at 
Biff  Springs,  on  the  route  to  "Winchester,  three 
miles  below.  This  was  only  a  double  picket- 
guard.  Gen.  Johnston  had  moved  forward  the 
heaviest  part  of  his  column  to  Bunker  Hill,  a 
small  village  ten  miles  below.  Whilst  this 
point  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederate 
force,  a  great  destruction  of  locomotives,  cars, 
and  other  property  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  was  made.  An  eye-witness 
thus  describes  the  scene  presented  to  his  view : 

"  On  the  6th  June  we  rode  about  three  miles 
along  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  All 
along  were  scattered  coal-cars  in  long  lines, 
with  the  coal  still  burning,  having  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  Confederate  force.  Thoy  had  kin- 
dled huge  fires  around  them,  burning  all  the 
wood-work,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  iron.  They 
were  all  fine  iron  cars,  holding  about  twenty 
tons  each.  Here  and  thera  the  road  led  above 
them,  and  looking  down,  we  could  see  the  in- 
side— a  mass  of  r«d-hot  coals.  Some  small 
bridges  had  been  burnt  with  the  cars  on  them, 
and,  giving  way,  the  cars  were  left  piled  one  on 
another  in  the  small  streams  below,  all  battered 
and  bent.  We  counted  the  line  of  locomotives 
that  had  been  burnt,  (forty-one  or  forty-two  in 
all,)  red  and  blistered  with  the  heat.  (See  B. 
&  O.  Railroad.)  The  withdrawal  of  troops 
on  the  retreat  of  General  Patterson  again  ex- 
posed the  inhabitantsof  this  town  to  the  power 
of  the  Confederate  force. 

MARYLAND,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Middle  States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 


Pennsylvania,  east  by  Delaware  and  the  At. 
lantio,  and  south,  southwest,  and  west  by  Vi^ 
ginia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po- 
tomac River.  The  population  in  1860,  was 
616,128  whites,  83,718  free  colored,  and  87,188 
slaves ;  total,  687,034.  The  ratio  of  increase 
during  the  previous  ten  years  was  23.49  white, 
12.04  free  colored,  8.62  slaves.  The  Govercor 
is  elected  for  four  years.  The  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  expired  at  the  close  of  1861.  The 
Senate  consists  of  twenty-two  members,  who 
are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  House  of 
seventy -four  members,  who  are  elected  for  two 
years.    {See  New  Amekican  Cyclop^edu.) 

The  location  of  Maryland  on  the  highway 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  her 
territory,  made  her  somewhat  of  a  coveted  prize 
with  the  States  determined  to  secede.  By  her 
secession  she  would  take  possession  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Washington  become  the 
capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  These  con- 
siderations caused  unusual  excitement  among 
her  citizens  as  to  the  course  which  the  Stat« 
should  pursue.  Perhaps  the  most  weighty  of 
the  material  considerations  which  controlled  as 
well  her  action  as  that  of  Kentucky,  arose  from 
her  geographical  position. 

A  border  State,  adjoining  a  great  slave  State 
on  one  sid^,  and  on  the  other  a  greater  and  far 
more  populous  free  State,  which  was  one  of 
those  Maryland  had  cause  to  censure  as  having 
provoked,  although  it  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  the  South,  and  that  was  re- 
strained by  law"  and  decency  from  open  war- 
fare upon  slave  property ;  yet  the  moment  she 
joined  and  made  common  cause  with  others  of 
the  South,  then  would  commence  the  stampede 
that  in  less  than  six  months  would  cither  not 
leave  a  remnant  of  that  peculiar  property  in 
the  State,  or  make  the  residue  evil  disposed 
and  of  no  value. 

The  slave  property  in  the  state,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difficulties  of  the  country  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  fifty  millions  in  value. 
In  addition,  there  would  also  have  been  the  re- 
moval of  about  one  hundred  thousand  servile  la- 
borers from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  thereby 
become  desolate.  This  change  of  circumstances 
in  her  condition  would  havo  made  her  a  free 
State,  thereby  destroying  almost  entirely  her 
particular  interest  for  a  union  with  the  Sonth- 
ern  States,  and  placing  heron  terms  of  disunion 
and  hostility  with  the  free  North,  to  which  she 
had  thus  become  in  a  degree  assimilated. 

The  first  decisive  public  act  of  the  Governor 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  was  his  reply  to  A  H. 
Handy,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi,  as  a  commissioner  from 
that  State  to  Maryland.  The  occasion  of  tbw 
visit  of  the  Mississippi  Commissioner,  as  stated 
by  himself,  was  "  the  crisis  in  the  national  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  and  the  danger  which  im- 
perils the  safety  and  rights  of  the  Southern 
States  by  reason  of  the  election  of  a  sectional 
candidate  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
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United  States,  and  Dpon  a  platform  of  principles 
destmctiTe  of  oar  constitutional  rights^  which 
calls  for  prompt  and  decisive  action  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  and  future  security."  To 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Commissioner  sent 
upon  such  an  occasion,  the  Governor  replied  on 
the  19th  of  December.  In  thi»  reply  he  de- 
clared bis  purpose  to  act  in  full  concert  with 
the  other  Border  States, ''  and  I  do  not  doubt," 
be  adds,  ''  the  people  of  Maryland  are  ready  to 
go  with  the  people  of  those  States  for  weal  or 
woe."  He  fully  agreed  in  the  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  for  protection  to  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  while  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
gallant  people  of  Mississippi,  he  hoped  they 
would  act  with  prudence  as  well  as  with  cour- 
age. 

From  this  time  unparalleled  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  Governor  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  success  of  this 
movement  involved,  among  its  consequences, 
the  possession  of  WasJiington  by  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  prevention  of  tlie  inauguration 
of  the  Presideut-elect,  and  tlie  prominence  that 
would  be  given  to  the  Southern  Government  in 
the- eyes  of  the  world,  by  actually  supplanting 
that  of  the  United  States  in  its  very  citadel 
Another  consequence  of  immediate  imporyinoe 
to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  would  alj«o  follow, 
and  that  was  whether  the  State  should  form  a 
part  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  "With  a  single  eye  to  this  con- 
sideration, the  Governor  appears  to  have  been 
controlled. 

Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  tho  Southern 
States  were  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
come the  opposition  of  the  Governor.  The 
action  of  the  Legislature  was  necessary,  to  ob- 
tain a  legal  State  Convention.  Through  the 
decision  of  such  a  body  it  was  hoped  to  place 
the  State  side  by  side  with  her  Southern  sis- 
ters. Twelve  members  of  the  twenty -two,  who 
composed  the  State  Senate,  met,  and  adopted 
an  address  to  the  Governor,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extra  session.  Preliminary  steps 
were  contemplated  for  calling  an  informal  State 
Convention  of  prominent  citizens  of  all  political 
parties,  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  body  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature. 
On  the  other  side,  the  friends  of  the  Union 
memorialized  the  Governor  in  opposition  to 
such  a  measure.  They  said  his  course  of  re- 
fusal received  their  full  approval,  and  they 
hoped  he  would  steadily  refuse,  unless  there 
should  appear  to  his  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment just  cause  to  do  so.  In  answer  to  these 
appeals  he  issued  an  address,  stating  very  fcdly 
bis  views,  in  which  he  said : 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  division  of  this  Government 
would  inevitably  produce  civil  war.  The  secession 
leaders  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  fanatical  dema- 
gogues of  the  North  have  alike  proclaimed  that  such 
would  be  the  result,  and  no  man  of  sense,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  question  it.*  What  could  the  Legislature  do 
m  this  crisis,  if  convened,  to  remove  the  present 
troubles  which  beset  the  Union  ?    We  are  told  by  the 


leading  apiriis  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention  thai 
neither  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  non-ezecQ* 
tion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  nor  both  combined, 
constitute  their  grievances.  They  declare  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  discontent  dates  as  far  back  as  1883. 
Uaryland  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  a 
united  voice,  then  declared  the  cause  insufficient  to 
iustify  the  course  of  South  Cnrolina.  Can  it  be  that 
this  people  who  then  unanimously  supported  the  cause 
of  Oeneral  Jackson,  will  now  Afield  their  opinions  at 
the  bidding  of  modem  secessionists?  I  hsTe  been 
tdd  that  the  position  of  Har}-land  should  be  defined 
so  that  both  sections  can  understand  it.  Do  any  really 
understand  her  position  ?  Who  thnt  wishes  to  under- 
stand it  can  fail  to  do  so?  If  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  simply  to  declare  that  Marvland  is  with 
the  South  in  sympathy  and  feeling ;  that  'she  demands 
trom  the  North  the  repeal  of  oflensiTe,  unconstitutional 
statutes,  and  appeals  to  it  for  new  guarantees ,  that  she 
will  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  North  to  purge  her 
statute-books,  as  to  do  justice  to  her  Southern  brethren, 
and,  if  her  appMis  are  vain,  will  make  her  common 
cause  with  her  sister  border  States  in  resistance  to  tyr- 
anny if  need  be,  it  would  only  be  saying  what  the 
whole  country  well  knows,  and  what  mny  be  said  much 
more  effectually  by  her  people  themselves,  in  their 
meetings,  than  by  the  Legislature,  chosen  eighteen 
months  since,  when  none  of  these  questions  were  raised 
before  them.  That  Marvland  is  a  conservative  South- 
em  State  all  know  who  Know  any  thing  of  her  people 
or  her  historj.  The  business  and  agricultural  classes, 
planters,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men, 
those  who  have  a  real  stake  in  the  community,  who 
would  be  forced  to  pay  the  taxes  and  do  the  fighting, 
are  the  persons  who  suould  be  heard  in  preference  to 
excited  politicians,  many  of  whom  having  nothing  to 
lose  from  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  may 
hope  to  derive  some  gain  from  the  ruin  of  the  State. 
Such  men  will  naturally  ur^  you  to  pull  down  the 

{»ilisrs  of  this  *'  accarsed  Union,"  which  their  allies  at 
be  North  have  denominated  a  "covenant  with  hell." 
The  people  of  Maryland,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
decide,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  present  causes  of  complaint  to  justify  imme- 
diate secession ;  and  yet,  against  our  iudgments  and 
solemn  convictions  of  duty,  we  are  to  be  precipitated 
into  this  revolution,  because  South  Carolina  thinks 
differently.  Are  we  not  eouals?  Or  shall  her  opin- 
ions control  our  actions?  After  we  have  solemnly  de- 
clared for  ourselves,  as  every  man  must  do,  are  we  to 
be  forced  to  yield  our  opinions  to  those  of  another  State, 
and  thus  in  effect  obey  her  mandates?  She  refuses  to 
wait  for  our  counsels.  Are  we  bound  to  obey  her  com- 
mands? The  men  who  have  embarked  in  this  scheme 
to  convene  the  Legislature,  will  spare  no  pains  to  carry 
their  point.  The  whole  plan  of  operations,  in  the  event 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  is,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  already  marked  out,  the  list  of  ambassadors 
who  are  to  visit  the  other  States  is  agreed  on,  and  the 
resolutions  which  they  hope  will  be  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, fully  committing  this  State  to  secession,  are 
said  to  be  already  prepared.  In  the  course  of  nature, 
I  cannot  have  long  to  live,  and  I  fervently  trust  to  be 
allowed  to  end  my  days  a  citizen  of  this  glorious  Union. 
But  should  I  be  compelled  to  witness  tne  downfall  of 
that  Government  inherited  from  our  fathers,  establish* 
ed,  as  it  were,  by  the  special  favor  of  God,  I  will  at 
least  have  the  consolation,  at  my  dying  hour,  that  I 
neither  bv  word  nor  deed  assisted  in  hastening  its  dis- 
ruption. THOMAS  H.  HICKS. 

As  time  passed  on,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  approval  of  the  policy  of  Gov.  Hicks  was 
almost  unanimous  on  the  eastern  shore,  and 
that  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  same 
sentiment  prevailed.  A  meeting  for  a  counter 
movement,  called  under  favorable  circumstances 
in  Baltimore,  was  attended  by  only  a  few  hun- 
dred persons.    On  the  18tb  and  19th  of  Febru- 
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arj,  an  irregular  State  Oonvention  was  held  at 
Baltimore,  in  which  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  were  represented.  Its  object  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  position  of  Maryland  in 
reference  to  the  national  difficulties,  and  its 
deliberations  resulted  in  an  address  and  a  series 
of  resolutions. 

The  action  proposed  was  simply  to  wait 
The  resolutions  asserted  that  a  full  and  fair  ex- 

Eression  of  the  popular  will  was  most  likely  to 
e  had  by  a  Oonvention  called  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor,  and  that,  as  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Governor  would,  by  proclama- 
tion, authorize  such  a  movement  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  upon  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  adopt  any  satisfactory 
plan  of  compromise,  tlie  Convention  approved 
that  purpose,  and  adjourned  until  the  12th  of 
Marcn,  to  await  the  Governor's  action ;  unless, 
intermediately,  the  State  of  Virginia  should  se- 
cede, when  the  Convention  was  to  be  immediate- 
ly reassembled  at  the  call  of  its  President.  If 
the  Governor  declined  to  call  a  "  Sovereign  " 
Convention  previous  to  the  12th  of  March,  then 
the  Convention  would  at  once  recommend  to 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  such  a  Convention. 

This  Convention  reassembled  again  on  the 
12th  of  March,  in  reduced  numbers.  The  re- 
sult of  its  action  was  simply  a  negation  of  the 
necessity  for  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
Maryland  at  that  time.  The  Convention  fur- 
ther resolved  that  the  proposition  for  a  Con- 
ference among  the  Southern  Border  States,  by 
delegates  deriving  authority  from  the  people, 
would  meet  the  approval  of  Maryland,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention and  express  to  them  that  assurance. 
Those  of  the  delegates  who  desired  to  go  farther 
than  was  proposed  by  the  repoit  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kesolutions,  submitted  amendments, 
declaring  that  all  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  "rcoccupy,  repossess,  or  re- 
take "  any  forts  or  any  other  property  within 
the  limits  of  the  seceded  States,  would  be  acts 
of  war,  and  that  such  acts  would  absolve  Mary- 
land and  the  Border  States  from  all  connection 
with  the  United  States.  These  amendments 
were  opposed,  as  in  reality  opening  the  way  to 
secession,  and  as  initiating  a  programme  that 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  Mary- 
land.   Finally  the  subject  was  postponed. 

Movements  were  also  commenced  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Union  party  in  the  State.  At 
a  public  meeting  held  at  Frederick,  a  State 
Convention  to  be  held  on  the  2d  May,  was 
recommended  to  form  a  Union  party. 

The  assault  on  Fort  Sumter  made  no  changes 
in  the  Governor's  views.  He  still  contended 
that  Maryland  should  maintain  the  same  posi- 
tion of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion that  she  had  held  throughout  this  period 
of  national  trouble.  Secession  was  no  remedy 
for  any  wrongs  complained  of^  and  in  the  case 
of  Maryland  especially  would  be  an  aggravation 
of  them  all,  with  the  accompaniment  of  civil 


strife  among  her  own  citizens,  bringing  rnin  to 
all  her  varied  commercial  and  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  election  for  members  of  Congress 
would  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  test  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  State  on  the  question  of  seces- 
sion, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  conducted  on  the  issue  of  ^'  UnioQ ''  or 
"  Disunion.*' 

To  the  proclamation  of  the  President  and 
the  reanisidon  for  a  qtiota  of  troops  fh>m  Mary- 
land, the  Governor  replied  by  stating  the  por- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  State,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

7b  ths  I^U  of  Maryland  : 

The  unfortunate  state  of  aflairs  now  existing  in  the 
country  has  greatly  excited  the  people  of  Mar^and. 

In  conseouence  of  our  peculiar  position  it  is  not  to 
be  expectea  that  the  people  of  this  State  can  unani- 
mously azree  upon  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  State,  and  of  maintaining 
within  her  limits  that  peace  so  earnestly  desired  by  aU 
good  citizens. 

The  emergency  is  preat  The  consequences  of  a 
rash  step  will  be  fearful.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  true  son  of  Maryland  to  do  all  that  can  tend  to 
arrest  the  threatened  eviL 

I  therefore  counsel  the  people,  in  all  eamostneas,  to 
withhold  their  hands  from  whatever  may  tend  to  pre- 
cipitate us  into  the  gulf  of  discord  and  ruin  gaping  to 
receive  ua.  I  counsel  the  people  to  abstain  from  all 
faeat^  controversy  upon  the  subject;  to  avoid  all 
things  that  tend  to  crimination  and  recrimination ;  to 
believe  that  the  origin  of  our  evil  day  may  well  be  for- 
gotten now  by  every  patriot  in  the  earnest  desire  to 
avert  from  us  its  fruit. 

All  powers  vested  in  the  OoTemor  of  the  State  will 
be  strenuously  exerted  to  preserve  the  peace  and  main- 
tain inviolate  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Maryland. 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  aid 
the  constituted  authorities  in  their  endeavors  to  pre* 
serve  the  fair  fame  of  our  Stats  untarnished. 

I  assure  the  people  that  no  troops  will  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  unless  it  may  be  for  the  defence  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  my 
endeavor  in  the  past,  to  preserve  the  people  of  Mary- 
land from  civil  war;  and  I  invoice  tne  assistance  of 
every  true  and  loyal  citizen  to  aid  mo  to  this  bnd. 

The  people  of  this  State  will,  in  a  short  time,  have 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  in  a  special  election  for 
mfembers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
press their  devotion  to  the  Union  or  their  desire  to  so« 
It  broken  up.  THOMAS  H.  U1CK8, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 

Baltuiobx,  April  13, 1S61. 

The  exciting  events  at  Baltimore  on  the  l&th 
of  April,  produced  greater  impression  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Stat«.  {See  Baltimobe.)  The  object  of 
the  Governor  was*  to  gain  time.  He  had  thna 
far  opposed  a  session  of  the  LiCgislature,  nnder 
a  conviction  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
were  in  favor  of  secession,  and  desired  to  place 
the  State  in  antagonism  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Under  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
events  at  Baltimore,  the  Senator  from  that 
county,  Coleman  Gellott,  after  advising  with 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  being 
instigated  by  the  more  prominent  secessionists, 
issued,  without  a  shadow  of  lawfnl  authority, 
a  proclamation  for  an  assembling  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  Baltimore.  That  would  have  placed 
that  body  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  and  most 
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active  portion  of  the  Beoessionists  of  the  State. 
Speaking  of  this  state  of  affairs  at  a  subsequent 
day,  the  Governor  said : 

**  I  knew  it  was  time  for  me  to  act  Troe, 
I  might  then  have  called  n|>on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  qnell  the  insnrreotioo,  hot 
this  would  almost  certainly  have  caused  the 
deetroction  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  might 
have  called  ont  the  militia  to  endeavor  to  re- 
store quiet;  and,  indeed,  I  did  make  an  eflbrt 
to  that  end.  But  I  discovered  that  nearly  all 
the  officers  were  in  league  with  the  conspira- 
tors, and  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  which  possessed  arms  were  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  same  category.  It  is  true,  Uiere 
was  a  considerable  loyal  military  force  in  Balti- 
more, but  it  was  undisciplined,  and  entirely 
unarmed.  So  that  if  I  had  effectively  (^led 
out  the  militia  at  that  time,  I  should  have  actn- 
aUy  assisted  the  conspirators  in  their  designs. 
I  concluded,  tlierefore,  after  anxious  delibera- 
tion, that  there  was  bnt  one  course  left  to  me. 
I  summoned  the  Legislature  to  assemble  at 
Frederick  City,  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal  popula- 
tion, on  the  26th  day  of  April,  believing  that 
even  the  few  days  thus  gained  would  be  in« 
valuable," 

An  election  was  immediately  held  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  for  members  of  this  Legislature. 
Only  one  ticket  was  nominated.  This  received 
about  9,200  votes.  The  vote  of  the  city  at  the 
Presidential  election  was  80,150. 

On  the  26th  this  bi>dy  assembled  at  Freder- 
ick- The  Governor,  in  his  Message,  briefly  de- 
scribed the  recent  events  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  State,  and  his  own  action  in  connection 
with  them.    IJe  said : 

BelieTing  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  Administration 
to  pass  orer  our  soil  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  feanng  that  the  passage  of  such 
troops  woiud  excite  oar  people  and  proToke  a  collision, 
I  labored  eamestl^  to  induce  the  President  to  forego 
bis  purpose.  I  waited  upon  him  in  person,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  my  request.  I  subsequently  com- 
municated with  him  and  his  Cabinet  by  specinl  de- 
spatches, intrcating  an  abandonment  of  his  designs. 
To  all  my  requests  I  could  get  but  the  reply  that 
Washington  wao*  threatened  with  attack  ;  that  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  defend  it ;  that  there  was 
DO  other  war  of  obtaining  troops  than  bj  passing  them 
over  the  soil  of  Manrland,  and  that  the  military  i>eco8- 
sity  of  the  case  renclered  it  impossible  for  the  Goveru- 
ment  to  abandon  its  plans,  much  as  it  desired  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  a  collision.  My  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  is  therewith  submitted. 
The  consequences  are  known  to  you.  On  Friday  last 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  Massachusetts  reached 
Baltimore,  and  was  attacked  by  an  irresponsible  mob, 
and  several  persons  on  both  sides  were  killed.  The 
Mayor  and  Police  Board  gave  to  the  Massachusetts 
soldiers  all  the  protection  they  could  afford,  acting 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  bravery.  But  they 
were  powerless  to  restrain  the  mob.  Being  in  Balti- 
more at  the  time,  I  cooperated  with  the  Mayor  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  power  in  his  efforts.  The  military 
of  the  city  were  ordered  out  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace.  The  railroad  companies  were  re- 
quested by  trie  Major  and  myself  to  transport  no  more 
troops  to  Baltimore  City,  and  they  promptly  acceded 
to  our  request.  Hearing  of  the  attack  upon  the  sol- 
diers, the  War  Department  issued  orders  tnat  no  more 
troops  would  pass  through  Baltimore  City,  provided 


tliey  wtre  allowed  to  pass  outside  its  limits.  8abie- 
quently  a  detaehment  of  troops  were  ascertained  to  be 
eneamped  at  or  near  Coekeysrille,  in  Baltimore  County. 
On  being  informed  of  this,  the  War  Department  order- 
ed them  back.  Before  leavinff  Baltimore,  Colonel  Ua- 
ger,  who  was  in  command  of  Qie  United  States  arsenal 
at  Pikearille,  informed  me  that  he  bad  resiflmed  his 
commission.  Being  advised  of  the  probability  that 
the  mob  might  attempt  the  destruction  of  this  property, 
and  thereby  compUcata  our  difficulties  with  the  author- 
ities at  W  BsbingtoB,  I  ordered  Colonel  Petherbridge 
to  proceed  with  sufficient  force  and  occupy  the  prem- 
ises in  the  name  of  the  United  Sutes  Oovemmetit,  of 
which  proceeding  I  immediately  notified  the  War  De- 
partment. On  Sunday  morning  last  I  discovered  that 
a  detachment  of  troops,  under  command  of  Brlgadier- 
Qeneral  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  bad  reached  Annapolis  in 
a  steamer,  and  taken  possession  of  the  practice-ship 
Constitution,  which  during  that  day  they  succeeded  in 
g«>ttinjj  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Annapolis,  where  she 
now  lies.  After  getting  the  ship  off;  Uie  steamer  laid 
outside  the  harbor,  and  was  soon  Joined  by  another 
steamer  having  on  board  the  Seventh  regiment,  from 
New  York  City.  Brigadier-Qeneral  Butler  addressed 
me,  asking  for  permission  to  land  his  forces.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  correspondence  herewith  submitted, 
that  I  reAised  my  consent  The  Mayor  of  Annapolis 
also  protested.  But  both  steamers  soon  afterwards 
landed  aud  put  off  with  the  troops.  Subsequently 
other  large  bodies  of  troops  reached  here  in  transports, 
and  were  landed.  I  was  notified  that  the  troops  were 
to  be  marched  to  Washington.  Thev  desired  to  go 
without  obstruction  fh>m  our  people,  but  they  had  or- 
ders to  go  to  Washington,  and  were  determined  to 
obey  those  orders.  In  furtherance  of  their  designs 
they  took  military  possession  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk 
Ridge  Railroad,  in  regard  to  which  act  1  forwarded  to 
Brigadier-General  Butler  the  protest,  and  see  the  reply 
herewith  submitted.  On  Weonesday  morning  the  two 
detachments  landed,  and  took  op  the  line  of  march  for 
Washington.  The  people  of  Annapolis,  though  greatly 
exasperated,  acting  unaer  counsel  of  the  most  prudent 
ciiizens,  refrained  from  molesting  or  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  troops  through  the  city.  Seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  anxious  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  events  similar  to  those  which  had 
transpired  in  Baltimore,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make 
another  appeal  at  Washington.  Accordingly,  I  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  Washington,  with  a  despatch  to 
the  Administration,  advising  that  no  more  troops  bo 
sent  through  Maryland ;  that  the  troops  at  Annapolis 
be  sent  elsewhere,  and  urgins  that  a  truce  be  offered 
with  a  view  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  diffi- 
culties by  meditation.  I  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons, 
the  British  Minister,  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  contendinff  parties.  These  events  have 
satisfied  me  that  the  War  Department  has  concluded 
to  make  Annapolis  the  point  for  landing  troops,  and 
has  resolved  to  open  and  maintain  communication  be- 
tween this  place  and  Washington.  In  the  brief  time 
allowed,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  more  into  detail. 
I  shall  promptly  communicate  such  other  information 
as  may  reach  me. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  most  learned  and 
intelligent  citizens  admit  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  transport  its  troops  across  our  soil,  it  is  evident  that 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  Maryland  are  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Manrland,  and  to  preserve  peace 
within  our  borders.  Lawless  occurrences  will  be  re- 
peated, I  fear,  unless  prompt  action  be  taken  by  you. 
it  IS  my  duty  to  advise  you  of  my  own  convictions  of 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  Maryland  in  the 
emergency  which  is  upon  us.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
now  to  discuss  the  causes  which  have  induced  our 
troublm.  Let  us  look  to  our  distressing  present  and 
to  our  portentous  future.  The  fate  of  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  of  her  sister  border  slave  States,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  seriously  affected  by  the  action  of  your  honor- 
able body.  Therefore  should  every  good  citizen  bend 
all  his  energies  to  the  task  before  us,  and  therefore 
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tbould  the  tnimositiM  and  bickerings  of  the  past  be 
forgotten,  and  all  strike  bands  in  the  Dold  cause  of  re- 
storing peace  to  oar  State  and  to  oar  oountry^.  I  bon- 
estlj  and  most  eamestljr  entertain  the  conviction  that 
the  only  safety  of  MarvUnd  lies  in  preserving  a  neutral 
position  between  our  brethren  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South.  We  have  violated  no  right  of  either  section. 
We  have  been  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  unhappy  con- 
test between  the  two  sections  has  not  been  commenced 
or  encouraged  by  us.  although  we  have  suffered  from 
it  in  the  past.  The  impending  war  has  not  come  by 
any  act  or  any  wish  of  ours.  We  have  done  all  we  could 
to  avert  it.  We  have  hoped  that  Maryland  and  other 
border  slave  Sutes,  by  their  conservative  position  and 
love  for  the  Union,  might  have  acted  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  both  sections,  and  thus  have 
prevented  the  terrible  evils  of  a  prolonged  civil  war. 

The  mfyority  of  the  Oomraittee  on  Federal 
Relations,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  memo- 
rial of  216  voters  of  Prince  George's  County, 
praying  the  Legislature,  if  in  it ^  judgment  it  pos- 
Besses  the  ptiwer,  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion without  delay,  reported  that  in  their  Judg- 
ment the  Legislaturo  did  not  po^tsess  the  power 
to  pass  such  an  ordinance,  and  that  the  prayer  of 
the  said  meniorialists  cannot  therefore  be  grant- 
ed. Tlie  minority  reported  favorably  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  On  the  question  to 
substitute  the  minority  report  for  that  of  the 
m^ority,  it  was  rejected ;  ayes,  18— noes,  63. 
This  was  considered  as  settling  the  anestion 
against  any  constitutional  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  of  secession. 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  was  very 
rapid.  Soon  after  the  disturbances  in  Balti- 
more, the  determination  became  strong  to 
stand  by  the  Government  and  its  laws,  without 
meaning  thereby  to  endorse  the  President  or 
his  policy.  The  13th  of  June  was  desi^ated 
by  tne  Governor  as  the  day  for  the  election  of 
the  members  of  Congress  to  represent  the  State 
at  the  extra  session. 

The  Commissioners  anfointed  by  the  Le^ris- 
lature  to  wait  upon  President  Lincoln,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  that  body  on  the  6th  of  May, 
in  whicli,  after  stating  that  they  were  cour- 
teously received  by  the  President,  and  had 
represented  to  him  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  a 
portion  of  the  soil  of  that  State  by  the  Federal 
troops,  thoy  proceed  to  say : 

"  Full  explanations  were  exchanged  between 
the  undersigned  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  State,  who  were  present,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion,  as  to  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  rendered  necessary  the  ex- 
traordinary incidents  accompanying  the  passage 
of  Federal  troops  through  Maryland  en  route 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  those  acts  of  the  authorities  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  which  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  troops  by  the  railroads  leading  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  into  Maryland,  and 
of  the  opposition  to  the  landing  ot  tlie  troops 
subsequently  at  Annapolis  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  And  in  connection  with  this  action 
of  the  anthorities  of  the  State,  the  hostile  feel- 
ing manifested  by  the  people  to  the  passage  of 


these  troops  through  Maryland  was  considered 
and  treated  with  entire  frankness  by  the  under- 
signed, who,  while  acknowled^nff  all  the  legal 
obligations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, set  forth  fully  the  strength  of  sympathy- 
felt  by  a  large  portion  of  our  people  for  our 
Southern  brethren  in  the  present  crisia.  Al- 
though many  of  the  Incidents  and  circumstances 
referred  to,  were  regarded  in  different  lights 
by  the  undersigned  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  to  the  extent  of  a  difference  <^ 
opinion  as  to  some  of  the  facts  involved,  yet  in 
regard  to  the  general  principle  at  issue,  a  con- 
currence of  opinion  was  reached.  The  Presi- 
dent concurred  with  the  undersigned  in  the 
opinion  that  so  long  as  Maryland  had  not  taken, 
and  was  not  about  taking,  a  hostile  attitude  to 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  exclusive 
military  occupation  of  her  ways  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  her 
citizens,  would  be  without  justincation ;  and 
what  has  been  referred  to  in  this  connection,  so 
far  as  it  occurred,  was  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  act  of  necessity  and  self-preservation. 

"The  undersigned  did  not  feel  themselves 
authorized  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with 
the  Federal  Government,  to  induce  it  to  chango 
its  relations  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  consider- 
ing it  proper,  under  the  circumstances,  to  leave 
the  entire  discretion  and  responsibility  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  to  that  Government 
making  such  representations  as  they  deemed 
proper,  to  vindicate  the  moral  and  legal  aspects 
of  the  question,  and  especially  insisting  on  its 
obligation  to  relieve  the  State  promptly  from 
restraint  and  indignity,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
action  in  the  transportation  of  troops  tliat  can 
be  regarded  as  intended  for  chastisement  or 
prompted  by  resentment 

**  The  undersigned  are  not  able  to  indicate  to 
what  extent  or  to  what  degree  the  Executive 
discretion  will  be  exercised  in  modifying  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
the  particular  matter  of  the  commercial  com- 
munications between  the  jcity  of  Baltimore  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  But  they  fed 
authorized  to  express  the  opinion  that  some 
modification  may  be  expected." 

In  the  Legislature,  stay  laws  were  passed, 
also  an  act  to  relieve  the  Governor  and  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  and  all  acting  under  their  orders, 
from  prosecutions,  on  and  after  the  19th  of 
April.  • 

The  Governor  replied  to  a  call  for  informa- 
tion by  the  Legislature,  *'  if  he  consented  to  or 
authorized  the  burning  of  the  bridges  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  Railroads,"  that  he  "  neither  au- 
thorized nor  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges,  but  left  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the 
declaration  that  he  had  no  authority  in  the 
premises ;  I  was  a  lover  of  law  and  order,  and 
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eoold  not  participate  in  snch  proceedings.^ 
The  Major  of  Baltimore  stated  that  the  assent 
of  tlie  Governor  was  uneani vocal ;  to  this  is 
added  certificates  of  the  ilarsbal  and  Police 
Commissioners. 

The  House  passed,  bj  vote  of  ajes  48,  noes 
12,  a  series  of  strong  resolutions,  condemning 
the  war  and  the  military  occupation  of  the 
State. 

On  the  14th  both  Houses  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
They  previously  adopted,  as  a  oompromi^  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  committee  of  eight 
members,  (four  from  each  House,)  to  visit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  to  lay 
before  them  the  report  of  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. The  manner  in  which  this  ci^mmittee 
discharged  their  duties  was  reported  at  the 
next  session.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the  four 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  submitted  their  report,  in  which  they 
say: 

''  The  manifest  purpose  of  those  resolutions 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Maryland,  peace  to  our  disturbed  country ;  and  if 
&iling  in  that,  then  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate troops  until  Congress  should  express 
its  opinion  on  the  subjects  which  now  agitate 
the  people.  The  purposes  being  defeated  by 
the  movement  of  Federal  troops  in  Virginia, 
and  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  we 
have  considered  our  miBsion  as  ended,  and 
therefore  have  not  felt  authorized,  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Maryland,  to  present 
a  reqnest  which  has  in  advance  been  repudiated. 
The  dignity  of  the  State  as  well  as  self-respect 
seemed  to  demand  this  of  us." 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  Presi- 
dent Daviss  received  from  him  a  letter.    (Ses 

CONFBDBRATB  StATBS.) 

Kothing  was  done  to  make  any  change  in 
the  state  of  aifairs  at  this  session.  The  move- 
ment of  Virginia  State  troops  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  upon  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  led  to 
the  concentration  of  Union  forces  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. A  kind  of  border  warfare  took  place, 
which,  although  not  marked  by  any  large  or 
rigorous  skirmishes,  was,  nevertheless,  for 
months  destructive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Forces  moved  from  Cham- 
bersburg,  in  Pennsylvania^  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  Western  troops,  under  Gen. 
McClellan,  with  many  brilliant  skirmishes,  ad- 
vanced to  Cumberland.  The  transportation  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  entirely 
suspended,  and  great  destruction  was  made  of 
their  property.  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  and  of 
the  Chesapeake  canal  property  commenced,  the 
principal  officer  of  the  latter  corporation  visited 
the  Confederate  camp  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  en- 


deavor to  stop  it.  He  reached  Dam  No.  4, 
near  Williamsport,  while  a  skirmish  was  going 
on  between  the  Marylanders  and  the  Virginians 
— the  latter  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  dam, 
and  the  former  to  defend  it.  He  crossed  the 
river  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  to  be 
taken  to  Harper's  Ferry.  An  escort  of  twelve 
men  was  furnished,  who  conducted  him  to  Gen. 
Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  He  remonstrated  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  damsj  boats,  and  other  property  of 
the  comrany,  claiming  that  they  were  tne  prop- 
erty of  Marylanders,  and  should  be  exempt  from 
seizure  and  destruction.  Gen.  Johnston  replied 
that  his  orders  were  positive  to  destroy  all  prop- 
erty that  could  in  any  way  be  made  to  benefit 
the  United  States  forces,  and  that  it  was  use- 
less to  talk  of  the  property  belonginj^  to  Mary- 
land. He  should  therefore  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, and  destroy  every  thing  that  he  could 
reach. 

The  election  for  members  of  Congress,  early 
in  June,  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the  friends 
of  the  Union.  Not  an  advocate  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  was  elected  throughout  the 
Sute. 

The  movement  of  troops,  as  already  stated, 
from  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  towards 
Harper's  Ferry,  took  place  early  in  June,  and 
on  the  18th,  the  force  arrived  at  Hagerstowa 
and  Williamsport,  conoprising  the  Pennsylvania 
First,  Second,  Third,  Seventh,  Eleventh,  Thir- 
teenth,  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiments,  together 
with  the  First  Rhode  Island,  two  regiments  of 
U.  S.  Regulars,  and  seven  hundred  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry. The  next  day,  a  division  of  the  troops 
under  Gen.  Cadwallader  was  ordered  across 
the  Potomac,  and  pressed  forward  towards 
Martinsburg. 

The  Legislature  continued  to  hold  short  ses- 
sions, adjourning  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
session  ending  June  26,  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  pass  an  act  of  amnesty  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  riot  of  April 
19th.    The  following  is  a  section  of  this  act : 

Sec.  l.  B4  U  enacted  by  the  General  Atmmhly  of 
Jfarylandj  Thai  all  the  courts,  public  officers,  and 
Grand  Jury,  are  htr^  forbidden  to  prosecute  or  ^nieh 
any  person  concerned  in  the  cforeeaid  <{ffray  with  the 
soldiers  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  Aprii 
last,  or  for  any  offence  arising  from  or  growing  out  of 
said  affray,  or  in  any  way  connected  therewith. 

It  failed  to  pass.  A  joint  resolntion  was, 
however,  passed,  directing  the  Governor  to  re- 
turn the  State  arms  to  the  companies  that  he 
had  disarmed,  also  a  bill  to  suspend  proceedings 
on  the  bonds  of  officers  of  companies  for  the 
return  of  arms. 

The  Legislature  again  assembled,  after  adjourn- 
ment, on  the  81st  of  July.  In  the  Senate  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  was  offered  setting  forth 
that,  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  Congress,  that  tlie  present  war  was  not 
being  waged  to  subjugate  the  South,  but  only 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  the 
people  of  Maryland  ought  not  to  heed  the  in- 
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temperate  declarations  of  a  few  members,  but 
ought  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  State  in 
the  Union,  and  shoula  disconntenaiioe  rebel- 
lion in  all  its  forms.  This  proposition  was  laid 
over. 

No  measures  of  importance  to  the  State  were 
adopted,  nor  did  the  session  serve  any  other  pur- 
pose than  tend  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction. An  adjourn  tnent  soon  took  place  until 
the  17th  of  September.  The  session  was  pre- 
vented at  that  time  by  the  military  arrest  of  some 
secession  members  of  the  House,  {9ee  Habeas 
OoRPua,)  and  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  as- 
semble. This  high  proceeding  of  arresting  by 
military  force,  members  of  a  legislative  body, 
would,  at  any  other  time  and  under  any  other 
circumstances,  have  been  regarded  as  a  most 
flagrant  offence.  In  this  ca«*e,  the  Union  mem- 
bers were  doubtless  gratified,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  while  public  sentiment  had  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  peace  and  Union.  None, 
therefore,  espoiised  the  cause  of  the  prisoners. 

The  views  of  the  President  at  the  time,  relar 
tive  to  these  arrests,  were  understood  to  be  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  The  public  safety  renders  it  necessary  that 
the  grounds  of  these  arrests  should  at  present 
be  withheM,  but  at  the  proper  time  they  will 
be  made  public.  Of  one  thing  the  people  of 
Maryland  may  rest  assured  :  that  no  arrest  has 
been  made,  or  will  be  made,  not  based  on  sub- 
stantial and  unmistakable  complicity  with  those 
in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an  arrest 
been  made  on  mere  suspicion,  or  through  per- 
sonal or  partisan  animosities,  but  in  all  cases 
the  Gk)vernment  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and 
unmistakable  evidence,  which  wiU«  when  made 
public,  be  satisfactory  to  every  loyal  citizen." 

The  usual  State  election  for  Governor  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  November.  A  Union  can- 
didate and  a  State  rights  candidate  were  offered 
for  the  choice  of  the  voters,  when  the  former 
was  elected  by  an  unusually  large  majority,  and 
the  candidates  of  similar  views,  for  other  otfices, 
were  elected  by  about  the  same  mtyority.  This 
was  regarded  as  such  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  the  Union,  that  all  open  movements  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Confederate  States  ceased. 

The  Governor  then  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  assemble 
in  extra  session,  at  Annapolis,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember. Li  his  proclamation  he  said,  that 
"  as  the  people  of  the  State  had  at  their  recent 
election  agam  expressed  their  unalterable  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  and  the  Government  of  our 
fathers,  it  is  important  that  the  Legisature 
should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  conform  to  and 
carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people  so  ex- 
pressed, by  furnishing  all  necessary  aid  to  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  suppress  the  unholy  insurrection  that  seeks 
the  dissolution  of  that  Union  and  the  destruction 
of  that  Government."  He  therefore  called  this 
extra  session,  "  to  consider  and  determine  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  enable  the  State 


of  Maryland  to  take  her  place  with  the  otber 
loyal  States,  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and 
Union." 

This  newly  elected  Legislature  assembled  at 
Frederick,  on  the  3d  of  December.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Hicks,  in  his  final  Meesage,  delivered  on 
the  same  day,  presents  an  explicit  statement  of 
affiiirs  in  the  State  during  the  year.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  last  Legislature  is  thus  described  : 

The  historv  of  that  Legislature  is  before  the  coantry. 
Not  only  did  it  fail  to  do  its  duty,  as  representing  a 
loyal  State,  but  it  actually  passea  treasonable  resola- 
tions,  and  attempted  to  take,  unlawfulljr,  into  ita  hands 
both  the  purse  and  the  sword,  whereby  it  might  plunge 
us  into  the  vortex  of  secession.  It  was  deterred  from 
doing  this  latter  only  by  the  unmistakable  threats  of 
an  aroused  and  indignant  people. 

Restricted  in  the  duration  of  its  sessions  by  nothing^ 
but  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  it  me€ 
again  and  again ;  squandered  the  people's  monej,  and 
made  itself  a  mockery  before  the  country.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  General  Government  had  ample  reason 
to  believe  it  was  about  to  go  through  the  force  of  en- 
acting an  ordinance  oi  secession ;  when  the  treason  was 
summarily  stopped  by  the  dispersion  of  the  traitors. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  in  ordinary  times  is 
presumed  to  represent  the  people  of  a  State,  the  trea- 
sonable action  of  the  late  Senate  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates has  apparently  placed  Maryland  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  General  Government,  and  her  Union- 
loving  people  in  a  false  and  unwarranuble  position. 
I  say  apparently,  because  the  votes  of  the  people  on 
the  13tn  of  June,  and  again  on  the  6th  of  November, 
have  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  tones,  what  I  have 
never  doubted,  that  Man'lana  has  no  sympathy  with 
rebellion,  and  desires  to  'do  her  full  share  in  the  duty 
of  suppressing  it. 

Under  the  tax  bill  passed  at  the  session  of 
Congress  in  July,  the  proportion  of  Maryland 
was  $486,000,  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
State  should  assume. 

In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  provide  money  to  pay  the  expense 
of  recruiting  and  equipping  the  quota  of  troops 
required  from  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
mefit,  that  number  was  not  raised. 

Althongh  a  portion  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops 
after  the  month  of  June,  yet  the  Governor,  in 
bis  Message,  says : 

"  I  congratulate  you,  and  the  people  of  the 
State,  upon  the  immunity  we  have  enjoyed  from 
the  dreadful  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  some 
of  the  other  States.  While  carnage  and  deso- 
lation have  stalked  through  Virginia,  EentQoky« 
and  Missouri,  we  here,  in  Maryland,  have  had 
no  battle-fields,  no  wanton  destruction  of  homesi 
no  outrages  upon  helpless  women  and  children. 
True,  in  every  section  of  the  State,  rancor  and 
deadly  hatred,  and  in  some  cases  even  judicial 
persecution,  have  been  openly  indulged  against 
those  whose  only  offence  is  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  this  hatred,  bitterness,  and  per- 
secution have  not  yet  culminated  in  bloodsned. 
The  tread  of  hostile  armies  has  not  interfered 
with  the  calling  of  the  husbandman,  but  the 
earth  has  yielded  more  bountihilly  than  ever 
before." 

The  only  invasion  of  Maryland  which  took 
place,  from  the  Confederate'  States,  was  made 
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hj  the  first  Virginia  troops  which  marched  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  This  force  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac and  took  a  position  on  the  heights  on  the 
Maryland  side.  A  protest  was  immediately 
made  by  Governor  Hicks  to  Governor  Letcher, 
of  Virginia,  and  the  troops  were  at  once  or- 
dered to  withdraw  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac 

The  commercial  affairs  of  the  State  suffered 
the  same  embarrassment  and  decline  which 
prevailed  throngh  all  the  Northern  States. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  was  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen of  the  Union.  It  has  a  general  surface  150 
miles  long  by  50  broad,  although  the  eastern 
end  spreads  out  nearly  90  miles,  and  shoots 
out  a  long  tongue  of  saud  bank  into  the  ocean. 
On  the  north  are  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont ;  on  the  west,  New  York ;  and 
on  the  south,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
It  has  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles,  and  is  be- 
tween 41**16'  and  42°52'  north  latitude,  and 
eO'^SO'  and  73''80'  west  longitude.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation more  dense  than  most  of  the  States,  and 
although  naturally  one  of  the  least  favored 
soils,  yet  its  wealth  is  greater  per  head  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Its  man- 
ufiBM^ring  and  commercial  industry  has,  un- 
der protective  tariffs,  found  ample  and  remune- 
rative home  markets  in  all  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  and  its  wealth  has  accumulated  in 
an  unparalleled  manner.  The  energy  of  its 
people  has  been  conspicuous  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  always  maae  itself  felt  in  the  coun- 
|Cils  of  the  nation.  The  population  has  in- 
creased as  follows : 
1790 878,n7 

1800 428,846 

1810 472,040 

1820 628.287 

1380 610,408 

The  manufacturing  wealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  very  large.  The  productions  enumerated  in 
the  State  census  for  1855,  show  nearly  $300 
per  head  per  annum  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  distribution  of  these  manufactures  by 
counties  is  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the 
population  and  taxable  valuations  in  1860 : 


1840 787,699 

ISftO 994,514 

1855 1,182,689 

1800 1,281,691 


1 
1856. 

186a 

Population. 

Amoant  of 

Popotetlon. 

Tuablo 
VAlurtioa. 

BamstablA... 
Berkshire.... 

Bristol 

Dukes 

E«ex 

Frmnklin 

Hsrar'den.... 
HsmMblre... 
Middlesex...-. 
Nsntucket  ... 

Norfolk 

Pir month  .... 

Boffolk 

Worcester.... 

85.442 
52,791 
87,425 
4,401 

151,018 
81,655 
54.852 
85,485 

194,042 

8,064 

94,448 

61,513 

171.818 

149,546 

18,092,442  11 
12,756.264  99 
29,828,874  18 
762,282  20 
89,848,019  74 

5,088,250  84 
12,12«>,444  68 

7,022,878  84 
58,2<>5.688  71 

l,6oa800  08 
24,244.054  58 
12,884,702  05 
4ai  88,966  82 
40,719,627  78 

86,010 
65,186 
98,811 
4,401 

16^685 
81,499 
67,892 
87,977 

216,484 
6,(»97 

108,165 
66,784 

192,768 

159,&44 

$12,621,201 
24.186,602 
66,994,256 
2,908,194 
84.687,887 
12,448,961 
26,252,668 
17,787,649 

185,458,0(»9 
a875,598 
8.\8n6,800 
29,160,937 

801,201,107 
78,418,160 

Total.... 

1,182,599 

29^820,682  00 

1.281,808  1876,602,264 

The  construction  of  railroads  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  internal  commerce  as  well  as  in 
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the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts.  They  not 
only  offered  the  means  of  che^  oonvevanoe  of 
materials  to  the  best  factory  sites,  but  also 
brought  away  the  goods  to  market  at  low  rates, 
while  they  afforded  the  cheap  and  easy  means 
of  cifculating  labor.  Their  extended  lines  also 
placed  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the 
most  remote  sections  of  the  Union  on  tenns  as 
favorable  as  those  ei^oyed  by  any  other  State. 
They  thus  concentrated  her  enem^  to  pro- 
duce  and  at  the  same  time  extended  Uie  market 
for  the  sale  of  goods. 

The  returns  of  railroads  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1861  were  as  follows : 

Length  of  roads,  In  miles 1,580.60 

•*         doublotntok,      "    842.7T 

"        branches,  ♦♦    168.28 

Capital  paid  In 149,367,606.02 

Debt 18,798,086.53 

Cost  of  roads,  4m!.,  cqaipmeuts 63,272,801.71 

Number  of  miles  run 0,309,474 

*♦        paMentrer*  carried. 11,262,021 

"        tonsfreight 3,521,290 

Total  inoorae 19.016,149.12 

Erponte,  ivorking. 6,880,004.04 

Interest 746,389.14 

Net  income 2,916,411.80 

DlTldende,  reut,  etc 2,624,519l22 

Thus  over  $68,000,000  have  in  Massachusetts 
been  expended  in  those  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  outlay  itself  yields  a  handsome 
interest,  while  it  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  State  wealth  in  a  much  larger 
ratio. 

The  manufacturing  industry  seems  to  have 
absorbed  all  others.  The  agriculturists  have 
apparently  migrated  from  the  State,  while 
manufacturing  labor  haa  been  supplied  by  im- 
migration from  abroad ;  nevertheless,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  commonwealth  have 
been  highly  prosperous  during  the  year  1861. 
Their  products  are  estimated  as  exceeding 
thirty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  season  was 
propitious,  and  the  crops,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  abundant  and  profitable.  The  census  of  • 
1850,  which  gave  the  nativities  of  the  people, 
disclosed  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  Mas- 
sachusetts : 

Natives  of  Msssochnsetta  livinflr  in  Massachnsetti. .  695.286 
Foreigners  living  in  Msasachusetls 299,278 

Total  population 994,614 

NaUvos  of  Massachusetts  living  in  other  States. . .    199,188 

IIow  many  natives  of  Massachusetts  there 
are  living  in  foreign  countries  is  not  known. 
But  only  three-fourths  of  all  born  in  the  State 
are  living  in  it. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  is  large,  but 
official  investigation  shows  that  about  $150,- 
000,000  eludes  a.'ssessment.  Hence  the  real 
amount  is,  in  round  numbers,  one  thousand  mil- 
lions, or  an  average  of  $811  for  every  soul  in 
the  State.  The  average  in  New  York  is  less 
than  $400.  In  other  words,  while  Massachu- 
setts has  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Union,  she  has  10  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  wealth,  a  state  of  things  which  strongly 
illustrates  the  thrift  of  her  people  under  Federal 
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laws,  which  have  given  them  the  monopoly  of 
manufaotariDg  for  the  agricultural  sections. 

In  politics  Massachusetts,  always  strongly 
whig,  is  more  decidedly  republican.  The  vote 
at  the  last  presidential  elections  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  1856,  Fremont  had  108,518  votes.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  19,679,  and  Buchanan,  89,287.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  2,000  less  votes  than  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, and  the  three  Union  candidates  had 
together  8,700  more  than  Buchanan  and  Fill- 
more, united.  This  decline  in  the  republican 
vote  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  approaching  troubles,  which  the  canvass 
developed.  The  views  under  which  the  canvass 
was  conducted,  are  manifested  in  the  speech 
of  W.  H.  Seward,  in  Bowdoin  Square,  Boston, 
August  14.  He  was  attended  by  Gov.  Banks, 
0.  F.  Adams,  and  Henry  Wilson.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  stated  :  "  Here  I  can  play  no 
part;  I  can  affect  no  disguise;  because,  although 
not  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  nor  even  of  New 
England  born,  I  feel  and  know  it  my  duty  to 
confess  that  if  I  have  ever  studied  the  inter- 
ests of  my  country  and  of  humanity,  I  have 
studied  them  in  the  school  of  Massachusetts. 
If  I  have  ever  conceived  a  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  interests  of  these  free  Slates 
in  the  union  of  the  Confederacy,  I  learned 
it  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  twenty-two  years 
ago,  not  far  from  this  season,  when  a  distin- 
guished and  venerable  statesman  of  Massachu- 
setts had  retired  to  his  home,  a  few  miles  in  the 
suburbs  of  your  city,  under  the  censure  of  his 
fellow -citizens,  driven  home  to  his  quarters  by 
the  peltings  of  remorseless  pro-slavery  people, 
that  I,  younger  then,  of  course,  than  I  am  now, 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  my  own  home,  which 
was  not  molested  on  my  way,  to  the  Sage  of 
Quincy,  there  to  learn  from  him  what  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  intelligence  and  senti- 
ment of  the  country  under  its  demoralization 
by  the  power  of  slavery.  And  there  I  received, 
and  thence  I  have  derived,  every  resolution, 
every  sentiment,  that  has  animated  and  inspired 
me  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  all  this  time.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  those  sentiments  have  not  alway;9 
been  popular,  even  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I  know  that  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  citizens  of  other  States,  have  attempted  to 
drive  the  disciples  of  that  illustrious  teacher 
from  their  policy.  But  It  is  to-night  that  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  whenever  any  man,  wher- 
ever he  might  be  found,  whether  he  was  of 
Northern  or  Southern  birth,  whether  he  was 
of  the  *  solid  men  of  Boston,*  or  of  the  light  men 
of  Mississippi,  has  assailed  me  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  doctrines,  I  have  sought  to 
commune  with  his  spirit,  and  to  learn  from  him 
whether  the  thing  in  which  I  was  engaged  was 
well  and  worthily  done.  What  a  commentary 
upon  the  wisdom  of  man  is  given  in  thb  single 
fact,  that  fifteen  years  only  after  the  death  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  people  of  the  United 


States,  the  people  who  hurled  him  from  power 
and  from  place,  are  calling  to  the  head  of  the 
nation,  to  the  very  seat  from  which  he  was 
expelled,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  claim  to  that 
seat  is  that  he  confesses  the  obligation  of  that 
higher  law  which  the  Sage  of  Quincy  proclaim- 
ed, and  that  he  avows  himself,  for  weal  or  woe, 
for  life  or  death,  a  soldier  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom in  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  sim- 
ple confession.  I  desire,  now,  only  to  say  to 
you  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of 
this  conflict  before  you  reach  the  triumph 
which  is  to  inaugurate  this  great  policy  into  thi 
government  of  the  United  States.  You  will 
bear  yourselves  manfully.  It  behooves  yon, 
solid  men  of  Boston,  if  you  are  here,  and  if  the 
solid  men  are  not  here,  then  the  lighter  men  of 
Massachusetts,  to  bear  onward  and  forward, 
first  in  the  ranks,  the  flag  of  freedom.  But  let 
not  your  thoughts  or  expectations  be  confined 
to  the  present  hour.  I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens, 
that  with  this  victory  comes  the  end  of  the 
power  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
I  may  assume  that  a  democrat  is  a  man  who 
maintains  the  creed  of  one  or  the  other  branch 
of  the  democratic  party  at  the  present  day. 
Assuming  that  to  be  so,  I  tell  you,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  the  last  democrat  in  the  United 
States  is  born." 

The  results  of  the  election  were  celebrated 
in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Gov.  Andrew  and 
others.  The  Governor  distinctly  declared  that 
success  at  the  election  was  the  first  step  towards 
carrying  out  the  anti-slavery  programme, which 
had  been  announced. 

On  the  8d  of  December  a  meeting  in  honor 
of  John  Brown  was  called  at  the  Tremont  Tem- 
ple by  the  leading  partisans  of  his  principles. 
This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  citizens, 
and  it  was  broken  up.  The  Unionists  in  the 
hall  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  the  people  of  this  city  have  submitted 
too  long  in  allowing  irresponsible  persons  and  political 
demagogues  of  every  description  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings  that  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  misrepresent 
us  abroad ;  that  they  have  become  a  nuisaDce  which, 
in  self-defence,  we  liave  determined  shall  bencdfor- 
ward  be  summarily  abated. 

A  confederacy  of  the  New  England  States  as 
opposed  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  im- 
mediately projected,  and  plans  emanating  from 
Washington,  were  put  in  activity.  January  5, 
1861,  Gov.  Andrew  despatched  agents  to 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  to  present 
to  the  Executives  of  those  States  certain  doc- 
uments concerning  the  expediency  of  placing 
the  militia  of  those  States  in  condition  for  a 
prompt  movement  to  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  if  a  call  should  be  made  for  troops 
for  that  purpose ; — and  also,  (at  the  request  of 
responsible  gentlemen  in  Washington,)  con- 
cerning organizing  a  national  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  January  8th. 

The  agent  sent  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
was  A.  G.  Browne,  jr.,  afterwards  military  see- 
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retary  to  Gov.  Andrew ;  and  the  Vermont  agent 
was  David  W.  Wardrop,  of  New  Bedford,  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  detailed  for  service  on  the 
Ml  of  Fort  Sumter.  At  the  same  time,  the  first 
week  in  January,  that  these  agents  were  de- 
spatched to  the  New  England  States^  the  volun- 
teer militia  of  the  State  began  active  drilling 
nightly  in  their  several  armories.  There  were 
5,000  men  thus  drilling ;  of  them  8,000  were 
armed  with  the  Springfield  rifle  mnsket,  and  the 
adjutant-general  sent  to  the  War  Department  for 
permission  to  draw  2,000  more  rifled  muskets 
from  the  Springfield  armory  in  advance  of  the 
annnal  quota. 

It  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chosetts  conld  only  at  first  arm  8,000  men,  and 
was  many  months  getting  10,000  into  the  field, 
that  she  was  but  little  better  prepared  than  the 
other  Northern  States  for  war ;  yet  her  nsnal 
vigor  and  energy  finally  triumphed  over  all 
ol^cles,  and  she  fully  met  the  demands  upon 
her  for  troops. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  five  commissioners  to  the  peace 
conference  were  voted  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  Feb.  7,  military  orders  were  pro- 
mulgated to  the  1st  division  to  hold  itself 
ready  for  immediate  service  at  the  national 
Cfq>ital. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Harrison  Ritchie,  of  my  personal 
staff,  said  GoTcmor  Andrew,  was  sent  by  me  to  Waab> 
iogton,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Federal  armv,  and  with  other  officers, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  witn  reference  to  the  despatch 
of  troops  by  this  Commonwealth  for  the  defence  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  in  event  of  anj  emergency 
which  would  render  the  employment  of  militia  for  that 
par])ose  desirable.  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  in- 
sert  in  this  commnnication  the  report  made  by  Colonel 
Ritchie  of  his  mission.  It  is  sufficient  to  state^  that  a 
satisfactory  understanding  was  established  with  the 
General  in-Cbiet  and  an  arrangement  effected,  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  de- 
spatch our  troops,  and  their  way  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  should  be  obstructed  over  land,  they 
should  be  directed  upon  Baltimore  by  sea  (landing 
under  cover  of  its  forta,)  or  upon  Annapolis  and  from 
thence  to  Washington. 

Thus  the  troops  were  drilled  and  equipped, 
and  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
Massachusetts  Senators  at  Washington  were 
persevering  in  urging  npon  the  President  the 
services  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  When  the 
expedition  to  Fort  Sumter  resulted  in  hostili- 
ties. Senator  Wilson  immediately  telegraphed 
to  Governor  Andrew  to  send  twenty  companies 
to  Washington.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day 
the  formal  requisition  of  the  department  was 
received,  and  Col.  Wardrop,  at  New  Bedford, 
of  the  3d  Regiment,  Col.  Jones,  at  Lowell,  of  the 
6th,  Col.  Packard,  at  Qnincy,  of  the  4tn,  and 
Col.  Munroe,  at  Lynn,  of  the  8th,  were  ordered 
to  muster  on  the  Common  forthwith,  and  they 
appeared  on  the  following  day.  On  the  16th 
they  began  to  arrive  in  Boston.  The  first  com- 
panies came  from  Marblehead  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  which  was  the  same  day  the  proc- 
lamation was  issued.  This  town  has  the  repu- 
tation of  sending  the  first  troops  to  Cambridge, 


in  1775.  Other  companies  arrived  by  the 
various  railroads,  all  with  full  ranks.  The  ex- 
citement in  the  several  towns  whence  they 
came  was  intense.  The  friends  and  neighbors 
of  the  soldiers  in  many  instances  raised  $1,000 
and  $2,000  for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 
They  were  cheered  as  they  left  home,  and  fre- 
quently addressed  by  clergymen,  ex-governors, 
ex-members  of  Congress,  and  others.  The 
general  feeling  expressed  was  that  civil  war 
with  all  its  horrors  was  preferable  to  anarchy. 
On  the  16th  Senator  Wilson  again  telegraphed 
for  a  brigade  of  four  regiments.  On  the  17th 
Col.  Wardrop  with  11  companies,  8d  Regiment, 
was  ordered  immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
followed  by  Col.  Packard  with  the  4th.  Col. 
Jones  with  18  companies,  comprising  the  6th 
Reffiment,  was  ordered  to  Washington  forth- 
with via  New  York.  This  regiment  was  at- 
tacked in  Baltimore,  April  19,  tlie  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1775.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  in  Boston,  April  19th,  of  the 
attack  on  the  military  at  Baltimore,  the  pop- 
ulace became  almost  frantic.  The  workmen 
left  their  shops  and  factories  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  and  congregated  in  crowds,  resolving 
to  avenge  the  wrong  at  all  cost.  Bodies  of  men 
from  all  ranks  were  organizing  and  preparing 
to  leave  at  the  earliest  moment,  determined  to 
redress  the  outrage  with  their  lives. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  F.  B.  Crowninshleld 
was  despatched  to  Europe  to  purchase  25,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  was  furnished  with  a  credit 
of  $260,000  for  that  purpose.  There  were  ex- 
pended $251,889  for  English  Enfield  rifles,  and 
$28,617  for  infantry  equipments.  Tlie  remain- 
der of  a  sum  of  $562,488  was  expended.  The 
balance  was  made  up  of  American  infantry 
equipments,  ordnance,  ordnance  stores  of  every 
description,  and  wagons  and  caissons  for  the 
battery  companies,  freight,  repairs,  and  the  like. 
All  regiments  and  companies,  whether  of  in- 
fantry or  artillery,  both  for  three  months  and 
for  three  years  service,  furnished  by  the  State 
to  the  General  Go#rnnient,  with  the  exception 
of  one  battery,  received  all  their  armament 
from  the  Commonwealth.  The  horse  equip- 
ments and  sabres  for  cavalry  were  received 
from  the  United  States.  Of  the  troops  in  the 
three  years'  service,  14  regiments  were  amied 
with  the  Enfield  rifled  musket,  4  with  the 
Springfield  rifled  musket,  and  5  with  the  Spring- 
field smooth-bored  musket.  The  16th  and  2l8t 
regiments  were  at  first  provided  with  smooth- 
bores, which  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
rifled  arms. 

Massachusetts  also  loaned  2,000  Springfield 
guns  to  arm  Western  Virginia. 

The  State  made  a  further  contract  for  5000 
Enfield  rifles,  of  which  320  arrived  before  the 
affair  of  the  Trent  caused  the  interdict  of  the 
Queen  of  England  against  the  further  export 
of  arms. 

The  troops  continued  to  move  forward  rapia- 
ly,  and  6  regiments  three-months  men,  number- 
ing 8,786,  were  up  to  the  3d  of  May  forwarded. 
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At  that  date  the  President  called  for  three- 
years  volunteers.  Of  these  there  were  forward- 
ed 26,176  duriDg  the  year,  (of  whom  4,387  only 
were  from  Boston  and  neighhorhood,)  making 
30,736  men  in  addition  to  2,900  Miissachusetts 
men  in  independent  and  other  organizations. 
There  were  also  11,000  men  enlisted  in  the 
navy.  J'rora  this  number  are  to  be  deducted 
1,622  men  of  other  States  enlisted  in  Massa- 
chusetts regiments.  The  following  are  the 
throe-months  regiments : 


ColoiMla. 

Mto. 

34    Infantrv.. ....... . 

D  W.  Wardrop 

444 

A.  B.  Packard 

B.  0.  I^wrenoe  .......... 

636 

5th        **         

823 

6th        "         .......... 

E  F  Joacs 

6S5 

8th        "        

T.  Munroo..... 

711 

3i   Riflos 

Major  0.  Devens 

322 

Battery 

A.  M.  Cook 

116 

Total 

3,736 

These  were  from  every  county  in  the  State, 
Boston  furnishing  852  men. 
The  three-years  man  were  as  follows : 


Btfiment. 


CaImmIs. 


rUcM. 


1-t Rob.  Oow.lin 

aa Is.  H.  Gordon 

7th |.J.  H.  Wheolock.. 

9th rho«.  Ca»a 

10th  i Henry  9.  Briggs. . . 

11th !W.  KaUdell 

12ih ' Fletcher  WeUlor. 

13th |S.  H.  Leonard 

14th W.  B.  Oreon 

15ih iChadcs  Devens... . 

16:h A\  T.  Wyrain 

17th T.  O.  Amiry 

l^:li ;J.  Barm'* 

IDt'i lE.  W.  IHnk 

20t. W.  R.  l.ee 

21^t 'A.Morso 

22a J.  A.  Ooro  


Bosto:). 


281 

24th 

23th 

2ffth 

27Ui 

28lh 

29th 

lit  Cavalry. 
l8t  Ba'tory. 
2d        " 
8d        " 
4th      " 
6th      '• 


T.  Kurtz . 

•I.  O.  Hevemer.... 

E.  Upton 

E.  F.  Jonea 

ff.  C  I>eo 

W.  Monteltti 

E.  W.  Pierce 

R.  Willlamd 

J.  Portpr 

O.  P.  NIm» 

A.  P.  Martin 

O.  H.  Murray 

M.  Eppeiidorf 


Pilt«fleld  .... 

Boston 

Muriihaeld... 

Bosto  1 

Haverhill.... 
Worcester . . . 

Boston 

U.8.  A 

Hpriiigdeld... 

Lynn 

Rioxbury 

L(H)niIn*tcr  .. 
Concord.N.H. 

Boston 

N.York 

Fitchbiuff.... 
Popperelf.... 
Spnngfleld... 

N.  York 

Fjoetowu .... 


June  15 
July  11 
July  8 
June  24 
July  25 
June  24 
July  23 
Jaly  30 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  28 
Hept.  4 
Aug.  22 
Oct.  8 
Nov.  11 
Dec.  9 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  2 
at  homo 
Jan.  6 
Dec.  25 
Oct.  8 
Aug.  8 
Oct.  7 
Nov.  23 
Dec,  25 


Thu3,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Massachusetts  had  supplied  but  four  regi- 
ments of  three-years  men  to  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  urgency  with  which  the  troops 
had  been  pressed  ui)on  the  War  Department 
early  in  January,  and  drilling  and  arming  had 
been  extensively  c.irried  on  at  a  time  when 
conciliation  was  generally  attempted.  In  the 
same  period  of  time,  viz.,  from  May  19  to  July 
12,  New  York  had  sent  forward  42  regiments, 
86.000  men. 

The  Massachusetts  Ivegislature  met  in  the  first 
week  in  January,  and  Gov.  Banks,  in  his  vale- 
dictory address,  Jan.  3,  1861,  dwelt  long  on  the 
importance  of  repealing  the  personal  liberty  bills, 
on  account  of  their  unconstitutional  character, 
but  repelled  the  idea  of  peaceable  secession. 


Gov.  Andrew,  in  his  Message  to  both  Honsefl, 
sustained  the  personal  liberty  bill. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate,  Jan.  15,  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  Mr.  Buchanan^s  position 
in  his  last  annual  Message.  In  the  House,  on 
the  same  day,  resolutions  were  passed  by  unan- 
imous vote,  tendering  to  the  President  aid  in 
men  and  money  to  support  the  Federal  author- 
ity, and  declariugthat  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  committed  acts  of  war.  A  bill  also 
Eassed  to  increase  the  volunteer  military  of  the 
tate. 

Jan.  19,  resolutions  were  passed  establishing 
the  ofl5c.e  of  Private  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Governor,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  agent  to  Mfdne 
for  a  military  confederacy,  was  appointed. 

Jan.  24,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  reported  that  a  law  to  prevent  search 
for  runaway  slaves  in  Massachusetts  woald  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  committee  reported  that  the 
militia  laws  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  laws. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  voted 
to  report  leave  to  withdraw  on  tlie  several  pe- 
titions for  a  law  against  slave-bunting  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An  order  was  introduced  in  the  House  look- 
ing to  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  citizens  travelling  in  the  States,  which  was 
referred. 

Gov.  Andrew  sent  in  a  Message  to  the  House 
enclosing  a  communication  from  Col.  Jones,  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment,  tendering  the  services  of 
the  regiment  to  the  Government ;  also,  a  simi- 
lar offer  from  Major-General  Sutton  and  staff. 
The  light  artillery,  National  Lancers,  and  nu- 
merous other  efficient  military  corps  of  the  city 
and  State,  voted  nearly  unanimously  to  respond 
to  a  call  for  active  service. 

April  5,  the  House  of  Representatives  nnani- 
mou.sly  passed  a  resolution  on  the  petition  of 
fifty-four  mercantile  houses  trading  with  Hayti, 
instructing  the  Massachusetts  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Haytian  independ- 
ence. 

The  Rhode  Island  boundary  question,  which 
had  been  pending  many  years,  was  settled, 
finally,  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  line,  which 
transfers  Pawtucket  and  part  of  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  to  Rhode  Island ;  and  Fall  River,  R.  L, 
to  Massachusetts. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  amidst  the  public 
anxiety,  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society 
announced  its  annual  sittings  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,  where  the  John  Brown  meeting  had 
been  attempted.  This  it  was  declared  would 
not  be  sufl^ered,  and  the  aid  of  the  Mayor  was 
invoked.  The  Mayor  replied  that  **  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  character  of  the  meeting,  or  of 
the  threats  to  'summarily  abate  such  assemblies 
as  a  nuisance,*  but  if  the  originators  of  the 
meeting  and  the  trustees  of  the  Tremont  Tem- 
ple thought  that  any  thing  would  be  said  during 
the  sessions  against  the  Government,  or  likely 
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to  peri]  the  peace  of  the  citj,  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  distnrbances  which  might  fol- 
low !  '^  He  also  said  that  '^  since  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  evident 
an  antl-slaverj  meeting  conld  not  be  held  in 
Boston  without  serious  and  perhaps  violent  op- 
position, we  ought  not  to  hold  one ;  and  if  it 
was  held,  and  such  opposition  was  provoked, 
he  should  arrest  those  who  called  and  conduct- 
ed ^e  meeting,  as  the  aggressors  upon  the 
public  peace  I " 

There  was  an  attempt  to  hold  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  began  to  speak  amidst 
great  uproar,  and  the  Mayor  finally  closed  the 
place.  About  200  citizens  went  to  the  house 
of  Phillips,  in  Essex  street,  with  the  design  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  was  protected  by  the  police. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Legislature  in 
consequence,  to  take  from  the  Mayor  the  con- 
trol of  the  police,  and  place  it  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernor, but  the  attempt  failed. 

The  Tremont  Temple,  the  Melodeon,  and  the 
rooms  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Building,  were 
refused  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  its  an- 
nual May  meeting. 

In  February,  petitions  from  Boston  with  22,- 
000  signatures  in  favor  of  the  Crittenden  com- 
promise were  forwarded  to  Washington. 

February  6,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  seven  commissioners  to  the  convention 
at  WasYiington,  in  accordance  with  the  action 
of  the  Legislature.  An  immense  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  by  all  parties, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  earnestness  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  was  manifested.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  appealing  to  the  Border 
States  to  remain  faitliful,  and  conceding  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  approving  of  the  Crit- 
tenden compromises.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  favor  of  a  petition 
for  compromise,  which  was  as  follows: 

Tour  memoriftlists  humbly  proy  that  snch  meftsures 
may  be  speedily  adopted  by  Cod^ss  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  our  present  difficulties,  as  will  embrace 
eobstantially  sacb  a  plan  of  compromise  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  restore  traaquillity  and  peace  to 
oar  distracted  country. 

This  was  signed  by  an  immense  number  of 
names.  Similar  petitions  were  largely  circu- 
lated, and  in  some  cases  obtained  as  many  local 
names  as  there  were  voters.  A  committee, 
composed  of  Ed,  Everett,  R.  C.Winthrop,  Chief- 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw,  E.  S.  Toby,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor, 
C.  L.  Woodbury,  went  to  Washinprton  with  tlie 
Union  memorial  of  the  city  to  Congress,  and 
on  the  29th  it  was  presented  to  that  body.  It 
contained  14,127  signatures  of  legal  voters.  The 
vote  of  the  city  at  the  last  election  had  been 
19,000.  Two  days  were  required  to  obtain  the 
signatures,  which  were  those  of  persons  of  all 
political  parties.  The  petition  was  carried  to 
the  clerk's  desk,  enveloped  in  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  amid  the  applause  of  a  large  number  of 
the  representatives  and  of  the  spectators. 


The  Legislature  adjourned  April  18,  the  day  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  having  been  in  ses- 
sion 100  days.  The  events  which  immediately 
followed,  made  an  extra  session  necessary,  and  it 
was  convened  May  14.  A  law  was  passed.  May 
21,  creating  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  war 
debt  by  applying  to  it  moneys  that  may  be  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  and  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  of  the  balance  over  euclj  sums. 

On  the  same  day  was  passed  an  "  act  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.'^ 
This  ratified  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor 
in  relation  to  the  war,  and  invested  him  with 
power  to  arm,  equip,  and  oflScer  troopp,  and  fix 
their  rank  and  pay,  and  to  adjust  accounts  witli 
the  United  States.  It  created  the  "Union 
Fund,"  and  authorized  the  issue  of  $8,000,000 
in  scrip,  bearing  6  per  cent,  coupons,  payable 
after  10  years  or  at  80  years. 

A  supplemental  act  empowered  the  Governor 
to  issue  scrip  for  $7,000,000  6  per  cent,  to  be 
loaned  to  the  United  States,  and  expended  in 
treasury  notes. 

On  the  28d  was  passed  an  act  "  in  aid  of  tlie 
families  of  volunteers."  It  empowered  towns 
and  cities  to  raise  money  for  soldiers'  families. 
A  bill  for  organizing  the  home  guard  was  also 


On  the  28d  the  Legislature  adjourned.  Many 
of  the  members  made  a  donation  of  their  pay 
to  the  volunteer  fund,  and  the  session  closed 
by  singing  the  "Star- Spangled  Banner,"  and 
other  patriotic  sonp. 

Sept.  80,  over  $1,200,000  were  bid  at  and 
above  par  for  the  new  Massachusetts  G  per  cent. 
State  loan  for  $1,000,000. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  fully  at- 
tended, was  called  to  order  at  Worcester,  Oct. 
1.  Gov.  Andrew  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. The  resolutions  adopted  declared  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  transcends 
any  other  question,  and  demands  the  life  and 
property  of  all  citizens ;  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  union  of  all  the  friends  of  the  country 
against  its  pretended  friends  and  open  enemies ; 
declared  that  no  rights  secured  to  loyal  citizens 
shall  be  endangered,  and  that  disloyal  citizens 
have  no  rights  adverse  to  those  who  are  loyal ; 
approved  the  acta  of  the  Administration ;  recog- 
nized the  devotion  of  the  volunteers ;  endorsed 
the  acts  of  Governor  Andrew,  and  recommend- 
ed the  exercise  of  great  care  in  nominating  sub- 
ordinate officers. 

Resolutions  were  also  offered,  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  State  would  rejoice,  when  the 
time  should  come,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  remove  slavery,  and  to  free  all 
slaves  within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies, 
compensating  loyal  owners. 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
motion  to  a^ourn  was  carried  without  acting 
upon  it. 

The  vote  at  the  election  for  Governor  was : 

1860 Andrew,  104,527 ;  opposition,  65,007 

18«1 "  «5,261;  "  81,264 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  San  Jacinto 
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arrived  with  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  and  suite, 
who  were  incarcerated  in  Fort  Warren.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  city  government  waited  on  Com- 
mander Willces,  who  was  entertained  at  the 
expense  of  the  city. 

There  are  in  Miissaclinsetts  some  250  joint 
stock  companies  for  different  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  capital  of  these  in  1861  was 
|l6,O55,800,  and  paid  in  $12,387,661.36. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Stat©  of  Massachusetts  for  1861  were : 

Ca«h,  January  1, 1861 |154,841.6S 

Bcvenuo  receipts 1,138,986.08 

tl,298,827.6« 
Ordinary  expenses 1 ,  103,742.66 

Cash,  December  81, 1861 1135,085.00 

Received  for  several  fuadu  : 

Union  fund  loan 12,217,600.00 

Bale  of  Siaie  scrip 800,000.00 

From  U.  8.  relmburamenls 984,376.00 

Emergeucy  fund 3,201,547.00 

Total  military 16,708,423.00 

Other  expeobcs 1,141,375.00 

♦7,844,798.0« 

A rml ng  t  roops 3.343,694.41 

Repaid  hank« 2,780,500.00 

Binkinsf  fund 984.876.15 

Other  expenses 631,362.44     ^,.^_^_ 

17,789.988.00 

Cash  on  hand 104,865.00 

MATTHIAS  POINT,  on  the  south  or  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  was  early  made  the  site 
for  a  battery  by  the  Confederate  troops.  It  is 
about  fifty  miles  below  Washington  and  is 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river 
suddenly  to  the  northward,  thence  sharply  to 
the  south.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  cannon  from  the  point. 

It  was  here  that  Capt.  James  D.  Ward,  of 
the  gunboat  Freeborn,  was  killed,  on  the  27th 
of  June.  A  landing  was  made  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Confederate  pickets  driven  in  by  Lieut. 
Chaplin  with  two  boats'  crews  from  the  Paw- 
nee and  one  from  the  Freeborn,  containing  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  men. 

Finding  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a 
Confederate  battery  there,  it  was  determined 
to  throw  up  breastworks  and  mount  guns 
thereon  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception, 
should  they  attack  the  crews,  who  were  about 
to  clear  the  point  by  cutting  down  the  woods. 
Accordingly,  the  men  were  set  to  work,  under 
cover  of  the  Freeborn's  guns,  at  throwing  up  a 
sand-bag  breastwork,  and  succeeded  in  working 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  got  their  works  com- 
pleted about  five  in  the  evening.  They  then 
went  to  the  boats  to  go  on  board  for  guns  to 
mount  on  the  work,  when,  as  they  were  em- 
barking, they  were  surprised  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, estimated  at  one  thousand  strong,  who 
poured  in  a  heavy  and  continuous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry upon  them  from  the  bushes  near  by. 

Under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Freeborn  the 
crews  precipitately  made  for  the  steamer,  leav- 
ing a  few  of  the  men  on  shore,  the  guns  of  the 
Freeborn  meanwhile  opening  with  activity  and 
precision  apparently  upon  the  enemy,  who 
were  concealed  by  the  underbrush.    Some  ten 


shells  were  thrown  among  them,  with  irliat 
effect  could  not  be  seen. 

Captain  Ward  behaved  with  coolness,  stand- 
ing by  the  guns  and  directing  the  fire.  When 
his  gunner  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  disabled  him,  Capt.  Ward  immediately 
took  his  place,  and  was  sighting  the  gun,  when 
he  received  a  Mini^  musket  ball  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  caused  his  death  a  few  hours  after. 

The  men  left  on  the  shore  by  the  boats  in 
their  retreat  swam  out  to  the  Freeborn — one 
of  the  men  carrying  on  his  back  a  wounded 
comrade  named  Bess,  who  had  four  mnsket 
balls  into  him.  Only  three  men  of  the  boats 
were  wounded,  and  the  only  life  lost  was  that 
of  Capt.  Ward,  who,  the  moment  the  enemy 
were  discovered,  blew  the  signal  for  the  crews 
to  come  aboard,  and  instantly  opened  on  the 
foe  with  his  heavy  guns. 

While  the  crews  were  engaged  on  the  breast- 
works, a  slave  approached  the  shore  with  a 
white  flag  on  a  pole,  and  getting  aboard  the 
Freeborn,  informed  Capt.  Ward  that  the  enemy 
were  in  the  underbrush  near  by,  one  thoosand 
strong.  8till  the  work  was  continned,  and 
made  ready,  as  the  event  turned,  for  the  Con- 
federates to  occupy  it  with  guns. 

MoKENZIE,  WiLUAM  Lyon,  a  Canadian 
politician,  and  leader  of  the  rebellion  in  1837, 
born  about  1800,  died  near  Toronto,  August 
26,  1861.  In  Dec.  1837,  after  the  capture 
by  the  English  general,  Sir  John  Colbome, 
of  the  village  of  St.  Eustatie  had  quelled  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  Lower  Canada,  but  only 
imparted  new  vigor  to  that  of  the  upper  prov- 
ince, William  Lyon  McKenzie,  then  a  promi- 
nent politician  and  popular  advocate  of  Upper 
Canada,  led  a  body  of  insurgents  to  Toronto, 
and  demanded  from  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  his  consent  to  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  people  and  the 
Government.  Sir  Francis  refused,  and  the  in- 
surgents prepared  to  commence  hostilities,  but 
were  compelled,  from  want  of  means,  to  retreat 
to  Navy  Island  on  the  Niagara  River.  A  body 
of  500  American  sympathizers,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  grnduate  of 
West  Point,  reenforced  them,  and  McKenzie 
established  a  provisional  government,  and  is- 
sued a  proclamation  offermg,  in  the  name  of 
the  new  government,  800  acres  of  land  and 
$100  to  all  volunteers  to  the  army  on  Navy 
Island,  and  a  reward  of  £600  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  govemor-generaL 
The  introduction  of  salutary  refonns  in  Canada 
by  the  British  Government,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence and  unsympathizing  position  of  the*citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States  except  those  immedi- 
ately on  the  border,  disheartened  the  insur- 
gents. McKenzie,  having  been  arrested  and 
held  to  bail  in  Buffalo,  and  subsequently  having, 
with  his  little  force,  been  cannonaded  by  a 
large  force  of  royalists  at  Navy  Island  for  sev- 
erid  days,  abandone<l  the  island  with  his  follow- 
ers and  escaped.    He  was  not  captured,  though 
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»  "  trae  bill "  was  found  against  him.  lie  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  con- 
nected for  a  considerable  time  with  the  daily 
press  of  New  York  City,  and  at  one  time  made 
nimself  quite  notorious  by  the  publication  of  a 
collection  of  private  letters  of  some  prominent 
political  actors  of  the  time,  of  which  he  had  in 
some  way  obtained  possession.  In  1849  the 
British  Government  pardoned  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Canada,  where  the  people  raised  a 
sum  sufficient  to  purchase  him  a  homestead  and 
small  annuity,  on  which  he  maintained  himself 
until  his  death. 

McLEAN,  John,  LL.  D.,  an  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
March  11,  1785,  died  at  Cincinnati,  April  4, 
1861.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  the  West  and  settled,  first  at 
MorganstowD,  Virginia,  subsequently  at  Nicho- 
lasvUle,  Ky.,  and  finally,  in  1799,  on  a  farm  in 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  Young  McLean,  at  the  age 
of  18,  went  to  Cincinnati  to  study  law,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Arthur  St  Clair,  then  an 
eminent  lawyer.  While  studying  his  profession, 
he  supported  himself  by  writing  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county.  In  the  autumn  of 
1807  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren  Co.,  O. 
In  Oct.  1812,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
his  district,  which  then  included  Cincinnati,  by 
the  democratic  party,  and  advocated  the  war 
with  England  and  supported  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Madison.  In  1814  he  was 
unanimously  reelected  to  Congress,  in  1815  de- 
clined a  nomination  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  in  1816  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  in  which  position  he 
continued  till  1822,  when  President  Monroe 
appointed  him  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  In  July,  1823  he  was  appointed 
postmaster-generd,  and  by  his  energetic  ad- 
ministration made  that  department  as  remark- 
able for  order,  efficiency,  and  economy,  as  it  had 
previously  been  for  the  reverse.  The  salary 
of  the  office  was  raised  from  $4,000  to  $6,000 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  during  his  administration.  In  1829 
President  Jackson  oflfered  him  the  War  and  the 
Navy  Departments,  but  he  declined  both,  and, 
resigning  the  post  of  postmaster-general,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January, 
1830.  He  continued  in  this  office  till  his  death. 
Several  of  his  charges,  opinions,  and  decisions, 
have  become  historical.  In  Dec.  1888,  he  deliv- 
ered a  charge  on  *'  Aiding  or  favoring  unlawful 
military  combinations  by  our  citizens  against 
any  foreign  government  or  people  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace,"  having  special  reference  to 
the  Oaradian  insurrection  and  its  American 
abettors.  His  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
in  which  he  dissented  from  that  of  Chief- Jus- 
tice Taney,  is  still  more  celebrated.  It  was  the 
first  distinct  enunciation  from  a  member  of  that 
bench,  of  the  doctrine  that  "  Slavery  was  con- 


trary to  rid  it,  and  was  in  our  country  only  the 
creature  of  local  law."  Judge  McLean's  name 
was  prominent  among  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency  in  1856  and  1860.  His  health  was 
infirm  during  the  January  term  of  1861,  and 
after  his  return  home  his  disease  rapidly  in-' 
creased  till  his  death. 

METALS.  Lalce  Superior  Copper  Mwe%.^ 
The  *' Annual  Review,"  of  Messrs,  Dupce, 
Beck  &  Snyles  of  Boston,  for  1861,  says  :  **  In 
relation  to  the  mining  interests  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  year  lust  now  closed,  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  having  witnessed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  ir^ot  cop- 
per, producing  thereby  the  extremes  of  adver- 
sity and  prosperity.  This  metal  was  sold,  in 
July,  at  seventeen  cents  per  pound,  cash,  the 
lowest  price  in  the  market  since  1860.  To-day 
(Jan.  1862)  holders  refuse  twenty-seven  cents, 
cash.  Before  the  present  stock  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  and,  conse- 
quently, before  the  profits  of  mii^g  in  1861  can 
be  accurately  ascertained,  the  prices  may  have 
advanced  to  figures  exceeding  the  maximum 
of  1857,  or  thirty  cents  per  pound,  payable  in 
four  months.  These  fluctuations  in  prices  have 
not  been  the  result  of  speculation,  but  have 
been  caused  by  the  disturbances  of  trade  all 
over  the  world.  The  ordinary  consumption  of 
copper  in  the  United  States  has  usually  been 
estimated  at  twelve  thousand  tons  per  annum. 
Lake  Superior  produced,  in  1860,  six  thoui^and 
tons.  The  remainder  was  obtained  principally 
from  Tennessee,  Canada,  and  Chili.  The  open- 
ing of  the  lake  navigation,  in  May  last,  brought 
upon  the  market,  already,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  war,  overstocked  with  foreign  copper,  the 
accumulated  product  of  the  previous  six  months. 
The  necessities  of  several  companies  required 
immediate  sales,  reducing  the  price,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  the  low  rate  named  above.  But  the 
disastrous  prices  were,  after  all,  followed  by 
positively  beneficial  results  to  the  mining  in- 
terests. A  most  rigid  system  of  economical 
management  has  been  inaugurated,  so  that 
every  manager  can  give  an  estimate,  closely 
approximating  to  the  truth,  of  the  cost,  per 
pound,  of  ingot  copper  produced  by  his  mine. 
A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
the  machinery  for  profitably  reducing  the  lower 
grades  of  stamp  work,  railways  have  in  many 
cases  been  substituted  for  hand-barrows  un- 
derground, and  heavy  chain  work  been  intro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  the  low  prices 
of  copper  in  the  American  markets  in- 
duced enormous  shipments  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  especially  to  those  of  the  continent, 
where  its  peculiar  qualities  of  ductility  and 
toughness  procured  for  it  the  preference  in  the 
finer  manufactures.  In  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
Havre,  and  Paris,  the  brands  of  the  several 
American  smelting  works  are  as  well  known  as 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  The  exportation  of 
copper  continued  until  the  price  rose  to  twen- 
ty-one or  twenty-two  cents,  (November.) 
Large  purchases  by  the  Federal  Government 
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caused  a  rapid  advance  to  twenty-five,  (Decem- 
ber,) and  American  copper  was  actually  re- 
shipped  from  Havre  to  New  York. 

Since  the  tariff  of  August  last,  Importations 
from  Cbili,  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of 
'copper  from  abroad,  have  gradually  declined, 
and  such  is  the  derangement  of  foreign  com- 
merce, that  the  suoplies  from  that  country 
must  be  comparatively  small  for  many  montl:^ 
hence.  From  all  these  premises  there  will  be  a 
short  supply,  unless  considerable  lots  can  be 
returned  irom  abroad  free  of  duty  till  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  in  May,  1862. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  year  as  the  most 
disastrous  financially,  since  1837,  those  interest- 
ed in  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  may  congratu- 
late themselves  that  but  few  of  the  adventures 
have  been  suspended,  that  but  few  calls  have 
been  made  upon  the  shareholders,  and  tliat 
nearly  all  the  mines  now  in  progress  are  earn- 
ing dividends,  or,  at  least,  are  self-sustaining. 
A  careful  inspection  of  the  published  reports  of 
the  principal  companies  shows  that  the  cost  of 
production,  including  every  item  down  to  the 
charges  of  the  commission  merchants,  need  not 
exceed  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  at 
the  richer  mines,  nor  more  than  eighteen,  or, 

?ossibly,  nineteen  cents,  at  the  poorer  mines, 
'et  the  business  of  mining  at  Lake  Superior  is 
but  in  its  infancy.  The  same  energy  which  has 
developed  successfully  the  lead,  iron,  coal,  sil- 
ver, and  gold  of  the  United  States,  will  yet 
solve,  with  a  similar  measure  of  success,  the 
problem  of  mining  for  copper  in  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  deposits  of  that  metal  yet 
discovered  in  the  world. 

The  statistics,  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1861,  are  presented  in  the  following  tables : 


TMn. 

Ton*. 

Arcraft 

pHo. 
POT  too. 

ValM. 

ToUI   prod  action    of   iDgot 

copper  to  doso  of  1857. .... 

SkipaicQts  of  1S5S 

18,954 
8,500 
4200 
6,000 
7,400 

$500 
460 
460 
420 

4ao 

|9,4n,000 
1,610,000 
1,982,000 
2,520  000 

•*           1859 

♦»           I860 

•*           1861 

8,108,000 

Total 

40,054 

$18,647,000 

The  production  of  the  several  mines  for  the 
last  three  years  in  rough  copper,  as  shipped, 
was  as  follows,  the  weights  of  the  barrels  being 
deducted,  and  the  results  given  in  tons  of  2,000 
lbs.  and  tenths : 


PLAOK. 

ies9. 

18«0. 

1861. 

Keut^fiaw  DUtHct: 
Amyjrdalold,  late  Connectlcnt. .. 
Central 

1*72.3 
5.6 
24.0 

829.4 
6.0 

*8.7 

788 

82.0 

1,254.5 

4.0 

79.6 

7.2 

58 

82S.0 

ms 

81.2 
1,857.0 

6S.0 
162.0 

Clark 

Connooticiit 

Copper  Falls 

272.0 

Eagle  Bl  ver , 

Garden  City '.. 

10.8 

Nnrth  American.. 

88.9 

North- West 

62.8 

Phoenix 

46.9 

Pittsbnrg  and  Boston 

1,496.5 

Bommit * 

% 

Total 

1,9108 

1.910.8 

2.151.9 

PLAOB. 

isst. 

I8sa 

\m\. 

Portage  Lake  JHetrict  : 
Albany  and  Boston 

241.8 
204.7 

*7.4 

.6 

784.4 

8.7 

886.0 

24.0 

456.6 

267.0 

7.2 

7&0 

1,8^8 

4A 

C.  C.  Douglass 

Islo  RoyaTe 

T26.9 

Franklin 

855.0 

Hancock 

Huron 

66.0 
105.0 

Mesnard 

PewaWc 

1.129.0 

Porlago 

So 

Qulncy 

1,791-4 

Total 

1.58ai 

189.4 

15.8 

8.0 

27.0 

".T 

1*28 

1,628.6 

82a2 

93 

22.0 

85.4 

27.8 

847.0 

1.7 

9.4 

8,064.6 

29.7 
4.9 

.. 
41.9 

"7.9 

2,188.4 
727.8 
26.4 

22.0 

652.7 

14.0 

4,706.6 

Ontonagon  District. 
Adventure... 

Altec 

Bohemian 

7.6 

£vergreen  bluff. 

70.6 

FlintSteel  Blver. 

1.5 

Hamilton 

Knowlton 

11.4 

Mass 

Minnesota. 

l,88a4 
SM&O 

National 

Nebraska 

7.5 

Norwich 

Ogima 

*9.7 

BTdae 

81.0 

Boc^and 

4690 

Superior 

89.T 

Toltee 

2.8 

' 

Total 

Porcupine  Mountains 

2.607.6 

8,610.7 

20.5 
7.6 

8.476.7 

Sundry  mines 

* 

Grand  Total 

6.041.0 

8,614,2  1  io.887.2 

The  annual  shipments  of  rough  copper,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  statements  made  to  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  have  been  as  follows ; 

18M,  tons. 1,458 

1854,    "    2,800 

1S55,    "    8,196 

1856,  *»    5,7^ 

1857.  «    5,759 

1S53,    «    6.896 


1845,  lbs 1.800 

1846,tons 29 

1847,    " 289 

184S,    «* 516 

1S49,    " 758 

1850,    ** 640 

1651,    " 872 

1852,    »* 887 


1859. 

18U0, 


7,245 
9,200 


Copper  in  ths  puddling  furnace. — In  the 
"  American  Joumid  of  Science,"  for  Jan.  1861, 
is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  List,  on  the 
effect  of  copper  in  the  puddling  furnace.  It  is 
generally  believed  by  German  iron  masters*  that 
pig-iron  containing  copper  cannot  be  puddled, 
it  having  even  been  asserted  that  when  one 
puddler  wishes  to  annoy  another,  he  will  some- 
times throw  a  bit  of  copper  (a  small  coin,  for 
example)  into  the  furnace,  so  that  the  iron  can- 
not be  made  to  "  rise."  Without  fully  credit- 
ing tins  opiniQU,  Dr.  List  mentions  two  cases 
observed  by  him  tending  to  confirm  it.  In  one 
case  400  lbs.  of  pig-metal  placed  in  the  furnace 
melted  in  half-an-hour,  at  which  time  a  sample 
taken  out  was  perfectly  white,  but  the  usual 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  swelling  up,  or 
"  rising,"  of  the  mass  of  scales  about  the  iron 
did  not  ensue ;  and  by  the  tune  the  balling  to- 
gether of  the  iron  should  have  commenced,  it 
became  evident  that  the  charge  could  not  be 
worked  off.  It  was  therefore  removed,  after 
remaining  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
in  flowing  out,  emitted  numerous  beautiful  bine 
sparks,  which  were  also  produced  by  stirring 
the  metal  in  the  furnace,  and  were  regarded 
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by  the  workmen  as  an  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  copper.  Only  240  lbs.  of  iron  re- 
mained, the  rest  having  been  lout  in  the  scales 
and  slag.  Analysis  showed  the  original  pig- 
iron  to  contain  1*82  per  cent  silicon,  0*28  sul- 
phnr,  8*56  manganese,  and  0*85  copper,  and 
that  removed  from  the  furnace  0*20  sulphur, 
0*48  manganese,  and  0*57  copper,  showing  that 
none  of  the  copper  was  removed  by  the  pud- 
dling. 

Malleable  Iron. — The  same  number  contains 
an  abstract  of  the  experiments  made  in  1857  by 
H.  Tisder,  director  of  the  altmiinium  works  at 
Amfreville,  in  France,  on  the  action  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  on  cast-iron.  He  found  that  mal- 
leable iron,  heated  with  it  alone,  suffered  no 
change,  while  cast-iron  lost  its  carbon  and  sili- 
dum,  and  was  converted  into  malleable  iron ; 
and  suggests  that  the  process  of  annealing  or 
the  conversion  of  cast  into  maUeable  iron,  now 
accomplished  by  heating  the  articles  for  a  long 
time  with  substances  rich  in  oxide  of  iron, 
mi^t  be  replaced  by  a  heating  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  the  advantage  that  the  metal  may 
be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  conversion  into  steel  or  malle- 
able iron.  He  was  in  hopes  of  being  able,  in 
this  way,  to  obtain  large  masses  of  malleable 
iron,  such  as  heretofore  have  been  obtained 
only  by  forging ;  but  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired, and  the  porosity  of  the  iron  obtained, 
demand  some  further  modifications  of  the  pro- 
cess. With  smaller  castings,  however,  the  ac- 
tion, even  when  superficial,  imparts  great 
toughness,  removing  the  liability  to  fracture. 

Copper  in  Canada. — M.  Gauldr^e  Boileau, 
French  consul  at  Quebec,  states,  in  a  despatch 
dated  Jan.  1861,  that  new  discoveries  of  copper 
continued  to  be  made  between  Richmond  and 
Quebec,  and  that  it  appeared  every  day  more 
evident  that  the  beds  at  Acton  were  not  isolat- 
ed, but  constituted  part  of  a  vast  copper-bear- 
ing formation,  the  outcrops  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  exposed  at  many  points,  as  at  St. 
Flavien,  in  the  county  of  Lotnini^re,  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. He  states  the  ores  to  contain  enough 
silver  to  render  its  extraction  advantageous, 
and  says  that  the  establishment  of  works  for 
the  treatment  on  a  large  scale  of  the  ores  of 
Acton,  Richmond,  &c.,  has  been  projected  at 
Longueil,  opposite  Montreal.  To  this  would  be 
attached  sulphuric  acid  works,  so  as  to  make 
use  of  the  gases  produced. 

Zine. — A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  im- 
purities of  commercial  zinc  was  contributed  to 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (vol.  viii.)  by  Messrs.  O.  W.  Eliot 
and  Frank  H.  Storer.  The  specimens  exam- 
ined were,  1st,  Silesian,  2d,  Yieille  Montague, 
Sd,  New  Jersey,  4th,  Pennsylvanian,  (from 
Penn.  and  Lehigh  "Works,  Bethlehem,)  5th,  Vi- 
eille  Montagne,  (such  as  used  at  United  States 
Mint,)  6th,  a  sample  bought  in  Paris,  labelled 
"  zinc  pur,"  7th,  of  unknown  origin,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  11th,  "English  zmc,"  from  different 


works  in  Wales.  The  chief  impurity  of  all 
these  proved  to  be  metallic  lead,  of  which  No. 
1  contained  1*46  per  cent.,  2d,  0*292,  8d,  0*079, 
4th,  none,  Sth.  0*494,  6th,  0*106,  7th,  1*297, 
and  the  English  ones,  1192,  0*823,  1*661,  and 
1*516  respectively.  Minute  traces  of  cadmium 
and  tin  were  found  in  several  samples,  but 
never  amounting  to  ^  of  1  per  cent.,  except 
Ko.  8,  which  gave  decided  indications  of  tin. 
CJopper  was  found  only  in  No.  8,  which  con- 
tained 0*1298  per  cent.  The  occurrence  of  iron 
generally  forming  less  than  0*2  per  cent,  having 
before  been  shown,  Messrs.  Eliot  and  Storer 
did  not  U3vestigate  particularly.  No.  8  con- 
tained 0*2088  per  cent  Nickel,  cobalt,  and 
manganese,  which  have  been  asserted  to  some- 
times occur  in  zinc,  they  are  of  opinion  are 
never  to  be  found,  unless  accidentally,  and  then 
in  very  minute  quantity.  Carbon  seems  either 
not  to  occur  at  all,  or  only  in  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity, llie  presence  of  sulphur  in  extremely  min- 
ute but  appreciable  quantity,  was  ascertained 
in  every  sample  examined.  But  the  most  im- 
portant though  somewhat  unexpected  result 
obtained,  was  that  much  of  the  zinc  of  com- 
merce is  free  from  arsenic,  or,  at  least,  contains 
too  small  a  quantity  to  be  detected  by  the  most 
delicate  tests  known,  and  that  in  many  cases 
its  supposed  detection  by  Marshes  test  has  aris- 
en fV-om  the  impurity  of  the  acids  used— a  result 
of  the  highest  importance  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  cases  of  allesed  arsenical 
poisoning.  Some  specimens  of  the  Yieille  Mon- 
tagne and  Pennsylvania  zincs  gave  no  trace 
after  the  current  of  gas  had  been  maintained 
for  more  than  one  hour  in  the  very  delicate 
apparatus  employed,  which  was  proved  by  di- 
rect experiment  to  be  capable  of  detecting  ar- 
senic when  forming  only  one  ten-millionth  of 
either  the  zinc  or  the  liquid.  Inferior  samples 
of  both,  as  well  as  those  from  Silesia  and  Paris, 
yielded,  after  long  trial,  exceedingly  minute 
traces.  The  New  Jersev  and  English  speci- 
mens yielded  very  considerable  indications  of 
arsenic.  The  authors  conclude  their  paper  with 
a  comparative  view  of  the  origin  and  probable 
impurities  of  the  principal  varieties  of  zinc,  of 
which  the  Silesian  and  Belgian  alone  enter  ex- 
tensively into  foreign  commerce,  the  French, 
English,  and  American  being  used  at  home. 

The  Silesian  is  for  the  most  part  made  fi*om 
the  silicate  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  these  ores 
furnish  metal  of  great  purity;  but  whenever 
ores  containing  blende,  or  the  impure  oxide  of 
zinc  from  other  metaJlurgic  processes,  are  mixed 
with  them,  arsenic,  &c.,  may  be  expected.  In 
German  zinc  generally,  previous  researches, 
confirmed  by  those  of  Messrs.  E.  and  S.,  had 
shown  lead  to  be  the  principal  impurity,  with 
frequently  a  little  caamium,  and  they  found, 
even  in  the  best  samples,  traces  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic.  The  Belgian  is  also  made  from  sili- 
cate and  carbonate,  and  when  made  with  care 
from  selected  ores,  contains  very  little  lead  and 
no  arsenic,  but  differs  a  good  deal,  probably 
from  imperfect  picking  of  the  ores.    The  Eng- 
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lish  is,  in  great  part,  made  from  blende,  and  is 
consequently  among  the  most  impure,  contain- 
ing more  lead  than  any  except  the  Silesian,  and 
more  arsenic  than  any,  except  perhaps  the 
New  Jersey.  The  Pennsylvanian  is  made  from 
silicate  of  zinc,  and  appears  to  be  the  purest 
produced,  in  most  cases  containing  absolutely 
no  impurity,  except  a  trace  of  cadmium.  The 
impurities  in  some  of  this  zinc  appear  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  crust  from  the  furnaces 
for  making  the  white  oxide,  in  which  less  care- 
fully selected  ores  are  used,  has  occasionally 
been  worked  into  spelter.  The  New  Jersey  is 
made  from  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  has  hith- 
erto been  supposed  to  be  especially  pure,  but 
proved  to  be  just  the  reverse,  containing  very 
appreciable  quantities  of  copper  and  arsenic,  as 
well  as  sulphur,  carbon,  and  tin,  but  less  lead 
than  any  except  the  Pennsylvanian.  The  au- 
thors wcpe  unable  to  detect  the  source  of  the 
copper,  and  seem  to  suspect  that,  though  in 
considerable  quantity,  it  may  prove  to  be  acci- 
dental ;  but  arsenic  was  found  in  both  the  red 
oxide  and  the  associated  Frankllnite,  as  well  as 
in  white  oxide  manufactured  from  them. 

Iron  and  Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania. — The 
"  Annales  des  Mines"  for  June,  1861,  contains 
a  report  from  M.  de  la  Fosse,  French  consul  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  progress  of  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  iron  with  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  states  that  1,800,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
annually  smelted  with  it,  much  of  which,  owing 
to  foreign  competition,  could  not  have  been 
used  if  only  bituminous  coal  or  charcoal  had 
been  obtainable ;  that  in  Pennsylvania  91,  and 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland 
20  blast  furnaces  are  worked  with  anthracite, 
producing  600,000  tons  of  cast-iron,  worth  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  least  $10,000,- 
000.  lie  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
anthracite  iron,  costing  $20  a  ton,  the  char- 
coal iron  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  worth  $26, 
the  iron  made  with  coke  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  considers,  from  the  cost  of 
transport  and  inferiority  of  quality,  can  seldom 
compete  with  either  of  the  others,  as  well  as 
with  the  English  iron,  then  costing  $22,  includ- 
ing duty,  but  which  he  thinks  would  soon  reach 
$26,  if  England,  in  addition  to  her  present  sup- 
ply, had  to  furnish  the  500,000  tons  now  made 
with  anthracite.  He  considers  this  to  be  the 
best  iron  made  with  mineral  fuel,  being  appli- 
cable to  most  purposes  for  which  charcoal  iron 
was  formerly  used,  and  ascribes  this  superiority 
to  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  coal,  and 
the  more  complete  volatilization  of  foreign  in- 
gredients by  the  intense  heat  obtained  by  a 
pressure  of  air  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in 
coke  furnaces.  From  1845  to  1855  most  of  the 
furnaces  had  blowing  machines  capable  of 
throwing  in  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  which 
gave  with  furnaces  40  to  50  feet  high  about 
5,000  tons  annually.  Since  that  time  more  pow- 
erful ones  have  been  intro<luccd,  giving  10,000 
cub.  ft.  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  8  or  9  lbs. 


to  the  square  inch,  and  with  these,  a  fhmaoe  60 
feet  high  will  yield  10,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  combustible  necessary  for  this  production 
is  12,000  to  15,000  tons,  while  formerly  25,000 
to  80,000  tons  of  charcoal  would  have  been  re- 
quired. The  cost  of  labor  has  also  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  He  states  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  burning  the  gases,  heating  the  boilers 
and  the  blast,  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
France,  and  that  the  air  is  generally  intro- 
duced at  a  temperature  of  600**  F. 

Production  of  Pig-iron  in  Scotland, — ^The 
number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  Scot- 
land in  1861  is  stated  to  have  been  123,  and  the 
product  of  pig-iron  as  1,050,000  tons.  The 
shipments -to  the  United  States  were  54,482 
tons,  those  of  1860,  77,682  tons.  Scotch  pig- 
iron  is  largely  employed  in  iron  foundries 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed, not  so  much  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality  when  nsed  alone,  as  for  the  exceUent 
product  of  its  mixture  with  our  own  much 
stronger  pig-irons.  No  other  irons  can  be  ob- 
tained in  such  large  quantities,  of  so  uniform  a 
character,  and  so  well  adapted  for  foundiy  pur- 
poses. A  larse  portion  of  the  product  is  con- 
sumed in  Scotland,  much  of  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  steam-ships  and  steam  machinery. 
This  business  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  river  Clyde,  where,  in  1861,  86  iron  steam- 
ers were  built.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron  are  exported  to  Germany,  and  about  60,000 
tons  to  France. 

Meat  of  melted  Cast-Iron  and  some  other  Metals 
and  Alloys, — The  "Annales  des  Mines"  also  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  un- 
dertaken by  MM.  Minary  and  Resal  on  the 
degree  of  heat  required  to  fuse  cast-iron,  the 
metal  employed  bein^  a  gray  iron  made  with 
coke  at  the  furnace  of  Rans,  and  composed  of 
iron  0*9450,  silicium,  0*0195,  carbon,  0*0809, 
loss,  &c.,  0-0046.  The  calorimeter  employed 
was  a  vessel  of  sheet  iron  containing  a  weighed 
quantity  of  water.  The  melted  iron  was 
poured  into  a  pan  supported  on  legs  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  calorimeter  at  the  beginning  and  end,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  and  iron,  being  known,  the  quantity  of 
heat  corresponding  to  one  kilogramme  of  iron 
can  be  calculated.  When  the  iron  was  at  its 
lowest  temperature  of  perfect  fusion,  a  very 
slight  crust  beginning  to  appear  on  the  surface, 
the  heat  developed  was  from  250*07  to  257*72 
units  of  heat.  Very  hot  iron  gave  292*04  units. 
Iron  nearly  solid  gave  224*93.  Iron  cooled 
sufficiently  to  become  somewhat  granular  and 
coherent,  215*2.  These  results  are  but  little 
less  than  those  which  should  theoretically  be 

{>roduced  by  the  quantity  of  fuel  nsed.  Simi- 
ar  experiments  with  other  metals  gave  for  a 
white  cast-iron,  also  from  Rans,  at  the  lowest 
temperature  of  perfect  fusion,  246  to  248  units;, 
though  this  result  seems  to  be  subject  to  doubt; 
for  copper,  very  hot  182*0,  only  just  fluid  189 ; 
for  tin,  at  a  red  heat  47*5,  just  fluid  26*0 ;  for 
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lead,  at  a  red  heat  88*7,  jnst  fluid  16'7 ;  for 
zinc,  high  red  heat  106-0,  just  fluid  68-5  ;  hell- 
metal,  contiUDiDg  20  per  oent.  of  tin,  159*5  and 
IIT'O ;  gun  metal,  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
tin,  at  a  high  temperature,  178*0,  pasty,  127'0; 
hrass,  with  80  per  cent,  of  zinc,  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, 169*5,  pasty,  119*6.  The  agreement 
oetween  the  results  obtained  by  experiment  in 
the  last  three  cases,  and  those  calculated  from 
the  numbers  given  by  their  respective  constitu- 
ents is  such  that  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  melt  an 
alloy,  may  be  considered  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  melt  its  constituent  parts. 

Improvement  in  Iran  ana  Steel, — The  year 
1861  has  been  remarkable  for  the  progress 
made  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  for  the 
number  of  new  or  improved  applications,  and 
for  the  light  shed  upon  the  true  nature  of  iron 
and  steel.  Mr.  Falrbaim,  in  his  address  as 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  1861, 
thus  sums  up  some  of  these :  ^^  A  consecutive 
series  of  chemical  researches  into  the  different 
processes,  from  the  calcining  of  the  ore  to  the 
production  of  the  bar,  carried  on  by  Dr.  Percy 
and  others,  has  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron ;  and  although  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  a  state  of  transition,  it  never- 
theless requires  no  very  great  discernment  to 
perceive  that  steel  and  iron  of  any  required  te- 
nacity will  be  made  in  the  same  furnace,  with 
a  facility  and  certainty  never  before  attained. 
This  has  been  effected,  to  some  extent,  by  im- 
provements in  puddlinff;  but  the  process  of 
Mr.  Bessemer  affords  the  highest  i)romise  of 
certainty  and  perfection  in  the  operation  of 
converting  the  melted  pig  direct  into  steel  or 
iron,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  important 
developments  in  this  manufacture.  I  must  not, 
however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  valuable  light 
wfiich  chemistry  has  recently  thrown  upon  the 
composition  of  iron  and  steel.  Although  Des- 
pretz  demonstrated  many  years  ago  that  iron 
would  combine  with  nitrogen,  yet  it  was  not 
until  1857  that  Mr.  0.  Binks  proved  that  nitro- 
gen is  an  essential  element  of  steel,  and  more 
recently  M.  Oaron  and  M.  Fiemy  have  further 
elucidated  this  subject;  the  former  showing 
that  cyanogen,  or  cyanide  of  ammonium,  is  the 
essential  element  which  converts  wrought  iron 
into  steel;  the  latter  combining  iron  with  ni- 
trogen through  the  medium  of  ammonia,  and 
then  converting  it  into  steel  by  bringing  it,  at 
the  proper  temperature,  into  contact  with 
common  coal  gas.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
a  few  years  these  discoveries  will  enable  Shef- 
field manufacturers  to  replace  their  present  un- 
certain, cumbrous,  and  expensive  process  by  a 
method  at  once  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  so 
completely  under  control  as  to  admit  of  any  re- 
quired degree  of  conversion  being  obtained 
wiih  absolute  certainty.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert  also 
has  proved  that  oast-iron  contains  nitrogen,  and 
has  shown  that  it  is  a  definite  compound  of 
carbon  and  iron,  mixed  with  various  propor- 


tions of  metallic  iron,  according  to  its  nature," 
Among  the  new  or  improved  applications  may 
be  enumerated  the  use  of  steel  for  bells,  can- 
non, railway  bars,  car  axles,  and  even  for  cov- 
ering vessels,  while  iron  has  been  employed  on 
a  great  scale  for  plating  vessels  of  war,  and  for 
cannon  of  unprecedented  size.  Much  has  also 
been  added,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  alterations 
to  which  iron  is  subject,  when  exposed  to  vi- 
brating action,  as  in  suspension  bridges,  loco- 
motive axles,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  its  other  physi- 
cal properties.  A  report  made  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Roe]>ling,  the  engineer  of  the  Niagara  suspen- 
sion bridge,  is  especially  full  of  information  on 
these  subjects,  and  valuable  reports  have  also 
been  made  by  Fairbaim  in  England,  Schimmel- 
bach  at  Li6ge,  and  Bourville  in  Austria. 

Gold  in  Nora  Seotia, — A  range  if  clay  slates 
and  quartz  rocks  along  the  southern  coast,  ex- 
tending about  250  miles  in  length,  and  stretch- 
ing inland  in  some  places  20  to  80  miles,  whose 
geological  place  appears  to  be  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  consequently  about 
the  same  age  as  the  auriferous  and  cupriferous 
rocks  of  Lower  Canada,  has,  within  the  last 
year,  been  found  to  be  in  tnany  places  rich  in 
gold.  The  first  gold  found  was  at  Tangier,  40 
miles  east  of  Halifax,  in  1860,  but  the  quantity 
found  was  small,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1861  that  any  discoveries  of  importance  were 
made.  In  March,  1861,  a  man,  stooping  to 
drink  at  a  brook  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tangier 
Kiver,  saw  a  lump  of  gold  among  the  pebbles, 
and  on  searching  found  others.  As  this  was  in 
a  locality  eminently  favorable  to  mining  opera- 
tions, being  within  half  a  mile  of  navigation,  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  flocked  to  the 
locality,  and  lots  of  60  feet  by  20  were  leased  by 
the  Government.  The  greatest  depth  reached, 
at  the  time  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Howe*s  report,  was 
46  feet,  and  the  largest  nugget  $800.  The 
metal  is  found  in  scales  and  jagged  pieces  in 
quartz  veins,  very  little  having  yet  teen  ob- 
tained by  washing.  The  discoveries  at  Tangier 
were  followed  by  others  at  Musquodoboit,  Lau- 
rencetown  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  near  Lu- 
nenburg, and  at  Wine  Harbor,  50  miles  east  of 
Tangier,  over  a  total  length  of  130  miles,  from 
8.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  and  in  all  probability  gold  will 
be  found  to  pervade  the  rocks  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  formation.  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported from  the  inland  districts  of  Eastern  and 
Middle  Pictou,  in  quartz  veins  running  through 
Upper  Silurian  slates,  but  the  quantity  found 
seems  to  have  been  small.  Mr.  O.  0.  Marsh 
visited  the  gold  region  in  Aug.  1861,  and  states 
that,  though  the  metal  is  mostly  found  in  the 
quartz  veins,  he  noticed  it  in  one  instance  in  the 
clay  slate.  The  associated  minerals  are  chiefly 
mispickel  and  iron  pyrites,  the  latter  being  it- 
self auriferous.  A  few  perfect  crystals  of  gold 
were  found.  Copper  pyrites,  galena,  magnetic 
iron,  and  hematite  were  also  found  in  small  quan- 
tities. At  Tangier  about  700  men  were  work- 
ing claims,  but  at  least  one-third  of  the  gold 
was  lost  by  the  rude  methods  employed.    At 
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Lanenbarg,  though  gold  occurs  in  the  quartz 
veins,  most  of  the  product  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  sand  of  the  l»each,  and  a 
"  dredging  company  "  has  been  formed  to  ex-' 
plore  the  bottx>m  of  the  harbor.  Mr.  Marsh's 
auaJysis  of  a  specimen  of  gold  from  Tangier 
shows  it  to  be  of  amost  unequalled  purity,  con- 
taining 98*13  per  cent,  of  gold,  1  "76  silver,  0*06 
copper,  and  a  trace  of  iron.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  how  much  gold  has  been  ob- 
tained up  to  the  present  time  in  this  region,  as 
the  miners  were  generally  unwilling  to  give 
such  information.  2,400  dollars  were  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  one  claim  at  Tangier, 
$1,800  from  another,  and  $430  from  a  third,  and 
at  Lunenburg  $250  were  taken  from  a  single 

Eocket.  At  Sable  Island,  which  is  more  than  a 
undred  miles  from  the  coast,  a  small  quantity 
of  gold  has  been  found  in  the  sand,  appearing  to 
indicate  that  the  gold-bearing  strata  extend  for 
a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  Atlantic. 

IU$eaTche»  on  the  Platinum  MetaU, — In  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1861,  is  a 
portion  of  a  valuable  paper  on  these  metals,  by 
Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  who  has  for  several  years 
devoted  much  time  to  their  investigation.  The 
material  used  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  New 
York  Assay  Office  and  the  Mint,  and  included 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  Siberian  osmi- 
ridium.  The  samples  obtained  from  the  Mint 
at  various  times,  and  which  had  been  subjected 
to  different  preliminary  processes,  varied  great- 
ly in  appearance.  In  some  cases  the  ore  was 
in  distinct  scales,  rather  whiter  than  the  Sibe- 
rian osmiridium ;  in  a  sample  of  this  kind  Dr. 
Gentli  detected  distinct  crystals,  belonging  to 
the  rhombohedral  system.  Other  specimens 
resembled  a  fine  gray  metallic  sand,  while 
others  again  (derived  from  the  sweepings  of 
the  Assay  Office)  presented  a  heavy  gray  pow- 
der. Nearly  all  the  ores  contained  more  or  less 
iron  mechanically  mixed,  which  could  bo  ex- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  or  dissolved  out  by 
adds.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  acted  powerfully 
upon  many  specimens,  dissolving  portions  of 
the  platinum  metals  as  well  as  iron,  and  even  so 
far  attacking  the  osmiridium  itself  as  to  occa- 
sion a  distinct  evolution  of  free  osmic  acid.  In 
California  the  ore  is  almost  always  associated 
with  gold,  from  which  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  separate  it  by  washing.  At  the  Assay  Office 
the  gold  is  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  osmiridium  allowed  to  settle. 
"When  tlie  gold  alloy  is  poured  off,  there  remains 
a  mass  containing  nearly  all  the  osmiridium 
mixed  with  gold.  This  mass  is  fused  repeated- 
ly with  silver,  and  the  last  traces  of  silver  and 
gold  are  finally  removed  by  treatment  with 
nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  washing. 
The  osmiridium  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
gold  pens,  who  extract  from  it  the  excessively 
hard  particles  which  servo  for  the  points  of 
pens ;  the  rest  is  returned  to  the  Assay  Office. 
The  amount  of  osmiridium  obtained  in  this 
way  does  not  exceed  a  few  ounces  in  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  many  samples  of  gold 


are  entirely  free  from  it  It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  large  quantities  of  the  ore  will 
be  obtained  whenever  important  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  metals  containea  in  it  shall 
create  a  demand.  The  density  of  different 
Californian  samples  varied  very  much;  one 
specimen,  in  large  dcdl  white  plates,  but  slight- 
ly acted  on  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  having  a 
rific  gravity  =  19*352.  It  is  probable  that 
arises  from  differences  of  composition  in 
the  separate  scales.  G.  Rose  gives  the  density 
of  the  Siberian  ore  at  19*8  to  21*1.  Dr.  Torrey 
has  found  among  the  Californian  scales  some 
which  cotdd  be  flattened  under  the  hammer, 
and  were  probably  platin-iridium.  In  general, 
however,  the  scales  are  not  malleable;  some 
of  a  lead-gray  or  bluish  tint  being  with  great 
difficulty  cut  by  the  emery  dust  employed 
by  the  gold  pen-makers.  In  color  the  scales 
vary  from  nearly  silver- white  to  dark  gray.  To 
this  part  of  the  paper  Dr.  Torrey  has  added  the 
following  notes  on  the  Californian  osmiridium : 
**'  For  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Assay  Office,  the 
proportion  of  osmiridium  in  the  California  gold 
did  not  exceed  half  an  ounce  to  the  million  of 
dollars.  Afterwards,  the  proportion  rapidly  in- 
creased till  the  average  was  seven  or  eight 
ounces  to  the  million  of  gold.  Then,  for  a  year 
or  more,  the  quantity  diminished,  but  for  the 
last  year  it  has  been  as  large  as  ever.  The^ 
differences  depend  upon  the  variable  composi- 
tion of  the  native  gold,  and  the  constant  dis- 
covery of  new  diggings.  The  grains  of  osmiri- 
dium, suitable  for  pens,  are  roundish  and  solid, 
not  liable  to  exfoliate  when  struck  or  heated. 
They  seem  to  have  a  different  composition  from 
the  compressed  and  tabular  crystals.  The  pro- 
portion of  them  is  usually  not  more  than  a  tenth 
of  all  the  alloy,  but  it  is  sometimes  as  large  as 
one-fifth.  The  carefully-selected  grains  used 
by  the  gold  pen-makei*s  are  so  minute  that  from 
10,000  to  16,000  of  them  are  contained  in  a  sin- 
gle ounce.  The  very  best  are  worth  at  least 
$250  an  ounce,  and  a  cubic  inch,  which  would 
be  equal  to  about  eleven  ounces,  is  worth 
$2,750."  The  purely  chemical  part  of  the  pa- 
per, though  of  the  highest  interest,  hardly  ad- 
mits of  condensation,  as  its  value  mainly  con- 
sists in  its  minute  details  of  necessary  precau- 
tions to  bo  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ore.  The  process  recommended  is  essentially 
that  of  Glaus,  with  some  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  composition  of  the 
Californian  ore,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs, 
contains  more  ruthenium  than  the  Siberian. 

Dimorphism  of  Arsenic^  Antimony^  and  Zinc, 
— In  the  **  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for 
March,  1861,  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Cambridge, 
describes  a  series  of  experiments  tending  to 
prove  that,  besides  the  rhomboh^bral  forms  of 
crystallization  of  these  metals,  they  are  also 
capable  of  crystallizing  in  regular  octahedral 
and  other  forms  belongmg  to  Uie  cubic  system. 
Arsenic  was  stated  by  Eisner,  in  1841,  to  have 
been  obtained  in  octahedra,  by  snbliming  a 
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mixture  of  arsenions  acid  and  charcoal  powder ; 
bnt  by  repeating  the  experiment  Prof.  Cooke 
found  these  crystals  to  be  merely  arseniont 
acid,  colored  by  particles  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
mechanical  mixture,  like  the  sand  in  the  crys- 
tals of  Fontainebleau  sandstone,    fint  when 
rhombohedral  crystals  of  arsenic  prepared  by 
sublimation  in  the  nsaul  way,  afterwards  kept 
under  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and 
just  before  using  dried  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, were  sublimed  in  a  flask  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, the  crust  produced  was  found  to  be  stud- 
ded with  distinct  octahedral  crystals,  having  a 
grayish  color  and  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  but 
of  microscopic  dimensions.    These  were  satis- 
factorily ascertained  to  belong  to  the  cubic  svs- 
tem ;  and  the  absence  of  arsenious  acid  was  also 
proved  by  experiment.    The  mirror  obtained 
by  tbe  reduction  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gave  similar  results. 
Microscopic  octahedral  crystals  of  antimony, 
frequently  modified  by  the  faces  of  the  cube, 
and  in  one  case  at  least  by  those  of  the  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron,  were  obtained  by  reducing 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen  in  the  same  wav; 
and  Prof.  Cooke  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  mir- 
rors  of  arsenic  and    antimony  obtained  by 
Marshes  test  these  metals  are  always  in  the  oc- 
tabe<lral  modification.    The  best  crystals  were 
obtained  by  resubliming  the  metallic  mirrors  in 
a  slow  current  of  hydrogen,  in  which  way  the 
crystals  could  be  entu*ely  isolated  on  the  surface 
of  tbe  glass  tube.  As  to  zinc,  the  only  described 
crystals  of  the  pure  metal  belonging  to  the  cu- 
bic system  are  some  alleged  pentagonal  dode- 
cahedra  obtained  by  M.  Favre,  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  measurements  were  made,  and  which 
have  been  doubted  by  Gustav  Rose.    The  oc- 
currence, however,  of  brass  crystallized  in  reg- 
ular octahedra,  and  the  accidental  production  of 
brilliant  octahedral  crystals  containing  81*18  per 
cent,  of  zinc  and  18*82  arsenic,  as  a  furnace  pro- 
duct, seem  to  show  that,  even  if  incapable  of 
crystallizing  in  such  forms  when  alone,  a  small 
proportion  of  an  octahedral  metal  alloyed  with 
it  will  predispose  it  to  assume  them.  Prof  Cooke 
remarks  that  a  certain  amount  of  impurity 
seems  to  favor  the  crystallization  of  metals, 
and  instances  the  beautiful  lead  crystals  con- 
taining a  little  antimony  iVom  Clausthal,  and 
antimony  crystals  with  a  little  lead,  as  well  as 
similar  facts  in  the  case  of  bismuth. 

On  the  amount  of  Lead  in  some  Siker  Coins, — 
Messri*.  Eliot  and  Storer,  finding  in  the  course 
of  their  examination  of  the  impurities  of  zinc, 
that  the  zinc  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Mint  con- 
tained half  of  one  per  cent,  of  lead,  were  in- 
duced to  examine  the  percentage  of  lead  in 
American  and  foreign  silver  coin : 

Kind  of  Coin.  Per  eeitt.  of  Lead  In  Cotn. 

1  American  half  doUar  of  1824. 0.801 

SO       *•        flv.. cent  plecea  of  1958 0.209 

10       "        ten-cent  pieces  of  13M 0.298 

S       •*        twcntv-flve  cent  pieces  of  1SAS. 0.281 

Fin«  sllrer  from  U.  8  Assay  Office,  New  York,  I860..  0.161 

1  SrianlsM  dollar  of  17W.  CJaroluB  IV 0.056 

1  Mexican  dollar  of  1829 0.046 

2  Knjrllsh  shilllnia  of  1816. 0486 

1  French  fiye-franc  piece  of  1852,  Napoleon  111 0.428 


In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  zinc  nsed 
in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  was  the  probable 
Boarce  of  the  lead  in  the  American  coin,  the 
authors  calculated  the  amounts  which  wonld 
be  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  two  qualities 
of  Yieilla  Montagne  zino  analyzed  by  them, 
and  from  that  the  best  would  have  given  0.158 
per  cent,  of  lead  in  the  coin,  and  the  second 
quality  0.268  per  cent.,  between  which  limits 
all  their  analysis  (except  that  of  the  half  dollar 
of  1824)  would  falL  They  are  far,  however, 
from  affirming  this  to  be  the  exclusive  cause 
of  this  imparity,  as  some  may  probably  be  de- 
rived fW)m  the  lead  vats  in  which  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  reduced,  or  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid  nsed.  The  process  of  separating 
lead  and  silver  is  said  to  have  been  less  per- 
fectly executed  in  the  oges  of  antiquity  than  at 
present. 

AUoys  of  Aluminum, — Alloys  of  aluminum 
have  been  lately  prepared,  which  seem  suscep- 
tible of  many  anplications  in  the  arts.  The 
bronze,  composed  of  10  per  cent,  of  aluminum 
and  90  per  cent  of  copper,  which  appears  the 
most  valuable,  has  a  color  near  that  of  gold, 
and  takes  a  polish  equal  to  that  of  steel. 
Drawn  into  ho.  16  wire,  the  breaking  strain 
of  copper  was  418  lbs.,  of  iron  616  lbs.,  and  of 
aluminum  bronze  965  lbs.,  a  tenacity  almost 
equal  to  the  best  steel  wire.  As  regards  hard- 
ness, a  groove  for  the  guide-box  of  a  locomo- 
tive made  of  it  was  compared  with  one  made 
of  steel,  and  after  six  months*  wear,  gave 
equally  good  results.  It  rolls  at  all  tempera- 
tures, from  cold  up  to  a  bright  cherry  red,  but 
best  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible,  short 
of  fbsion.  In  rolling  it  cold,  if  re-Iieated  and 
then  cooled  by  plunging  in  water,  it  works 
better  than  if  simply  re-heated,  without  dip- 
ping. 

J^ew  Alloy, — A  new  alloy  has  been  produced 
by  M.  Aich,  of  Brussels.  It  presents  the  ad- 
vantage of  working  as  well  cold  as  hot ;  con 
be  forged  without  losing  its  cohesion;  melts 
very  readily,  and  can  be  afterwards  hammered, 
rolled,  or  punched.  It  is  cheaper  than  brass  or 
pure  copper,  and  may  advantageously  super- 
sede them  for  ship-building  and  many  other 
purposes,  as  it  is  more  tenacious  and  not  so 
oxidizable.  It  consists  of  60  parts  copper,  882 
parts  zinc,  and  1*8  parts  iron. 

METEORIC  IRON.  In  the  year  1846  a  mass 
of  iron  of  over  15  pounds  (642  ponnds  avoir- 
dupois) was  found  7  vcrsts  (4.6  miles)  from  the 
station  Mariinsk mi  fin  the  government  of  Tula) 
on  the  Mo<kaw-Tula  road  (54°  86'  N.  lat.  and 
37**  84'  E.  of  Greenwich.)  It  was  sold  for  4 
roubles  (3  dollars)  to  the  Myschega  Iron  Works 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  tlie  greater  portion 
of  it  was  worked  up  into  axles,  wagonsprings, 
grapnels^  and  other  implements,  until  in  18i57 
Dr.  Auerbach  learned  of  its  existence,  and 
saved  the  remainder  from  destruction.  He  has 
given  the  first  notice  of  it,  and  in  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  it  found  the  mass  to  contain :  iron, 
93.6,  nickel,  2.5,  traces  of  tin,  and  0.9  schreiber- 
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site.  It  yields  snlphydrio  acid,  when  dis- 
solved in  chlorhydric  acid,  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  of  pyrrhotine.  Articles  manufac- 
tured from  this  iron  show  after  etching  a 
beautifully  damasked  surface. 

The  second  one  was  found  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  Missouri  River,  in  Nebraska  Territory, 
25  miles  west  of  Fort  Pierre,  44*  19'N.lat,  and 
100*  26'  W.  of  Greenwich,  whence  it  was 
brought  in  1H57,  and  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  St.  Louis  in  1858.  The  original  mass  weigh- 
ed 35  pounds,  and  the  surface  was  hardly  acted 
upon  by  rust.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Prout,  it  contains :  iron,  94.288 ;  nickel, 
7.185;  magnesium,  0.650;  calcium,  0.350. 
Sulphur,  trace.  Total,  102.473 ;  but  not  the 
least  trace  of  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese,  or 
any  other  constituent. 

Two  masses  of  meteoric  iron, which  ft)r  some 
years  past  have  been  known  to  exist  at  West^ 
ernport,  near  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  have  re- 
cently been  described  as  follows:  The  largest 
one  weighs  from  5  to  6  tons,  the  other  about  H 
tons.  They  are  buried  in  the  earth,  so  that 
only  their  tops  project  above  the  surface.  They 
are  covered  with  a  crust,  containing  cavities 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  meteoric  irons, 
and  have  no  polarity,  except  that  resulting  from 
the  earth^s  magnetism ;  the  lower  ends  of  each 
being  strong  south  poles,  and  the  upper  north 
poles.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  large  piece, 
which  is  about  5  feet  long,  lies  exactly  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  locality.  It  is  intended 
to  bring  the  smaller  mass  to  Melbourne.  In 
the  same  number  of  Sill.  Journal  is  an  acconnt 
by  Prof.  J.  Lang  Cassels  of  two  meteoric  stones 
which  fell  Feb.  28th,  1857,  near  Parnallee,  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Hindostan,  the  smaller  of 
which  weighed  87  pounds,  and  the  larger  three 
or  four  times  as  much,  and  both  penetrating 
into  the  ground  about  2^  feet.  The  noise  of 
the  fall  is  reported  to  have  been  heard  40 
miles  off.  The  stone  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
amount  of  nickel  it  contains — nearlyl7  per  cent. 
— while  the  iron  is  only  about  3  per  cent,  and 
disseminated  in  very  small  particles.  The  sur- 
face, when  filed,  shows  countless  points  of 
metallic  reflection,  the  nickel  being  almost  in  a 
spongy  state  like  silver  reduced  from  its  chlo- 
ride by  zinc. 

In  the  ''  American  Journal  of  Science"  for 
March,  1860,  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  describes 
two  masses  of  meteoric  iron :  one  discovered 
in  1860,  in  Oldham  Co.,  Ky. ;  and  the  second 
found  near  Cooperstown,  Robertson  Co.,  Tenn. 
The  first  weighed  112  pounds,  was  20  Inches 
long,  101  broad,  and  6i  thick,  was  elongated 
and  flattened,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
7.89.  The  second  weighed  37  pounds,  was  10 
inches  long,  9J  broad,  and  5i  thick,  wedge- 
shaped,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7.85.  It 
contained  a  nodule  of  sulphurct  of  iron,  about 
i  inch  in  diameter.    Analysis  gave 

Iran.  Nickel.  Cobdt.  CopfMr.  Phocpbonn. 
(6r  the  first:  91.21    7.81    0.25    trace       0.05  =  W.«2 

»>      tecoQd:        80.69    9.12    0.86    traco       0.01  =  99.10 


MEXICO.  The  Confederacy,  or  United  States 
of  Mexico,  is  situated  between  the  parallels 
of  north  latitude  16®  and' 42®,  and  longitudo 
87®  and  124®  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  United  States,  on  the  east  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  south 
by  Central  America,  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  length  is  nearly  2,000  miles,  and 
the  breadth  varies  from  150  to  1,200  miles. 
The  area,  in  English  square  miles,  and  popula- 
tion of  each  State,  according  to  the  most  recent 
returns,  are  as  follows : 


Statu. 

ATM. 

PopdMioa. 

Chlapaa. 

18,697 

100,250 

66,570 

48»4S» 

12,618 

82,002 

48,5»6 

19,686 

22,998 

16,697 

81S22 

12,042 

2,4U 

29.486 

123,466 

85,721 

16,609 

80.384 

26.505 

62,847 

80,507 

89 

1.948 

8,019 

60,662 

838,028 

144,070 

Chihuahua. 

146,600 

Coahalla 

79310 

Duranffo. .. 

162,218 

Guanajuato 

718A^ 

Qu6rrero  ...................... 

270,000 

Jalisca 

774,441 

Mexico 

978,697 

Michoacan 

491,679 

Nuova  Loon 

183,861 

Oalaca 

625,101 

Puebla 

680,000 

Qnerataro 

l&t,161 

Ban  Louis  PotosL 

868,120 

Sobora. 

189374 

ginalna 

160,000 

Tabasco 

€8380 

Tamaulipas 

100,064 

Vera  Crux 

264,725 

Yucatan 

680,948 

Zncatecas 

856,024 

Federal  District 

200,000 

Tlaxacala 

80,071 

Coliraa 

61,248 

Lower  California. 

12,000 

ToUI 

7,66^420 

The  district  of  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most 
densely  populated,  and  Querataro  and  Puebla 
are  the  next.  The  cities  are  none  of  them 
large,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  the  capi- 
tal, which  has  a  population  of  185,000 ;  Puebla 
has  Y0,000,  and  Guadalajara  has  68,000. 

The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  many  dis- 
tinct races— Creoles,  Indians.  Negroes,  Mulat- 
toes,  Zambos,  &c.  Under  the  Spanish  rule, 
the  policy  of  keeping  up  the  distinctions  of  race 
was  adopted,  and  privileges  were  granted  some, 
and  disabilities  laid  upon  others.  Since  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  all  political  distinc- 
tions have  been  done  away  with,  but  the  natu- 
ral ones  remain.  1.  Creoles,  or  native  whites, 
Spaniards  born  in  the  country ;  (European  Span- 
iards were  expelled.)  2.  Native  Indian  races, 
which  continue  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  whites.  They  are  nom- 
inally Catholics,  and  are  quiet  and  indolent. 
8.  Negroes,  freed  by  a  law  abolishing  slavery. 
They  are  not  numerous.  4.  Mestizoes,  de- 
scendants of  whites  and  Indians.  6.  Mulattoes, 
mixture  of  white  and  negro.  6.  Zambos,  mix- 
ture of  negroes  and  Indians.  The  whites  are 
mostly  found  on  the  central  table-land,  where 
are  also  m«»st  of  the  Indians.  The  mixed  races 
occupy  the  low  countries  of  the  coast 

The  trade  of  the  country  has  consisted  most- 
ly in  the  export  of  the  metals  in  exchange  for 
textile  fabrics,  and  other  manufactures.  It  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners. 
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The  amount  of  the  trade  up  to  the  year  of 
the  last  official  publication,  was  as  follows : 

Inportt.  Exports. 

IQM |1T,780.J»»  |8,»48«»88 

1867 11,3-24,415  11,8(^765 

1356 10,08a.509  8,91&^7e 

The  number  of  those  who  took  out  their  per- 
mits for  residence,  or  letters  of  security,  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  during  the  year 
1855,  was  as  follows: 


Old  Spaniards 5.141 

French- 2,(MS 

English «15 

Gsrmana. 581 


Americans.... 
Oihor  naLiooa., 


Total. 


405 
9,284 


Since  the  States  of  Mexico,  under  Iturbide, 
threw  off  the  control  of  Spain,  the  country  has 
rarely  enjoyed  a  year  of  repose.  Its  industry 
has  therefore  languished,  and  its  resources, 
which  are  very  great^  have  never  been  de- 
veloped. Its  principal  industry  is  the  mining 
of  silver ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try has  prevented  its  prosecution  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  annual  production  is  barely  10 
per  cent,  of  the  yield  under  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion. The  yield  of  silver,  as  reported  at  the 
mint  in  Mexico,  since  1800,  and  at  the  ten 
tributary  mints,  since  their  establishment,  has 
been,  in  value,  $781,000,000.  This  is  the 
amount  of  money  coined  and  reported  in  bills 
of  lading  for  exportation  or  for  exchange  from 
one  mint  to  the  other,  or  from  the  mints  to 
places  of  traffic  and  trade.  Those  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  Mexican  affairs,  must  know 
that  the  contraband  trade  of  late  years  has  not 
been  on  the  decrease.  The  proportion  of  silver 
and  gold  smuggled  out  of  the  country  may  be 
taken  at  20  per  cent.,  which  will  make  $166,- 
804,012  more.  The  largest  year  of  coinage  at 
the  mint  was  1805,  when  the  amount  was 
$27,175,888.  The  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  which  has  been  turned  into  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  to  the  year  1856,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Comonfort,  will,  therefore,  stand  as 
follows : 

Boofv  of  the  conqncToni 1380,000 

Ki-«in1ls  of  Spanish  mlnin?  to  1799 1,974,827,288 

Coinae»4if  thiimintofMuxicofyoin  1800tolS5«.     418.294.46S 

Coinage  of  tributary  mints  to  1858 8<B,225..'*96 

Contraband  since  1800  to  1856 156,804,013 


Total $2,912,531,859 

These  figures  are  the  nearest  possible  to  the 
correct  point.  They  are  lower,  however,  than 
the  estimates  of  many  writers  who  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  labor  in  trying  to  give  to 
the  world  reUable  data. 

Tlie  enormous  amount  of  money  which  Mex- 
ico has  given  to  the  world  is  but  a  fraction  of 
what  she  could  give,  were  the  country  to  be 
for  a  period  established  in  peace.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  richest  mineral  districts  of 
Mexico  are  yet  to  be  worked.  Sonora,  Chihua- 
hua, and  Durango  are  very  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  But,  rich  as  they  are,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  real  El  Dorado  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  Guerrero  is  rich 
in  gold,  as  also  is  Oajaca  in  gold  and  silver. 
These  parts  have  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 


Elored,  and  the  civil  turmoils  of  the  country 
ave  entirely  discouraged  individual  enterprise 
in  those  quarters.  Even  the  mineral  districts 
worked  by  the  Spaniards  are  now  more  than 
half  abandoned.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  insecurity  of  every  thing 
in  Mexico,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  rest  in  peace.  Kever  before  now  has  the 
country  been  so  completely  prostrated,  with  bo 
little  hope  of  rising  by  internal  strength. 

Since  the  independence  of  the  country,  the 
Government  of  Mexico  has  exhibited  only  a 
constant  succession  of  military  rulers,  each  of 
whom  seized  the  government  to  be  in  his  turn 
deposed  by  a  more  successful  combination.  The 
continued  strife  demoralized  the  people,  and 
gradually  undermined  all  security  for  life  and 

Eroperty.  None  of  the  governments,  if  they 
ad  the  will,  seemed  to  possess  the  ability  to 
protect  their  own  citizens,  or  those  foreigners 
by  whom  trade  and  industry  were  carried  on. 
The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  a  brief 
view  of  the  many  laws,  plans,  constitutions, 
&c.,  which  have  formed  the  pivots  upon  which 
the  many  governments  of  independent  Mexico 
have  turned. 

The  constituent  Congress  of  Mexico,  which 
adjourned  on  the  17m  of  February,  1857, 
adopted  a  constitntion  and  provided  for  a 
popular  election.  This  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing July,  (1867,)  and  General  Comonfort 
was  chosen  President  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. At  the  same  election  a  new  congress 
was  chosen,  whose  first  session  commenced 
on  the  16th  of  September,  (1867.)  By  the 
Constitution  of  1867  the  presidential  term 
was  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  December,  (1867,) 
and  continue  for  four  years.  On  that  day  Gen- 
eral Comonfort  appeared  before  the  assembled 
congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  took  the  oath 
to  support  the  new  Constitution,  and  was  duly 
inaugurated  as  President.  "Within  a  month 
afterwards  he  was  driven  from  the  capital,  and 
a  military  rebeUion  had  assigned  the  supreme 
power  of  the  republic  to  General  Zuloaga.  The 
Constitution  provided  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  his  oflice  should  devolve  upon 
the  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
General  Comonfort  having  left  the  country, 
this  functionary.  General  Juarez,  proceeded  to 
organize,  at  Guanajuato,  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment Before  this  was  oflBcially  known,  how- 
ever, at  the  capital,  the  government  of  Zuloaga 
had  been  recognized  by  the  entire  diplomatic 
corps,  including  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico. 
The  constitutional  President  nevertheless  main- 
tained his  position  with  firmness,  and  was  soon 
established,  with  his  cabinet,  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Meanwhile,  the  government  of  Zuloaga  was 
earnestly  resisted  in  many  parts  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  even  in  the  capital,  a  portion  of  the 
army  having  pronounced  against  it,  its  func- 
tions were  declared  terminated,  and  an  assem^ 
bly  of  citizens  was  invited  for  the  choice  of  a 
new  President.    This  assembly  elected  General 
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Nadm*  bf  Law*. 


Plan  of  IfnialA 

Acta  de  Ind<)pendoncia. 

Declaration  or  the  Empire 

Bases  Organicas  de  la  Junta  Insti 

tuyenta 

Act  of  SaDta  Anna,  proolaiming  the 

lUpublic 

PlaoofCasaBfata. 

Acta  Conscltotiva  de  la  Federaclon.. 
Constitucion  Federal  of  tbo  United 

Mexican  States 

Ley  Constitueiond 

I^jcs  (Donstitucionalesdel  Congreso. 

Buses  de  Tacubaya. 

Plan  de  Iluexotzinca 

Bases  de  Onranizaclon  Politica. 

Plan  de  dait  Luis. 

Plan  de  Qua  ialajara 

Plan  de  la  Cludadela 

Acta  de  Rofurmas  h  la  Constitnclon 

Federal 

Plan  de  Jalisco 

Con venios  de  Arroyozarco 

Bases  para  la  Admioistraolon  de  la 

Bepnbiica. 

Plande  Arutia 

Flan  de  Ayatla  Beformado  in  Aca- 

palca 

Estatato  Ortranico 

Constitucion  de  la  Bepublica  Mejicana 

Plan  de  Tacubaya. 

Plan  de  Tacubaya  4  Beformado  in  la 

Ciudadela 

Laws  of  Reform. 


When  EoMUd. 


Feb.  84th,  1821. 
i^pt  2$tb,  1821. 
May  19tb,  IS'ii. 

Not.  2d,  1822.. 

Dec  6th,  1822.. 
Feb.  1st,  1828.. 
Jan.  81st,  1824. 

Oct  4th,  1824.. 
Deo.  Iftth,  1885. 
Dec  29th,  1826. 
dept.  28th,  1814. 
Dec.  11th,  1842. 
June  mh,  1843. 
Deo.  14th,  1845. 
May  20th,  1846. 
Aug.  4th,  1846.. 

May  18th,  1847. 
Oct.  20th,  1852. 
Feb.  4th,  135a. 

April  23d,  1858. 
March  1st,  1S54. 

Mar.  11th,  1854. 
May  15th,  1856. 
Feb.  6th,  1857.. 
Dec  17th,.1867. 

Tan.  12th,  1853. 
1859 


Tacubaya 


Where  ProeUInoed. 


JLotbon  of  the  Lawa. 


Igaala,  Mexico. Au^stin  de  Iturblde 

Mexico iThe  Junta  Oubemativa. 

*•        |The  Army  and  Congress. 

••       The  Junta  Instltnyente. 


City  of  Mexico ISanta  Anna  and  Oandalnpe  Yletoria. 

Near  Vera  Crux. iThe  Imp'l  Army,  headed  by  Gen.  EchATUrL 

Mexico Constitutional  Congress  or  lSi4. 


Federal  Congress. 
The  Congress. 
National  Congress. 
Santa  Anna. 


Hnexotzinco,  Pnebla. . .  iSereral  cltixens  of  Hnexotsinea 


Mexico. 

San  LnisPotosi..., 

Onadal^ara. , 

Citadel  of  Mexico.. 


Mexico 

Guadalsjara 

Arroyozarco,  Queretaro. 

Mexico 

Ayutla,  Gnerrero 


Acapnico,  Guerrero. 
Mexico , 


Taonbays. 

Citadel  of  Mexico. 
Vera  Crux 


The  Junta  de  Notables. 
D.  Mariano  Paredes. 
The  garrison  of  GaadsliO<t>^ 
Gen.  Mariano  Salas. 

Congress  assembled  by  Gen.  Sali& 
The  garrison  of  Goadal^ara. 
Gen.  Uraga  and  C<^  Eobles. 

Santa  Anna. 

Col.  Tlorencio  VillaresL 

Ignacio  Comonfort 

Congress  created  by  the  plan  of  Ayntla. 
Gen.  Znloaga. 

Gen.  Parra,  backed  by  the  clergy. 
Constltntlonal  President  Juarez  and  Cabinet;. 


MiramoD,  who  represents  the  Ohurch  party; 
bat  that  officer  repudiated  the  plan  under 
which  he  was  chosen,  and  Zuloaga  was  thus 
restored  to  his  previons  position.  He  assumed 
it,  however,  only  to  withdraw  from  it;  and 
Miramon  became,  by  his  appointment,  "  presi- 
dent substitnte.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most  atrocious  excesses 
were  continually  recurring.  Outrages  upon 
persons  and  property  were  committed  with 
impunity,  under  the  plea  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  they  were  the  crimes  of  in- 
dividuals, and  not  chargeable  upon  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Peaceful  Americans,  and  other  foreign 
residents,  occupying  their  rightful  possessions, 
were  suddenly  driven  from  the  country,  in  defi- 
ance of  treaties,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  arbi- 
trary power.  Even  the  course  of  justice  was 
not  safe  from  control,  and  a  decree  of  Miramon 
permitted  the  intervention  of  Government  in 
all  suits  where  either  party  was  a  foreigner. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  were  seized  with- 
out laNv,  and  a  consular  officer  who  protested 
against  such  seizure  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  disrespect  to  the  authorities.  Military  con- 
tributions were  levied,  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  right,  and  the  American  who  re- 
sisted the  lawless  demand,  had  his  property 
forcibly  taken  away,  and  was  himself  banished. 
The  wholesale  massacre  of  Orabbe  and  his  asso- 
ciates, without  trial,  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  the 
seizure  and  murder  of  four  sick  Americans  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  house  of  an  American, 
upon  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress.  Mur- 
ders of  a  still  more  atrocious  character  were 
committed  in  the  very  heart  of  Mexico,  under 
the  authority  of  Miramon's  government.  In 
April,   1859,  by  order  of  General  Marquez, 


three  American  physicians,  who  were  seized  in 
the  hospital  at  Tacubaya,  while  attending  u^n 
the  sick  and  the  dying  of  both  parties,  and 
without  trial,  as  without  crime,  were  hurrieii 
away  to  speedy  execution.  Little  less  shocking 
was  the  fate  of  Ormond  Obase,  who  was  shot 
in  Tepic  on  the  7th  of  August,  1859,  by  order 
of  the  same  Mexican  general,  not  only  without 
a  trial,  but  without  any  conjecture  by  his  friends 
of  the  cause  of  his  arrest 

While  life  was  so  little  respected,  property 
was  still  less  so.  Duties  that  were  paid  in  one 
place  were  enforced  a  second  time.  Forced 
loans,  seizures,  and  confiscations  were  ruthlessly 
resorted  to,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  Congress  for  power  to  send  a 
force  thither  for  the  protection  of  citizens. 
The  war  continued  to  rage  between  the  partiesi, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sent 
Mr.  McLane  to  recognize  the  government  of 
Juarez,  if  circumst-mces  should  justify  it  on  his 
arrival.  He  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  and  was  cordially  received  at  Vera 
Cruz.  April,  1859,  Mr.  McLane  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  constitutional  government  on 
terms  very  agreeable  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  laid  before  Congress,  but  was  not 
ratified. 

In  the  mean  time,  trade  fell  into  min ;  the  al- 
ternate exactions  of  the  Church  party  and  the 
Liberal  i*arty  were  destructive  of  property. 
The  Liberal  party  issued  paper  as  a  resource. 
This  was  receivable  for  customs  at  par,  but  fell 
to  40  and  60  per  cent,  discount  When  duties 
were  thus  paid,  goods  were  again  assessed  with 
new  duties.  The  eonductcu  with  silver  on  the 
way  to  the  ports  for  shipment  were  seized  by 
both  parties  when  they  could  get  them.  The 
claims  of  British  people  on  Mexico  amounted 
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to  some  $50,000,000,  on  which  were  manj 
years*  arrears  of  iutere^t  doe.  Juarez  being  in 
possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Miramon  of  the 
capital,  a  British  force  demanded  of  the  former 
payment.  He  gave  biUs  on  the  capita],  which 
were  paid,  and  tlie  ooin«  abont  $1,000,000, 
lodged  with  the  British  Minister.  The  grow- 
ing troubles  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  he 
le&  the  money  in  charge  of  the  consul,  from 
whom  it  was  speedily  taken  by  force  by  the 
Government.  Towards  the  close  of  1860  the 
constitutional  party  gradually  had  become  the 
strongest,  and  Miramon,  being  defeated,  left  the 
country,  and  Juarez  was  sent  for  to  the  capital. 
The  war  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  Presi- 
dent Juarez  seems  to  have  been  more  disinter- 
^ted  than  many  or  most  of  his  predecessors, 
and  in  matters  concerning  general  interest  has 
^own  laudable  activity,  though  that  activity 
has  been  paralyzed  by  the  incessant  wars  in 
which  the  Clerical  party  has  involved  him. 
Thus,  be  has  sisned  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Belgium,  in  which  a  guarantee  of  religious  lib- 
erty is  stipulated  to  Belgian  residents;  and  he 
has  effected  a  reduction  in  the  bndget  which, 
from  fourteen  millions,  has  been  brought  to 
nine,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  numerous 
abases  in  the  Administration.  He  is  exerting 
himself  to  open  outlets  to  the  productive  activ- 
ity of  the  interior,  by  signing  contracts  for  the 
establishment  of  regular  communication  with 
the  West,  New  York,  and  Panama. 

Here  surely  is  manifest  evidence  of  good  in- 
tentions ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  time 
were  given  to  him,  tlie  present  Mexican  Govem- 
•ment  might  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as 
would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  industrious  nations, 
which,  like  England  and  France,  have  always 
re^tted  to  see  that  region,  fVom  the  nature 
of  its  government,  so  inhospitable  and  ill-dis- 
posed to  accept  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
European  commerce. 

Miramon,  on  his  defeat,  retired  to  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  sympathy  with  the  Church 
party,  so  called,  mostly  because  it  respected 
church  property,  which  the  Liberals  did  not. 

The  new  Administration  of  the  United  States 
in  1861  sent  Thomas  Corwin,  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  represent  that  Government  at  the 
capital  of  Mexico.  He  negotiated  an  extradi- 
tion treaty,  and  has  undertaken  the  raodifioa^ 
tion  of  that  treaty  made  by  Mr.  McLane,  and 
which  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  is  con- 
ducting a  postal  treaty  to  its  conclusion. 

There  are  many  large  claims  upon  Mexico  for 
varions  causes,  and  her  liabilities  are  nearly  as 
follows  : 

BrfUsb  bondholders'  debt $60,021,848  00 

gwuiUh  convcDtlon 7,«70i.«00  75 

Eofrilah-Spaiilsh  coDventlon 6,000,000  00 

French  eonvention 868,490  00 

American  elaima,  M  least 10,000,000  00 

Total  foreign  debt |8i».15<M38  75 

The  existing  Government  has  exerted  itself 
to  restore  some  order  in  the  finances.    A  de- 
cree, fixing  its  disbursements,  has  been  pub- 
30    A 


lished.  dated  the  16th  of  August,  1861.  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  different  departments 
are  thus  fixed: 

Fore1(m  relatlbnt |910jB40  00 

Interior l,l»l.«»0  00 

JusUco Wn.OftO  00 

Fumento 69.179  00 

Financa 1.67^684  00 

War 4,746,896  41 

Total  expen«» $8,827,418  04 

To  cover  this  dirfbursemcnt,  the  Minister  of 

Finance  reports  the  following  resources : 

CnKtotns  duties 16,600.000 

Contributlona 406.000 

B«aled  paper 260.000 

Cuatom-bouse  pt  the  district 1.200,000 

Total  reeelpta 17,860.000 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  peen  that  the 
annual  dinbursement  will  exceed  the  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  by  $977,418  04.  To 
cover  this  deficit  a  contingent  is  imposed  upon 
the  revenues  of  States  and  territories,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  per  cent. 

On  the  2Sd  of  August  a  decree  was  issued 
imposing  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  fortunes 
exceeding  $2,000.  Tliis  was  a  ruinous  burden, 
more  especially  upon  foreign  residents,  and  this 
became  a  new  source  of  complaint  to  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  At  this  time  ex-President  Mi- 
ramon was  at  Madrid,  aod  was  present  at  a  re- 
view in  general's  dress,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  cortege  of  the  queen.  It  was  a  public  mani- 
festation of  the  understanding  which  reigned 
between  the  Oledcal  party  in  Mexico  and  ,the 
Spanish  Gtivemment,  and  the  O'Donnel  Cabi- 
net was  threatening  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  Mexico  in  favor  of  the  Church 
party. 

This  project  now  began  to  take  shape  and 
consistence,  but  the  interference  of  a  European 
power  on  the  continent  of  America  was  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  American  Government  in  respect  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  Message 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  December,  1828,  laying  down 
the  principle  that  the  American  continents 
ought  not  hereafter  to  be  the  field  for  European 
colonization ;  and  that  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  European  nations  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  part  of  this  hemisphere  must  be  considered 
dangerous  to  tlie  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  see  any  European  intervention  with 
the  object  of  oppressing  or  controlling  the  des- 
tiny of  an  American  nation,  under  any  other 
aspect  than  that  of  a  manifestation  of  hostility 
towards  the  United  States. 

This  doctrine  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to 
through  all  succeeding  administrations,  but  the 
question  of  the  intervention  of  the  foreign 

Sowers  being  submitted  to  the  Government  of 
[r.  Lincoln,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sist it  with  that  vigor  and  energy  implied  in 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Monri»e,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  with  the  Confederate  States,  but  he 
insisted  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  intervention  in  Mexico  further  than  to 
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guarantee  the  security  of  the  respective  na- 
tioaalilies,  and  to  assure  the  payment  of  ar- 
rears. 

The  condition  of  the  country  continued  most 
deplorable.  The  defeated  Clmrch  party  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  upset  the  existing  govern- 
ment at  any  cost,  and  witiiout  any  regai'd  to  the 
means  employed.  A  prominent  method  was  to 
stir  up  the  people  against  foreigners.  At  the 
same  time  the  roads  throughout  the  country,  and 
even  the  streets  of  the  capital,  were  infested 
hy  plunderers  whom  the  lealers  of  the  Cliurch 
party  did  not  hesitate  to  call  their  friends. 
The  murders  and  torturings  which  took  place 
were  the  work  of  men  led  by  Marquez,  a  noted 
partisan  and  the  chief  hope  of  the  priests,  and 
the  same  who  murdered  the  American  physi- 
cian at  Tacubaya.  When  the  Clerical  party 
exercised  power,  exactions,  arbitrary  acts,  and 
Allures  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Mexico. 
Spain,  nevertheless,  entered  no  complaint,  and 
made  no  effort  to  provoke  intervention  against 
Miramon  and  his  friends,  who  made  forced 
levies  of  Spanish  subjects  for  military  service, 
with  a  view  to  compel  them  to  purchase  their 
liberty  by  paying  a  ransom.  To-day  it  is  on 
Miramon  she  relies,  and  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
Clericjd  party  she  wishes  to  open  access  to  the 
country. 

That  party,  out  of  power,  encouraged  the  tur- 
bulence and  anarchy  wliich  were  the  basis  of 
those  complaints  that  form  the  bond  of  the  al- 
liance against  the  existing  liberal  Government ; 
and'  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  United 
States  Administration,  having  recognized  Juarez 
as  the  constitutional  President,  and  made  trea- 
ties with  him,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding that  he  is  exerting  himself  to  restore 
order  and,  in  a  manner  more  personally  disin- 
terested than  any  former  ruler  of  Mexico,  to 
extend  trade  and  develop  the  national  resources, 
should,  by  mere  internal  circumstances  arising 
out  of  its  own  political  affairs,  be  obliged  to 
practically  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
yield  its  acquiescence  to  a  coalition  to  over- 
throw that  constitutional  Grovernment,  in  the 
interest  of  that  Church  party,  to  the  barbarism 
and  superstition  of  which  are  owing  nearly  all 
the  evils  that  afflict  that  unhappy  country. 

The  American  Government,  itself  struggling 
for  constitutional  existence,  must  witness  the 
onslaught  upon  a  neighboring  constitutional 
government,  and  in  derogation  of  that  princi- 
ple cherished  in  every  American  bosom. 

The  immediate  causes  of  complamts  on  the 
part  of  the  three  nations  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  England  and  France  had  specially  to  make 
good  their  money  claims,  and  to  protest  against 
the  decree  of  the  23d  of  August  last,  imposing 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  fortunes  exceeding 
a  capital  of  $2,000.  France  had  besides  to  ask 
satisfaction  for  an  attack  on  the  person  of  her 
Charge  cTAffaireSy  M.  Dubois  de  Saligna.  The 
Mexican  Government  replied  that,  as  regards 
that  unfortunate  affair,  it  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
as  soon  as  the  fact  of  the  violence  was  com- 


municated to  it  by  the  foreign  Ministers,  and 
that  it  was  ready  to  communicate  with  the 
parties  interested  concerning  the  results  of  the 
inquiry. 

On  her  part,  Spain  claimed  to  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  person  of  several  of  her  subjects, 
who  were  assassinated,  without  the  Mexican 
Grovemment  having  taken  measures  to  punish 
the  murderers;  but  she  did  not  state  whether 
the  blame  of  the  killing  or  maltreating  of  her 
subjects  lay  at  the  door  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment or  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

England,  jnster  in  her  legitimate  resentment, 
does  not  saddle  Juarez  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  appropriation  by  Mexican  generals  d 
moneys  under  ccmvoy,  to  the  detriment  of  Eng- 
land's own  agents;  but,  like  France,  she  con- 
fines herself  to  claiming  proper  treatment  for 
the  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico,  the  efflcacioos 
protection  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears. 

Tlie  three  Gtivernments,  being  in  accord  as  to 
their  claims  and  determination  respecting  them, 
and  having  esa-iped  all  former  difficulties  in  the 
way,  growing  out  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  proceeded  to  form  an  alliance. 
A  European  journal,  on  Sept.  27,  remarked : 
"  It  will  be  said  that  these  three  European  pow- 
ers have  taken  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  North  American  Union  to  carry  out  plans 
which  verge  a{>on  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  For  years,  it  will  be  argued,  the 
Mexicans  have  been  cheating,  and  insulting,  and 
robbing  Englishmen,  but  as  long  as  the  United 
States  existed  in  their  integrity,  and  a  quick- 
tempered democracy  was  on  the  watch  for  an 
excuse  for  a  quarrel  with  England,  we  abstain- 
ed from  avenging  ourselves.  But  now  that  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  are  turned  against  each 
other  in  a  fratricidnl  contest,  the  league  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot  were  foiled  in 
making  sixteen  years  ago  is  revived,  and  "  the 
American  balance  of  power^'  is  sought  to  be 
establistied  by  a  joint  expedition  of  the  monar- 
chies of  Eijn>pe. 

''  This  is  a  plausible  objection,  but  it  has  no 
solid  basis.  The  full  assent  of  the  American 
President  has  been  given  to  the  expedition." 

The  negotiation  of  the  three  powers  proceed- 
ed, but  it  was  not  until  the  21st  of  October 
that  the  treaties  were  signed.  These  were  as 
follows : 

Conventwn  hftween  JTer  Majesty,  th^  Queen  of  Spain, 
an*l  t/ie  Emperor  of  the  French^  relative  ioeomhined 
operations  against  Mexico, 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Einsdom  of 
Great  Britnin  and  Ireland,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
feeling  themselves  compelled,  by  the  arbitrary  and 
vexatious  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  the  Repablic 
of  Mexico,  to  demand  from  those  authorities  more  ef- 
ficacious protection  for  the  persons  and  properties  of 
their  subjects,  as  well  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  ooligatlonfl 
contracted  towards  their  Mi^jesties  by  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  have  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention,  with  a 
view  to  combine  their  common  action,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  have  named  oa  their  Plenipotentiaries,  thai 
IS  to  say : 
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Her  Majesty  the  Qneen  of  the  United  Kinffdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl 
Russell,  Viacount  Amberley  of  AtDoeriey  and  Arusalia, 
a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  member  of  Uer  Bri- 
tannic Majestv*8  Privy  Council,Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  ntate  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Don  XaTier  de 
latnriz  y  Montero,  Knight  of  the  Illustrious  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  and  Dis- 
tinguished Order  of  Charles  III.,  of  the  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Conception  of  Villaviciosa  and  Christ  of  Portugal, 
Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  late  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  and  First  Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Cath- 
olic Majesty,  and  her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Pleniootentiary  to  her  Britannic  Majesty ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Hit 
Excellency  the  Count  de  Flahault  de  la  Billarderie, 
Senator,  General  of  Division,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gioo  of  Honor,  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Ambassador 
fxtraordinary  to  Her  Bntannic  Majesty ; 

Who,  after  hav«ng  reciprocally  communicated  their 
respective  fiill  powers,  found  in  jpod  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

AancLB  1.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  engage  to  make  immediately  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  Convention,  tlie  necessary  ar- 
rao^ments  for  despatching  to  the  coast  of  Mexico 
coinoined  naval  and  military  forces,  the  strength  of 
wbidi  shall  be  determined  by  a  furthar  Interchange 
of  communications  between  their  Governments,  out  of 
which  the  total  shall  be  sufficient  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  several  fortresses  and  military  positions  on  the 
Mexican  coast. 

The  commanders  of  the  allied  forces  shall  be,  more- 
over, authorized  to  execute  the  other  operations  which 
may  be  considered,  on  the  spot,  most  suitable  to  effect 
the  subject  specified  in  the  preamble  of  the  present 
Convention,  and  specifically  to  insure  the  security  of 
foreign  residents. 

All  the  measures  contemplated  in  this  article  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  and  on  account  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  without  reference  to  the  particular 
nationuity  of  the  forces  employed  to  execute  them. 

Abt.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  not  to 
seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  coercive 
measures  contemplated  by  the  present  Convention,  any 
acquisition  of  territory,  nor  any  special  advantage,  and 
not  to  exercise  in  the  mternal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  in- 
fluence of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its 
Government. 

Art.  3.  A  X^ommission,  composed  of  three  Commis- 
sioners, one  to  be  named  by  each  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  shall  be  established,  with  full  authority  to  de- 
termine all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  the  applica- 
tion or  distribution  uf  the  sums  of  money  which  may  be 
recovered  fh)m  Mexico,  having  regard  to  the  respective 
rights  of  the  three  contracting  parties. 

Art.  4.  The  high  contracting  parties  desiring,  more- 
over, that  the  measures  whichthey  intend  to  adopt  should 
not  bear  an  exclusive  character,  and  bein^  aware  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  its  part,  has, 
like  them,  claims  to  enforce  upon  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, agree  that  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  present  Convention,  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  Government  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to  it; 
and  that  in  anticipation  of  that  accession  their  respec- 
tive Ministers  at  Washington  shall  be  at  once  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding and  siting,  collectively  or  separately,  with 
the  plenipotentiary  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  iJniteid  States,  a  Convention,  identic,  save  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  article,  with  that  which  they 
sign  this  day.  But  as  by  delaying  to  put  into  execu- 
tion Articles  1  and  2  of  the  present  Convention  the 
high  contracting  parties  would  incur  a  risk  of  failing 
in  the  object  which  they  desire  to  attain,  they  have 


agreed  not  to  defer,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
commencement  of  the  above-mentioned  operations  be- 
yond the  time  at  which  their  combined  forces  can  be 
aasembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Art.  5.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  rati6cations  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  London 
within  fifteen  days. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  it,  and  have  aflixed  thereto  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  in  triplicate,  the  81st  day  of  the 
month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1861. 


m 


RUSSELL. 

XAVIER  DE  ISTURIZ. 

FLAHAULT. 


It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  existence  of  ad- 
ditional secret  articleis  to  which  France  and 
Spain  are  parties,  to  the  exclusion  of  England, 
has  been  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Eafopean 
joarnals^  but  lacks  confirmation. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  Spanish  queen, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Cortez,  remarked  in  her 
speech: 

Gentlemen  Senators  and  Deputies:  Yon  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  our  difference  with  Venetuela  has 
ended  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  Just  reparation  has 
been  made  to  our  country  for  oflleuces  perpetrated 
against  it,  and  important  guarantees  will  prevent  the 
repetition  of  similar  misd^ds. 

Disorder  and  excess  have  reached  their  height  in  the 
unfortunate  country  of  Mexico.  Treaties  having  been 
violated  and  rights  forgotten,  my  subjects  having  been 
exposed  to  serious  atucks  and  continual  dangers,  it 
became  indispensable  at  length  to  make  an  example  of 
salutary  Hf^r. 

With  this  object  my  (Sovemment  has  made  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  when  two  great  nations  found 
that  they  had  to  complain  of  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  Our  wrongs  were 
common ;  our  action  should  be  joint.  My  Government 
desired  as  much.  Proper  steps  for  this  purpose  were 
at  first  favorable:  but  the  result  did  not  correspond 
with  the  desires  or  the  other  two  nations. 

Subsequently  France,  England,  and  Spain  arranged 
together  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which  was  due  to 
them ;  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  offences  which 
scandalized  the  world  and  outraged  humanity.  Thus 
the  designs  will  be  accomplished,  the  execution  of 
which  has  been  the  constant  object  of  my  Government. 
At  the  proper  time  an  account  will  be  rendered  to  joa 
of  the  Convention  which,  with  this  object,  has  been 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  three  powers. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  announced  to  be 
as  follows: 

"The  three  allied  powers  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  wasting  powder  and  shot  by  wag- 
ing territorial  war  upon  Mexico.  To  land  a 
military  force  and  advance  upon  tho  capital  is 
altosrether  out  of  their  contemplation.  Their  in- 
tention is  to  send  a  combined  naval  force  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  force  will  blockade, 
and  will  temporarily  occupy,  the  principal 
ports  up  the  Gulf,  such  as  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  plan  agreed  upon 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  outstanding  claims  is 
this:  The  allied  powers  will  sequestrate  the 
custom  revenue  of  the  ports  in  question.  They 
will  char^re  their  consuls  jointly  to  collect  these 
revenues  at  the  different  p(»rts,  and  these  con- 
suls acting  together  will  form  an  international 
commission  constituted  for  the  purpose  at  each 
port.  No  ship  will  be  allowed  to  enter  or  clear  at 
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the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico.  &c.,  without 
the  authority  of  the  consuls,  who  will  them- 
selves receive  the  customs  dues  on  such  en- 
trances and  clearances.  They  will  throw  the 
proceeds  into  a  common  treasury  of  their  own 
at  each  port  They  will  retain  6  per  cent.,  and 
will  pay  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Mexican 
customs  revenue.  The  Gulf  is  very  large.  The 
ahove  arrangements  will  continue  until  all 
claims  shall  liave  heen  discharged.  A  bhip  of 
war  in  the  roadsteads  in  each  of  these  ports 
will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  allied  consuls.  If  the  Mexican  Government 
should  unexpectedly  s^t  the  three  allied  powers 
at  defiance,  an  effective  hlockade  would  bo  in- 
stantly established." 

The  force  contributed  by  each  power  was  as 
follows : 

The  only  British  ships-of-war  sent  specially  for 
service  in  the  expedition  against  Mexico  were 
the  Conqueror,  (99,)  Donegal,  (99,)  Sanspareil, 
(70,)  and  Phajton,  (51.)  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  British  squadron  on  the  North  American 
and  West  Indian  station,  including  the  vessels 
named,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
Alexander  Milne.  The  entire  naval  force  thus 
at  his  comma!id  consisted  of  29  vessels,  carry- 
ing 836  guns,  and  manned  by  9,623  men. 

The  English  sent  out  no  exclusive  military 
branch  to  their  Mexican  expedition.  The  only 
force,  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  sailors 
and  marines  on  board  war  ships  consisted  of  a 
detachment  of  royal  marines,  (infantry  and  ar- 
tillery,) numbering  some  800  oflBcers  and  men. 

The  French  part  of  the  expedition  was  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  De  La  Graviere.  All 
the  vessels  loft  Toulon  and  Brest  on  Nov.  20th. 
The  military  portion  embarked  at  Algerian 
ports.  The  Massena,  flagship,  took  500  Zouaves 
at  Oran.  The  number  of  vessels  was  14,  car- 
rying 814  guns,  and  4,058  men. 

The  French  military  branch  of  the  Mexican 
expedition  consbted  of  1  battalion  2(1  Regiment 
Zouaves;  1  mounted  company  2d  Regiment 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  a  detachment  of  artillery ; 
a  detachment  of  engineers.  These  troops  were 
all  taken  from  the  army  in  Algeria.  They 
were  embarked  in  theAube  and  Alussena  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  November. 

Number  in  all 8,000 

Add  sailors  and  marines 4,058 

Total  men 7,058 

The  first  division  of  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed 
from  Havana  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  28th  of 
November;  the  sec<md  division  on  the  1st  of 
December,  and  the  third  on  the  second.  They 
preceded  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Gen.  Prim, 
who  left  Cadiz  in  the  UUoa  on  the  22J  of  N«»- 
vember.  The  transports  employed  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  convey  troops  to 
Mexico  included  some  20  vessels.  The  naval 
portion  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  expedition 
consisted  of  18  vessels,  carrying  461  guns  and 
5,250  men. 

The  military  branch  of  the  Spanish  expedi* 


tion  consisted  of  2  battalions  of  Chasseurs;  1st 
battalion  cf  the  infantry  regiment  Napides;  1st 
battalion  of  the  infantry  regiment  of  Cuba ;  4 
companies  of  the  1st  battalion  of  Ni^oles;  4 
companies  of  the  2d  battalion  del  liey. 

Total  military  force 6,000 

Add  sailors  and  marines 5,250 

Total ll^SSa 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Mexico  was  dis- 
cussed early  in  8epteml)er,  and  a  rumor  pre- 
vailed that  Don  Juan  de  Borbon  was  to  be 
selected  as  the  future  sovereign.  This  rumor 
induced  that  gentleroiin  to  publish  a  card  declin- 
ing the  proposed  honor. 

The  expedition  being  ready,  all  the  Spanish 
fleet  left  Havana,  and  at  11  o*clock,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  arrived  oflf  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  12th 
two  oflScers  had  an  interview  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  replied  that,  in  obedience  to  orders 
received  from  his  Government,  ho  had  pub- 
lished that  morning  a  proclamation  requiring 
that  all  the  forces  should  abandon  the  city 
and  the  f  )rts;  that  no  resistance  would  bo  of- 
fered to  the  entry  of  the  expeditionanr  army, 
nor  to  the  occupation  of  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing this  lie  desired  to  reply  officially  within 
the  twenty-four  hours  given  him. 

Accordingly  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  he  replied 
that  he  was  abandoning  the  place  and  retiring 
with  his  troops. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  taking  advan- 
tage of  some  hours  of  calm  weather,  Brigadier- 
General  Don  Carlos  Vargas,  8econ<l  in  command 
of  the  expeditionnry  forces,  wh(»  had  been  ap- 
pointed Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  the  city, 
disembarked  with  Captain  Joaquin  Ibanez  and 
the  second  officer  of  the  frigate  Petronila,  two 
aids  and  some  officers  of  the  staff,  engineers  and 
artillery.  All  were  cordially  received  by  the 
multitude,  wliich  crowded  the  wharf,  and  by  a 
committee  of  the  city  government.  Captain 
Don  Rafael  Arias  wa-^  appointed  Governor  of 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  The  following  proclamation 
was  issued : 

PBOCLAMATIOir  TO  THB  PIOPLI  Or  VESA  CBUX. 

Ybba  Cruzans:  The  Spanish  troops  that  occupy 
your  citv  do  not  come  for  conquest  nor  interested  mo- 
tives, the  duty  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  treaties  and  violence  committed 
against  our  coaotrymen,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for 
guarantees  that  such  outrages  shall  not  be  repeated, 
alone  bring  them.  Until  these  objects  have  been  at- 
tained, here  and  wherever  events  may  lead  it,  the 
Spanish  army,  with  ita  rigoroas  disciphne,  will  know 
bow  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  at  whatever  cost; 
to  protect  peaceful  inhabitants,  'and  chastise,  with 
severitv,  the  disturbers  of  order,  subjecting  them  to 
the  military  committee  which  shall  be  appointed  to 
proceed  against  all  classes  of  delinquents. 

Vera  Cruzans,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  You 
know  the  Sp.inisti  soldier,  and  your  very  attitude  has 
just  proven  it  to  me.  Devote  yourselves,  therefore,  to 
your  business,  and  contide  in  what  will  be  the  mateat 
satisfaction  for  this  armv,  after  having  fulfilled  the 
mission  with  which  the  Queen  has  intrusted  it,  to  re- 
turn to  their  country  in  the  assurance  of  hsvinff  dc 
•erved  your  friendship.  MANUEL  GASSETT, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Spauiah  f  orceii 

Ybba  Cbuz,  Dec  17, 1S61. 
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On  the  same  daj  the  city  was  dedared  nnder 
martial  law. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mexicans  in  tlie  interior 
had  been  expecting  tlie  allied  fleet  at  Vera  Crnz 
and  Tampico.  The  general  feeling  throoffbont 
the  coautrj  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
defiance  to  Spain.  All  the  usual  factions  and 
feuds  in  the  nation  app'eared  to  be  giving  way 
to  the  sentiment  of  united  resistance  to  their 
common  enemy ;  and  their  frequent  remark  was, 
that  if  the  Spaniards  came  alone  they  would  be 
heartily  welcomed.  No  resistance  would  be 
made  at  Vera  Oruz.  In  fact,  San  Juan  d^UIloa 
was  dismantled  and  her  guns  taken  inland.  Ap- 
parently a  most  detennined  opposition  would  be 
made  to  any  Spanish  invasion  of  their  country. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral issued  the  following : 

PBOCLAJIATIOX  OF  THB  MKXICAIf  GEXIB4L  UIUOA. 
Hba,d-qvartes8,  TiBA  Crfz,  I>€C.  12,  1S61. 

Considering  that  a  foreign  armed  force  has  appeared 
in  the  waters  of  the  Qulf,  and  that  the  Mexican  soil 
may  be  iavaded  at  any  momeot ;  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  supreme  Government  has'  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  of  Vera  Cnii  and  Fortress  of  Ulloa ;  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  Mexican  to  rush  to  the  defence  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  territory,  I  hara 
resolved  to  decree : 

AjrncLB  1.  From  the  moment  the  foreign  armed 
force  disembarks,  of  whatever  nation  it  majr  be,  all 
communication  is  forbidden  the  citizens  of  this  place, 
whether  from  without,  inwards,  or  viet  vertOf  unless 
with  a  passport  from  thrae  head-quarters. 
^  2.  The  transgressors  of  this  regulation  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  spies,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

8.  Communication  with  the  points  occupied  by  the 
invaders  is  also  forbidden.  The  individual  who  shall 
be  apprehended  between  the  lines  of  operations  shall 
likewise  be  treated  as  a  spy. 

4.  Those  who  should  transgress,  for  the  purpose  of 
fbmishins  victuals  or  other  succor  to  the  enemy,  shall 
be  considered  as  traitors  to  the  country,  forfeiting 
whatever  may  be  found  in  their  possession,  all  other 
property  of  theirs  besides  being  confiscated. 

5.  It  being  ordered  that  cattle  and  all  other  kinds 
of  animals  be  withdrawn  immediately  from  whatever 
point  a  foreign  force  may  occupy,  all  objects  of  that 
nature,  which  may  be  found  within  a  radius  of  eight 
lei^es  twenty-foar  hours  after  the  occupation  of  said 
point,  shall  be  considered  as  public  property,  seized 
oy  the  national  forces,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  Govern- 
ment storehouse,  without  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  owner  for  his  disobedience  being  intenered  with. 

6.  Within  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
publication  of  this  decree,  the  owners  of  horses  in  this 
city  shall  send  them  inward  to  a  distance  of  eight 
leagues  fi-om  the  coast,  or  those  who  prefer  shall  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  Chief  of  the  Treasurjr  Depart- 
ment that  he  may  purchase  them  for  the  national  ser> 
yice.  Those  who  allow  the  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse 
without  having  done  one  or  the  other,  shall  be  punished 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  their  horses  taken 
from  them. 

7.  Within  the  period  of  twenty-fonr  hours  owners  of 
mnles  shall  present  themselves  in  the  Mayor's  office  to 

g've  a  statement  of  the  number  of  beasts  they  have  in 
e  city,  and  the  places  wherein  they  are  kept.  Those 
who  act  contrary  to  this  regulation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article. 

8.  The  Mexican  citizen  who,  failing  in  his  duty,  shall 
not  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  remain  in 
the  enemy's  ranks,  shall  be  considered  as  a  traitor. 

JOSE  LOPEZ  URAGA. 

On  the  27tli  of  December  four  vessels  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  expedition  arrived.  They 


were  the  screw  sliip-of-the-line  Massena,  with 
Yice-Admiral  M.  Julien  de  la  Gravi^re  and 
tro<tp8  on  board,  and  the  frigates  La  Guerri^re, 
UAnlente,  and  UAstr^e,  There  was  a  rumor 
that  the  English,  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  would  withdraw  from  all 
active  participation  in  the  affuirs  of  Mexico. 
The  apprehended  diflScnlty  with  the  United 
States  was,  however,  adjusted. 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  possession  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  French 
and  English  fleets  made  their  appearance. 
Most  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  except  Marquez, 
submitted  to  the  Government.  General  Gusseit 
confined  himself  to  Vera  Oruz,  and  Uraga  prom- 
ised that  he  would  not  attack  him  there,  but 
that  he  mnst  not  attempt  to  move  inland. 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  northern  interior 
States  of  the  American  Union,  admitted  in 
1837.  is  situated  between  lat  41°  40'  and  48° 
20'  N.,  and  long.  82°  25'  and  90°  34'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  land  area  is  5<(,243  square 
miles,  or  85,995,520  acres.  Population  in 
1860,  749,112.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Superior, which  separates  it  from  British  Amer- 
ica; E.  by  St.  Mary's  Strait  or  River,  Lake 
Huron,  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit 
River,  and  Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  W.  by  Lake  Michigan,  the  Menomenee  and 
Montreal  rivers,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  lying 
between  their  head-waters.  It  is  divided  into 
73  counties.  The  valuation  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  its  citizens  in  1850  was 
$59,787,265;  in  1860,  $257,168,988. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  on  the  2d 
of  January,  1861,  and  the  retiring  Governor, 
Wisiier,  delivered  his  annual  Message  to  both 
Houses,  in  which  he  took  strong  ground  against 
the  right  of  secession,  charged  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  misrepresenting  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  attrib- 
uteil  the  present  sectional  excitement  to  mis- 
representation by  the  northern  democratic 
press,  as  to  the  intentions  and  designs  of  that 
party. 

In  relation  to  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  of 
this  State,  he  said,  if  they  were  unconstitution- 
al and  in  conflict  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
they  should  be  repealed ;  but  said :  **  Tliese  laws 
are  right,  and  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
and  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Let  them  stand. 
This  is  no  time  for  timid  and  vacillating  counsel, 
while  the  cry  of  treason  is  ringing  in  our 
ears." 

On  the  8d  of  January  Gov.  Blair,  the  newly 
elected  governor,  delivered  his  inaugural,  and 
maintained  substantially  the  some  views  as  his 
predecessor. 

In  discussing  national  affairs  he  denied  the 
right  of  secession,  and  in  alluding  to  the  present 
condition  of  South  Carolina,  said :  "  If  it  could 
properly  be  done,  I  presume  the  country 
generally  would  be  willing  to  let  that  restless 
little  nation  retire  from  the  confederacy  for- 
ever; but  that  cannot  be  without  admitting  the 
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right  of  secession  to  exist  in  all  the  States,  and 
no  government  then  remains  to  us  bit  only  a 
voluntary  association  of  States,  dissolvable  at 
the  pleasure  of  any  of  them. 

"  If  South  Carolina  may  of  right  secede,  then 
may  also  New  York  and  Louisiana,  thus  cutting 
off  tlie  free  right  of  way  of  the  entire  North- 
west to  the  ocean  in  both  directions.  The 
doctrine  cannot  be  admitted.  Self-preservation, 
if  no  otlier  reason,  would  compel  us  to  resist." 

He  claimed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited 
States  is  not  a  compact  or  league  between  in- 
dependent sovereign  States;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  government  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  perpetual  in  its  character,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  elements  of  a  sovereign  power  and 
nationality.  He  denied  that  the  Personal 
Liberty  laws  have  had  the  effect  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  a  single 
instance,  but  whenever  an  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  Conrts  to  enforce  that  law,  it  has 
been  done  in  good  faith. 

He  invited  judicial  scrutiny  into  the  legislation 
of  the  Slate,  and  was  willing  to  abide  by  the 
result,  but  was  not  willing  that  the  State  should 
be  humiliated  by  compliance  with  the  demand 
to  repeal  these  laws,  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence  and  war.  He  concluded  by  recom- 
mending that,  at  an  early  dny,  the  Legislature 
should  make  it  manifest  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  and  to  the  conntry,  tliat  Michigan 
was  loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  would  defend  them  to  the  utter- 
most, and  proffer  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Legislature  acted  upon  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  on  the  2d  of  February  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Wher^oi  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  arc  at 
this  time  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Government, 
and  by  overt  acts  threaten  its  peace  and  harmony,  and 
to  compass  its  final  ovcrtbronr ;  therefore, 

Retoived,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme,  with  full  inherent  powers  of  self-protection 
and  aefence. 

Jieaohed^  That  Michigan  adheres  to  the  Government 
as  ordained  by  the  Constitution,  and,  for  sustaiuins 
it  intact,  hcrebr  pled^s  and  tenders  to  the  Genertu 
Government  all  its  military  power  and  material  re- 
sources. 

£e9olved,  That  concession  and  compromise  are  not 
to  be  entertained  or  offered  to  traitors,  while  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Union-loving  citizens  should  be  re- 
garded and  respected  in  every  place  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

Jiesolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  our  sister  States. 

The  same  day  a  resolution  which  had  been 
offered  in  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  appoint  iive  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Con- 
vention at  Washington,  was  rejected — yeas  15, 
nays  15. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  House  of  Representatives  indefi- 
nitely postponed  th^  consideration  of  the  bill 


for  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  law :  yeas 
48,  nays  24. 

The  call  of  the  President  for  troops  on  the 
15th  of  April  met  with  a  hearty  response  from 
the  people  of  Michigan.  On  the  17th  inst,  the 
venerable  Gen.  Cass  made  a  vigorous  and 
earnest  speech  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  Con<titntioD. 
In  every  part  of  the  State  men  and  means 
were  promptly  offered.  On  the  26th  of  April 
the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  for  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  on 
the  7th  of  May.  Five  regiments  had  then  been 
offered  to  him,  and  nine  were  forming.  The 
Legislature  met  at  Lansing  on  the  7th  of  May. 
Governor  Blair's  Message  recommended  that 
the  law  of  last  session,  providing  for  raising 
two  regiments,  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
four  more,  with  power  to  raise  ten  if  needed; 
that  volunteers,  while  in  service  of  the  State 
preparatory  to  being  mustered  into  service  of 
the  Uuited  States,  should  be  paid  the  same  rate 
as  they  were  entitled  to  after  being  mustered 
into  that  service ;  also  that  all  subsequent  en- 
listments should  be  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  To  meet  every  exigency, 
he  favored  a  loan  of  not  less  than  one  million 
of  d(  hilars,  bonds  to  be  issued  in  small  amounts^ 
in  which  case  he  believed  the  whole  would  be 
taken  by  citizens  of  this  State ;  and  he  also  re* 
commended  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law 
authorizing  townt^hips  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  families  of  volunteers. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  lllh,  hav- 
ing first  passed  the  military,  volunteer  relief, 
and  loan  bills,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  first 
provided  that  new  regiments  could  be  enrolled 
as  directed  by  the  Governor,  and  be  transfer- 
able at  the  President's  <n-der  into  the  Federal 
service.  The  loan  bill  provided  for  $1,000,000 
loan,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  running  25  years, 
and  drawing  seven  per  cent,  interest. 

The  quota  of  Michigan,  under  the  call  for 
three-months  men,  was  only  a  single  regiment, 
and  only  one  was  enlisted  for  that  time ;  all 
subsequent  enli>tments  being  for  three  years. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1862,  the  Stale  had 
raised,  and  sent  into  the  field,  besides  tliis  re- 
giment, according  to  the  report  of  Adjutant- 
General  Robertson,  the  following  troops : 

Infantry  reg^iments IT 

Cavalry  regiments  (in  service) 3 

Lancers'  regiment  (organizing) 1 

Engineer  regiment. 1 

Sharpshooters,  companies 6 

Artillery,  companies 7 

Horseguard,  battalion 1 

The  foregoing  is  composed  of  the  following 
number  of  men : 

Commission  oflScers 668 

Enlisted  men 20,885 

Companies  organized  in  Michigan,  and  gone  into 

service  in  other  States 1,679 

Men  enlisted  in  other  States 773 

Total 24,000 

Qnota  required  from  Michigan 19,500 

Excess 4,500 
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The  first  regiment  was  readj  and  equipped 
with  ariDS  and  ammnnition  on  the  19th  of 
April,  foor  days  after  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  left  Detroit  under  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment on  the  18th  of  Maj,  heing  the  first 
regiment  which  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war 
from  any  State  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  second  regiment  was  ready  on  the 
29tti  of  April. 

Michigan  has  T99  miles  of  completed  railway 
in  her  territorial  limits,  and  605  more  in  pro- 
gress. Her  completed  roads  have  cost  for  con* 
straction  and  equipment  $82,296,879. 

Congress  had  granted  lands  in  aid  of  certain 
railroads  in  Michigan,  and,  in  consequence  of 
Uie  difficulties  of  Uie  times,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  donation. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Michigan,  therefore, 
not  only  passed  a  law  extending  the  time  for  com- 

I)leting  the  land-grant  railroads  the  full  ^ime  al- 
owed  by  the  act  of  Oongress  making  the  grant, 
bat  also  one  giving  them  two  hundred  and 
forty  sections  as  soon  as  they  shall  complete 
twenty  continuous  miles  of  road ;  provided  that 
the  Lansing,  Araboy,  and  Traverse  Bay  Road 
shall  be  completed  to  Lansing  City  from  Owos- 
60  before  being  entitled  to  the  additional  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  sections.  This  last  law,  it 
is  confidently  asserted,  will  enable  the  compa- 
nies to  make  such  negotiations  as  are  alone  re- 
quired to  finish  these  important  roads. 

The  upper  peninsula  has  the  finest  copper 
mines  in  the  world,  and  iron  in  vast  abundance; 
and,  since  1859,  that  portion  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  lying  along  the  Saginaw  River,  has 
proved  to  be  extremely  rich  in  salt.  In  1860 
ten  artesian  wells  were  snnk  near  the  Saginaw, 
at  distances  of  two  to  fifteen  miles  from  each 
other ;  and  in  1661  these  wells  yielded  brine 
eqnal  to  the  daily  production  of  7,500  bushels 
of  salt  of  excellent  quality,  for  which  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  furnished  a  ready  market  at  high 
prices.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  barrels  at 
this  point  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  manu- 
&cturo,  which  is  stated  not  to  exceed  75  to  80 
cents  per  barrel.  The  discovery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  accessible  brine  of  great  strength  at 
this  point  was  due  to  the  geological  survey  of 
the  State,  which  has  established  the  fact  of  an 
extensive  stratum  of  salt  rock  within  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  surface. 

The  Lake  Superior  metalliferous  belt  ex- 
tends within  the  limits  of  Michigan  alone,  as 
measured  on  the  range,  160  miles,  averaging 
five  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three 
districts^  viz. :  the  Ontonagon,  the  most  north- 
ern ;  the  Keweenaw  Point,  the  most  eastern ; 
and  the  Portage  Lake,  lying  mostly  below  and 
partly  between  the  rancje  of  the  two.  In  the 
first  are  situated  the  Minnesota,  the  Rockland, 
the  National,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mines 
of  lesser  note,  profit,  or  promise.  In  the  sec- 
ond are  the  Cliff,  the  Copper  Falls,  and  others. 
In  the  last  are  the  Pewabic,  Quincy,  Isle  Roy- 
ale,  Portage,  Franklin,  and  numerous  others. 
■Each  district  has  some  peculiarities  of  product, 


the  first  deyeloping  more  masses,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  prolific  in  vein  rock,  the  copper  being 
scattered  throughout  the  rock. 

Active  operations  were  first  commenced  in 
1845,  but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  mining 
was  properly  begun.  It  was  then  difiicult 
to  approach  the  region,  on  account  of  the 
rapids  of  St.  Mary's  River.  The  means  of  sub- 
sistence,  every  tool  for  work,  and  all  machines 
were  required  to  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles 
frequently  on  the  backs  of  men  and  beasts  to 
the  scene  of  labor.  The  opening  of  the  St 
Mary's  ship  canal  and  the  entrance  into  Port- 
age Lake,  removed  the  diflSculties  and  gave  a 
gi*eat  impetus  to  the  mining  interests. 

There  have  been,  »ince  1845,  no  less  than  116 
copper  mining  companies  organized  under  the 
general  law  of  the  State.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  and  now  in  use,  or  which  has  been 
paid  out  in  explorations  and  improvements,  and 
lost,  is  estimated  by  good  judges  at  $6,000,000. 
The  nominal  amount  of  capital  stock  invested 
by  all  the  companies  which  nave  charters  would 
reach  an  indefinite  number  of  millions. 

The  copper  is  smelted  chiefiy  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston,  the  works  in  Detroit 
being  the  largest.  There  is  one  establishment 
at  Pittsburg,  which  does  most  of  the  smelting 
for  the  Clitt'  mine ;  one  at  Bergen,  New  Jersey, 
and  one  at  New  Haven,  Cimnecticut.  Prior  to 
the  erection  of  these  works  the  mineral  was 
shipped  to  London,  being  taken  over  as  ballast 
in  packet  ships  at  low  rates. 

The  aggregate  debt  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
is  $2,816,828  94.  This  is  composed  mostly  of 
an  old  debt  of  "  $5,000,000  loan.''  so  called,  con- 
tracted with  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  in- 
stalments on  which  due  the  State  were  not  paid 
by  the  institution.  The  debt  was  subsequently 
adjusted,  and  the  new  bonds  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  existing  debt,  and  are  due  in  1862. 
There  are  also  $100,000  of  canal  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  State.  The  7  per  cent,  war  loan 
was  mostly  negotiated  in  New  York,  and  bear- 
ing 7  per  cent,  interest,  commanded  a  premium 
in  the  market.  The  expenses  of  the  State  are, 
in  round  number,  $720,000,  and  are  nearly  met 
by  the  revenues  derived  from  a  tax  of  1  mill 
per  dollar  on  real  and  personal  pro]>erty,  that 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  $275,762,771. 
There  are  several  trust  fbnds  derived  from 
sales  of  land  granted  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  appropriated  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  for  educational  purposes. 
,  An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
aldopted  in  1860  by  the  people,  which  provides 
that  "the  oflScers  and  stockholders  of  every 
corporation  for  banking  purposes  issuing  bank 
notes  or  paper  credits,  to  circulate  as  money, 
shall  be  individually  liable  for  all  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  terra  of  their  being  officers 
or  stockholders  of  such  corporation  or  associa- 
tion equally  and  ratably  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corpora- 
tion or  association."  For  operations  of  banks, 
see  Banks. 
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MINNESOTA,  one  of  the  younger  States 
of  the  Union,  admitted  in  1858,  and  lying  in 
the  extreme  northwest  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  bounded  north  by  Brit- 
ish America,  east  by  Lake  Superior  and  Wis- 
consin, south  by  Iowa  and  Missouri  Territory, 
and  west  by  Nebraska  Territory.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  State  is  tlie  most  elevated  tract  of 
land  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson^s 
Bay ;  from  its  central  heights,  its  waters  flow 
to  every  |)oint  of  the  compass.  It  abounds  in 
lakes  of  every  size,  from  those  of  forty  miles 
in  extent  to  small  ponds  of  less  than  a  mile  in 
circuit.  There  are  two  outlets  for  the  products 
of  the  country :  one  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  one  by  way  of  Lake  Superior  through 
the  Lake  and  the  east.  The  great  export  of 
the  State  is  lumber.  The  population  in  1850, 
was  6,077 ;  in  1860  it  had  increased  to  171,798 
white  and  229  free  colored.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease during  the  previous  ten  years,  was 
2,745.19  white.  The  vote  of  the  State  at  the 
presidential  election  in  1860  was:  Lincoln, 
22,069;  Donglas,  11,920;  Breckinridge,  748; 
Bell,  62.  The  qualifications  are :  that  they  be 
free  white  males,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
are,  or  have  declared  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing, citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  in 
the  State  four  months  next  preceding.  Indians 
and  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood, 
who  have  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization,  are  aJso  allowed  to  vote 
in  any  district  in  which  they  have  resided  fur 
the  ten  days  next  preceding.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  thirty-seven  Senators,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  eighty  Representatives,  elected  fi>r 
one  year.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  two 
years.  The  present  Governor  is  Alexander 
Ramsey.  The  people  of  the  State,  by  a  large 
mtyority,  were  opposed  to  the  movements  in 
£[ivor  of  secession  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
were  determined  to  nphold  the  Government 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  Legislature,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  expressive  of 
their  views  on  the  impending  troubles  of  the 
country  : 

1.  Bt^olvi^  That  one  of  the  vital  and  necessary 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  free  govern- 
ment IS,  that  the  const! tutionul  majority  must  always 
rule ;  and  therefore,  the  right  of  the  people  of  any 
State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  thereby  haxarding 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing 
this  Confederacy,  can  never  be  acknowledged  by  us 
under  any  circumstances.  We  regard  secession  upon 
the  part  of  an^  State  as  amounting  directly  to  revolu- 
tion, and  precipitating  civil  war,  with  all  its  sad  train 
of  consequences. 

2.  IU«olv€d,  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota reiterate  their  unalterable  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  and  that  if  its  provi- 
sions arc  strictly  observed,  it  will,  in  its  own  words, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  th« 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

3.  Resolttd^  That  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin^  having  been  constitutionally  and  legally  electa* 
ed  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  general  election  fully  and  freely  participated  io, 
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on  the  same  day,  by  the  people  of  every  State  of  the 
Union,  south  as  well  as  north,  any  attempt  to  dissolTe 
or  destroy  the  Union  on  account  thereof  is  without  ex- 
cuse or  justification,  and  should  receive  the  condemo*- 
tion  of  every  patriot  in  the  land. 

4.  BttoUed^  That  we  have  heard  with  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  recent  outrages  perpetrated  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  firing  upon  an  Ameri- 
can steamer,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  our  country,  and 
that  we  expect  of  the  General  Government  the  strong- 
est and  most  vigorous  efibrt  to  assert  its  anpremacy, 
and  to  check  the  work  of  rebellion  and  treason.  Fully 
impressed  with  our  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  uphold  the  Union,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government,  we  hereby  tender  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose, 
through  the  Governor  of  this  State,  aid  in  men  and 
money  to  the  extent  of  our  ability.  When  one  or 
more  States  erect  the  standard  of  disunion,  and  place 
themselves  in  military  array  against  the  Government 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  we  can  discover  no 
other  honorable  or  patriotic  resource  than  to  te&t,  both 
on  land  and  on  ocean,  the  full  strength  of  the  Federal 
authority  under  our  national  flag. 

5.  Betolved^  That  we  declare  to  each  State  of  this 
Union  our  sincere  desire  to  secure  a  renewal  of  that 
fraternal  feeling  which  ought  always  to  exist  between 
citizens  of  a  common  countr}',  and  which  distinguished 
the  history  of  the  nation  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Especially  do  we  express  to  those  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  Southern  States,  who  have  nobly  and  manfully 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
of  dissolution,  our  sincere  gratitude  and  highest  ad- 
miration. 

6.  Jiesohsdf  That  the  most  sincere  thanks  of  the 
nation  are  justly  due  to  that  distinguished  patriot  and 
veteran,  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  for  the 
prompt  and  decisive  steps  be  has  taken  to  stay  the 
tide  of  revolution,  and  lor  the  determined  spint  be 
has  evinced  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

.7.  JUsolvid^  That  we  never  will  consent  or  submit 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Misaia- 
sippi  River,  from  its  souree  to  its  mouth,  by  any  power 
hostile  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  call  for  volunteers  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  responded  to  with  ardor  by  the 
people  of  the  State.  Eer  troops  were  early  in 
the  field,  and  ranked  among  the  bravest  Four 
faU  regiments  of  infantry,  three  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artiUery,  numbermg  4,400 
men,  were  raised  for  the  war  during  the  year, 
and  tlie  formation  of  a  fifth  regiment  was  com- 
menced. The  Governor,  in  his  Menage  to  the 
Legislature  after  the  close  of  the  year  186 1 ,  says : 
"  The  State  now  sends  to  the  protection  of  the 
Union  a  greater  number  of  men  than  her  whole 
population  in  1850.^' 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
T)onnde3  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Alabama, 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  and 
west  by  the  Pearl  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Cot- 
ton is  the  great  staple  of  the  State.  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  353,969  whites,  731  free 
colored,  436,696  slaves.  Total  791,896.  The 
ratio  of  increase  during  the  previous  ten  years 
was  19-70  white,  21*40  free  colored,  and  40-98 
slave.  The  Governor  of  the  State  in  elected 
by  the  people  once  in  two  years.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  1861  was  John  J.  Pettus.  The  Senate 
consists  of  tliirty-two  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  House  of  ninety-two  mem- 
bers,'6lected  for  two  years. 
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It  hftd  be«n  an  object  with  tbe  people  of  the 
State,  since  the  oommencement  of  Hiii  anti-sla- 
very agitation,  to  attach  the  border  States  to 
the  extreme  South  as  strongly  as  pa^ible ;  or, 
rather,  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  their  in- 
terest to  resist  abolition.  Fur  this  purpose,  as 
early  as  1833,  the  Legislature  endeavored  to  out 
off  the  market  of  the  border  States  for  their 
slaves  by  prohibitiug  the  introduction  of  them 
as  merchandise,  or  lor  sale,  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  They  further  designed  by  these 
prohibitions  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  sla- 
very in  the  extreme  South.  Similar  restric- 
tions were  recommended  to  the  Legislature  by 
Governor  Pettus  at  the  session  in  November, 


of  December,  1860,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  much  unanimity  : 

Betohed,  Tbftt  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  are 
opposed  to  tbe  election  to  the  Mate  Convention  of  any 
man  to  repreaent  Madison  County,  who  will  not  pledse 
himself  to  oppose  the  secession  of  tbe  State  of  lliasis* 
sippi,  unless  such  proposition  shall  flrst  receive  Uie 
direct  sanction  of  tne  people  at  tbe  ballot-box. 

BetohtdL,  That  we  nave  no  word  of  advice  to  give 
to  any  Southern  Sute,  but  if  any  such  State  should 
regard  it  as  necessar^  to  the  safety  of  its  people  to 
withdraw  fh>m  tbe  Union,  and  any  attempt  should  be 
made  b^  the  General  Government  to  coerce  her  back 
— that  in  such  case  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  be  the  duty,  as  doubtless  it  would  be  the 


Governor  Pettus  at  the  session  in  November,     pleasure,  of  all  the  Southern  people  to  cohperato  in 
1860.     Jud^re  Harris,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of     sustaining  the  withdrawing  State,  until   the  North 


^ 


the  State,  in  the  case  of  William  Mitchell  vs. 
Nancy  Wells,  gives  the  following  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  adopting  those  restrictions  at  an 
early  day : 

*^  It  was  feared  that  if  these  border  States 
were  pennitted  to  sell  us  their  slaves,  and  thus 
localize  the  institution,  they  too  would  unite  in 
the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  day,  and  render  the 
institution  of  slavery,  thus  reduced  to  a  few 
Southern  States,  an  easy  prey  to  its  wicked 
spirit." 

The  recommendations  of  (xov.  Pettus,  how- 
ever, met  with  little  favor.  They  were  r€ject- 
ed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature. 

A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  at 
Jackson  early  in  November,  1860,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  a  State  Oonvention.  It  passed  an  act  call- 
ing such  Convention  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 
fixed  the  20th  of  December  as  the  day  upon 
which  an  election  should  be  held  for  members. 
The  measures  were  passed  unanimously.  Tbe 
following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  unani- 
mously: 

Buolstd^  That  the  Governor  be  recjuested  to  appoint 
as  many  Commissioners  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  visit  each  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
desi^ate  tbe  State  or  States  to  which  each  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  commissioned,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  inform  them  that  this  liegislature  has  passed  an  act 
calling  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  con- 
sider the  present  threatening  relations  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  Sjg^gravated 
by  the  recent  election  of  a  President  upon  pnnciplesof 
hostility  to  the  States  of  the  South,  and  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  of  Mississippi  that  those  States  will  co- 
operate with  her  in  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures 
for  their  common  defence  and  safety. 

Bcaolced^  That,  should  any  Southern  State  not  have 
convened  its  Le^slature,  the  Commissioner  to  such 
State  shall  appeal  to  the  Governor  thereof  to  call  the 


should  do  full  justice,  repeal  its  obnoxious  State  laws, 
and  give  undoubted  guarantees  that  the  slavery  qura- 
tion  shall  be  forever  settled  on  principles  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  righu  and  safety  of  ths 
South. 

At  the  largest  public  meeting  ever  held  in 
Adams  County,  two  delegates  were  nominated 
to  the  State  Convention,  who  were  opposed  to 
separate  State  secession,  and  in  favor  of  wait- 
ing for  cooperation.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
meeting  was  held  at  Jackson  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  State.  All  the  speakers  were  in  favor 
of  resistance,  but  of  firm,  decided,  and  temper- 
ate action.  Some  were  in  favor  of  staying  in 
the  Union  if  sufficient  guarantees  should  be 
given  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
South.  A  consultation  and  conference  with 
the  slaveholding  States  were  desired.  At  Co- 
lumbus a  public  meeting  was  also  hold,  at 
which  two  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  were  as  follows : 

J^mhe/f^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  State  Convention  about  to  assemble,  ought  to  de- 
clare that  Mississippi  resumes  the  powers  and  func- 
tions delegated  bv  ner  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
absolves  herself  from  every  obligation  thereto,  to  take 
effect  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1861,  unless  prior 
to  that  time  the  non-slaveholding  States  shall  repeal 
all  their  odious,  offensive,  and  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion to  defeat  the  rendition  of  fu^tives  from  labor,  re- 
store the  Federal  Constitution  to  itsoriffinal  purity  anrf 
design,  and  afford  positive  security  for  our  domestic 
peace  and  property  rights  in  the  Union ;  provided  that 
such  a  number  of  tbe  slaveholding  States  shall  cooper- 
ate with  Mississippi  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  Con- 
vention will  justify  her  action. 

Jiesolvad,  That  'the  Legislature  of  this  Stato  be  re- 

a  nested  to  procure  in  tbe  mean  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
le  cooperation  of  tbe  slaveholding  States. 

Arguments  like  the  following  were  also  urged 


Legislature  together,  la  order  that  its  oodperation  be  I  with  much  eloquence :  **  There  is  no  wrong  if 
immediately  secured.  Jf'Vfe  are  united  that  we  cannot  remedy  under  the 


One  of  the  members,  Mr.  Lamar,  advocated 
separate  secession  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
the  Federal  Congress  from  the  Southern  States 
should  withdraw  and  form  a  Congress  of  a 
new  republic,  and  appoint  electors  for  President 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Legislature 
adjournetl  on  the  80th  of  November,  1860. 

The  people  of  the  State  were  divided  on  the 
question  of  secession.    At  Canton,  on  the  8d 


Constitution,  and  no  right  that  it  cannot  pro- 
tect. Our  safety,  our  existence,  now  depends 
upon  the  integrity  of  that  instrument.  The 
moment  we  throw  off  the  restraints  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  surrendering  to  the  North  our  rights 
in  the  territories,  our  interests  in  the  public 
domain — in  our  courts,  our  navy  and  our  army, 
and  our  Federal  Treasury — that  moment  we  are 
doomed  to  destruction.  Secession  can  afford 
no  palliation  for  our  wrongs;  it  can  only  precip- 
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itate  us  into  greater  evils,  as  we  must  forfeit 
«J1  oar  rights  under  the  Constitution  when  w© 
leave  the  Union  and  give  to  our  Northern  foes 
all  they  need  to  render  their  aggressive  policy 
more  effective." 

The  election  of  members  of  the  State  Con- 
vention took  place  on  the  20th  of  December. 
The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  was 
ninety-nine.  Of  these  more  than  one-third 
were  coOperationists.  This  distinction  into  co- 
operationists  and  secessionists  only  referred  to 
the  manner  of  proceeding  which  the  State  should 
adopt.  The  latter  advocated  immediate  and 
separate  secession,  the  former  preferred  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  with  the  other  slave- 
holding  States.  The  ultimate  object  of  each 
was  the  same,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
language  by  one  of  the  citizens :  "  These  are 
household  quarrels.  As  against  Northern  com- 
bination and  aggression  we  are  united.  We 
are  all  for  resistance.  We  differ  as  to  the  mode ; 
but  the  fell  spirit  of  abolitionism  has  no  dead- 
lier and  we  believe  no  more  practical  foes  than 
the  coOperationists  of  the  South.  We  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  North  a  chance  to  say  whether 
it  will  accept  or  reject  the  terms  that  a  united 
South  will  agree  upon.  If  accepted,  well  and 
good ;  if  rejected,  a  united  South  can  win  all 
Its  rights  in  or  out  of  the  Union." 

The  State  Convention  organized  on  the  7th 
of  January,  and  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  report  an  ordinance  of 
secession  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  new  con- 
federacy to  be  comprised  of  the  seceded  States. 

The  committee  duly  reported  the  following 
ordinance,  and  it  was  adopted  on  the  9th — ayes 
84,  noes,  15 : 

The  |>eopIe  of  Mississippi,  id  Convention  assembled, 
do  ordain  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  ordamed  and 
declared,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  1.  That  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which 
the  said  State  of  Mississippi  became  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  be, 
and  the  same  arc  hereby  repealed;  and  that  all  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  saia  State,  or  the  people  there- 
of, be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  said  State  does  hereby 
resume  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  powers  which  by 
any  of  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  were  conveyed 
to  the  Government  of  the  said  United  States,  and 
is  absolved  from  all  the  obligations,  restraints,  and 
duties  incurred  to  the  said  Federal  IJnion,  and  shall 
henceforth  be  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
State. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  sev- 
enth article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  as  reauires 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  all  officers,  both  legis- 
lative and  judicini,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  (in- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  saine  is  here- 
by abrogated  and  annulled. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  rights  acquired  and  vested  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unitecf  States,  or  under  any  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  any  law  of 
this  State,  and  not  incompatible  with  this  orainance, 
shall  remain  in  force,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  ordinance  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
hereby  consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  with  such  of 
the  States  as  have  seceded  or  may  secede  from  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept such  parts  thereof  as  embrace  other  portions  than 
such  seceding  States. 


Delegations  from  South  Carolina  and  Ala< 
bama  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention, 
and  were  greeted  with  much  applause.  Efforts 
were  made  to  postpone  action,  but  these  were 
voted  down,  and  only  fifteen  voted  nay  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  measure.  The  vote  was 
subsequently  made  unanimous.  The  first  ag- 
gressive movement  was  made  by  Governor  Pet- 
tus  on  the  12th  of  January,  when  he  ordered  a 
piece  of  artillery  to  Vicksburg  to  hail  and  ex- 
amine boats  passing  on  the  Mississippi.  Move- 
ments were  A  the  same  time  commenced  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  military  of  the 
State.  Judge  Gholson,  of  the  United  States 
Court,  resigned.  South  Carolina  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Convention  as  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent ,and  steps  were  taken  to  cut  asunder 
every  tie  to  the  United  States,  excepting  the  post- 
al arrangements.  The  subsequent  movements 
were  reported  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  a  Message  on  the  15th  of  January.  He 
says: 

*'  As  soon  as  I  was  Informed  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  had  taken  the  arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge,  I  sent  Col.  C.  G.  Armstead  with 
a  letter  to  Gov.  Moore,  requesting  him  to  fur- 
nish Mississippi  with  ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms  on  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  just. 
Col.  Armstead  informs  me  that  his  Excellency- 
has  responded  to  my  request  by  ordering  eight 
thousand  muskets,  one  thousand  rifles,  and  six 
twenty-four  pound  guns,  with  carriages,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  ammunition,  to  be  de- 
livered to  him,  which  will  be  shipped  to  Mis- 
sissippi as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  have  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  appropriation,  for  the  purchase  of 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  $88,811  21.  Contracts 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  have  been  made,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  complied  with,  the  arms  not  having 
been  received  or  paid  for.  After  paying  all 
contracts  now  made  or  authorized  to  be  made, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  made  at  the  last  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Legislature. 

"  Patriotic  citizens  in  various  portions  of  the 
State  have  extended  to  me  pecuniary  aid  in 
arming  the  State.  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown  sent  me 
a  bill  on  New  York  for  $500.  Col.  Jeff.  Davis 
and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  have  guaranteed  the 
payment,  in  May  or  June,  of  twenty -tour  thon- 
sand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

"  We  have  embarked  upon  a  stormy  sea,  and 
much  of  the  peril  which  attends  our  voyage  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  thoughtlessness 
and  passions  of  her  new  crew.  Law  and  order 
must  prevail,  or  there  is  no  safety  for  the 
ship." 

In  the  Convention,  a  resolution  was  offered 
on  the  9th  of  February  condemning  the  re-for- 
mation of  the  Union,  as  follows : 

Resolved^  hy  ths  people  of  the  State  of  Mieeimppi  in 
Convention  assemolea.  That  the  reconstruction  of  the 
IJnion  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  iro})racticable 
and  unadvisable,  and  that  hereafter  Mississippi  ought 
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to  confederate  onlr  with  States  havbg  similar  domea- 
tio  ioatituiiooa  to  her  own. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  bj  a  vot«  of  ajes  45, 
noes  20. 

To  prepare  for  any  emergency,  the  Legisla- 
tare,  which  had  re-assembled  to  provide  for 
the  execntion  of  the  secession  ordinance,  levied 
an  additional  tax  of  fifty  per  cent..npon  the 
amoant  of  the  then  existing  State  tax,  and  also 
authorized  the  Quvemor  to  borrow  two  millions 
of  dollars  at  ten  per  cent,  payable  in  one,  two, 
and  three  yeai's,  out  of  tiie  State  revenues. 

At  this  time  there  existed  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  wealthy  and  substantial  citizens 
of  the  State.  There  was  before  them  a  pros- 
pect of  heavy  taxation,  and  of  no  benefits  under 
the  new  order  of  affairs  which  they  could  not 
expect  under  the  Union. 

The  State  Convention,  after  an  adjournment, 
now  re-assembled  on  the  25th  of  ^aroh.  On 
the  same  day  the  Permanent  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  was  taken  up  and  referred 
to  a  special  committee.  A  resolution  was  also 
offered,  as  a  test  question,  to  instruct  that  com- 
mittee to  report  an  ordinance  referring  the 
Constitution  directly  to  the  people  at  the  bid- 
lot-box  for  ratification  or  rejection.  On  the 
next  day  a  motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the 
table  was  rejected  by — ayes  37,  noes  40.  An 
ordinance  was  then  offered,  as  a  substitute, 
providiug  for  the  election  of  delegates  by  the 
people  to  ratify  in  Convention  the  Permanent 
Constitution ;  a  motion  to  lay  this  substitute  on 
the  table  was  adopted— ayes  46,  noes  80. 

The  committee  then  submitted  an  ordinance 
that  the  Constitution  be  ratified  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Yerger  submitted  an  ordinance  which, 
after  stating  that  any  imperfections  ought  to  be 
amended  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  tlie  Consti- 
tution rather  than  bring  the  Confederacy  into 
danger  by  delay,  provided  that  the  Convention 
adopts,  assents  to,  and  ratifies  the  Constitution, 
upon  condition  that  the  people  of  Mississippi 
reserve  to  themselves  the  riglit  of  peaceful  se- 
cession, and  that  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 
held  to  bind  the  people  of  the  State  until  it  and 
the  ordinance  be  submitted  to  them  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection. 

Mr.  Wood  next  submitted  an  ordinance  to 
submit  the  Cc^stitution  to  the  people  of  the 
State  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Mr.  Fontaine  introduced  a  substitute  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assembling  of  another  convention 
to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

The  debate  on  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  very  spirited  and  able  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  ratify,  as  well  as  of  those  who  contend- 
ed for  the  right  of  the  people  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  Constitution  under  which  they  were  to 
live.  The  vote  on  these  various  propositions 
was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fontaine's  ordinance,  calling  another 
convention  to  consider  the  Constitution,  was 
rejected — yeas  28,  nays  57. 


Mr.  Gholson  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Wood^s  ordinance  submitting  the  Constitution 
to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  lost — ^yeas  82,  nays  58. 

Mr.  Yerger*8  mmority  report,  reserving  to 
the  State  the  right  of  secession,  was  lost ;  yeas 
18,  nays  68. 

Mr.  Rogers  offered  a  substitute  for  the  ma-  • 
jority  report,  which  was  laid  on  the  table;  yeas 
58,  nays  28. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  had  reported 
this  ordinance : 

A  U  ordained  by  the  peopU  of  Uimmppi^  in  Chn- 
vtntum  au^mbUd^  and  ti  is  kertby  orUatNeU  by  the  aU" 
thority  of  themxme^  That  the  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  CoDgresa  at  Mootgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eis[bt  hundred 
and  sixty -one,  for  the  Permanent  Federal  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, acting  in  its  sovereiffn  and  its  independent  char- 
acter ;  and  the  State  of  Inssissippi  bereoy  accedes  to 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  proTided 
for  by  said  Coostitution. 

The  vote  on  this  ordinance  was — ayes  T8,  noes 
T.  The  large  minority  of  thirty- two  voted  per- 
sistently in  favor  of  referring  the  Constitution 
to  the  people  for  ratification  until  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  policy  could  not  prevail ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  seven  members  re- 
ferred to  above,  they  then  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority to  give  to  the  action  of  the  State,  as  it 
appears,  idl  the  moral  infiuence  of  a  united 
vote. 

On  the  next  day  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
80  amending  the  Stat«  Constitution  as  to  make 
it  consistent  with  the  connection  between  the 
State  and  the  Confederacy. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  transferring 
the  marine  hospital  at  Vicksburg  to  the  Con- 
federate States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Coat 
of  Arms  and  Flag  of  the  State,  who  had  previ- 
ously made  a  report  on  the  subject,  having 
stated  that  the  seal  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism,  pro  and  con,  suggested  that  the 
"  eagle's  nest  and  serpent "  be  omitted  there- 
from. An  ordinance  was  adopted,  changing 
the  seal  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion. 

The  Convention  soon  after  adjourned  tin* 
die. 

The  entire  State  seemed  to  take  up  arms 
upon  the  call  for  troops  by  the  Confederate 
Government.  That  ardent  and  fiery  people  en- 
tered into  the  first  movements  of  the  struggle 
against  the  North  with  their  whole  soul. 
Women,  even,  urged  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers,  to  volunteer,  and  they  were  almost 
unanimous  for  resistance.  As  early  as  the  14th 
of  May  notice  was  given  that  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  companies  to  fill  any  probable  requisi- 
tion for  troops  by  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  on  the  State  of  Mississippi  had 
been  tendered,  and  no  more  companies  would 
be  received  until  a  further  call  should  be  made. 
One  requisition  for  five  regiments  was  filled  in 
six  days. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  Legislature  assem^ 
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bled  in  extra  session.  The  Governor,  in  his 
Message,  congratulated  the  members  that  **  the 
revolucioQ  inaugurated  last  fall  had  so  far  been 
prosperous  and  successful.  The  call  to  arms 
•was  responded  to  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
modern  times.  The  call  for  means  to  support 
the  volunteers  was  answered  with  such  liber- 
al devotion  to  the  cause  as  to  gratify  the  heart 
of  the  patriot."  The  object  of  the  extra  session 
he  states  in  these  words :  **  To  enable  a  people 
thus  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  war 
with  the  least  injury  to  themselves,  and  to 
make  some  effort  to  prevent  tlie  ruinous  sacri- 
fice of  the  property,  at  forced  sales,  of  those 
against  whom  constables  and  sheriffs  now  have 
executions  in  their  hands,  and  of  a  much  more 
numerous  cLiss  against  whom  suits  have  been 
and  will  be  instituted,  I  have  again  called  you 
into  extra  session." 

He  suggested  to  them,  as  a  means  of  retali- 
ation on  the  Northern  people,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  relieving  the  people  of  Mississippi  from 
a  part  of  the  expenses  imposed  by  the  war, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  and  just  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  alien  enemies  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  State.  In  referring  to  the 
public  arms  and  military  stores,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  volunteers,  he  reported  as  follows: 
'^  About  sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  have  been  brought  to  the 
State  during  my  administration.  This  number 
has  not,  by  thousands,  supplied  the  demands  of 
volunteers  willing  ana  anxious  to  receive  them, 
and  all  the  efforts  heretofore  made  by  the  mili- 
tary board  and  myself  have  failed  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number ;  and  to  supply  the  aeficienoy 
we  are  now  collecting  the  rifles  and  double- 
barrelled  shot-guns  throughout  the  State,  to  be 
used  until  better  can  be  procured.  Ten  com- 
panies of  cavalry  and  ten  of  artillery  have  been 
organized,  and  will  soon  be  armed  and  equipped, 
ready  for  the  field." 

He  also  recommended  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  land  and  slaves,  which  would 
add  $279,544  to  the  pnnluce  of  the  taxes.  He 
suggested  also  a  tax  of  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  moneys  "  owned  by  any  inhabitant 
of  the  State,  or  controlled  by  such  inhabitant, 
loaned  or  employed  in  the  purchase  of  notes, 
bills,  stocks,  or  securities,  for  the  payment  of 
money  without  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  kept 
from  use  or  circulation  within  the  same,  at  any 
time  during  the  year. 

He  also  recommended  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  postponing  for  twelve  months  the  sales 
of  property  under  all  judgments  obtained  in  any 
court,  and  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  executions 
on  all  judgments  which  might  be  rendered,  until 
the  expiration  of  twelve,  months  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Among  the  inducements  to  this 
measure  he  urged  that  the  people,  thus  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  portion  of 
their  cotton  crop,  would  be  at  liberty  to  loan 
it  to  the  Government  until  the  war  closed. 


He  said  that  the  State  had  made  large  ad* 
vances  to  the  Confederate  Government.  The 
quartermaster-general  had  been  sent  to  Rich- 
mond with  instructions  to  receive  these  ad- 
vances and  invest  them  in  heavy  winter  sup- 
plies for  the  Mississippi  troops  in  the  field. 

In  regard  to  the  defences  of  the  Mississippi 
Sound,  Gov.  Pettus  reported  that  an  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  Governors  of 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  by  which  they  shared 
among  them  the  expense  of  manning  and  arm- 
ing small  steamers  for  that  service.  There 
were  also  ordered  to  the  coast  a  company  of  field- 
artillery  and  four  companies  of  Mississippi  Vol- 
unteers. 

The  Legislature,  at  this  and  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, adopted  measures  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  all  State  purposes.  An  act  was  passed 
authorizing  an  advance  of  treasury  notes,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  to  the  planters 
of  the  State  upon  the  hypothecation  of  cotton 
valued  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  bale.  The  Sen- 
ate proposed  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State 
for  their  redemption — a  feature  which  was 
stricken  out  by  amendments  to  the  bill  going 
to  the  Lower  House.  These  notes  were  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  all  State  taxes  and  dues, 
and  it  was  contemplated  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  the  Confederate  collector  to 
take  them  in  payment  of  the  national  war  tax, 
which  the  State  determined  to  assume. 

Another  act  was  passed,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  relieve  the  indigent  families  of  volun- 
teers, of  levying  thirty  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  tax,  which  was  to  be  distributed  to 
the  various  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  furnished. 

The  Legislature,  on  the  19th  Deo.,  passed  a 
bill  requiring  the  banks  to  receive  the  State 
Treasury  notes  in  payment  of  debts,  and  that 
the  notes  of  the  banks  shall  be  receivable  for 
all  public  dues  except  the  Confederate  war  tax. 

At  the  annual  election,  Jacob  Thompson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  during  the  administration 
of  President  Buchanan,  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  State  by  a  nM\jority  of  about  1,400  over 
Governor  Pettus. 

Reuben  Davis,  Israel  Welch,  H.  C.  Cham- 
bers, O.  R.  Singleton,  E.  Barksdale,  John  J. 
McRae,  and  J.  W.  Clapp  were  chosen  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Rich- 
mond. Albert  G.  Brown  and  James  Phelan, 
Senators. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteers  under  an  act  of 
the  Legislature : 

'*  After  providing  for  a  thorough  organization 
into  companies  of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  years,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  company  commander,  imme- 
diately after  the  organization  of  his  command, 
to  prepare  a  numl^r  of  tickets,  equal  to  the 
number  of  his  company,  one-third  of  which 
shall  be  numbered  *one,'  one-third  numbered 
*two,'  and  one-third  numbered  'three.'  They 
are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  box  or  hat,  and  hd 
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drawn  hj  the  members  of  the  oompanj.  Those 
drawing  number  *  one  ^  shall  ooDstitute  the  first 
class,  and  ^hall  be  transferred  into  active  service 
first,  and  the  second  class  next,  and  the  third 
next  Any  person  who  fhmishes  a  substitute 
must  take  the  place  of  the  substitute  in  the 
class  frond  which  he  was  taken.  A  like  classifi- 
cation is  to  be  made  annuallj,  and  no  man 
shall  be  required  to  serve  in  the  regular  service 
for  more  than  twelve  mcHiths." 
r  The  position  of  Mississippi  in  the  southwest- 
j  em  part  of  the  country  protected  her  from  any 
/important  hostile  attack  by  the  Federal  troops. 
I  On  tlie  north  were  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
I  Kentucky,  and  on  the  east  Alabama,  Georgia, 
/  &o.  The  State  is  accessible  by  water  only  at 
V,  its  southern  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here 
an  attack  was  made,  and  the  town  of  Biloxi 
captured  on  the  81st  of  December.  This  pleas- 
ant watering-place,  visited  by  citizens  of  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  during  the  summer,  is  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  latter  city.  It  is  located 
on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  projects  into  Bi- 
loxi Bay  or  Mississippi  Sound.  Its  population 
is  about  400,  which  is  largely  increased  in  the 
summer.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a  light-house, 
near  which  a  sand-battery  had  been  erected, 
which  mounted  two  6-pounders.  The  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  the  gunboats  Water  Witch, 
Lieut.  A.  K.  Hughes,  New  London,  Lieut.  A. 
Keed,  and  the  Lewis^  Lieut.  McKean  Buchanan, 
with  forty-five  marines  from  tlie  Niagara  and 
Ma«*sachasetts,  and  two  boats'  crews  from  the 
Massachusetts,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Melancthon  Smith.  The  expedition 
got  under  way  from  Ship  Island  at  7  o'clock  in^ 
the  morning,  and  arriving  before  the  place,  tlie 
vessels  came  to  anchor.  Commander  Smith 
landed  with  a  few  men  without  opposition,  the 
authorities  surrendered  the  town,  the  gnns 
were  taken  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  expedition  returned  on  the  same  evening. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  to  the  Con- 
federate service,  inclading  those  recruited,  but 
not  sent  out  of  the  State,  was  about  twenty 
thousand  men.  A  portion  of  them  were  classed 
among  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army. 

In  foreign  commerce  nothing  was  done  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  internal  trade  of  the  State 
on  the  Mississip])i  with  the  Confederate  States 
was  without  restraint,  but  reduced  to  the 
smallest  extent  in  consequence  of  the  stagna- 
tion elsewhere,  and  the  excitement  in  military 
affairs. 

The  vote  for  President  in  1860  was:  Doug- 
las 8,283,  Breckinridge  40,797,  Bell  25,040. / 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the 
Fnion,  and  the  first  State  formed  wholly  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  bonnded  on  the 
north  by  Iowa,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  south  by  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
west  by  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. It  is  about  285  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  and  280  miles  in  width  ft'om  north  to 
south,  and  contains  an  a'-ea  of  67,380  square 
miles.    The  population  of  the  State  in  1860  was 


1,0«4,869  whites,  2,988  free  colored,  and  114,965 
slaves;  total,  1,182,817.  The  vote  of  the  State 
for  President  in  1860  was:  Lincoln  17,028, 
Douglas  58,801,  Breckinridge  81,817,  Bell 
58,872.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years. 
The  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the 
Representatives  for  two  years. 

Missouri  is  the  only  slaveholding  Border 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  had 
been  so  deeply  and  closely  involved  in  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  that  the  entire  subject  of 
confiict  between  the  North  and  the  South  had, 
in  fact,  been  developed  within  her  limits.  The 
public  sentiment  of  the  citizens  was  doubtless 
accurately  expressed  by  Gov.  Stewart  in  his 
valedictory  Message  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
3d  of  January :  **  Our  people  would  feel  more 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  had  it  not  origi- 
nated amongst  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
suffered  severe  losses  and  constant  annoyances 
from  the  interference  and  depredations  of  out- 
siders. Missouri  will  hold  to  the  Union  so  long 
as  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  preserve  It.  She 
cannot  be  frightened  by  the  past  unfriendly 
legislation  of  the  North,  or  dragooned  into  se- 
cession by  the  restrictive  legislation  of  tlie  ex- 
treme South." 

On  the  next  day  his  successor,  Governor 
Jackson,  -l/ras  inaugurated.  In  his  Message,  he 
insisted  that  Missouri  must  stand  by  the  other 
slaveholding  States,  whatever  course  they  may 
pursue.  Missouri,  however,  was  in  favor  of 
remaining  in  the  Union  so  long  as  there  was  a 
hope  of  maintaining  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  lie  was  opposed  to  coercion  in 
ony  event,  but  recommended  the  culling  of  a 
State  Convention  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
pie. 

The  question  of  holding  a  State  Convention 
was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  the  16th  of  January, 
in  favor  of  holding  it,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  31,  nays 
2.  The  clause,  submitting  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
piised  Convention  to  the  vote  of  the  people, 
was  in  these  words : 

"  No  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  shall  be 
valid  to  change  or  dissolve  the  political  rela- 
tions of  this  State  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  State,  until  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  shall 
ratify  the  same." 

The  Cqpvention  was  required  to  assemble  at 
the  capital  on  the  28th  day  of  February. 

The  proclamation  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  Convention  was  "  to  consider  the  relations 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  and  Governments  of  the  different 
States,  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
for  vindicating  the  sovereignty  of  the  St^te 
and  the  protection  of  its  institutions  as  shall 
appear  to  them  to  be  demanded." 

At  the  time  when  this  election  for  delegates 
was  held,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  had 
unquestionably  settled  in  favor  of  a  continuance 
of  Missouri  within  the  Union,  and  in  hostility 
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to  secession,  except  to  resist  coercion.  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Cameron  had  made  their  con- 
ciliatory speeches  in  the  Senate ;  a  loud  voice 
was  heard  all  over  the  central  States  calling  for 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  and  the  adjustment  of 
all  questions  of  difference  between  the  con- 
tending sections ;  assurances  of  Crittenden  and 
Douglas  wet^  made  that  an  adiustmeut  would 
take  place ;  and  the  general  belief  out  of  Con- 
gress was  that  in  less  than  ninety  days  all  the 
difficulties  would  bo  honorably  settled,  unless 
the  extreme  Republicans  should  defeat  all  con- 
cessions, or  unless  South  Carolina  should  deter- 
mine to  bring  about  a  war  by  making  an  attack 
upon  the  forts  or  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  was  the  choice  of  a  large 
mfgority  of  Union  men  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  popular  vote. 

The  Convention  met  at  Jefferson  City  on  the 
28th  of  February  and  organized  by  the  choice 
of  a  temporary  chairman  and  committees  on 
credentials,  and  a  permanent  organization,  and 
adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  unanimously  adopted. 
It  included  a  rule  requiring  the  othcers  of,  and 
the  delegates  to,  the  Convention  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  tlio  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  A  motion 
was  made  to  go  into  secret  session,  which  was 
almost  unanimously  defeated. 

A  long  and  warm  discussion  ensued  on  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  to  take  the  oaths,  after  which  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  in  St.  Louis. 

On  the  4ih  of  March  the  Convention  assem- 
bled at  St.  Louis,  and,  by  a  vote  of  63  ayes  to 
63  noes,  consented  to  hear  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Glenn  was  then  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention. He  read  the  articles  of  secession 
adopted  by  Georgia,  after  which  he  made  a 
speech,  stating  the  causes  which  induced  her 
to  dissever  her  connection  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  strongly  urged  Missouri  to 
join  his  State  in  the  formation  of  a  Suuthera 
Confederacy. 

His  remarks  were  greeted  with  hissing  and 
hooting  from  the  lobby,  which  the  Chairman 
failed  to  suppress. 

On  the  next  day  resolutions  wer^  adopted 
providing  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Commissioner  from  Georgia,  and 
inform  him  that  Missouri  dissented  from  the 
position  taken  by  that  State,  and  very  kindly, 
out  emphatically,  declined  to  share  the  honors 
of  secession  with  her. 

On  the  6th  various  resolutions  were  referred, 
declining  cooperation  with  Georgia  in  the  se- 
cession movement,  &o.  One,  offered  by  ex- 
Governor  Stewart,  declared  that  no  overt  act 
by  the  Government  justifying  secession  or  rev- 
olution had  been  committed.  One,  by  Judge 
Orr,  said  that  "  Ours  is  the  best  government 
in  the  wo'-ld,  and  we  intend  to  preserve  it." 


A  great  number  of  resolutions  were  offei^ed 
and  referred  on  the  next  day.  Among  the  most 
hnportant  of  them  was  one  providing  for  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Border  iStates  as 
to  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  Western 
States  in  the  Northern  Confederacy ;  another, 
declaring  that  secession  was  a  dangerous  politi- 
cal heresy;  that. the  Constitution  had  never 
failed  to  confer  the  blessings  intended  by  its 
founders ;  that  the  Southern  States  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  seceding,  and  asking  the  Northern 
States  to  repeal  all  acts  making  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves  difficult  or  impossible;  an- 
other, that,  believing  there  was  no  excuse  for 
coercion,  Missouri  will  furnish  neither  men  nor 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  that  a  National 
Convention  be  called,  making  the  Crittenden 
compromise  resolutions  the  basis  of  action ;  an- 
other, tliat  the  General  Government  be  re- 
quested to  yield  up  the  custom-houses  and 
other  offices  in  the  seceded  States  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  withdraw  the  Federal  officers  and 
forces  occupying  them. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lati<ms  was  made  on  the  9th  of  March  by  the 
Chairman,  Gov.  Gamble.  It  made  an  explana- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
position  and  affecting  the  interests  of  Missou- 
ri ;  recounted  the  evils  of  which  the  South 
might  rightfully  complain ;  admonished  the 
North  that  the  hostile  feelings  towards  South- 
ern institutions  manifested  by  a  large  number 
of  the  people  of  that  section  were  productive 
of  evil,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  remove  their 
prejudices.  It  did  not  assume  a  threatening 
attitude  towards  either  extreme  section  of  the 
cotmtry,  but  pointed  out  the  errors  of  both,  and 
concluded  with  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring 
that  there  was  no  cause  to  compel  MisFouri  to 
dissolve  her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union. 
That  the  people  of  the  State  earnestly  desired 
a  fair  and  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties 
and  the  Union  perpetuated ;  that  the  Critten- 
den resolutions  afforded  a  basis  of  adjustment 
that  would  forever  remove  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  from  the  arena  of  politics ;  that  a 
National  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
would  promote  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
country :  that  the  employment  of  military  force 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  the  se- 
ceding States,  or  the  employment  offeree  by  the 
seceding  States  to  assail  the  (xovemment  of  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war,  and  thereby  extinguish 
all  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  issues 
impending.  They  therefore  earnestly  entreat 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the  seced- 
ing States,  to  stay  the  arm  of  military  power, 
and  on  no  pretence  whatever  bring  upon  the 
nation  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  minority  report  from  two  of  the  com- 
mittee was  presented  the  next  day.  This  re- 
port opposed  the  National  Convention  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  report,  and  proposed 
a  convention  of  the  Border  Slave  States  in- 
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stead,  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  to  decide  upon 
such  amendments  to  the  Constitation  as  miffht 
be  satisfactory  to  them.  It  also  recommended 
the  Crittenden  propositions  to  the  Nashville 
Convention,  without,  however,  making  an  ulti- 
matum, and  advised  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners to  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  and  Ar- 
kansas, to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those 
States  to  the  movement 

Afterwards  Mr.  Birch  called  attention  to  a 
communication  in  the**  Republican''  print  of  that 
day,  hinting  at  a  secret  conspiracy  to  force  Mis- 
souri out  of  the  Union,  and  offered  a  resolution 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
conspirators;  which  pa^ised,  52  to  80. 

In  the  Convention,  on  the  17th  of  March,  the 
following  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
one  of  Uie  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

"  And,  farther,  believing  that  the  fate  of  Mis- 
sonrl  depends  upon  the  peaceable  adjustment 
of  our  present  difficulties,  she  will  never  coun- 
tenance or  aid  a  seceding  State  in  making  war 
upon  the  Gonoral  Government;  nor  will  she 
provide  men  and  money  for  the  purposes  of 
aiding  the  General  Government  in  any  attempt 
to  coerce  a  seceding  State." 

It  was  rejected — ayes  30,  noes  61.  Several 
amendments  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  fa- 
voring secession,  were  laid  on  the  table  by  de- 
cided votes. 

On  the  19th  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
vote  on  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  first 
resolution,  declaring  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  Missouri  to  dissolve  her  connection  with 
the  Federal  Union,  passed  unanimously;  the 
second,  that  the  people  of  the  State  earnestly 
desired  a  fair  and  amicable  ac^justment  of  diffi- 
culties and  the  Union  perpetuated,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amend  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing :  "  That,  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  our 
country,  we  desire  the  Federal  Government  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  the  forts  now  occu- 
pied by  them  in  the  seceded  States." 

This  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  resolution  was  then  adopted  with  but  one 
dUsentinf?  vote. 

The  third,  that  the  Crittenden  resolutions 
ofifered  a  basis  for  adjustment,  was  then  adopt- 
ed ;  and  also  the  fourth,  urging  a  National 
Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
fifth  resolution  was  amended,  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

''  That  the  Convention  cherish  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  prevent  civil  war,  and  that  this  would 
be  promoted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
troops  from  those  forts  where  there  is  danger 
of  collision,  and  that  the  Convention  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  policy." 

In  this  form  the  resolution  was  passed ;  yeas 
89,  nays  6. 

The  last  act  of  the  Convention,  previous  to 
adjournment,  was  to  elect  seven  delegates  to 
th^  proposed  Border  States  Convention. 


On  the  27th,  in  the  State  Legislature,  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  in  the  House 
reported  the  following  joint  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  42  : 

Sefoltedf  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly to  take  any  steps  for  a  National  Convention,  to 
propose  any  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as  rec- 
omnaeuded  by  the  SState  Coureution. 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  events  of 
the  latter  part  of  April  suon  passed  over.  A 
more  rational  and  hopeful  view  of  affairs  was 
entertained.  The  ill  temper,  and  the  disposition 
to  hurry  the  State  into  rash  and  indefensible 
measures,  were  less  apparent  in  Miss-ouri  than 
many  other  States.  She  was  not,  indeed,  in  a 
condition  to  commit  herself  to  any  distinct  line 
of  policy. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  arsenal  at  Liberty 
was  seized  and  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  men. 
The  arms  and  cannon  were  distributed  in  the 
county.  The  Governor,  at  this  time,  declared 
his  policy  to  be  in  favor  of  peace,  saying  that 
he  convened  the  Legislature  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  perfectly  organizing  the  militia, 
and  putting  the  State  in  a  proper  attitude  of 
defence.  He  urged  the  President  of  the  State 
Convention  not  to  call  that  body  together  for 
the  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance ;  he  was  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  present  status  of  the 
State,  leaving  it  to  time  and  circumstances  as 
they  might  arise  to  determine  the  best  course 
for  Missouri  to  pursue. 

He  thought  the  President,  in  calling  out 
troops  to  subdue  the  seceded  States,  threaten^:^ 
civil  war,  and  he  pronounced  the  act  unconsti- 
tutional, and  as  tending  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consolidated  despotism.  He  recom- 
mended ample  preparations  against  aggressions 
by  all  assailants.  He  appealed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  do  nothing  imprudently  or  precipitate- 
ly, but  endeavor  to  unite  all  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  honor  of  the  State,  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  performance  of  the  high  du- 
ties imposed  by  tlieir  obligations  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  God. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Camp  Jackson 
was  received  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  panic  in  the  Legislature,  then  in 
session.  The  aespatch  was  read,  and  the  mili- 
tary bill,  which  was  pending,  passed  within 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  and  was  sent  into 
the  Senate,  and  likewise  passed  that  body. 
This  act  took  effect  on  its  passage  :  * 

A  miUtary  fund  was  created,  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  and  equipping  the  militia.  To  this 
was  to  be  appropriated  all  the  money  then  in  the 
Treasury,  or  afterwards  to  be  received  on  the 
assessments  for  1860-61,  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
of  the  special  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  hundred 
dollars  levied  to  secure  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain railroads,  or  from  other  sources,  except  a 
sufficiency  to  carry  on  the  State  Government, 
and  support  its  penal  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  receive  a 
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loan  of  $500,000  from  the  banks,  at  any  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent 

Fifteen  cents  on  the  liundred  dollars  of  the 
asseftsed  value  of  taxable  property  in  all  the 
counties  were  ordered  to  be  collected  during 
the  years  1861,  1862,  1863,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  levied  by  law. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  purchase 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  issue 
$1,000,000  in  bonds,  payable  respectively  in 
February,  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes. 

That  portion  of  the  genend  revenue  laws  ap- 
propriating one-fourth  of  the  two  mill  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  education  was  suspended  until 
the  year  1863 ;  and  any  funds  in  the  State 
Treasury,  or  which  might  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  from  the  two  mill  tax,  was 
placed  to  tlie  credit  of  the  military  fiind. 

The  military  were  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Governor,  and-  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  obey  him  alone.  Every  able-bodied  man  in 
the  State  was  made  subject  to  do  military  duty. 

During  this  time  another  de^spatch  was  re- 
ceived, stating  that  it  was  the  battery  of  the 
southwest  expedition  which  had  been  demand- 
ed and  surrendered.  This  put  a  different  phase 
on  the  matter,  and  was  quite  generaUy  received 
as  the  true  version  of  the  affair. 

The  telegraph  was  tlien  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Governor,  and  every  thing  remained  in 
nnoertainty,  but  the  excitement  began  to  de- 
crease. The  two  Honses  met  at  half-past 
seven,  and  continued  in  session  until  half-past 
nine.  Peaceably-disposed  citizens  retired  to 
rest,  but  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  the  whole 
town  was  roused  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  shouts  of  men  calling  the  menibers  of  the 
Legislature.  A  tremendous  thunder-storm  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  and  continued  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  hurrying  of  citizens 
ttirou^h  the  streets  on  foot  and  horse,  the  vivid 
lightnmg  and  heavy  thunder,  produced  a  scene 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  members  hur- 
ried to  the  Capitol,  (having  first  to  pass  senti- 
nels who  had  been  stationed  about  the  build- 
ing,) and  immediately  went  into  secret  session, 
which  continued  until  half-past  three  o'clock. 

The  cause  of  this  unusual  commotion  was  a 
de<^patch,  which  was  received  late  at  night, 
stating  that  two  thousand  troops  would  leave  St. 
Louis  at  eleven  o'clock  for  Jefferson  City.  Be- 
fore-the  two  Houses  adjourned,  however,  news 
was  received  that  the  Osage  bridge  bad  been 
burned,  and  it  was  pretty  well  settled  that  if 
the  troops  were  on  their  way  they  could  hardly 
get  through  before  ample  preparations  could  be 
made  to  receive  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
despatch,  12,000  kegs  of  powder  were  at  once 
loaned  into  wagtms  and  sent  off  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  State  treasure  was  also  removed  to 
some  place  for  safe  keeping. 

The  next  day  matters  became  more*  quiet, 
and  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  made  known. 
The  surrender  of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  killing 


of  citizens  in  St.  Lonis,  as  before  reported,  were 
confirmed.    (See  St.  Louis.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  despatches  bUls 
were  introduced  and  passed  both  Houses  after 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  giving  the 
Governor  more  perfect  control  over  St  I^uis ; 
also,  the  most  ample  power  for  snppresetng 
riots  and  insurrectionary  movements  through- 
out the  State.  On  the  16th  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed until  September.  On  the  same  day 
Gen.  Harney,  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  and 
resumed  the  charge  of  bis  military  department, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  He  described  the  military  bill  of  the 
Legislature  as  a  secession  ordinance,  and  stated 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
gard to  Missouri.    He  said : 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  recent  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Missoari,  known  as  the  military  bill,  which  is  the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  the  temporary  excitement  that 
Dotv  pervades  the  public  mind.  Tnis  bill  cannot  l)e 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  an  indirect  secession 
orainance,  ignoring  eren  the  forms  resorted  to  by 
oibrr  States.  Manifestly  its  most  material  proTtsioDS 
are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  extent  it  is  a  nullity,  and  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  be  upheld  or  regarded  by  the 
ffood  citizens  of  Missouri.  There  are  ouH^ations  and 
duties  resting  upon  the  people  of  MisMuri  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are 
paramount,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will  carefully  con- 
sider and  weigh  well  before  you  will  allow  yourselves 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  Union,  under  the  form  of 
yielding  obedience  to  this  military  bill,  which  is  clearly 
in  violation  of  3'our  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Unitedi 
States. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  taken  a 
proper  and  unbiased  view  of  the  subject,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  termination  of  the  unfortunate  condi* 
tion  of  things  in  respect  to  the  so<alled  '*  Cotton 
States,*'  Missouri  roust  share  the  destiny  of  the  Union. 
Her  geographical  position,  her  soil,  productions,  and, 
in  short,  all  her  material  interests  |K)mt  to  this  result. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  against  this  controlling  fact. 
It  is  seen,  and  its  force  is  felt  throughout  the  nation. 
So  important  is  this  regarded  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  that  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  power  of  the  Government  of  toe  United 
States,  if  necessary,  will  be  exerted  to  maintain  Mis- 
souri in  her  present  position  in  the  Union.  I  express 
to  yon,  in  all  frankness  and  sincerity,  my  own  de- 
liberate convictions,  without  assuming  to  speak  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  author- 
ity, here  and  elsewhere,  I  shall  at  all  times,  and  under 
aU  circumstances,  endeavor  faithfully  to  uphold. 

On  the  20th  a  plan  was  agreed  npon  be- 
tween Gens.  Harney  and  Price  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  conflicts 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Gen.  Price  pledged  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  to  maintain  order  among  the  people,  and 
Gen,  Harney  declared  that,  this  being  an- 
swered, he  had  no  wish  to  make  any  further 
military  movement  in  the  State.  They  mntn- 
ally  enjoined  upon  the  people  to  attend  to  their 
civil  business,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
elements  which  had  so  seriously  threatened  the 
public  peace  would  soon  subside. 

This  plan,  however,  proved  nnsnccessfbl^ 
and  on  the  11th  of  June  Gen.  N.  Lyon,  Col. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  and  Mi\jor  U.  A.  C<mant,  on 
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the  part  of  the  Government,  and  Gov.  Jackson, 
Gen.  Price,  and  Thomas  L.  Snead,  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  had  a  four  hours'  interview  at  St. 
Louis,  which  resulted  in  no  pacific  measures 
being  wlopted.  Gov.  Jackson  demanded  that 
no  United  States  forces  should  be  quartered  or 
marched  through  the  State. 

General  Lyon  laid  down  his  views,  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Government,  somewliat  to  this 
effect :  That  if  the  Government  withdrew  its 
forces  entirely,  resort  would  be  made  to  secret 
and  subtle  measures  to  provide  arms  and  effect 
organizations  which,  upon  any  pretext,  could 
put  forth  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  even  while  arming,  com- 
binations would  doubtless  form  in  certain  local- 
ities to  oppress  and  drive  out  loyal  citizens,  to 
whom  the  Government  was  bound  to  give  pro- 
tection, but  which  it  would  be  helpless  to  do, 
as  also  to  repress  such  combinations,  if  its  forces 
could  not  be  sent  into  the  State.  A  large  aggres- 
sive force  might  be  formed  and  advanced  from 
the  exterior  into  the  State,  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  the  secession  programme,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  under  the  limitation  proposed, 
take  posts  on  these  borders  to  meet  and  repel 
such  force.  The  Government  could  not  shrink 
from  its  duties  nor  abdicate  its  corresponding 
rights ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  was 
the  duty  of  its  civil  officers  to  execute  civil  pro- 
cess, and  in  case  of  resistance  to  receive  the 
support  of  military  force.  The  proposition  of 
the  Governor  would  at  once  overturn  the  Gov- 
ernment's privileges  and  prerogatives  which  he 
(G^n.  Lyon)  had  neither  the  wish  nor  authority 
to  do.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  Governor  and  the 
State  authorities  would  earnestly  set  about  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  declare 
their  purposes  to  resist  outrages  upon  loyal 
citizens  of  the  Government,  and  repress  insur- 
rections against  it,  and,  in  case  of  violent  com- 
binations, needing  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  troops,  they  shoukl  call  upon  or  accept 
such  assistance,  and  in  case  of  threatened  in- 
vasion, the  Government  troops  took  suitable 
posts  to  meet  it,  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  subserved,  and  no  infringements 
of  the  State's  right  or  dignity  committed.  He 
would  take  good  care,  in  such  faithful  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  authorities  to  this  end,  tliat  no 
individual  should  be  Injured  in  person  or  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  utmost  delicacy  should  be 
observed  towards  all  peaceable  persons  con- 
cerned in  these  relations.  Upon  this  basis,  in 
Gen.  Lyon's  opinion,  could  the  rights  of  both 
the  General  and  State  Governments  be  secured 
and  peace  maintained. 

After  the  interview  the  Governor  returned  to 
Jefferson  City,  and  on  the  12th  issued  his  proc- 
lamation calling  into  active  service  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  State  militia,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  invasion,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens.''  He 
thus  describes  the  events  which  had  thus  faf 
occurred: 

A  scries  of  nnproroked  and  onparalleled  outrages 
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have  been  inflicted  upon  the  peace  and  dignity  of  thid 
Commonwealth,  and  upon  the  rights  and  lit>ertiefl  of 
its  people,  by  wicked  and  unprincipled  men,  profess^ 
ing  to  ^ct  under  the  authority  of  the  Unitea  States 
Qoremment ;  the  solemn  enactments  of  your  Legisla- 
ture hare  been  nullified  ;  your  volunteer  soldiers  liare 
been  taken  prisoners;  your  commerce  with  your  sister 
StatM  has  been  suspended ;  your  trade  with  your  own 
fellow-citizens  has  been  and  is  subjected  to  the  harassing 
control  of  an  armed  soldiery;  peaceful  citizens  have  been 
imprisoned  without  warrant  of  law  ;  unoffending  and 
defenceless  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  ruth- 
lessly shji^t  down  and  murdered ;  and  other  unbearable 
indignities  have  been  heaped  upon  your  State  and 
yourselves. 

To  all  these  outrages  and  indignities  vou  have  sub- 
mitted with  a  patriotic  forbearance,  which  has  only 
encouraged  the  perpetrators  of  these  grievous  wrongs 
to  attempt  still  bolder  and  more  daring  usuipations. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor,  under  all  these 
embarrassing  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  State,  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  from  our  borders 
the  desolating  effects  of  a  civil  war.  With  that  object 
in  view,  I  authorized  Major-General  Price,  several 
weeks  aso,  to  arrange  with  Ueneral  Uamey,  command- 
ing the  redeiiU  forces  in  this  State,  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Stale  might  be 
preserved.  The^v  came,  on  the  2l8t  of  Mav,  to  an  un- 
derstanding, whrch  was  made  public.  The  State  au- 
thorities have  faithfully  labored  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  that  agreement 

The  Fwieral  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
manifested  its  strong  disapprobation  of  it,  by  the  in- 
stant dismiraal  of  the  distin^isbed  officer  who,  on  his 
part,  entered  into  it  ^  but  it  at  once  began,  and  has 
uniutermittingly  earned  out  a  system  of  hostile  oper- 
ations, in  utter  contempt  of  that  agreement,  and  the 
reckless  disregard  of  its  own  plighted  faith.  These 
acts  have  latterly  portended  revolution  and  civil  war 
so  unmistakably,  that  I  resolved  to  make  one  further 
effort  to  avert  these  dangers  fh>m  ^ou.  I  therefore 
solicited  an  interview  witu  Bri^adier-Oeneral  Lyon, 
commanding  the  Federal  army  m  Missouri.  It  was 
(panted,  and,  on  the  10th  Instant,  waiving  all  ques- 
tions of  personal  and  official  dignity,  I  went  to  St 
Louis,  accompanied  by  Major-Oeneral  Price. 

We  had  an  interview  ou  the  11th  instant,  with  Gen- 
eral Lyon  and  Col.  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  at  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  them  this  proposition :  That  I  would  dis- 
band the  State  Guard  and  break  up  its  or^nization ; 
that  I  would  disarm  all  the  companies  which  had  been 
armed  by  the  State  ^  that  I  would  pledge  myself  not 
to  attempt  to  organize  the  militia  under  the  military 
bill;  that  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war  should  be 
brought  into  the  Stote ;  that  I  would  protect  all  citi- 
zens equally  in  all  their  rights,  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical opinions ;  that  I  would  repress  all  insurrection- 
ary movements  within  the  State ;  that  I  would  repel 
all  attempts  to  invade  it  fW>m  whatever  quarter  and 
bjr  whomsoever  made ;  and  thot  I  would  thus  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present  unhappy  contest, 
and  presence  the  peace  of  the  State.  And  I  further 
proposed  that  I  would,  if  necessary,  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  troops  to  carry  out  these 
pledges.  All  this  I  proposed  to  do  upon  condition  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  undertake  to  disarm 
the  Home  Guard,  which  it  has  illegally  organized  and 
armed  throughout  the  State,  and  pledge  itself  not  to 
occupy  with  its  troops  an^  localities  in  the  State  not 
occupied  by  them  at  this  time. 

Nothing  but  the  most  earnest  desire  to  areritbe 
horrors  of  civil  war  from  our  beloved  State,  could  have 
tempted  me  to  propose  these  humiliating  terms.  They 
were  rejected  by  the  Federal  officers. 

They  demanded  not  only  the  disorganization  and 
disarming  of  the  State  militia,  and  the  nullification  of 
the  military  bill,  but  they  refused  to  disarm  their  own 
Home  Guards,  and  insisted  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  enjoy  an  unrestricted  right  to  move  and 
station  its  troops  throughout  the  State  whenever  and 
wherever  that  might,  in  the  opinion  of  its  officers,  be 
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necessary  eiih«^r  for  the  protection  of  the  "  lojal  Bub- 
jects"  of  the  Federal  QovernuieDt,  or  for  the  repelling 
of  invasion,  and  they  plainly  announced  Uiat  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Administration  to  take  military 
occupation,  under  these  pretexts,  of  the  whole  State, 
and  to  reduce  it,  as  avowed  by  General  Lyon  himself, 
to  the  "  exuct  condition  of  Maryland."  The  acceptance 
by  me  of  these  degrading  terms  would  not  only  have 
sullied  the  honor  of  Missouri,  but  would  have  aroused 
the  indignation  of  every  brave  citizen,  and  precipitated 
the  very  conflict  which  it  has  been  my  aim  to  prevent. 
We  refused  to  accede  to  them,  and  the  conference  was 
broken  up. 

He  thus  closes: 

While  it  is  vour  duty  to  obey  all  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  e<)ually 
my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your  first  allegiance  is  due 
to  your  own  State,  and  that  you  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of 
the  military  despotism  which  has  enthroned  itself  at 
Washington,  nor  to  submit  to  the  infamous  and  de- 
grading sway  of  its  wicked  minions  in  this  StAte.  No 
brave  and  true-hearted  Missourian  will  obey  the  one 
or  submit  to  the  other.  Rise,  then,  and  drive  out 
ignominiously  the  invaders  who  have  dared  to  dese- 
crate the  soil  which  your  labors  have  made  fruitful, 
and  which  is  consecrated  by  your  homos. 

It  is  asserted  in  this  proclamation  that  Gen. 
Harney^s  removal  showed  the  disapprobation 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  between  that  officer  and  Gen. 
Price.  The  arrangement  was  made  on  the  21st 
of  May,  but  the  order  of  removal  was  dated 
May  16th.  This  order  was  not  served  on  Gen. 
Ilarney  until  May  29tb  or  30th,  the  same  day 
that  the  General  served  a  final  answer  in  the 
case  of  Emmett  McDonald,  (see  Habeas  Cor- 
pus.) In  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Lyon,  dated 
June  17th,  five  days  after  that  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
there  is  a  copy  of  an  order  from  the  War  De- 
partment, directed  to  Gen.  Harney,  **  com- 
manding Department  of  the  West,  St.  Louis," 
and  dated  May  27th.  This  is  eleven  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  Gen.  Harney's  re- 
moval, and  two  or  three  days  before  the  order 
was  served  upon  him.  That  order  was  as  fol- 
lows •. 

Adjutakt-Oewciial's  Office,  J 
Wasuinuton,  May  27, 1961.  f 

Brigadier- General  IT.  S.  Harney ^  Commanding  De- 
partment West^  St.  Louis: 
Sir:  The  President  obser^-es  with  concern  that, 
notwithstanding  the  pledge  of  the  State  authorities  to 
codperate  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Missouri,  loyal 
citizens  in  great  numbers  continue  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes.  It  is  immaterial  whether  these  outrages 
continue  from  inactivity  or  indispo^sition  on  the  part 
of  the  State  authorities  to  prevent  them.  It  is  enough 
that  they  continue,  and  it  will  devolve  on  you  the  duty 
of  putting  a  stop  to  them  summarily  by  the  force  under 
your  command,  to  be  aided  by  such  troops  as  you  may 
require  from  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  The  profes- 
sions of  lojralty  to  the  Union  by  the  State  authorities 
of  Missouri  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  have  al- 
ready falsiOed  their  professions  too  often,  and  are  too 
fur  committed  to  secession  to  be  admitted  to  your  con- 
fidence, and  ;rou  can  only  be  sure  of  their  deststinjg 
from  their  wicked  purposes  when  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  prosecute  them.  You  will,  therefore,  be  un- 
ceasingly watchful  of  their  movements,  and  not  per- 
mit the  clamors  of  the  partisans  and  opponents  of  the 
measures  already  taken  to  prevent  you  from  checking 
every  movement  against  the  Government,  however 
disguised,  under  the  pretended  State  authority.  The 
authority  of  the  United  States  is  paramount,  and 


whenever  it  is  apparent  that  a  movement,  whether  by 
order  of  State  autnoiity  or  not.  is  hostile,  vou  wiU  not 
hesitate  to  put  it  down.  L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant-General. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Gen.  Lyon  on 
June  17th,  five  days  after  that  of  Gov.  Jackson, 
was  designed  not  only  to  counteract  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  latter,  but  also  to 
state  the  reasons  for  the  measures  about  to  be 
commenced.  Gen.  Lyon  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  sympathized  with  the  se- 
cession movements,  and  adopted  every  means 
to  effect  a  separation  of  the  St^te  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  establif^hraent  of 
encampments  at  an  unusual  period  of  the  year, 
and  for  an  indefinite  time,  could  have  no  other 
object  than  the  concentration  of  a  large  military 
force,  to  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the 
military  law.  This  bill  provided  for  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  State  on  the  part  of  all  persons  en- 
rolled under  its  provisions  irrespective  of  any 
obligation  to  the  United  States.  This,  of  itseli^ 
Gen.  Lyon  declares,  was  a  repudiation  of  the 
authority  (»f  the  Federal  Government,  and, 
coupled  with  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
would  lead  to  direct  hostilities.  The  agreement 
between  Gen.  Harney  and  Gen.  Price  was 
based  on  a  repudiation  of  this  military  bill,  and 
all  efforts  of  the  militia  of  the  State  under  its 
provisions.  But  it  failed  to  define  specifically 
the  terms  of  peace,  and  how  far  a  suspension 
of  the  terms  of  the  bill  hhould  form  a  part  of  it. 
Hence  constant  complaints  had  been  made  to 
him,  and  next  to  Washington,  acx^ompanied 
with  appeals  for  relief  by  peaceful  citizens  from 
the  exasperating  hardships  imposed  under  the 
bill.  This  relief  Gen.  Lyon  conceived  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  just  Government  to  give.  Its 
policy  is  found,  he  says,  in  the  order  to  Gen. 
Harney  of  May  27th  above  mentioned.  He 
then  proceeds  in  tliese  words : 

It  is  my  desiffn  to  carry  out  these  instnictions  in 
their  letter  and  spirit.  Their  justice  and  propriety 
will  be  appreciated  by  whoever  takes  an  enlightened 
view  of  tne  relations  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  to  the 
General  Government  Nor  can  such  policy  be  con- 
strued as  at  all  disparaging  to  the  nj^hts  or  dignity  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  or  as  infrinf^mg  in  any  sense 
upon  the  individual  liberty  of  its  citizens.  The  recent 
proclamation  of  Governor  Jackson,  by  which  he  has 
set  at  defiance  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and 
urged  you  to  make  war  upon  them,  is  but  a  consum- 
mation of  his  treasonable  purposes,  long  indicated  by 
his  acts  and  expressed  opinions,  and  now  made  mani- 
fest. If,  in  suppressing  tbese  treasonable  projects,  car- 
rying out  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  maintain- 
ing its  dignity  as  above  indicated,  hostilities  should 
unfortunately  occur,  and  unhappy  consequences  shonid 
follow,  I  would  hope  that  all  aggravation  of  those 
events  may  be  avoided,  and  that  they  may  be  diverted 
from  the  innocent,  and  may  fall  only  on' the  heads  of 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  provoked. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  plain  but  onerous  duties,  I 
shall  look  for  the  countenance  and  active  codperation 
of  all  good  citizens,  and  I  shall  expect  them  to  dis- 
countenance all  illegal  combinations  or  organizations, 
and  support  and  uphold,  by  every  lawful  means,  the 
Federal  Government,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which 
depend  their  liberties  and  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights.  N.'LYON, 

Brig.-General  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 
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The  movement  Of  troops  now  immediatelj 
commenced.  On  tlie  13th  the  steamer  lataa 
left  St.  Louis  with  the  second  battalion  of  the 
First  Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers,  one  sec- 
tion of  Totten's  Light  Artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  regulars,  and  the  steamer  J.  0.  Swan, 
with  the  first  battalion  of  the  First  Regiment, 
under  Ool.  Blair,  and  another  section  of  Tut- 
ten's  battery,  and  a  detachment  of  pioneers,  and 
Generd  Lyon  and  staff^  numbering  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  for  Jeflferson  City.  Horses,  wagons, 
and  all  necessary  camp  equipage,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  for  a  long  march,  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

On  the  15th  they  arrived  at  Jefferson  City. 
Five  companies  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  under 
Lieot-Ool.  Andrews,  and  a  company  of  regular 
artillery  under  Captain  Totten,  alt  ufter  Gen. 
Lyon,  disembarked  and  occupied  the  city.  Qov. 
Jackson  and  the  officers  of  tlie  State  Govern- 
ment, and  many  citizens,  had  left  on  the  13th. 

A  company  of  regulars,  under  Mtijor  Conant, 
tiioronghly  searched  the  country  for  contraband 
articles,  and  found  some  wheels  and  other  parts 
of  artillery  carriages.  No  violence  was  offered, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  boats  containing  the 
Federal  troops  were  received  with  cheers  by  a 
lar^e  concourse  of  the  citizens. 

On  the  neit  day  Gen.  Lyon  left  for  Booneville. 
Previously,  however,  he  placed  Colonel  Ilcnry 
Boemstein,  of  the  Second  Missouri  Volunteers, 
in  command,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  17th  of 
June,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  ho 
acted  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  State  author- 
ities, who  had  fled,  to  prevent  anarchy  and 
lawlessness.   The  proclamation  was  as  follows : 

HBAD-QriRTBBS  CAPITAL,  ) 
JsrrBRSOM  CiTT,  JUM  17.       \ 

To  the  Citizens  of  CoU  County  and  Uie  adjoining  coun* 
tie$  of  Missouri  : 

CmiBSs :  1  have  been  ap|>oiQted  by  the  command- 
hig  Oeaeral  commander  of  tbis  place,  with  the  view  to 
extend  my  authority  over  Cole  and  the  adjacent  coun> 
ties,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
all  citizens,  and  aAsist  the  authorities  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Government  and  of  the  Union,  the  en- 
forcemeat  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  country. 

By  the  precipitate  flight  of  Gov.  C.  F.  Jackson  and 
others,  you  have  been  left  without  State  authority  and 
without  a  government.  This  state  of  things  would 
have  produced  lawlessness  and  anarchy  ana  all  their 
consequent  evils.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  supply  this  lack  by  appointing  a  commander 
of  this  place,  having  surveillance  over  the  city  and  its 
vicinity.  1  therefore  coll  upon  the  city  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  authorities  of  this  county,  to  continue  the 
legal  exercise  of  their  official  duties,  and  I  will  be  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  them  my  assistance  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  countiy.  I  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  their  official  business,  neither 
do  I  intend  to  meddle  with  the  private  business  of  the 
citizens.  Your  personal  safety  will  be  protected  and 
your  property  will  be  respected.  Slave  property  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any  part  of  mv  command, 
Dor  will  slaves  be  allowed  to  enter  my  lines  without 
written  authority  from  their  masters;  and  notwith- 
standing we  are  in  times  of  war,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
execute  my  instructions  with  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  shall  not  suffer  the  least 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  und  its  Government  by. 
the  performance  of  any  unlawful  act.    1 6hall  prosecute 


and  deliver  up  to  the  proper  authorities  all  traitors 
and  their  accomplices,  aiders,  and  abettors. 

I  call  upon  all  friends  of  the  Union,  and  upon  all 
ffood  citizens,  to  form  themselves  into  companies  of 
Home  Guards  for  the  protection  of  the  Union  ;  to  arm 
themselves  and  to  drilL  I  will  be  very  glad  to  havo 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  instructed  by  my  officers,  and 
to  contribute  with  all  roy  power  to  tneir  military 
education.  Every  citizen  who  has  business  with  ttic 
commander  of  the  place,  or  intends  to  bring  some 
complaint  before  him,  will  have  free  access  to  my 
beaa-quarters  from  10  to  12  o'clock. 

All  my  soldiers  will  observe  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  I  hope  that  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  will 
enable  me  to  keep  this  city  and  vicinity  in  perfect 
peace  and  order,  and  to  keep  fai-  from  ^em  the  terror 
and  devastation  of  the  war. 

HENRY  BOERXSTEIN, 
Col.  Commanding  2d  Regiment  Mo.  Volunteers. 

Meantime  Governor  Jackson,  on  leaving  Jef- 
ft:rson  City,  summoned  the  State  troops  to  his 
support  at  Booneville,  which  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  forty- 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Jeflferson  City.  Sev- 
eral companies  from  the  adiacent  counties  jomed 
him,  under  Col.  Marmaduke. 

Leaving  Jefferson  City  on  the  16th,  Gen. 
Lyon  proceeded  on  the  steamers  A.  McDowell, 
latan,  and  City  of  Louisiana,  Up  the  river,  and 
stopped  for  the  night  ahout  one  mile  below 
Providence.  Early  in  the  morning  he  started 
with  his  force,  and  reached  Rochefort  before 
six  o'clock,  when  he  learned  that  a  small  force 
of  the  State  troops  was  a  few  miles  below 
Booneville,  and  preparing  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence.  Proceeding  on,  Uiey  discovered,  about 
six  miles  from  Booneville,  on  the  bluffs,  a  bat- 
tery, and  also  scouts  moving.  A  landing  was 
made  about  7  o'clock  two  miles  lower  down, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river ;  the  troops  be- 

fan  to  move  on  the  river  road  to  Booneville. 
'ollowing  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  spot 
where  it  begins  to  ascend  the  bluffs,  several 
shots  announced  the  driving  in  of  the  enemy's 
pickets.  On  the  summit  of  the  bluffs  the  ene- 
my were  posted.  The  Federal  force  advanced 
and  opened  the  engagement  by  throwing  a  few 
nine-pounder  shells,  while  the  infantry  filed  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  commenced  a  fire  of 
musketry.  The  enemy  stood  their  ground  man- 
fidly  for  a  time,  then  began  to  retire,  and  with- 
drew in  order.  The  Federal  force  was  two 
thousand,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  was 
engaged,  and  its  loss  was  two  killed  and  nine 
wounded.  The  number  of  the  State  troops  was 
small.  They  admitted  ten  as  killed,  and  sev- 
eral as  having  been  taken  prisoners.  Some 
shoes,  guns,  blankets,  &c.,  were  taken  by  the 
Federal  troops.  This  was  the  first  hostUe  colli- 
sion in  the  State  like  a  skirmish  or  battle  be- 
tween those  representing  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  any  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
Government  or  forces  under  them.  Gen.  Lyon, 
therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

BooirxviLLE,  tTuna  18, 1801. 
To  ths  PtopU  of  Mi/tsouri  : 

Upon  leaving  St.  Louis,  in  consequence  of  war  made 
by  the  Governor  of  this  State  against  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States,  because  I  would  not  assume  on 
its  behalf  to  relinquish  its  duties,  and  abdicate  its 
rights  of  protecting  loyal  citizens  from  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  of  the  secessionists  in  this  State,  I  pub- 
limbed  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  I  declared 
my  intention  to  use  the  force  under  my  command  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  maintenance  of  the  an- 
thqrity  of  the  General  Government,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  property  of  ail  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  State  authorities,  in  violation  of  an  agreement 
with  Gen.  Harney  on  the  2d  of  May  last,  had  drawn 
toother  and  organized  upon  a  large  scale  the  means 
orwarfttre,  anci,  having  made  a  declaration  of  war, 
they  abandoned  the  capital,  issued  orders  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  railroaa  and  telegraph  lines,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  this  point  to  put  into  execution  their  hostile 
purposes  towards  the  General  Goremmeirt.  This  de- 
volved upon  me  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  issue  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  accordingly  I  moved  to  this 
point  with  a  portion  of  the  force  under  my  command, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  hostile  forces  gathered  here 
by  the  Governor,  and  took  possession  of  the  camp- 
equipage  left,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners, 
most  of  them  young  and  of  immature  age,  and  who 
represent  that  they  nave  been  misled  by  frauds,  inge- 
niously devised  and  industriouslv  inculcated  by  design- 
ing leaders,  who  seek  to  devolve  upon  unreflectmg 
and  deluded  followers  the  task  of  securing  the  object 
of  their  own  false  ambition. 

Out  of  compassion  for  these  misguided  youths,  and 
to  correct  the  impressions  created  by  unscrupulous 
calumniators,  I  liberated  them  upon  the  condition  that 
they  will  not  serve  in  the  impenaiug  hostilities  against 
the' United  States  Government. 

I  have  done  this  in  spite  of  the  well-known  facts 
that  the  leaders  in  the  present  rebellion,  having  long 
experienced  the  mildness  of  the  General  Government, 
still  feel  confident  that  this  mildness  cannot  be  over- 
taxed even  by  factious  hostilities,  having  in  view  its 
overthrow ;  but  lest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Camp 
Juckson  affair,  this  demenc^  shall  still  be  misconstru- 
ed, it  is  proper  to  give  warning  that  the  Government 
cannot  alwa^'s  be  expected  to  mdulge  in  it  to  the  com- 
promise of  Its  evident  welfare. 

Hearing  that  those  plotting  against  the  Government 
have  falsely  represented  that  the  Government  troops 
intended  a  forcible  and  violent  invasion  of  Missouri 
for  purposes  of  military  despotism  and  tyranny,  I  here- 
by give  notice  to  the  people  of  this  State  that  I  shall 
scrupulously  avoid  aU  interference  with  the  business, 
right,  and  property  of  everv  description  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  belonging  to  law-abiding 
citizens.    But  it  is  equallv  my  duty  to  maintain  the 

{)aramount  authority  of  the  t^nited  States  with  such 
brcc  as  I  have  at  my  command,  which  will  be  retained 
only  so  long  as  opposition  makes  it  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  mv  wish,  ana  shall  be  my  purpose,  to  visit  any 
unavoidable  rigor  arising  in  this  issue  upon  those  only 
who  provoke  it. 

All  persons,  who,  under  the  misapprehensions  above 
mentioned  have  taken  up  arms,  or  who  are  preparing 
to  do  so,  are  invited  to  return  to  their  homes  and  re- 
linquish their  hostilities  towards  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  are  assured  that  they  may  do  so  without 
being  molested  for  past  occurrences. 

N.  LYON, 
Brigadier  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

On  the  18th  Governor  Jackson  was  at  Syra- 
cuse, about  twenty-tive  miles  south  of  Boone- 
ville,  with  about  ^ve  hundred  men.  Property 
was  taken  from  Union  citizens,  also  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  railroad  by  the  f<i»rce,  when  they 
further  retired  to  Warsaw,  destroying  the  La- 
moine  bridge,  a  costly  structure,  six  miles  west 
of  Syracuse.  On  the  same  day  a  skirmish  took 
place  near  the  town  of  Cole,  between  a  force 


of  Union  Home  Guards  and  State  troops  from 
Warsaw  and  tliat  region,  in  which  the  former 
were  put  to  flight. 

Military  affairs  now  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  the  force  concentrated  in  the  State  reached 
10,000  men,  2,500  of  whom  were  stationed  at 
Herman  and  Jefferson  City,  8,200  at  Rolla,  the 
terminus  of  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  1,000  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
and  1,000  at  Bird's  Point,  opposite  Cairo.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  a  force  of  2,500  re- 
maining at  St.  Louis,  which  could  be  increased 
to  1 0,000  in  a  few  hours  by  accessions  from  the 
neighboring  camps  in  Illinois.  These  troops 
held  the  entire  portion  of  the  State  north  of 
the  river,  the  southeast  quarter  lying  between 
the  Missbsippi  and  a  line  drawn  southward 
from  Jeftrsbn  City  to  the  Arkansas  border, 
thus  giving  to  the  Federal  Government  the  im- 
portant points  of  St.  Louis,  Ilannibal,  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  Bird's  Point  as  a  base  of  operations, 
with  the  rivers  and  railroads  as  a  means  of 
transportation. 

On  the  24th  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Auditor, 
and  Land  Register,who  had  retired  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, returned  to  Jefferson  City  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  Ilome  Guard  of  the  capital  were  fur- 
nished with  anns,  and  drilled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Boernstein,  and  intrenchments  for 
the  defence  of  the  place  against  attacks  were 
erected.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by  Gen. 
Lyon  to  various  parts  of  the  State  where  collec- 
tions of  secessionists  were  reported,  but  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  in  getting  away  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Federal  troops. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  Gen.  Fremont  was 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  W^est.  Since  Gen.  Ilarney  had  been 
ordered  to  another  post,  Capt.  Lyon,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  had 
been  m  command.    (S^e  Lyon.) 

On  the  5th  of  July  a  sharp  engagement  took 
place  between  some  of  Gen.  Lyon's  troops,  un- 
der Col.  Siegcl,  assisted  by  Col.  Salomon,  and 
a  body  of  State  troops  under  Gen.  Rains  and 
Col.  Parsons,  at  a  place  called  Carthage,  in  Jas- 
per County,  in  Southwestern  Missouri.  {Ste 
CARxnAGE.)  This  movement  of  Gen.  Lyon  up 
the  Missouri  River,  and  through  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  had  the  effect  to  restrain  the 
secessionists,  and  prevent  them  from  organizing 
a  formidable  force. 

On  the  8d  of  July  Gen.  Lyon  with  his  forces 
left  Booneville  for' the  soutiiwestem  coimties 
of  the  State,  intending  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Springfield.  Gen.  Sweeny  was  in  the  metn- 
wiiile  at  Springfield  with  a  small  Union  force, 
and  on  the  4th  of  Jidy  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  which  explains  in  a  few  words 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter  of  the  State  : 

HEiD-qrAHTBRs  SorrnwERT  Fxpsntnos,  I 
Spriugfibld,  Mo.,  J«/y  4, 1S61.     f 
To  the  Citiz*n9  of  Sf>ythtre*t  Mis^ovri: 

Your  Governor  has  striven  to  cause  the  State  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union.    Failiog  to  accomplish  this 
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porpo39  by  legislative  enactment,  he  has  already  cora- 
mitted  treason  by  lerying  war  against  Uio  United 
States.  He  has  endeavor^  to  hare  you  commit  the 
same  crime  Hence  he  has  called  for  troops  to  enter 
the  military  service  of  the  State,  not  to  aid,  but  to  op- 
pose the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  troops  under  my  command  are  stationed  in  your 
midst  by  the  proper  authority  of  our  Oovemment. 
They  arc  amongst  you  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends 
and  protectors  of  all  loyal  citizens.  Should  an  insur- 
rectioo  of  your  slaves  take  place,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  suppress  it,  and  I  shoula  use  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand for  that  purpose.  It  is  my  duty  to  protect  all 
loval  citizens  in  toe  enjoyment  and  possession  of  all 
their  property,  slaves  included.  That  duty  shall  be 
performed. 

I  require  all  troops  and  armed  men  in  this  part  of 
the  State  now  assembled,  and  which  are  arrayed 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  imme- 
diately disperse  and  return  to  their  homes.  If  this 
shall  not  be  done  without  delay,  those  hordes  of  armed 
men  will  be  taken  prisoner^  or  dispersed.  I  request 
everr  citizen  who  acknowledges  he  owes  allegiance  to 
tiie  tJnited  States  to  aid  me  to  prevent  the  sheading  of 
blood  and  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  this  portion  of 
the  SUie. 

Those  who  have  manifested  a  want  of  loyalty,  either 
by  word  or  act,  towards  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  are  rea  nested  to  appear  before  me,  or  any  officer 
in  commandol  any  postor  any  detach  mentof  troops  under 
my  command,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. Gross  misrepresentations  of  the  oath  which 
has  already  been  administered  to  many  of  your  most 
respectable  citizens  have  been  made.  No  loval  citizen 
will  decline  to  take  such  an  oath.  It  is  t^e  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  bear  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  to  encourage  secession  by  word  or  act,  and 
to  obe^r  all  leopal  orders  emanating  from  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land.  No  loyal  citizen  will  bear 
arms  against  his  Government  or  give  aid  and  support 
to  the  enemies  of  the  country.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the 
obligations  required. 

I  assure  you  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  deal  leniently  yet  firmly  with  all  its  citizens  who 
have  been  mislccf,  and  who  desire  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  best  Government  ever  devised  by  human 
wisdom.  T.  W.  SWEENY,  U.  S.  A., 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

On  the  16th  Gen.  Lyon  reached  Springfield, 
his  command  being  then  ten  miles  north  of  the 
town,  and  having  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  force  under  Gen.  Sturgis.  On  tho 
20th  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Sweeny  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  break  up  a  secession 
camp  located  at  Forsyth,  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Springfield.  The  troops  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  dragoons,  a  section  of  a  battery, 
a  part  of  the  First  Iowa  and  the  Second  Kansas 
regiments,  and  some  mounted  Kansas  Volun- 
teers. They  reached  their  destination  at  two 
p.  M.  on  Monday,  just  in  time  to  see  the  enemy 
rapidly  retiring.  Blankets,  rifles,  provisions, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  lead  were  captured. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  Gen.  Lyon  ordered  his 
entire  command,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
guard,  to  rendezvous  at  Crane's  Creek,  ten 
miles  south  of  Springfield.  The  command  was 
composed  as  follows :  five  companies  First  and 
Second  regiments  Regulars,  M(yor  Sturgis.  Five 
companies  First  Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers, 
Lieut.-Col.  Andrews.  Two  companies  Second 
Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers,  Major  O.ster- 
hous.     Three  companies  Third  Regiment  Mis- 


souri Volunteers,  Col. 


Fifth  Regiment 


Missouri  Volunteers,  Col.  Salomon.  First  Regi- 
ment Iowa  Volunteers,  Col.  J.  F.  Bates.  First 
Regiment  Kansas  Volunteers,  Col.  Deitzler. 
Second  Regiment  Kansas  Volunteers,  Col. 
Mitchell.  Two  companies  First  Regular  Caval- 
ry, Captains  Stanley  and  Carr.  Three  compa- 
nies First  Regular  Cavalry,  (recruits,)  Lieut. 
Lathrop.  Captain  I.  Totten's  battery  Regular 
Artillery,  six  guns,  six  and  twelve-pounders. 
Lieut.  Dubois'  battery  Regular  Artillery,  four 
guns,  six  and  twelve-pounders.  Captain  Shaef- 
fer's  battery  Missouri  Volunteer  Artillery,  six 
guns,  six  and  twelve  pounders. 

Brigadier-Generals  Sweeny,  Siegel,  and  Ma- 
jor Sturgis  were  intrusted  with  the  most  im- 
portant subsidiary  commands. 

The  march  commenced  tliat  afternoon,  and 
tho  camp  reached  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 
The  next  morning  the  march  was  resumed,  and 
about  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  body  of  the 
enemy  were  overtaken,  when  a  brisk  inter- 
change of  shots  between  the  skirmishers  took 
])lace.  Upon  this,  a  body  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, about  five  hundred  in  number,  ap- 
proached, apparently  with  the  design  of  cutting 
off  an  advanced  body  of  the  Federal  infantrj'. 
Several  volleys  were  interchanged,  when  a 
charge  was  made  by  a  body  of  regidars.  Tho 
enemy's  ranks  were  thus  broken,  and  they  re- 
treated. The  place  of  this  skirmish  was  Dug 
Springs.  The  march  was  continued  as  far  as 
Curran,  twenty-six  miles  from  Springfield,  but 
t!ie  heat  of  the  weather,  shortness  of  provi- 
sionB,  and  the  fact  that  a  strong  Confederate 
force  was  posted  in  front,  and  a  large  division 
had  also  moved  in  the  direction  of  Sarcoxie, 
while  it  was  necessary  that  communication 
should  be  kept  open  to  Springfield,  led  Gen. 
Lyon  to  determine  to  return  to  that  town. 

State  troops  under  Gen.  Price  were  collected 
in  the  southwestern  counties,  and  encountered 
Gen.  Lyon  at  Wilson's  Creek,  where  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  on  the 
10th  of  August.  Gens.  McCulloch  and  Price 
commanded  the  State  troops  and  some  Con- 
federate forces  from  Arkansas.  The  locality  of 
this  battle  is  near  Springfield,  and  it  is  called 
both  Wilson's  Creek  and  Oak  lliD.  (See  Wil- 
son's Creek.) 

In  the  northern  counties  of  Missouri  there 
was  the  same  division  of  sentiment,  which  was 
rapidly  arousing  a  hostile  spirit.  Squads  of 
troops  from  Illinois  were  soon  stationed  at  im- 
portant places,  while  State  troops  gathered  to 
oppose  them.  The  destruction  of  property  and 
bloody  skirmishes  soon  followed.  At  Monroe 
station,  thirty  miles  west  of  Hannibal,  an  at- 
tack was  made  by  secession  troops,  on  July 
11th,  on  the  railroad  station-house,  which  was 
burned  with  six  passenger  and  eighteen  freight 
cars.  A  portion  of  the  railroad  track  was  torn 
up  on  each  side  of  the  town.  On  the  same 
night  the  bridge  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo- 
sephs Railroad  was  burned.  On  the  15th  Brig.- 
Gen.  Hurlburt,  in  command  of  the  volunteer 
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force,  issued  a  lengthy  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  the  nortlieastern  counties,  warning 
them  that  the  men  or  body  of  men  who  ven- 
ture to  stand  in  defiance  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  tlie  Union,  endangered  their  lives. 

On  tiie  16th  a  skirmish  took  place  at  Mill- 
ville,  about  thirty  miles  above  St.  Charles,  on 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad.  About  eight  hun- 
dred Union  troops  had  reached  this  point,  when 
the  track  was  torn  up,  and  they  were  fired 
upon  by  a  secession  force,  and  an  engagement 
followed,  in  which  a  small  number  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  each  side. 

A  little  further  south,  near  Fulton,  in  Callo- 
way County,  about  twenty-threo  miles  north- 
east of  Jefferson  City,  a  skirmish  took  place  on 
tlie  17th,  between  Col.  McNeil,  with  about 
600  men,  and  Gen.  Harris,  with  a  considerable 
force,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed  with  a 
loss  of  several  as  prisoners.  On  the  19th  Gen. 
Pope,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command 
in  Northern  Missouri,  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

St.  Cbarlb?,  Mo.,  July  19. 
To  the  Th)pU  of  North  Missouri: 

By  virtue  of  power  and  authority  I  hare  assnmed 
coimnand  of  North  Missouri.  I  appear  among  you 
with  a  force  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
any  means  in  your  posnession  usualin  warfare.  Upon 
your  own  assurances  that  you  would  respect  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  preserve  the  peace,  no  troops 
have  hitherto  been  sent  in  your  section  of  the  country. 
The  assurances  for  the  last  ten  days,  however,  have 
plainly  exhibited  your  lack  of  either  the  power  or  ii^ 
clination  to  fully  carry  out  the  pledges,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  occupy 
North  Missouri  with  a  force  powerful  enough  to  impel 
obedience  to  the  laws.  As  soon  as  it  is  made  manifest 
that  you  will  respect  its  authority  and  put  down  un- 
lawful combinations  against  it,  you  will  oe  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  but  not 
until  then.  I  therefore  warn  all  persons  taking  up 
arms  against  the  National  authonty,  who  attempt  to 
commit  depredations  upon  public  or  private  property, 
or  who  molest  unofienaing  and  peaceful  citizens,  that 
thev  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  most  summary  manner, 
without  waiting  civil  process.  JOHN  rOPE, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

Ho  had  previously  proceeded  from  St.  Louis 
to  St.  Chfu*les,  where  his  head-quarters  were 
established,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  that  de- 
partment. His  command  in  North  Missouri 
was  seven  thousand  strong,,  and  so  posted  that 
Jefferson  City,  Booneville,  Lexington,  and  all 
the  principal  points  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State  were  within  easy  striking  distance. 

About  the  same  time  that  Gen.  Lyon  left  St. 
Louis  for  Jefferson  City,  June  15,  other  troops, 
consisting  of  ten  companies,  left  for  Rolla, 
which  is  the  termination  of  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  113  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  This  force  was  increased  sub- 
sequently, and  active  operations  took  place  in 
that  section  of  the  State. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  actual  skirmishes 
and  battles  which  took  place  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  and  including  the  events 
at  Dug  Springs  and  Wilson's  Creek,  in  the 
month  of  August.  They  afford  a  very  faint  indi- 


cation of  tlie  excitement,  the  uncertainty,  and 
the  division  of  sentiment  which  existed  at  that 
time.  The  majority  of  the  people,  however, 
were  evidently  warm  Union  men,  and  the  de- 
cided action  of  the  State  Convention  secured 
their  adhesion  to  the  support  of  the  Fedend 
Government. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  followiog 
call  was  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the  State 
Convention : 

St.  Lofis.  July  ft,  1861. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  a  mnjoi  ity  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  convening  said  Convention, 
at  such  time  prior  to  the  third  Monday  of  Decemlier, 

1861,  and  at  such  place  as  they  may  think  the  public 
exigencies  require,  do  hereby  notify  the  said  Conven- 
tion to  assemble  and  meet  at  Jefierson  City  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  in  tlie  year  of  oor 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-one. 

R.  WMLSON, 
J.  W.  McCLURE. 
THOMAS  T.GUXTT, 
J.  T.  TINDALU 
JAMES  R.  McCOR^lAa 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  State  Convention  re- 
assembled. New  questions  were  presented  for 
its  consideration,  of  which  there  were  no  pre- 
cedents. The  Governor,  legally  chosen,  had 
gone  from  the  capital  after  initiating  against 
the  National  Government  a  military  demonstra- 
tion that  had  resulted  in  disaster  to  himself  and 
his  adherents.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  who, 
of  right,  should  have  succeeded  the  Governor, 
was  a  self  condemned  exile  from  the  State,  and 
was  believed  to  be  engaged  in  schemes  which 
incapacitated  him  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the 
executive  functions  in  a  loyal  commonwealth. 
Nor  was  the  President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate 
present  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  nor  the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  to  take 
the  place  of  the  President  pro  tem.  Thus  the 
Executive  Department  was  without  a  head, 
and  the  important  functions  of  Governor  re- 
mained undischarged. 

In  the  State  Convention  the  first  business  was 
to  declare  the  seat  of  Gen.  Price,  as  President 
of  the  Convention,  vacant.  A  committee  of 
seven  was  appointed,  to  whom  were  referred 
several  resolutions  relative  to  the  state  of 
atfairs.  On  the  25th  the  committee  presented 
their  report.  It  alluded  at  length  to  the  un- 
paralleled condition  of  affairs,  Hie  reckless 
course  of  the  recent  Government,  and  flight  of 
the  Governor  and  other  State  officiers  from  the 
capital.  It  declared  the  ofiices  of  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of  State 
vacant,  and  provided  that  their  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  the  Convention,  the  oflicers 
80  appointed  to  hold  their  positions  till  August, 

1862,  at  which  time  it  recommended  a  special 
election  by  the  people.  It  proposed  to  repeal 
the  ninth  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  should  consist  of  seven  members;  and 
that  four  members,  in  addition  to  the  three 
comprising  the  courts  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  chosen  by  the  Convention,  to  hold 
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ofBce  till  1862,  when  the  people  would  decide 
whether  the  change  shall  be  permanent  It 
proposed  to  abolish  the  State  Legibluture,  and 
ordain  that  in  case  before  the  1st  of  Angnst, 
1862,  the  Governor  chosen  by  the  Convention 
should  consider  that  the  public  exigencies  de- 
manded, he  should  order  a  special  election  for 
members  of  the  State  Legislature.  It  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  an  ordinance  repealing 
the  following  bills,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  secret  session  in  the  month  of  May  previous: 
the  military  fund  bill,  the  bill  to  suspend  the 
distribution  of  the  school  fund,  and  tlie  bill  for 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  It  proposed  to  repeal  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  one  major  of  the  Mis- 
souri militia,  and  revive  the  militia  law  of  1859. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  act  relative  to  the  school  fund  directed 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  postpone  its 
apportionment  for  the  year,  and  to  let  it  remain 
in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
General  Assembly.  This  fund  consisted  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  (about  $200,000)  of  the 
general  revenue ;  the  dividends  on  the  Staters 
stock  in  tlie  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
other  amounts,  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures, the  whole  amounting  to  about  $250,000 
per  annum.  This  sum  had  for  years  been  ap- 
portioned to  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
and  had  been  the  chief  support  of  those  schools, 
rendering  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  Convention, 
was  made.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  24th  of  July  was  a  little  over 
$57,000.  The  disbursements  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  had 
been  over  $600,000. 

A  resolution  was  offered  that  there  was  no 
excuse,  either  in  the  present  or  future  condition 
of  the  State,  for  default  of  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  State  debt,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
eminently her  duty  to  pay  it.  After  a  lively 
discussion,  several  substitutes  were  offered, 
when  the  matter  was  referred. 

On  the  80th  of  July  the  Convention  declared 
Tacant  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Secretary  of  State  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  25.  The  seats  of  t^e  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  also  declared  vacant 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  28.  On  the  next  day  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  11  am  11  ton  R. 
Gamble,  provision^  Governor;  Willard  P. 
Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Mordecai  Oliver, 
Secretary  of  State.  These  officers  were  at  once 
inaugurated,  amid  general  rejoicing. 

The  first  Monday  in  November  was  fixed  as 
.  the  day  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  State 
officers. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  unimportant 


business,  and  the  presentation  of  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  State  by  the  Convention,  it 
adjourned  until  the  third  Monday  in  December, 
unless  sooner  called  together  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  public  safety  demanded  it. 

The  address  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the 
Convention,  which  was  adopted  on  the  81  &t  of 
July,  states  the  action  of  the  Convention  and 
the  necessity  that  exited  for  it,*  and  closes 
with  a  vindication  of  its  lawful  i)ower  to  per- 
forni  what  it  had  done.  The  necessity  for  its 
action  arose  out  of  the  condition  of  aflraii*s, 
which  is  thus  described : 

We  have  assembled  in  Jefferson  under  circum- 
stances widely  diflVrent  from  those  that  existed  when 
the  Convention  adjourned  its  session  at  St.  Louis. 

Wo  find  high  officers  of  the  Slate  Government  en- 
gaf;;ed  in  actual  hostilities  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  upon  the  soil  of  Mis- 
souri. Many  of  our  citiiens  have  yielded  obedience 
to  an  ill-judged  call  of  the  Governor,  and  have  assem- 
bled in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invasion 
of  the  State  by  armed  bands  of  lawless  invaders,  aa 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  designated  by  the 
Governor  in  his  proclamation  of  the  17th  day  of  June 
last 

Wo  find  that  troops  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
^ave  come  into  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing the  action  of  our  Governor  in  his  contest  with 
the  United  States,  and  this  at  the  request  of  our£:cec- 
utive. 

We  find  no  person  present,  or  likely  soon  to  be  pres- 
ent, at  the  seat  of  Government,  to  exercise  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  Executive  Department,  or  to 
mamtain  the  internal  peace  of  the  State. 

We  find  that  througliout  the  State  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  civil  war  in  Its  worst  form,  in  which  neigh- 
bor shall  seek  the  life  of  neighbor,  and  bonds  of  soci- 
ety will  be  dissolved,  and  universal  anarchy  shall 
relffn.  If  it  be  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  existing 
evils,  and  to  avert  the  threatened  horrors  of  anarchy, 
it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  your  delegates,  assembled 
in  Convention,  to  provide  such  a  remedy  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  determine  upon  the  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  very  briefly  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  evils 
that  now  afflict  the  State. 

It  is  not  uecessaij  that  any  lengthy  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  action  of  those  States  which  have  se- 
ceded from  the  Union.  We  cannot  remedy  or  recall 
that  secession.  They  have  acted  for  themselves,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences  of  their  own  action.  So 
far  as  you  have  expressed  your  wishes,  you  have  de- 
clared yoar  determination  not  to  leave  the  Union, 
and  your  wishes  have  been  expressed  by  this  Con- 
vention. 

Any  action  of  any  officer  of  the  State  in  conflict 
with  your  will,  thus  expressed,  is  an  action  in  plain 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  our  Government,  which 
recognizes  the  people  as  the  source  of  political  |)ower, 
and  their  will  as  tne  rule  of  conduct  for  all  their  offi- 
cers. It  would  have  been  but  a  reasonable  compliance 
with  your  will,  that  after  you  had,  through  this  Con- 
vention, expressed  your  determination  to  remain  in 
the  Union,  your  Executive  and  Legislative  oflBcers 
should  not  only  have  refrained  from  any  opposition  to 
your  will,  but  should  have  exerted  all  their  powers  to 
carry  your  will  into  effect. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  by  some  corre- 
spondence of  different  public  officers,  accidentally  made 
public,  that  several  of  these  officers  not  only  entertained 
and  expressed  opinions  and  wishes  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  Missouri  in  the  Union,  but  actually  engaged 
in  schemes  to  withdraw  her  from  the  Union,  contrary 
to  wur  known  wishes. 

After  the  adjournment  of  your  Convention,  which 
had  expressed  your  purpose  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  in  a  letter  addressed 
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to  Darid  "Walker,  President  of  the  Arkansas  Conven- 
tion, dated  April  19,  Ibrtl,  says  :  **  From  the  beginning, 
my  own  conviction  baa  been  that  the  interest,  duty, 
and  honor  of  every  slavebolding  State  demand  their 
separation  from  the  nou-slaveholciing  States."  A^in, 
he  says:  **  I  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  in  lavor 
of  decided  and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
em  States,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Missouri, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  differed  with  me."  Here 
we  have  the  declaration  of  his  opinion  and  wishes,  and 
the  open  confession  thatA  majority  of  the  people  did 
not  agree  with  him.        ' 

But  he  proceeds  :  •*  What  their  future  action  (mean- 
ing the  future  action  of  the  people)  may  be,  no  man 
with  certainty  can  predict  or  tbretell :  but  my  impres- 
sion is,  judging  from  the  indications  nourl^  occurring, 
that  Missouri  will  be  ready  for  secession  m  less  than 
thirty  days,  and  will  secede  if  Arkansas  will  only  get 
out  of  the  way  and  give  her  a  free  passage." 

It  will  presently  to  seen,  by  an  extract  from  another 
letter,  what  the  Governor  means  by  being  ready  for 
secession ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should 
undertake  not  only  to  say  that  she  would  be  ready  to 
secede  in  thirty  days,  but  further,  that  she  will  secede, 
when  in  fact  vour'Convention,  at  that  time,  stood  ad- 
journed to  the  Sd  Monday  of  December  next.  His 
declaration  that  the  State  would  secede  is  made,  doubt« 
less,  upon  some  plan  of  his  own,  independent  of  the 
Convention. 

Nine  davs  after  this  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Arkansas  Oonventiou,  he  wrote  another,  addressed  to 
J.  W.  Tucker,  Escj.,  the  editor  of  a  secession  news^ 
paper  in  St.  Louis.  This  letter  is  dated  April  28, 
ISHl.  The  writer  says :  "  I  do  not  think  Missouri 
should  secede  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  good  policy  that  I  should  so  openly  declare.  I 
want  a  liitle  time  to  arm  the  State,  and  I  am  assum- 
ing every  responsibility  to  do  it  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch." 

Again  he  says :  "  We  should  keep  our  own  connsels. 
Everybody  in  the  State  is  in  favor  of  arming  the  State; 
then  let  it  be  done.  All  are  opposed  to  furnishing 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  soldiers.  Time  will  settle  the  bal- 
ance. Nothiuj^  should  be  said  about  the  time  or  the 
manner  in  which  Missonri  should  go  out  That  she 
ought  to  ^,  and  will  go,  at  the  proper  time,  I  have  no 
doubt.  She  ought  to  nave  gone  last  winter,  when  sh6 
could  have  seized  the  public  arms  and  public  property 
and  defended  herself,'^ 

Here  we  have  the  fixed  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
Governor,  that  Missouri  shall  leave  the  Union.  He 
wants  time—a  little  time  to  arm  the  State.  He  thinks 
secrecy  should  be  preserved  by  the  parties  with  whom 
he  acts,  in  keeping  their  counsels.  He  suggests  that 
nothing  shoula  be  said  about  the  time  or  the  manner 
in  which  Missouri  should  go  out;  manifestly  implying 
that  the  time  and  manner  of  going  out,  whkh  he  ana 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  proposed  to  adopt,  were 
some  other  time  and  manner  than  such  as  were  to  be 
fixed  by  the  people  through  their  Convention.  It  was 
no  doubt  to  be  a  time  and  manner  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  a  military  body  to  be  provided  with  arms 
during  the  little  time  needed  by  tne  Governor  for  that 
purpose. 

Tnere  have  been  no  specific  disclosures  made  to  the 
public  of  the  details  or  this  plan,  but  the  Governor 
expresses  his  strong  conviction  that  at  the  proper  time 
the  State  will  go  out. 

This  correspondence  of  the  Governor  occurred  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  inteiference  by  soldiers  of  the 
Cnited  States  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or  with  the 
peace  of  the  State.  The  event  which  produced  exas- 
peration through  the  State,  the  capture  of  Camp  Jack- 
son, did  not  take  place  until  the  10th  of  May.  Yet, 
the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  there  was  at  the  time 
of  this  correspondence  a  secret  plan  for  taking  Missouri 
out  of  the  Union  without  any  assent  of  the  people 
through  their  Convention. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  Missonri  was  issued  by 
Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  the  Lieuteuaut-Govemor,   in 


which  be  declares  thai  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia,  his  efibrts  have  been  directed  unceasingly,  to 
the  oest  of  his  limited  ability,  to  the  promotion  of  our 
interests,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  vindication 
of  our  speedy  union  with  the  Confederate  SUtes. 
Here  is  the  second  executive  oflScer  of  Missouri  avow- 
edly engaged  in  travelling  throd^  States,  w  hich  he 
must  regard,  while  Missouri  remains  in  the  Union,  as 
foreign  States,  and  those  States  endeavoring,  as  he 
says,  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  State . 

The  mode  of  promoting  our  interests  is  disclosed  in 
another  passage  of  the  address,  in  which  he  gives  the 

geople  assurance  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
tates,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  powerful  foe, 
would  not  hesitate  still  further  to  tax  their  enei^ies 
and  resources  at  the  proper  time,  and  on  a  proper  oc- 
casion in  aid  of  Missouri.  The  mode  of  promoting  our 
interests,  then,  was  by  obtainingmilitary  aid, ana  this 
while  Missouri  continued  in  the  Union.  The  result  of 
the  joint  action  of  the  first  and  second  executive  oifi- 
cers  of  the  State,  has  been  that  a  body  of  military  forces 
of  Arkansas  has  actually  invaded  Missouri,  to  carry 
out  the  schemes  of  your  own  officer,  who  ought  to  have 
conformed  to  your  will,  as  j'ou  had  made  it  known  at 
elections,  and  had  expressed  it  by  your  delegates  in 
Convention. 

Still  further  to  execute  the  purpose  of  severing  the 
connection  of  Missouri  with  the  United  States,  the 
General  Assembly  was  called,  and  when  assembled, 
sat  in  secret  session,  and  enacted  laws  which  bad  for 
their  object  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
large  sums  of  money,  to  be  expended  in  his  discretion 
for  military  purposes,  and  a  law  for  the  organization 
of  a  military  force,  which  was  to  be  sustained  by  ex- 
traordinary taxation,  and  to  be  absolutely  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Governor,  to  act  against  all  op- 
posers,  including  the  United  States.  Uv  these  acts, 
schools  are  closed,  and  the  demands  of  humanity  for 
the  support  of  lunatics  are  denied,  and  the  money  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  education  and  benevolence  may 
swell  the  fund  to  be  expended  in  war. 

Without  referring  more  particularly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  these  several  acts,  which  are  most  extraordi- 
naiT  and  extremely  dangerous  as  precedents,  it  is 
sumcient  to  say  that  they  display  the  same  purpose  to 
engage  in  a  conflict  witli  the  General  Government,  and 
to  break  the  connection  of  Missonri  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  before  been  manifested  by  Gov. 
Jackson.  The  conduct  of  these  officers  of  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Departments  has  produced  evils 
and  dangers  of  vast  magnitude,  and  your  delegates  in 
Convention  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  impor- 
tant and  delicate  duty  of  attempting  to  free  the  Stmte 
from  these  evils. 

On  the  same  day,  Lieut.-Gov.  Reynolds  issued 
a  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Missouri.  He  said :  "  I  retnm  to 
the  State  to  accompany  in  my  oflScial  capacity, 
one  of  the  armies  which  the  warrior  statesman 
whose  genius  now  presides  over  the  affairs  of 
our  half  of  the  Union,  has  prepared  to  advance 
against  the  common  foe."  His  view  of  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  and  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted,  is  thus  stated : 

To  provide  for  thi»  very  condition  of  things,  our 
General  Assembly,  in  Mav  last,  passed  an  act,  by 
which,  in  view  of* the  rebellion  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
invasion  of  our  State,  the  Governor  was  "  authorized 
to  take  such  measures  as  in  his  iudgment  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  repel  such  invasion  or  put  down 
such  rebellion." 

As  that  rebellion  and  invasion  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  North,  one  of  the 
most  proper  measures  to  protect  our  interests  is  a  dis- 
solution of  all  connection  with  them.  In  the  present 
condition  of  Missouri,  the  Executive  is  the  only  consti- 
tutional authority  left  in  the  free  exercise  of  legitimate 
power  within  her  limits.    Her  motto,  **  tSalus  populi 
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iuprema  lex  tUo**  should  be  his  guide ;  to  him  " let 
the  people's  welfare  be  the  highest  law."  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances  it  is  his  clear  duty  to  accept  the 
actual  situation  of  affairs,  and  simplify  the  real  issues, 
bj  making,  under  the  statute  abore  mentioned,  and 
subject  to  the  futtkre  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
ana  the  people,  a  provisional  declaration,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  that  her 
union  with  the  Northern  States  has  been  dissolved  by 
tbeiracts  of  war  upon  her,  and  that  she  is,  and  of  right 
ou^t  to  be,  a  sovereign,  fVee,  and  independent  State. 
The  conviction  that  the  decision  of  this  question  can 
be  safely  left  to  the  patriotism  of  Governor  Jackson, 
and  would  more  properly  emanate  from  the  regular 
executive  of  the  State,  is  the  only  ground  for  my  not 
exercising  the  powers  of  Governor  temporarily  in  me 
invested,  and  at  once  issuing  a  formal  declaration  to 
that  effect.  But  in  order  that  mv  position,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  officer  of  Missouri's  Government,  may  be 
distinctly  understood,  I  deem  it  proper  to  declare  that, 
disregarding  forms  and  looking  to  realities,  I  view  any 
ordinance  fur  her  separation  from  the  North  and  union 
with  the  Confederate  Slates,  as  a  mere  outward  cere- 
mony to  give  notice  to  others  of  an  act  already  con- 
summated in  the  hearts  of  her  people :  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  persons  codpcratin^  with  the  expedition 
I  accompany  will  expect  that,  m  the  country  under 
its  influence,  no. authority  of  the  United  states  of 
America  will  be  permitted,  and  that  of  Missouri,  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  will  be  exercised  with 
a  view  to  her  spteciy  regular  union  with  her  Southern 
asters. 

He  farther  states  that  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  under  tlie  command  of  Gen. 
Pillow,  had  entered  Missouri  on  the  invitation 
of  Crov.  Jackson,  "  to  aid  in  expolUog  the  ene- 
my from  the  State,"  and  thus  adds : 

By  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Governor  by 
the  act  before  mentioned,  approved  May,  1S61,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  to  suppress  rebellion  and  repel  invasion," 
I  do  hereby,  as  acting  Governor  of  Missouri,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  Governor  Jackson,  authorize, 
empower,  and  request  General  Pillow  to  make  and  en- 
force such  civil  police  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  forces,  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  aud  discipline  in  his  camp,  ana  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens.  By 
virtue  of  the  same  act  I  also  extend  like  authority  to 
Brigadier-General  Thompson,  from  whose  military  ex- 
penence  and  spirit  brilliant  services  are  confidently 
expected,  in  his  command  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard 
in  this  district  THOMAS  C.  REVNOLDS, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  MissourL 

On  the  next  day,  August  1st,  Brig.-Gen. 
Thompson  followed  with  his  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  following 

ia  an  extract : 
• 
Come  now,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot !  Our  ene- 
mies are  whipped  in  Virginia.  They  have  been 
whipped  in  Missouri.  General  Hardee  advances  in 
the  centre,  CJen.  Pillow  on  the  right,  and  Gen.  McCul- 
loch  on  the  left,  with  20,000  brave  Southern  hearts  to 
our  aid.  So  leave  your  ploughs  in  the  furrow,  and 
your  oxen  in  the  yoke,  and  rush  like  a  tornado  upon 
oUr  invaders  and  foes,  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  or  force  them  from  the  soil  of  our  State ! 
Brave  sons  of  the  Ninth  District,  come  and  join  us  ? 
We  have  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  cattle  on  ten 
thousand  hills  are  ours.  We  have  forty  thousand 
Belgian  muskets  coming;  but  bring  your  guns  and 
muskets  with  you,  if  vou  have  them;  if  not,  come 
without  them.  We  will  strike  your  foes  like  a  South- 
em  thunderbolt,  and  soon  our  camp  fires  will  illumi- 
nate the  Merrimac  and  Missouri.  Gome,  turn  out  I 
JEFF.  TH0M1»S0X, 
Brigadier-Gcueral  Commanding. 


After  the  State  Convention  had  closed  its 
labors,  and  previous  to  the  separation  of  its 
members,  Gov.  Gamble  and  Lieut.-Gov.  Hall 
were  inaugurated,  and  made  addresses.  This 
was  on  the  first  day  of  August  On  the  3d, 
Governor  Gamble  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people,  in  which,  after  stating  that  a  most  un- 
fortunate and  unnatural  condition  of  feeling 
among  citizens,  amounting  to  actual  hostility, 
and  leading  often  to  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  State ; 
also,  tliat  it  was  believed  many  citizens  in  arms 
had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  in 
June  from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  obey  the 
State  authority,  &e.,  he  thus  expresses  the  spe- 
cial object  of  his  proclamation  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  upon  all  sheriffs 
and  other  magistrates  who  arc  conservators  of  the 
peace,  to  use  lul  the  powers  conferred  upon  thorn  by 
law  in  arresting  and  bringing  to  punishment  all  per- 
sons who  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  using  violence 
against  any  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  are 
you  charg^  to  brin^  to  justice  all  who  combine  to 
practise  violence  a^nst  other  persons  on  account  of 
their  political  opinions;  and  if  force  should  be  employ- 
ed to  resist  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  to  an 
extent  that  you  cannot  overcome  by  the  means  pro- 
vided by  law,  you  are  charged  to  make  known  that 
fact  to  this  Department,  that  proper  measures  may  bo 
taken  in  such  case. 

It  is  enjoined  upon  all  citizens  that  they  perform  the 
duty  of  giving  inlormation  of  deposits  of'inunitiuns  of 
war  belonging  to  the  State,  that  they  may  come  to  the 
possession  of  the  State  without  being  captured  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  IVirther  enioined  upon  all  citizens  of  suitable  age 
to  enroll  themselves  in  military  organizations,  that 
they  may  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  State. 

All  citizens  who  are  embodied  under  the  net  of  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  popularly  called 
the  '*  MilitaiT  Law,"  are  notified  that  trie  law  hns  been 
abrogated,  the  troops  disbanded,  the  commissions  is- 
sued under  it,  as  well  as  the  commission  under  the  act 
of  the  same  session  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mojor- 
Gi^neral,  have  been  annulled,  and  all  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers  are  enjoined  to  cease  action  in  a  military  capacity. 

The  officers  and  their  troops  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  have  invaded  liiissouri,  are  noti- 
fied that  it  is  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  Missouri 
that  they  should  continue  upon  the  soil  of  this  State, 
and  that  their  continuance  in  Missouri  will  be  consid- 
ered an  act  of  war,  designed  to  bring  upon  our  State 
the  horrors  of  war,  which  Missouri  desires  to  avoid. 
They  are  therefore  notified  to  depart  at  once  from  the 
State. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  Governor,  and  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City, 
this  3d  day  of  August,  1861. 

HAMILTON  R.  GAMBLE. 

Since  the  Governor's  proclamation  was  written  the 
following  despatch  hns  been  received : 

M.  OLIVER,  Secretary  of  State. 

"Washingtok,  Aug.  8, 1S6L 
To  jn»  Excellency t  U,  J?.  GambUy  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri  : 
In  reply  to  your  message  addressed  to  the  President, 
I  am  directed  to  say  that  if,  by  a  proclamation,  you 
promise  security  to  citizens  in  arms  who  voluntaVily 
return  to  their  allegiance  and  become  peaceable  ancl 
loyal,  this  Government  will  cause  the  promise  to  be 
respected.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

SIMON  CAMERON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  6th,  Gov.  Jackson, 
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who  had  hastily  retnrned  from  Richmond,  is- 
sued a  provisioual  declaration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  State,  and  her  separation  from  the 
Union.  The  rea^^ons  given  to  justify  a  separa- 
tion of  the  State  from  the  Federal  Union, 
which  had  emphatically  bought  her  territory 
and  nurtured  her  institutions,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  repeated  instances,  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  States  now  remaining  in  that  Union  have  erosaly 
violated,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  people  and  State 
of  Missouri,  both  the  Constitution  of  tde  United  States 
and  that  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  the  general,  great,  and 
essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government 
Their  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  avowed  defiance 
of  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  has  assumed  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  amons 
the  several  States,  stopping  by  violence  our  trade  witH 
our  Southern  neighbors,  and  depriving  our  citizens  of 
the  right  secured  to  them  by  a  special,  solemn  compact 
with  the  United  States,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  has  usurped  powers  granted 
exclusively  to  Congress,  in  declaring  war  against  the 
Confederate  States;  to  carry  on  this  unholy  attempt  to 
reduce  a  fi'ee  people  into  slavish  subjection  to  him,  he' 
has,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  raised  and  sup- 
ported armies,  and  provided  and  maintained  a  navy. 

Beardless  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, of  training  the  militia  and  appointing  its 
officers,  he  has  enlisted  and  armed,  contrary  to  law\ 
under  the  name  of  Home  Guards,  whole  regiments  of 
men,  foreigners  and  others  in  our  State,  to  defy  the 
constitutional  authorities  and  plunder  and  murder  our 
citizens.  By  armed  force  and  actual  bloodshed  he  has 
even  attempted  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  risht  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  m  conformity  to  the  State  laws, 
and  to  form  a  well-regulated  militia  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State.  With  his  sanction,  his  soldiers 
have  been  quartered  in  houses  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners  thereof,  and  without  any  authority  of  law. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  has  been  habitually  and  grossly 
violated  by  his  officers,  actin^^  under  his  orders.  He 
has  utterly  ignored  the  binding  force  of  our  constitu- 
tional State  laws,  and  carried  his  insolence  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  introduce,  from  other  States,  free  negroes 
into  our  midst  and  place  them  in  positions  of  authority 
over  our  white  citizens. 

He  has  encouraged  the  stealing  of  our  slave  prop- 
erty. In  these  and  other  proceedings  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  unmis- 
takably shown  their  intention  to  overturn  the  social 
institutions  of  Missouri,  and  reduce  her  white  citizens 
to  an  equality  with  the  blacks.  In  the  execution  of 
his  despotic  wishes,  his  agents,  without  even  rebuke 
from  him,  have  exhibited  a  brutality  scarcely  credible 
of  a  nation  pretending  to  civilization.  Even  women 
and  children  of  tender  age  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
unbridled  license  of  his  unfeeling  soldiery.  He  has 
avowedly  undertaken  to  make  the  civil  power  subor- 
dinate to  the  military;  and  with  the  despicable  and 
cowardly  design  of  thus  protecting  himseu  and  his  ac- 
complices, by  Dinding  the  consciences  of  the  unhappy 
victims  of  his  tyranny,  he  has  exacted  from  pcacenil 
citizens,  guilty  of  no  crime,  an  oath  to  support  his  de- 
testable Government.  To  crush  out  even  peaceful  and 
lawful  opposition  to  it,  he  has  forcibly  and  unconsti- 
tutionally suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Aa- 
hentu  corpus,  and  abridged  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  by  subjecting  innocent  citizens  to  punish- 
ment for  mere  opinion's  sake,  and  by  preventing  the 
publication  of  newspapers  independent  enough  to  ex- 
pose his  treason  to  liberty. 

The  Governor  further  states  that  the  acts  of 
President  Lincoln  had  been  endorsed  by  the 


Congress  and  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  war  thus  commenced  by  him  had  been 
made  the  act  of  the  Government  and  nation 
over  which  he  ruled,  &c.    He  thus  concludes: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in  me 
vested  by  said  act,  I,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  worid  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions, 
and  firmly  believing  that  I  am  herein  carrying  into 
effect  the  will  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  do  hereby,  in 
their  name,  by  their  authority,  and  on  their  benalf, 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  their  free  and  unbiased  con- 
trol, make  and  publish  this  provisional  declaration, 
that  by  the  acts  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  political  connection 
heretofore  existing  between  said  States  and  the  people 
and  government  of  Missouri  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  a  sover- 
eign, free,  aiid  independent  republic,  has  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acta  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 

Published  and  declared  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri, 
this  fifth  day  of  August,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  eigh 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

CLAIBORNE  F.. JACKSON, 

Governor  of  Missouri. 

On  the  26th  of  July  Gen.  Fremont  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  Western  De- 
partment. Military  preparations  were  imme- 
diately commenced  with  great  vigor.  Troops 
from  the  adjoining  States  poured  into  St.  Louis 
and  were  encamped  there,  or  were  sent  into 
the  interior  or  to  Cairo.  At  the  same  time 
Confederate  forces  were  concentrating  in  South- 
western Missouri  in  large  numbers.-  Early  ia 
August  they  advanced  towards  Springfield, 
where  Gen.  Lyon  was  encamped. 

St.  Louis  was  the  prize  before  them,  and  its 
ultimate  possession  would  transfer  the  entire 
State  to  the  Confederate  Government.  The 
force  of  Gen.  Lyon  was  the  first  obstacle  to  be 
removed. 

The  battle  at  "Wilson's  Creek  had  in  its  eflfects 
proved  quite  disastrous  to  Gens.  McCnlloch  and 
Price.  It  not  only  served  to  check  their  prog- 
ress, but  discouraged  many  lukewarm  sympa- 
thizers. Although  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  former  on  the  12th,  and  by  the  latter 
on  the  20th,  boasting  of  a  great  victory.  Gen. 
Pillow  remained  quiet  at  New  Madrid,  and 
Gen.  Hardee  at  Greenville.  Meanwhile,  the 
accumulation  and  organization  of  Union  troops 
at  St.  Louis  and  other  points,  added  to  the 
strength  of  Gen.  Fremont.  Stringent  regula- 
tions were  adopted  by  Gen.  Pope  on  August 
13th,  under  which  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  kept  open  for  traffic. 

Near  the  close  of  August,  however,  the  Con- 
federates had  acquired  such  strength  as  to  be- 
come very  bold.  Recruiting  for  them  had  been 
successful  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In 
the  border  counties  bodies  of  men  were  organ- 
izing to  cooperate  with  McCulloch  in  his  still 
contemplated  advance.  A  lack  of  provision 
was  the  chief  embarrassment  to  the  Confeder- 
ate force  at  this  time.  Gen.  Pillow  was  also  at 
this  time  contemplating  a  movement,  and  also 
Thompson,  who  was  near  Benton  in    Scott 
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County,  while  the  former  was  at  New  Madrid. 
Amid  these  exciting  circnnistances  Gen.  Fre- 
mont issued  the  following  proclamation,  with 
its  accompanving  special  military  order: 

IIead-quabtbbb  of  Tin  Wtsmn  DsPARnfcxT, ) 
St.  Louis,  Aitgmi  31, 1S«1.     f 

Circamstances,  in  my  judgment,  of  ButBcieot  ur- 
gCDCv,  render  it  necessary  that  the  Comroandinfi;  Oca- 
emaf  of  this  Department  should  assume  the  admtnis* 
trative  powers  of  the  State.  Its  disorganized  condi- 
tion, the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total 
insecurity  or  life,  and  the  derastation  of  property  by 
bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,  who  infest  nearly 
erer^  county  of  the  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  mbfortuncs  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force  to 
ffratify  private  and  neighborhood  vengeance,  and  who 
fand  an  enemy  wherever  they  find  plunder,  finally  de- 
mand the  severest  measures  to  repress  the  daily  in- 
creasing crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving  off 
the  inhubitants  and  ruining  the  State. 

In  this  condition  the  pnhlic  safety  and  the  success 
of  our  arms  require  unity  of  purpose,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  to  the  prompt  administration  of  affairs. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorder,  to  main- 
tain, as  far  as  now  practicable,  the  public  peace,  and 
to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and  de- 
clare established  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  this  State 
are  for  the  present  declared  to  extend  fh)m  Leaven- 
worth by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  City,  RoUa, 
and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver. 

AH  persons  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their 
bands  within  these  lines,  shall  be  tried  by  court-nmr- 
tial,  and  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the 
field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use. 
and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  declarca 
free  men. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have  destroyed, 
after  the  publication  of  this  order,  railroad  tracks, 
bridges,  or  telegraphs,  shall  suffer  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law. 

All  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence, 
in  givmg  or  procunug  aid  to  the  enemies  of  tne  United 
States,  in  fomenting  tumults,  in  disturbing  the  public 
tran<}uillity  by  creating  and  circulating  false  reports  or 
incendiary  documents,  are  iu  their  own  interests  warned 
that  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  sudden  and  severe 
punishment. 

All  persons  who  have  been  led  away  from  their  alle- 
giance are  required  to  return  to  their  homes  forthwith ; 
any  such  absence,  without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held 
to  De  presumptive  evidence  against  them. 

The  object  of  this  declaratiou  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instan- 
taneous effect  to  existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  de- 
ficiencies as  the  conditions  of  war  demand.  But  it  is 
not  intended  to  suspend  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  where  the  law  will  be  administered  by  the 
civil  officers  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  their  cus- 
tomary authority,  while  the  same  can  be  peaceably 
exercised. 

The  Commanding  General  will  labor  vigilontly  for  the 
public  welfare,  ana  in  his  efforts  for  their  safety  hopes 
to  obtain  not  only  the  acquiescence,  bnt  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  loyal  people  of  the  countrv. 

J.  C.  FREMONT,  Major-General  Commanding. 

SPECIAL  UILrrART  OltDER. 
HbaI>-QUABTXR8,   WrSTCRN  DCPASTMEirr,  ) 

8t.  LoFis,  August  80, 1861.     f 
The  Commanding  General  sincerely  regrets  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  any  reproach  to  the  patriotic 


army  under  his  6ommand.  He  had  hoped  that  fhe 
rigid  enforcement  of  discipline  and  the  good  example 
or  the  mass  of  the  enlightened  soldiery  which  he  has 
the  honor  to  lead,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  correct 
in  good  time  the  irregularities  and  license  of  the  few 
who  have  reflected  discredit  upon  our  cause  and  our- 
selves. 

But  the  extension  of  martial  law  to  all  the  State 
of  Missouri,  rendered  suddenly  necessary  by  its  un- 
happy condition,  renders  it  equally  imperative  to  call 
the  army  to  good  order  and  rigorous  discipline.  They 
are  reminded  that  the  power  to  inflict  the  extraordi- 
nary severities  of  the  now  governing  law  is  rigidly 
confined  to  few,  who  are  to  be  held  strictly  accouutable 
for  its  exercise.  They  are  also  reminded  that  the  same 
necessity  which  reouires  the  establishment  of  martial 
law,  demands  also  the  enforcement  of  the  military  law, 
which  governs  themselves  with  the  same  sudden  sever- 
ity. 

The  Commanding  General  therefore  strictly  pro- 
hibits all  vexatious  proceedings  calculated  unneces- 
sarily to  harass  the  citizens,  and  also  unauthorized 
searches,  seizures,  and  destruction  of  property,  except 
in  cases  of  military  necessity,  and  for  which  the  offi- 
cer authorizing  or  permitting  it  will  be  held  strictly 
and  pen^onally  responsible. 

All  officers  commanding  districts,  posts,  or  detach- 
ments, are  enjoined  to  use  the  utmost  prudence  and 
circumspection  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  a  stnct  obedience  to  orders, 
close  attention  to  duties,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  to  avoid  harassing  innocent  persons,  is  re- 
quested and  expected  everywhere  from  otficers  and  men. 

The  Commanding  General  trusts  that  he  will  find 
few  occasions  to  reproach  the  troops.  He  hopes  and 
believes  that  he  will  find  many  to  admire  and  com- 
mend them,  J.  C.  FRE.MONT, 

Major-G[eneral  Commanding. 

This  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  President  Lincoln.     (See  Slaves.) 

On  the  12th  of  September  another  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Gen.  Fremont,  carrying  into 
effect  that  provision  of  the  former  proclama- 
tion relating  to  slaves.    It  was  as  follows : 

HSAD-QVABTERS,  WKSTraW  DEPART^nOfT,  ) 

8t.  Louis,  Sept.  12, 1861.     f 
The  Mwor-CJeneral  commanding  the  Western  De- 

Eartment,  naving  satisfactory  evidence  that  Thomas 
I.  Snead,  of  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  and  State 
of  Missouri,  has  been  taking  active  part  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  in  the  present  insurrection- 
ary movements  against  its  Government ;  and  the  Mili- 
tary Commission,  now  in  session  at  the  arsenal  in  this 
city,  having  reported  the  fact  to  these  head-quarters 
as'the  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  Major-General 
commanding  has  executed  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished the  following  deeds  of  manumission : 

Hbad-ouabtsbs,  Wrstesx  Department. 
"WTiereas  Thomas  L.  Suead,  of  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  has  been  taking  active 
part  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
present  insurrectionary  movement  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  now,  therefore,  I,  John 
Charles  Fremont,  Major-General  com mandingthe  West- 
em  Departn|ient  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  bv 
authority  of  law  and  the  power  vested  in  me  as  such 
commanding  General,  declare  Frank  Lewis,  heretofore 
held  to  "  service  or  labor"  by  said  Thomas  L.  Snead, 
to  be  free,  and  forever  discharged  fh>m  the  bonds  of 
servitude,  giving  him  full  right  and  authority  to  have, 
use,  and  control  his  own  labor  or  service,  as  to  him 
may  seem  proper,  without  any  accountability  whatever 
to  said  Thomas  L.  Snead,  or  any  one  to  claim  by, 
through,  or  under  him.  And  this  deed  of  manumis- 
sion shall  be  respected  and  treated  by  all  pen^ms  and 
in  all  courts  of  justice,  as  the  full  nnd  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  freedom  of  said  Fitmk  Lewis. 
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In  testimony  whereof  this  act  is  done,  at  Head-qnar^ 
ters  of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  city«of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  a.  d.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  de- 
partmental seal,  hereto  affixed  by  his  order. 
^  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Hajor-General  Commanding. 

Hr^D-QUARTCRS,  WESTERN  DXPAKTMEKT. 

Done  at  the  office  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  this  twelfth  day  of  September,  a.  d.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  said  day.  Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  of  office  hereto  affixed.        J.  McKINSTRY, 

Brigadier-General  Frovoat-MarshaL 

A  similar  deed  was  given  at  the  same  time  to 
Hiram  Reed,  another  slave  belonging  to  Tbos. 
L.  Snead. 

Under  the  operation  of  martial  law,  Provost- 
Marshal  McKinstry,  on  the  8l8t  of  August,  is- 
sued orders  peremptorily  forbidding  any  person 
to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  without 
a  special  permit  from  his  office,  and  railroad, 
steamboat,  ferry,  and  other  agents  were  pro- 
hibited from  selling  tickets  to  any  one  not 
holding  a  pass  from  the  provost-marshal.  The 
order  was  aimed  specially  to  reach  parties  leav- 
ing the  city  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
information  to  the  enemy.    (See  Martial  Law.) 

The  month  of  September  was  passed  hy  the 
Federal  commander  chiefly  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  future  movements.  His  plan  appears 
to  have  been  to  advance  on  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  with  such  an  overwhelming 
military  force  as  would  compel  the  Confederate 
commanders  to  evacuate  Missouri  and  to  re- 
tiro  to  the  adjoining  States  for  defence.  A  large 
army  from  the  northwest  was  therefore  gath- 
ered at  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  a  line 
of  fortifications  was  commenced  around  it.  The 
object  of  tliis  work  was  not  to  protect  the  city 
in  consequence  of  any  danger,  at  the  time,  of 
capture  by  the  enemy,-  but  because,  with  such 
a  line  of  redoubts,  redans,  and  lunettes,  garri- 
soned by  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand  troops, 
and  mounted  with  heavy  artillery,  the  larger 
part  of  the  army  could  be  spared  for  the  south- 
west expedition.  Thus  Gen.  Fremont  could  as- 
sume an  aggressive  position. 

The  capture  of  Lexington  and  Col.  Mulligan's 
troops  by  Gen.  Price,  on  the  21st  of  Sept.,  was 
the  most  important  affair  to  the  Confederates 
which  occurred  in  the  State.  (See  Lexington.) 
It  doubtless  caused  Gen.  Fremont,  on  Sept.  27th, 
to  hasten  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City.  On 
the  3d  of  October  the  Confederates  abandoned 
Lexington,  and  as  the  Union  force  concen- 
trated at  Jefferson  City,  Gen.  Price  retired  to 
Springfield  and  still  further  south.  His  force 
was  variously  estimated  at  this  time  at  twenty- 
thousand  men  and  upwards.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  Gen.  Price  had  been  to  move  from 
Lexington  northward  and  destroy  the  railroad, 
and  then  attack  the  Federal  forces  in  North- 
western Missouri,  but  the  approach  of  Fremont 
prevented  its  accomplishment.  No  one  of  the 
Confederate  generals  sustained  his  position  so 
well  as  Gen.  Price,  with  the  slender  resources 


at  his  command.  It  was  necessarily,  therefore, 
a  part  of  his  system  of  operations  to  avoid  a 
doubtful  conflict.  Retiring  produced  no  dis- 
couragement upon  his  men.  At  the  same  time, 
by  retiring,  he  came  nearer  to  Arkansas,  from 
whence  he  could  expect  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, whilst  the  Federal  force,  on  advancing, 
would  be  removed  further  and  further  from  its 
chief  source  of  supplies.  The  advance  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  in  the  southwest,  was  made  iu  five 
divisions,  under  Gens.  Hunter,  Pope,  Siegel,  As- 
both,  and  McKinstry.  Each  division  was  sub- 
divided, and  was  composed  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry,  ambulances,  &c.,  and  whatever 
was  necessary  tc^ enable  it  to  act  independently. 
Gen.  Fremont  accompanied  the  advance  with 
Gens.  Siegel  and  Asboth. 

On  the  14th  of  October  he  arrived  at  War- 
saw on  the  Osage  River,  sixty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Jefferson  City,  where  he  prepared  to 
cross  by  means  of  bridges.  On  the  opposite 
bank  was  a  considerable  Confederate  cavalry 
force  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  which  was  dis- 
persed by  canister-shot.  The  bridge  was  fin- 
ished about  the  21st,  and  on  the  26th  the  troops 
reached  Bolivar.  Gen.  Fremont  left  on  Sunday 
with  Gen.  Siegel  by  forced  marches,  for  Spring- 
field. Gen.  McKinstry  still  continued  at  War- 
saw with  the  reserve,  and  Gen.  Pope  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Osage.  Gen.  Hunter  was 
with  the  right  wing  advancing,  and  Gen.  Stur- 
gis  with  the  left.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Fremont 
arrived  at  Springfield,  where  the  national  flag 
was  displayed  by  the  people  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  joy.  On  the  25th  the  brilliant 
charge  was  made  by  Major  Zagonyi  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  Gen.  Fremont's  Body  Guard 
upon  a  force  of  the  enemy  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  town,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
dispersed.    (See  Springfield.) 

The  retreat  of  Gen.  Price  had  been  steadily 
in  advance  of  the  Union  troops.  On  the  13th 
he  was  at  Clintonville,  Cedar  County,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Papinsville,  on  the  Carthage 
road.  His  entire  army  had  passed  the  Osage. 
On  the  iTth  he  was  expected  by  the  Union 
general  to  make  a  stand,  and  again  on  the  19th. 
On  the  24th  he  was  at  Nesho,  in  Newton 
County,  and  had  united  with  Gen.  McCullocb. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  had  convened  here 
at  this  time.  Only  a  small  number  of  members 
were  present.  In  Northwestern  Missouri,  CoL  * 
Morgan,  on  the  19th,  with  220  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Missouri  had  a  skirmish  with  a  larger 
Confederate  force  at  Big  Harrison  Creek  in 
Carrol  County.  Fourteen  of  the  enemy  were 
reported  to  have  been  killed,  and  eight  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was  two 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  On  the  21st  the 
Confederate  garrison  at  Fredericktown  was  sur- 
prised by  a  portion  of  the  First  Missouri  Regi- 
ment, and  the  town  recaptured. 

In  Southwestern  Missouri,  a  skirmish  took 
place  near  Lebanon  on  the  13th  of  October  be- 
tween two  companies  of  mounted  men  under 
Major  Wright  and  a  small  body  of  secession 
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cavalry,  in  which  the  latter  were  surprised 
and  routed  with  a  small  loss.  On  the  17th  a 
skirmish  took  place  near  Pilot  Knob,  and  on 
the  22d  another  at  Fredericktown.  (See  Fred* 
KKicKTOWN.)  Several  other  skirmifthes  of  small 
importance,  otherwise  than  as  showing  the  ac- 
tivity of  both  Federal  and  secession  troops,  oc- 
curred daring  the  month  of  October. 

On  the  1st  of  November  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  Gens.  Fremont  and  Price 
that  a  joint  proclamation  should  be  signed  by 
both,  and  issued,  which  should  provide  for  cer- 
tain objects  therein  specified,  as  fallows : 

7b  eUl  peae«ably  di*po9€d  CUixeiu  of  the  SlnU  of  Mia- 
Muri,  grteting :  Whereas,  a  solemn  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  by  and  between  Major-TSenerals  Fr^- 
moot  and  Price,  respcctirelj  commanding  antagonistic 
forces  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  effect  that  in  fu- 
ture, arrests  or  forcible  interference  b^  armed  or  un- 
armed parties  of  citizens  within  the  limits  of  said  State, 
for  the  mere  entertainment  or  expression  of  political 
opinions  shall  hereafter  cease;  that  families,  now 
broken  up  for  such  causes,  may  be  reunited,  and  that 
the  war  now  progressintf  shall  be  exclusively  confined 
to  armies  in  theneld.  Therefore  be  it  known  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  : 

1.  No  arrests  whaterer  on  account  of  political  opin- 
ions, or  for  the  merely  private  expression  of  the  same 
shall  hereafter  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  Stata 
of  Missouri  ;  and  all  persons  who  may  have  been  ar- 
rested and  are  held  to  answer  on  such  charges  only, 
shall  be  forthwith  released.  But  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  be  con- 
strued to  bar,  or  interfere  with  any  of  the  usual  and 
regular  proceedings  of  the  established  courts  under 
statutes  and  orders  made  and  provided  for  such  of- 
fences. 

2.  All  peaceably  disposed  citizens  who  may  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  because  of  their  political  opin- 
ions, or  who  may  have  leA  them  for  fear  of  force  or 
Tiolence,  are  hereby  advised  and  permitted  to  return, 
upon  the  faith  of  our  positive  assurances  that,  while 
so  returning,  they  shall  receive  protection  from  both 
armies  in  the  field  whenever  it  can  be  given. 

•  3.  All  bodies  of  armed  men  actmg  without  the  au- 
thority or  recognition  of  the  Major-Generals  before 
named,  and  uotlcgitimately  connected  with  the  armies 
in  the  field,  are  hereby  ordered  at  once  to  disband. 

4.  Any  violation  of  either  of  the  foregoius  articles 
shall  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of  military 
law,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  In  testi- 
mony whereof,  the  aforesaid  Major-Gcncral  John  C. 
Fremont,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember, A  D.  1^61,  and  Major-Oeneral  Sterling  Price, 
at  Cassville,  on  this  5th  day  of  November,  a.  o.  1S61, 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  and  hereby  mutually 
pledge  their  earnest  efforts  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
above  articles  of  agreement,  according  to  their  full 
tenor  and  effect,  to  the  best  of  their  abintv. 

JOHN  C.  FREMONT, . 
Major-General  Commanding  U.  S.  A. 
STERLING  PRICE, 

Uaj.-Gencral  Commanding  Missouri  State  Guards. 

After  the  removal  of  Gen.  Fremont,  the 
.  command  devolved  on  Gen.  Hunter,  who,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  addressed  a^  letter  to 
Gen.  Price,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  agree- 
ment, and  said :  *^  As  General  commanding  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  Department, 
I  can  in  no  manner  recognize  the  agreement 
aforesaid,  or  any  of  its  provisions,  whether  im- 
plied or  direct,  and  I  can  neither  issue,  nor 
allow  to  be  issued,  the  *  joint  proclamation ' 
purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  yourself  and 


Mi\jor-General  Fremont,  on  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember, A.  D.  1861." 

Some  of  the  objectiotfs  of  Gen.  Hunter  to 
this  agreement,  wifre  that  it  would  render  the 
enforcement  of  martial  law  impossible,  that  it 
would  practically  annul  the  confiscation  act  of 
Congress,  &c. 

On  the  2d  day  of  November,  Gen.  Fremont, 
at  Springfield,  received  the  order  for  his  remov- 
al from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
West.  He  had  arrived  there  only  a  few  days 
previous  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was  then 
in  the  act  of  marching  on  after  a  retiring 
enemy.  Although  not  altogether  unexpect- 
ed, it  occasioned  much  excitement  in  the  army, 
and  many  officers  were  disposed  to  resign,  de- 
claring that  they  would  serve  under  no  other 
commander.  Gen.  Fremont,  however,  issued  a 
patriotic  farewell  address,  urging  the  army  .to 
cordially  support  his  successor,  and  expressing 
regret  to  leave  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  they  wore 
sure  to  win.    The  following  is  his  address : 

HKAD-QUAamS,  WmTWX  DKPlRTMKTr.  I 

SraiNGFiBLD,  Nor.  2,  1861.  J 
8oldifr»  of  (Ke  MimsHpni  Army  :  Agreeably  to  or- 
ders received  this  day,  I  take  leave  of  you.  Although 
our  army  has  been  or  sudden  growth,  we  have  flrrown 
up  together,  and  I  have  be^me  familiar  with  the 
brave  and  generous  spirits  which  you  bring  to  the  de- 
fence of  your  country,  and  which  makes  me  anticipate 
for  you  a  brilliant  career.  Continue  as  you  have  be- 
gun, and  ^ve  to  my  successor  the  same  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  supportwith  which  you  have  encouraged 
me.  Emulate  the  splendid  example  which  you  have 
already  before  you,  and  let  me  remain  as  I  am,  proud 
of  the  noble  army  which  I  have  thus  far  labored  to 
brine  together. 

Soldiers,  I  regret  to  leave  you.  Most  sincerely  I 
thank  von  for  the  regard  and  confidence  you  have  in- 
variably shown  me.  I  deeply  reffrct  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  honor  to  lead  vou  to  the  victory  which  you 
are  just  about  to  win  j  but  I  shall  claim  the  right  to 
share  with  vou  in  the  joy  of  every  triumph,  and  trust 
always  to  be  personally  remembered  bv  my  compan- 
ions m  arms.  JOHN  C.  FftEMONT, 

Major-General. 

So  much  complaint  had  been  made  relative 
50  the  management  of  the  Western  Department 
by  General  Fremont,  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
proceeded  to  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigation. An  interview  with  Gen.  Fremont  took 
place  at  Tipton,  and  when  about  to  return  from 
St.  Louis  to  Washington,  the  Secretary  issued 
the  following  order: 

St.  Louis,  Oct  U,  1S61. 

Gbkbral  :  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  com- 
municate the  following  as  mi  instructions  for  your  gov- 
ernment : 

In  view  of  the  heavy  sums  due,  especially  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  in  this  city,  amounting 
to  some  $4,500,000^  it  is  important  that  the  money 
which  may  now  be  m  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers, or  be  received  by  them,  be  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  your  army  in  Missouri,  and  these  debts 
to  remain  unpaid  until  they  can  be  properly  examined 
and  sent  to  Washington  for  settlement;  the  disbursing 
officers  of  the  army  to  disburse  the  funds,  and  not 
tran.sfer  them  to  irresponsible  agents — in  other  words, 
those  who  do  not  hold  commissions  from  the  President, 
and  are  not  under  bonds.  All  contracts  necessary  to 
be  made  by  the  disbursing  officers.  The  senior  Quar* 
termaster  here  has  been  verbally  instructed  by  the 
Secretary  as  above. 
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It  is  deemed  aDneces8ar3r  to  erect  field-works  aronnd 
this  city,  and  you  will  direct  their  discontiouaoce ;  also 
those,  if  aoy,  in  course  of  constructioo  at  Jefferson  City. 
In  this  conuection,  it  is  seen  that  a  number  of  com- 
missions have  been  given  by  you.  No  payments  will  be 
made  to  such  officers,  except  to  those  whose  appoint- 
ments have  been  approved  by  the  President.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  officers  with  volunteer 
troops.  Col.  Andrews  has  been  verbally  so  instructed 
by  the  Secretary ;  also,  not  to  make  transfers  of  funds, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  troops. 

The  erection  of  oarracks  near  your  quarters  in  this 
city  to  be  at  once  discontinued. 

The  Secretary  has  been  informed  that  the  troops  of 
Gen.  Lane's  command  are  committing  depredations  on 
our  friends  in  Western  Missouri,  lour  attention  is 
directed  to  this,  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  apply 
the  corrective. 

Major  Allen  desires  the  services  of  Capt.  Tumley  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  SecreUry  hopes  you  may  find  it 
proper  to  accede  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  veir  respectfully,  your  obe- 
diept  servant,  L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant-General 

Haior-Gencral  J.  C.  B'remokt, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  West,  Tipton. 

Gen.  Fremont  immediately  surrendered  his 
command  to  Gen.  Hunter,  and  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8lh  of  Novem- 
ber, and  found  a  large  assemblage  gathered  to 
greet  him.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  his 
head-quarters,  and  soon  after  a  procession  bear- 
ing torches,  preceded  by  music,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  arrived 
there.  A  committee  previously  appointed  en- 
tered and  delivered  the  following  address  and 
resolutions : 
Jfaior- Genial  John  C.  Fremont: 

Sir  :  We  are  instructed  by  the  citizens  of  St  Louis 
to  welcome  you  to  our  city,  and  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  us,  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
pleasure.  While  we  deeply  regret  the  occasion  of 
your  presence  among  us,  we  rejoice  in  the  unmistak- 
able manifestation  of  the  unflagging  sympathy  of  the 
people.  They  have  witnessed  with  astonishment  and 
indignation  the  event,  unprecedented  in  history,  of 
your  removal  from  the  command,  while  in  active  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  your  incessant  and  successful  labors.  The 
true  causes  which  led  to  jour  recall  are  well  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Ypu  have  rijten  too  fast  in 
popular  favor.  The  policy  announced  in  your  procla- 
mation, although  hauled  as  a  political  and  military 
necessity,  fumiAhed  your  ambitious  rivals  and  ene- 
mies with  a  welcome  weapon  for  your  intended  de- 
struction. 

The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever  be  crucified  by  the 
Pharisees. 

We  cannot  be  deceived  by  shallow  and  flimsy  pre- 
texts, by  unfounded  and  slanderous  reports. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily 
confound  and  silence  your  traducers.  The  aay  of 
reckoning  is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take 
care  that  the  schemes  of  your  opponents  shall  in  the 
end  be  signally  defeated. 

As  loyal  citizens,  we  follow  your  example  in  yield- 
ing due  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  powers  that  be. 

With  you  we  join  in  the  hope  that  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  have  imbued  the  arm^  created  by, 
and  devoted  to  vou,  may  lead  them  to  victory,  even  in 
the  absence  of  their  legitimate  leader.  Should  we  meet 
with  reverses,  no  fault  will  be  charged  upon  you; 
should  victory  pereh  on  our  banners,  the  wreath  of 
triumph  will  be  placed  on  your  brow  by  the  verdict 
of  the  country. 

Permit  us  to  assure  you  that  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  shall  have  passed  away,  and  peace  shall  be  re- 
stored to  us,  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  action 
of  its  servants  wiU  be  triumphantly  sustained. 


In  pursuance  of  our  instructions,  we  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  a  copy  of  resolutions  unanimouslj 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  in  mass  meetiog 
assembled. 

Resolution*.— Yle^  the  citizens  of  St  Louis,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  in  mass  meeting  assembled  to  give 
expression  of  our  sentiments  towards  Major-General 
Jonn  C.  Fremont,  have  solemnly  and  unanmaously  re- 
solved : 

1.  That  we  recognize  in  John  C.  Fremont  the  em- 
bodiment orour  patriotic  feeling  and  political  faith. 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  many  paralyzing  circum- 
stances, he  has  performed  nis  arduous  and  responsible 
task  with  all  possible  ener^  and  honesty. 

8.  That  we  admire  his  impartiality  and  sagacity  in 
selecting  his  military  counsellors,  without  national 
prejudices,  from  among  such  men  as  he  considered 
true  and  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

4.  That  we  will  stand  by  him  as  long  as  he  shall 
prove  true  to  himself 

6.  That  while  we  submit  to  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  behooves  loyal  citizens,  we  regret  to  be 
deprived  at  the  present  moment  of  his  services  in 
conquering  the  rebel  enemy,  and  believe  we  recog- 
nize in  this  event  a  wise  Providence,  which  may  have 
reserved  him  for  a  still  wider  sphere  of  action  in 'future 
times. 

Gen.  Fremont  with  much  emotion  replied : 

Gkkti.kmex:  I  wish  to  say  to  yon  that  your  kind 
and  afiectionate— I  may  say  aflectionate — reception  of 
me  moves  my  heart  'It  cheers  me  and  strengthens 
my  confidence — my  confidence,  already  somewhat  wa- 
vering—in onr  republican  institutions.  I  felt  all  day  as 
we  passed  through  the  country — I  feel  emphatically, 
to-night—that  the  faithful  servant  of  the  people,  hon- 
estly laboring  in  the  public  cause,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  sufler  undeserved,  and  I  feel  stronger. 

Since  I  left  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  many  accusations 
have  been  rained  on  my  defenceless  head—defenceless 
because  my  face  was  turned  to  the  public  enemj. 
What  I  see  and  hear  to-night,  the  address  vou  have 
Just  read  to  me,  and  the  approving  multitude  below, 
show  me  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  leaving  my  defence 
with  you.  In  regard  to  the  baser  charges  made  a^inst 
me,  1  will  say  nothing  now.  Yon  do  not  require  it ;  to 
speak  of  them  woula  jar  upon  the  generous  feelings 
with  which  you  come  here  to-night  Others  have  been 
already  answered  by  my  brave  soldiers  at  Sprincfield ! 
and  others,  of  gross  incompetency  and  a  weak  and 
aimless  administration,  to  all  of  these  I  will  adopt  your 
address  and  the  shouts  of  the  grand  multitude  below 
as  my  answer.  And,  for  all  this,  gentlemen,  to  yoa 
and  to  them,  I  renew  my  thanks  with  all  my  heart, 
which,  to-night,  is  roused  to  full  sensibility  by  the 
hearty  and  unqualified  expression  of  your  confidence 
and  approbation,  so  valuable  and  grateful  to  me  in  my 
actual  position. 

I  shall  soon  have  occasion,  for  I  shall  make  occa- 
sion, to  answer  all  these  charges  more  definitely.  Un- 
til then,  I  will  rely  upon  this  evening  for  my  defence. 

The  crowd  outside  becoming  impatient,  he 
presented  himself,  but  the  high  wind  prevailing 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  address  them. 
Subsequently,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  U. 
S.  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the 
management  of  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  as  well  as 
other  matters,  made  a  report  containing  state- 
ments which  seriously  detract  from  the  fitnets 
of  the  Commanding  General  for  the  position 
which  he  held,  but  do  not  afifect  his  personal 
honor. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  State  Convention 
re-assembled  at  St.  Ix)uis,  The  Governor,  in 
his  Message  to  that  body,  asked  for  a  simple 
and  more  eflBcient  military  law,  and  recom- 
mended measures  to  provide  means  to  carry  on 
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tlie  State  Government,  and  to  meet  the  present 
emergencies. 

An  ordinance  was  adopted  to  postpone  the 
State  election  until  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  and  providing  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  office  until  their  successors 
should  be  duly  appointed.  Another  ordinance 
was  passed  providing  for  the  abolitron  of  cer- 
tain otfices,  reducing  salaries,  &c.,  which  con- 
tained a  section  providing  that  all  persons  tak- 
ing the  oath  prescribed  by  the  ordinance,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  its  passage,  should  be 
exempt  from  arrest  or  punishment  for  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  State,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its 
enemies  in  this  civil  war;  and  the  Governor 
was  directed  to  request  the  President,  in  the 
name  uf  the  people  of  Missouri,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  exempt  all  persons  taking  the  said  oath 
from  all  penalties  incurred  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  in  the  present  civil  war. 

The  objects  before  the  Convention  having 
been  accomplished  by  providing  sufficient 
fands,  and  authorizing  the  State  officers  to  ci»n- 
tinue  until  their  successors  were  appointed,  the 
Convention  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  1862. 

The  Federal  force  in  Missouri  at  this  time 
was  esiimated  at  27,000  men,  of  whom  6,000 
were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hunter,  4,000 
under  Gen.  Siegel,  4,500  under  Gen.  Asboth, 
5,500  under  Gen.  McKinstry,  4,000  under  Gen. 
Pope,  under  Gen.  Lane  2,500,  and  under  Gen. 
Sturgis  1,000. 

On  tlie  6th  of  November  the  army  was  in 
good  spirits  at  Springfield.  Gen.  Fremont  had 
left,  and  no  battle  was  then  soon  expected.  The 
chief  command  was  held  by  Gen.  Hunter,  the 
oldest  officer  in  the  field,  who  expected  soon  to 
be  superseded  by  Gen.  Halleck.  Gen.  Price 
fell  back  near  the  State  line,  and  remained  until 
the  Federal  army  began  to  recede,  about  the 
15th.  They  were  accompanied  by  long  trains 
of  emigrant  wagons  containing  Union  refugees. 
As  they  retired.  Gen.  Price  followed  up  after 
them.  The  advance  of  Gen.  Price  was  made  in 
three  divisions,  and  with  the  intention  of  mov- 
ing upon  Kansas,  and  making  that  the  field  of 
future  operations.  The  opinion  in  the  Con- 
federate States  was  that  Gen.  Price  never  had 
any  difficulty  to  procure  men.  His  only  ob- 
stacle hatl  been  the  want  of  arms. 

On  the  80th  of  November  his  right  wing, 
6,000  strong,  was  at  Stockton.  The  left  wing 
held  position  near  Nevada  under  Gen.  Rains, 
4,000  strong.  The  centre,  under  Gen.  Price, 
5,000  strong",  was  near  Montioello. 

In  Boone  County,  on  the  8d,  Gen.  Prentiss 
broke  up  a  secession  camp,  with  some  loss  on 
both  sides. 

On  the  18th  of  November  Gen.  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck arrived  at  St.  Louis,  and  took  command 
of  the  Western  Department.  Gens.  Sturgis 
and  Wyman  arrived  on  the  same  day.    The  di- 


visions of  Gen.  Hunter  and  Pope  had  reached 
different  points  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  there  to 
await  the  orders  of  Gen.  Halleck.  About  the 
20th  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Siegel  and  Asboth 
arrived  at  St.  Louis. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Price  now,  was  to  approach 
the  borders  of  Kansas,  and  snpply  his  forces 
with  arms,  destroy  the  track  of  ihe  Northern 
Railroad,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication 
with  St.  Louis.  This,  however,  was  defeated 
by  the  strategical  combinations  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck, and  on  the  25th  of  December  almost  a 
clean  sweep  had  been  made  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivera,  and  Gen. 
Price  was  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and  recruits 
from  Noithern  Missouri,  and  in  full  retreat  for 
Arkansas. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  of  December,  the  Fed- 
eral army  captured  2,500  prisoners,  including 
seventy  commissioned  officers,  1,200  horses  and 
mules,  1,100  stand  of  arms,  two  tons  of  powder, 
100  wagons,  and  an  immense  amount  of  com- 
missary stores  and  camp  equipage.  Several 
skirmishes  took  place  during  these  operations. 
On  the  22d  of  November  the  town  of  Warsaw 
was  burned  by  incendiaries,  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther occupation  by  Union  troops.  At  Salem  a 
skirmish  touk  place  on  the  Sd  of  December, 
between  a  small  Federal  force  and  a  body  of 
State  Gnards.  Several  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  both  sides.  At  Shawnee  Mound,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  Gen.  Pope  captured  150 
Confederate  prisoners,  with  wagons,  tents,  and 
baggage.  At  Milford,  on  the  18th,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  were  surrounded,  and  surrendered. 
Thirteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  includ- 
ing three  colonels  and  seventeen  captains,  and 
one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  thoiTsand 
horses,  sixty -five  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  tents,  baggage,  and  supplies. 

A  list  of  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  is 
given  on  the  following  page. 

This  close  of  military  operations  in  the  State 
at  the  approach  of  winter  left  Qin.  Halleck  free 
to  use  a  large  part  of  his  army  in  Western  Ken- 
tucky. The  struggle  in  the  State  duiing  the 
year  was  vigorous  and  active,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Gen.  Price,  under  the  contracted  re- 
sources at  his  command. 

It  was  stated  at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  after 
the  capture  of  Mulligan,  Gen.  Price  intended  to 
attack  Gen.  Fremont  before  he  could  concen- 
trate his  army,  but  was  prevented  by  a  lack  of 
ammunition  from  executing  his  design.  When 
Lexington  surrendered  he  had  but  2,000  per- 
cussion caps  in  his  whole  command.  He  sent 
to  Gen.  Hardee  and  to  Gen.  McCulloch  for  a 
supply,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  sent.  It 
was  thought  at  that  time  in  Richmond  that  if 
Gen,  Price  had  been  zealously  and  efficiently 
seconded,  he  would  soon  have  driven  the  Fed- 
eral force  from  Missouri,  and  thus  have  secured 
to  the  Confederacy  one  of  the  most  important 
Western  States.  A  conseouence  of  such  an  acqui- 
sition would  involve  the  aestinies  of  Kansas,  the 
Indian  Nation,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.   The 
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DATS. 

Federal  Loss. 

Confed.  Loss* 

PLACt 

1 

1 

283 

*8 
14 

7 

80 

'4 

81 
6 

'7 
86 

285 
62 

.. 
2566 

2 
*8 

i 

48 
261 

'8 

U 

20 
150 
10 
50 
12 
80 
80<> 
40 

15 

40 
7 
6 

6 

266 

id 

27 

's 

25 

427 

's 
m 

80 
•  ■ 

20 

.. 
44 
10 

'7 

ii 

26 
75 

1 

Athens 

ISelniont. 

Nov.     6 

64 

'2 
2 
1 
1 

16 
2 
1 

18 

1 

'2 
'5 

80 

27S 

'•    Naval 

"        6 
July     8 
Sept     1 
Oct     19 
Oct     15 
Oct     16 
Sept  17 
June  17 
Sept  18 
Sept  16 
July     6 
Nov.   16 
Aug.   18 
Oct       1 
June  18 
Sept     1 
Oct    28 

A"«-     ? 
Dec      2 

July     1 

July     8 

July   2S 

Aug.   16 

Oct     22 

July   17 

Aug.   11 

Dec      7 

Aug.  29 

Nov.     4 

June  15 

Nov.  24 

Bird's  Point 

^, 

Bennett's  Mills 

Big  Harrison  Creek. . 

Bl«  River  Bridge 

Bolivar  Heights 

Blue  Mills  Landing.. 
Bouneville 

'% 

Camp  Talbot 

Carthago 

6 

Cass  County 

17 

Charlestown 

40 

Cole 

80 

Dent  County'.'.'.*.". .'.  .* . 

Dyer's  MllU* 

Dug  Spring 

DunksDurg 

FarmlngtoQ .......... 

Florldaf 

Forsvth 

•• 

Fredericktown 

Fredericktown 

Fulton 

GeoTpetown 

12 
22 

Glasgow 

85 

Grey  town 

?8 

Houston 

82 

Jefferson  Cltvl 

Tjincaster 

•i'     '2 

Liberty 

June  19      .. 
Oct    18       1 
Oct    14      .. 
Sept  10     .. 
Oct    16      .. 
Aug.  29       1 
Sept  20     42 
Sept  17     12 
July   16     .. 
Sept  17     .. 
July     S     .. 
Sept  10      .. 
Deo.   17      .. 
Sept  21     17 
Nov.    21     .. 
Aug.    9'     .. 
Oct    17       1 
Sept    8     17 
Dec     8       8 
Oct    25     22 
Nov.  26,     .. 
Sept  20      .. 
Oct    16      .. 
Nov.  19;     .. 
Nov.  29;      . 

16 
OS 

86 

"i 
io 

'8 

•• 

'2 
721 

85 

Lebanon 

88 

Linn  Creek 

87 

Lexington 

60 

•I 

Mills  Landing 

Mlllvllle  

'7      '.'. 

v.    M*'! 

40      !.' 
18      .. 
80      .. 
86      .. 

Mariatown 

Neosho 

94 

Norfolk,  Naval 

Osceola 

800 

Paplnsvllle 

100 

Platte  City 

80 

PotosI 

Pilot  Knob 

Platte  Elver 

Salem fk. 

Springfield 

16 
60 

8 

20 

Tnscnmbla 

Warsaw 

WarsawJ 

"Weston 

West  Liberty... 

Wilson's  Creek 

Oct    23!     .. 
Aug.   lOl  228 

,.i    isl   80   .. 
898.  421  18001   .. 

possession  of  the  vast  countries  which  lie  to  the 
west  and  southwest  was  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
test made  by  the  Confederate  States  in  Missouri. 
80  popular  had  Gen.  Price  become  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  Confederacy,  that  when 
there  was  a  report  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  that  be  had  been  super- 
seded in  his  command  in  the  Department  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  by  Gen.  Heath,  it  occa- 
sioned so  much  discussion  as  to  lead  to  a  com- 
munication with  Richmond,  which  caused  the 
following  telegraphic  despatch : 

•  Compromise  by  Gen.  J.  B,  HendcrsoiL 

t  Skirmish. 

1  Evacuated  by  Gen.  Jackson. 

§  Town  burned  by  the  C«nfedentea. 


BxcHXOirB,  2>«6.  9, 1861. 
To  Major  W.  A,  BroadweU  : 

The  rumor  that  Gen.  Price  will  be  superseded  is 
false,  if  not  maliguant.  I  have  oot  received  a  tender 
of  Miasouri  troops,  and  consequently  have  no  power 
to  make  appointmeuU  for  them,  or  control  their  organ- 
izaUon.  i^¥,  DAVIS. 

On  the  21  St  of  November,  after  Gen.  Halleck 
had  taken  command,  he  issued,  at  St.  Louis,  an 
order,  setting  forth  that,  as  im{>brtant  informa- 
tion respecting  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
his  forces  had  been  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by 
fugitive  slaves,  no  such  persons  should  there- 
after be  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any 
camp,  nor  of  any  forces  pn  the  march.  On  the 
9th  of  December  he  issued  an  order  directing 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  to  require  all  municipal 
officers  immediately  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance prescribed  by  the  State  Conrention,  and 
also  directing  the  provost-marshal  to  arrest  all 
State  officers  who  had  failed  to  subscribe  the 
oath  within  the  time  fixed,  and  subsequently 
attempted  to  exercise  authority. 

On  the  night  of  December  20,  some  men  who 
had  returned  from  Gen.  Price's  army  destroyed 
about  100  miles  of  the  Missouri  Bail  road,  or 
rendered  it  useless.  Commencing  eight  miles 
south  of  Hudson,  they  burned  the  bridge,  wood 
piles,  water  tanks,  ties,  and  tore  up  the  rails  for 
miles,  bent  them,  and  destroyed  the  telegraph. 
It  was  a  preconcerted  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment of  citizens  along  the  road. 

On  the  28d,  Gen.  Halleck  issued  an  order 
fixing  the  penalty  of  death  on  all  i)erson8  en- 
gaged in  destroying  railroads  and  tele^aphs, 
and  requiring  the  towns  and  counties  where  it 
is  done  to  repair  the  damages  and  pay  expenses. 

On  the  25th  he  issued  the  following  order, 
declaring  qualified  martial  law : 

In  virtue  of  authority  conferred  on  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  martial  law  is  hereby  de- 
clared, and  will  be  enforced  in  and  about  all  the  rail- 
roads in  this  State. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  declaration  to  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  any  court  which  is  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  wbicn  will  aid 
the  military  authorities  in  enforcing  order  and  punish- 
ing crimes. 

About  the  same  time  an  order  was  issued 
levying  a  tax  of  $10,000  on  certain  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  who  were,  sympathizing  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  This  money  was  de- 
signed to  support  and  assist  Union  reftigees  in 
the  city.    {See  St.  Louis.) 

On  tne  28th  of  December  the  negroes  in  con- 
finement at  St.  Louis  as  runaways  were  di»- 
charged  by  order  of  the  provost-marshal.  The 
effect  of  the  order  was  only  to  deliver  them 
from  confinement  and  subsequently  from  sale, 
on  the  presumption  that  they  were  slaves.  Gen. 
Halleck  stated  that  this  order  would  not  debar 
any  one  from  enforcing  his  legal  rights  to  the 
services  of  the  negroes.  Such  rights,  if  any 
existed,  would  be  enforced  through  the  loyal 
civil  tribunals  of  the  State,  whose  mandates 
would  always  be  duly  respected  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Department.  Military  offi' 
cers  cannot  decide  upon  the  rights  of  property 
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or  daims  to  service,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
authorized  bj  the  laws  of  war  or  acts  of  Oon- 
gress.  "When  not  so  autliorized,  they  would 
avoid  all  interference  with  sach  questions. 

The  Legislature,  which  assembled  at  Neosho, 
finally  obtained  a  quorum  by  the  appointment 
of  proxies. 

There  were  23  members  in  the  upper,  and  77 
in  the  lower  House.  An  act  passed  unanimous- 
ly on  Nov.  2d,  to  ratify  an  arrangement  between 
certain  Commissioners  of  the  State  and  the  Con- 
federate Government,  by  which  Missouri  was  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  That 
agreement  was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  it  is  the  eommon  desire  of  the  State  of 
liissoari  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  that 
said  State  should  become  a  member  of  the  Confeder- 
acy ;  and  whereas,  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
ple is  now  prerented  by  an  armed  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  said  States  by  the  United  States;  and 
whereas,  the  interests  of  both  demand  that  ther  should 
make  common  cause  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  the  liberties  of  both;  now,  there- 
fore, for  these  most  desirable  objects,  the  Executive 
power  of  the  State  of  Missouri  has  conferred  full  pow- 
ers on  Edward  Carrinston  Cabell  and  Thomas  L.  Snead, 
and  the  President  of  the  Gonrederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, on  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  their  Secretarr  of  State,  who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  said  full  powers  in  due 
and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  ar- 
ticles: 

Abticlb  1.  The  State  of  Missouri  shall  be  admitted 
into  said  Confederacy,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States  composing  the  some,  on  the  fumlment  of 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  second  section  of  tbe 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  entitled 
'^  An  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Missouri  in  repelling  inva- 
sion by  the  United  States,  and  to  authorize  the  admis- 
sion of  said  State  as 'a  member  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
Angust  20,  1861. 

Abt.  2.  Until  said  State  of  Missouri  shall  become  a 
member  of  said  Confederacy,  the  whole  military  force, 
material  of  war,  and  military  operations,  ofTenstve  and 
defensive,  of  said  State  shall  be  under  the  chief  control 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  tbe  Confederate  States, 
upon  the  same  basis,  principles,  and  footing,  as  if  said 
State  were  now  and  during  the  interval,  a  member  of 
said  Confederacy,  the  said  force,  together  with  that  of 
tbe  Confederate  States,  to  be  employed  for  their  com- 
mon defence. 

AsT.  8.  The  State  of  Missouri  will,  whenever  she  be- 
comes a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  turn  over  to  said 
Confederate  States  all  the  public  property,  naval  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war,  of^  which  she  may  then  be  in 
possession,  acquired  from  the  United  States,  (ezceot- 
mg  tbe  public  lands,)  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Confederacy 
have  done  in  like  cases. 

Abt.  4.  All  expenditures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war  incurred  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  from 
and  after  tbe  date  of  the  signing  of  this  convention, 
shall  be  met  and  provided  for  by  the  Confederate 
States. 

Art.  5.  Tbe  alliance  hereby  made  between  ihfi  said 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
offiBnsive  and  defenmve,  and  shall  be  and  remain  in 
force  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  war  with 
the  United  States,  or  until  superseded  by  the  admis- 
sion of  said  State  to  tbe  Confederacy,  and  shall  take 
effect  from  the  date  thereof,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  third  section  of  the  aforesaid  act,  approved 
August  20, 1861. 

I^  faith  whereof,  we,  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  tbe  city  of  Richmond,  on  the 
32     A 


81st  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thoa- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -one. 

E.  C.  CABELL. 

THOS.  L.  SNKAD. 

R.  M.  T.  HUNTER. 

The  same  body  elected  as  Senators  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  John  B.  Clark  and  R.  L. 
Y.  Peyton,  and  Thomas  A.  Harris,  Casper  "W. 
Bell,  A.  H.  Conad,  Thomas  Freeman,  George 
Vest,  Dr.  Hyer,  of  Dent,  and  William  M. 
Cooke,  t)f  St.  Louis,  Representatives  in  Uie 
Congress  at  Richmond. 

MONROE,  Fortress.  This  is  the  only 
fortress  in  the  United  States.  It  was  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  important  navy 
yard  at  Gosport,  and  the  city  of  Norfolk.  The 
United  States  have  expended  upcm  H,  thus  far, 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000.  The  area  embraced  by 
its  outer  works  is  about  65  acres.  Within  is  a 
fine  parade  ground  of  25  acres  in  extent,  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  finely  shaded  by  live  oak 
trees.  It  is  a  bastioned  work,  an  irregular 
heptagon  in  plan.  The  walls  are  chiefly  of 
granite  and  85  feet  in  height.  The  embank- 
ment backing  the  walls  is  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  of  such  great  thickness  that  it  can  hardly  be 
breached.  The  casemates  are  bomb-proof  and 
shot-proof.  The  embrasures  are  of  a  size  to 
admit  the  largest  columbiads.  A  moat  faced 
with  dressed  granite  surrounds  the  whole 
work,  through  which,  when  the  gates  are  open, 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  water  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  tide,  from  8  to  15  feet 
deep,  and  fVom  75  to  150  feet  across. 

The  water  battery  which  faces  the  sea  is 
built  of  stone,  and  of  sufiicient  thickness  and 
solidity  to  dety  the  heaviest  shot.  Its  embra- 
sures are  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
They  are  forty-two  in  number,  and  have  the 
same  number  of  42-pounder8.  The  slope  of  the 
battery  is  covered  with  a  green  tnrfi  and  is  a 
favorite  promenade.  A  redoubt  leads  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  battery,  round  to 
the  points  of  the  bastion  near  the  principal 
magazine.  In  the  centre  of  this  redoubt  is  a 
sally-port  or  postern,  leading  to  an  outer  work 
for  the  protection  of  the  land  side  of  the  fort. 
The  only  continuous  land  approach  to  the  fort 
is  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  not  exceeding  40  rods 
in  width,  which  might  be  readily  cut  th roughs* 
A  full  armament  of  the  fortress  is  871  guns, 
consisting  of  mortars,  columbiads,  and  smaller 
guns.  Its  possession  has  been  of  immense 
importance  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year,  and  it  has  been  made  the  finM  head-quar- 
ters from  which  all  the  military  and  naval  ex- 
peditions on  the  coasts  took  their  departure. 
Its  possession  has  also  given  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  entire  control  of  the  waters  of 
Virginia,  and  relieved  it  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  blockade.  It 
can  control  the  commerce  of  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, Alexandria,  Washington,  and  Baltimore. 
Situated  on  the  extremity  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, the  peninsula  of  land  which  is  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  it  protects  for 
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the  Federal  Government  the  ronte  by  sea  to 
Annapolis. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Gen.  Wool  took  com- 
mand of  the  post.  It  had  been  for  a  short  time 
previous  under  the  command  of  Gen.  B.  F.  But- 
ler, who  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the 
volunteer  forces  of  the  department.  The  usual 
communication  between  the  North  and  South 
during  the  year  was  by  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  met  one  from  tjie  other 
side  in  James  River. 

The  necessity  of  a  seizure  of  the  fortress  was 
often  proclaimed  at  Richmond  by  ex-Governor 
"Wise.  A  garrison,  however,  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  against  any  attack  which  might  at  the 
time  be  made,  has  always  been  kept  there  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  after  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  it  was  fully  reinforced,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  since  when  it  could  be 
captured  by  the  Confederate  States. 

In  his  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
on  the  2d  of  December,  Gov.  Letcher  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  situation  of  Fortress  Monroe  :  **  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Fortress  Monroe  is  not 
in  our  possesion ;  tlmt  it  was  not  as  easily  cap- 
tured as  the  navy  yard  and  Harper's  Ferry.  As 
far  back  as  the  8th  of  January  last,  I  consulted 
with  a  gentleman  whose  position  enabled  him 
to  know  the  strength  of  that  fortress,  and 
whose  experience  in  military  matters  enabled 
him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
men  that  would  be  required  to  capture  it.  He 
represented  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortifi- 
cations in  the  world,  and  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  it  could  be  taken,  unless  assailed  by 
water  as  well  as  by  land,  and  simultaneously. 
He  stated  emphatically  and  distinctly,  that  with 
the  force  then  in  the  fortress  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  its  capture  without  a  large 
force,  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  appointed. 
At  no  time  previous  to  the  secession  of  Virgi- 
nia had  we  a  military  organization  sufficient  to 
justify  an  attempt  to  take  it,  and  events  since 
that  occurrence  demonstrate  very  clearly  that 
with  our  military  organization  since,  and  now 
existing,  it  has  not  been  deemed  prudent  to 
make  the  attempt." 

MUNFORDSVILLE  is  the  capital  of  Hart 
County,  Kentucky,  and  situated  on  the  south 
4>ank  of  Green  River,  one  hundred  miles  south- 
west of  Frankfort.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  during  part  of  the  year.  It 
was  near  here  tliat  a  sharp  action  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  December.  The  precise  position 
was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
iron  bridge  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  This  bridge  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  Confederate  troops,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  force,  but  a  tempo- 
rary structure  had  been  thrown  over  the  riv- 
er. Four  companies  of  the  Thirty-second  In- 
diana Regiment,  under  conmiand  of  the  lieut.- 
colonel,  had  crossed,  and  were  thrown  out  as 
pickets  in  squads  of  eight  or  ten  upon  an  open 
meadow  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  bank.    At  the  Munfords- 


ville  depot  there  was  a  battery  of  three  gnna, 
and  another  of  an  equal  number  about  a  mile 
distant,  in  a  southerly  direction.  A  belt  of 
timber  skirted  the  position  of  the  Indiana  com- 
panies. 

Some  Confederate  soldiers  being  espied  in  the 
wood,  two  companies  were  ordered  to  advance 
and  etiect  their  dislodgement.  They  retreated 
half  a  mile  to  their  main  body  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  the  two  companies  advanced  stealth- 
ily as  skirmishers.  A  body  of  cavalry,  consist- 
ing of  Texan  rangers,  then  made  a  dash  upon 
the  companies,  who  returned  the  fire  from 
their  shot-guns  with  a  galling  eflect.  When 
the  batteries  opened,  the  rangers  made  a  charge 
for  the  timber,  and  about  the  same  time  an  or- 
der was  given  for  the  Federal  infantry  to  rally 
upon  the  same  point.  The  Indianians  executed 
the  order  under  a  galling  fire  from  the  batteries. 
They  thus  reached  the  wood,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  trees,  did  fearful  execution  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Indianians  was  in- 
curred under  the  efiect  of  the  first  fire.  The 
rangers  dashed  in  among  their  ranks  before  the 
troops  had  found  time  to  form.  Once  formed, 
however,  they  gallantly  advanced  to  the  wood. 

The  fight,  lor  a  few  minutes,  is  described  by 
an  eye-witness  as  a  desperate  encounter.  The 
Indianians  resorted  to  their  sabre-bayonets, 
forcing  a  hand-to-hand  combat  upon  their  ene- 
mies so  long  as  the  Confederates  could  be 
induced  to  stand  up.  When  tlie  Indianians 
finally  gained  the  wood  and  opened  a  fire  upon 
the  rangers,  they  fled,  leaving  their  dead  ufron 
the  field,  including  the  body  of  Col.  Terry,  who 
was  killed  by  a  nmsket-ball.  His  body  was 
sent  back  afterwards  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  considerable.  There 
were  found  upon  the  field  sixty-three  dead 
bodies,  and  the  bodies  of»  twelve  or  fourteen 
horses.  In  addition,  a  large  number  are  known 
to  have  been  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was 
thirteen  killed  and  an  equal  number  wounded. 

Two  regiments  of  Federal  troops,  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Indiana  and  the  Sixteenth  Ohio,  came 
promptly  up  to  the  relief  of  the  four  companies 
from  the  Thiity -second  Indiana,  but  the  fight 
was  not  renewed. 

MURRAY,  Nicholas,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  born  in  Ireland,  Dec,  1803,  died  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  Feb.  4,  1861.  He 
came  to  America  in  1818,  and  entered  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  Messrs.  Earper  &  Brothers 
as  an  apprentice.  Having  after  a  time  become  a 
Protestant  he  united  with  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Gar- 
diner Spring,  and  commenced  a  course  of  study 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1826,  studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  and  m  1829  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Wilkesbarre,  Penn, 
He  was  called  in  1834  to  the  pa««torate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  in  Elizabethtown,  N. 
J.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1849 
he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
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General  Assembly,  O.  S.  He  acquired  consid- 
erable reputatiou  by  his  "Letters  to  Right 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  Roman  Oatholio  Bishop  of 
New  York,"  published  under  the  signature  of 
"  Kirwan,"  in  1848,  in  which  he  controverted 
with  shrewdness  and  tact  some  of  the  doc- 
trine and  practices  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
Church.  He  published  afterwards  several  other 
controversial  works  with  the  same  signature. 
In  1853  he  visited  Europe,  and  again,  m  1860, 
the  last  time  for  his  health,  as  he  was  suffering 


from  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Besides  the  "  Kir- 
wan  Letters,"  Dr.  Murray  published  :  '*  Notes, 
Historical  and  Biographical,  concerning  Eliza^ 
bethtown,  N.  J.,"  Elizabethtown,  1844 ;  *'  Ro- 
manism at  Home,"  N.  Y.,  1852 ;  "  Men  and 
Things  as  I  saw  them  in  Europe,"  N.  Y.,  1863 ; 
"Parish,  and  other  Pencillings,"  N.  Y.,  1864; 
**  The  Uuppy  Home,"  1859 ;  "  Preachers  and 
Preaching,"  N.  Y.,  1860,  and  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  New  York  "  Observer  "  during  his  last 
visit  to  Europe. 
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NAPOLEON,  the  capital  of  Desha  County, 
Arkansas,  in  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  about  125 
miles,  by  land,  southeast  of  Little  Rock.  It 
has  been  a  place  of  active  business,  and  is  the 
point  where  a  flue  marine  hospital  was  built  by 
the  United  States.  This  was  at  onco  seized  by 
the  military  upon  the  secession  of  Arkansas, 
with  supplies  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  nine 
thousand  dollars.  Tiiey  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  boxes  containing  sinall-arins  and 
ordnance  stores  destined  for  the  troops  stationed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  solely 
for  protecting  the  whites  from  incursions  of  the 
Indinns.  A  Tine  of  a  thousand  miles  there  was 
usually  guarded  by  two  thousand  regular  troops. 

NAVY  OP  THE  UNITED  SPATES.  The 
committee  appointed  by  act  of  Congress  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1861,  to  report,  among  other 
subjects,  upon  the  ships  of  the  U.  S.,  where  sta- 
tioned, in  what  command,  and  under  what  or- 
ders, presented  the  following  list  of  vessels 
comprising  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country 
in  commission  on  the  16th  of  January,  1861, 
tliose  in  actual  service,  and  those  lymg  unavail* 
able  in  port: 

Xwf  of  ths  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy^  in  com- 
mission  on  the  lUh  of  January^  1861. 

Easi  India  Squadron.— Hwrifor^^  ateam  sloop,  Cap- 
taio  Caas.  Lowudes ;  John  Adams,  sloop,  Commander 
J.  M.  Biirien ;  Dacotah,  steam  sloop,  CoramaDder 
William  Radford;  Saginavr,  steamer.  Commander  J. 
F.  Schenck — cruisinj;  on  the  East  India  station.  Van- 
dalia,  sloop-of-war.  Commander  P.  Lee — on  the  way  to 
the  station. 

Brazil  Squadron. — Congress,  frigate,  Captain  L.  M. 
Goldsborough ;  Seminole,  steam  sloop.  Commander  E. 
R.  Thomson ;  Pulaski,  steamer.  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing W.  H.  Macomb — cruising  on  the  station. 

J^icifie  Squadron, — Lancaster,  steam  sloop.  Captain 
John  Rudd ;  Saranac,  steamer.  Captain  Robert  Ritchie; 
Wyoming,  steam  sloop.  Commander  J.  K.  Mitchell ; 
Crane,  sToop-of-war,  Commander  S.  B.  Bissell ;  St. 
Mary's,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  W.  D.  Porter— at 
Panama,  -Sd  January.  Narragansett,  steam  sloop.  Com- 
mander T.  A.  Hunt— on  the  South  American  ooast 
Levant,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  William  E.  Hunt — 
at  Hilo,  3d  September. 

Mediterranean  Squadron. — Richmond,  steam  sloop, 
Captain  D.  W.  Insraham ;  Susquehanna,  steam  sloop, 
Captain  George  W.  HoUins;  Iroquois,  steam  sloop, 
Commander  J.  S.  Palmer— cruising  on  the  station. 

African  Squadron.— ConsXeWzxiou^  sloop-of-war,  Cap- 
tain J.  S.  Nicholas;  Portsmouth,  sloop-of-war.  Com- 
mander John  Calhoun ;  San  Jacinto,  steam  sloop. 
Captain   T.  A.  Dornin;  Mystic,  steamer,  Lieutenant 


Commanding  William  E.  Le  Roy;  Sumter,  steamer, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  F.  Armstrong ;  Mohican, 
gleam  sloop,  Commander  S.  W.  Godon;  Saratoga, 
sloop-of-war,  Commander  Alfred  Taylor — cruising  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

Home  Squadron. — Cumberland,  sloop-of-war.  Cap- 
tain J.  Marston ;  Powhatan,  steam  sloop.  Captain  S. 
Mercer;  Pocahontas,  steam  sloop,  Commanoer  S.  F. 
Hazard— at  Vera  Cruz.  Pawnee,  steam  sloop.  Com- 
mander S.  C.  Rowan— at  Philadelphia.  Brooklyn, 
steam  sloop.  Captain  W.  S.  Walker— at  Hampton 
Roads.  Sabine,  frigate.  Captain  H.  A.  Adams;  St 
Louis,  sloop-of-war.  Commander  Charles  H.  Poor — 
under  orders  to  Pensacola.  Macedonia,  sloop-of-war, 
Captain  James  Glynn — on  way  to  Pensacola.  Mo- 
hawk, steamer.  Lieutenant  Commanding  T.  A.  M.  Cra- 
ven; Crusader,  steamer,  Lieutenant  Commanding  J. 
N.  Maffit ;  Wyandotte,  steamer.  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing 0.  H.  Berry  man— supposed  to  be  on  their  station, 
the  coast  of  Cuba. 

St^reships. — Falmouth,  sloop-of-war.  Lieutenant 
Commandmg  Charles  Thomas— stationed  at  Aspin- 
wall.  Warren,  sloop-of-war.  Lieutenant  Commanding 
J.  J.  Boyle — stationed  at  Panama.  Fredonia,  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  J.  M.  Watson — stationed  at  Valpa- 
raiso. Supply,  Commander  H,  Walker— sailed  from 
Pensacola,  l'2th  January,  for  Vera  Cruz.  Release, 
Lieutenant  Commanding'J.  M.  Frailcy — returninjir  from 
Mediterranean.  Relief,  Commander  John  De  Camp^ 
at  New  York. 

Special  5ffrpi<w.— Niagara,  screw  frigate.  Captain 
William  W.  McKean— special  service  to  Japan. 

Jieeeiving  Ships. — Ohio,  ship-of-the-line,  Cfommander 
William  Smith— Boston.  North  Carolina,  ship-of-the- 
line,  Commander  J.  H.  Ward— New  York.  Princeton, 
steamer.  Commander  H.  K.  Hoff— Philadelphia.  Alle- 
ghany, steamer,  Commaiider  W.  W.  Hunter— Balti- 
more. Pennsylvania,  ship-of  the-line.  Commander  A. 
Sinclair— Norfolk.  Independence,  razee— Mare  Island, 
California. 

There  were  also  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
dismantled  and  unfit  for  immediate  serrice,  the  follow- 
ing vessels  belonging  to  the  navy : 

At  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire:  Santee,  frigate, 
50  guns;  Dale,  sloop,  16  guns;  Marion,  sloop,  16  guns. 

At  Boston  :  Colorado,  steam  friuraie,  40  jjuns ;  Min- 
nesota, steam  frigate,  40  guns;  Mississippi,  steamer, 
11  guns;  Vermont,  shin  of-the-line,  84  guns;  Vin- 
cennes,  sloop,  20  guns;  Preble,  sloop,  10  guns;  Bain- 
bridge,  brig.  6  ffuns. 

At  New  York:  Wabash,  steam  frigiite,  40  guns; 
Roanoke,  steam  frigate,  40  guns ;  Potomac,  frigate,  50 
ffuns ;  Brandy  wine,  frigate,  60  guns ;  Savannah,  sloop, 
24  guns ;  Perry,  brig,  6  guns. 

At  Philadelphia:  Pawnee,  sloop-of-war,  6  fruns ; 
Water  Witch,  steamer,  8  gnns ;  St.  Lawrence,  frigate, 
50  guns ;  Jamestown,  sloop,  22  guns. 

At  Washington :  Pensacola,  steam  sloop. 

At  Norfolk:  Merrimac,  steam  frigate,  40  guns; 
Plymouth,  sloop,  22  guns;  Gerraantown,  sloop,  22 
guns ;  Raritan,  irigate,  60  guns ;  Columbia,  frigate,  50 
guns ;  United  States,  frigate,  50  ^ns. 

At  Annapolia :  Constitution,  fngate,  50  gims. 
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From  the  eyidence  fbrnished  the  committee 
hj  the  naval  department,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  summary,  it  appears  that  the  entire  naval 
force  available  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  consisted  of  the  steamer  Brooklyn 
of  25  guns,  and  the  store  ship  Relief  of  2  gons. 
The  former  was  of  too  great  draught  to  enter 
Charleston  harbor  with  safety,  except  at  spring 
tides,  and  the  latter  was  under  orders  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  with  stores  for  the  African 
squadron.  The  committee  called  attention  to 
the  extraordinarily  defenceless  state  in  which 
the  coast  was  thus  left,  stating  that  the  number 
of  ships  lying  in  port  dismantled  and  unfit  for 
service  was  28,  mounting  in  the  aggregate  874 
guns ;  that  none  of  these  could  be  repaired  and 
put  under  sail  short  of  several  weeks^  time,  and 
many  of  them  would  require  .for  this  pur- 
pose at  least  6  months ;  and  also  that  no  orders 
had  been  issued  to  put  any  of  them  in  readi- 
ness. 

Between  the  11th  of  November,  1860,  and  the 
24th  of  January,  1861,  56  officers  of  the  navy 
liad  resigned,  including  11  fn»m  tlie  Naval 
Academy.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  appeal 
made  by  the  committee,  and  the  very  alarming 
state  of  national  affairs.  Congress  adjourned 
without  making  any  unusual  appropriations  for 
naval  purposes,  and  without  ordering  the  re- 
call of  the  vessels  at  distant  stations.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power  on  the  4th  of 
March.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  report 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  N«vy  on  the  4ih 
of  July,  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes 
belonging  to  the  navy  was  90,  carrying,  or  de- 
signed to  carry,  about  2.415  guns.  Excluding 
vessels  on  the  stocks,  those  unfinished,  those 
used  as  stationary  storeships  and  receiving 
ships,  and  those  considered  inexpedient  to  re- 
pair, the  available  force  was : 

1  Bhip-of-the-line 84  guns. 

8  frigates 400      " 

20  sloops 406  " 

8  brigs 16  " 

8  storeships 7  " 

6  steam  frigates 212  " 

5  first-class  steam  sloops 110  ** 

4  first-doss  side-wheel  steamers 46  " 

8  second-class  steam  sloops 45  " 

6  third-class  screw  steamers 28  " 

4  second-clafis  side-wheel  steamers 8     ** 

2  steam  tenders 4 .    '* 

60  1,846 

Of  this  force,  the  following  were  in  commis- 
sion, the  remainder  being  in  ordinary,  disman- 
tled, &c 

2  frigates. 100  guns. 

11  sloops 232     " 

3  storeships 7  '* 

1"  screw  fngate 12  " 

5  first-class  steam  sloops 90  ** 

8  side-wheel  steamers 85  " 

8  second  class  steam  sloops 45  " 

6  third-class  screw  steamers 28  " 

3  side-wheel  steamers 5  " 

1  steam  tender 1  " 

42  555 


These  vessels  had  a  complement,  exclusive 
of  oflBcers  and  marines,  of  about  7,600  men, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  on  foreign  stations. 
The  home  squadron  consisted  of  twelve  vessels, 
carrying  187  guns  and  about  .2,000  men.  Of 
this  squadron,  only  four  small  vessels,  carrying 
twenty-five  guns  and  about  280  men,  were  in 
northern  ports. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  sloop-of-war  Cum- 
berland, flag-ship  of  Commodore  Pendergrast, 
of  the  home  squadron,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  was  detained  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  at  Norfolk,  to  await  events  that  were 
gradually  developing  in  Virginia  and  the  ad- 
joining States.  The  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  was 
at  that  time  filled  with  arms  and  munitions, 
and  several  ships  were  in  the  harbor  dismantlea 
and  in  ordinary,  and  in  no  condition  to  be 
moved,  had  there  been  men  to  move  them. 
Any  attempt  to  withdraw  these  vessels,  more- 
over, without  a  crew,  was  at  that  time  deemed 
injudicious,  as  likely  to  arouse  a  more  disturbed 
state  of  feeling  at  the  South.  The  commandant 
at  the  yard.  Commodore  McCauley,  however, 
was,  early  in  Apnl,  cautioned  to  extreme  vigil- 
ance and  circumspection ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
April,  he  was  ordered,  without  giving  needless 
alarm,  to  put  the  shipping  and  public  ])roperty  in 
condition  to  be  moved  and  placed  beyond  dan- 
ger whenever  this  might  be  necessary.  A  com- 
mander and  two  engineers  were  dej:ailed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Norfolk  and  put  the  machinery  of  the 
steam-frigate  Merrimac  in  order,  that  she  might 
move  herself  and  tow  out  some  of  the  other 
ships ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  depart- 
ment directed  that  this  vessel  should  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  with  the  ut- 
most despatch.  It  was  stated  in  reply  that  four 
weeks  would  be  required  to  put  the  engine  in 
working  order.  Tlie  engineer-in-chief  was  then 
ordered  at  once  to  Norfolk,  and  the  command- 
ant was  directed  to  lose  no  time  in  placing  an 
armament  on  board  the  Merrimac,  and  removing 
her,  together  with  the  Plymouth,  Dolphin,  and 
Germantown,  away  from  Norfolk,  with  as  much 
of  the  public  property,  ordnance  stores,  &c.,  as 
could  be  saved.  The  engineer-in-cbief  reported 
the  Merrimac  as  ready  to  be  moved  on  the 
17th,  but  Commodore  McCauley  at  that  time 
refused  to  have  her  fired  up.  The  fires  were, 
however,  started  early  the  next  morning,  the 
engines  were  working,  and  the  engineers,  fire- 
men, and  sufficient  men  were  on  board,  but  the 
commandant  still  refused  to  permit  her  to  be 
moved,  and  in  the  afternoon  gave  directions  to 
draw  the  fires.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
states  that  the  cause  of  his  refusal  to  move  the 
Merrimac,  has  no  explanation  other  than  that 
of  misplaced  confidence  in  his  junior  oflBcers 
who  opposed  it.  Commodore  Paulding  was 
then  immediately  ordered  to  Norfolk  with  such 
oflicers  and  marines  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
with  directions  to  take  command  of  all  the  ves- 
sels there,  and  at  all  hazards  prevent  the  ships 
and  public  property  from  passing  into  the  hands 
of   the   secessionists.      "With  troops  just  ar- 
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Tived  at  Fortress  Monro©  from  Massachusetts, 
and  others,  he  reached  Norfolk  on  tlie  evening 
of  Saturday  the  20th,  where  he  found  that  the 
powder  magazine  had  already  been  seized,  and 
that  an  armed  force  under  Gen.  Taliaferro  had 
commenced  throwing  up  batteries  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  navy  yard.  The  commandant  of  the 
yard,  hopeless  of  extricating  the  ships,  had  just 
ordered  them  to  be  scuttled,  and  they  were 
sinking  on  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Paulding. 
To  render  them,  useless,  Commodore  Paulding 
ordered  them  to  be  fired ;  and  he  also  destroyed 
as  much  public  property  in  the  yard  as  he  was 
able  to  do  with  his  limited  force.  The  Cumber- 
laud  was  then  taken  in  tow,  and  the  vessels  re- 
turned with  her  down  the  river,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstructions  that  had  been  sunk  in  the 
channel  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  her  re- 
moval By  this  disaster,  the  disabled  vessels  of 
the  navy  yard,  about  2,000  cannon,  300  of  which 
were  of  the  Dahlgren  pattern,  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  powder,  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Confederates. 

In  view  of  these  acts,  and  of  similar  hostile 
demonstrations  occurring  at  the  samp  time  in 
Baltimore,  the  Government  was  impelled  to 
hasten  at  once  the  completion  of  aJl  public 
armed  vessels,  and,  moreover,  to  issue  orders 
to  the  commandants  o(  the  navy  yards  m  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  purchase 
or  charter  and  arm,  equip,  and  man  sucn  steam- 
ers as  miprht  be  found  suitable  for  the  public 
service.  The  whole  naval  force  was  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  proclamations  declaring 
an  embargo  or  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports 
which  resists  the  execution  of  the  national 
laws ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of 
nearly  8,000  miles  of  the  coast  along  which 
these  ports  were  situated,  the  force  was  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  one  for  the  Atlantic  and 
one  for  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico.  At  Hampton  Roads, 
notice  was  given  of  this  blockade  on  the  80th 
of  April  by  Flag-oflBcer  Pendergra'^t,  in  com- 
mand of  the  home  squadron ;  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  made  effective  by  Flag-ofl3cer  String- 
ham,  who  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
13th  of  May,  with  his  flag-ship,  the  Minnesota. 
The  Niagara  arrived  at  Boston  from  Japan  on 
the  24th  of  April,  and  soon  after  proceeded  off 
Charleston  harbor,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  intercept,  if  possible,  large  ship- 
ments of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  Eu- 
rope destined  for  the  Gulf  States.  The  Gulf 
squadron  was  under  the  command  of  Flag- 
officer  William  Mervine,  who  arrived  in  the 
Gulf  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  steamer  Missis- 
sippi, in  advance  of  his  flag-ship,  the  Colorado. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  report  of 
July  4th,  presented  the  following  statement  of 
the  vessels  at  that  time  in  service : 

"Of  the  69  vessels,  carrying  1,846  guns, 
mentioned  as  available  for  service  on  the  4th 
of  March  last,  the  sloop  Levant  has  been  given 
up  as  lost  in  the  Pacific ;  the  steamer  Fulton 
was  seized  at  Pensaeola ;  and  one  frigate,  two 
sloops,  and  one  brig  were  burnt  at  Norfolk. 


These  vessels  carried  172  guns.  The  other 
vessels  destroyed  at  Norfolk  were  considered 
worthless,  and  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
available  vessels. 

"  These  losses  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  de- 
partment 62  vessels,  carrying  1,174  guns,  all  of 
which  are  now,  or  soon  will  bo  in  commission, 
with  the  exception  of  the 

Ouna. 

Vermont,  Bhip-of-tbe-Iine. b4 

Brandy  wine,  fHgate 50 

Decatur,  sloop,  at  San  Francisco 16 

John  UancocK,  steam  tender,  at  San  Francisco ....    3 

"There  have  been  recently  added  to  the  navy, 
by  purchase,  12  steamers,  carrying  from  2  to  9 
guns  each,  and  8  sailing  vessels.  There  have 
been  chartered  9  steamers,  carrying  from  2  to  9 
guns  each.  By  these  additions,  the  naval  force 
in  commission  has  been  increased  to  82  vessels, 
carrying  upwards  of  1,100  guns,  and  with  a 
complement  of  about  18,000  men,  exclusive  of 
officers  and  marines.  Thore  are  also  several 
steamboats  and  other  small  craft  which  are 
temporarily  in  the  service  of  the  department. 

"  Purchases  of  sailing  ships  have  been  made 
for  transporting  coals  to  the  steamers  that  are 
performing  duty  as  sentinels  before  the  princi- 
pal harbors.    »        »        » 

"  The  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  under 
the  command  of  Flag-officer  S.  U.  Stringham, 
consists  of  22  vessels,  296  guns,  and  8,800  men. 

"  The  squadron  in  the  Gulf,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  William  Mervine,  consists 
of  21  vessels,  282  guns,  and  8,600  men. 

"  Additions  have  been  made  to  each  of  the 
squadrons,  of  2  or  8  small  vessels  that  have 
been  captured  and  taken  into  the  service.  The 
steamers  Pawnee  and  Pocahontas,  and  the 
flotilla  under  the  late  Commander  Ward,  with 
several  steamboats  in  charge  of  naval  officers, 
have  been  employed  on  the  Potomac  River,  to 
prevent  communication  with  that  portion  of 
Virginia  which  is  in  insurrection.  Great  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  by  this  armed  force, 
which  has  been  vigilant  in  intercepting  supplies, 
and  in  protecting  transports  and  supply-vessels 
in  their  passage  up  and  down  the  Potomac 

"  The  flotiUa,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  met  with  a 
serious  and  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  its  gallant 
commander,  James  U.  Ward,  who  died  at  his 
post,  while  covering  the  retreat  of  his  men 
from  the  assault  of  an  overpowering  number  of 
rebel  enemies.  In  the  death  of  Commander 
Ward  the  navy  has  lost  a  brave  officer,  who 
has  enriched  it  by  military  and  scientific  con- 
tributions, served  it  faithfully  in  varied  spheres, 
and  promised  much  for  it  in  the  future. 

"  The  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  John  B.  Montgomery,  con- 
sists of  6  vessels,  82  guns,  and  1,000  men. 

"  The  West  India  squadron  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  G.  J.  Pendergrast,  wlio  has 
been  temporarily  on  duty,  with  his  flag-ship, 
the  Cumberland,  at  Norfolk  and  Hampton 
Roads,  since  the  23d  of  March.  He  will,  fit  an 
eai-ly  day,  transfer  his  flag  to  the  steam-frigate 
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Roanoke,  and  proceed  southward,  having  in 
charge  our  interests  on  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  coasts,  and  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

"The  East  India,  Mediterranean,  Brazil,  and 
African  squadrons,  excepting  one  vessel  of 
each  of  the  two  latter,  have  been  recalled. 

"The  return  of  these  vessels  will  add  to  the 
force  for  service  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  about  200  guns  and  2,500  men.** 

He  also  stated  in  his  report  that  259  officers 
of  the  navy  had  resigned  their  commissions,  or 
been  dismissed  from  the  service,  since  the  4th 
of  March ;  for  which  reason  many  of  the  ves- 
sels were  necessarily  sent  to  sea  without  a  full 
complement  of  officers.  Many,  however,  who 
had  retired  to  civil  pursuits,  had  promptly  come 
forward  in  this  time  of  their  country's  need, 
and  voluntarily  tendered  their  services,  while 
many  musters  and  masters*  mates  were  also 
appointed  from  the  commercial  marine.  8o 
promptly  did  seamen  present  themselves  at  the 
naval  rendezvous  of  all  the  principal  seaports, 
under  the  authorized  increase  and  abbreviated 


term  of  enlistment,  that  only  one  or  two  ships 
experienced  any  detention  for  want  of  a  crew, 
and  none  beyond  two  or  three  days.  Never, 
as  the  Secretary  states,  has  the  naval  force  had 
so  great  and  rapid  an  increase,  and  never  have 
our  seamen  come  forward  with  more  alacritj 
and  zeal  to  serve  the  country. 

In  the  need  of  a  substantial  class  of  vessels 
suitable  for  performing  continuous  duty  off  the 
coast  in  all  weathers,  the  department  contracted 
for  the  building  of  23  steam  gunboats,  each  of 
about  500  tons  burden,  and  made  preliminary 
arrangements  for  several  larger  and  fleeter  ves- 
sels, in  addition  to  taking  measures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  order  of  Congress  of  the  preceding 
session  for  the  construction  of  7  sIoojjs  of  war, 
with  the  addition  of  one  more.  At  each  of 
the  Northern  navy  yards,  Portsmouth,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  two  of  this  last 
class  were  directed  to  be  built. 

The  following  table  comprises  a  summary  of 
the  vessels  purchased  for  navid  service  during 
the  year  1861  : 


CI.AM  or  Vsttxu. 


Nnmber  of 

Total 

Ho. 

ffQOI  to 

number 

eaoli. 

OffUO.. 

36 

ItolO 

160 

42 

Ito    0 

170 

1 

.... 

5 

13 

Ito    8 

52 

17 

1 
26 

2to   d 

78 

Ito   4 

50 

2 

2 

4 

Total 
tonoago. 


Side-wheel  Bteamere... 

Hcrew  Bteamore 

Auxiliary  steam  bark. 

BhiM , 

Bark« 

BarkantiDe 

Pchooner« 

Br'iTH 


128  to  1,800 
65  to  2,100 

.834to*i,375 
265to     688 

53to**S4» 
196  to     204 


28.680 

19,985 

418 

0,998 

8,136 

296 

5,458 

400 


112,000  to  200,000 
6,000  to  172,500 

7,000*10*40,000 
11,500  to   32,000 

e.OOo't'o*  18,000* 
9,000  to    10,000 


12,418,108 

2,187,587 

27,M)0 

313,503 

343,400 

16,000 

241,790 

19.000 


Of  side-wheel  steamers,  9  were  first-class 
steamships,  all  of  them  costing  from  $85,000  to 
$200,000  each,  except  one,  the  Alabama,  which 
was  bought  for  $23,000.  Among  the  steamers 
were  18  ferry-boats  and  tug-boats,  the  former 
purchased  from  the  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey 
companies.  The  Navy  Department  also  pur- 
chased, after  August  13th,  a  large  number  of 
old  vesesls,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  them 
with  stone  and  sinking  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States.  These 
consisted  of  20  ships,  22  schooners,  16  barks, 
and  1  brig,  and  their  total  cost  was  $160,205. 
A  considerable  number  of  vessels,  mostly  large 
steamers,  were  also  chartered  for  the  use  of 
the  navy,  for  which,  between  the  middle  of 
April  and  the  middle  of  September,  the  depart- 
ment paid  the  sum  of  $39,805  05. 

The  armed  vessels  were  almost  exclusively 
ordered,  on  entering  into  the  service,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Southern  ports,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  their  blockade,  and  the  result  of  their 
operations  is  shown  in  the  following  summary 
of  vessels,  captured  and  destroyed  from  April 
23  to  November  15.  These  are  7  ships,  12 
barks.  9  brigs,  115  schooners,  8  sloops,  and  7 
miscellaneous,  the  last  including  the  steamer 
Salvor,  loaded  with  arms,  from  Havana,  and 
bound  to  Tampa  Bay.  Most  of  these  vessels 
contained  valuable  cargoes,  and  three  of  them 

•  One  pohooner  named  the  Chotauk,  formerly  the  priva- 
teer Savannah,  prize  to  the  Perry,  was  piircha«ed  at  mar* 
ftbaPs  sale  for  |1,260. 


were  privateers.  A  few  were  recaptured  prizes, 
and  were  restored  to  their  owners.  The  table 
on  the  next  page  presents  a  list  of  the  vessels 
constructed  at  the  navy  yards,  and  contracted 
for  the  navy  during  the  year  1861. 

Iron-clad  Vessels. — At  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  three  vessels  are  introduced,  be- 
longing to  a  new  class  of  war  steamers.  The 
year  1861  will  always  be  famous  in  naval  his- 
tory for  the  material  change  then  first  fairly 
established  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of 
war,  by  rendering  them  as  nearly  impenetrable 
as  possible  to  the  heaviest  shot,  by  means  of  a 
coining  of  iron  plates.  The  superiority  of  a 
few  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  to  the  large 
batteries  of  the  older  ships  was  then  first  gen- 
erally appreciated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
ship-building  in  the  navies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  also  of  some  of  the  minor  naval  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  underwent  a  more  complete 
change  tlian  had  followed  the  introduction  of 
steam.  The  building  of  wooden  vessels  was 
entirely  abandoned,  except  in  some  special 
cases  where  they  were  to  be  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  the  day  of  old  wooden 
frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  was  looked  upon 
as  having  passed.  But  steam  floating-batteries 
were  then  no  new  invention.  They  were  re- 
commended as  long  ago  as  1813  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton, and  one  was  built  for  the  U.  8.  Govern- 
ment after  his  plans,  and  completed  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  An 
account  of  this  and  of  other  steam-batteries 
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Kearsargo* 


Ossipee* 

Sacramento*  . 
Wachosett*  . . , 
Hoasatooic*  .. 
Canandaizaa* . 
Adirondack*  . 


TIeonderoga*. 

OneMa* 

Lackawanna* 
Jonlata*  . . . . , 


Tuscarora* ... 
Mononpihela*. 
Shenandoah*. . . 
Tahomat 


Wbsachickont 

Sciotat , 

Itascat 

Unadill«t 

Ottawat 

Pemblnat ..... 

Benecat 

Chlppcwat .... 

Winonat , 

Ovascot ..;.... 
Kanawharf 


Cayngat 

Horont 

Chocarat 

Ba^amorct  ... 
Marblebeadt  . 

Kennebect  ... 
Aroostookt... 

Klneot 

Katahdlnt.... 
Penobscott. . . 

PInolat 

Sebago^ 


Mohaskat.... 

Sonoma^ 

Gonemangh^  . 
Maratanza^ . . . 

Tloga^ 

Oeneseet 

0cu>ron4  . . . . 


Port  SoTal^. 


MlamlJ 

Clmerone$. , . 
Paal  Jon(»$. 

Galena}. 


Monitors 

Not  named}. 


PIm*  of  BwlkUaf. 


Bnlld«r  of  HolU 


Scretr  sloop. . .  Portamoutb  navy  Oovernment. 
yard. 


Screw  gunboat 


Side-wbeal 
steamer. 


Iron-clad 
steamer. 


Boston  nary  yard 


New  York  navy 
yard. 


Philadelphia   na- 
vy yard. 


Prk* 
of  HmU. 


BoUdtr  of  MachiMty, 


Prie*  of 
Ma. 

eblacrj. 


Wilmington,  Del  W.  A  A.  Thatcher.  $58,560 


Philadelphia 

M 
It 

New  York... 


Mystic  River,  Ct. 
East  Haddam,  Ct 

Portland,  Me.... 
Boston   


Ncwburyport, 
Mass 

Tbomoston,  Me.. 

Kennebunk.  Me.. 

Portland,  Mo.... 

Bath.  Mo 

Belfast,  Me 

Baltimore.  Md... 

Portsmouth  navy 
yard. 


Boston  navy  yard 

u  u 

New  York   navy 
yard. 

U  it 

Philadelphia   na- 
vy yard. 
Bordont'n,  N.  J. . 
BalUmore,  Md. . . 


.lohn  Lynn  

Jacob  Blrely ' 

IlillmaniSb  Streaker 

John  Enfflis I 

J.  A.  WfStervelt. . , 

Thomas  Stack 

Joro'h  Siroonson. . ' 

Webb  A  Bell 

CAR.  Poiilon... 
Maxon,  Fish  A  Co. 
E.    O.    A  W.    U. 

Goodspoed. 
Gildersleeve  A  Son 

Paal  Curtis. 

CJurUsATllden... 
A.  A  G.  Sam|>son.. 
G.  W.  Jackman, 
I    Jr. 

O.  W.  Lawrence 
IN.  W.  Tbompeon. 

J.  W.Dver 

iLarrabee  A  Allen* 

C.  P.  Csrtor. 

J.  J.  Abrahams. . . 
Government  .... 


Mystic,  Ct. 


New  York. 

Philadelphia.  . . . , 


Thomas  Stack.. 
Government. .. 


D.  8.  Merchon.. 
J.J.  Abrahams.. 


Boshnoll  A  Co.. 


John  Ericsson.. 
Merrick  A  Sons., 


SS500 
5>i.(H)0 
M.VK) 
MMO 
HMO 
56,500 
56.500 
55,000 
55,000 
58.000 
58,000 

52,000 

M004I 

68.500 
N\000 

5a,ooo 

65.000 
52.000 
58,000 
53,000 
52.000 
52,000 


50,000 


Woodruff  A  Beach,  Hartford,  Ct. . .  $104000 


Reliance  Machine  Co.,  Mystic,  Ct.. 
Taunton  Locomotive  MauufK  Co.. 
GeorffB  W.  Qnintard,  New  York,.. 

Jaboi  Corry  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Atlantic  Works,  Boston 

Novelty  Works,  New  York 


Allaire  Works,  New  York 

Murphy  A  Co.,  New  York....... 

Geonte  W.  Quintard,  New  York. 
Pusey,  Jones  A  Co.,  Wilmington, 

I     Del :. 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Philadelphia. . . 


Reany,  Son  A  Archbold,  Chester, 

Penn 

Merrick  A  Sons 

Isaac  P.  Morris  A  Co 


Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York. . . 


Morgan  *♦  ♦* 

Allaire  Works^New  York 

Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
Pacific  Iron  Work^  Bridgeport,  Ct 


Woodruff  A  Beach.  Hartford,  Ct. 
Harrison  Loring,  Boston. 


.\tlantic  Works,  Boston 

Hiirhlnnd  Iron  Works,  Newburgh, 

New  York 

Noveltv  Iron  Works, New  York... 

Morgan  "  **         ..] 


.\lluire  Works.  New  York 

Cbarles  Recder,  Baltimore , 

Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York. . . 


Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
Novelty         **  **         . 


98,000 
117,000 
IOi.000 
110,000 
llt,000 
l!Uy,000 

110,000 
102,000 
110,000 

95.000 
102,000 
110.000 
110,000 

46.500 
45,000 
44.000 
45,000 
81,500 
81,500 
81.500 
81,500 
40,000 
46,000 
46,000 
45,500 

45,500 
46.000 
45,000 
40,000 

48,000 
45.500 
47,500 
46,500 
4.\500 
45,000 
46,000 
60,000 


50,000 

6aooo 

50.000 

Harrison  Tx>rin(r,  Boston 4S00ft 

MoHTin  Iron  Works,  Now  York '   50.000 

Neptuno       "  "         ....I   50,000 

....     48,000 

Vessel  complete  fbr 1 100,000 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Philadelphia 48,000 

Vessel  complete  for. 100,000 

Reany,  Son  A  Archbold,  Chester, 

IVnn 60,000 

Vessel  complete  for 286,000 


230,000 
780.000 


used  by  the  English  and  the  French  in  the 
Orimefln  war  is  given  in  the  article  Battery, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  **  New  American  Oyclopredia.". 
The  French  were  the  first  to  fully  appreciate 
the  immense  advantage  to  the  naval  power 
possessing  the  largest  number  of  the  strongest 
batteries  of  this  class,  and  in  1860  engaged 
largely  in  their  construction  ;  launching  in  that 
year  the  battery  named  La  Gloire^  a  wooden 
screw-steamer  of  900  horse  power,  253  feet 
long,  65  feet  broad,  and  drawing  27i  feet  of 
water.  To  some  depth  below  her  load- water 
line  her  sides  are  covered  with  iron  plates,  2 

*  Abont  1,200  tons  each,  carnrlng  abont  7  irnns  each. 

t  Abont  500  tons  each,  carrying  about  4  i^ins  each. 

i  Abont  700  tons  each,  carrying  about  4  gnus  Cfich. 

S  Abont  4,000  tons  altogether,  carrying  2, 12,  and  18  gons. 


feet  wide  and  4J  inches  thick.  Her  armament 
consists  of  thirty- four  54- pounders  on  her 
main  deck,  and  two  heavy  shell  guns  forward, 
under  an  iron  screen.  Her  ports  are  brought 
down  within  6  or  7  feet  of  the  water.  So  well 
approved  was  the  plan  that  in  1861  the  Gov- 
ernment had  as  many  as  20  batteries  of  this 
character  upon  the  stocks  or  launched.  The 
English,  in  order  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
their  navy,  were  compelled  to  engage  with 
great  vigor  in  the  same  enterprise.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1861,  they  conducted  a  series 
of  expensive  experiments  in  firing  from  and 
upon  an  iron  cupola,  constructed  upon  a  float- 
ing battery.  Finding  that  it  stood  the  most 
complete  hammering  with  the  heaviest  shot 
without  injury,  the  Admiralty  decided  upon 
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the  construction  of  a  double  cupola,  carrying 
two  guns.  There  were  also  built  and  afloat 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  following  iron- 
cased  ships : 


Tesskl*. 

Tom. 

Gin... 

Hone  power. 

Warrior 

e,HJO 
0,100 

8,668 

4,000 

40 
40 
22 
22 
82 

1,250 

Black  Prince 

1,250 
600 

Defftice 

K68l8tanc6  ..•.•.. 

600 

Hector 

800 

There  were  also  building  the  Achilles,  of  6,100 
tons,  86  guns,  1,250  horse  power,  and  the  Va- 
liant, of  4,000  tons,  82  guns,  800  horse  power. 
Three  others,  of  60  guns  each,  were  ordered, 
and  three  more  were  soon  to  be  built,  cased 
either  with  4J-inch  iron  on  a  teak  wood  back- 
ing, or  built  of  Oi-inch  iron  slabs  without  a 
wooden  backing,  the  choice  to  be  determined 
by  the  greater  resistance  to  shot  on  trial  made 
at  Shoeburyness.  Besides  these  13  ships  of 
iron,  the  construction  of  6  wooden  ships,  ex- 
pressly designed  for  being  plated  with  iron, 
was  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  armament 
of  each  of  these  will  consist  of  40  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
18  vessels  is  £8,000,000,  or  $89,000,000.  The 
following  is  the  general  description  of  the 
Warrior,  the  first  one  completed,  of  these  ves- 
sels. She  is  a  screw -steamer,  880  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars,  (420  feet  over  nil,)  of 
58  feet  beam,  41 J  feet  depth  from  spar-deck  to 
keel,  26  feet  draught  of  water,  and  of  6,1 7T» tons 
burden,  builder's  measurement.  She  is  built 
of  iron  throughout,  and  205  feet  of  her  length 
are  protected  by  4i-inch  plates  of  solid  iron, 
backed  with  two  layers  of  teak  timber,  one  of 
10  inches  next  the  iron,  and  the  inner  one  of  8 
inches.  The  protection  extends  9  feet  below 
load- water  line.  At  each  end  of  this  protected 
portion,  iron  bulkheads,  4^  inches  thick,  backed 
with  18  inches  of  teak  timber,  complete  the 
protection  for  the  centre  of  the  ship,  and  inner 
bulkheads  extend  all  around  this  portion  with- 
in 31  feet  of  the  sides.  The  enclosed  space  is 
diviaed  into  6  water-tight  compartments,  one 
being  devoted  to  each  of  the  two  boilers.  Her 
main-deck  ports  are  about  84  feet  above  water 
at  load-water  line,  and  are  15J  feet  apart.  She 
is  bark-rigged  with  the  spars  and  sails  of  an 
80-gun  ship.  Her  guns  are  68-pounders  for  the 
main-deck,  ten  Armstrong  VO-pounders  on  the 
spar-deck,  and  two  pivot  Armstrong  100-pound- 
ers,  one  at  each  end,  in  all  48  guns,  which 
may  be  considerably  added  to. 

Mr.  Donald  McKay,  the  American  ship- 
builder, in  calling  the  attention  of  our  people 
to  these  startling  facts  in  a  letter  from  London 
of  Dec.  8d,  1861,  alludes  to  the  inferiority  of 
our  navy,  which  ranks  hardly  with  that  of 
second-rate  European  powers,  and  to  our  un- 
questioned ability  to  build  and  man  a  first-class 
fleet.  He  remarks  :  "  It  would  be  easy  for  us 
to  build  in  one  year,  a  fleet  of  500  to  600  men- 
of-war  ships,  from  a  gunboat  to  the  largest 
class  of  iron-cased  frigates.    It  is  a  well-known 


fact  that  we  built  in  one  year,  the  astonishing  * 
number  of  2,084  vessels  and  steamers  of  all 
classes,  measuring  together  583,460  tons.  *  * 
*  *  We  would  be  able  in  our  merchant  yards 
alone  to  turn  out  in  one  year  588  ships  of 
1,000  tons  each.  In  our  six  navy  yards,  where 
the  choicest  materials  are  stocked  for  building  a 
fleet  of  100  ships,  60  more  might  be  built  in  one 
year,  making  a  total  of  643  men-of-war  ships 
of  all  classes,  varying  in  their  armament  from 
8  to  60  guns.  More  than  a  hundred  of  onr 
greatest  engineering  firms  would  complete  all 
the  machinery  necessary  to  be  put  in  these 
ships  in  less  than  a  year.  Our  capabilities  and 
facilities  of  bnilding  ships  have  not  in  the  least 
sufiered  by  the  loss  of  the  seceded  States,  which 
have  never  built  one  per  cent,  of  the  sea-going 
ships  of  the  United  States."  As  an  evidence 
of  the  entire  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
views  of  practical  men  as  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  vessels  of  war,  Mr.  McKay  recommends, 
that  in  any  great  emergency  our  navy  could 
be  rendered  much  more  efficient  for  defence  by 
cutting  down  all  our  line-of-battle  ships  one  or 
two  decks,  casing  them  with  5-inch  iron  plfttei% 
and  arming  them  with  80  or  40  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  Our  heavy  frigates  might  be 
made  shell-proof  with  iron  plates,  and  the  ar- 
mament on  the  upper  deck  be  dispensed  with 
on  account  of  the  additional  weight.  Our 
merchant  steamers  and  large  clipper  ships  may 
readily  be  transformed  into  frigates,  sloops, 
and  gunboats  of  great  efficiency  and  speed  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  men-of-war  ships  yet 
built,  A  very  large  number  of  our  barks  and 
brigs  are  well  adapted  for  receiving  an  arma- 
ment of  from  8  to  20  guns,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  large  coasting  schooners  of  28  to  80 
feet  breadth  of  beam,  of  a  class  unsurpassed 
for  speed  by  any  sailing  vessels,  and  having 
great  stability  and  strength,  can  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  men-of-war  schooners,  armed  with 
a  pivot  gun,  or  a  mortar  of  the  heaviest  de- 
scription placed  amidships,  and  two  to  four  22- 
pounders  at  the  ends.  The  subject  came  be- 
fore Congress  in  1861,  and  on  the  8d  of  August 
an  act  was  approved,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  "  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  skil- 
ful naval  officers  to  investigate  the  plans  and 
specifications  that  may  be  submitted  for  the 
construction  or  completing  iron-clad  steam- 
ships or  steam-batteries,  and  on  their  report, 
should  it  be  favorable,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  cause  one  or  more  armored,  or  iron 
or  steel-clad  steam-ships  or  floating  steam-bat- 
teries to  be  built ;  and  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000." 
Commodores  Joseph  Smith  and  H.  Paulding, 
with  Capt  C.  H.  Davis,  were  appointed  this 
board,  and  their  report  was  presented  of  the  date 
of  Sept.  16.  While  considering  iron-clad  ships 
as  without  doubt  formidable 'adjuncts  to  coast 
and  harbor  fortifications,  the  board  questioned 
their  advantages  and  ultimate  adoption  as  cruis- 
ing vessels,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous 
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weight  added  to  the  vessel  by  the  armor,  which 
involved  greater  power  to  propel  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  largely  increased  the  cost  of  con- 
stmction.  To  meet  the  immediate  demand  for 
vessels  as  far  as  practicable  invnlnerable  to 
^ot,  and  adapted  by  their  light  draught  of 
water  to  penetrate  our  shoal  harbors,  rivers, 
ond  bayous,  the  board  recommended  "that 
contracts  be  made  with  responsible  parties  for 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  iron-clad  ves- 
Bels  or  batteries,  of  as  light  a  draught  of  water 
as  practicable  consistent  with  their  weight  of 
armor."  Tbey  also  advised  the  construction 
in  our  own  dock-yards,  of  one  or  more  of  these 
vessels  upon  a  large  and  more  perfect  scale 
when  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  authorize  it. 
The  report  concludes  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
propositions  and  specifications  submitted, 
amounting  to  17  in  number,  the  terms  of  con- 
struction for  tlie  diflTerent  vessels  ranging  from 
$32,000  to  $1,500,000.  Three  only  of  these 
were  selected  as  worthy  of  recommendation, 
the  others  being  put  aside,  either  owing  to  too 
great  cost  or  for  other  reasons.  The  three 
proposals  recommended  were  those  of  J.  Erics- 
son, New  York ;  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia ; 
and  0.  S.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  New  Ilaven,  Conn. 
Of  these  the  remarks  of  the  board  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"J.  Ericsson,  New  York. — This  plan  of  afioat- 
ing  battery  is  novel,  but  seems  to  be  based 
upon  a  plan  which  will  render  the  battery  shot 
and  shell-proof.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
her  properties  for  sea  are  not  such  as  a  sea- 
going vessel  should  possess.  But  she  may  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  coast 
in  smooth  water.  We  recommend  that  an  ex- 
periment be  made  with  one  battery  of  this  de- 
scription on  the  terms  proposed,  with  a  guaran- 
tee and  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  in  any  of 
the  properties  and  points  of  the  vessel  as  pro- 
posed. Price,  $275,000 ;  length  of  vessel,  174 
feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  41  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
11 J  feet ;  time,  100  days ;  draught  of  water,  10 
feet  •  displacement,  1,245  tons ;  speed  per  hour, 
9  statute  miles. 

"Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. — Vesserof 
wood  and  iron  combined.  This  proposition  we 
consider  the  most  practicable  one  for  heavy 
armor.  We  recommend  that  a  contract  bo 
made  with  that  party,  under  a  guarantee,  with 
forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
specifications;  and  that  the  contract  require 
the  plates  to  be  15  feet  long  and  36  inches  wide, 
with  a  reservation  of  some  modifications,  which 
may  occur  as  the  work  progresses,  not  to  affect 
the  cost.  Price,  $780,000 ;  length  of  vessel,  220 
feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  60  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
23  feet;  time,  9  months;  draught  of  water,  13 
feet ;  displacement,  8,296  tons ;  speed  per  hour, 
9i  knots. 

"  S.  0.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
propose  a  vessel  to  be  iron-clad,  on  the  rail  and 
plate  principle,  and  to  obtain  high  speed.  The 
objection  to  this  vessel  is  the  fear  that  she  will 
not  float  her  armor  and  load  sufficiently  high, 


and  have  stability  enough  for  a  sea  vessel. 
With  a  guarantee  that  she  shall  do  these,  w« 
recommend  on  that  basis  a  contract. 

"  Price,  $235,250 ;  length  of  vessel,  180  feet ; 
breadth  of  beam  —  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  12f 
feet;   time,  4  months;  draught  of  water,  10 

feet ;  displacement, tons ;  speed  per  hour, 

12  knots." 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  3  vessels  ordered  to  be  built  are 
the  last  three  on  the  list  given  above. 

The  contract  made  with  Capt.  Ericsson  stipu- 
lated for  the  completion  of  his  battery  within 
100  days  from  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
which  was  Oct.  5th,  1861,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary provision  was  introduced,  that  the  test  of 
the  battery,  upon  which  its  acceptance  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  depended,  should  be  its  with- 
standing the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  at 
the  shortest  ranges,  the  United  States  agreeing 
to  fit  out  the  vessel  with  men,  guns,  &c.  The 
following  is  a  general  description  of  the  vessel 
as  completed  and  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment-for  trial,  Mai*ch  5,  1862.  The  hull  is 
formed  by  two  distinct  pai'ts,  a  lower  and  up- 
per, both  of  which  are  flat-bottomed  ;  the  lower 
one  built  of  |-inch  iron,  124  feet  long,  34  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  6 J  feet  deep.  The  sides 
incline  at  an  angle  of  about  51®  with  a  vertical 
line,  and  terminate  in  sharp  ends,  the  bow  pro- 
jecting and  coming  to  a  point  at  an  angle  of 
BO'*,  The  upper  hull  is  174  feet  long,  41  feet 
4  inches  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides  5  feet 
high.  It  juts  over  the  lower  hull  on  each  side 
3  feet  7  inches,  and  at  each  end  25  feet.  The 
sides  of  this  portion  are  built  of  white  oak,  2^ 
feet  thick,  covered  with  6  inches  of  iron  plates 
on  the  outside,  and  a  |-inch  plating  of  iron  with- 
in ;  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  arrest  splin- 
ters in  case  of  a  ball  penetrating  the  sides.  The 
top  is  covered  with  a  bomb-proof  flat  deck  un- 

Srotected  by  any  railing  or  bulwark.  This 
eck^  consists  of  oak  beams,  10  inches  square 
and  26  inches  apart,  covered  with  8-inoh  plank, 
and  this  with  2  layers  of  iron,  each  an  inch 
thick.  The  draught  of  water  is  10  feet,  leaving 
only  18  inches  above  the  surface.  The  project- 
ing ends  of  the  upper  hull  serve  as  a  cover  for 
the  propeller  and  rudder  in  the  stern  and  the 
anchor  in  the  bow.  The  former  are  entirely 
out  of  reach  of  shot ;  and  the  latter  is  carried 
in  the  upper  hull,  from  which  it  is  readily  low- 
ered, and  into  which  it  is  hoisted  again  by  men 
working  below,  without  any  exposure  or  sign 
of  their  movements  on  the  outside.  The  lower 
hull"  is  80  situated  beneath  the  upper,  that  it 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  ball  after  this  has 
passed  through  at  least  25  feet  of  water,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  sides  would  then  prevent 
its  penetration ;  and  the  upper  is  impregnable 
in  its  6  inches  of  iron,  backed  with  80  inches 
of  white  oak  and  the  inner  lining  of  i-inch 
iron.  The  prominent  object  upon  the  deck  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat  is  the  turret  or  castle,  a 
cylinder  of  20  feet  diameter  within,  and  9  feet 
high,  built  of  8  thicknesses  of  1-inch  plates,  bolt- 
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ed  securely  one  over  another  with  overlapping 
joints,  and  lined  with  an  additional  layer  of 
iron  an  inch  thick,  thus  making  9  inches  in  all. 
Tlie  weight  of  the  turret  is  aboat  100  tons,  and 
its  support  is  a  circular  bed  plate  of  composi- 
tion metal  firmly  secured  to  the  deck.  Upon 
this  it  is  supported  except  in  time  of  action, 
when  the  weight  is  taken  by  a  vertical  central 
shaft  of  iron,  with  which  it  is  made  to  revolve 
as  desired,  the  motive  power  being  a  steam  en- 
gine specially  designed  for  this  service,  as  also  for 
working  the  blowers  for  the  fires  and  for  ven- 
tilation. On  the  top,  the  turret  is  covered  with 
iron  beams  and  perforated  iron,  shell-proof. 
This,  while  it  aflfords  protection,  admits  the  cir- 
culation of  air  necessary  in  working  the  guns. 
Small  sliding  iron  hatchways  are  also  provided 
to  afibrd  an  entrance  for  the  men  through  this 
portion.  The  turret  is  constructed  for  two 
heavy  guns,  which  constitute  the  whole  arma- 
ment of  the  battery.  They  are  placed  pre- 
cisely parallel  with  each  other,  and  both  are 
directed  out  the  same  side  of  the  turret.  Those 
selected  for  the  first  trial  were  1 1-inch  Dahl- 
gren  smooth-bore  guns,  carrying  168  lb.  round 
shbt.  Some  wrought-iron  shot  were  provided 
for  the  first  encounter,  but  their  use  was  for- 
bidden for  fear  of  their  bursting  the  guns,  by 
reason  of  their  weight,  being  15  lbs.  greater 
than  that  of  the  shot  used  in  proving  the  guns. 
The  portholes  are  circular  openings,  8  feet  above 
the  deck,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  and  kept  closed  by  a  sliding  shut- 
ter, managed  on  the  inside,  and  removed  only 
when  the  gun  is  run  out  to  be  fired.  The 
gun-carriages  are  of  wrought  iron  and  run  on 
slides  very  accurately  constructed.  The  sight- 
ing of  the  guns  was  designed  to  be  not  over 
their  line  through  the  portholes ;  but  four  holes 
were  pierced  through  the  turret  at  the  height  of 
the  eve  for  telescopes,  and  just  outside  of  the 
holes  reflectors  were  fixed,  which  bent  the  ray 
of  light  coming  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
guns  through  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  In 
action,  however,  the  ordinary  mode  of  sighting 
was  adopted.  The  turret  is  caused  to  revolve 
to  the  right  or  left,  by  the  movement  of  a  small 
wheel  which  controls  the  action  of  the  steam, 
and  is  turned  by  the  gunner  or  his  assistants, 
and  a  scale  is  provided  by  which  the  elevation 
of  the  guns  is  also  adjusted.  When  ready  for 
firing,  the  shutter  is  triced  up  by  the  gunner, 
the  piece  is  run  out,  fired,  and  instantly  returns 
by  the  recoil,  a  friction  clamp  upon  the  sides 
of  the  ways  arresting  it  at  any  desired  point. 
.  On  this  side  of  the  turret  is  an  additional  thick- 
ness of  iron  plating  of  about  3  inches.  The 
pilot  or  wheel-house,  as  originally  constructed, 
was  a  square  box  formed  of  bars  or  beams  of 
wrought  iron,  9  inches  by  12,  interlocked  at 
the  corners,  and  covered  with  heavy  plating. 
Elongated  horizontal  apertures  at  the  sides 
aff'ord  the  only  lookout  for  the  helmsman. 
These  apertures  may  also  be  used  as  loopholes 
for  musketry  if  desirable.  In  the  place  of 
chimneys,  bomb-proof  gratings  are  set  in  the 


deck,  and  through  these  the  smoke  of  the  fires 
is  driven  out  by  the  blowers ;  low  temporary 
chimneys  are  however  provided,  which  are  re- 
moved in  time  of  action.  The  deck  is  thtis  en- 
tirely free  of  all  incumbrances,  and  the  men 
who  work  the  vessel  and  handle  the  guns,  are 
all  entirely  out  of  sight  beneath  the  invulner- 
able plating.  All  access  into  the  interior  is 
securely  shut  ofi*,  so  that  if  the  battery  were 
boarded,  the  men  could  not  be  reached  and  no 
harm  could  be  done  to  the  vessel  itself.  Its 
sharp  and  powerful  iron  prow  will  enable  it  to 
sink  with  ease  any  wooden  vessel  it  can  reach, 
and  its  light  draught  allows  of  its  running  into 
shoal  waters  either  for  offensive  operations  or 
to  retire,  if  necessary,  to  a  distance  from  more 
powerful  vessels  of  deeper  draught.  Her  com- 
plement of  men  consists  of  60  in  all,  of  whom 
1 1  are  officers.  The  battery  is  evidently  de- 
signed for  harbor  and  river  operations,  and  not 
for  encouutering  heavy  seas.* 


♦  The  important  service  eoon  perfonnod  by  thU  Teasel, 
and  the  immense  ooDseqnences  Allowing  the  fint  encounter 
between  iron-clad  veaeela,  will  Justify  ua  In  presenting  In 
tbia  form  a  abort  sketch  of  her  voyage,  and  of  the  battle  in 
-which  ahe  was  immediately  afturwarda  engaged,  although 
the  events  properly  belong  to  the  year  sucofeding  that  to 
which  ihto  volume  Is  particularly  devoted.  The  Monitor  was 
taken  in  tow  from  New  York  harbor  by  a  steam-tug  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1S6S,  and  pronellod  by  her  own  steam-power 
also,  was  hurried  towards  Hampton  Roads,. to  be  in  readi- 
ness, if  possible,  fur  the  threatened  descent  upon  our  shipping 
of  the  frigate  Merrimsc,  which  the  Confederates  had  covered 
with  a  hfavy  plaUngof  iron,  and  with  a  roof  forward  formed 
of  bars  of  railroad  iron.  In  case  of  encountering  storms,  tho 
original  plan  was  to  make  a  harbor,  and  thus  avoid  the  dan- 
gers to  which  a  vessel  of  this  character  would  be  subjected. 
i  he  voyage,  however,  was  performed  through  a  lieavv  gale 
of  wind  and  rough  seas,  which  the  vessel  happily  weathered, 
although  the  waves  rolled  over  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  the 
water  was  driven  with  violence  through  the  apertures  neces- 
sarily left  for  ventilation,  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  Ac  This 
threatened  several  times  to  extmgui»h  the  l^res,  and  caused 
the  engines  to  work  so  feebly,  that  they  were  incompetent 
to  expel  the  noxious  gases,  or  punfp  out  the  water.  Several 
of  the  men  and  offlcers  were  rendered  scnsuless  by  the  suflTo- 
eating  fUmesfh)m  the  flressand  were  on|y  restored  by  being 
brou^t  up  into  the  turret,  and  exposed  to  the  trosh  air.  In 
the  height  of  the  goie  the  tiller  rope  was  thrown  off  the  wheel, 
and  but  for  tho  strong  hawser  connecting  the  battery  with 
the  tug-boat  ahead,  the  former  roust  have  foundered  before 
her  movements  could  have  been  brought  under  any  control 
During  the  night,  when  those  dangers  were  most  imminent;, 
no  means  whatever  were  available  for  signalling  to  the  tug- 
boat the  need  of  seeking  protection  nearer  the  shore,  from 
which  direction  the  wind  came,  and  all  on  board  were  thus 
kept  in  constant  alarm. 

To  thtiee  upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  great 
trial,  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  no  sleep  was 
afforded  after  Friday  morning  the  7th  of  March.  On  Satur- 
day evening  the  Monitor  entered  Hampton  Roads  as  tho  en* 
gagement  of  the  day  was  torminating  between  the  Confed- 
erate ships — the  iron-plated  Merrimac,  the  Jamestown,  and 
the  Yorktown.  with  the  United  States  vessels— the  sloon-of- 
war  Cumberland,  the  frigato  Congress,  and  the  steam-frlgato 
Minnesota,  the  two  former  of  which  had  aln*ady  been  de- 
stroyed, the  one  by  the  terrible  battering  power  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  tho  other  by  her  heavy  broadsides  of  shot 
and  shell.  During  the  night  the  Merrimac  lay  at  anchor 
near  SewalPa  Point,  and  the  Monitor  remained  near  the 
Minnesota,  which  was  fast  aground  between  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Newport  News.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  the 
Merrimac  was  seen  advancing  towards  the  Minnesota,  to  re- 
new the  work  of  destruction  she  had  so  successfully  prose- 
cuted tho  day  before.  When  witliin  range,  her  shot  were 
dlschaiiBred  at  the  frigate  aground  without  any  heed  being 
paid  to  the  apparently  insignificant  straneer  within  a  mile 
of  which  she  was  passing.  At  this  distance,  those  on  board 
the  Merrimac  must  have  been  astonished  as  one  of  the  11- 
Inch  Dahlgrens  from  the  curious  little  tower  upon  the  raft- 
like structure  opened  npon  the  ship  with  its  hundred  and 
•Ixty-eight  pound  shot    From  that  time  tho  attack  upon 
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Stevens  Battery, — In  November  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
the  Stevens  Battery  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
port upon  the  expediency  of  its  being  complet- 
ed by  the  Government.  This  board  consisted 
of  Commodore  Stringham,  Commander  Wil- 
liam Inman,  Captain  T.  A.  Dornin,  and  Chief 
Engineer  A.  C.  Stimers,  all  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  who  met  at  the  navy  yard 
in  Brooklyn,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  f>ro- 
ceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  with 
which  they  were  charged.  The  report  of  the 
board,  made  Dec.  24th,  was  unfavorable  for  the 
completion  of  the  ship,  Prof.  Henry,  however, 
not  fully  concurring  m  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  naval  officers. 

The  ship  is  described  as  a  long,  slender  iron 
vessel,  evidently  intended  for  high  speed  in 
smooth  water,  and  but  partially  completed. 
Her  length  is  420  feet,  and  extreme  breadth  63 
feet.  Her  sides  are  built  of  ^-inch  iron,  rivet- 
ed to  ribs  of  angle  iron  6  inches  deep,  3  inches 
wide,  and  i  inch  thick,  spaced  two  feet  apart 
throughout  the  entire  length.  The  bottom  is 
•trengtheued  with  floor  timbers  of  plate  iron, 

the  Minnesota  was  abandoned,  and  attention  was  directed 
only  to  tLid  new  antmronist.  The  vesiHfls  boon  came  into 
close  action,  an'd  no  effect  resulting  from  the  shot  of  the 
Herriinac  strilcinK  the  Alonitor,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  former  to  run  down  and  crush  or  sink  the  smaller  vcs- 
seL  Five  times  the  two  vessels  struck  each  other,  and  each 
time  one  of  the  Kuns  (»f  the  Monitor  was  diacharged  directly 
a^nst  the  plated  sides  of  the  Merrimac  The  Minnesota 
directed  her  fire  against  the  Merrimac,  and  two  of  her  balls 
•track  the  Monitor,  without,  however,  inflicting  any  damage. 
After  the  contest  had  raged  for  aome  hours,  the  Monitor,  en- 
tirely unharmed,  withdrew  to  some  distance  for  the  purpose 
of  holHting  more  shot  Into  her  turret;  which  beinic  done, 
the  fight  was  immetliately  renximmenced.  The  Merrimao 
•  soon  appeared  to  bo  in  a  disabled  condition,  and  gradually 
worked  away  towards  the  batteries  at  8ewall'B  Point.  As 
afterwards  ascertained,  the  hcavv  iron  prow,  projecting  six 
feet  from  the  stem  of  the  Murrimac,  was  so  wrenched  by 
the  concuhbion  against  the  side  of  the  Monitor,  ttiat  the  tim- 
bers of  the  frame  wore  started,  causins  the  vessel  to  leak 
badly.  It  is  not  known  that  the  shot  of  the  Monitor  pene- 
trated the  bides  of  her  opponent;  but  it  has  been  reported 
and  denied  thnt  the  timoers  behind  the  iron  plating  were 
shattered  by  the  tremendous  force  of  tiie  blows.  The  Merri- 
mac received  M>nie  Injury,  and  loss  of  life  was  incurred  from 
the  shot  of  the  MinneM>Ui,  but  to  what  e.'ctent  is  not  known. 
During  the  fisrht,  the  first  offlcer  of  the  Monitor,  Capt  A.  H. 
"W'orden,  took  his  station  in  tho  pilot-house,  and  direct- 
ed the  firing  by  signals  to  the  First  Lieutenant,  8.  Dana 
Greene,  by  whom  the  euns  were  trained  and  fired.  One  of 
the  bst  shots  of  the  Merrimac  struck  the  pilot-house  near 
the  aperture  through  which  Captain  Worden  was  looking 
at  the  instant  The  blow,  which  was  so  heavy  as  to  break 
one  of  the  great  wrought-iron  beams  of  the  pilot-honse, 
stunned  this  olUc(<r,  seriously  injuring  his  eyes  and  face. 
On  the  retiring  of  the  Merrimac,  the  second  offlcer,  now 
taking  cliarge  of  the  vessel,  knowing  that  another  shot 
Btrikiog  the  pilot-house  would  be  likely  to  complete  its  de- 
struction, and  render  the  vessel  unmanageable  by  disabling 
the  steerine  apparatus;  and  acUng  under  positive  orders 
which  restricted  the  Monitor  to  a  defensive  course,  except 
so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Minnesota,  de- 
clined to  pursue  tho  Merrimac,  and  remained  by  the  Minne- 
sota. Except!  nir  the  damage  to  the  pilot-house,  the  Monitor 
received  no  injury  in  this  naval  battle.  Two  men  leaning 
against  the  inner  wall  of  the  turret  were  kuocked  down  ana 
stunned  for  a  short  time  by  a  shot  striking  the  opposite  side 
against  them,  but  no  other  inconveniehces  wore  experienced 
by  the  officers  and  crew.  Many  marks  of  shot  were  found 
Bpon  the  sides,  turret,  and  deck  of  the  Monitor,  the  deepest 
penetration  of  whieh  was  on  the  vertical  sides,  amounting 
In  one  instance  to  4k  inches.  On  the  tower  the  deepest  de- 
proesioQ  was  U  inches,  and  oo  tho  deck  i  inch. 


secured  to  a  heavy  box  keelson,  running  from 
stem  to  stem,  and  the  plating  over  this  portion 
is  f  of  an  inch  thick.  Five  tubular  boilers  on 
each  side,  occupying  80  feet  of  the  length  of 
the  vessel,  are  secured  to  the  iron  keelson,  and 
immediately  abaft  these  are  the  8  main  en- 
gines, nearly  completed,  and  occupying  53  feet 
iengtn  of  the  vesseL 

Four  engines,  of  1,000  horse  power  each,  are 
connected  with  each  of  the  two  propeller  shafts, 
which  are  worked  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  so  that  the  propellers,  revolving  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  if  desired,  may  be  used  to 
turn  the  ship  round,  or  they  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  rudder.  Forward  of  the  boil- 
ers are  two  pumping  engines,  and  pumps  for 
feeding  the  boilers,  and  two  engines  for  running 
a  large  fan-blower  for  furnishing  fresh  air 
throughout  the  ship,  drawn  down  through 
gratings  in  the  bomb-proof  deck  above.  This 
will  cause  a  powerful  draught  in  the  furnace 
fires,  independently  of  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney. The  lower  deck,  at  the  height  of  14  feet 
above  the  bottom,  is  planned  to  extend  forward 
and  abaft  the  machinery,  beneath  which  will 
be  coal,  water- tanks,  and  powder-roagazints, 
and  upon  it  provisions  ana  shell  rooms  and 
other  water  tanks.  The  oblect  of  the  tanks  is 
for  containing  sea-water,  which  it  is  designed 
to  admit  to  tlie  extent  of  1,100  tons,  if  neces- 
sary, in  time  of  action,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
tially submerging,  and  thus  better  protecting, 
the  vessel.  At  21  feet  from  the  bottom  is  the 
next  deck,  rendered  bomb-proof  forward  and 
abaft  the  machinery,  but  over  which  it  is  to  be 
of  ordinary  material.  The  portion  of  the  ship' 
protected  by  heavy  armor  is  that  occupied  by 
the  machinery,  extending  altogether  120  feet  in 
length.  From  8  feet  outside  the  vessel,  the 
sides  against  this  portion  are  to  be  carried  up 
on  a  slope  of  about  27**  with  the  horizon,  to  14 
feet  inboard,  giving  an  upper  deck  7  feet  above 
the  21 -feet  deck,  with  the  width  of  28  feet 
amidships.  The  forward  and  after  ends  of  this 
deck  are  formed  like  the  sides,  and  slope  down 
to  the  bomb-proof  deck.  The  inclined  armor  is 
to  be  of  7  thicknesses  of  plate  iron,  making  al- 
together 6f  inches,  supported  upon  iron  beams 
8  inches  deep,  and  tilled  in  between  with  locust, 
and  locked  with  locust  planks  6  inches  thick. 
The  upper  deck  is  made  bomb-proof  by  8  layers 
of  iron  of  2  inches  thicknes.<t,  including  wooden 
planking  6  inches  thick.  A  light  deck  continues 
this  platform  fore  and  afl  over  the  quarters  of 
the  men  and  officers.  From  the  lower  edge  of 
the  inclined  armor  at  the  21-feet  line,  which  is 
the  load  water-line,  a  strong  protection  of  oak 
timbers,  covered  with  iron  plates,  extends  down 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  depth  of  6  feet. 
This  protection  is  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship. 

These  arrangements  will  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  cuts  and  ex- 
planations. 

The  armament,  to  be  constructed  especially 
for  this  battery,  consists  of  5  tifteen-inch  guns, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STEVENS  BATTERY. 

Fio.  1,  longitudinal  section.  All  parts  below  the  heavy 
line  representing  the  armor,  are  protected  .from  shot 
and  shells. 

A,  Boilers. 

B,  Engines. 

0,  Blowers. 

D,  Pumping  Engines. 

EE,  Stowage. 

F,  one  of  the  Steam-loading  Cylinders. 

H,  Steam  Machinery  for  training  the  guns. 

1,  Helm. 

Fio.  2,  Deck  Plan.  The  light  part  under  the  guns  is 
the  top  of  the  casemates,  and  is  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
upper  deck. 

Fig.  3,  half  cross-section,  54  feet  aft  the  centre,  through 
the  engines. 

FiQ.  4,  half  cross-section,  40  feet  forward  the  centre, 
through  the  boilers. 

THE  HULL. 

Length  over  all,  420  feet. 
Breadth  over  all,  53  feet 
Depth  from  upper  or  gun  deck,  28  feet. 
Draft  of   water,  without    coal    or  stores,   17  feet  2 
inches. 

Draft  of  water,  with  coal  and  stores,  20  feet  6  inches. 
Fighting  draft,  22  feet  6  inches. 

THE  ENGINES  AND  BOELEES. 

Number  of  screw-propellers,  2. 

Number  of  engines,  8. 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  8  feet  9  inches. 

Length  of  stroke,  3  feet  6  inches. 

Number  of  boilers,  10. 

Horse  power,  8,600. 
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oap!ible  of  throwing  round  shot  of  425  lbs. 
weight,  and  2  ten- inch  rifled  guns.  They  are 
to  rest  on  wrought-iron  shot-proof  carriages, 
each  of  the  15- inch  guns,  with  its  carriage, 
-weighing  60,000  lbs.,  and  each  of  the  10-inch 
gnns,  with  its  carriage,  40,000  lbs.  The  weight 
of  broadside  thrown  by  these  guns  is  2,200  lbs., 
far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  war  vessel  in 
the  world.  The  weight  of  broadside  of  all  the 
guns  of  the  Warrior  is  1,564  lbs,  and  of  the 
Minnesota,  unprotected  by  armor,  is  1,122  lbs. 
The  original  plan  was  to  depend  upon  thd  im- 
mense weight  and  strength  of  these  guns  for 
their  protection  against  the  shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  they  might  them- 
selves be  sufficient  defence  to  the  single  man  re- 
quired upon  deck  to  each  one  fur  sighting  it ; 
but  a  covering  of  wrought  iron  is  also  devised 
for  their  further  security  in  their  exposed  situ- 
ation en  barbette.  The  whole  arrangement  for 
loading  and  training  them  is  of  an  exceedingly 
novel  character,  designed  to  be  conducted  en- 
tirely by  men  below  the  deck,  and  with  steam 
machinery,  under  the  direction  of  the  gunner 
in  charge  of , each  gun.  The  loading  is  perform- 
ed by  depressing  the  muzzle  into  an  opening  in 
the  deck  at  an  angle  of  about  20**.  The  bore  is 
thus  brought  in  line  with  the  steam  cylinder, 
below  which  it  has,  upon  the  outer  and  upper 
extremity  of  its  piston-rod,  a  compound  sponge 
and  rammer.  On  admitting  steam  to  one  side 
and  the  other  of  this  piston,  the  gun  is  sponged 
out,  and  the  ammunition  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion near  the  muzzle,  is  rammed  home  by  the 
steam  rammer,  after  which  the  piece  is  elevat- 
ed, trained  upon  the  enemy,  and  fired.  The 
recoil  is  received  by  springs  of  india  rubber, 
disks,  making  a  pile  on  each  side  40  inches  long, 
which  throw  the  piece  forward  into  position 
again,  similar  springs  in  front  checking  the  re- 
turn movement  in  that  direction. 

The  total  expenditure  upon  the  vessel  has 
been  $728,435.87,  of  which  the  Government 
has  paid  $500,000  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens 
the  remainder.  The  amount  required  to  com- 
plete the  vessel  is  estimated  at  $554,858.13, 
making  the  total  cost  $1,283,294.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  principal  objections  found  by  the 
board  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
ship :  her  great  length  compared  with  the  trans- 
verse strength  rendering  her  unsafe  in  a  heavy 
sea,  while  for  harbor  service  alone,  she  would 
be  inconvenient  on  account  of  her  length  and 
draught  of  water ;  the  exposure  of  the  quarters 
of  the  men  and  officers  to  be  flooded  by  shot- 
holes  in  the  unprotected  sides  near  the  water- 
line  when  the  ship  is  submerged  below  the  21- 
feet  deck ;  a  want  of  sufficient  strength  above  the 
14-feet  line  for  the  support  of  the  heavy  armor ; 
the  inefficiency  of  the  side  armor  forward  and 
abaft  the  central  protected  part ;  the  danger  to 
the  light  deck  when  the  heavy  guns  are  fired 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  keel.  This  la^^t  ob- 
jection, however,  was  withdrawn  after  the  board 
had  witnessed  some  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Stevens  in  firing  a  10-inch  gun  over  a  deck 


temporarily  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  The 
others  also  have  been  ably  answered  by  Mr. 
Stevens  in  a  memorial  he  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  in  February, 
1862,  in  which  he  fully  explained  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  presented 
the  opinions  of  experts  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  iron  steamships,  who 
reported  unanimously  their  opinions  in  favor 
of  the  great  strength  and  safety  of  the  vessel, 
and  her  great  capacity  of  speed,  &c.,  which  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  17  nautical  or  20 
statute  miles  an  hour. 

This  memorial,  which  forms  a  large  printed 
pamphlet,  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  iron-clad  ships,  the  history  of  their 
earliest  designs,  and  offers  an  interesting  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  of  the  French  preceding  all 
other  European  governments  in  adopting  this 
class  of  war  vessels,  their  first  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject being  derived  from  an  eminent  person,  wlio, 
when  an  exile,  became  aware  of  some  of  the 
author's  experiments.  On  the  3l8t  of  Decem- 
ber Mr.  Stevens  having  made  preparations  for 
a  series  of  experiments  at  Hoboken,  upon  a 
large  scale,  invited  tlie  board  appointed  to 
examine  the  battery,  together  with  a  lai^ 
number  of  gentlemen,  officials  and  others,  to 
witness  their  results.  On  the  day  appointed, 
Jan.  4,  a  large  company  assembled  at  Hoboken, 
where  they  were  shown  the  battery  in  its  in- 
complete state,  and  the  models  and  plans  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  to  be  finished.  After 
this  the  following  experiments  were  made  :  a 
10-inch  gun,  procured  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, weighing  9.888  pounds,  was  mounted 
with  India  rubber  ouffers  behind  the  trunnions. 
This  gun  was  loaded  with  a  full  service  charge, 
11  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  solid  spherical  ball 
weighing  124  pounds,  and  was  fired  at  a  target 
exactly  representing  a  section  of  the  armor  of 
the  battery,  and  anchored  in  the  river,  220 
yards  from  the  gun.  The  target  was  composed 
of  layers  of  plate  iron  from  five-eighths  to  two 
inches  thick,  making  6}  inches  in  all.  It  was 
4  feet  broad,  8  feet  long,  and  set  at  an  angle  of 
27i  degrees  with  the  horizon. 

The  iron  was  backed  with  two  layers  of 
locust  timbers  seven  inches  thick  each.  In  the 
lower  layer  were  imbedded  wrought-iron  beams 
six  inches  high,  four  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
apart,  weighing  forty-six  pounds  to  the  yard. 

Beneath  the  wood  was  a  half-inch  iron  plate, 
making  the  entire  thickness  twenty-one  and 
one-fourth  inches.  The  upper  and  lower  plates 
were  fastened  to  the  wood  by  wood  screws 
fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  side  edges  of 
the  upper  plates  were  battened  by  iron,  one 
inch  thick  and  three  inches  wide,  and  riveted 
together. 

This  target  rested  on  a  raft,  so  as  to  have  no 
support  except  at  the  edges,  the  lower  part  of 
it  was  18  inches  under  water. 

After  a  few  experimental  shots,  the  gun  was 
pointed  at  the  target,  and  the  first  shot  struck 
It  21  inches  above  the  water,  and  within  nint 
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inches  of  the  right  e<lge  of  the  target  lU  effect 
was  to  make  an  indentation  and  deflection, 
which  together  were  If  J  inches  deep  in  the 
deepest  place,  and  which  ran  out  to  tlie  surface 
or  diminished  to  nothing  in  a  distance  of  13 
inches  measured  on  the  line  of  flight  witliout 
cracking  any  of  the  plates.  The  second  shot 
payssed  to  the  right  of  the  target,  and  the  tliird 
went  over  it.  The  fourth  shot  struck  the  tar- 
get on  its  left  side,  13  inches  from  the  edge,  and 
11  inches  ahove  the  water,  with  the  same  effect 
as  that  of  the  first  shut,  except  that  the  depres- 
sion was  If  inches  deep.  The  figure  of  this 
indentation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first. 
The  recoil  of  the  gun  was  7i  inches,  and  did 
no  injury  to  the  carriage  or  buffers. 

This  gnn  was  loaded  by  steam-power,  the 
muzzle  being  depressed  so  as  to  bring  the  bore 
parallel  with  a  steam  cylinder  situated  below  a 
platform  made  to  represent  the  deck  of  the 
oattery.  The  platform  was  composed  of  white 
pine  planks,  2^  inches  thick,  resting  on  pine 
beams  5  inches  square  and  2  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  caulked  and  pitched  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  piston-rod  of  this  steam 
cylinder  was  the  ramrod  of  the  gun.  Upon  the 
npper  end  of  this  ramrod  was  a  swab,  which 
ako  answered  the  purpose  of  a  rammer.  The 
ciutridge  and  ball  were  attached  to  a  9abot  and 
placed  on  a  scoop,  arranged  so  as  to  lift  the 
ball  to  its  proper  position  between  the  rammer 
and  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  when  steam  being 
admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the  ball  was  forced 
home.  The  gun  was  then  elevated,  sighted, 
and  fired. 

The  deck  above  described  was  8^  feet  below 
the  line  of  fire.  Upon  examination  after  the 
firing,  no  injury  or  change  could  be  perceived 
in  the  deck  or  its  caulkings. 

A  Parrott  rifled  gun  having  a  6,*5-inch 
bore,  and  weighing  about  9,800  lbs.,  was  then 
fired  at  the  target  with  10  lbs.  of  powder  and  an 
elongated  shell  weighing  100  lbs.  Several  of 
these  shots  were  fired,  and  one  struck  the  target 
4  feet  6  inches  from  the  water,  and  6  inches 
from  the  right  side,  making  a  depression  one 
inch  deep  and  running  out  to  the  surface  at  a 
distance  of  8  inches  without  doing  other  injury 
to  the  plates.  This  shot  grazed  the  edge  of  the 
batten,  displacing  the  corner  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  The  mounting  of  this  gun  was 
such  that  temporary  sights  had  to  be  used, 
which  accounts  for  the  inaccuracy  of  its  aim. 

The  experiments  of  settling  and  raising  a 
vessel  and  of  turning  her  on  her  centre  were 
tried  with  the  iron  steamboat  Naugatuck.  She 
is  100  feet  long  by  20  feet  beam  and  7  feet  depth 
of  hold,  and  is  arranged  with  apartments  at  the 
ends  and  on  deck  for  receiving  the  water  to 
depress  her.  The  water  was  pumped  into  the 
compartments  and  on  deck,  depressing  the  ves- 
sel 2  feet  10^  inches,  and  submerging  the  deck 
6  inches  in  15  minutes.  The  water  was  then 
pumped  ont  in  8  minutes,  restoring  the  vessel 
to  her  original  draft.  The  vessel  was  turned 
end  for  end  in  1^  minutes,  by  reversing  one  of 


her  two  screw  propellers.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  several  times  with  substantially 
the  t*ame  results. 

On  the  11th  further  experiments  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  General  Scott,  General  An- 
derson, Colonel  Belafield,  and  other  officers, 
engineers,  and  citizens.  The  10-inch  gun, 
mounted  as  before  described,  was  loadeid  by 
steam  with  11  pounds  of  powder  and  a*  124- 
pound  ball,  and  fired  four  times  with  the  same 
charge ;  the  entire  time  occupied  by  the  four 
shots  being  139  consecutive  seconds,  and  the 
average  time  being  84}  seconds.  The  quickest 
time  was  25  seconds.  The  average  was  increased 
by  the  failure  of  a  friction  primer  to  go  offl  A 
225-pound  elongated  shot  was  afterwards  fired 
w^ith  4  pounds  of  powder,  having  been  loaded 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  124-pouud  shots, 
and  the  recoil  being  less.  The  raft  on  which 
the  target  was  secured,  having  been  carried 
away  by  the  floating  ice  in  the  river,  it  could 
not  be  replaced  ui  time  for  this  experiment. 

The  energies  of  the  navy  were  severely 
tested  during  the  year,  in  maintaining  the 
blockade  of  an  immense  line  of  sea  coast.  So 
successful  was  this  effort  that  the  governments 
of  Europe  acknowledged  its  efficiency,  and  re- 
frained from  any  interference.  The  other  oper- 
ations may  be  briefly  stated.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  upon  the  receipt  of  orders  from  Secre- 
tary Welles  conveyed  by  Lieutenant  Worden, 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  off  Pensacola  har- 
bor, Captain  Adams,  prepared  to  refinforco  Fort 
Pickens,  and  the  same  night  the  troops  under 
Captain  Vodges,  and  the  marines  under  Lieu- 
tenant Cash  were  landed.  No  opposition  was 
made,  and  no  accident  or  disorder  occurred. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Charles  11.  Poor,  assisted  by 
Lieutenants  Smith,  Lewis,  Newman,  and  Belk- 
nap. 

On  the  8l8t  of  May,  the  gunboat  Freebom, 
supported  by  the  Anacosta  and  Resolute,  made 
a  serious  cannonade  upon  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries at  Aquia  Creek.  The  firing  continued 
for  two  hours,  and  the  three  lower  batteries 
of  the  enemy  were  silenced.  The  action  was 
recommenced  on  the  next  day,  a  higher  tier  of 
batteries  being  engaged,  and  continued  for  five 
houi*s,  from  half-past  eleven  a.  m.  to  half-past 
four  p.  M.  The  gunboat  Pawnee  was  engaged 
on  the  second  day.  Some  damage  was  done 
to  the  vessels,  but  no  one  was  killed. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  steamer  Harriet 
Lane  opened  fire  upon  the  Confederate  battery 
at  Pig  Point.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  battery. 
Thirty  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  were  thrown 
from  the  steamer,  and  about  fifty  from  the  bat- 
tery. The  vessel  was  somewhat  injured,  but 
no  lives  were  lost.     (See  Pm  Point.) 

On  the  8d  of  June  the  brig  Perry  captured 
the  privateer  Savannah.     (See  Pbivateers.) 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Freeborn  and  Re- 
liance, gunboats,  made  an  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate batteries  at  Matthias  Point,  and  were 
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repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  Commander  Ward, 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  (See  Wabd,  and 
Matthias  Point.) 

On  the  21st  of  Julj,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
under  the  command  of  Major  John  G.  Rey- 
nolds, was  present  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.    (5tf«  Bull  Run.) 

Oi\  the  25th  of  July,  Lieutenant  Crosby,  with 
five  launches  and  four  boats  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, proceeded  up  Back  River,  a  small  stream, 
not  far  from  the  fortress,  and  destroyed  ten 
vessels.  They  also  brought  back  a  schooner 
heavily  laden  with  com,  provisions,  and  other 
articles. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Galveston,  in  Texas, 
was  bombarded  by  Commander  Alden.  (See 
Galveston.) 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  gunboats  Relianco 
and  Resolute  were  despatched  to  make  a  reoon- 
noissance  of  Matthias  Point.  A  boat  was  sent 
with  a  small  party  to  capture  another  boat  seen 
on  the  Virginia  shore.  As  the  former  ap- 
proached the  shore  they  were  fired  on  from  the 
bushes,  and  three  of  the  boat's  crew  were  in- 
stantly killed  and  one  wounded.  The  gunboats 
opened  fire  upon  the  covert  and  drove  the  ene- 
my out,  when  the  boat's  crew  was  brought  off 
by  assistance  from  one  of  the  vessels. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  naval  apd  mili- 
tary expedition  to  Hatteras  Inlet  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads.    (See  Expeditions.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  gunboat  Oon- 
estoga,  Lieutenant  S.  £.  Phelps,  opened  fire  on 
a  Confederate  battery  at  Lucas  bend,  a  few 
miles  below  Cairo  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  were  sixteen  pieces  of  field  artillery  and 
one  heavy  piece  in  the  battery.  Some  of  the 
guns  were  rifled.  In  a  short  time  the  gunboat 
Lexington,  under  Commander  Stembel,  arrived. 
The  guns  of  the  battery  constantly  changed 
their  position  on  the  shore,  and  the  boats  moved 
up  or  down  in  like  manner.  As  the  former 
were  silenced  at  one  spot  they  reappeared  at 
another  until  they  were  finally  silenced.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  also  fired  at  a  Confederate  gun- 
boat, which  retired  to  Columbus.  The  object 
of  the  movement  of  the  gunboats  was  to 
accompany  a  body  of  troops  marching  down 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  schooner  Judah 
was  destroyed  as  she  lay  at  the  Pensacola  navy 
yard.    (See  Pensacola.) 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  fort  on  Beacon 
Island,  at  Ocrocoke  Inlet,  was  destroyed  and 
twenty-two  guns  disabled, 

On  the  16th  of  September,  a  naval  force  under 
Commander  Melancthon  Smith  occupied  Ship 
Island. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  gunboat  Monti- 
cello,  Lieutenant  D.  L.  Braine,  shelled  a  Con- 
federate force  on  Hatteras  Island  and  the 
steamers  from  which  they  had  landed.  (See 
Hatteras  Island.) 

On  the  5th  of  October,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  off  two  boats  and  twenty-three  men  be- 
longing to  the  steamer  Louibiana,  which  had 


been  sent  to  destroy  a  schooner  at  Chincoteague 
Inlet,  Virginia.  The  schooner  was  destroyed, 
and  four  of  the  Federal  force  were  wounded. 
The  injury  to  the  Confederates  is  unknown. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  a  large  schooner  was 
destroyed  in  Quantico  (or  Dumfries)  Creek  by 
a  Federal  force  in  two  launches  under  Lieuten- 
ant A.  B.  Harrall.  It  was  dark  at  the  time, 
and  the  attacking  party  was  fired  upon  by  a 
considerable  Confederate  force  on  the  shore. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  a  Confederate  bat- 
tery at  Lynn  haven  Bay  was  silenced  by  the 
propeller  Daylight,  Commander  Samuel  Lock- 
wood.  The  battery  had  opened  fire  upon  an 
American  ship,  which,  during  a  gale,  haa  drag- 
ged within  reach  of  its  guns. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  affair  at  the 
Passes  of  the  Mississippi  took  place,  (See  Lou- 
isiana.) 

On  the  21st  of  October,  a  skirmish  at  long 
range  took  place  between  the  steamer  Massa- 
chusetts, Captain  Smith,  and  a  Confederate 
steamer  of  li^ht  draft  and  great  speed,  in  Mis- 
sissippi Sound.  The  Massachusetts  was  struck 
by  a  68-pounder  shell,  but  continued  the  en- 
gagement until  her  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

On  the  night  of  October  27,  a  boat  expedition 
from  the  steamer  Louisiana  destroyed  a  schooner 
at  Swan's  Bug  Creek,  near  Chincoteague  Inlet, 
Virginia. 

About  October  80,  Lieutenant  Phelps  with 
three  companies  of  an  Illinois  regiment  in  the 
gunboat  Conestoga,  attacked  a  Confederate 
force  at  Eddyville,  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
62  miles  from  Paducah.  Forty -four  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  also  stores. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  batteries  at 
Port  Royal  were  captured.    (See  Expeditions.) 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  gunboats  Tay- 
lor, Commander  "Walke,  and  Lexington,  Com- 
mander Stembel,  participated  in  a  disastrous 
attack  on  the  batteries  at  Belmont  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  On  the  same  day  a  schooner 
was  burned  at  Curritowan  Creek,  Va^  by  a  force 
from  the  gunboat  Cambridge,  Commander  W. 
A.  Parker. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  the  gunboat  Cor- 
win  had  a  conflict  with  a  Confederate  steamer 
at  Hatteras  Inlet. 

A  number  of  exploits  were  performed  before 
the  close  of  the  year  by  the  gunboats  of  the 
navy. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  is  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Confederation.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  42''  41'  and  46°  11'  N.,  and  long.  70**  40' 
and  72°  28'  W.  from  Greenwich.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  176  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  90  miles;  average  breadth,  45  miles; 
area,  9,280  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres.  The 
population  in  1860  was — whites,  825,622 ;  firee 
colored,  450;  total,  826,072.  It  is  bounded  north 
by  Lower  Canada,  east  by  Maine  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, south  by  Massachusetts,  and  west  by  Ver- 
mont, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Con- 
necticut River.    It  is  divided  into  ten  counties. 
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The  valnation  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  its  citizens  in  1850,  was  $103,652,885 ;  in  1860, 
$156,810,860.  The  vote  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  same  year  was  as  follows :  Lincoln, 
87,519;  Doaglas,  25,881;  Breckinridge  2,112; 
Bell,  441.  At  the  presidential  election  in  1856 
the  vote  was  as  follows:  Fremont,  88,845; 
Bachanan,  32,789;  Fillmore,  422.  The  State 
had,  on  the  1st  of  Jannarj,  1862,  684  miles  of 
railway  completed  and  in  progress,  of  which 
658  miles,  constracted  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $22,676,234,  were  open  for  traffic. 

The  State  responded  promptly  to  the  call  for 
troops  in  April,  and  the  Governor  issued  the 
following  proclamation : — 

CosrcoRD,  April  16, 1861. 

Sis  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  baring,  in 
parauance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
SS,  17U5,  called  apon  the  state  or  ffew  Hampshire 
for  a  regiment  of  militia,  consisting  of  ten  companies 
of  infiuitiy,  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  an  insurrection  and  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, I,  Ichabod  Goodwin,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  command  vou  to  make  proclamation, 
calling  for  volunteers  from  the  enrolled  militia  of 
this  ^ate  to  the  number  required,  and  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  all  n'scessarj  orders  and  instructions  for 
enrolling  and  holding  in  readiness  to  be  mustered 
into  service  said  volunteer  corps,  afrreeablc  to  the 
iibresaid  requisition.        IGHABOD  GOOUWIX. 

To  the  Aojutant-General  N.  H.  Militia. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  first  regiment  was 
ready,  and  it  left  Goncord  for  the  seat  of  war 
on  the  26th  of  May. 

The  election  for  State  officers  had  taken  place 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  and  the  re- 
publican candidate,  Nathaniel  8.  Berry,  was 
elected,  receiving  a  majority  of  4,496  votes  over 
his  opponent,  George  Stark.  The  new  Gov- 
ernor was  not  inaugurated  till  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  on  the  5th  of  June.  In  his  Mes- 
sage delivered  the  next  day,  he  urged  immediate 
attention  to  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  aid  the  General  Government  in  the  war 
which  was  made  upon  it  by  a  portion  of  the 
States,  and  trusted  that  New  Hampshire  would 
be  behind  none  of  her  sister  States  m  the  appro- 
priatioD  of  men  and  money  for  the  purpose. 
He  recommended  the  organization  of  at  least 
one  regiment  for  every  county  in  the  State, 
to  be  thoroughly  drilled  and  equipped  for  ser- 
vice at  the  call  of  the  Legislature^ 

To  these  recommendations  the  Legislature 
responded  most  cordially.  Dnring  the  session  of 
thirty  days,  resolutions  were  reported  declaring 
the  war  now  in  progress  to  be  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  and  the  suppression 
of  rebellion ;  declaring  against  the  right  of  se- 
cession ;  asserting  thai  neither  the  President  nor 
Oongreas  can  constitutionally  entertain  any 
proposition  which  had  for  its  object  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Government  or  the  disso- 
lation  of  the  Union ;  and  finally  declaring  that 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  pledged  her  re- 
Boareea  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  General  Government.  When 
33    ▲ 


these  resolutions  were  put  to  the  vote,  the 
members  all  rose  and  gave  a  unanimous  aye. 
A  militia  biU  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  raise  three  regiments,  to  each  of  which 
he  might  add  a  company  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  One  million  of  dollars  was  also 
appropriated  for  recruiting,  arming,  and  equip- 
ping troops  for  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Eight  regiments  were  raised  and  sent  forward 
during  the  year:  one  for  three  months,  mus- 
tered into  service  on  the  Tth  of  May,  1861; 
which  returned  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  the  9th  of  August,  1861 ;  and  seven 
regiments  for  three  years  or  during  the  war; 
and  one  battery  of  artillery,  three  companies  of 
sharpshooters,  and  four  companies  of  cavalry. 
The  whole  number  of  enlistments,  since  the 
lirst  requisition  by  the  President,  was  9,197 
men.  The  sums  paid  for  recruiting  and  equip- 
ping the  several  regiments  and  companies 
amounted  to  $898,888  26. 

In  November,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Chase,  wrote  to  the  Governor  as  follows : 

Will  you  inform  me,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period,  whether  the  authorities  of  Now  Hampshire 
will  assume  and  pay  the  amount  of  direct  tax  appor- 
tioned to  that  State  by  the  existing  law ;  and  also 
whether,  in  case  of  any  change  in  the  law  bv  which  a 
different  and  perhaps  larger  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  State,  the  authorities  will  probably  as- 
sume and  pay  it  ? 

I  am,  very  respectfullv, 

&  P.  CHASE,  Sec  of  the  Treosuiy. 

Nathaioxl  S.  Bxaar,  Qovemor,  Jbc. 

To  this  inquiry  the  Governor  replied  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  answer,  I  would  say  that,  in  order  that  our  State 
may  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  said  act,  you  are 
hereby  botified  and  assured  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  of  this  State  to  assume  and  pay  such 
direct  tax  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Unitea  States, 
affreeably  to  the  provisiona  of  said  act  And,  in  case 
of  any  change  by  which  even  a  larger  amount  shall  be 
apportioned  to  this  State,  it  will  probably  be  assumed 
and  paid,  as  aforesaid. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  may  be  the  wish  of  our 
State,  if  agreeable  to  the  Department,  to  allow,  in  tho 
form  of  a  just  and  reasonable  set-o£f  against  said  tax, 
such  just  debts  and  claims  as  may  be  due  and  owinj^ 
flrom  the  General  Government  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
State,  lawfully  created  and  advanced,  to  furnish  tro^, 
affreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject  We 
also  with  pleasure  assure  you  that  New  Hampshire 
will,  by  her  men  and  money,  furnish  her  full  propor- 
tion of  the  means  requisite  to  crush  out  this  unholy 
rebellion,  at  such  times  and  occasions  as  the  General 
Government  shall  demand. 

Very  respectfully, 

NATHANIEL  S.  BERRY. 

To  S.  P.  Chasb,  Se<iretai7  of  Treasury. 

The  hanking  capital  in  the  State  is  $5,1 31,000, 
which  was  reduced  during  the  year  by  $102,000, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  banks.  There  are 
twenty-seven  savings  institutions  in  the  State, 
with  an  aggregate  of  assets  amounting  to  $5,- 
860,229 ;  the  amount  doe  to  depositors  was 
$5,663,585,  and  the  surplus  $206,948.  The 
State  debt  on  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  was  $81,- 
668,  which  was  considerably  reduced  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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NEW  JERSEY.  The  State  of  New  Jersey- 
was  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  and  is  one  of 
the  Middle  States.  It  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  navigable  waters,  being  separated 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware, 
and  on  the  east  having  the  Atlantio  Ocean, 
Staten  Island  Sound,  the  Kills,  and  tlie  Hudson 
River.  The  northeastern  boundary,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  New  York,  is  a  line  drawn  from 
40^  on  the  Hudson,  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware 
41''  2r  north  latitude.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  State,  from  Cape  May  to  Carpenter's  Point, 
is  166  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  75 
miles,  and  tlie  surface  is  7,276  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
is,  by  the  census  of  1860,  672,024.:  In  1860,  it 
•  was  489,819  whites,  and  236  slaves.  A  num- 
ber of  legal  slaves  still  exist  in  the  State ;  but 
being  mostly  the  attached  servants  of  old  fami- 
lies, are  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  slaves. 
The  progress  of  population  in  the  State  has 
been  very  rapid  in  the  last  ten  years  by  acces- 
sions from  New  York.  The  soil  of  New  Jersey 
is  good,  and,  by  the  valuation  of  the  census,  it 
ranks  higher  than  that  of  any  other  State. 

The  number  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
is  seven,  and  it  was  the  only  Northern  vote 
not  given  entirely  to  Mr.  I^incoln.  There  were 
cast  three  for  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  elected 
for  three  years ;  and  the  House  of  sixty,  elected 
for  one  year.    The  Governor  is  Chas.  S.  Olden. 

The  city  of  Newark  has  a  population  of  72,- 
000;  and  the  census  shows  its  annual  manu- 
factures at  (23,264,818,  of  which  (18,000,000 
found  a  market  at  the  South. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  were  apparently 
alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
country  through  the  course  of  events.  A 
State  Union  Convention  was  called  to  meet  at 
Trenton  on  the  11th  of  December,  1860,  the 
Bame  day  on  which  the  South  Carolina  Sena- 
tors withdrew  from  Congress. 

The  following  is  the  cdl  for  the  Convention : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  inrite  the  people  of 
Kew  Jersey  to  assemble  in  msss  Convention  at  Tren- 
ton  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
State  House,  to  consider  the  condition  of  national 
afiairs,  and  to  concert  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  under  the  present  crisis  of  our  Re- 
public All  national  men  in  favor  of  constitutional 
Union  measures  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  call  was  signed  by  representatives  of  all 
the  national  parties  in  the  State  by  thousands. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people  at 
Trenton. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

WhefHU^  history  records  that  to  New  Jersey  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  given  such  instructions  to  her 
Commissioners,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  to 
adopt  measures  for  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  States, 
which  led  to  the  assembUnsof  the  Convention  of  1787, 
which  formed  that  admirable  Constitution  that,  under 
the  blessinic  of  God,  has  conferred  auoh  inestimable 


benefits  on  the  people  of  the  United  States;  «i4 
whereas.  New  Jersey  has  always  faithfully  abided  by 
the  compacts  and  agreements  to  which  she  assented 
when  she  accepted  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  whereas,  that  Constitution 
was  the  result  of  generous  and  magnanimous  con- 
cession and  compromise,  and  New  Jersey  is  now,  as 
formerly,  willing  to  make  any  proper  concession,  or 
give  any  proper  additional  guarantees  which  wisdom 
and  patriotism  may  require  for  its  promotion;  and 
whereas,  from  the  foregoing  consideration,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper  that  New  Jersey  should  interpose,  and 
by  her  conservative  voice  invite  her  sister  States,  as 
well  as  all  extremists  of  all  parties  and  sections,  to 
pause  and  deliberate,  and  consent  to  make  one  nsore 
patriotic  effort  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  which 
Wadiington  pronounced  the  **  palladium  of  our  lib- 
erty ; "  therefore  be  it 

jieeolved.  That  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  United  States. 

Beiohed,  That  the  cause  of  the  present  portentous 
crisis  is  the  actual  and  threatened  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  adtators  with  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  people  of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union. 

lte90lv€dy  That  we  see  no  remedy  for  this  deplorable 
state  of  public  afiairs  unless  the  North,  in  the  most 
prompt  and  explicit  manner,  shall  avow  its  determina- 
tion to  remove  all  political  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery :  shall  repeal  all  acts  designed  to  uuUifv  or 
embarrass  the  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law ;  shall  consent  to  the  citizen  of  the  South  enjov- 
ing  the  services  of  his  domestic  while  temporariir 
sojourning  here  on  business  or  pleasure;  and  shall 
accord  to  the  South  all  the  rights  of  property  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Biaolvedt  That  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  conces- 
sion or  compromises  which  we  nave  suggested  that 
they  are  compromises  of  political  principles ;  for  the 
Constitution  was  only  made  by  concession  and  com- 
promise of  political  principles,  and  in  all  its  parts  we 
trace  the  evidence  of  the  mutual  surrender  and  com- 
promise of  political  principles. 

Bmolved,  That  five  delegates  from  this  Convention  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  our  sister  States,  and  urge  up- 
on them  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which  we  have 
suggested  as  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  amity 
between  the  SUtes  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  following  extracts,  from  letters  addressed 
to  friends  in  Washington,  by  two  among  the 
distinguished  Jerseymen  who  participated  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  give  an 
idea  of  the  prevailing  sentiment : 

From  Commodore  StocHon.— If  the  South  will  only 
give  us  time,  we  will  bring  the  North  in  entire  and 
honorable  fratei-nity  with  the  South.    We  will  save  the 


Union  if  they  (the  South)  will  postpone  action  until 
the  sprine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
North  win  be  practically  in  accord  with  our  address. 


IVom  Samuel  J.  Bayard,^We  had  a  great  Conven- 
tion yesterday  in  Trenton.  A  more  respectable  or  im- 
posing body  of  men  for  character,  property,  mvity, 
and  every  element  of  importance,  never  assembled  in 
New  Jersey.  The  public  mind  is  becoming  much 
alarmed  in  New  Jersey  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
make  light  of  current  events. 

The  Legislature  assembled  January  8th,  and 
the  conservative  feeling  was  strong.  A  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  compromise,  blended  with 
anxiety  for  the  Union  anid  national  honor,  was 
paramount  among  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
was  strongly  reflected  in  the  tone  of  the  Message 
of  the  Governor.  He  remarked :  "  Unwilling 
to  abandon  the  cause,  and  clinging  to  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  Congress,  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  will  agree  on  measures  of  com- 
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promise,  we  anxiously  await  the  result  If  it 
shoald  appear  that  their  views  caDQot  be  bar- 
moQized,  then  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
(unless  some  more  anproved  plan  is  proposed) 
without  delay  you  aaopt  a  resolution  inviting 
all  the  States  to  appoint  delegates,  in  such 
manner  as  can  be  most  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily done,  who  shall  meet  and  endeavor  to 
agree  upon  terms  by  which  our  Union  may  be 
saved.  We  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  such 
a  Convention  wonld  fail  to  agree  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  these  terms  could  be  presented  to 
Congress  as  the  united  wish  of  the  people  of 
the  St:ites.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  disposition,  January 
15th,  the  Committee  on  National  Affairs  in 
the  Legislature  reported  Joint  resolutions,  en- 
dorsing the  Crittenden  compromise,  and  in- 
structing Senators,  and  requesting  Representa- 
tives to  support  them  in  Congress,  also  to  call 
upon  Congress  for  a  National  Convention.  The 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
laid  before  C.mgress.    They  were  as  follows : 

Joini  BaolulioM  on  tU  UaU  of  tJu  Union^  patted  hy 
the  Legulature  of  New  Jertey, 

Whereas  the  people  of  Niew  Jersey,  coofonnio^  to 
the  opinion  of  '*  the  Father  of  his  Coaotry,"  ooosider 
the  uaitv  of  the  QorerameDt,  which  oonstitutes  the 
people  of  the  Uoited  States  one  people,  a  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  their  independence,  the  support  of 
their  tranquillity  at  home  and  peace  abroad,  of  their 
prosperity,  and  of  that  liberty  which  they  so  highly 
prize ;  and  properly  estimating  the  immense  value  of 
their  national  Union  to  their  individual  happiness, 
they  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it  as  the  palladium  of  their  political  safety 
and  prosperity ;  therefore, 

\.  Bett  reeolced  by  the  Senate  and  General  Aetembly 
of  the  State  qfSew  Jereey^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  erery 
good  citizen,  in  all  suitable  and  proper  ways,  to  stand 
by  and  sustain  the  Union  of  the  States  as  transmitted 
to  ns  by  our  fathers. 

2.  Antl  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  National  (Government,  and  the 
union  it  was  designed  to  perfect  is  not  a  meiy  com- 
pact or  league ;  and  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  comipromise  and  concession  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  constant  recognition  of  that  spirit. 

8.  Ana  be  U  reeolved^  That  however  undoubted  may 
be  the  rig^ht  of  the  General  Government  to  maintain 
its  authority  and  enforce  its  laws  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  ec|ually  certain  that  forbearance  and 
compromise  are  indispensable  at  this  crisis  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union;  and  that  it  is  the  dictate  of 
reason,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  peacefully  to  adjust 
whatever  differences  exist  between  the  dinerent  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  • 

4.  And  be  it  reeolvedt  That  the  resolutions  and  propo- 
sitions submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  com- 
promise of  the  question  in  dispute  between  the  people 
of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern  States,  or  any 
other  constitutional  method  of  settling  the  slave  ques- 
tion permanently,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  New  Jersey  be  requested 
and  earnestly  urged  to  support  these  resolutions  and 
propositions. 

5.  And  be  it  resolvedy  That  as  the  union  of  these 
States  is  in  imminent  danger,  unless  the  remedies  be- 
fore suggested  be  speedily  adopted,  then,  as  a  last  re- 
sort,  thestate  of  New  Jersey  hereby  makes  application, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  Con- 


irress  of  the  United  States,  to  call  a  Convention  (of  the 
States)  to  propose  amendments  to  said  Constitution. 

6.  And  oe  U  reeolved.  That  such  of  the  States  at 
have  in  force  laws  whico  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  other  States  either  in 
regard  to  their  persons  or  property,  or  which  militate 
a^nst  the  Just  construction  of  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  provides  that  the  ''citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  eutitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States,''  are  earnestly  urged 
and  requested,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  Union,  to 
repeal  all  such  laws. 

7 .  And  be  it  reeolved,  That  his  Excellency,  Charies  S. 
Olden,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin 
Williamson,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linshuysen,  Rodman  M.  Price,  Thomas  J.  Stryker, 
and  William  C.  Alexander,  be  appointed  commission- 
ers to  confer  with  Congress  and  our  sister  States, 
and  urse  upon  them  the  importance  of  earring  into 
effect  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions. 

8.  And  be  it  reeolvedy  That  the  commissioners  above 
named,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  be  authorized 
to  meet  with  those  now  or  hereafter  to  be  appointed 
by  our  sister  State  of  Virginia,  and  such  commission- 
ers of  other  States  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
appointed,  to  meet  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary next 

On  the  24th  of  January  these  resolutions 
passed  the  Senate,  11  to  6.  The  affirmative 
being  10  Democrats  and  1  National  Union. 
On  the  25th  they  passed  the  House,  81  to  11. 

Those  Republican  members  who  supported 
Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: 

Beeolutiont  of  the  Republican  memhfrt  of  the  New 
Jereey  Legislature,  on  the  present  etate  of  the  Union. 
Whereas  the  Democratic  mi^rity  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  now  in  session,  hare,  by  a  strictly 
party  vote,  passed  certain  resolutions,  indorsing;  the 
Crittenden  compromise  resolutions  and  proposiFions, 
and  declaring  the  same  to  be  acceptable  to  tne  people 
of  New  Jersey,  and  we,  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  representinff  in  said  Legislature 
one-half  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  totally  dissent 
fh)m  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity, and  it  is  proper  that  the  views  of  ourselves  and 
our  constituents  soould  be  formally  made  known  to  the 
whole  country ;  therefore, 

Beeolvedt  Tiiat  we  adhere  to  the  following  resolutions, 
presented  in  our  behalf  and  supported  by  us  unani- 
mously in  our  respective  places  in  the  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Jersev,  to  wit : 

1.  Beit  reeohed.  That  the'Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ordained  and  established,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preamble,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  eeneraf  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessinss 
of  liberty  to  uiemselves  and  their  posterity ;  and  if  the 
people  of  any  State  in  the  Union  are  not  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  benefits  intended  to  be  secured  to 
them  by  the  said  Constitution ;  if  their  rights  under 
it  are  disregarded,  their  tranquillity  disturbed,  their 
prosperity  retarded,  or  their  liberties  imperilled,  by  the 
people  or  any  other  State,  full  and  adequate  redress 
can,  and  ought  to  be,  provided  for  such  grievances 
through  the  action  of  Congress,  and  the  other  proper 
departments  of  the  Nationtu  Gk>vemment. 

2.  And  be  it  resolved,  That  while  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  can  make  no  concessions  to,  or  compromise 
with  traitors,  levying  war  against  the  Government, 
seizing  its  fortresses  and  revenues,  and  firing  upon  its 
flag,  yet  they  admire  the  patriotic  fidelity  of  those 
true  friends  of  the  Union  who  are  fighting  an  un- 
equal battle  in  the  Southern  States,  and  they  pledge 
them  their  cooperation  in  all  measures  needful  ror 
their  welfare,  security,  and   happiness   within   the 
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UnioQ  and  under  tbe  Constitution ;  tbat  tbej  cannot 
surrender  their  love  of  liberty  and  tbeir  cherished 
principlet,  yet  they  are  willins,  if  acceptable  to  them, 
to  unite  in  establishing  a  pMicy  wbicn  shall  be  final 
and  condusiTe  in  its  settlement  of  existing  ditticultiesy 
upon  the  basis  of  tbe  following  propositions : 

L  A  aacred  guarantee  tbat  neither  Congress  nor  any 
branch  of  tbe  Federal  GoTemment  shall  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  tbe  peculiar  systems  of  labor  or 
domestic  institutions  of  any  of  tbe  States. 

II.  A  prompt  repression  of  all  armed  inrasions  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  and  the  speedy  and  sure  pun- 
ishment of  all  persons  engaged  in  such  lawless 
attempts. 

III.  A  faithful  execution  of  tbat  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  "  that  no  person  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  tbeieof,  es- 
caping into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  tbe  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,"  and 
all  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  tbe  repeal  of 
all  State  laws,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  which  are  to 
prevent  their  faithful  execution,  and  also  the  faithful 
execution  of  those  equally  important  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  tbat  *'  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  tbe  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  tbe  several  States,"  that  **  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  bouses, 
papers,  una  eflects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
8ei2u»^*.  shiill  not  be  violated,"  and  that  "no  person 
shall  bt  J  pr.ved  of  life  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess 01  law. ' 

IV.  An  enabling  act,  providing  tbat  all  that  portion 
of  tbe  territorv  of  the  United  States  in  which  slavery 
was  not  prohibited  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  pass- 
ed in  15;20,  comprising  all  south  of  the  parallel  or  S6^ 
SC  north  latitude,  and  now  constituting  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  shall  be  formed  into  a  State  which 
shall  be  admitted  into  tbe  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  tbe  other  States,  with  or  without  slavery  as  the 
people  shall  decide :  Pirof^ed,  That  in  all  the  territory 
oelonging  to  tbe  United  States,  north  of  tbe  parallel 
aforcMid,  slavery  or  involuntary  serviiude,  except  for 
crime,  shall  be  forever  prohibited. 

3.  And  l>€  it  re»olcMt  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  National  (Jovemment ;  and  the  Union 
it  was  designed  to '  create  is  not  a  mere  compact  or 
league,  but  is  indi8M>luble  by  any  authority  except  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Government 
and  the  Union  thus  established  it  in  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  maintain  and  defend  at  all  hazards. 

4.  And  he  U  recited.  That  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  contains  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  authority,  and  it  is  the  solemn  and 
most  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to  adopt  and 
carry  into  effect  wha'tever  measures  may  be  necessary 
to  that  end ;  and  the  faith  and  the  power  of  New  Jersey 
are  hereby  pledged  to  tbe  support  of  such  measures, 
in  any  manner  and  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required 
of  her  by  tbe  constituted  authorities  of  tbe  United 
States. 

The  first  sentence  in  this  preamble  is  hardly 
explicit.  The  Republicans  had  ten  members 
in  the  Senate,  yet  only  six  voted  against  the 
resolution.  In  the  House  there  were  24  Repub- 
licans, 13  of  whom  did  not  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Legislature;  nevertheless 
their  action  would  have  been  of  a  soothing 
character,  had  it  not  had  an  nppearnnce  <»f  fac- 
tious dissent  from  the  mnjority  <»f  the  Lepislhture. 

On  the  27th  of  January  a  joint  <'ommittee 
was  appointed  to  reconstruct  the  legislative 
dist rifts  in  accordance  with  the  new  census. 

Much  of  the  session  was  passed  in  discussion 
upon  railroad  bill-,  that  were  n'spectively  urped 
by  the  Camden  and  Amhoy  Railroad,  and  by 


the  N.  J.  Railroad.  Just  previous  to  the  ad- 
journment all  those  desired  by  the  former  oom- 
pany  were  passed. 

The  Le^slature  having  adjourned,  the  i>eople 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  result  of  afialrs  at 
the  South,  when,  on  the  15th  of  April,  ihey  were 
startled  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Snmter. 

The  military  board  immediately  assembled  at 
Trenton.  On  the  arrival  of  the  detailed  call  tor 
troops  from  Washington,  orders  were  issued  to 
the  migor-generals  at  the  head  of  thefonr  mili- 
tary divisions  of  the  State  to  raise  in  each  divi- 
sion one  regiment.  The  uniformed  companies, 
called  by  law  the  active  militia,  in  the  several 
divisions,  were  first  enrolled,  and  the  residue 
filled  nj>  from  the  reserve  militia. 

The  city  of  Trenton  was  quite  excited.  Gov, 
Olden  ordered  Company  A  of  the  City  Bat- 
talion to  the  State  arsenal,  under  apprehtrnsions 
that  the  arms  would  be  taken  away,  although 
such  apprehensions  were  ntterly  groundless. 

Meanwhile  tenders  of  services  were  made 
from  all  qtiarters  of  the  State. 

On  the  l7th  of  April  Governor  Olden  issued  a 
formal  proclamation,  calling  for  the  four  militia 
regiments,  one  from  each  division,  to  number 
780  men  each,  and  ordering  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  enthusiasm  was  now  great,  althourfi 
many  Unionists  were  annoyed  by  parlies  who 
sought  to  fasten  unpopular  suspicions  on  them 
by  compelling  them  to  make  public  demon- 
stration of  sentiments  from  wnich  they  had 
never  wavered. 

The  Trenton  Bank  and  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
tendered  loans  of  $26,000  each  to  the  Governor 
to  aid  the  regiments.  A  national  salute  was 
fired  from  the  State  arsenal  in  honor  of  the 
Boston  troi  ps  passing  through.  Meetings  and 
assemblages  were  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

April  20.  Gen  Runyon's  regiment  at  Newark 
was  ifearly  ready  to  move,  and  the  Common 
Council  of  Newark  voted  $100,000  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  $5,000  for 
their  equipment. 

Gov.  Olden  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
April  80,  at  12  oVU  ck  noon,  at  the  State  Bouse 
in  Trenton,  to  provide  means  for  the  exigencies 
of  tlio  future,  and  manifest  their  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mfyor-General  Theodore  Runyon  was  ap- 
pointed conjmander  of  the  New  Jersey  forces, 
and  the  movement  of  troops  began.  They 
started  in  12  propellers  by  canal  to  Borden- 
town,  tlience  down  the  Delaware  to  land  at 
Annapolis.  The  \\hole  brigade,  arme<l  with 
Mini6  muskets,  with  its  four  pieces  <»f  artillery, 
arrived  at  Annapolis  May  5.  The  H  trans- 
ports with  a  strong  convoy,  made  a  splendid 
appearance  steaming  in  two  lines  down  the 
Cliesjipeake. 

Tl  e  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  convened 
by  the  Governor  to  prepare  for  the  crisis,  met 
at  Trenton,  April  80.    All  the  Senators  were 
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present,  bat  seven  members  of  the  Uoase  were 
absent. 

The  Governor's  Message  was  received  and 
read.  lie  recommended  a  loan  of  $2,000,000 
at  7  per  cent.,  and  a  State  tax  of  $100,000 ; 
also  the  repair  of  State  arms,  the  purchase  of 
•10,000  stand  of  arras,  field-pieces  and  munitions, 
also  the  raising  of  four  regiments  for  State 
service,  to  be  held  subject  to  the  call  of  ihe 
General  Government;  also  provision  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  by  forti- 
fied posts  or  an  intrenched  camp. 

The  Legislature  immediately  proceeded  to 
work  and,  having  completed  their  business,  ad- 
joumed  May  10.  The  bills  passetl  were  to 
authorize  the  four  regiments  for  State  service, 
asked  for  by  tlie  Governor ;  an  act  appropriat- 
ing to  the  families  of  married  volunteers  $6  a 
month,  and  to  unmarried  vohmteers  $4  a 
month ;  to  authorize  the  city  of  Newark  to  bor- 
row money  to  aid  the  families  of  volunteers  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  simi- 
lar bills  for  Trenton,  Jersey  City,  Rah  way,  Cam- 
den, and  Borden  town ;  also  to  authorize  a  loan 
of  $2,000,000  and  a  State  tax  of  $100,000 ;  (tlie 
bonds  were  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000, 
$5,000,  and  $10,000,  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest, payable  semi  annually,  and  exempt  from 
taxation.  They  are  reimbursable  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  in  January  of  each  year 
from  1865  to  1869,  and  issued  of  the  denomina- 
tion and  time  of  payment,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  suit  the  purchasers.)  Bills  were  also  passed, 
as  requested  by  the  Governor,  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  10,000  stand  of  arms,  artillery,  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  equalizing  the  military 
divisions  of  the  State. 

Resolutions  thanking  the  Governor  for  the 
energy  and  activity  he  had  displayed  in  raising 
the  quota  of  troops  for  the  State,  pledging 
New  Jersey  to  use  all  her  power  to  maintain 
the  Union  and  Constitution,  and  thanking  the 
President  for  the  energy  displayed  in  defence 
of  the  Union,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  •and  also  passed  the  House. 

The  mustermg  of  troops,  and  the  issuing  of 
contracts  for  the  supplies  now  proceeded  with 
the  ntmost  vigor. 

The  dulness  of  business,  and  the  large  pay 
of  the  soldiers  stimulated  patriotism,  and  vol- 
nnteers  were  offered  in  hirge  numbers. 

Gov.  Olden  issued  a  proclamation,  command- 
ing all  persons  holding  official  positions,  and  all 
citizens  of  the  State,  to  be  on  the  alert  *'  for 
the  detection  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  against 
treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  and  to  take 
measures  to  bring  to  justice  any  person  who 
shall  be  concerned  in  enlisting  men,  or  provid- 
ing arms  or  munitions  ft)r  the  enemy. 

There  remained  in  the  service  at  the  close  of 
the  year  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of 
riflemen,  and  two  artillery  companies,  number- 
ing 9,850  men  holding  their  organization  ft*om 
the  State;  and  two  regiments,  one  of  cavalry 
and  one  of  infantry,  raised  independently  of  it. 
These,  with  those  who  have  joined  military  or- 


ganizations in  other  States,  show  a  total  of  at 
least  17,000  Jurseymen  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
the  Union. 

The  amount  expended  in  equipping  the  13 
rej;iments  furnished  for  the  war  is  $665,808.81. 
Of  this  there  was  expended  in  the  first  requi- 
sition for  four  regiments  of  militia — three- 
months  men — $167,817.21.  On  the  second 
requisition  for  three  regiments  for  the  war — 
$170,015.40,  and  on  the  third  requisition,  also 
for  three-years  regiments — $318,417.20.  Be- 
sides this,  the  State  has  furnished  extra  cloth- 
ing to  her  men,  amounting  to  $18,914.09— mak- 
ing the  total  $685,217.90.  The  amount  is  less 
than  is  allowed  by  the  Government  contracts 
by  $J^0,000. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  is  a  postal  village  in 
"Warwick  County,  Virginia.  It  is  near  the 
mouth  of  James  River,  and  about  ten  miles 
from  Fortress  Monroe.  On  the  27th  of  May  an 
intrenched  camp,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  was  formed  there.  One  ol>ject 
was  to  command  Sand  Island,  which  is  about 
midway  in,  and  completely  guards  the  entrance 
to  James  River.  Tliis  camp  was  quietly  occu- 
pied throughout  the  year  by  a  considerable 
force  of  Federal  troops. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  most  populous,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Canada  East;  on  the  east  by  Vermont^ 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania; west  by  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie, 
and  Niagara  River.  Ita  extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  is  about  835  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  from  north  to  south  about  808 
miles,  containing  an  area  of  47,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1860  was  8,838,457 
whites,  49,086  free  colored ;  total,  8,887,542. 
The  increase  in  the  white  population  during  the 
previous  ten  years  was  25.69  per  cent.  (See 
New  American  OYOLOPiEWA.) 

The  situation  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
respect  of  the  Western  States,  has  had  a  great 
influence  upon  its  prosperity.  With  the  com- 
pletion, in  the  year  1824,  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which 
opened  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  to  tide  wa- 
ter, a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of 
the  cities.  The  competition  of  the  rich  lands 
of  the  west  with  those  of  the  river  counties 
caused  a  migration  to  the  more  fertile  sections 
of  the  Ginesee  valley  and  the  west,  and  im- 
proved the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State 
throngh  a  greater  yield  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor  bestowed.  As  the  States  that  border  the 
great  western  waters  began  to  develop  their 
resources,  and  pour  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
lakes  their  annually  increasing  produce,  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  its  wealth  accumulated  more  rapidly. 
The  construction  of  the  great  lines  of  railroads, 
the  Erie  and  the  Central,  was  followed  by  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  taxable  valuations  for 
each  county  in  1846,  when  the  through  lines 
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began  to  operate,  and  in  the  present  year,  from 
the  official  returns,  as  follows : 

TaxahU  Valuation  of  the  StaU  of  New  Yorl. 


tons  freight  carried  on  the  Erie  and  Central 
railroads,  and  on  the  canals,  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  as  follows : 


Place. 


Albany 

Alleghany 

Broomo 

CattarauguA. 

Caynpa 

Cbatauqae 

Chemong 

CHienjingo 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutcbeas 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Geneaee 

Greene 

Uamlltou  

Herkimer. 

Jefferson. 

KIn«8  

Lewis. 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

New  York 

^iaisara 

Oneida.  

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans. 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam. 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Bichmond 

Rockland 

8t.  Lawrence.... 

Saratoga 

Schenectady  . . . . 

Schoharie.. 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tlojta 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington  ... 

Wayne 

Westchester..... 

Wyoming 

Yates 


1&1& 


|1  it  :;;.:<. 


iBoa 


189,044.787 

8,(«ft,120 

8,i»l,4^ 

6.620,148 

19.2I4,SM 

■"•»-" '08 

^:.t,;.;6« 

I  \  -'.■■00 

:  -775 

I-   .:.■•.  180 


52 

SO 

41 

27 

:  j70 

.■•],tl'J 

.'■■1  iB6 


■^".•►54 

u,r.67 
•i^.-69 


-.'.Rl 

i.:28 

■,r47 

■m 

95 

■  .^8 

I. -.'65 

^■'■58 

SO 

05 

Ii7 

.25 

'.-22 

.706 


1861. 


189,444,787 

8,085,120 

8.891,428 

6,620,148 

19,214.814 

14,270,102 

6,472,762 

10,500.000 

5,727,775 

1S,86&480 

6.165.928 

8,210,852 

29,979,280 

47,251,841 

8,824  027 

4,149,270 

4,054,412 

11,650,186 

7,950,084 

470,882 

10.144  567 

15.(«85,760 

10a295.591 

4.495,200 

14.806.555 

11,072  782 

26,782,076 

7,a54,077 

571,07a799 

12,823.822 

25,689,879 

28,850  128 

16,445.575 

S4,52^254 

9,682,749 

14.254.868 

12,072,802 

6,114,085 

21.848,088 

86,278,026 

9,728,402 

6,440,260 

15.68«.859 

12,048,856 

6,602,786 

6,8^0,681 

4,280,728 

8,159,547 

12,^50,506 

18,991.782 

4  182.995 

5,818,318 

7,874,208 

15Ji67,658 

2.519,880 

15.831.105 

18.887,156 

42  012,725 

7,750,822 

7,893,708 


$616,824,955  $1,419,297,520     $1,441,767,480 


The  increase  in  valnation  is  $824,922,475,  or 
183  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  valuation  in 
1846 ;  of  this  increa.<»e  $372,000,000  is  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Tlie  whole  presents  a  most 
unexampled  development  of  wealth.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  business  of  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years.    The  number  of 


YlAB. 

Railroadt. 

C'.»n*\%^ 

TetellQW. 

1855 

1,612,121 
1,719887 
1,816,854 
1,582,871 
1,708,891 
2,167,727 
2,420,720 

4,022,617 
4,116,089 
8,844,061 
8.665,192 
8.781,6&4 
4,650,214 
4,507,681 

6.584.788 

1866 

5,885.419  , 
6,160.915 

1857 

1858 

6,247,568 
6.485.075 

1859 

I860 

6.817,941 

1861 

6,928,851 

The  increase  has  been  large,  or  80  per  cent, 
in  quantity,  mostly  on  vegetable  food,  coming 
from  other  States.  The  freights  paid  to  the 
railroads,  and  the  tolls  and  freight  on  the  canals 
have  been  as  follows : 


YlAB. 

Eii«  R.  R. 

Cntml 
R.  R. 

1858.. 

;J2,587,214;$l,888,t80| 

1S54.. 

8,869,590 

2,479,620 

1855.. 

8,658,002 

8.189,608 

1856.. 

4,W5.782 

4,828,041 

1857.. 

4,097,610 

4.650,276 

1S58.. 

8,848,811 

8.700,270 

is'O.. 

8,195,870 

8,887.148 

1S60.. 

8,946,410 

4,095.984 

1861.. 

4.851,464 

4.664.449! 

I4.1&9.166 
8,009,289 
8,086,848 
8,825,018 
1.8S0.859 
2,891,688, 
1.941,061 
6.089,8.^8 
6,4f0J^98 


^8.204,728 1 
2,778,566 
2,805,077: 
2,74^2121 
2,046,641 
2,110,754 
1.728,945 
8,009.597 
8,908,786 


$11,769,968 
11.682.265 
12,684.085 
15.447.048 
12US82.886 
12,046.018 
10,198,024 
16.091,794 
18,88&,S91 


These  figures  show  the  amount  of  charge  on 
merchandise,  east  and  west,  for  transportation, 
and  indicate  the  progress  of  business.  In  the 
last  year  the  rise  of  freights  consequent  upon 
the  sudden  increase  of  produce  sent  east 
through  the  closing  of  the  western  rivers,  add- 
ed much  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
great  lines  of  through  travel  are  marked  by  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  population. 
The  latter  has  uniformly  a  western  tendency. 
The  natives  of  New  York  would  seem  to  move 
west,  and  their  places  to  some  extent  be  sup- 
plied with  immigrants.  The  nativities  of  the 
population  of  the  State  were  reported  as  fol- 
lows by  the  census  of  1855 : 

New  York  state 1.925,156 

New  York  Conn ty 297,164 

Other  United  States 806,488 

Eneknd ^02,286 

Wales 8,667 

Scotland 27,628 

Ireland 469,768 

Franco 18,866 

Germany 218v997 

Switzerland 8,498 

Other  European  conntries. 40,946 

Canada 47.84« 

Total 8.466,212 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  1860  was  675,- 
166,  or  an  increase  of  178,670  over  1866,  when, 
as  i^ppears  from  the  census,  there  were  661,000 
voters  in  the  State. 

The  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
generally  democratic,  having  been  as  follows 
for  several  presidential  elections : 


Turn. 

1 

Whig. 

D«moei«tle. 

Repoblieu. 

1^14 

iiii 

...282.482 
...21S,M1 
...234,882 
...124,604 

Polk ,.    .. 

.  .287.588 

Blrney 

15,812 

1848 

C-'ss 

..114.592 
...262.088 

Van  Bareu. 

Hale 

Fremont.. 
Lincoln .... 

. .  128,519 

1852 

Tierce 

..  25329 
..276,'<H 
..368,804 

IS-VJ 

1860 

Bachanan 

Doufclas. 

..195,878 
..803,829 
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The  resnit  of  the  presidential  election  in 
1860  was  followed  by  the  action  wbich  the 
Southern  leaders  had  determined  on  as  soon  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  should  have  been 
shown  by  an  election  to  be,  as  they  conceived, 
abidingly  hostile  to  the  Sonth.  The  Northern 
vote  was  1,831,180  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  1,564,- 
151  for  the  other  candidates,  and  secession  was 
at  once  inangnrated. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  convened  amidst  considerable  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  Union  on  the  part  of  all,  except 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who  truly 
declared  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  in- 
imical to  the  rights  of  the  South.  The  over- 
tures of  the  Border  States  for  settlement  were 
regarded  by  some  as  political  tricks,  and  not 
serions  efforts  to  avert  a  real  danger. 

The  State  election  had  resulted  as  follows : 

Th*  T.MPf «i«*ni^A .  J  Senate. . .  Republicans,  28 ;  Democrata,  9. 
TlwLegiBlature.  j  Houae..  .RepttbUoan»;  W;  Democrall;  85. 

The  Governor,  however,  in  his  Message  to 
the  Legislature,  which  met  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, urged  the  duty  of  all  national  Legislatures 
to  act  with  moderation  and  conciliation,  saying : 

"  Let  New  York  set  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect ;  let  her  oppose  no  barrier,  J^ut  let  her 
Kepresentatives  in  Oonsress  give  ready  support 
to  any  just  and  honorable  settlement;  let  her 
stand  in  hostility  to  non^  but  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  all ;  live  up  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  cordially  nnite  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  in  proclaiming  and 
enforcing  a  determination,  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  honored  and  the  Union  of  the  States  be 
preserved."  He  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
personal  liberty  bill,  and  also  suggested  that 
other  States  should  repeal  their  similar  laws. 

These  views  of  the  Governor  were  not  re- 
sponded to  by  the  members.  They  were,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  disposed  to  be  defiant. 

In  the  Assembly  on  the  8d  Jan.,  Mr.  Robin- 
son introduced  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
all  the  territories  should  be  divided  into  two 
States,  and  that  the  question  of  slavery  should 
be  left  with  the  people.  The  Democrats,  so 
largely  in  the  minority  in  the  House,  held  a 
caucus,  and  agreed  warmly  to  support  the  reso- 
lution. The  majority  of  the  House  had,  how- 
ever, widely  different  views. 

On  Jan.  11  a  series  of  resolutions  was  pre- 
pared and  passed.  There  was  but  one  negative 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  two  in  the  lower  House. 
The  spirit  animating  them  is  manifested  in  the 
preamble  and  first  resolution : 

Whereas  the  insurgent  State  of  South  Carolina, 
after  seizing  the  post-offices,  custom-house,  moneys, 
and  fbrtifications  of  the  Federal  Government,  haa,  by 
firing  into  a  ressel  ordered  by  the  Government  to  con- 
vey troops  and  provisions  to  Fort  Sumter,  virtually 
declared  war :  and,  whereas  the  forts  and  property 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana  have  been  unlawfully  seized,  with  hos- 
tile intentions;  and,  whereas  their  Senators  in  Con- 
gress avow  and  maintain  their  treasonable  acts ;  there- 
fore— 

JU»olvfdf  That  the  Legislature  of  New  York  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Union,  and 


determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired ;  that  it  greets 
with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified,  and  patriotic  special 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  tender  him,  ^rough  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  oar  own  State  whatever  aid  in  men  and  money 
mav  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws 
and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  Union,  which  has  con- 
ferred prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  American 
people,  renewing  the  pledge  criven  and  redeemed  by 
our  fathers,  we  are  ready  to  devote  our  fortunes,  our 
lives*  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  following  despatch  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  President : 

AxBAirr,  Jan,  11, 1801. 

To  Hi$  ExedUncy.  Jamm  Buchanan^  l^tsidetU  qf  ths 
UniUd  States,  Washington  City  : 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  oT  the 
concurrent  resolutions  of  that  body  adopted  this  day. 
tendering  the  aid  of  the  State  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.       I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  EDWIN  D.  MORGAN. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  bo  commu- 
nicated to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  States. 
The  defiant  tone  of  the  resolution  was  very 
unfavorable  in  its  effects.  The  tender  of  men 
and  money  to  the  Administration  was  received 
with  great  indignation  in  Virginia  and  Georgia. 
The  formidable  nature  of  this  tender  was  subse- 
quently shown  in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  ana  Public  Defence.  This 
certainly  could  not  have  flattered  the  State 
pride,  and,  compared  with  the  resolution,  at 
the  time,  must  have  occasioned  many  a  quiet 
smile.  It  appeared  that  the  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  State  who  were  uniformed,  well 
drilled,  and  nominally  equipped,  had  only  eight 
thousand  muskets  or  rifles  fit  for  immediate 
service.  The  remaining  twelve  thousand,  if 
called  into  action  at  once,  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  go.  The  State  was  nearly  as  des- 
titute of  cannon  as  of  muskets.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  field-pieces  were  all  she  could 
command.  But  New  York  has  since  vindicated 
her  military  reputation. 

The  alarm  in  the  public  mind  was  daily  be- 
coming more  intense.  The  fact  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  tlie  Legislature  were  received  as  de- 
fiant, induced  more  conciliatory  action  oh  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  a  compromising  memo- 
rial received  an  immense  number  of  signatures, 
without  distinction  of  party,  and  was  forwarded 
on  Jan.  12  to  Congress.  The  following  is  an 
extract  containing  its  sentiment : 

We  judge,  that  an  agreed  explanation  of  any  un- 
certain provisions  of  the  Constitution,  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Government  on  disputed 
questions,  and  an  adaptation  of  it,  in  its  original  spipt, 
to  the  enlarged  dimensions  of  the  country,  would  sat- 
isfy all  the  honest  difierences  among  our  country- 
men. 

Therefore,  we  pray  leave  to  suegest,  that  the  assni^ 
ance  coupled  with  any  required  guarantees,  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  regulate,  without  interference 
from  any  quarter,  the  matter  of  slavery  in  their  bor- 
ders, of  the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
delivery  of  fugitives,  the  readjustment  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  these  subjects,  which  are  in  possible  con- 
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began  to  operate,  and  in  the  present  year,  from 
the  official  returns,  as  follows : 

Taxable  Valuation  of  the  Stale  of  New  Tori. 


Albany 

AlleglLany  . . . 

firoomo 

Cattarougiu. . 

Cayaga 

Chataaqae . . . 
Chemung.... 
Chenango.... 

Clinton 

Columbia  ..,, 

Cortland 

Delaware ..... 

Dutchess . 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton , 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton  ..., 

Herkimer 

Jefferson. ..... 

Kings , 

Lewis. 

Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Now  York 

Niagara 

Oneida.  

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego..., 

Otsego 

Putnam. 

Qaeons 

Rensselaer 

Bicbmond 

Bockland 

St.  Lawrence.... 

Saratoga 

Schenectady  .... 

Schoharie. 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tiow  

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington  ... 

"Wayne 

Wesl  Chester..... 

Wyoming 

Yates 
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.':02 

.'00 
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04 
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M7 
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28 

79 

28 

21 
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Mi 
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m 
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!60 
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1861. 


189,444,787 

8,085,120 

8,891,428 

6,620,148 

19,214,814 

14,270,103 

6,472,763 

10,500,000 

5,727,n5 

18,365.480 

6,165.928 

8,210,363 

29,979,280 

47,251,841 

8,824.027 

4,149,270 

4,054,412 

11.650,186 

7,950,084 

470,883 

10.144  567 

l^<^8^760 

10a295.591 

4.495.200 

14.806.555 

11,072  782 

26,782,076 

7,854,077 

6Tl,07a798 

12,823,822 

25,639,879 

28,350  128 

16,44.%575 

24,525,254 

9,ftS2,749 

14,254.868 

12.072,803 

6,114,085 

21.848,088 

26,278,026 

9,728,402 

5,440,260 

1&68S.8&9 

12,048,856 

6,602,786 

6,8'0,681 

4,280.728 

8,159,647 

12,(>50,506 

18,991,782 

4 182.996 

6,818,318 

7,874,208 

15.567,658 

2.519,880 

15,331,105 

18,887,156 

42012,725 

7,750,822 

7,898,708 


$616,824,965  $1,419,297,520     $1,441,767,480 


The  increase  in  valuation  is  $824,922,476,  or 
133  per  cent,  more  than  the  wliole  valuation  in 
1846 ;  of  this  increa.««e  $372,000,000  is  in  the 
city  of  Kew  York.  The  whole  presents  a  most 
unexampled  development  of  wealth.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  husiness  of  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years.    The  number  of 


tons  freight  carried  on  the  Erie  and  Central 
railroads,  and  on  the  canals,  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  as  follows : 


Yeab. 

Ballroad*. 

Cauta. 

Total  urn. 

1855 

1,512,121 
1,719887 
1,816,854 
1,582,871 
1,708,891 
2,167,727 
2,420,720 

4.022,617 
4,116,082 
8,344,061 
a665,192 
8,781,684 
4,650,214 
4,507,681 

6.584.788 

1856 

6,885,419  « 

1857 

6,160.915 

1858 

6,247y568 

1859 

6.485.075 

1S60 

6.817,941 

1861 

6,928,851 

The  increase  has  been  large,  or  80  per  cent, 
in  quantity,  mostly  on  vegetable  food,  coming 
from  other  States.  The  freights  paid  to  the 
railroads,  and  the  tolls  and  freight  on  the  canals 
have  been  as  follows : 


Vi!*m. 

Ilit  »,  B. 

,     CnlTftl 

l8^a,. 

^'im7m**iM\mi 

isr>i.. 

iiM*^,(m 

2,479>5iO. 

\yCly. . 

9,mi,fm 
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i^.'.rt.. 

4.^1.\Ih^ 

4Mi^.*H} 

K.T.. 

4.»il*T.fllU 

4A'iO.:>70, 

IS-.H.. 

H,N«,H11 

8,7i«^S-0 

isr.ff. . 

B.iors&To 

Et„H3r.UN[ 

i^Crff.. 

fl.mniii 

4,(lfl&,034 

T^dl.. 

A.a^-yUtu 

4,^-&4.4JE' 

Frtighta.  I 


T*iit 


*4.U9Jfl(HS.2<HI^ 

ni.7co.9«a 

8,<Jlj9.^(ii*    S!,T7!t,tflB 

]i,t£55,iea 

a,(i3fl,S48    !,NKvfl77 

VlG-4M^ 

ik^'i^^tm  %'*^ni 

Ib.UlM^ 

l,SBn,jK9   £,046,041 

itJm.h^6 

^MhB^   2,1J0.7&* 

li*46,inJJ 

IMWmi    t,TiK\m 

jria»!>jrJ4 

a("s»..s'yi  a«M«,Mi7 

ir5.09i.;w 

h.m.fm  8,tH>sjs& 

i&^^aai 

These  figures  show  the  amount  of  charge  on 
merchandise,  east  and  west,  for  transportation, 
and  indicate  the  progress  of  business.  In  the 
last  year  the  rise  of  freights  consequent  npon 
the  sudden  increase  of  produce  sent  east 
through  the  closing  of  the  western  rivers,  add- 
ed much  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
great  lines  of  through  travel  are  marked  by  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  population. 
The  latter  has  uniformly  a  western  tendency. 
The  natives  of  New  York  would  seem  to  move 
west,  and  their  places  to  some  extent  be  sup- 
plied with  immigrants.  The  nativities  of  the 
})opulation  of  the  State  were  reported  as  fol- 
ows  by  the  census  of  1865 : 

New  York  state 1.925,15« 

New  York  County 297,164 

Other  United  States. 806.428 

Knprland 402,286 

Walca 8,567 

Scotland 27,628 

Ireland 469,763 

France 18,866 

Germany 218,991 

Switzerland 8,498 

Other  European  countries. 40,946 

Canada 47,812 

Total 8.406,212 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  1860  was  675,- 
166,  or  an  increase  of  178,670  over  1856,  when, 
as  appears  from  the  census,  there  were  661,000 
voters  in  the  State. 

The  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
generally  democratic,  having  been  as  follows 
for  several  presidential  elections : 


TtAB. 

Whig. 

RvpabUeu. 

1844 

Clay 

Taylor 

,  Scott 

282.482 

218,651 

234,<?82 

Polk ,.... 

.  .237.6<^ 

BImev 

.,  16,812 

1848 

C-'sa 

..114.592 
...262.088 

Yandnreu. 

Hale 

Fremont 

Lincoln 

.  128.519 

1852 

Pierce 

..  2^829 
..276,«<H 
..863,804 

1856 

1860 

FUlmore 

124,604 

Buchanan 

Doufdaa. 

..195,878 
..803,829 
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The  result  of  the  presidential  election  in 
1860  was  followed  by  the  action  which  the 
Southern  leaders  had  determined  on  as  soon  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  should  have  been 
shown  by  an  election  to  be,  as  they  conceived, 
abidingly  hostile  to  the  Booth.  The  Northern 
vote  was  1,831,180  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  1,564,- 
151  for  tiie  other  candidates,  and  secession  was 
at  once  inaagnrated. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  convened  amidst  considerable  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  Union  on  the  part  of  all,  except 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who  truly 
declared  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  in- 
imical to  the  rights  of  the  South.  The  over- 
tares  of  the  Border  States  for  settlement  were 
regarded  by  some  as  political  tricks,  and  not 
serious  efforts  to  avert  a  real  danger. 

The  State  election  had  resulted  as  follows : 

fTh^  T.o<r{.].ffi«<i .  i  Senate. .  .HepnblicAns,  28 ;  Democrett,   9. 

The  Governor,  however,  in  his  Message  to 
the  Legislature,  which  met  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, urged  the  duty  of  all  national  Legislatures 
to  act  with  moderation  and  conciliation,  saying : 

'*  Let  New  York  set  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect ;  let  her  oppose  no  barrier,  ))ut  let  her 
Representatives  in  Congress  give  ready  support 
to  any  just  and  honorable  settlement ;  let  her 
stand  in  hostility  to  non^  but  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  all ;  live  up  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  cordially  unite  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  in  proclaiming  and 
enforcing  a  determination,  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  honored  and  the  Union  of  the  States  be 
preserved."  He  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
personal  liberty  bill,  and  also  suggested  that 
other  States  should  repeal  their  similar  laws. 

Tliese  views  of  the  Governor  were  not  re- 
sponded to  by  the  members.  They  were,  on 
tne  other  hand,  disposed  to  be  defiaut. 

In  the  Assembly  on  the  8d  Jan.,  Mr.  Robin- 
son introduced  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
all  the  territories  should  be  divided  into  two 
States,  and  that  tlie  question  of  slavery  should 
be  left  with  the  people.  The  Democrats,  so 
largely  in  the  minority  in  the  House,  held  a 
caucus,  and  agreed  warmly  to  support  the  reso- 
lution. The  majority  of  the  House  had,  how- 
ever, widely  different  views. 

On  Jan.  11  a  series  of  resolutions  was  pre- 
pared and  passed.  There  was  but  one  negative 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  two  in  the  lower  House. 
The  spirit  animating  them  is  manifested  in  the 
preamble  and  first  resolution : 

Whereas  the  insargent  State  of  Socitb  Carolina, 
after  seizing  the  post-offices,  custom-house,  moneys, 
and  fbrtifications  of  the  Federal  Ctovemmeut,  has,  by 
firing  into  a  vessel  ordered  by  the  Government  to  con- 
vey troops  and  provisions  to  Fort  Sumter,  virtually 
declared  war :  and,  whereas  the  forts  and  property 
of  the  United  States  (}ovemment  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana  hare  been  unlawfully  seized,  with  bos- 
tile  intentions;  and,  whereas  their  Senators  in  Con- 
gress avow  and  maintain  their  treasonable  acts ;  there- 
fore— 

Beeolvedf  That  the  Legislature  of  New  York  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Union,  and 


determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired ;  that  it  greets 
with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified,  and  patriotic  special 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  tender  him,  through  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  own  State  whatever  aid  in  men  and  money 
may  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws 
and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  Union,  which  has  con- 
ferred prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  American 
people,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by 
our  fathers,  we  are  ready  to  devote  our  fortunes,  our 
lives,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  following  despatch  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  President : 

ALBAjrr,  Jan.  11, 1861. 
To  Hie  Excellency,  Jamee  Buchanan,  JPreeident  qf  the 
United  States^  Waehington  City  : 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  oT  the 
concurrent  resolutions  of  that  body  adopted  this  day. 
tendering  the  aid  of  the  State  to  the  President  or 
the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.       I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  EDWIN  D.  MORGAN. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  States. 
The  defiant  tone  of  the  resolution  was  very 
unfavorable  in  its  efiTeots.  The  tender  of  men 
and  money  to  the  Administration  was  received 
with  great  indignation  in  Virginia  and  Georgia. 
The  formidable  nature  of  this  tender  was  subse- 
quently shown  in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  and  Public  Defence.  This 
certainly  could  not  have  flattered  the  State 
pride,  and,  compared  with  the  resolution,  at 
the  time,  must  have  occasioned  many  a  quiet 
smile.  It  appeared  that  the  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  State  who  were  uniformed,  well 
drilled,  and  nominally  equipped,  had  only  eight 
thousand  muskets  or  rifles  fit  for  immediate 
service.  The  remaining  twelve  thousand,  if 
called  into  action  at  once,  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  go.  The  State  was  nearly  as  des- 
titute of  cannon  as  of  muskets.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  field-pieces  were  all  she  could 
command.  But  Kew  York  has  since  vindicated 
her  military  reputation. 

The  alarm  in  the  public  mind  was  daily  be- 
coming more  intense.  The  fact  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  were  received  as  de- 
fiant, induced  more  conciliatory  action  oh  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  a  compromising  memo- 
rial received  an  immense  number  of  signatures, 
without  distinction  of  party,  and  was  forwarded 
on  Jan.  12  to  Congress.  The  following  is  an 
extract  containing  its  sentiment : 

"We  judge,  that  an  agreed  explanation  of  any  un- 
certain provisions  of  the  Constitution,  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Government  on  disputed 
questions,  and  an  adaptation  pf  it,  in  its  original  spipt, 
to  the  enlarged  dimensions  of  the  country,  would  sat- 
isfy all  the  honest  differences  among  our  country- 
men. 

Therefore,  we  pray  leave  to  suggest,  that  the  aasni^ 
ance  coupled  with  any  required  guarantees,  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  regulate,  without  interference 
from  any  quarter,  the  matter  of  slavery  in  their  bor- 
ders, of  the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
delivery  of  fugitives,  the  readjustment  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  these  subjects,  which  are  in  possible  con- 
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flict  with  it,  and  some  a4ju8tmcnt  of  the  rights  of 
all  the  Stat«8  of  the  Union  in  the  new  territory  ac- 
quired b^  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  by  an  ec^ui- 
table  divwion,  in  the  immediate  organisation  of  it  into 
States,  with  a  suitable  provision  tor  the  formation  of 
new  States  in  their  limits,  or  otherwi^,  would  em- 
brace all  that  is  claimed  on  any  part,  and  could  be 
arranged  without  concession  of  principle  on  any  part. 
Your  memorialists  humbly  pray,  that  such  measures, 
either  of  direct  legislation  or  of  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  may  be  speedily  adopted,  as  will  accom- 
plish the  objects  above  stated — which  they  are  assured 
will  restore  peace  to  their  agitated  couutry. 

This  memorial,  carrying  with  it  the  names 
of  the  leading  capitalists  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  tlie  State,  the  men  on  whom  ultimately 
the  Government  was  to  depend  for  its  means 
and  support,  was  forwarded  to  Washington  by 
A  large  delegation. 

Immediately  following  this  memorial,  was 
a  call  of  the  merchants  to  meet  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  18th  January.  The 
meeting  took  place  according  to  the  call,  was 
very  largely  attended,  and  the  following  me- 
morial to  Congress  was  almost  unanimouslj 
adopted: 

To  the  Senate  and  Bdu»e  of  Hivretentatives  of  t7u 
United  StaUt  of  America  in  Vongr«9%  : 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  respectAillr  showeth  :  That,  while 
sharing  in  common  witn  our  fellow-citizens,  the  gen- 
eral solicitude  at  the  dangers  which  are  now  threaten- 
ing the  peace  and  unity  of  our  country,  they  desire  to 
give  their  urgent  and  emphatic  expression  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  seems  to  exist  for  mutual  conciliation 
and  compromise ,  and  without  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  orthe  various  Questions  at  issue,  believing  that 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  of  the  United  Sta^s  as 
one  nation  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  es- 
tablishment or  rejection  of  this  or  that  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  ap- 
prove of  the  general  outlme  of  the  plan  of  compromise 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  Border  States : 

Your  memorialists  humbly  pray  that  such  measures 
may  be  speedily  adopted  by  Congress,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  present  difficulties,  as  will  embrace  sub- 
stantially the  plan  of  compromise  so  recommended  by 
the  Rcnrcsentalives  of  the  Border  States,  and  which, 
they  believe,  will  restore  tranquillity  and  peace  to  our 
own  distracted  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered 
and  unanimously  adopted ; 

Betohedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cir- 
culate the  foregoing  memorial  for  signatures,  and  to 
have  the  city,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  the  State  cau- 
Tassed  for  that  purpose. 

Bcsohed,  That  a  committee  of  our  most  influential 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  beappoiuted,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  to  take  charge  of  the  me- 
morial when  signed,  and  forward  or  present  the  same 
at  Washington,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem 
most  judicious,  using  their  influence  for  the  settlement 
of  the  existing  national  difficulties. 

Mesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  call  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting  be  forwarded  to  each  of  tnc  Sena- 
tors and  Rcpresenuitives  of  this  State  in  Congress, 
and  also  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  our  State  Legislature. 

These  endeavors,  added  to  demonstrations  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  with  those  of  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  produced  many  and  ear- 
nest efforts  at  compromise  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 


ernment. Among  the  efforts  was  that  of  th« 
Border  States  for  a  Peace  Convention, 

On  the  24th  Jan.,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
received  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  inviting  such  States  as 
woula  "unite  with  her  in  the  earnest  effort  to 
a(^ust  the  unhappy  controversies,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed, 
and  consistently  with  its  principles,  so  as  to  af- 
ford adequate  guai-antees  to  the  slave  States  for 
the  security  of  their  rights,  to  app4»int  a>mmis- 
sioners  to  meet  hers  on  the  4th  of  the  fuUowing 
month,  in  Washington,  to  consider  and  agree, 
if  practicable,  upon  some  suitable  adjustment." 

The  Governor  accordingly  recommended  the 
appointment  of  five  citizens  of  the  State,  to 
meet  those  of  Virginia  and  other  States.  On 
Feb.  1,  the  Legislature,  after  many  discussions 
and  delays,  selected  commissioners  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  they  were  required  to  take  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  miless  a  majority  of  the 
non  slaveholding  States  were  represented. 

The  Convention  met  Feb.  4,  at  Washington, 
and  on  the  1st  March  agreed  to  a  plan  of  com- 
promise.   (See  Peace  Conferenxe.) 

The  news  of  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  created 
much  excitement  at  Albany.  Despatches  were 
received,  announcing  the  result,  and  saying  that 
a  general  feeling  of  \(^  and  satisfaction  existed 
in  Washington.  This  feeling  was,  however, 
not  participated  in  by  the  Legislature  at  Al- 
bany, and  one  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Field,  was 
much  blamed  for  not  being  present,  and  giving 
the  casting  vote  of  the  delegation  against  the 
measure. 

While  the  debates  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Couven- 
tiim  were  proceeding,  an  immense  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  Jan.  28,  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York.  The  speakers  were  among  the 
most  eminent  orators  of  both  parties,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  as  follows  : 

Betolvtdf  That  the  people  of  New  York  send  three 
Commissioners  to  the  Conventions  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi ;  and  that  such  commissioners  be  in- 
structed to  proceed  immediately  to  socb  States,  and 
to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  said  States 
in  regard  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  restore 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  Union.  And  to  re- 
port to  the  people  of  this  city  at  the  earUest  practicable 
moment. 

The  question  was  loudly  called  for  and  car- 
ried unanimou>ly.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  then  named  as  Commissioners,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  unanimous  cheers  of  the  audience : 
James  T.  Brady,  Cornelius  K.  Garrison,  Apple- 
ton  Oaksmitli. 

At  nearly  the  same  time,  when  all  parties 
were  striving  to  do  something  to  avert  the 
evils  that  were  impending  over  the  country, 
a  call  was  made  by  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  a  Convention,  of  four  dele- 
gates from  each  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  Al- 
bany on  the  81>t  of  January. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  the  call,  on 
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tbe  81st  of  Janaarj,  at  11  ▲.  v.,  in  Albanj, 
and  was  very  fully  attended.  The  Chairman, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  said :  "  The  people  of  the  State 
demand  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  led  to  disunion.  .  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  conciliation, 
concession,  compromise.  While  yet  the  pillars 
of  our  political  temple  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  used  to  reconstruct  the 
edifice.  The  popular  sentiment  is  daily  gath- 
ering strength,  and  will  overwhelm  in  its  prog- 
ress alike  tliose  who  seek  to  stam  it  on  the  frail 
plank  of  party  platforms,  and  those  who  labor 
to  pervert  it  to  mere  party  advantaj^e. 

**  If  those  who  are  intrusted  with  political 
power  will  not  act  in  accordance  with  this  per- 
vading public  sentiment,  let  them,  at  least, 
sabmit  the  qnestion  to  a  airect  vote  <»f  the  peo- 
ple. Their  voice  will  be  omnipotent  here,  and  if 
it  be  raised  in  time  it  may  be  effectual  elsewhere." 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  venerable 
ex-Chancellor  Walworth,  ex-Governor  Sey- 
mour, A.  Belmont,  late  U.  8.  Minister  to  the 
Hague,  and  other  most  noted  public  men  of 
the  State.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
resolutions  unanimously  approved : 

1.  Rssolted^  That  the  crisis  into  which  the  coantry 
has  been  throwD  by  the  cooflict  of  sectional  pussiuna, 
and  which  has  already  resulted  in  the  declared  seces- 
sion of  six  States,  and  the  threatened  cofiperation  of 
nearljr  all  the  other  States  of  the  South  with  them, 
the  seizure  of  Qovemment  property  and  of  the  Federal 
defences— the  confronting  of  the  disaffected  States  and 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the  attitude  and  with 
the  armament  of  Civil  War— is  of  such  a  nature  as, 
raising  all  patriotic  citizens  above  the  considerations 
of  party,  should  impel  them  to  the  sacriticcs  by  which 
alone  these  calamities  may  be  averted  or  their  further 
progress  arrested. 

S.  R$tol9^^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
the  worst  and  most  ineffective  argument  that  can  be 
addressed  by  the  Confederacy  or  its  adhering  members 
to  the  secedmg  States,  is  civil  war.  Civil  war  will  not 
nator^  the  Ufixon^  hut  will  d^tfU^  fortver^  iU  recoil' 
ttrucUon. 

8.  Besolcedt  That  we  can  look  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  and  the  rcinvigoration  of  the  Constitution, 
only  to  the  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
ana  concession  in  which  they  were  founded  ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  pending  difficulties 
which  doea  not  render  it  proper  to  adjust  them  by 
compromises  such  as,  by  the  practice  of  our  Govern- 
ment, have  been  resorted  to  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims,  even  with  foreign  nations.  That  while 
oar  Qovemment,  believing  its  title  to  the  territories 
in  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the 
Union,  which  were  given  up  to  Great  Britain,  was 
clear  and  unquestionable,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  people  from  the  evils  of  war,  surrendered  a  por- 
tion of  our  original  territory  and  also  a  part  of  the 
Loniaiana  purchase,  exceeding  in  value  all  the  domain 
which  the  South  demands,  in  joint  occupation — having 
conceded  thus  much  to  a  foreign  nation  in  the  interest 
of  peace — it  would  be  monstrous  to  refuse  to  settle 
claims  between  the  people  of  our  own  land,  and  avert 
destruction  from  our  common  country  by  a  similar 
eompromise. 

4.  BeaoUed^  That,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis- 
solntion  of  this  Union  can  only  be  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Border  States,  it  is  our  duty  to  support  them  in  their 
patriotic  efforts  to  adjust  those  controversies.  And 
maamoch  aa  these  questions  grow  out  of  the  acquisitioo 


of  territories  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  in  regard  to  which  the  people  of  the  South  believe 
that  they  yre  entitled  tu  a  juiut  occupuncy,  in  person 
and  property,  under  the  Coustitution  and  by  the  deci- 
aion  of  the  Courts :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  dom- 
inant par^  at  the  North  datm  that  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded therefh>m,  it  is  eminentl;^  fit  tbat  we  should 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  loyal  men  in  the  Border  States, 
to  dispose  of  this  question  by  one  of  those  measures  of 
compromise  in  the  spirit  of  which  the  Constitution  was 
founded,  and  by  which  all  territorial  .questions  have 
from  time  to  time  been  settled. 

5.  lUsolced,  Tbat  inasmuch  as  the  political  convul- 
sions which  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  country, 
were  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  last  election, 
and  their  continuance  will  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  our  citizens,  involving  the  ruin  of  our 
commercial  and  laboring  classes,  and  possibly  carry- 
ing the  desolation  of  civil  war  into  the  homes  of  our 
citizens,  we  hold  that  it  is  their  right  to  be  heard  in 
regard  to  the  adjustment  of  these  difficulties,  (which, 
in  our  opinion,  can  at  present  best  be  settled  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Crittenden  proposition  or  some  other 
measure  acceptable  to  the  Border  States,)  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  prepare,  in  behalf 
of  this  Convention,  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, urging  them  to  submit  the  Crittenden  com- 
promise to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day. 

Early  in  February,  the  delegation  appointed 
at  tlie  merchants^  meeting,  Jan.  17,  proceeded 
to  Washington,  with  a  monster  petition  from 
New  York,  with  40,000  signatures,  praying  for 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a  number 
of  ways  the  people  manifested  their  earnest 
anxiety  for  peace. 

The  desire  to  avoid  every  semblance  of  irri- 
tation and  ill-feeling  was  manifested  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  Tliis  was  by  discountenancing  those 
persons  through  whose  agency  the  Northern 
sentiment  had  acquired  the  appearance  of  a 
hostility  to  the  South,  incompatible  with  its 
continuance  in  the  Union. 

At  Syracuse,  Jan.  80,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Convention  Ilall  to  denounce  slavery,  but  was 
turned  into  a  Union  meeting  for  the  support  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  by  peace  only  the  Union 
could  be  preserved,  and  the  Abolitionists  were 
driven  from  the  Hull. 

On  the  3d  of  Febniaiy,  the  Hon.  Ira  ITarris 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Seward,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Cabinet 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  Governor  received 
from  the  President  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  pro- 
nosing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  tlie  State  Legislatures,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  that  instrument,  in  the  fi»llowing 
language :  **  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to 
the  Constitntion  which  will  authorize  or  give 
to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere, 
within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institntlons 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor 
or  service,  by  the  laws  of  said  State." 

This  amendment,  if  it  had  been  cordially 
adopted  by  three-fourths^of  the  States,  would 
have  shown  a  desire  to  conciliate,  although  it 
was  of  no  practical  value  whatever. 
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Inasmach,  however,  as  no  State  passed  it  at 
that  time,  it  rather  confirmed  the  sentiment  of 
hostility  than  modified  it.  Public  feeling  was, 
however,  in  favpr  of  some  mode  of  compromise. 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  police  of  New  York 
seized  88  boxes,  of  muskets,  shipped  for  Sa- 
vannah on  the  steamer  Monticello,  in  New 
York,  and  deposited  them  in  the  State  arsenal 
in  New  York  City.  On  Saturday,  the  2d  of 
February,  Messrs.  D.  0.  Hodgkins  &  Sons,  of 
Macon,  citizens  of  Georgia,  produced  at  the 
Executive  oflSce  satisfactory  evidence  that  200 
of  said  guns  belonged  to  them  as  their  individual 
property,  (the  others  were  said  to  belong  to 
Alabama,)  and  claimed  of  Governor  Brown  the 
protection  of  the  State,  of  which  they  were 
citizens,  against  the  seizure.  The  Governor 
immediately  wrote  to  Governor  Morgan,  and 
telegraphed  the  letter,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  guns  thus  seized  to  G.  B. 
Lamar,  of  New  York,  whom  he  named  as  his 
agent  to  receive  them.  The  Governor  waited 
till  the  following  Monday  evening,  and  still  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  his  demand.  He  then  tele- 
graphed the  operator  of  the  line  at  Albany,  N. 
1.,  to  know  whether  his  despatch  to  Crovemor 
Morgan  had  been  received  and  delivered  to 
him.  The  operator  replied  that  it  had.  Gov. 
Brown  then  waited  till  half-past  nine  o'clock 
Tuesday  night,  and  still  received  no  response 
from  Gov.  Morgan. 

He  then  determined  upon  reprisals,  and  there- 
fore issued  to  Col.  Jackson  the  following  order, 
directing  the  seizure  of  the  vessels  named : 

MiLLEBaBTiLLE,  Ga^  Feb.  6.  9i  p.  M.  S 
I  have  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  the 
prompt  delivery  to  my  agent,  for  D.  C.  Hodffkins  ^ 
Sons,  citizens  of  this  State,  of  toeirguns,  seized  by  the 
police  of  New  York,  on  board  the  Monticello,  and  de- 
posited in  the  arsenal  of  that  State.  The  demand  has 
been  delivered  to  him.  He  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
and  has  made  no  reply.  I  am  determined  to  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
against  all  such  lawless  violence,at  all  hazards.  In  doing 
80 1  will,  if  necessary,  meet  force  by  force.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  in  this  case  to  order  a  reprisal.  You  wil  1  therefore 
direct  Colonel  Lawton  to  order  out  sufficient  military 
force  and  seize  and  hold,  subject  to  my  order,  every 
ship  now  in  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  belonsins  to 
citizens  of  New  York.  When  the  property  of  which 
our  citizens  have  been  robbed  is  returned  to  them,  then 
the  ships  will  be  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
who  own  them.  JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

Col.  H.  R.  Jacksox,  Aide-de-Camp,  Savannah,  Ga. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  there  were  seized' 
the  barks  Adjuster  and  D.  Golden  Murray: 
brigs  W.  R.  Kibby  and  Golden  Lead,  and 
Bchooner  Julia  A.  Hallock. 

A  reply,  sent  by  Gov.  Morgan,  was  received 
by  Gov.  Brown  after  the  seizure  of  the  vessels. 
Meantime  the  owners  of  the  ships  seized  made 
application  to  Gov.  Morgan  for  redress.  He 
replied  as  follows : 

Statb  of  New  York,  Exicitttte  Dkpartmewt,  1 
Albany,  February  9, 1861.     f 
Qentlembn  :  I  received,  this  morning,  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  you,  suting  that  your  "  barque  Ad- 
juster had  been  seized  in  Savannah  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Georgia,  on  account  of  arms  detained 


in  New  York,"  and  asking  to  be  informed  "  how  ta 
proceed,  under  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  and  detention." 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  can  only  say  that  jonr 
remedy  is  through  the  United  States  Courts,  or,  if  yoa 
so  elect,  through  the  Courts  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
within  whose  limits  the  offence  of  which  yoa  oomplmin, 
is  stated  to  have  been  committed.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  executive  authority  of  New  York  can  render 
you  no  assistance,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  law 
of  this  State  has  been  infringed;  and  because  the 
wrong  was  not  perpetrated  within  its  jarisdiction.  If, 
as  you  state,  omcials  or  citizens  of  Georgia  have  de- 
tained your  vessels  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the 
allejged  seizure  of  certain  arms  by  the  oflSoers  of  the 
police  of  New  York,  the  tribunals  of  that  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  presumed,  will  determine 
the  acta  as  entirely  unjustifiable,  and  will  afford  yoa 
ample  redress  for  any  loss  by  detention  or  otherwise 
which  you  may  suffer.  If  your  vessel  is  delated  for 
anj  other  reason  than  that  suspected  by  you,  it  is  but 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Courts  of  Savannah  will  ex- 
amine into  the  facts  with  that  impartiality  which  should 
characterize  all  judicial  proceedings. 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  if  the  detention  of  the 
Adjuster  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  (Georgia,  it  is  equally  unjustifiable,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  Federal 
authorities  will  obtain  full  reparation  for  you  for  any 
damages  you  mav  sustain ;  it  not,  then  toe  Generu 
Government  itself,  which  owes  you  protection  in  re- 
turn for  your  allegiance,  is  thereby  under  the  fullest 
obligation  to  indemnify  you. 

Very  respectfully  yours,       E.  D.  MORGAN. 

Messrs.  Funch  A  Mbidche,  New  York. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  the  following 
despatch  was  sent: 

New  Yoxk,  Feb.  »,  186L 
To  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Bbown  : 

The  arms  have  been  put  at  the  command  of  the 
owners  here ;  please  release  all  vessels. 

G.  B.  LAMAR. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  despatch  the 
Governor  immediately  issued  the  following 
order  to  Col.  Jackson : 

ExEccrrvE  Pepaetmeict,  \ 

MlLLEI>GBVILI.B,  Feb.  9,  9  p.  M.       t 

I  have  just  received  a  despatch  from  G.  B.  Lamar, 
my  agent  in  New  York,  stating  that  the  arms  have 
been  put  at  the  commands  of  the  owners.  The  object 
for  which  the  seizure  was  made  having  been  accom- 

Elisbed,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
avine   been  vindicated,  you  will   order  the  vessels 
seizea  to  be  immediately  released. 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 
To  Col.  Henrt  R.  Jackson,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Governor  Brown  then  returned  to  Mr.  Lamar, 
at  New  York,  the  following  despatch ; 

EXECUTTVE  DBPAETmWT,       \ 
MiLLKDGBVILLE,  Feb.  9,  9  P.  M.  f 

The  object  of  the  seizure  having^  been  accomplished, 
and  the  nshts  of  our  citizens  havmg  been  vindicated, 
I  have  ordered  the  release  of  the  vessels. 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

To  G.  B.  Lamab,  New  York. 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  had  been  five  weeks 
in  power,  and  had  made  no  movement.  The 
congressional  elections  of  Conpeciicnt  and 
Rh^e  Island  had  taken  place  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  the  Democrats  had  gained  fonr 
members.  The  elections  elsewhere  were  giv- 
ing indications  of  reaction.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  exhausted  of  supplies, 
and  a  surrender,  until  the  national  afikira 
should  be  adjusted,  or  forcible  reinforcement 
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could  no  longer  be  deferred.  An  armament  left 
New  York  early  in  April,  and  the  crisis  came  on 
the  15th. 

On  the  fell  of  Fort  Sumter  the  Governor  re- 
ceived the  proclamation  of  the  President,  calling 
for  76,000  militia.  The  quota  of  New  York  was 
18,000.  He  immediately  communicated  it  to 
the  Legislature,  and  in  a  few  hours  an  act  was 
passed,  which  conferred  large  powers  on  the 
Governor,  and  authorized  the  enrolment  of 
30,000  men,  for  two  years  instead  of  three 
months,  and  appropriated  $8,000,000. 

The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
troops  to  rendezvous  at  Elmira  and  New  York 
City.  One  of  the  board  of  oflScers  went  to 
Washington,  and  obtained  the  acceptance  of  the 
surplus  21  regiments,  and  marching  orders  were 
sent  on  the  16th  to  the  regiments  in  New  York 
to  proceed  to  Washington.  Large  contracts 
were  immediately  made  for  supplies. 

April  24,  an  agentof  the  State  left  for  Europe 
with  a  letter  of  credit  for  $500,000,  with  which 
to  purchase  arms.  19,000  Enfield  rifles  were 
landed  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $876,000.  On 
the  25th  of  May  the  authorized  80,000  men  had 
been  raised,  and  by  the  12th  of  JuW  they  had 
been  organized  into  88  regiments,  officered,  and 
despatched  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Orders  and  rules  were  immediately  issued, 
placing  under  the  control  of  the  military  board 
of  the  State  the  regimental  and  field-oflicers, 
and  parts  of  regiments  were  thereby  consoli- 
dated, or  transferred  to  complete  the  commands 
of  officers  by  whom  they  had  not  been  raised. 

There  were  accepted,  in  addition,  from  the 
Union  Defence  Committee  in  New  York,  10 
regiments.  By  the  1st  of  July,  the  New  York 
troops  in  the  field  numbered  as  follows : 

Three-months  Mimia 8,300 

Three-jreari  Militia 3,400 

Two-years  Voluntocra 80,000 

Throe-years  Volunteera 6,000 

Total  New  York  troop* 40,700 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  demand  for  troops,  and  the  Governor, 
without  addition^  authority  from  the  Legis- 
lature, which  was  not  in  session,  issued  a  proc* 
lamation  for  26,000  three-years  troops.  The 
Federal  Government  was  to  "supply  the  money 
necessary  to  raise  and  equip  them.  October  1, 
the  (mota  of  the  State  was  raised  to  100,000, 
and  Nov.  6  to  120,000  men.  September  7,  there 
was  paid  by  the  State  Paymaster,  General  Van 
Buren,  to  40  regiments,  $287,490.63  for  services 
between  the  mustering  of  the  regiments  into 
the  State  service  and  their  transfer  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  due  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  say  there  was  no  re- 
laxation in  their  efiforts  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  Government.  The  civil  authorities,  pri- 
vate associations,  and  individuals  were  as  ready 
and  prompt  in  their  measures  at  the  close  of  the 
year  as  when  the  war  commenced.  The  drain 
upon  their  resources  for  men  and  money  had 
apparently  made  no  diminution. 


Th$  oggr^aU  nwnhtr  of  voluntsin  fymiihsd  vp  U 
January  1, 1H62. 


Arm  or  Ssrtici- 

1 

i 
1 
I 

i 

*2 

11 

88 
10 

1 

Hilitia  rogimentt  erJIsted  for  8  moDths 
V«4untoer  reg'U  orK»ted  (Infantry) 

Do.           do.       do.       (cavalry) 

IH).      bat  tarn*  do.       (cavalry) 

Do.      reg'ta      do.       (artHlerj) 

Do.      battal'ni  do.       (artillery). .... 

Do.      batterie«  do.       (artillery) 

Do.      regft        do.       (eofflneera)  . . . 

*i 

7,83i 

73,713 

8,406 

387 

1,132 
856 

Do.      recket  battalion.... 

1 

168 

Do.      incomplole  organizatlona    rtiU 
in  the  State 

14,283 
11,000 
120  301 

Rocmlta  for  rogimenti  In  the  field,  e«U« 
mated  at 

Total 

(^  4112 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordnance 
and  small-arms  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and 
in  the  arsenals  of  the  State,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1862: 


DSKKIPTIOSr. 


NIne-pounder 

Carriage 

Umber 

Caisson 

Bix-pounder j- 

Garrlage 

'Limber 

Caisson 

Twenty-four  pound  howitzer  . . . 

Carriage 

Limber 

Caisson 

Twelve-pound  howitzer. 

Carrln|(e 

Limber , 

Caisson 

Mountain  howitzer 

Carriage,  limber  and  caisson .... 

Twenty -pound  Parrott's    rifled 
cannon 

Battery  wagons. 

Forges. 

Ten-pounder    ParrotCs     rifled 
cannon 

Carriages,  twelve  pounds 

Limber 

Caisson 

Artillery  sabres 

Artillery  swords 

NoD-^ommissioned    officcn' 
swords 

Cavalry  sabres 

Carbines 

Percussion  muskets  and  bayo- 
nets  

Flmt  muskets  and  bayonets  .... 

Flint  rifles 

Percnw'n"  rinew 


1,605 

1,298 

176 

24,168 

788 

100 

7,841 


Of  the  New  Tork  troops  who  entered  the  field, 

there  were  killed  in  battle  up  to  January,  1862. .  270 

Died  from  natural  causes 360 

Made  prisoners  of  war 660 

lIonora>>ly  discharged 2,700 

Discharged  by  error  in  United  SUtes  muster. 1,600 

Discharge  by  court-martial 140 

Absen t  without  leave,  and  desertions 8,300 

Unaccounted  for 000 

Dlschargk^  by  expiration  of  time  of  service  (three- 

montha  militia) 7,344 

In  the  field  December  31, 1861 89,034 

K  there  he  added  to  the  latter  the  volunteers 
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Btai  in  the  State,  an  avaflable  force  of  103,807 
is  showD. 

It  was  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  fore* 
going  aggregate,  at  least  2,600  men  were  drawn 
from  New  York  and  mustered  into  organizations 
not  enumerated  above. 

This  force  was  scattered  over  nine  States,  in 
43  different  brigades,  and  under  12  generals  of 
division. 

The  New  York  troops  have  taken  part  in 
every  engagement  on  land  during  the  year,  c&st 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  south  of  Washington. 
They  have  enriched  the  soil  of  six  States  with 
their  blood. 

To  aid  the  immense  work  of  organizing  and 
forwarding  the  troops,  General  Wool  moved  liis 
head-quarters,  April  21,  from  Troy  to  the  Astor 
Eouse.  On  tlie  28th  of  April  he  was  peremp- 
torily ordered  back  to  Troy,  on  the  singular 
plea  of  his  infirmities,  although  he  held  official 
command  at  Fortress  Monroe  long  afterwards. 

May  8,  Gen.  J.  A.  Dix  was  appointed  ma- 
jor-general, and  May  16  James  S.  Wads  worth, 
of  Genesee,  was  appointed  mojor-general — a 
gentleman  of  large  wealth,  great  public  spirit 
and  energy,  but  without  military  experience. 
He  had  been,  in  July,  1860,  tendered  the  nom- 
ination as  Governor  of  New  York,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  Governor  Morgan,  and  he  was  made 
one  of  the  two  major-generals  of  Now  York. 

At  the  clnse  of  the  year  it  became  apparent, 
that,  although  all  the  States  had  been  very 
active  in  mustering  troops  into  the  service  of  . 
the  Government,  the  means  of  payment  must 
come  from  New  York.  In  making  requisitions 
for  the  men,  the  calls  were  necessarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  population  or  number  of  fighting 
men  in  each  State.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised all  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  The 
census  compiled  at  Washington  furnished  the 
number  of  the  people,  and  also  the  number  of 
those  of  the  military  age.  If  the  whole  is  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  service  reported  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  result  is  as  follows; 

PepaUtitm.  18— 4«  In  •nna. 

New  York 3.887,542  766,344  113,027 

Other  States  north 15.435,138        3,033,666  627,610 

Total 19,322,680       3,800,000  640,637 

Tliis  levy  .is  a  very  large  one,  no  less  than 
every  sixth  able-bodied  man.  The  mustering 
of  men  was,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
undertaking,  since  it  is  very  evident,  where  the 
population  is  composed  in  great  numbers  of 
mechanics  and  manufacturers,  who  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  fact  of  war,  that  to 
employ  these  is  a  great  advantage,  and  no  real 
hardship  beyond  the  cost  of  blood.  The  pay  in 
the  army,  $13  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  al- 
lowance to  families,  and  other  provisions  by 
States,  towns,  and  counties,  was  such  as  to 
make  it  a  change  for  the  better  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  men.  In 
some  cases,  the  pay  over  rations  amoiyited  to 
more  than  $20  per  month.  It  is  evident,  that 
where  a  State  has  a  large  number  of  men  in  the 
field,  drawing  pay  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, which  pay  is  remitted  to  the  families  and 
friends,  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  wealth,  al- 
though not  so  beneficial  as  when  those  persons 
are  actually  producing  wealth  at  home.  The 
great  question  was  the  means  of  payment.  Who 
was  to  advance  the  money  to  pay  all  these 
troops?  these  $2,000,000  per  day  estimated  by 
the  department?  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  borrowed  in 
the  course  of  the  year : 

Loans 1860,000,000 

Advanced  by  >iew  Yurk 210,000,000 

Without  this  advance  of  the  capitalists  of 
New  York,  there  had  been  no  movements  of 
troops  or  purchase  of  arms.  The  perils  of  the 
operation  were  well  appreciated.  Foreign  cap- 
italists withdrew  their  confidence  on  the  ground 
that  the  future  payment  of  the  debt  was  doubt- 
fuL  If,  said  they,  the  Union  is  dissolved,  who  is 
to  pay  ?  If  it  is  restored,  will  the  ten  millions 
southern  and  the  eight  millions  western  farmers 
vote  to  tax  themselves  and  their  children  for- 
ever to  repay  this  money  to  certain  capitalists  ? 

Boston  reduced  the  quota  of  its  advance  from 
80  to  20  per  cent.  New  York  had  no  doubts  or 
hesitation.  Its  devotion  was  superior  to  all, 
and  it  took  not  only  its  own,  but  that  which 
Boston  had  rejected. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  the  nation  was 
startled  and  surprised  at  the  receipt  of  a  cir- 
cular from  the  Secretary  of  State,  advising  the 
placing  of  New  York  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
foreign  enemies.  Governor  Morgan  immediate- 
ly responded,  and  was  referred  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  with  whom  a  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  opened. 

In  October,  the  Bark  Eelen  Augusta  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Hayti  with  113  black 
emigrants,  of  whom  one  half  had  been  bom 
in  the  States.  Their  object  was  to  become 
cotton  cultivators  there. 

The  Fall  elections  of  the  State  of  New  York 
presented  no  very  animated  feeling.  The  one 
absorbing  sentiment  of  the  public  was  in  relation 
to  the  war,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  there 
was  no  division  of  opinion.  But  the  public  dis- 
pleasure was  manifest  against  the  most  demon- 
strative of  those  who  opposed  all  settlement. 

The  vote  for  State  officers  was  as  follows  in 
November,  1£61 : 


State  Officers. 

Secretary  of  Slate 

Comptroller 

Attorney  General 

Trcasaror 

Engineer 

Pri  pon  - 1 1'  epcctor 
Jndgra^  Court  of 

Appeals 

Canal  Comm'r... 
Canal      Commie- 

e^onVs  Vacancy 


Ballnrd 297,428 

RoMneon.... 296,855, 
Dickinson... 295,809, 

Uwls 296,709 

Taylor 294,422 

Tappen 291,867 

Wright 276,901 

Allcrger 290,9441 


Draninitle. 


Jonca 189,71« 

Scott 167,408 

Champliu.. 188^1 
Willlamp... 188,774 
Richmond..  188,607 
Rhodes..... 188,208 

Comstock.. 198,74a 
Lord 178,74« 


Bmce 179,691! Wriirht  ....198,583 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  The  city  of  New  York, 
which  mainly  through  its  geographical  position 
has  become  the  metropolis  of  the  conntry,  has 
risen  to  be  the  first  city  of  the  New  World,  and 
has  developed  a  growth  more  rapid  than  even 
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ihe  marrellons  increase  of  the  whole  oation.  ntiinbers  in  each  ward,  hy  the  National  censni 

The  popnlaticm  of  the  city  proper  has  quad-  for  each  decade,  and  by  the  State  census  for 

rapled  in  thirty  years,  and  in  so  doing  has  each  five    intermediate  years,  have   been  as 

spread  northerly  upon  Manhattan  Island.    Tlie  follows : 


POPULATION  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


issa 

ISSOi 

1840. 

1S45. 

is5a 

1S65. 

1860. 

WAXoa. 

White. 

Colored. 

^7^- 

M*l«. 

F«««I#. 

Male.    r.«*l«. 

1 

11,881 

10,880 

10,629 

12,280 

19,754 

18,468 

9,165 

8,107 

68 

68 

17,878 

2 

8.208 

7.549 

6.894 

6,962 

6,655 

8,249 

1,437 

1,003 

47 

20 

2,601 

8 

9.509 

10,8S4 

11581 

11,900 

10.855 

7,909 

1,970 

1,768 

22 

2 

8,757 

4 

12,700 

16,489 

15,770 

21,000 

28.350 

22.&9S 

12,152 

9,776 

48 

19 

21,994 

t 

17,722 

18,495 

19,159 

20,862 

22,666 

21,617 

10,&16 

10,126 

652 

144 

22,887 

6 

18.570 

16,827 

17,198 

19.848 

24,698 

25,562 

13,819 

18,048 

146 

188 

26,696 

7 

15  878 

21,481 

22,989 

25,556 

82,690 

84,422 

ii>,7ao 

^0,121 

69 

S2 

89.982 

8 

20,729 

28,570 

29,078 

80,900 

84  612 

84  052 

17,718 

1S,T75 

1,201 

1,657 
256 

89,406 

9 

22,S10 

20,618 

24,795 

80  907 

40,667 

89.982 

20,664 

23,297 

1C8 

44,8S5 

10 

16483 

20,926 

29,026 

20  998 

28,816 

28.878 

14411 

14,895 

89 

118 

29,004 

11 

14.915 

26,845 

17,052 

27,250 

48759 

62,979 

20,165 

80.181 

99 

133 

89,571 

12 

11,S03 

24,487 

11,653 

18  879 

10,451 

17.C56 

14,819 

18,876 

186 

12s 

27,958 

18 

12  59S 

17,180 

18  517 

22,411 

2S246 

26  507 

16.189 

1G,16C 

2C7 

2?5 

82,917 

14 

14,2S3 

17,806 

20,285 

21,108 

25,190 

24,754 

12,966 

14.049 

441 

634 

2a,oso 

15 

.. 

18,202 

17,755 

19,422 

22,564 

24  046 

12,429 

14,830 

832 

446 

27,587 

16 

22,273 

40,850 

62  882 

89,828 

20,748 

93,799 

289 

800 

A176 

11 

18,619 

27,147 

48.766 

60.548 

85,055 

87,590 

127 

IM 

73.958 

IS 

,, 

.. 

81,546 

89,415 

25,244 

81.614 

128 

276 

67,462 

19 

•  • 

,, 

18,46J 

17,866 

18.798 

18,t99 

208 

827 

2a259 

20 

,, 

,, 

47,055 

81,686 

84,855 

628 

648 

67,512 

21 

, 

,, 

, , 

27.014 

22,165 

26  494 

165 

213 

49,017 

22 

.. 

•• 

22,605 

81,812 

29.7C7 

70 

76 

61,725 

Total. 

902,ftS9 

270,0i» 

812,710 

871.228 

615,547 

629.810 

896,900 

406,273 

6,891  1  7,061 

80^651 

BUckweirt  Island.. 

4,581 

Iacr8«B6 

from  1S8( 

►  to  1885.. 

.    67.500 

Word's  Wand 

773 

M 

«       ISK 
"       1*4; 

"        IS-M 
"       13\ 

i  Ui  1840.. 
)  to  1845.. 
y  to  1850... 

.    42,^ 
.    68,518 
.  144,824 
.  114.2C8 
.  17^841 

Ik'dloe's  h 
ElUs'  I»lan 
Oovernor'i 
Handairt 

>land 

H 

M 

d 

U 

i  Island... 

696 

u 

)  to  1855.. 

Island 

1,058 

u 

J  to  1S60.. 

^^ 

Pop.  of  New  York 

Connty 

818,662 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  city  embracing  Brooklyn,  as  compared  with 
the  nnmbers  of  the  whole  while  ptipiilation  of 
the  Union  during  the  present  century,  from 
official  retnrns : 


Ybaes. 

WholA  WbiM 

N»w  Y«rk. 

proportion  vt 
N.w  Yok. 

1800 

4,412,911 
6,048,450 
8,100,067 
10  857397 
14  575,998 
19,688,069 
27,280,070 

68,737 
100,775 
180.891 
215,049 
845,948 
648.165 
1,087,702 

l-70th. 

15^10 

l-60th. 

1820  ■ 

1  62d. 

1880 

1-50  th. 

1S40 

l-40th. 

IfeftO  

l-30th. 

1860 

l-25th. 

The  influence  of  railroads  has  been  to  cause 
the  extension  of  dwellings  very  rapidly  into  the 


surrounding  counties  during  the  past  ten  years ; 
hence  great  numbers  who  are  dnily  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York,  and  form  part  of  its 
commercial  activity,  are  carried  to  their  homes 
witliin  a  circle  of  thirty  miles'  radius,  and  are, 
consequently,  not  numbered  in  the  city  popu- 
lation. Nevertheless,  the  prof)ortion  that  does 
reside  in  the  city  has  been  carried  up  from  one- 
seventieth  of  ail  the  white  population  in  the 
Union  to  one-twenty-fifth  in  1860.  This  in- 
crease of  population  is  an  index  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  health  in  the  city,  which,  according 
to  the  official  returns  for  1860,  holds  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  to  the  whole  wealth  of  tlie 
country  and  State : 


BaTIO  or  AiSBSaMEKTB. 

RO.U 

Ponooal. 

Toul. 

TTnlted  States  assessed  values 

187  006  756,5^ 

1,069  658  OSO 

898,538,619 

$4,081,661,050 
820,606  Ji58 
178,687,686 

$41.0S8,417,r>6 

Kew  York  State    **           "     

1,890,461,688 

"           City     "           "     

677,280,656 

The  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  city  is  thus 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  population,  which 
has  undergone  so  great  an  increase  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  projfress  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  city  up  to  1880  was  such  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, with  the  large  command  of  business 
wliich  the  city  possessed,  and  the  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  fuel,  and  f  )od  which  were 
ebenply  brought  to  it,  that  it  must  soon  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  island. 

The   dwellings   of  the   population   spread 


towards  the  upper  wards,  while  the  lower 
were  more  devoted  to  business  purposes.  What 
were  formerly  the  aristocratic  resting  places 
of  the  Knickerbockers,  have  become  occupied 
by  substantial  warehouses,  and  the  farms  and 
country  seats  of  these  old  residents  have  be- 
come sites  for  blocks  of  palaces,  the  centres  of 
fashion  and  display.  By  this  process,  the  owners 
of  moderate  farms  became  the  landed  million- 
aires of  the  city.  This  evident  tendency  pro- 
moted attention  to  **  up-town  "  lots,  and  in  18»30 
there  commenced  that  season  of  reul  estate  spec- 
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nlation  which  carried  property  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  island  to  exorbitant  prices  in  1836.  The 
reaction  then  commenced,  and  the  year  1848 
gave  the  lowest  point  for  real  estate  values. 
The  general  business  of  the  city  then  began  to 
recover,  and  the  course  was  upwards  with  a 
steady  progress.  The  foreign  famine  of  1847- 
^48  gave  a  great  impulse  to  business,  and  was 
followed  by  a  large  immigration  and  the  succes- 
sive opening  of  railroads,  each  adding  to  the 
commerce,  which  new  lines  of  steamboats  still 
further  helped  to  concentrate  in  New  York. 
With  the  growth  of  business  the  population 
overflowed  into  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  river  counties.  By  this  opera- 
tion, the  value  of  personal  property  in  the  city 
was  checked,  since  persons  living  out  of  its  limits 
were  not  easily  reached.    The  gold  discoveries 


fave  a  new  impulse  to  business,  and  the  Crystal 
'alace  of  1858  also  lent  its  aid ;  while,  in  the 
same  year,  the  introduction  of  railroads  in  the 
streets  at  once,  as  it  were,  gave  the  means  of 
spreading  up  town,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  was  rapidly  peopled.  The  Central  Park 
added  to  the  attraction  in  tliat  direction.  The 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  popula* 
tion  have  migrated  as  regularly  as  the  means 
of  doing  so  have  been  extended.  Thirty  years 
ago  only  11,000  persons  were  to  be  found 
above  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  real  estate 
valuation  above  that  line  was  but  $8,664,980. 
If  we  now  divide  the  island  into  three  districts, 
viz. :  below  Canal  street ;  between  Canal  and 
Fourteenth  street  *,  and  above  Fourteenth  street, 
and  take  the  population  and  valuation  of  each  dis- 
trict, we  have  results  as  follows  for  many  periods : 


TlAR. 

Below  Cftned  Street 

Canal  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

Above  Fourteenth  Street 

Total. 

PopaUUoo. 

VdoaUoo. 

PoooIaUoii. 

Valuatkii. 

PopalaUoo. 

ValoaUott. 

Po|nilaU«D. 

Valoatioo. 

1886 

79,574 
91,797 
107.867 
94,718 
96,110 

184,234,119 
71,908,806 
99.784,878 
112,920.877 
125,290,583 

170,078 
225,708 
294,663 
263,210 
801,580 

191,620,517 
78,829,609 
95,407,149 
94,580,899 

110.719,891 

24,487 
58,728 
118.859 
271.8S2 
428,428 

157,887,667 

19,212,599 

57,044,726 

120,524,590 

162,528,196 

270,069 
871,288 
515^894 
629,810 
621,118 

1283,742,802 

1848 

164  950J>14 

1850 

252.186,758 

1855 

886.975,866 

1860 

898,588,619 

With  the  year  1886,  as  above  stated,  the  val- 
ues of  real  estate  culminated,  and  then  declined 
over  the  whole  island  to  1848.  From  that  time 
iihprovement  again  was  manifest.  The  immi- 
gration from  abroad  rapidly  increased,  filling 
the  up-town  wards.  In  the  five  years  ending 
with  1855  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in 
the  population.  Below  Fourteenth  street,  and 
above  Canal,  there  was  a  reduction  of  81,458 
in  the  population,  which,  facilitated  by  the 
railroads,  went  up  town.    Below  Canal  street 


there  was  a  reduction  of  18,000,  attracted  to 
Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
neighboring  localities.  In  the  five  years  np  to 
1860,  in  which  immigration  continued  large, 
the  numbers  have  again  increased  in  all  the 
sections,  but  mostly  above  Fourteenth  street. 
The  railroads  have  continued  the  facilities  for 
cheap  and  prompt  transportation,  as  well 
in  the  city  as  in  Brooklyn.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  on  these  roads  was  as 
follows : 


Bailboad  Iask 

1859. 

166a 

R€e«ipt«. 

EXPMIM.. 

DiTidCIKl*. 

PMMogera. 

PMMBftra. 

Brooklyn  City 

7,989,991 

6,182  011 
6,479,129 
9,974,101 

10,477,984 
7,775,040 
1,984,841 
5,190,602 
7,898,903 

12,109,417 

1520,855  18 
888,750  20 
99,217  07 
268,061  78 
869,945  40 
610,597  17 

$409,959  88 
274,121  84 
70,958  72 
288,862  48 
261,698  64 
445,24158 

ISO  000 

Eighth  Avenue 

120,000 

Ninth  Avenne 

Second  Avenae 

52,000 
90  000 

Sixth  Avenue 

Third  Avenne 

122,850 

Total 

.... 

44,942,292 
49,444,490 

|2,252,^?6  75 
2,269.m  65 

$1,685,842  54 
1.809,466  00 

1464,860 
1,889,811 

TotiU.lS61 

Thus  there  were  in  round  numbers  26,000,000 
people  conveyed  to  and  from  their  business  in 
New  York  by  the  railroads  in  1861,  in  addition 
to  the  transportation  by  the  omnibuses.  These 
large  numbers  of  the  people  have  not  yet  cov- 
ered half  the  area  of  the  island.  Tlie  official 
reports  give  the  following.    (See  table  A.) 

The  construction  of  the  Central  Park,  mag- 
nificent ornament  as  it  is  to  the  city,  took  from 
the  supply  of  house-lots  a  space  equHl  to  the 
occupation  of  72,000  persons,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  population  between  Canal  and 
Fourteenth  streets.  The  density  of  that  section 
in  a  belt  crossing  the  island  from  North  to  East 
rivers,  has  been  largely  increased,  and  tenement 
houses  there  abound,  some  on  improved  4)lans, 
by  which  all  "  the  modem  improvements "  are 
supplied  to  the  occupants  of  rooms  on  reason- 


able terms.  A  late  report  of  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation gives  the  following  facts  in  relation  to 
the  occupancy  of  houses: 

"Three  years  since,  (1857,)  the  number  of 
buildings  of  all  descriptions  in  this  city  was 
some  68,000,  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  wards.  In  1856,  nineteen  of  these  wards 
contained  a  population  of  686,027  inhabitants, 
divided  into  112,888  families,  averaging  a  little 
less  than  five  souls  in  each  family.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  these  112,888  families,  residing 
in  nineteen  wards,  there  were  86,088  dwellings, 
averaging  about  three  and  one-half  families  oc- 
cupying  an  entire  house.  There  are  but  12,717 
of  thfse  families  occupying  an  entire  house; 
7,148  of  these  dwellings  contain  two  families; 
4,600  contain  each  three  families.  Thus  while 
24,465  of  these  dwellings  shelter  but  86,218 
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Table  A. 
Tablb  ik<nnmff  tJu  number  of  Lott  improved  and  «»- 
improve  in  tht  d^ennt  Wardi^  during  th4  f«ar$ 
IStiO  and  1861. 


Waem. 

is«a 

1861. 

Iiiipr«v«<L 

UoimproT. 

laprvTMl. 

UoinproT. 

1  

8,088 
1,214 
1,333 
1,853 
l,d85 
1.261 
«,&« 
fi,705 
8,650 
\M1 
2.5^ 
3,063 
1,808 
1,531 
3617 
8J09 

44» 
3,06S 
4,275 
8,441 
8,600 

24 

1 

5 

40 

13 

11 

490 

81 

405 

33 

656 

54,289 

181 

6 

89 

1,045 

320 

3,401 

13,077 

1,721 

1,647 

10,550 

2087 
1,214 
1,285 
1,855 
1,086 
1,261 
2530 
2,708 
8,753 
1,651 
3,585 
3,2S5 
1,510 
1,581 
3,651 
8,648 
8,570 
4.516 
8,886 
4,861 
8,656 
4,830 

80 

« 

1 

8 

a 

4 

60 

6 

11 

6    

11 

7 

410 

8 

38 

9      

438 

10 

18 

11 

516 

W 

18        

54,000 
120 

14 

6 

15 

61 

16 

800 

17 

160 

IS 

2.180 

1J> 

14.010 

80 

1.6S5 

fl 

1.466 

S2 

0,050 

Totia 

54,725 

86,761 

58,073 

$6,003 

families,  the  remaining  13,028  honses  have  to 
cover  76,620  families,  averaging  nearly  six  fami- 
lies to  each  house,  showing  that  about  three- 
foartlis  of  the  whole  popuTation  of  New  York 
live,  averaging  but  a  fraction  less  than  six  fami- 
nes in  a  house,  while  only  about  one  family  in 
ten  occupy  a  whole  h(mse.  The  following  table 
will  show  how  the  families  are  apportioned  to 
these  dwellings  f * 


11 

^1 

h.  1 

n 

i 

i\ 

if 

^1 

1  ferally 

3  fiUDlU«9 

12,717  18  fkmilies  800  25  IkmlUM    0 

40  fiuniUes  1 

7,148  14 

IC 

163  26 

"       36 

43 

It       1 

8        " 

4,600  15 

It 

00  27 

«♦         1 

48 

It       J 

4       - 

8,256  16 

u 

860  28 

"         1 

45 

u           g 

5        •« 

3,055117 

u 

53  20 

•*         1 

48 

u         -^ 

6       •» 

1,06013 

»* 

63  80 

"         450 

u          1 

7       •• 

1,487,10 

u 

15  83 

254 

"        1 

8 

1,444  20 

*» 

166  84 

»*         1  56 

«l        1 

0       •* 

85521 

u 

085 

2  57 

u         -^ 

10        " 

556!23 

u 

83  86 

"         5, 87 

**        1 

11     »* 

175,28 

»» 

5  87 

1104 

**        1 

12       " 

877124 

ti 

68  83 

1 

Tliere  are  many  single  blocks  of  dwellings 
containing  twice  the  number  of  families  resid- 
ing on  the  whole  of  Fifth  Avenue,  or  than  a 
continuous  row  of  dwellings  similar  to  those  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue  three  or  four  miles  in  length. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  these  squares,  any  of 
which  contains  a  larger  population  than  tlie 
whole  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  covers  an 
area  of  seven  miles. 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  4,483  houses,  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Police,  have  from  three  to  one  hundred 
persons  each. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city 
In  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  rise  which  has 
simultaneously  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  combined  with  the  influx  of  foreigners 
who  were,  to  some  extent,  accustomed  to  the 


crowded  condition  of  foreign  cities,  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  tenement  houses  on  more 
extended  scales.  The  more  so,  that  it  was 
found  that  capital  so  invested  paid  enormously. 
In  miuiy  cases  not  less  than  35  per  cent.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tliese  dwellings  may 
he  gathered  from  one,  which  is  50  feet  front  by 
250  feet  deep.  It  has  an  alley  running  the 
whole  depth  on  each  side  of  it.  These  alley- 
ways are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  the  cellars, 
arched  over,  and  covered  with  flag  stoops,  in 
which,  at  intervals,  are  open  gratings  to  give 
light  below ;  the  whole  length  of  which  space 
is  ocoupied  by  water-closets,  without  doors,  and 
nnder  which  are  open  drains  communicating 
with  the  street  sewer. 

This  building  is  occupied  mostly  by  foreign- 
ers. It  is  circulated  for  126  families,  each 
having  a  room  in  which  they  cook,  eat,  sleep, 
and  sit.  The  only  ventilation  is  by  a  window 
which  opens  against  a  dead  wall  eight  feet  dis- 
tant, and  to  which  rises  the  vapor  from  the 
vanlt  below.  Such  buildings  are,  many  of  ^ 
them,  provided  with  gas  and  water,  and  they  ' 
vary  in  the  degree  of  ventilation  and  sanitary 
regulation.  The  importance  they  occupy  in 
this  metropolis  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  the- 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York  was,  in 
1861, 810,000 ;  of  which  one-half  lived  in  tene- 
ment houses. 

The  whole  number  of  dwellings  of  all  de- 
Bcriptions  in  the  city  is  55,000,  which  includes 
stores,  churches,  &c.  In  1860,  the  population 
was  805,000,  or  161,000  families.  Of  these, 
15,000  only  occupy  entire  houses;  9,120  dwell- 
ings contain  two  families;  and  6,100  contain 
three  families.  Thus  30,200  dwellings  conUiu 
71,540  families. 

The  supervision  of  the  police  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  improving  the  condition  of  these 
houses,  and  conseouently  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  aliens  is  large,  and  it  is  this 
population  that  swells  so  largely  the  number  of 
occupants  of  tenement  houses,  particularly  in 
the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth  wards.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  pover- 
ty only  that  causes  such  dense  settlement,  since 
a  spirit  of  economy  and  frugality  manifests 
itself  among  these  people,  which  forbids  too 
much  expenditure  for  the  high  rents  charged  in 
the  city  or  for  much  riding  on  railroads.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  city  not 
only  caused  a  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of 
land,  hut  also  raised  rents  through  the  demand 
that  existed  for  houses,  requiring  large  capital 
to  be  invested  in  them ;  and  also  through  the 
increase  of  taxes,  which  have  nearly  doubled 
every  five  years,  and  have  fallen  mostly  upon 
real  property,  to  be  repaid  in  rents.  That  large 
class  of  population,  therefore,  which  is  engaged 
in  manufacturing  operations,  and  which  can 
spare  the  time  less  than  the  money,  requisite  to 
go  long  distances  between  their  homes  and 
their  occupations,  necessarily  diminish  their 
rents  by  occupying  less  room.  The  economy 
in  this  respect  adds  to  their  comforts  in  others. 
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The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  savings 
banks,  the  deposits  in  which  have  shown  such 
marvellous  increase. 

The  savings  in  these  institutions  underwent 
a  rapid  increase — in  the  aggregate,  twenty  mil- 
lions in  four  years.  The  return  for  1858  does 
not,  however,  show  an  increase;  neither  does  it 
show  a  reduction.  The  fact  that  no  increase  of 
deposits  is  apparent,  is  duet<>  the  panic  of  1857, 
which  threw  such  large  numbers  out  of  employ 
in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  compelled  them 
to  resort  to  their  savings  for  support.  The  war 
in  1861  was  still  moi*e  disastrous.  In  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population  are  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  being  nearly  half  the  aduk  popula- 
tion. The  terrible  effects  of  the  war  are  mani- 
fest in  the  operations  of  the  banks  of  New  York 
State  for  the  year  1861 : 


TXAB3. 

So.  ot  Ao- 
connu. 

Dm  I>«poai. 

Ion. 

AnKwnl 
DtpMiuid. 

WitMnwrn. 

1S60 

1S61 

800,698 
800,011 

187,440^7 
64,0Sa.ll9 

$84,934,271 
27,489,855 

128  808  414 
88,678,078 

Decrease.. 
Increase.. 

182 

18,857,278 

17,494,416 

15,869,659 

Thus  there  were  nearly  7}  millions  less  added 
to  the  savings,  and  $5,869,659  more  drawn  upon 


for  necessities.    Tliis  reduction  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  a 

freater  extent  than  subsequently,  since  up  to 
uly  the  deposits  declined  $2,267,353.  It  was 
inferred  that  the  deposits  were  withdrawn  to 
invest  in  Government  securities.  But  inas- 
much as  the  Government  hnd  not  issued  its  small 
denominations  of  notes  until  after  the  deposits 
had  been  withdrawn,  that  reason  is  not  very 
tenable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  of  New  York 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops, 
much  was  withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  to 
aid  tlieir  departure.  The  seven  largest  of  the  city 
institutions  reduced  their  deposits  $4,187,077; 
some  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  tliose  of  the  in- 
terior towns,  increased  their  deposits.  The  re- 
sult, however,  shows  how  fearfully  the  war  has 
told  upon  the  producing  classes  of  the  metropo- 
lis, even  in  its  first  year,  and  before  the  taxes 
which  the  expenditure  makes  necessary  fall 
upon  the  real  estate  and  consumable  articles,  to 
swell  their  expenses  while  it  destroys  their  in- 
comes. By  this  double  process  those  large  sav- 
ing accumulations  may  gradually  melt  before 
the  exigencies  of  the  Government. 

The  aggregate  property  of  the  city,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  a  series  of  years,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table : 


Ybab. 

V.lo.  of 

V.'ne  of 
P«noul  Ettota. 

ToUl  Real  and 
PtnoMl. 

Amoant  raiwd 
by  Tax. 

Popalatioa. 

P«rM«tag« 
of  Tiix»ti«a 
to  Profierty. 

Total  PopnlatiMcf 
UatudSiaiMi 

1826 

trt4,  ^04.0^4) 

142.484,981 

$107,238,931 

$388,759 

168,000 

.86 

11.888,000 

1927 

7B,ci7,na 

89,594.156 

112,211,926 

437.G93 

172,000 

.89 

11,729,000 

1S2S 

:7,ias,sat 

86,879,658 

114,019.538 

4S5  751 

162,000 

.48 

12,092.000 

1S20 

Tfi,tSI>.13tt 

85,672,636 

111.808,068 

607,107 

192.000 

.45 

12.471 ,00« 

1830 

^7  oaa.asa 

87.684  988 

12.5,2^58,518 

609,178 

202,589 

.41 

12.866,020 

1S31 

9-1W4.^l3.^ 

41,966,194 

187,560,269 

672,104 

212,000 

.48 

18,241,000 

1883 

](Ha60,GJlk5 

40,741,728 

144,902,328 

665  8S5 

222,000 

.46 

18,625.000 

1838 

mAMM<^ 

52,366,976 

166.491.542 

971,854 

282.000 

.68 

14,020,000 

1884 

3S8,»4&,»^ 

68^99,281 

186,548  511 

885,605 

248,000 

.45 

14426,000 

1S85 

143J42.4i5 

74,991,278 

218,728.7ft3 

965,603 

254,000 

.44 

14,841,000 

1836 

283,732  ^(T«J 

75,7.58,611 

809,500,920 

1,0S5,180 

265,000 

.85 

16.266,000 

1837 

T9fi,45ft,tti«i 

67,297,241 

268,747,8.50 

1,244  072 

276,000 

.47 

15,708,000 

1888 

iK5ia,«^ 

69,609,588 

264,152  941 

1,486  098 

288,000 

.66 

16,147,000 

1839 

19f,W^m 

78,920,885 

270,869,019 

1,8.%2,S26 

800,000 

.60 

16.608,0(30 

ISW 

lST.«*I,tl4 

65,011,801 

252,288.515 

1,854,885 

812,710 

.64 

17,069468 

1S41 

i^^fiSfi  D4^ 

64,848,972 

251.194,920 

1,894,186 

825,000 

.56 

17,640,000 

1842 

iTOAiaoai 

61,292,559 

237,8a5.65l 

2,(;8l,8S2 

889,(100 

.85 

18,048.000 

1M8 

i(y(Ky.\sii 

64  274,765 

229.229,079 

1,747,516 

8.54,000 

.76 

18,677,000 

1844 

nn3nT,v>i 

64,789,553 

286.727,148 

1,988,818 

871.000 

.84 

19,148,000 

1845 

n7.-i07.&in> 

62,787,527 

289,995.517 

2.096.191 

800,000 

.87 

19,788,000 

1&16 

Kl.-t.^n,.VE4 

61,471,470 

244,952,004 

2.526,146 

411,000 

108 

80,866.000 

lUl 

i-^r^iu.v^-i 

59,887  913 

247,153.299 

2,581,776 

434,000 

1.05 

81.026,000 

1848 

lyrJA'-J^.OTfi 

61  164,447 

2M.163,628 

2,71^510 

469,000 

1.07 

81,716,000 

1849 

m,'4U\2 

58.455,224 

256,197.143 

8,005.762 

487,000 

1.17 

82,488,000 

1850 

2O7.142,:i70 

78,919  240 

286,061,816 

8280,085 

615,547 

1.18 

28,191,876 

1851 

237,0lft,«A« 

98,095,001 

820.110,857 

2,924  455 

548,00© 

.91 

88,951,000 

1852 

if^  278  &'=4 

98,490,043 

851,768,426 

8,880,511 

571,000 

.96 

84  780.009 

1853 

^ncsiMe 

11^.994,187 

418,631,882 

6,066  693 

699.000 

1.28 

2^499,000 

1854 

m»,iii%mn 

181,721,888 

462.021,784 

4,845  386 

627,000 

106 

26,288,000 

1855 

ai^,975,Bt:0 

150,022812 

486.998,278 

6.848  822 

655.000 

1.20 

87.088,000 

1856 

jmuTao?-^ 

170  774,893 

611.740,491 

7,075,425 

684.000 

1.88 

27,897,000 

1857 

nrci.or/^'^m 

168.216,449 

521,175,253 

8.111,758 

718.000 

1.56 

28.716,000 

1668 

;.'^>-ii'-..L^!'n 

162  847,994 

581,194,290 

6,621,091 

742000 

1.63 

29,645,000 

1S59 

--^^>'.\.[m 

172,968.193 

661,928,123 

9,860,926 

771,000 

1.79 

80,884.000 

1860 

^  'J^  -■  '^'^.I'l':) 

178697,637 

677.280,656 

9,758,607 

818,668 

169 

81,641,9n 

1861 

174,684,806 

681,579,971 

11,890,040 

844,000 

1.95 

88,412,000 

♦118,054.784 

The  progress  of  taxation  is  large.  In  1826  it 
was  $2}  per  head;  in  1846,  $6  per  head;  in 
1856,  $10i  per  head ;  in  1861,  $18J  per  head. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  property  per 


head  hns  not  increased.  It  was  $700  average  in 
1827,  and  is  about  the  same  now.  The  taxes  im- 
posed for  the  year  1861  were  not,  however,  all  for 
city  purposes,  but  were  composed  as  follows: 
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Tor  the  use  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 

Canals,  Schools,  and  gv Doral  purposes |2,10$,685  89 

For  Countj  purposes,  rnchullng  Puliev 2,675,057  00 

For  the  Corporation  of  the  Citr  of  New 

York 6,997,280  19 

To  supply  doflclendes  in  the  product  of  the 

tax  hereby  imposed 809,117  99 

Total  tax  for  1S61  authorized  hy  the  Lesls- 

lature $11,890,040  48 

[This  decs  not  Include  anv  of  the  sums  raised  for  warpar- 

poecs,  such  sums  having  to  be  obtained  by  loans.] 

Over  the  State  tax— $2,108,635  82— the  local 
authorities  have  no  coutrul  whatever,  although 
the  quota  of  State  tax  imposed  upon  the  oily 
Las  increased  during  the  past  ten  years  from 
$160,000  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  It  is  al- 
leged, however,  that  great  injustice  is  done  to 
the  city  of  New  York  by  the  system  which 
prevails  of  undervaluing  property  in  the  agri- 
cultaral  districts  of  the  State,  by  means  of 
which  a  disproportionate  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  large  cities ;  and  through  the  exaction 
of  large  sums  of  money  yearly  from  the  city  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  interior  of  the 
State,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  $1,800,000  are  an- 
nnally  required  for  tjie  public  schools  of  the  city. 

County  Tkc— $3,675,059.— The  principal 
item  of  expenditure  for  county  purposes  is  that 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  amounting  to  about 
$1,700,000. 

City  Ike— $6,2d7,230.— It  has  been  custom- 
ary for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  levy  such 
amounts  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  as  is  suggested  by  the  Common  Council, 
and  sanctioned  and  directed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  Of  the  amount,  $1,000,000  is  for 
salaries,  and  $1,012,000  fi^r  interest  on  the  debt ; 
$1,300,000  for  schools. 

The  war  taxes  are  still  to  come,  and  under 
the  direct  tax  law  will  be  nearly  $1,500,000 
for  New  York  City.  Inasihuch  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
Northern  States,  it  must  pay  that  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  tax  bills,  which  are  es- 
timated to  give  $160,000,000,  which  will  ffive 
a  proportion  of  $8,000,000  per  annum  for  New 
York,  or,  with  the  local  taxes,  $19,400,000, 
being  nearly  $20  per  head. 

The  debt  of  the  city  is  as  follows : 

5  per  eent.  Water  Stock,  payable  in  1S70. $8,000,200 

a       *•  w  a  «  i^Q 9,147,000 

5  and  6  per  cent  Croton  Stock,  payable  in  1^0. .    1,000.000 

6  •*  ti  u  .»  13JJ3  900,000 
8  "  u  u  .4  JS75  284.700 
«  u  «  u  u  1875^^  1,878,900 
5  per  cent  Building  Loan  Stock  No.  8,  payable  in 

1870 75,000 

5  per  cent.  Building  Loan  Stock  Na  4^  payable  in 

\%U 115,000 

5  per  cent  Fire  Indemnity  Stock  pajrable  in  ISOa      402,708 

5  '•         Central  Park  Fnnd  Stock,  payable  in 

1899 899,300 

6  per  cent  Central  Park  Fund  Stock,  (Arsenal,) 

pnyablein  1893 975^000 

6  per  cent  Central  Park  Fund  Stock,  (Arsenal,) 

payable  in  1SS7 8,060,071 

A  per  cent  Central  Park    Improremont   Stock, 

payable  in  lftS7. 9,088,900 

6  per  cent  Central  Park  Improrement  Stock, 

payable  In  1876 899,000 

6  per  cent  Floating  Debt  Fund  Stock,  payable  In 

1878 9,748,000 

6  per  cent  Beal  Estate  Bonds,  payable  in  1S78. . .       600,000 

t  

Total  amoont  redeemable  from  Sinking  Fond. $19,874,189 
34      A 


FufuUd  City  Debt,  r^emahU  from  taxaii^,  Augutt 
1,  Isdl,  viz»  .* 

5  per  cent  Public  Education  Stock,  pa\'- 

able  In  1S78 . .  .n54,000 

6  per  oent  Public  Building  Stock,  No.  8, 

payHble  In  1861-66. 800,000 

5  per  cent  N.  Y.  City  Slocks  for  Docks 

and  SlljM,  paToble  In  1867-76. 600,000 

6  per  cf  nt  TotDnkins  Market  Stock,  pay- 

able in  1862-69 .V...  186,000 

Total  redeemable  ft-om  taxation $1,090,000 

Total  amonnt  of  funded  debt $20,961139 


6  per  oent  War  Loan . 
5       "  **       **     . 


$1,000,000 
<HH),000 


$1,600,000 
Amonnt  of  sinking  fund  for  redempUon  of  city 

debt.  Sept  1,  fbCl $5,440,488  09 

In  the  past  year  the  city  contracted  two  loans 
for  war  nurposcs.  When  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter startled  the  N'ortli  and  aroused  it  to  action, 
previous  to  the  resoluiitms  of  the  great  meeting 
at  Union  Square,  the  Common  Council,  April 
22,  passed  an  ordinance,  entitled,  "An  ordi- 
nance making  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
defence  of  the  National  Union,  and  authorizing 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  that  purpo5»e,"  ap- 
proved April  26,  1861,  in  pursuance  of  which 
the  **  Union  Defence  Fund  Bonds,"  $1,000,000, 
payable  Mav  1,  1862,  were  issued.  Subse- 
quently, and  in  order  to  aid  the  families  of 
volunteers,  a  loan  of  $500,000  was  made,  pay- 
able July  1,  1862. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  numbers  one-twentieth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  free  States,  has  politically 
t)een  largely  democratic.  This  is  expressed  in 
its  vote  for  presidential  electors  in  a  series  of 
periods : 


Whlp^ 

DamoernU. 

1840    Harrison,  90.9aS 
1844   Clay,         26.885 
1M8   Taylor,      99,056 
1S52   Scott         28,115 
1S56   FiUmore,  19,922 
1860 

Total  rotes,      119,486 

V.  Buren, 

Polk, 

Cass, 

Pierce, 

Buchanan, 

Douglas, 

91.985 
98.296 
19,198 
84.226 
41,918 
62,298 

907.861 

Birney, 

V.  Buren, 

Hale, 

Fr»'mont 

Lincoln, 

158 

117 

&166 

606 

17.771 

83,290 

67,008 

The  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  a  Mexican  soldier 
and  Southern  slaveholder,  was  less  a  party  vote 
than  a  tribute  to  a  military  hero,  and  he  was 
nominated  not  as  representing  any  of  the  old 
principles  which  had  so  long  divided  the  great 
parties  of  the  country,  but  on  the  mere  ground 
of  availability.  So  little  then  remained  of  old 
party  animosities  against  persons,  since  the 
principles  contended  for  haa  been  settled,  that 
the  possible  nomination  of  Clay  by  the  Demo- 
crats was  much  discussed.  The  nomination  of 
Mr.  Cass,  however,  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
Free  Soil  element,  which  had  lain  dt)rmant  since 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  a  means  of  defeat- 
ing Mr.  Cass  by  dividing  the  vote  of  New  York. 
The  plan  was  successful,  although  the  city  of 
New  York  lent  but  little  support  to  the  move- 
ment. The  exnmple,  however,  was  not  lost 
upon  parties,  and  the  question  then  inaugurated 
became  the  basis  of  a  new  party. 
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The  ffreat  city  of  New  York,  the  centre  of 
all  the  Inaocial  and  commercial  operations  of 
the  country ;  the  point  to  which  produce  tends 
for  sale  directly,  or  if  exported  from  other 
ports,  to  which  the  bills  drawn  against  it  come 
for  negotiation;  the  great  reservoir  to  which 
capital  from  every  point  comes  for  employ- 
ment, and  to  which  ail  securities,  public  and 
private,  tend  for  negotiation ;  tlie  fountain  of 
capital  which  pours  its  vivifying  stream  into 
every  and  the  remotest  sections,  animating  in- 
dustry, facilitating  production,  and  cheapening 
transportation ;  which  counts  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  its  debtors,  and  which  is  the  a^ent,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  national  commerce  in  its  foreign 
transactions,  was  preeminently  conservative  in 
its  views,  and  patriotic  in  its  sentiments.  This 
great  national  heart  throbbed  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  the  general  welfare.  It  marked 
with  earnest  solicitude  the  gathering  clouds 
which  lowered  over  the  political  future ;  ear- 
nestly and  actively  urged  compromise  by  every 
honorable  means,  which  should  allay  surging 
passions,  and  restore  the  bonds  of  union  while 
yet  union  was  possible.  When,  however,  the 
smoke  of  war  enveloped  the  National  flag,  and 
the  seat  of  Government  resounded  with  the 
clang  of  arms,  New  York,  holding  the  purse- 
strings,  without  which  no  great  movement  can 
be  undertaken,  came  forward  promptly  to  save 
the  Government  from  a  fall. 

The  idea  that  the  gathering  difficulties  were 
only  a  political  threat,  was  by  many  circulat- 
ed. On  the  22d  December  a  meeting  in  the 
city  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Seward,  ^retary 
of  State,  in  which  he  remarked : 

I  need  not  say  to  yon  that  I  do  not  think  it  (seces- 
sion  of  South  Carolina)  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many 
other  States  on  this  cootiiieut,  or  to  be  persevered  in 
long,  because  it  is  manifestly  verr  much  inferior  to 
the  system  that  already  exists.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  desires  to  so  out.  Just  at  this  moment  I  am 
(^ing  back  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting the  State  of  Kansas  in ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
for  every  State  on  this  continent  that  will  ao  out  of 
the  Union,  there  stand  alreadjr  waiting  at  least  two 
States  that  will  be^ad  to  come  in,  and  take  their  place. 

Let  South  Carolina,  let  Alabanm,  let  Lonisiana— let 
any  other  State  go  out,  and  while  they  are  rushing  out 
you  will  see  Canada  and  all  the  Mexican  States  rusnins 
in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  It  is  the  wisdom  discovered 
by  our  fathers  which  is  all  concentrated  in  these  three 
words  of  such  prtsnant  meaning — E  Huributt  Unvm. 

They  do  not  humbug  me  with  their  sedtesion: 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  humbug  you.  Ana 
I  do  not  believe  that,  if  thej  do  not  humbug  you  and 
me,  they  will  much  longer  succeed  in  humbugging 
themselves.  Now,  feUow-citizens,  this  is  the  ultimate 
result  of  all  this  business.  These  States  are  always  to 
be  tojipether — always  shall  Talk  of  striking  down  a 
star  from  that  constellation.  It  is  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  done.  I  do  not  see  any  less  stars  to-day  than 
I  did  a  week  ago,  and  I;  erxpect  to  see  more  all  the 
while.  The  question  then  is,  what  in  these  times— 
when  people  are  laborinflr  under  the  delusion  that  they 
are  going  out  of  the  Union,  and  going  to  set  up  for 
themselves— ought  we  to  do  in  order  to  hold  them  in. 
I  do  not  know  any  better  rule  than  the  rule  which 
every  good  father  of  a  family  observes.  It  is  this :  If 
a  man  wishes  not  to  keep  his  family  together,  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  place  them  apart. 

If  we  keep  entirely  cool,  and  entirely  cahn,  and  en- 


tirely kind,  a  debate  will  ensue  which  will  be  kindly  m 
itself,  and  it  will  pro^e  very  soon  either  that  we  are 
wrong— and  we  shall  concede  to  ourofl'eoded  brethren 
— or  else  that  we  are  right,  and  they  will  acqoiescey 
and  come  back  into  fraternal  relations  with  vs. 

I  believe  that  secession  was  stronger  on  the  night 
of  the  tfth  of  November  last,  when  a  President  and 
Vice-president,  who  were  unacceptable  to  the  Slave 
States  were  elected,  than  it  is  now.  That  is  now  sense 
filly  dajs  since,  and  I  believe  that  t\tri  day's  ran 
which  set  siuce  that  time,  has  set  on  mollified  pasaiona 
and  prejudices,  and  that  if  you  will  only  give  it  time, 
sixty  dajs'  more  suns  will  give  you  a  much  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  atmosphere. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  which  dosed 
March  4,  while  State  after  State  of  the  SouUi  waa 
withdrawing  its  members  from  Congress  and  se- 
ceding from  the  Government,  citizens  of  New 
York  were  exerting  themselves  to  procure, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Border  States  still  repre- 
sented, some  plan  of  compromise  which  might 
be  at  least  satisfactory  to  those  States,  thereby 
retaining  them  in  the  Union,  and  through  their 
affinity  with  theeztreme  South  ultimately  bring- 
ing all  again  together  in  harmony  and  renew^ 
national  prosperity.  The  New  York  capitalists 
and  merchants  were  particularly  active.  Mon- 
ster petitions  for  the  several  plans  of  com- 
promise proposed  in  C<»ngress  were  opened, 
and  circulated  among  all  classes.  These  were 
forwarded  in  great  numbers  to  Washington,  but 
without  any  effect  on  Congress.  New  York 
then  foresaw  and  calmly  awaited  the  coming 
storm,  the  burden  of  which  was  to  fall  upon 
her  shoulders. 

The  States  of  the  South  continued  to  secede. 
The  property  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
seizen,  armies  were  mustering  at  the  South  ;  a 
new  Government  forming,  and  every  sign  of 
approaching  dissolution  was  manifest.  Mr. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  offered  in  the  Ilonse  a  bill, 
granting  the  necessary  powers  fi»r  the  Execu- 
tive to  use  force  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Government;  even thb  was  not  passed, and 
the  Congress  finally  came  to  an  end.  The  new 
President  was  inaugurated.  No  one  coold 
understand  if  coercion  was  to  be  used  or  not. 
But  on  the  1st  of  April,  while  the  Government 
was  making  appeals  to  New  York  for  money, 
an  expedition  was  there  fitted  out  to  supply 
Fort  Sumter  peaceably  or  by  force.  The  re- 
sponse to  that  expedition  was  the  thunder  of 
those  guns  which  roused  the  North,  and 
made  plain  the  future.  The  reverberation  had 
not  died  away,  when  the  voice  of  the  President 
in  his  proclamation  was  heard  calling  for  76,000 
men  to  be  sent  **to  recover  and  re-possess 
the  property."  The  appeal  went  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  thot  New  York  which 
had  so  long  striven  against  this  policy,  now 
threw  itself  upon  the  altar  of  the  country,  and 
offered  up  its  vast  wealth  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  and  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  city 
on  the  15th  of  April,  causing  an  intense  excite- 
ment. All  shades  of  opinion  seemed  to  vanish 
before  the  one  great  fact  that  the  country  was 
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in  danger  and  must  be  saved.  Citizens  of  all 
classes  breathed  but  one  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  itkiued  the  following : 

Mator*8  OpncB,  Xsw  Yoix,  April  15, 1861. 
To  the  I^ple  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

As  Cbier  Mogiatrate,  represeDting  the  whole  people, 
I  feel  compelled  at  this  crisis  to  call  upon  them  to 
aroid  excitement  and  turbuleoee.  Whatever  may  be 
or  may  bare  been  individual  positions  or  opinions  oa 
questions  of  public  policy,  let  us  remember  that  our 
country  now  trembles  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  that  it  requires  a  patriotic  and  honest  effort  to 
prevent  its  fiaiu  destruction.  Let  us  ignore  the  past, 
rising  superior  to  partisan  considerations,  and  rally 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
as  they  existed  in  the  days  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers.  Whether  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
fratricidal  warfare,  or  by  concession,  conciliation,  and 
sacrifice,  men  may  differ ;  but  all  will  admit  that  here 
at  least  harmony  and  peace  should  prevail.  Thus  may 
we,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  set  an 
example  of  peace  and  ^^d  will  throughout  our  ex- 
tended country.  In  this  spirit  and  with  this  view,  I 
call  upon  the  people  of  New  York,  irrespective  of  all 
other  considerations  or  prejudices,  to  unite  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  in  support  of  the  public  peace,  in  the 
preserration  of  order,  and  in  the  protection  of  property. 
FERNANDO  WOOD,  Mayor. 

The  allusions  in  this  proclamation  to  mob 
Tiolonce  were  in  consequence  of  persons  seizing 
the  moment  of  excitement  to  incite  the  mob  to 
make  many  newspapers  show  the  Union  flag. 
All  citizens  were  now  decorated  with  the 
national  emblem  in  every  variety  of  firm,  while 
from  store,  dwelling,  church,  and  public  build- 
ings, signs,  and  lamp  posts  fluttered  the  Stars 
aod  Stripes  in  every  variety  of  form  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion. 

Instantly  the  military  were  in  motion ;  every 
drill  room  and  armory  wan  alive  with  active 
officers  calling  for  and  enrolling  men.  On  the 
16ch  several  regiments  were  already  partly 
equipped.  The  1st  National  Guard,  OoL  Allen, 
the  7th  Regiment,  79th  Highlanders,  the  71st, 
the  Fire  Zouaves  of  Ellsworth,  the  70th,  the 
6oth,  the  12th,  and  others  were  rapidly  organ- 
izing to  march.  On  the  17th  the  6th  Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel  E.  J.  Jones,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  its  way  to  Washington,  and  met  the 
most  enthusiastic  reception.  It  made  a  tri- 
umphal march  through  the  city  on  the  17tb  of 
ApriL 

The  intelligence  thnt  the  favorite  New  York 
regiment,  the  7th,  would  leave  for  Washington 
on  the  19th,  created  an  immense  excitement. 
Although  it  was  announced  that  the  departure 
would  not  be  before  3  p.  m.,  the  streets  were 
thronged  at  an  early  hour  of  that  day.  Lafay- 
ette Place,  where  the  regiment  was  to  form  pre- 
vious to  marching,  was  very  attractively  dressed 
— a  huge  flag  being  displayed  from  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, with  many  others  from  private  buildings. 
The  aspect  of  Broadway  was  very  gay.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating  everywhere, 
from  the  costliest  silk,  20,  30,  40  feet  in  length, 
down  to  the  homelier  bunting,  and  the  few 
inches  of  pjiinted  calico.  But  the  gayest  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable  thorough- 
fere  was  Oortlandt  street,  which  showed  a 


gathering  of  flags,  a  perfect  army  of  them. 
They  were  not,  in  that  comparatively  brief 
space,  from  Broadway  to  the  Jersey  City 
Ferry,  to  be  numbered  by  dozens  or  by  scores: 
every  building  seemed  like  "  Captains  of  Fif- 
ties," flag  over  flag  waving.  From  every  win- 
dow, from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof,  from  every 
doorway,  they  waved  responsive  to  the  flutter- 
ing banners  that  were  held  in  every  hand. 

Through  this  gay  and  exx>ectant  throng 
marched  the  8th  Massachusetts,  Col.  Timothy 
Monroe,  accompanied  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who 
had  been  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor at  the  election  in  November,  and  was 
now  leading  the  Massachusetts  troops.  The 
regiment  was  presented  with  colors  on  the  way. 
This,  which  would  have  been  an  absorbing 
ceremony  at  another  time,  merely  filled  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  until  the  7th  came. 

They  formed  in  Lafayette  Place  about  4  p.  ic., 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  each 
window  of  each  building  being  filled  with 
applauders.  Before  moving,  the  excitement 
of  the  crowd  was  made  wild  by  the  news 
of  the  attack  upon  the  6th  Massachusetts 
in  Baltimore,  and  there  were  served  out  to 
the  7th  forty-eight  rounds  of  ball-cartridge. 
Once  in  line,  they  proceeded  through  Fourth 
street  to  Broadway,  down  that  great  thorough- 
fare to  Cortlandt  street,  and  across  the  ferry, 
in  boats  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  Jersey 
City.  The  line  of  inarch  was  a  perfect  ovation. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  stood  on  the  side- 
walks. The  regiment  was  escorted  by  a  band 
of  Zouaves,  who  volunteered  for  the  occasion. 
Their  gay  uniform  and  peculiar  step  revived  the 
excitement  that  had  begun  somewhat  to  droop 
among  the  crowd  that  had  waited  for  hours,  as 
the  regiment  did  not  reach  the  Park  till  half-past 
^^^  After  the  Zouaves  came  a  strong  body 
of  police,  and  after  the  police  the  regiment. 
The  officers  were  Col.  M.  Lefferts,  Lieut.-CoL 
W.  A.  Pond,  Mi^or  A.  Shaler.  . 

The  public  bodies  at  once  began  to  adopt 
measures  to  supply  and  move  the  tnwps.  An 
immense  mass  meeting,  without  distinction  of 
party,  was  called  for,  April  20,  in  Union  Square. 
it  proved  one  of  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic ever  held.  It  was  addressed  by 
J.  A.  Bix,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Mr.  Buchanan,  D.  S.  Dickinson,  Senator  Baker 
of  Oregon,  Robert  J.  Walker,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mayor  Wood,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hunt,  James  T.  Brady,  John  Cochrane, 
Hiram  Ketchum,  D.  S.  Coddington,  Esq.,  and 
a  number  of  Irish  and  German  citizens,  all 
breathing  the  one  unanimous  sentiment  of 
ignoring  the  political  opinions  of  the  past,  and 
standing  by  the  Government  with  their  wholo 
heart,  regardless  of  who  might  administer  it 
for  the  time.  Tlie  fortunes  and  lives  of  the 
citizens  were  pledged  to  that  end. 

A  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  New  York 
city  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
April  19th.  The  proceedings  were  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity. 
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Besolutions  upholding  the  Federal  Government, 
and  orging  a  strict  blockade  of  all  ports  in  the 
secession  States,  were  unanimously  adopted.  It 
being  announced  that  several  of  the  raiments 
needed  assistance  to  enable  them  to  leave— on 
motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive 
donations,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  subscription 
had  reached  over  $21,000.  What  was  still 
more  important  was  the  appointment  of  a  large 
committee  of  the  most  influential  capitalists,  to 
use  their  exertions  to  secure  an  immediate  tak- 
ing of  the  $9,000,000  remaining  of  the  Govern- 
ment loan. 

On  Monday,  April  22,  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  recommended,  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  voted,  $1,000,000  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Government, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  whole  New  York  Bar  on 
the  same  afternoon,  the  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  Bar 
raised  $25,000  on  the  spot. 

Each  day  now  presented  its  military  pageant. 
The  city  appropriiited  the  Park  to  the  erection 
of  extensive  barracks  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  troops,  which  from  North  and  Eiist  made 
New  York  tljeir  halting  place  en  route  for  the 
capital.  The  Worcester  Rifles,  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Rhode  Island,  per  bteainer  Osceola,  passed 
through  on  Sunday,  the  21st,  and  on  the  same 
day  departed  the  6th,  12th,  and  71st  New  York 
State  Militia. 

The  people  were  early  astir  on  that  day,  and  by 
10  o^cIock  every  available  spot  where  a  human 
being  could  stand,  was  occupied,  through  the 
entire  length  of  Broadway ;  and  from  near  Canal 
street  to  Grace  Church,  not  only  the  side- 
walks, but  the  whole  of  the  street,  was  densely 
thronged.  Every  window,  door,  stoop,  balcony, 
and  housetop  was  alive  with  human  beings,  of 
every  age,  nex,  and  condition,  in  expectation  of 
this  most  novel  and  exciting  scene.  From  al- 
most every  housetop  and  store,  from  the  windows 
of  almost  evei^y  private  dwelling,  from  the 
masthead  of  every  ship,  from  the  flagstaff  of 
every  manufactory,  from  all  the  public  build- 
ings, from  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  from 
the  lofty  spire  of  Trinity  Church,  from  St. 
PauPs  Church,  the  national  ensign  was  flying. 
The  other  streets  were  thronged  as  on  a  gala 
day.  On  all  coats  were  pinned  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  cockade,  and  in  every  lady's  bonnet 
ribbons  of  the  same  colors  were  tastefully  tied. 
In  the  Park,  cannons  were  booming  at  different 
times  during  the  day.  At  the  arsenal,  regiments, 
just  raised,  were  formally  organized  and 
equipped. 

At  the  armories  of  the  6th,  12th,  and  71st, 
from  early  dawn  all  was  bustle  and  animation, 
preparing  for  the  afternoon  departure.  At  the 
rendezvous  of  the  several  regiments,  the  char- 
acter of  the  day  was  ignored,  and  the  maxim 
realized  that  in  war  times  there  are  no  Sun- 
days. 

At  the  wharves  great  steamers  were  alive  with 
the  bustle  of  preparation  for  conveying  large 
numbers  of  troops.    In  the  stream  at  anchor 


was  the  steamer  Osceola,  with  troops  from 
Rhode  Island.  At  the  railroad  depot  in  Jersey 
City  the  greatest  activity  prevailed,  and  means 
of  transportation  were  being  got  in  readiness 
for  moving  as  many  regiments  as  might  present 
themselves. 

Young  men  in  uniforms,  with  knapsacks 
strapped,  were  seen  leaving  luxurious  homes 
in  aristocratic  parts  of  the  town,  prepared  to 
rough  it  with  the  roughs  in  defence  of  the 
country.  Firemen  were  gathered  at  their  en- 
gine-houses, and  busy  in  doing  what  they  could 
to  help  off  c«)mpanions  who  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  Ellsworth's  regiment  of  Firemen 
Zouaves. 

At  noon  the  6th,  12th,  and  71  st  regiments, 
comprising  8,000  men,  marched  down  Broad- 
way, fully  armed  and  equipped.  The  occasion 
was  without  hardly  a  parallel,  and  the  march  a 
complete  ovation.  The  6th  embarked  in  the 
steamer  Columbia,  the  12th  in  the  steamer 
Baltic,  and  the  7l6t  in  the  steamer  R.  R. 
Schuyler.  A  Masi=achusetts  battalion,  and  some 
regulars  went  on  board  the  Ariel.  As  the  fleet 
left,  the  harbor  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement. 
The  piers,  landings,  and  housetops  of  the  city, 
Jersey  City,  Iloboken,  and  Brooklyn  were 
crowded.  The  Battery  was  covered  with 
people,  and  thousands  of  boats  saluted  the 
steamers  crowded  with  the  troops.  Flags  were 
dipped,  cannons  roared,  bells  rang,  steam- 
whistles  siirilly  Fainted,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  sent  up  cheers  of  parting. 

On  the  same  Sunday  many  congregations 
mingled  practical  patriotism  with  piety,  and 
to«»k  occasi(»n  to  mjike  contributions  for  the 
outfit  of  volunteers,  or  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  In  a  church  in  Brooklyn  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  13th  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  ask- 
ing for  unifonns  for  recruits,  and  the  response 
was  a  collection  of  about  $1,100  f(»r  that  pa- 
triotic purpose.  In  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
the  pMStor  preached  a  sermon  in  the  evening 
on  "God's  Time  of  Threshing."  The  chou- 
performed  **  The  Marseillaise"  to  a  hymn  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  the  pastor.  A  col- 
lection was  taken  for  the  Volunteers'  Home 
Fund  amounting  to  $450,  to  which  a  member 
of  the  congregation  afterwards  added  $100. 
Dr.  Bethune's  sermon  was  from  the  text :  *'  In 
the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  ban- 
ners." In  Dr.  Bi-llows'  church  the  choir  sang 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  was  vig- 
orously applauded  by  the  whole  house.  At 
Graco  Church  (Episcopal)  Dr.  Taylor  began  by 
saying,  "The  Siar-Spangled  Banner  has  been 
insulted."  At  Dr.  McLane's  Presbyterian 
church,  Williamsburgh,  "The  Star-Spai  gled 
Banner"  wns  sung.  .Dr.  T.  D.  Wells  (Old 
School  Presbyterian)  preached  from  the  words: 
"He  that  hath  no  ^word,  let  him  buy  one.'^ 
Dr.  Osgood's  text  was :  ''Lift  up  a  standard  to 
the  people." 

On  Monday,  the  march  of  troops  continned 
through  the  city,  and  on  the  23d  again  New 
York  was  alive  with  excitement  to  witness  the 
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departure  of  the  8th,  18th,  and  69th  regiments. 
The  8th,  1,000  strong,  Cul.  Geo.  Lyon,  formed 
in  16th  street,  and  at  4  o'clock  proceeded, 
amidsi  the  cheering  citizens,  to  pier  No.  86, 
North  River,  wliere  they  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  Alabama.  The  69th  Irish,  Col. 
Corcoran,  assembled  at  their  armory,  No.  42 
Prince  street,  at  3  o'clock.  They  received  the 
order  to  march,  and  they  proceeded  down 
Broadway  amidst  such  greetings  as  ilie  excited 
Irish  citizens  alone  could  demonstrate.  At  6^ 
they  left  in  the  James  Adger.  The  18th,  Col. 
Abel  Smith,  left  on  board  the  Marion.  Thus 
through  more  than  two  months  the  living 
stream  of  troops  went  out  of  New  York  to 
support  the  Government,  The  record  was 
nearly  as  follows : 


April  1 

M  19 
"  19 
«(  21 
«*  21 
21 


Rtfiaieat. 


^J 


June 


6th  Mnea 

6th    "     

8th    "    

7th  Now  York..., 
71st  «' 

6th         ♦• 
lat  RhodoWaml.. 


12th  New  York. 
8th 
I3th 
59th 
25tli 

llth  "      Zouave:* 

Ii!iodo  Itlft-  d  Battery 


Joiie« 

f-Awrchce. 
Mo  »roo ... 
Lcm-rts... 
Murtin 


RumRMo 

nuttcrQc'ld 

f.yon 

Smith  

Corcoran 

Bryan 

Kllswortl) 

Tompkina 

JSth  Now  York '. ,  Beinett 

6th  "         'Sphwarzwai'lUer. 

1-^t  CoDncotlcut Terry 

21  "  Tylor 

UthNewY'ork Wood 

2U  "        Tompkins 

3d  Connectlcnt |  Art  old 

l*t  Npw  Hampshire. .  Tappnn 

Sth  N.  Y.  Volunteers., B'enker 

4  j  10th     **  "  McChesney 

4   9th     »*  «  Rtv'ca.. 

6'OaHbftldi  Guard 'irUtawy 


12ih  N.  Y".  Volunteers  Quinoy. 
13th     "              "  IWalrath., 

2d  Maine !Jaroc»on.. 

•Tackfton  .. 
Cimeron.. 
Hawkins. 
WllM>n  .. 

Clark 

Howjird  .. 
Runt'ng.., 
Cowden.. 


678 

Vlb 

852 

1.110 

1,()00 

1,000 

13rO 

1,(K)0 

1.000 

1,000 

1,0H3 

700 

1.100 

150 

1,000 

860 

800 

850 

060 

950 

780 

1.108 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,060 

800 

800 

800 

850 

900 

1,000 

900 

760 

1,010 

80 

1,045 

780 

870 

l,0f«i 

700 

780 

1,226 

800 

872 

1,048 

860 

815 

897 

950 

780 

1,001 

1,011 

630 

870 

1,100 


Total 56,100 


lU 
791  h  Now  York. 

9lh  N.  y.  Volunteer*. 

6th      "  ' 

19! h  New  York. 

3d   Maine 

Co.  K.  9th  New  York. 

l:»t  MaM. 

•2Ut  New  York '  Kosrers. 

20il4th  N.  Y.  Volunteer-^  McQuado , 

20]  4lh  Mnss Berry , 

20SSthN.  Y.  Volunteers  Holmrt 

20  18th        ••  "        iJnckson 

22|  2d   Rhode  Island Slocum 

22,26th  New  York ChriRtin 

22.29th  "  VonStclnwohr.. 

22   2d  NowIIarapahlre..  Murr*ton, 

2Jil7th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  T.an.*ii  ?. 

24  37th      •*  "  iM'Cunw. 

24 

2B 

26 

26 

29 

29 

29 

29 


3ln      '»  "  Pratt. 

2d  Vermont jWhltiptr 

28th  New  York Donnelly 

5th  Maine Dunnell 

1st  New  York Montgomery. 

16th         "  Davles 

SOth         "  Matherton 

9th  Mass Cass 


During  that  period  of  time  New  York  con- 
tinued to  pour  out  an  average,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  1,000  men  per  day  at  the  call  of  the 
Government,  not  only  supplying  and  equip- 


pinff  the  men,  but  furnishing  the  money,  and 
Jenuing  large  sums  to  the  Government  in  ad- 
dition. 

The  action  of  New  York  in  response  to  the 
call  of  the  President  may  be  thijs  summed  up, 
showing  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of 
money  furnished.  The  calls  of  the  Government 
for  loans  were  as  follows: 

Borrowed  In  February $7,243,600 

*•           »' April 7,814,890 

"           "May 7,310,000 

♦•           "July 12,000,000 

New  YorkCiiy  ttdvaiicedl'i  April 2,156,000 

"                    "            "May 1,600,000 

"  advanced  by  corporations  and 

Individuals 2,000,000 

*^  Banks  lo.intHl  in  Aut(ust,  Oo- 

tol^r,  and  December 105,000,000 

Approximate  sum  advanced $145,023,890 

Besides  these  sums,  $1,000,000  more  may  be 
put  down  as  the  contribution  made  by  families 
towards  the  more  comfortable  outfit  and  equip- 
ment of  such  of  their  members  as  took  arms  in 
defence  of  the  National  flag.  Thus  much  for 
the  supply  of  means,  which  comparatively  could 
be  obtained  nowhere  else,  but  which  NewYork 
poured  forth  with  such  lavish  hand.  The  calls 
for  troops  up  to  the  meeting  of  Congress  were 
as  follows : 

First  call,  Mllltla,  3  months 76.000 

Pecoi'd  cal',  Voluitftr.',  3  year? 4e.000 

Ki  K II lurs  for  the  Army 80.000 

Navy 23,000 

Total 176,000 

New  York  contained  160,000  able-bodied 
men;  of  these,  governmental  departments  es- 
timate 60,000  as  ordinary  laborers ;  of  whom 
39,000  men  marched  with  the  city  regiments, 
making  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  men  sum- 
moned. New  York  thus,  in  three  months,  sent 
in  round  numbers  40,000  men  and  $150,000,- 
000  to  sustain  the  Government  under  the  dif- 
ficulties brought  upon  it. 

The  first  difliculty* encountered  by  the  mus- 
tering troops  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  mov- 
ing. When  this  was  understood,  the  purses  of 
all  parties  were  open ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April, 
thirty-seven  gentlemen  subscribed  $3,100  to  aid 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  about  to  march,  and  the 
amount  was  raised  to  $6,140  on  the  following 
day.  Numerous  other  ofiers  were  made,  and 
$7,000  were  subscribed  for  the  Fifth  Rejiiment. 
The  amount  collected  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Committee  in  a  few  days,  was  raised  to 
$118,899.  The  patriotic  citizens  raised  $11,110, 
and  other  committees  obtained  large  sums.  It 
was  then  determined  to  organize  the  Union 
Defence  Committee,  which  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  whole  movement,  the  other  committees 
being  merged  into  it.  April  28d,  the  Com- 
mittee opened  its  offices  at  80  Pine  street — 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Chairman ;  Simeon  Draper, 
Vice-President ;  J.  Depau,  Treasurer.  The 
Common  Council,  April  23d.  passed  an  ordi- 
nance appropriating  $1,000,000,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  for  dis- 
bursement, and   they   proceeded    with   their 
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trust,  which  was  of  great  importance  and  well 
discharged.  They  equipped  and  forwarded 
troop**,  supplied  guns,  aided  organizations,  pur- 
chased arms  and  munitions,  and  extended  aid 
to  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  The  first  am- 
bulances sent  to  the  seat  of  war  were  by  this 
committee. 

A  very  great  decline  took  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  piissengers  that  arrived  in  this  port  in 
the  past  year,  as  follows : 

Arrivaltforifupcut  tUven  yean. 


Tbau 

F«r«ica 

Fordgo. 

CalifoffBkk. 

1851 

8.888 

8.yi-2 

4  105 
4,178 
8  891 
8.869 
8.909 
8,488 
4,(r27 
4,4M 
5,122 

299.181 
810,385 
299,425 
831.809 
152.284 
1.%9,2S4 
208,499 

97.682 
101.320 
266.a2T 

80,790 

18,207 

1862 

12,158 

1S58 

15.517 

1S.V4          

15,929 

1855 

18,400 

ISw-ie 

11,925 

1S57 

11,205 

1658 

8,960 

isr»9 

16,749 

1««0 

10  710 

1861 

9,1  IT 

The  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  is  not  so 
great  as  the  circumstance  of  the  continued  flow 
of  foreif^n  population  into  it  might  indicate. 
Among  the  arrivals  are  large  numbers  of  igno- 
rant and  vicious  persons,  who,  in  a  strange 
country,  are  thrown  upon  evil  courses  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  live.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
arrests  are  among  that  class : 

The  amount  of  property  reported  loit  by  rob- 

boriH-,wnfl.....r I1JW.679  98 

The  amount  recovered. 79,822  11 


The  total  number  of  butchers*  animals  sold 
in  the  city  markets  in  eight  years,  has  been : 

BuIlocVs. 1,551.152  1  Sheep  and  Lambs..  .4.oa4.4M 

Milch  cows HS,851    8wiiM 8,tiS8.Slt 

Calrea. 852,590|  

Total 9,oei,5«8 

Of  the  bullocks  sold,  1,128,396  head  have 
been  at  the  reguhir  weekly  market*  held  every 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Prices  have  ranged 
in  that  time  from  6  to  14  cents  a  pound  for 
the  meat,  according  to  quality,  but  seldom  be- 
low 8  cents  a  pound  for  such  as  is  considered 
first  qnaiity. 

The  sources  of  this  large  supply  are  indi- 
cated in  the  191,684  head  which  were  sold 
at  the  Forty-ninth  street  market-place,  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  These  came  from  the  follow- 
ing States: 

imnoU. 79.4791  Vlrjrinln. 1,11T 

Ohio 85.485  Connvdlcut 8M 

Nevr  York- 28,044  New  J^nwy 4fi0 

Indiana 15,080i  Wisconsin 120 

Iowa. 11,565  Massachusetts 6T 

Kentockv. 8,799  Texas M 

MIchigau -  6.298  Cherokee  NaUon 100 

MIss-.uri 8,827  Canada 1,428 

Pennsylvania.^ 1,187; 

The  increase  of  railroad  transportation  ha? 
not  only  increased  the  quantity  brought,  but 
greatly  improved  the  condition  in  which  thej 
arrive.  They  are  no  longer  foot-sore  and 
fevered  from  long  journeys,  but  come  in  upon 
the  railroads  in  good  condition  and  healthy. 
In  1861  they  were  brought  as  follows : 


1861. 

22R.M4 

659.421 

61?.8«6 

82,863 

N«tlba 
Mch. 

725 
140 
45 
75 

Lte. 

Cort. 

ValM. 

Bnllocks 

Hops     

Bh«»rn&  Lambs. 
Calves. 

165,723.400 

7'^R1S940 

28.0fi«,4T0 

2357,100 

8 

8 

$12,848Ji<» 

4,699,184 

l.M4,M7 

18^,568 

Total 

1,888,IS9 

369,45^91o| 

$19,675,788 

Totalloas 168,857  85 

Among  the  incidental  duties  of  the  police, 
the  following  summary  casts  a  singular  light 
npon  the  transjictions  of  a  great  city.  The 
police  find  lodgings  for  such  poor  persons  as 
are  houseless  from  any  cause  of  vice  or  poverty : 

There  were.  In  1S81,  of  raeb  persona  lodged 119.848 

Lost  children  sent  to  oentml  ofllce 8,781 

"        **        restored  to  parents 8.470 

Wckandtaken  to  hoftpital 1.886 

Horses  and  caltlo  restored  to  owners 2,066 

Horses  and  vehicles    *♦               "        247 

Ptor»'»  found  open  and  closed 1,728 

Dwellings    -           •*         »»       l,lsl 

Kumberofflrcs 408 

**            **    extinfruished  by  police- 144 

Resened  from  drowning 188 

Fonndlinm  sent  to  office 104 

Money  restored  to  lodger?  and  others $142,598 

Violations  of  Sunday  laws 24,870 

The  enormous  quantity  of  butchers'  meat 
stated  in  the  annexed  table,  gives  an  average 
of  837  lbs.  per  head  per  Annum  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  city,  or  ^25.27  per  annum  at  the 
rate  which  the  butchers  pay  the  drovers ;  about 
$50  actually,  at  the  retail  prices. 


Erie  Kailrood 

Hudson  River  Uailroad 

New  Jersey  Cen.  Baitroad. 

Harlem  Rnllruad... 

Camden  and  Amboy  R.  B.. 

On  boats 

Onfimt 


BaUocka. 


SwlM. 


WMklyftvcmg* 
B'Ulu.  iSviM. 


87.582  169,225 1  1,6<U 

65.449  251.425    l,2ftD 

18,182  125,9191     850 

82.218      

7.119  I  

16.447  i  

2,152  '   


8,254 
4,685 

2,433 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the  sup- 
plies have  been  as  large  as  ever,  the  number  of 
consumers  hns  been  less.  Fifty  thousand  able- 
bodied  men  left  the  city  at  the  call  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, and  tlie  effect  upon  consumption  was 
material. 

The  consumption  of  flour  in  the  city  is  about 
1,000,000  barrels  per  annum.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  farm  pro- 
duce brought  into  the  city  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  sold  in  the  markets. 

The  deliveries  in  this  city  of  some  of  the 
lending  articles  of  domestic  produce  have  been 
as  follows : 


Flour,  bbls.  , 

Wheat,  bush 

Corn,  hush 

Rye.  bush 

Barley.  *c.,  bush 

Oats,  Dush . . . .  ^ 

Beei;  ticroes  and  bbls. 

Pork,bbls 

Bacon.  &<*,.  packages.. 

Lard,  packasvs. 

Cheese,  packages. 

Butter,  packages 


lS6a 


8.91  a6S6 

19.689.884 

18,005,988 

14a987 

1.175,168 

4,867.490 

126,856 

1^4,503 

75.685 

118.888 

547,41C 

480,000 


1861. 


5.018.0M 

88.749,909 

88,189,469 

659.868 

1,742.895 

4,081JKI 

116,794 

144JM6 

106.581 

]82,]66 

985.190 

&56.S28 
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The  qnantities  of  unhealthy  matter  removed 
from  the  city  limits  during  the  year,  under  the 
action  of  the  Oity  Inspector,  were  as  follows: 

Cheese,  UDSonnd 24,6M  lbs. 

Venison,        »•        628    " 

SaoMsea,       "        2,805    ** 

Tripe;  -        11,2-25    " 

Swine.  "        ll,bOT    " 

Poultry,        »*        U.TM    - 

Flah,  **        48.000    - 

Mutton,        »*        16.0S0    " 

Veal,  •*        17.229    « 

Bcei;  •*        87,088    " 

Othermcata"        7,174    ** 

Oflkl,  barrels, 61.828    • 

Dob,  and  small  animals.  No. ld.U&5 

Hoga,  dead, **    1,728 

oJiS,    ^ "    M 

Cwa,     »*    -    247 

Horsea,  **     •*    2,755 

Night  soil,  loails A26« 

Sinks,  &&,  cleaned,  Na 9.863 

Nulaances  abated,..    *"    8,188  • 

The  removal  of  these  nuisances  from  the 
city  is  necessary  in  the  highest  degree  to  its 
health,  and  it  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  waste 
which  occurs  in  the  sustaining  a  large  city. 
This  cannot,  however,  be  considered  large, 
in  view  of  the  immense  number  of  people  to 
be  fed,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
quantities  brought  in  are  not  calculated  nor 
governed  by  any  red  tape  or  protective  prin- 
ciple, but  are  adjusted  by  the  exercise  of  the  free 
jndgment  of  the  sellers.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
supplies  of  perishable  matter  are  so  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  distress  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
emigrants  arrive  in  the  city  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  mortality,  and  this  becomes  conspicuous 
when  the  operations  of  the  five  dispensaries 
of  the  city  are  contemplated.  These  supplied 
in  the  year  135,235  persons,  of  whom  60  per 
cent,  were  foreigners.  The  number  of  children 
that  died  in  1861  was  13,614;  -the  parentage 
of  9,437  was  given,  of  whom  8,389  were  of 
foreign  parents. 

The  marriages  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1861,  distinguishing  color  and  condi- 
tion in  life,  were  as  follows: 

Monthly  JUtum  of  Marriages  in  ths   City  of  Kew 
York  for  1861. 


The  births  given   monthly,   distinguishing 
color,  were  as  follows  : 

Rdum  of  Births  im  the  City  ofK€W  Torhfor  1861. 


•f 

COb.lft. 

conDtnon  tit'  Lira. 

SKI. 

,. 

Morrms. 

4 

)f 

• 

•1 

k 

^ 

S 

i 

e 

t 

» 

i  }     8 

^ 

i 

i 

t  i 

-- 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

fm 

f. 

6 

282 

h. 

ta 

January . . . 

2SH 

**.%**   '»^^ 

ftia;  i*.v^ 

« 

286,  26 

n 

February . . 

2:W 

■'  ^.E 

^T;  3aT 

0 

6,  197 

208   86   80 

March 

15'i 

■,'f 

\^di  ir>'i 

7 

7    1:55 

146   24    18 

April 

%%1 

'li't 

^>1 

STH 

2T^ 

4 

4'  247 

249    85   88 

Mky 

%\i\ 

m\ 

»HI 

atU 

fl03    <1 

7 

278 

279    82    81 

June 

258 

'xva 

%%% 

^^ 

%\^  M 

10 

2->8,  2:«   80;  20 

July 

I5fi 

i^-v 

IJWi 

ifli> 

\M    ri 

4 

181    18l!  24|  24 

Aogust 

«84 

*m, 

a*t 

%%t 

Stfi    y 

2 

193    202'  86,  82 

6<>ptember. 

18^) 

1^0  xm 

lOT 

1ft »  11 

111  159    1^   21    24 

October.... 

89rt 

m  floft 

m 

ft73  19 

18    JW6   841    54   49 

November . 

29ir 

iw  sw 

rai 

2ur^ 

S'  260   268   89    86 

iKteembor  . 

240 

'J4U    MU 

saw  2Wrt 

1 

«j  218   220   27j  20 

Total.... 

2908 

'i^6 

-ii^d 

21^1 

iiiKri 

b2 

89 

2609 

2659 

884 

834 

MONTHB. 

i 

1 

Bn.          1        watn.        |     cotoBvnw 

lUI*. 

Feouto.  &U1*. 

Fmm1«.  Mai*.     Faia. 

January... 
February. . 
March  .... 
AprU 

June 

July 

AujfQSt.... 

6ept4>mber. 
Octi.ber... 
November 
DvcemtMr. 

881 
878 
1,00ft 
968 
879 
7S6 
950 
810 
780 
784 
724 
714 

419 
456 
625 
611 
451 
416 
4^ 
418 
83S 
877 

sm 

867 

412 
417 
4^ 
457 
428 
870 
467 
892 
842 
857 
868 
847 

416 
4^6 
525 
610 
448 
41« 
488 
417 
8s5 
876 
864 
805 

412 
416 
480 
457 
42S 
869 
466 
8^9 
889 
867 
855 
846 

8 

1 

i 

8 

i 

8 

1 
9 
2 

i 

i 

1 

8 
8 

8 
1 

Totals  .. 

10.004    5.177 

4.827 

M60 

4,814  1     17     '     18 

NORFOLK,  acity  in  Norfolk  County,  Virgin- 
ia,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  north  bank^  Eli- 
zabeth River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads, 
thirty-two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  hundrea 
and  sixty  miles,  by  water,  or  one  hundred  and 
six  mile*,  by  land,  southeast  of  Richmond.  The 
river,  which  is  here  seven-eighths  of  a  mile 
wide,  separates  it  from  Portsmouth.  Next  to 
Richmond,  Norfolk  is  the  most  populous  oity 
of  Virginia,  having  about  14,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  more  foreign  commerce  than  any  other 
place  in  the  State,  and,  together  with  Ports- 
mouth, has  been  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tion in  the  Union.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  defended  by  Forts  Calhoun  and  Monroe.  The 
navy-yard  was  located  at  Gosport,  a  suburb  of 
Portsmouth,  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite 
Norfolk.  This  is  acees.<«ible  to  the  largest  ships. 
A  naval  hospital  and  a  large  dry-dock  were  also 
located  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
April  18th,  the  marines  and  Government  forces 
at  the  yard  numbered  not  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred men.  The  vessels  of  war  there  at  that  time 
were  as  follows : 

Ships-of -the- Line. — Pennsylvania,  120  guns; 
Columbus,  80 ;  Delaware,  84 ;  New  York,  (on 
stocks,)  84.  Friffates.^VnMed  States,  50  guns ; 
Columbus,  60 ;  Raritan,  60.  Sloops-of-  War, — 
Plymouth,  22  guns ;  Germantown,  22.  Brig. — 
Dolphin,  4  guns.  Steam  friffate, — Merrimac,* 
40  guns. 

As  to  their  condition,  there  was  the  liner 
Columbus,  useless;  liner  Delaware,  useless; 
liner  Now  York,  never  launched ;  frigate  Co- 
lumbus, out  of  order ;  frigate  Raritan,  out  of 
order ;  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  nee<ling  full  re- 
pairs ;  corvette  Germantown,  almost  ready  for 
sea. 

The  force  of  the  Government  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  yanl,  not  to  mention  Fortress 
Monroe,  was  the  flag  ship  Cumberland,  300 
men ;  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania,  850 ;  ma- 
rines at  the  barracks,  70 ;  steamer  Pocaliontas, 
60;  total,  780. 

Upon  the  first  excitement,  a  party  of  men, 
without  any  authority,  had  seized  the  light- 
boats,  and  floating  them  to  the  shallowest  point 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  had  sunk  them,  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  vessels  of  war  from 
the  navy-jard. 

On  the  19th  Gen.  Taliaferro  and  staff  arrived 
at  Norfi»lk.  He  had  command  of  all  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  in  that  section,  and  was  waited  on 
shortly  after  his  arrival  by  the  captains  of  the 
several  military  companies  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  for  tlie  purpose  of  reporting  their 
strengtli,  condition,  Ac,  and  receiving  orders. 

On  Saturday,  tlie  20th,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  city.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Cumberland  was  abont  to  sail  from  the 
navy-yard,  and  preparations  were  made  to  pre- 
vent her.  At  twelve  o'clock  an  officer  came 
from  the  yard  bearing  a  flag  of  .truce,  and  was 
conducted  to  Gen.  Taliaferro's  head-quarters, 
.where  a  consultation  was  held,  which  resulted 
in  a  promise  from  Com.  Macauley,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  yard,  that  none  of  the  vessels 
sboiffd  be  removed,  nor  a  shot  fired  except  in 
self-defence. 

This  quieted  the  excitement ;  but  it  was  re- 
newed at  a  later  hour,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Germantown  and  Merrimac  had  been 
scuttled,  and  that  the  heavy  shears  on  the 
wharf  at  which  the  Germantown  was  lying  had 
been  cut  away  and  allowed  to  f^  midsliips 
across  her  decks,  carrying  away  the  main  top- 
mast and  yards.  It  was  also  perceived  that 
the  men  were  btisily  engaged  in  destroying 
and  throwing  overboard  side  and  small  arms, 
and  other  property,  and  boats  were  constantly 
passing  between  the  Pennsylvania,  Cumber- 
land, and  other  vessels.    (See  Navy,  D.  S.) 

About  midnight  a  fire  was  started  in  the 
yard.  This  continued  to  increase,  and  before 
daylight  the  work  of  destruction  extended  to 
the  immense  ship-houses  known  as  A  and  B, 
(the  former  containing  the  entire  frame  of  the 
New  York,  74,  which  had  been  on  tlie  stocks, 
unfinished,  for  some  thirty-eight  years,)  and 
also  to  the  long  ranges  of  two-story  offices  and 
stores  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  of  the 
yard.  The  flames  and  heat  from  this  tremen- 
dous muJ'S  of  burning  material  were  set  by  a 
southwest  wind  directly  towards  the  line  of 
vessels  moored  on  the  edge  of  the  channel  op- 
•posite  the  yard,  and  nearly  all  of  these,  too, 
were  speedily  enveloped  in  flames. 

The  scene,  at  this  time,  was  grand  and  terri- 
fic beyond  description.  The  roar  of  the  confla- 
gration was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  miles' 
distance;  and  to  this  were  added  occasional 
discharges  from  the  heavy  guns  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania,  ship-of-the-line,  as  they  became 
successively  heated. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  ship-houses  was 
certain,  the  Pawnee,  which  arrived  on  Satur- 
day, and  had  been  kept  under  steam,  was  put 
in  motion,  and,  taking  the  Cumberland  in  tow, 
retired  down  the  harbor,  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger,  freighted  with  a  great  portion  of  valu- 
able munitions  from  the  yard,  and  the  com- 
modore and  other  officers.  The  ships  pro- 
ceeded as  far  down  as  the  barricades  at  the 


narrows,  where  the  Cumberland  was  left  at  an- 
chor, and  the  Pawnee  continued  on  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  Cumberland  subsequently  passed 
out. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  tlie  ship  Penn- 
sylvania was  burnt,  and  the  Merrimac,  Colum- 
bus, Delaware,  and  Raritan,  Plymouth,  and 
Germantown  were  scuttled  and  sunk,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  the  machinery,  valuable  en- 
gines, small- arms,  chronometers,  d:c.,  had  been 
broken  up  and  rendered  entirely  useless.  Be- 
sides the  ship- houses  and  their  contents,  the 
range  of  buildings  on  the  north  line  of  the 
yard,  (except  the  Commodore's  and  Conimand- 
er's  houses,)  the  old  marine  barracks,  and  some 
workshops  were  burnt.  Much  of  value,  how- 
ever, was  not  destroyed.  The  great  dry-dock 
•was  uninjured.  The  large  number  of  2,600 
cannon,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  fell  icto  the 
hands  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  also  shot,  shell, 
and  other  warlike  missiles  to  a  very  large 
amount.  Besides  these,  the  machinery  of  the 
yard  was  generally  uninjured.  A  collection  of 
ship-building  and  outfitting  material,  large  and 
valuable,  including  a  number  of  steel  plates 
and  iron  castings,  was  found  ready  for  use,  and 
capable  of  being  turned  to  account. 

Old  Fort  Norfolk,  used  as  a  magazine,  was 
taken  by  the  Virginia  authorities  wiUiout  resist- 
ance. Within  were  three  thousand  barrels  of 
powder,  containing  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  also,  a  large  number  of  shells  and  other 
missiles,  loaded,  and  for  that  reason  necessary 
to  be  kept  in  magazines. 

The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  es- 
timated at  several  millions.  The  cost  of  the 
immense  and  magnificent  ship-houFes  and  their 
contents  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  ac- 
count, and  so  did  that  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
"  It  brings  tears  into  our  eyes,"  said  a  citizen 
of  Norfolk,  "  when  we  realize  the  destruction 
of  this  noble  ship,  so  long  the  ornament  of  our 
harbor  and  the  admiration  of  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  visited  our  waters." 
That  splendid  ppecimen  of  naval  architecture, 
the  new  and  boautilbl  frigate  Merrimac,  and 
four  or  five  other  vessels,  were  given  to  the 
flames,  or  with  their  valuable  armament  to  the 
deep. 

On  the  same  day  an  order  was  issued  by 
Gen.  Taliaferro,  prohibiting  the  collector  of  the 
port  from  accepting  any  draft  from  the  United 
States  Government,  or  allowing  the  removal  of 
deposits,  or  any  thing  else,  from  the  custom- 
house. The  collector,  being  informed  that  on 
his  refusal  to  obey  the  order  a  file  of  men 
would  be  sent  down  to  occupy  the  premises, 
acquiesced. 

To  relieve  the  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
to  provide  an  equivalent  for  cash  for  immediato 
purposes,  the  City  Council  immediately  issued 
a  considerable  amount  of  small  notes.  The 
lowest  denomination  authorized  was  twenty- 
five  cents. 

On  the  20th  the  Richmond  Grays,  a  fine 
company  numbering  one  hundred  rifle  muskets, 
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arrived.  They  brought  with  them  fourteen 
pieces  of  rifle  cannon  of  large  size,  one  of 
the  pieces  weighing  10,000  pounds,  and  three 
box  cars  filled  with  ammunition  of  various 
kinds,  to  be  distributed  to  the  patriotic  com- 
panies by  tlie  way  side. 

On  the  night  previous,  four  companies  of 
Petersburg  riflemen  and  infantry,  numberins  in 
all  four  hundred  men,  reached  Norfolk.  They 
were  followed  by  two  additional  compauies  of 
one  hundred  each. 

On  the  22d,  three  companies  of  troops  from 
Georgia  arrived  in  the  express  train  from  Wel- 
don ;  the  Light  Guards,  from  Columbus,  num- 
bering eighty  men;  the  Macon  Volunteers, 
eighty  men ;  and  the  Fh)yd  Rifles,  from  Macon, 
eighty  men.  The  first  and  last  commands 
marched  immediately  to  the  naval  hospital. 

About  the  same  time  the  hull  of  the  old  ship 
United  States,  in  which  Com.  Decatur  captured 
the  Macedonian,  was  token  possession  of  at  the 
navy -yard  by  an  efficient  crew  and  towed  down 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  a  mile  below 
Fort  Norfolk,  where  she  was  moored  across  the 
cliannel  and  sunk.  Only  a  few  feet  brought 
her  in  contact  with  the  bottom.  Any  naval 
force  that  might  attempt  to  pass  up  the  harbor 
must  remove  the  hulk,  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  shot  and  shells  from  the  two  forts  above — 
one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left — 
would  be  poured  into  them. 

Norfolk  thus  was  occupied  by  Confederate 
troopa,  who  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
through  the  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  is  bounded  north  by  Virginia, 
east  and  southeast  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  west  by 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  population 
in  1860  was  631,489  wlntes,  30,097  free  colored, 
and  331,081  slaves.  Total  992,667.  The  Gov- 
ernor holds  his  office  for  two  years.  John  W. 
Ellis,  whose  term  of  office  ceased  in  January, 
1863,  died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  Clark.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  fifty  members,  elected  for  two 
years,  atid  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  as  it  is 
called,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  vote  at  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1860  was  as  follows :  Lin- 
coln   ,  D*)ugki3  2,701,  Breckinridge  48,539, 

Bell  44,990.  The  staple  productions  of  the 
State  are  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  swAet  po- 
tatoes. Lumber,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
with  some  rice  and  cotton,  are  articles  of  ex- 
port from  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  being  in  session 
in  December,  1860,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Convention  in  South  Carolina,  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  were  offered  proposing  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  the  South  Carolina 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  body 
to  await  a  general  consultation  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States,  and  to  provide  also  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  attend  the  Conventions  in  other 
States.     They  were  made  a  special  order,  but 


did  not  pass.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Ilonse  of 
Commons,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  50  in  favor,  to  43  against  it  : 

JSt  it  ruoletd^  That  the  followine  messa^  be  signed 
by  the  Speukert  of  both  Houses  of  wis  Legialaiure,  aud 
sent  by  mail  to  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Convention : 

Ckntlemen  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention :  Will 
Tour  State  confer  with  our  State,  or  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  Convention 
or  otherwise,  in  order  that  some  honorable  adjustment 
of  the  present  difficulties  between  the  States  may  be  . 
effecteo  whereby  a  Constitutional  Union  may  be  pre- 
aerved? 

In  Pasquotank  County,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State,  nearly  half  the  population 
of  w^hich  are  slaves,  the  following  resolution 
wa**  adopted  at  a  general  meeting,  about  Dec. 
20,  1860: 

Whfrea*  some  diversitv  of  opinion  exists  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
State  in  the  present  alarming  crisis  in  our  political  af- 
fairs, therefore  be  it 

Ilegolctd,  By  the  people  of  Pasquotank  County,  in 
geuernl  meeting  assembled,  that  no  sufficicut  cause  at 
present  exiHts  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  that, 
while  such  is  our  opinion,  we  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  disapprobation  of  the  precipitate  course 
pursued  b;^  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  our 
determination  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  our 
rights,  in  the  Unton^  lot  it  come  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  may. 

A  Strong  Union  sentiment  was  shown  in  the 
State  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  but 
it  was  in  favor  of  requiring  additional  guaran- 
tees. The  public  sentiment  at  this  time,  being 
the  first  of  January,  has  been  described  in  these 
words : 

"The  general  feeling  of  North  Carolina  is 
conservative.  She  would  respond  to  any  fair 
proposition  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  pres- 
ent national  difUculties,  but  will  insist  on  her 
rig) its  at  all  hazards." 

On  the  8th  of  January  Forts  Caswell  and 
Johnson  were  occupied  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons, who  presented  themselves  with  some 
show  of  force  and  demanded  their  surrender. 
Governor  Ellis  ordered  them  to  bo  immediate- 
ly restored  to  the  proper  authority.  In  a  let- 
ter to  President  Buchanan,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  he  thus  describes  his  action : 

Sir  :  Reliable  information  has  reached  this  Depart- 
ment, that,  on  the  8th  instant.  Forts  Johnson  and  Cas- 
well were  taken  possession  of  by  State  troops  and  per- 
sons resident  in  that  vicinity,  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  1  immediately 
issued  a  military  order  requesting  the  forts  to  be 
restored  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  which       ' 
order  will  be  executed  this  day. 

My  information  satisfies  me  that  this  popular  out- 
break was  caused  by  a  report,  very  ffenerall^  credited, 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  numanity,  1  hope  is  not  true, 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  co€rce 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  troops  were  on  their  way 
to  garrison  the  Southern  ports  and  to  begin  the  work 
of  sublugation.  This  impression  is  not  yet  erased 
from  tne  public  mind,  which  is  dee|)Iy  agitated  at  the 
bare  contemplation  of  so  great  an  indignity  and  wrong ; 
and  I  would  most  earnestly  appeal  to  your  Excellency 
to  strengthen  my  bunds  in  my  efforts  to  preserve  the 
pnblic  order  here,  by  placing  it  in  my  power  to  give 
public  assurance  that  no  measures  of  force  are  contem* 
plated  towards  us. 
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Toar  ExcellencT  will  p«rdoD  me,  therefore,  for  ask- 
ing whether  the  United  States  forts  will  be  gmrrisoDed 
with  United  States  troops  during  your  Admiuistratioo. 

This  question  I  ask  in  perfect  respect,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  consequences  which  I  know 
would  be  regretted  bj  your  Excellency  as  much  as 
myself. 

Should  I  receive  assurance  that  no  troops  will  be 
sent  to  this  State  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next,  then 
all  will  be  peace  and  ouiet  here,  and  the  property  of 
the  United  Sutes  will  be  fully  protected  as  heretofore. 
If,  however,  I  am  unable  to  get  such  assurances,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  answer  for  the  consequences. 

The  forts  in  this  State  have  lon^  been  unoccupied, 
and  their  beins  garrisoned  at  this  time  will  unquestion- 
ably be  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
will  in  my  opinion  certainly  be  resisted. 

To  this  communication  the  Secretary  of  War 
replied  on  the  15thf  as  follows : 

Tour  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  by  him  been  re- 
ferred to  this  Department,  and  he  instructs  me  to 
express  bis  gratification  at  the  promptitude  with  which 
you  have  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  lawless  men  who 
recently  occupied  Forts  Johnson  and  Caswell.  He 
regards  this  action  on  the  part  of  your  Excellency  as 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  honor  and  patnotic 
character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  whom  you 
80  worthily  represent. 

In  reply  to  your  mquiry,  whether  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  President  to  garrison  the  forts  of  North  Carolina 
during  bis  administration,  I  am  directed  to  say  that 
they,  m  common  with  the  other  forts,  arsenals,  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States,  are  in  charge  of 
the  President,  and  that  if  assailed,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter  or  under  what  pretext,  it  is  bis  duty  to 
protect  them  by  all  the  means  which  the  law  has  placed 
at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  his  purpose  to  garrison  the 
forts  to  wnich  you  refer  at  present,  because  he  consid- 
ers them  entirely  safe,  as  heretofore,  under  the  shelter 
of  that  law*abidlng  sentiment  for  which  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  have  ever  been  distinguished.  Should 
they,  however,  be  attacked  or  menac^  with  danger  of 
being  seized  or  taken  IVom  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his  constitutional 
obligation  to  defend  and  preserve  them.  The  very  sat- 
isfactory and  patriotic  assurance  given  by  jour  Ex- 
cellency justifies  him,  however,  in  entertaming  the 
confident  expectation  that  no  such  contingency  will 
arise. 

The  bill  for  calling  a  State  Convention  was 
nnder  debate  a  number  of  days ;  so,  also,  was 
the  resolution  proposing  the  appointment,  on 
the  part  of  North  Carolina,  of  Commissioners 
to  a  Peace  Conference  at  Washington,  as  pro- 
posed by  Virginia.  The  Convention  bill  finally 
passed  on  the  24th  of  January. 

Ultimately,  the  Legislature  seconded  the 
movement  of  Virginia,  by  appointing  several 
eminent  men,  of  both  parties,  to  represent  the 
State  in  the  National  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  Southern  meeting  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which  was  to  establish  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment over  a  Southern  Confederacy,  but  with 
instructions  adopted  by  a  vote  of  69  to  88  in 
the  Commons,  that  they  were  **  to  act  only  as 
mediators  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation." This  vote  was  hailed  as  an  unmis- 
takable sign  that  North  Carolina  was  not  pre- 
pared for  disunion  and  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. 

The  Convention  bill,  as  it  finally  passed  the 


Legislature,  provided  for  putting  the  question 
to  the  people  at  the  time  of  electing  delegates ; 
Convention  or  no  Convention. 

It  further  provided  that  the  election  shomld 
be  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  that  ten 
days  should  be  allowed  the  sheriffs  to  make 
their  returns.  If  a  mf^ority  of  the  people  voted 
for  the  Convention,  the  Governor  should  issue 
his  proclamation  fixing  the  day  for  the  meet- 
ing. If  the  Convention  was  called,  its  action 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection.  If  a  migority  of  the  people 
Voted  against  the  Convention,  the  Governor 
should  make  known  the  fact  by  proclamation. 
The  action  of  the  Convention  was  required  to 
be  confined  to  Federal  matters,  and  the  mem- 
bers would  be  sworn  to  that  efifect. 

A  more  guarded  and  restricted  form  conld 
hardly  have  been  adopted  and  permit  any  liberty 
of  action  to  the  Convention. 

On  the  4th  of  February  a  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  in  the  House,  declaring 
that,  in  case  reconciliation  fails,  North  Caro- 
lina goes  with  the  slave  States.  The  military 
bill  passed  in  the  House,  authorized  the  arming 
of  ten  thousand  volunteers,  and  provided  for 
the  entire  reorganization  of  the  militia. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  State  Con- 
vention resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  considerable 
migority  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and 
opposed  to  secession.  As  expressed  at  the  time, 
"  They,  as  Unionists,  would  not  submit  to  the 
administration  of  the  Government  on  sectional 
principles,  but  they  were  anxious  to  preserve 
the  Union  on  a  constitutional  ba«i!»,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  guarantees  as  would  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent reconstruction  of  it." 

The  official  vote  of  the  State  on  the  Question 
of  Convention  or  no  Convention,  including  the 
vote  of  Davie  and  Heywood  counties,  which 
were  reported,  was:  for  Convention,  46,672; 
against  a  Convention,  47,323.  Majority  against 
a  Convention,  651.  The  vote  of  the  State  was 
smaller  by  about  twenty  thousand  than  at  the 
election  in  August  previous. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  delegates,  eighty- 
two  were  constitutional  Union  men  and  thir- 
ty-eight secessionists.  The  Union  majority, 
therefore,  was  rather  more  than  two  to  one. 

After  this  election,  the  Governor  determined 
not  to  call  the  Legislature  of  the  State  together 
in  extra  session  unless  something  more  urgent 
than  was  known  should  occur. 

No  events  of  unusual  interest  occurred  nntil 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  by 
the  President  for  troops.  To  the  requisition  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Governor  immedi- 
ately replied  by  telegraph  as  follows : 

Raliigr,  ApHl  IS,  1861. 
Tour  despatch  is  received,  and,  if  genuine — which 
its  extraordinary  character  leads  me  to  doubt— 1  have 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made 
by  the  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  subiugating 
the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  usurpation  of  power.  I  can  be  no  party  to 
this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  tree  people.    You 
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can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina.    I  will  replj 
more  in  detail  when  your  call  is  received  by  mail. 
JOHN  W.  ELL18, 
Ooremor  of  North  Carolina. 
Hon.  Sniox  Camirok,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  county  of  Pasquotank,  which  passed  such 
a  strong  Union  resolution  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, as  above  stated,  now,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  assembled  in  mass  meeting  at  the  county 
town,  and  adopted  the  following : 

Wkermi  war  exists  between  the  North  and  the  South 
upon  an  issue  involving  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
existence  of  the  South ;  and  whereas  it  becomes  all 
eood  citizens  and  loyal  subjects  of  North  Carolina  to 
defend  her  honor,  and  preserve  her  independence; 
therefore, 

Besoletd,  That  we,  the  people  of  Pasanotank  County, 
in  general  meeting  assembled,  disregarding  party  affilia* 
tious,  ignoring  the  political  lines  which  heretofore  have 
divded  us  as  a  people,  forgetting  and  forgiving  the  ani- 
noosities  which  may  have  been  engendered  by  former 
political  contests,  and  laying  them  all  a  willing  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  our  common  mother.  North  Carolina, 
do  this  day  solemnly  form  a  political  brotherhood, 
whose  object  shall  be  a  united  resistance  to  common 
wrongs — ^its  bond  of  union,  the  honor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  forts  in  the  Stat.e  which  had  been  once 
seized  on  a  popular  outbreak  and  restored  by 
the  Governor,  were  once  more  seized,  and  at 
this  time  by  his  orders.  Guns  and  ammunition 
were  obtained  in  Charleston  for  use  at  Fort 
Macon  and  Fort  Caswell.  An  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  immediately  summoned  to 
assemble  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  proclamation  of  Gov.  Ellis  convening 
that  body  was  as  follows : 

Whereas  by  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  followed  by  a  requisition  of 
Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  I  am  informed 
that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made  a  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  peaceful  homes  of  the  South,  and  the  vi- 
olent subversion  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  people,  con- 
stituting a  large  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
late  United  States,  and  whereas  this  hij^h-handed  act 
of  tyrannical  outrage  is  not  only  a  violation  of  all  con- 
stitutional law,  utter  disregard  of  every  sentiment  of 
humanity  and  Christian  civilization,  and  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  aggression  unparalleled  by  any  act  of  re- 
oortled  history,  but  is  a  direct  step  towards  the  subju- 
gation of  the  entire  South,  and  the  conversion  of  a  free 
Kepublic  inherited  from  our  fathers,  into  a  military 
despotism  to  be  established  by  worse  than  forei^  en- 
emies, on  the  ruins  of  the  once  glorious  Constitution 
of  equal  rights ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W.  Ellis,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  for  these  extraordinary  causes, 
do  hereby  issoe  this  my  proclamation,  notifying  and 
requesting  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
to  meet  in  special  session  at  the  capital  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  May.  And 
I  furthermore  exhort  all  good  citizens  throughout  the 
State  to  be  mindful  that  their  first  allegiance  is  due  to 
the  sovereignty  which  protects  their  homes  and  dearest 
interests,  as  their  first  service  is  due  for  the  sacred  de- 
fence of  their  hearths,  and  of  the  soil  which  holds  the 
graves  of  our  glorious  dead. 

United  action  in  defence  of  the  sovereignty  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  becomes  now 
the  duty  of  all. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  attested  by  the  great  seal 
of  the  State.  Done  at  the  city  of  Raleigh,  the  17th 
day  of  April,  a.  d.  1861,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  independence.  •  JOHN  W.  ELLIS. 


A  call  was  also  issaed  by  the  Governor,  for 
the  enrolment  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  be 
beld  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  day^s  notice. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  the  Legislature  convened 
in  special  session.  In  his  Message,  the  Gov- 
ernor recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  seces- 
sion of  North  Carolina  from  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment, and  her  union  with  the  Confederate 
States,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  a 
Convention  of  the  people  be  called  with  full 
and  tinal  powers.  The  powers  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  full  because  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  must  be  frequently  resorted  to  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
that  it  should  be  temporarily  reposed  in  the 
Convention.  The  action  of  the  Convention 
should  be  final,  because  of  the  importance  of 
a  speedy  separation  from  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  well-known  fact  that  upon 
this  point  the  people  were  as  a  unit. 

He  also  recommended  **  the  raising  and  or- 
ganization of  ten  regiments,  to  serve  during  the 
war,  and  that  appropriate  bounties  be  offered 
to  all  persons  thus  enlisting.^' 

The  Governor  farther  said  that  the  North- 
em  Government  was  concentrating  a  large 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  seat  of  Government.  But  such  a 
force  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
limits  of  Maryland  and  on  the  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia without  seriously  endangering  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  those  States.  If  they  bo 
conquered  and  overrun.  North  Carolina  would 
become  the  next  prey  for  the  invaders.  Poli- 
cy, then,  as  well  as  sympathy,  and  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  engendered  by  a  common  interest, 
required  them  to  exert  their  energies  in  the 
defence  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Every  bat- 
tle fought  there  would  be  a  battle  in  behalf  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Legislature  met  at  12 
oVlock  M.,  and  at  1  p.*  m.  both  Houses  had 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  calling  an  unrestrict- 
ed Convention,  whose  action  was  to  be  final. 
The  election  of  delegates  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  May,  and  the  Convention  met  on  the  20th. 

The  Legislature  unanimously  repealed  the 
section  of  the  Revised  Code,  which  required  all 
officers  in  the  State  to  take. an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  before  en- 
tering upon  their  duties.  The  act  further  pro- 
vided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  administer 
any  such  oath  or  affirmation  to  any  officer,  civil 
or  military. 

After  a  session  of  eleven  days,  the  Legisla- 
ture adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  25th  of 
June.  Among  other  measures,  it  passed  a  stay 
law,  to  take  effect  immediately,  and  authorized 
the  Governor  to  raise  ten  thousand  men,  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  also  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  State,  giving  the 
Treasurer  power  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $500,000,  in  bills  ranging  from  five 
cents  to  two  dollars,  and  with  a  conditional 
clause,  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  larger  amount 
if  necessary.  An  act  was  also  passed  which 
thus  defined  treason : 
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Treason  shall  consist  only  in  lerjing  war  against 
ibis  State,  or  in  adberiog  to  its  enemies,  givinz  tbem 
aid  aud  comfort ;  or  in  establishing,  without  the  au- 
thority  of  the  General  Asaemblv,  any  government 
within  its  limits  separate  from  the  existing  Govern- 
ment; or  in  holding  or  executing  in  such  usurped 
ffuvernment  any  office,  or  professing  allegiance  or  fidel- 
ity thereto,  or  assisting  the  execution  of  the  laws 
under  color  of  authonty  from  such  usurped  govern- 
ment ;  and  such  treason,  if  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  ttvo  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  by  confes- 
sion ill  open  Court,  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

The  forces  of  the  State,  nnder  orders  of  the 
Governor,  seized  the  Federal  forts  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  mint  at  Charlotte, 
and  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  gaining,  by  the 
seizure  of  the  latter,  37,000  stand  of  arms,  3,000 
kegs  of  powder,  and  an  immense  supply  of 
shells  and  shot.  Of  course,  these  acts  placed 
the  State  in  the  same  category  with  the  seceded 
States,  and  tlie  ports  of  North  Carolina  were, 
therefore,  included  in  the  blockade  ordered  by 
the  Government. 

The  State  Convention  assembled  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  tlie 
Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  21st  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  the  State  Convention,  as  follows : 

"VTc,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Con- 
vention of'l7H9,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ratified  and  adopted,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  ratifying  and 
adopting  amendments  to  the  said  Cfonstitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  abrogated. 

We' do  further  declare  and  ordain  that  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  States,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  full  possession  and 
exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong 
and  appertain  to  a  free  and  indepenaent  State. 

Done  at  Raleigh,  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  15G1. 

The  following  ordinance  was  also  passed  : 

We,  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  in  Convention 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared and  ordained,  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
docs  hereby  assent  to  and  ratify  the  Constitution  for 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  adopted  at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  on  the  8th  of  Febniary,  1S61,  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  the  States  of  Soutn  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  TA)ui$iana, 
and  that  North  Carolina  will  enter  nito  the  federal  as- 
sociation of  States  upon  the  terms  therein  proposed, 
when  admitted  by  the  Congress  or  any  competent 
autiiority  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Done  at  Raleigh,  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1S61. 

Military  preparations  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  as  early  as  the  15th  of  June  the 
State  bad  raised  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
volunteers. 

The  following  delegates  to  the  Confederate 
Congress  were  elected  by  the  Convention :  For 
the  State  at  large,  W.  W.  Avery  and  George 
Davis;  1st  district,  W.  N.  H.  Smith;  2d, 
Thomas  Ruffin ;  3(1,  T.  D.  McDowell ;  4th,  A. 
W,  Yenable ;  6tb,  John  M.  Morehead ;  6th,  K. 


0.  Puryear;  Tth,  Burton  Craige;  8tli,  A.  D, 
Davidson. 

The  flag  agreed  upon  for  the  State  was  said 
to  be  handsome.  The  ground  was  a  red  field, 
with  A  single  star  in  the  centre.  On  the  upper 
extreme  was  the  inscription,  "May  20,  1776," 
and  at  the  lower,  "May  20,  1801."  There 
were  two  bars,  one  of  blue  and  the  other  of 
white. 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  Legislature  con- 
vened in  extra  session.  The  stay  law  of  the 
previous  session  bad  been  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Sena- 
tors elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  were 
George  Davis  aud  Wm.  T.  Dortch.  Mr.  Davis 
was  one  of  the  delegates  at  large  from  the 
State  to  the  Provisional  Congress,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Convention.  Mr.  Dortch  was  one 
of  the  Commoners  from  the  county  of  Wayne, 
and  also  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Davis  belonged  to  the  Whig 
organization,  and  Mr.  Dortch  to  the  Democra- 
tic, in  former  years. 

The  sixth  ballot  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  11th  September,  was  as  follows :  Dortcn 
89;  Bragg  15;  Person  30;  Outlaw  7;  Avery 
22:  Davis  13;  Clingman  26;  Graham  30; 
Scattering  11. 

After  a  session  of  forty  days,  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  sine  die,  A  militia  bill  was  passed, 
also  an  amended  stay  law,  a  revenue  biU,  and 
also  bills  for  paying  the  soldiers  of  the  State, 
providing  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  An  ad- 
ditional sum  of  one  million  in  Treasury  notes 
was  authorized  to  be  issued. 

The  Governor  now  set  to  work  to  place  the 
means  of  coast  defence  in  a  satisfactory-  condi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  troops  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  Confederate  army  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  equipped.  Ko  notice  was  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  request  for  a  few 
well  drilled  regiments  for  the  coast  defence, 
although  the  Governor  offered  fresh  levies  in 
their  place.  The  State,  like  South  Carolina  and 
others,  was  expected  to  defend  herself.  The 
capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  occa- 
sioned intense  excitement,  and  although  the 
work  of  the  expedition  extended  no  farther 
than  to  "  take  and  hold  "  those  positions,  it  re- 
vealed such  a  degree  of  weakness  to  resist  any 
naval  attack,  that  it  awakened  the  first  serious 
apprehensions  among  the  people  for  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy. 

A  Union  movement  was  set  on  foot  soon  after 
the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  by  a 
small  number  of  persons  in  Hyde  County.  Al- 
though insignificant  at  first,  it  nevertheless 
awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the  State  author- 
ities, which  led  to  its  speedy  suppression.  It 
was  feared  that  more  than  half  the  counties  of 
the  State  would  become  Union  if  the  move- 
ment was  suffered.  This  movement  consisted 
in  a  meeting  of  some  citizens  of  the  c<»unty  on 
tl\iB  12th  of  October,  who  passed  a  series  of  res- 
olutions, and  adopted  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  Government.    On  the 
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18th  of  November  a  convention  assembled, 
composed,  as  it  was  reported,  of  delegates  and 

Eroxies  representing  forty -five  counties  of  the 
tat«.  It  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  vacant 
til  State  offices,  and  appointed  a  Provisional 
Governor,  &o.  An  election  for  members  of  the 
Federal  Congress  was  ordered  bj  the  Provi- 
sional Governor,  but  the  person  reported  elect- 
ed was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

In  September,  when  the  scarcity  of  arms  be- 
gan to  be  known  in  the  Confederate  States,  a 
krge  force  was  set  at  work  at  the  armory  in 
Fayetteville  to  alter  the  old  flint  lock  guns  to 
percQssion.  There  were  several  thousand  of 
these  guns  then  remaining  in  the  United  States 
arsenal.  When  they  could  not  be  altered  to 
advantxige  they  were  repaired  and  furnished 
with  new  flints,  and  found  to  make  very  ser- 
viceable guns.  Hall's  breech-loading  rifles  were 
also  altered  to  carbines,  making  a  good  gun  for 
cavalry  service.  Subsequently,  two  horizontal 
high-pressure  steam  engines  were  made  at 
Richmond  and  sent  to  Fayetteville,  when  tlio 
manufacture  of  new  arms  was  commenced  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  named  Barkart,  once  a 
master  armorer  in  the  United  States  service. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  contributions  of 
the  State  for  war  purposes  hud  reached  the  sum 
of  $2,044,522  96.  The  records  of  the  passport 
office  at  Richmond  showed  at  this  time  that  in 
the  contributions  of  clothing  and  money  to  her 
troops,  the  generosity  of  North  Carolina  had 
much  exceeded  that  of  wealthier  and  more 
populous  States. 

At  tlib  time  the  State  had  sent  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  Virginia,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
33,000  volunteer  troops,  infantry  and  riflemen, 


and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  numbering  one 
thousand  and  ninety-four  men.  There  were  six 
thousand  troops  on  the  State  coast,  tand  camps 
of  instruction  established  at  Raleigh,  Ridgeway, 
and  Gareysburg,  and  the  number  of  volunteers 
still  offering  was  so  great  that  General  Martin, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  State  forces,  under 
orders  of  the  Governor,  issued  a  proclamation 
informing  the  people  that  no  further  troops 
were  needed  or  could  be  received.  • 

The  Representatives  from  the  States  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  were  W.  N.  11.  Smith, 
Robert  Bridges,  Owen  B.  Keenan,  J.  D.  Mac- 
Dowell,  Thomas  8.  Ashe,  Archibald  Arrington, 
Robert  McLean,  William  Lander,  R.  S.  Gar- 
ther,  A.  8.  Davidson* 

The  commerce  of  the  State  during  the  year 
was  so  restricted  by  the  blockade  as  not  to  fur- 
nish an  estimate  of  any  importance.  The  fact 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  agricultural  i)ro- 
dui'tions  of  the  State,  was  a  crop  of  tea,  con- 
sisting of  about  ten  bushels,  raised  by  Shelly 
Spencer  in  Hyde  County.  It  was  well  spoken 
01  as  a  beverage. 
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OBITUARIES,  Amebioan.— Jan.  1.— Sonw- 
TAO,  August,  an  astronomer  of  Swedish  birth, 
but  for  some  years  resident  in  the  United  States. 
He  accompanied  Dr.  Hayes  in  his  Arctic  expe- 
dition, and  while  on  a  journey  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  dogs  for  the  sledges  of  the  expedition, 
he  fell  through  the  ice,  and  though  rescued  from 
drowning,  perished  from  cold  in  a  few  hours. 

Jan.  4.— Kent,  William,  an  American  jurist, 
son  of  the  distinguished  Chancellor  Kent,  bom 
in  1802.  He  was  for  many  years  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  and  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York  by 
Gov.  Seward.  After  some  years'  service  he 
resigned,  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  law 
in  Harvard  University,  which  ho  did  not  long 
hold,  but  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
constantly  employed  as  a  referee.  His  resi- 
dence for  some  years  past  has  been  at  FishkiU, 
where  he  died. 

Jan,  6. — Anthon,  Hbnbt,  D.  D.,  died  in 
New  York,  aged  69  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  son  of  G.  C.  Anthon,  Esq., 
who  was  a  native  of  Germany,  bat  emigrated 


early  to  this  country ;  brother  of  Charles  An- 
thon, eminent  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  of  John 
Anthon,  distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  He  entered 
the  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
at  an  earlv  age,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
eyangelical  sentiments  and  for  his  amiable  and 
genim  character. 

Jan/^  5. — Whitr,  Joseph  L.,  a  prominent 
and  enterprising  business  man,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  but  of  late 
years  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  of  the  Nicaragua 
Transit  Co.  He  was  shot  at  Nicaragua  by  an 
American  named  Gavitt,  and  subsequently  died 
of  his  wounds. 

Jan,  10.— Hacklet,  Rev.  Chables  W.  (See 
Hackley.) 

Jan.  17.— CmiRCH,  Philip,  died  at  Belvi- 
dere,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  83.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  and  a  nephew  of 

*  The  Federal  gnnboats  fired  upon  the  Confederate  foTM 
on  shore. 

t  Shots  exchanffed  with  Coniisderato  steuMr. 
X  Three  vesaols  destroyed. 
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Alex.  Uamilton.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
public  improvements,  and  was  tLe  projector  of 
the  Erie  Railroad. 

Feb.  4. — MuBEAT,  Rev.  NicnoLAs,  D.  D.  (See 
Murray.) 

Feb,  8.— Francis,  John  Wakefield,  M.  D. 
{See  Fbanois.) 

Feb,  11.— Rockwell,  John  Arnold,  died 
at  Washington,  (D.  0.,)  aged  59.  He  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  College  in  1822,  and  in  1837  repre- 
sented bis  native  State,  Connecticut,  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  recent  presidential  campaign 
he  was  an  active  friend  of  Bell  and  Everett. 
Of  late  years  he  has  practised  law  in  Washing- 
ton, and  was  employed  in  the  New  Almaden 
Qaicksilver  Mine  cases. 

Feb,  18. — Wright,  John  0.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio,  and  bad  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1823  to  1829.  He  was  selected 
by  Gov.  Dennison  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  Ohio  to  the  Peace  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton in  Feb.  1861,  and  though  in  his  78th  year, 
accepted  the  appointment,  but  was  taken  sick 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  and  died  in 
about  a  week.  He  was  much  respected  and  be- 
loved in  Ohio. 

Feb.  15. — Adams  Charles,  died  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  aged  74  years.  He  was  the  historian 
of  the  "  Patriot  War." 

Feb.  20. — Lawrence,  Cornelius  Van  Wtck, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York,  born  at 
Flushing,  Feb.  28,  1791.  He  was  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1832  to  1834,  May- 
or of  New  York  from  1834  to  1886,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Electoral  College  in  1886,  and  for 
20  years  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1856  he  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Flushing,  where  he  died. 

March  21. — Iturbide,  Madame  Hecate  db. 
{See  Iturbide.) 

March  21. — Whittemore,  Rev.  Thomas. 
{See  WniTTEMORE.) 

March  25.— GiBBS,  Prof.  Josiah  Willard. 
{See  GiBBS.) 

March  26. — Robbins,  Rev.  Royal,  D.  D.,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  1788,  educated 
at  Yale  College,  and  settled  as  a  Congregation- 
al clergyman  for  nearly  50  years  in  Kensington 
parish,  in  the  town  of  Berlin  in  that  State.  Dr. 
Robbins  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  culture, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  high 
reputation.  His  "World  Displayed"  was  a 
very  successfal  attempt  at  popularizing  the 
ffeneral  facts  of  history,  and  his  "  Outlines  of 
History  "  has  long  been  a  popidar  text-book. 

March.  80.— Shaw,  Lemuel,  Chief-Justice 
of  Massachusetts.    {See  Shaw.) 

March  30. — WmrB,  Daniel  Appleton, 
LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Methuen,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 
1776,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem,  Ma.cis., 
and  was  for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Essex  Co.,  and  for  a  term  a  Representative  of 
that  county  in  Congress.    He  died  in  Salem. 

Jprt7  10.— Buckingham,  Hon.  Joseph  T.,  a 
distinguished  printer,  editor,  and  antiquarian, 


bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  21, 1779.  He 
learned  the  pnfiting  business  at  Walpole,  K. 
H.,  and  went  to  Boston  in  1800,  where  he  pub- 
lished successively  "The  Polyanthos,"  *•  Or- 
deal," "  New  England  Galaxy,"  and  "  Boston 
Courier,"  editing  the  last  from  1821  to  1848. 
During  this  period  he  also  published  the  "  New 
England  Magazine."  He  miblished  two  volumes 
of  "  Reminiscences  "  of  his  own  life  and  times. 
He  was  a  member,  at  different  times,  of  both 
Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  laborers  tor  the  completion  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument 

April  18.— HuMPHBET,  Heman,  D.  D.,  late 
president  of  Amherst  College,  lK)m  at  Simsbnrv, 
Conn.,  March  26,  1779.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1805 ;  was  pastor  of  Cong,  church  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  1807-17,  pastor  of  Cong,  church 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1817-28 ;  president  Amherst 
College,  1828-45 ;  and  resigned  and  returned  to 
Pittsfield  the  latter  year,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death.  He  was  tlie  author  of  "Tour  in 
France,  &c.,"  2  vols.,  "  Domestic  Education," 
"  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,"  "  Life  and 
Writings  of  Prof.  W.  Fiske,"  "Life,  &c.,  of  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,"  and  "  Sketches  of  the  Hbtory  of 
Revivals." 

April  13.— Evans,  Dr.  John.    {See  Evans.) 

April  14.— McLean,  Hon.  John.  {See  Mc- 
Lean.) 

ApHl  80. — Onderdonk,  Benjauin  Tbead- 
WELL,  D.  D.     {See  Ondebdokk.) 

May  24.— Ellswohth,  CoL  E.  E.  {See  Ells- 
worth.) 

May  27.— BALLor,  Rev.  Hosea,  2d,  D.  D.  He 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  relative  of 
the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Universalism  in  this  country.  He 
was  edacated  at  Brown  University,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  ministry  in  the  Universalist 
Church.    He  early  distingaished  himself  as  a 

Ereacher  and  writer,  and  in  1844  received  the 
pnorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  active  in  the  establishment  of 
Tufts  College,  at  Medford,  Mass.,  the  principid 
collegiate  institution  of  his  denomination,  and 
in  1858,  a  year  after  its  organization,  was  elected 
its  President,  which  office  he  filled  with  decided 
ability  till  his  death.  He  edited  for  sevenJ 
years  the  "  Universalist  Quarterly  Review." 

June  8.— Douglas,  Stephen  Asnold.  {See 
Douglas,  S.  A.) 

June  6.— Gabland,  Gen.  John.  {See  Gab- 
land,  JoHIf.) 

June  10.— -Grbble,  John  T.    {See  Greble.) 

June  10.— WiNTHBOP,  Theodore.    {See  Win- 

THBOP.) 

June  14.— Strong,  Rev.  Dr.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 

June  — .— RooRBACH,  Obville  A.,  a  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  for  many  years  in  New 
York  and  Charleston.  In  1852,  he  published 
the  Bibllotbeca  Americana,  a  work  intended  to 
give  the  title,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  author, 
publisher,  price,  and  date  of  publication  of  every 
American  work  published  from  1820  to  1852. 
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June  25. — Stobbs,  Wiluam  Luonrai  Chief- 
Justice  of  Connecticut.    {See  Stosbs.) 

June  26. — Pbbntiss,  Col.  John  H.,  formerif 
a  prominent  deraooratic  editor  in  tlie  State  of 
New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  Coopers- 
town,  aged  77  years.  He  represented  his 
district  in  Congress  from  1887  to  1841.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  influence,  and  high- 
ly esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived. 

June  27.— Wabd,  Com.  James  Habican.  {See 
Wakd.) 

July  14.— Appleton,    Nathabt.     {See  Ap^ 

PLETOX.) 

July  15. — Gab:sett,  Gen.  Robbbt  T.  {See 
Garxbtt.) 

July  16.— Rawxings,  T.  Edwabd,  an  artist 
and  reporter  for  one  of  tlie  illustrated  papers 
of  New  York,  and  a  writer  of  decided  ability. 
He  was  kiUpd  by  a  party  of  C«'>nfederate  sol- 
diers in  ambush,  near  Newport  News. 

July  21.— Beb,  Gen.  Bbbnabd  £.,  a  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Confederate  army  from 
South  Carolina,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Ran. 

July  21. — Babtow,  Gen.,  a  brigadier-general 
of  the  Confederate  army  from  Georgia,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

July  21. — Cambbon,  Col.  James,  bom  at 
Haytown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  Marcli  1, 1801. 
In  youth  he  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
and  at  19  years  of  age  entered  the  printing 
office  of  his  brother  Simon,  at  Harrisburg.  In 
1827  he  removed  to  I^ncai^ter  and  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  ^*  Political  Sentinel,^*  studying 
law  in  the  mean  time  in  the  office  of  the  late 
President,  James  Buchanan.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war,  he  accompanied  the  volunteers  of  his 
State  as  sutler,  in  January,  1847.  When  the 
jtresent  war  broke  out  he  was  living  in  retire- 
ment upon  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  upon  urgent  entreaty  accepted 
the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Highland  Regiment  of  the  New  York 
State  militia,  and  from  his  election  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 
In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  his  regiment 
was  driven  back  before  the  terrible  fire  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  lead  them  up  again  and  again 
with  iJie  shout,  ^^  Scots,  follow  me  I  "  until  he 
fell  in  the  deadly  charge. 

July  21. — Slootm,  Col.  John  8.,  born  in  the 
town  of  Richmond,  R.  I.,  Nov.  1,  1824.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  army,  and  at  Con- 
treras  received  the  brevet  rank  of  captain  for 
meritorious  conduct  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  Gov.  Sprague  appointed  him  colo- 
nel, and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  second  regi- 
ment, which  he  speedily  accomplished  and 
af^u  marched  to  the  seat  of  war.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  his  regiment  led  the  advance  of 
the  division  which  cros.sed  Cob  Run  and  reach- 
ed Bull  Run  at  Sudley's  Ford,  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy's  line.  Here  he  bravely  led 
on  his  regiment  through  the  woods,  and  opened 


that  terrible  engagement,  but  fell  almost  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action. 

July  21. — Ballou,  M^jor  Sullivan,  of  tho 
Second  Rhode  Island  Regiment  of  Volunteers, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  born  at 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  Marcli  28,  1829.  In  1846  he 
entered  Phillips'  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  subsequently  Brown  University.  After  re- 
maining two  years  at  the  latter,  he  proceeded 
to  the  National  Law  School  at  Ballston,  N.  Y. 
In  1853  he  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island 
bar,  and  practised  his  profession  with  little  in- 
terruption in  Smithfield  and  Providence  until 
he  left  with  his  regiment  for  the  seat  of  war. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Rho<le  Island  during  the  years  1854,  1855, 
and  1856,  and  the  following  year  was  Speaker 
of  the  House.  In  1861  he  held  the  ofiice  of 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Rhode  Island  militia. 
He  joined  the  army  from  a  patriotic  sense  of 
duly,  and  his  military  career,  though  short, 
won  him  distinguished  honor. 

July  21.— Tower,  Capt.  Levi,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Born  in  the  village  of 
Blackstone,  Mass.,  August  18,  1835.  He  took 
a  thorough  classical  course  in  the  University 
Granmiar  School  in  Providence,  and  in  due 
time  enured  Brown  University,  which  he 
was  subsequently  compelled  to  leave  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Pawtucket  Light  Guard,  and  with  it 
Joined  the  Fire>t  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island 
Volunteers. 

July  21. — TiLLiNOHAST,  Capt.  Otis  H.,  bom 
at  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1823. 
In  1847  he  graduated  with  honor  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  and  was  Immedi- 
ately appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Artillery,  and  joined  Sherman's  Battery, 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  at  Saltillo,  Mexico.  In  1848 
he  was  associated  with  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  and  stationed  in  Florida. 
Soon  after  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
where  he  remained  until  about  the  time  of  tlie 
insurrection.  In  July,  1861,  Lieut.  Tillinghast 
was  appointed  chief-quartermaster  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowelrs  army,  and  attached  himself  to  the  di- 
vision commanded  by  CoL  Porter.  Though  his 
duties  did  not  require  him  to  take  part  in  the 
battle,  he  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  field, 
and  fell  early  in  the  engagement,  mortally 
wounded. 

July  22.-^Kennedt,  Col.  William  D.,  com- 
mander of  the  '*  Tammany  "  Regiment  of  N.  Y. 
Volunteers.  He  was  a  prominent  democrat 
of  New  York  City,  and  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability.  He  died  at  Washington  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Aug.  4. — TRUMBxn.L,  Joseph,  ex-Governor 
of  Connecticut,  died  at  Hartford,  aged  78 
years.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 7,  1782,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1801,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Windham 
in  1808.  He  settled  in  Hartford  in  1804^  and 
in  1827  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  and 
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became  the  President  of  the  Hartford  Bank. 
He  represented  the  town  of  Hartford  repeat- 
edly in  the  Legislature,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  two  terms,  from  1838  to  1842,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1849. 
Aug.  10. — Lton,  Gen. Nathaniel.  {Seehxov.) 
Aug,  14. — Manqum,  Wilub  Person.  (Se6 
Mangum.) 

Aug,  14. — Farnilam,  Col.  Noah  L.,  bom  at 
Haddam,  Conn.,  June  6,  1829.  At  18  years  of 
age  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
"  City  Guarti,"  and  was  on  active  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  ^'Astor  Place  Riot."  In  1867  he 
was  elected  second  sergeant  in  the  "  Seventh 
Regiment,"  in  which  he  was  a  recruit.  When 
the  "  Sciventh  "  left  for  Washington,  Farnham 
was  9cting  as  first  lieutenant,  but  upon  Ells- 
worth's arrival  at  Washington  with  his  regi- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  Farnham  to  accept  the 
office  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Zouaves,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Ellsworth  he  became  colonel. 
When  bis  regiment  received  orders  to.  move  on 
to  Manassas  he  was  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  but 
rose,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  Col.  F. 
fought  gallantly,  but  early  in  the  engagement 
received  a  wound  in  his  head,  which,  m  his  ex- 
hausted state,  soon  terminated  fatally^ 

Sept,  10. — Lowe,  Col.  John  Williamson,  of 
the  Ohio  Volunteers,  killed  at  Carnifex  Ferry. 
He  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
15,  1809.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out, 
having  some  military  knowledge,  and  feeling 
that  his  country  needed  his  services,  he  accept- 
ed the  command  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Regiment 
and  went  to  the  seat  of  war,  serving  until  it 
was  disbanded  in  1848.  When  the  rebellion 
began,  he  once  more  offered  himself  to  his 
country.  The  Twelfth  Regiment  was  organized 
and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  its  colonel, 
and,  united  to  the  Cox  Brigade,  they  advanced 
up  the  Kanawha  River.  The  only  battle  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  Kanawha  valley  of  the  rebels 
was  fought  by  the  Twelfth,  under  Col.  Lowe's 
command. 

Sept,  12. — BniGOS,  Georgb  Nixon.  ^  {See 
Bbiogs.) 

Sept,  16. — ^Washington,  John  A.,  colonel  in 
the  Confederate  army,  shot  in  a  skirmish.  He 
was  a  collateral  descendant  of  tlie  Washington 
family,  and  had  been  the  proprietor  of  Mount 
Vernon,  but  sold  it  for  $200,000  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Association. 

Sept,  17.— Johnston,  Col.,  an  officer  of  the 
Confederate  army,  killed  in  battle  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Sept,  28. — Brownell,  J.  Sherman,  a  promi- 
nent leading  politician  of  New  York  City,  and 
for  some  years  a  judge  of  the  Police  Court. 

Oct,  5. — Bingham,  Kinsley  8.  (See  Bing- 
ham.) 

Oct,  8. — Houston,  Sam.,  Governor  of  Texas. 
(See  Houston.) 

Oct,  8. — Ives,  Eli,  M.  D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician born  in  New  Haven,  Feb.  7,  1779.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799,  was  rector 


of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  for  the  next 
two  years,  studying  his  profession  meanwhile 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  and  Dr. 
Eneas  Monson,  and  in  1801  commenced  practice 
with  his  father.  Two  or  three  years  later  he 
attended  medical  lectures  at  Philadelphia,  and 
received  the  private  instruction  of  Drs.  Rush 
and  Wooster,  of  that  city.  His  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Monson,  as  well  as  his  own  tastes,  led  him 
to  cultivate  the  study  of  medical  botany,  and 
he  early  became  more  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Materia  Mediea^  and  especially  with  our 
native  vegetable  remedies,  than  any  physician 
of  the  time.  In  every  department  of  medical 
study  and  practice  he  was  a  hard  student  and  a 
keen  and  careful  observer.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  more  extensively  called  in  consulting  prac- 
tice than  any  physician  of  his  native  city,  and 
in  the  constantly  widening  circle  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  had  the  reputation  of  a^  remarkably 
skilful  and  successful  practitioner.*  In  1818,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  Silliman,  he  secured  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  department  of 
Yale  College,  and  upon  its  organization  became 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  He  filled  this 
chair  from  1813  to  1829,  when,  on  the  death 
of  Prof.  Nathan  Smith,  he  was  chosen  profes- 
sor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  professorship  till 
1852,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  During  the  lecture  session  of 
1841-'2,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Tully,  he 
delivered  the  lectures  on  theory  and  practice, 
and  dso  those  on  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Ives  was 
greatly  honored  and  esteemed  by  the  members 
of  tJie  medical  profession  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  He  was  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  and  of  the  National  Medical 
Association,  and  received  diplomas  in  abon- 
danoe  from  foreign  medical  and  scientific  socie- 
ties. He  was  active,  also,  in  his  advocacy  of 
temperance,  education,  emancipation,  and  other 
causes  of  active  benevolence.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  horticulture,  and  not  only  did 
he  have  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  plants  and 
fruits  in  his  own  garden,  but  encouraged  others 
to  cultivate  fruits  and  plants.  He  was  the 
founder  and  for  many  years  the  president  of 
both  the  Horticultural  and  Pomo.ogical  Socie- 
ties. Rare  as  his  attainments  were,  be  pub- 
lished very  little,  less  than  his  friends  desired* 
A  few  essays  and  pamphlets  were  all  the  print- 
ed records  he  left  behind  him. 

Oct,  15.— Duggan,  Petbr  Paul,  an  Ameri- 
can artist  born  in  New  York.  He  early  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  high  art,  and  qualified  hinaself, 
though  very  young,  for  an  art  professorship  in 
the  New  York  Free  Academy  soon  after  its 
opening.  For  ten  years  before  his  death  he 
had  been  an  invalid,  suflTering  from  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  and  had  resided  for  some  years  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.  In  May,  1861,  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  was  for  a  time  in  better 
health,  but  was  attacked  by  an  infiammation 
of  the  lungs  early  in  October,  which  soon 
proved  fatal. 
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Oct  19. — 'Wnj>ET,  Thomas,  the  founder  of 
tbe  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  thU  country,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  native 
of  England,  but  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  the  first  Grand  Sire  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  serving  in 
that  capacity  from  1825  to  1888,  and  receiv- 
ed every  honor  it  was  in  the  power  of  its  mem- 
bers to  bestow.  His  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  the  22d,  was  attended  by  delegations  of  the 
order  from  all  sections  of  the  country  which 
could  reach  Baltimore  in  season  to  participate 
in  the  services. 

Oct   20.— WOODBBIDGB,  WlLLIlM,  CX-GoVCr- 

nor  of  Michigan,  died  at  his  residence  in  De- 
troit aged  84.  He  was  a  native  of  Oonnecticut, 
but  had  resided  in  Michigan  about  50  years. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  In  1840, 
and  in  1842  United  States  Senator  for  6  years. 
At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Detroit,  where  he  subsequently 
lived  in  quiet  and  retirement.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  estimable  qualities. 

Oct,  SI.—Baksb,  General  Edwabd  D.  (Ses 
Baker.) 

Oct.  22. — Putnam,  William  Lowill,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army, 
bom  in  Boston,  July  9,  1840,  the  grandson  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Oharles  Lowell  and  Judge  Samuel 
Putnam,  educated  partly  in  France,  where  he 
resided  from  1851  to  1868,  and  subsequently 
trained  in  law  and  science  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  entered  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers  in  1861 ;  was  called  to 
the  field  in  Sept,  and  on  the  21st  of  Oct,  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  BalPs  Bluff,  received  a 
mortal  wound  while  leading  on  his  battalion 
to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  officer.  When  borne 
to  the  hospital  tent  he  declined  the  surgeon's 
assistance,  bidding  him  go  to  those  whom  his 
services  could  benefit,  as  his  life  could  not  be 
saved.  He  died  from  his  wound  the  next  day. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  genius, 
and  of  most  lovely  and  blameless  life,  and  the 
vast  assembly  who  gathered  in  Boston  to  do 
honor  to  his  last  remains,  responded  most  feel- 
ingly to  the  eloquent  and  touching  portrayal 
of  his  character  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
and  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Oct.  23. — ^DioKBNS,  AsBURT,  aged  83,  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Nov.  18. — Chbtwood,  John  J.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  bom  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Jan.  18,  1800.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Ghetwood,  one  of  the  early  judges  of  the  N.  J. 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  for  14  years  surrogate 
of  £»5ex  Co.,  the  first  prosecutor  of  Union  Co., 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  before  the  adop-. 
tion  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State. 
He  was  identified  with  the  great  railroad  enter- 
prises of  New  Jersey,  and  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  and  in  the  support  of  reli- 
gious institutions.  He  was  a  man  of  generous 
and  genial  disposition.    He  died  at  Elizabeth. 

Ifov,  18.— Snydbb,  Capt  Geobgb  W.,  died  at 
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Washington,  D.  C,  aged  28  years.  He  was  born 
in  1886,  in  New  York.  In  1 852  he  was  appoint- 
ed ^m  the  State  of  New  York  a  cadet  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he 
graduated  with  high  honor,  holding  the  rank 
of  first  captain.  On  leaving  the  academy  he 
was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
the  highest  promotion  accessible  to  a  recent 
graduate.  He  was  attached  in  1859  to  the 
board  of  engineers  under  the  presidency  of  Col. 
Thayer,  of  Boston.  In  the  lollowing  year  he 
was  acting  assistantprofessor  of  military  and 
civil  engineering  at  West  Point.  When  trouble 
was  anticipated  at  Charleston  he  was  sent  to 
that  station  as  first  engineer,  assistant  to  Capt. 
Foster,  and  through  the  hardships  consequent 
upon  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  contracted  the 
disease  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Dee.  10. — Jaoesok,  John  P.,  Vice-President 
and  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company,  died  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  aged  66.  Mr.  Jackson  was  connected 
with  that  company  fh)m  its  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  le^  pro- 
fession; was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  twice  elected  'clerk  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  a  very  lucrative  oflSce. 

After  his  connection  with  the  company,  he 
abandoned  active  participation  in  the  pursuits 
of  political  life,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  and 
talents  to  its  service.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  benevolence  and  charity,  as  well  as  for  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  of  pur|)ose. 

Dee.  — .—Williams,  Thomas  Scott.     (See 

WiLUAMS.) 

Dee.  18. — Wendell,  John  L.,  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
bom  in  1784,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Albany,  and  a  member  of  the  Albany  bar.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  author  of  the  long  series  of  law 
reports  bearing  his  name. 

Dec.  14. — Wilkinson,  Commodore  Jessb, 
United  States  navy,  died  at  his  family  residence 
near  Norfolk,  Va.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  entered  the  navy  July 
10,  1806.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Gk)V- 
ernment  fifty-four  years  and  five  months. 

Dec.  17. — RuFPNEB,  Rev.  Henbt,  D.D., 
LL,  D.,  died  at  his  residence  in  Kanawha,  Va., 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  for  many 
years  President  of  Lexington  College,  Va.,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  logical 
ability.  His  last  published  work  was  a  pam- 
phlet issued  from  tne  press  last  autumn,  arguing 
against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

Dee.  21.— TuRNBB,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  I).  D., 
an  American  clergyman  and  professor,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  28,  1791.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807,  studied 
theology  under  Bishop  Wiiite,  ordained  deacon 
in  1811,  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church 
at  Chestertown.  Md.,  in  1812,  left  Maryland  on 
account  of  his  health  in  1817,  and  in  1818  was 
appointed  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the 
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General  Theological  Seminary  at  Kew  York. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Biblical 
Learning  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptur^  in 
the  same  seminary,  and  continued  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  these  professorships,  and,  siuce  1831, 
the  added  labors  of  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  commentaries  and 
other  works  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  his 
instructions,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for 
their  critical  scholarship  and  their  catholic 
spirit. 

Dec,  22.— Scott,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  N.  W.  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Chicago,  died  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1817,  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Penn.,  studied  law 
in  Kentucky  for  a  year,  and  then  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1846.  In  1847  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Centre  College,  Danville, 
Ky.,  and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  in  that  place.  In  1856  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian church  in  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
Northwest  in  1859,  was  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly  one  of  its  professors. 

Dee,  26. — Cooke,  Gen.  Philip  St.  George, 
an  officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  aged  53  years.  Holding  the 
State  rights  views  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  Virginia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent war  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the  Con- 
federate army  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  and 
served  as  captain,  colonel,  and  general.  Upon 
the  tlcld  of  dull  Run  he  was  commander  of  the 
Fifth  Confederate  Brigade.  After  a  campaign 
of  eight  months  he  returned  to  his  home,  shat- 
tered both  in  mind  and  body,  and  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  insanity  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Dec,  26. — Van  Wyck,  Theodore  C,  an  emi- 
nent New  York  physician,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Bloomingburgh,  N.  Y.,  aged  74  years. 

Dee,  27.— McClurb,  "William  B.,  a  distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian  jurist,  bom  at  Carlisle, 
but  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  died. 
For  ten  years  past  he  had  been  President  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Alleghany  Co.,  Penn.  Few  men  in 
the  State  were  more  widely  known  or  re- 
spect-ed. 

Dec,  28. — Legrant),  John  C,  late  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  Maryland,  died  in  Baltimore. 

.  Russell,  David,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, died  at  his  residence  in  Salem,  Wash- 
ington County,  N,  Y.,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  lie  was  appointed  District  Attorney 
of  the  northern  district  of  the  State  in  1814, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  the  next  year, 
and  subsequently  reelected.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty -fifth,  and  Twen- 
ty-sixth Congresses,  where,  during  several  ses- 
sions, he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Claims,  and  has  fulfilled  many  other  important 
public  trusts. 


.    Scranton,  George  "W.,  died  at  his 

residence  in  Scranton,  Luzerne  County,  Penn., 
aged  about  60.  He  was  a  native  of  Madijjon,  Con- 
necticut, but  removed  to  New  Jersey  and  after- 
wards to  Pennsylvania,  engaging  in  his  business 
of  iron  manufacturer  in  the  heart  of  the  coal 
and  iron  region,  where  a  large  town  has  grown 
up  which  will  perpetuate  his  name.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  large  majority, 
and  being  reelected  in  1860,  served  until  his 
death. 

.  "Watmough,  John  G.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia.  He  was  bom  in  Dela- 
ware Dec  6,  1798,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the  army 
as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Erie,  lie  afterwards  served  as  aid  to  General 
Gaines,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Southern 
frontier.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  served  for  two  terms  as  the  representative 
of  the  then  third  district  of  Pennsjivf  nia.  He 
was  subsequently  high  sheriff  of  Philadelphia 
City  and  County,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  in 
1841. 

.    TiLTON,  Commander  Edward  G.,  of 

the  United  States  navy,  died  in  Washington. 
He  entered  the  service  in  1822  as  a  midship- 
man, and  was  commissioned  as  a  command- 
er in  1853.  His  last  cruise  was  in  command 
of  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  in  the  home 
squadron,  from  which  he  returned  in  April, 
1857.  Subsequently,  he  was  assigned  to  auty 
as  a  member  of  the  Light-house  Board,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

.    Mat,  William,  commander  of  the 

United  States  navy,  died  at  his  home  in  Mary- 
land, aged  46  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  May,  1831,  he  entered  the 
navy.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Sea,  and  was  wrecked  at 
the  Navigator  Islands  while  surveying  its  dan- 
gerous reefs,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life. 
Com.  May  was  engaged  in  the  battle  with  the 
Fiji  Islanders  after  the  murder  of  our  seamen 
and  navy  officers.  He  was  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  brig  Porpoise  during  the  Mexican 
war,  and  saved  the  vessel,  when  thrown  upon 
its  beam  ends  by  a  violent  storm  off  Vera  Cruz. 
He  was  at  the  capture  of  Tobasco  by  Com.  Per- 
ry in  the  Mexican  war,  and  from  his  wounds, 
received  at  that  time,  never  entirely  recovered. 
His  last  cruise  was  as  lirst  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Congress,  and  through  his  aiduons  du- 
ties in  midwinter  he  contracted  a  fatal  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

.    CoNDioT,  Silas,  died  in  Newark,  N. 

J.,  aged  84.  He  held,  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  numerous  offices  of  importance,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  1881  to  1838,  and 
a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
present  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  and  an 
elector  on  the  Fillmore  ticket  in  1856.  He  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  private  character. 
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OBITUARIES,  FoREioiT.— Jim.  1.— Fred- 
EEicK  William  IV.  {See  Feedkeick  William 
IV.) 

Jan.  3,  Berthold,  Arnold  Adolph,  a  Ger- 
man naturalist,  born  Feb.  26,  1803,  at  Soest,  in 
"Westphalia.  He  was  professor  at  G5ttingen, 
conncillor  royal  of  the  Court  of  Hanover,  aud 
author  of  numerous  works  on  natural  history. 

Jan.  4. — Baur,  Ferd.  Christian.  (Ses 
Baur,  F.  C.) 

Jail  4. — Fairbaien,  Sir  Peter,  0.  E.,  bom 
at  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1799 ;  was  a  distinguish- 
ed civil  engineer,  a  magistrate  for  Leeds,  and 
mayor  for  that  city  in  1858-'9,  during  the 
queen^s  visit,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted. 

Jan.  6. — Ptper,  Dr.  "W,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  the  Univeraity  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land. 

Jan.  13.— CoTTNT  Montemoltn,  Don  Carlos 
Ltna  Maria  Fernando  db  Bourbon,  prince  of 
Astnria,  born  Jan.  81,  1818,  at  Madrid,  son 
of  Don  Carlos  and  the  Portuguese  Princess  Ma- 
ria Francesca  d'Assis.  He  attempted,  but  un- 
Buocessfully,  in  April,  1860,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Spain,  to  the  throne  of  which 
he  pretended,  on  the  ground  of  his  father's 
claims.  Defeated  in  this  effort,  and  compelled 
to  leave  Spain,  he  and  his  brother,  who  hod 
been  associated  with  him,  made  a  public  retrac- 
tion at  Cologne,  in  June,  1860.  The  count  and 
Lis  countess  died  at  Trieste,  wilhin  two  days 
of  each  other. 

Jan.  13. — John  Elphinstone  Fleming,  Baron 
Elphinstone,  of  the  county  of  Stirling,  Scotland, 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  English  army,  born 
Dec.  11,  1819,  succeeded  his  first  cousin.  Baron 
Elphinstone  of  Elphinstone,  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  July  19, 1860. 

Jan.  14.— JoDRELL,  Sir  Riohard  Pattl,  bom 
in  Marylebone,  1781,  graduated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  1804;  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1803 ;  was  deputy-lieutenant 
of  Derbyshire  and  of  Norfolk. 

Jan.  14. — MoNTEz,  Lola,  Maria  Dolores 
PoRRis  Y  Montez,  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  a 
woman  of  remarkable  career  and  adventures, 
bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1824,  died  in  New 
York.  She  was  partially  educated  in  England : 
when  very  younff  married  an  oflScer  named 
James,  who  took  her  to  India,  but,  treating  her 
craelly,  she  left  him  and  returned  to  England. 
In  1840  she  appeared  as  a  dancer  at  a  theatre 
in  Paris,  became  the  mistress  of  Dijarrier,  edi- 
tor of  the  Presae^  and,  after  his  death  in  a  duel, 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  which  ensued ; 
found  her  way  to  Munich ;  appeared  as  a  dan- 
ieuse,  and  fascinated  King  Louis,  over  whom 
she  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  occasioning 
the  overthrow  of  his  ministry.  The  king,  in 
1846,  made  her  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  but  she 
600U  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  was 
oblij^ed  to  leave  the  country.  She  next  went 
to  Eugland  and  married  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Heald,  but  her  first  husband  being 
alive,  she  was  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  and  es- 


caped to  Spain.  In  1850,  James  and  Heald 
having  both  deceai^ed,  she  was  freed  from  the 
danger  of  prose<;ution.  In  1852  she  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  performed  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  subsequently  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  a  dancer,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  lectured  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  In  1859  she  came  again  to 
New  York,  and  soon  atler  was  affected  with 
partial  paralysis.  She  was  the  author  of  three 
works  of  no  great  ability. 

Jan.  17.— Exeter,  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Hen- 
ry Lowe,  Dean  of,  born  Dec.  21,  1781,  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  appointed  Dean  of  Exeter  in 
1889. 

Jan.  17. — ScovELL,  Gen.  Sir  George,  bom  in 
London,  1774;  entered  the  army  in  1798;  re- 
ceived a  cross  and  clasp  for  his  services  at  Vit- 
toria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Toulouse ; 
was  at  Waterloo,  for  liis  services  at  which  bat- 
tle he  received  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir,  4th 
class ;  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst,  1837,  resigned  in  1856; 
was  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Dragoons  from  1848 
to  his  death ;  received  the  rank  of  general  in 
1854. 

Jan.  20.— Parsons,  Rear-Admiral  Robert 
W.,  born  in  1788. 

Jan.  21.— U  ALL,  Sir  John,  bora  at  Stanning- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  1779 ;  was  appointed,  in  1807, 
consul  and  agent  for  the  maritime  seigniory  of 
Papenburgh  and  East  Friei^land.  In  1809  was 
made  chairman  for  regulating  convoys,  and  for 
the  protection  of  British  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  the  ports  between  the  Elbe 
and  Calais;  in  1816  appointed  consul-general 
for  Hanover  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1817 
was  high  sheriff  of  Essex ;  was  a  deputy-lieu- 
tenant and  magistrate  of  Middlesex  and  of  Es- 
sex; honorary  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  London  Merchants,  and  secretary  to 
the  St.  Katharine^s  Dock  Company. 

Jan.  21.— Platpair,  Sir  Hugh  Lton,  bom 
at  Meigle,  Angusshire,  1786 ;  educated  at  the 
Dundee  Grammar  School,  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  at  Woolwich ;  served  for  several 
years  as  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
which  corps  he  entered  in  1805 ;  retired  from 
the  service  in  1834;  was  provost  of  St.  An- 
drews from  1842  until  his  death. 

Jan.  21.— Radford,  Rear- Admiral  Samuel, 
bora  in  1784. 

Jan.  21. — Chappell,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward, born  August  10,  1792. 

Jan.  22. — ^Tiedemann,  Friedbich,  an  eminent 
German  physiologist  and  anatomist,  born  in 
Hesse  Cassel,  Aug.  28,  1781,  died  at  Munich. 

Jan.  23. — Lindsay,  Thomas,  an  English 
landscape  painter  in  water  colors,  born  in 
1793. 

Jan.  24.— MitLLER,  Hierontmtjs,  a  German 
classical  scholar  and  writer  on  education,  bom 
June  7,  1785. 

Jan.  24.— Welsh,  Gen.  James,  an  officer  of 
the  Indian  army,  bora  in  1774,  promoted  gen- 
eral in  1854. 
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Jan,  26.— Le  Bas,  Rev.  0.  W.,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  Haileybury  College. 

Jan.  29. — Gore,  Mrs.  Catharine  Grace, 
(Francis,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in  1799 
in  Nottinghamshire.  She  received  a  superior 
education,  but  did  not  commence  her  career  as 
writer  till  1822,  the  year  of  her  marriage  to 
Oapt  Charles  Gore.  Her  first  work,  '*  Therese 
Marchmont,  or  the  Maid  of  Honor,"  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  a  week.  In  1824  this  was 
followed  by  "The  Bond,"  in  1827  by  the 
"Lettre  de  Cachet,"  in  1828  by  the  "Hunga- 
rian Tales,"  and  in  1830  by  "  Women  as  they 
are,"  and  "  Mothers  and  Daughters."  Within 
the  following  thirty  years  she  published  more 
than  fifty  distinct  works,  all,  with  four  or  five 
exceptions,  either  novels  or  dramas,  and  most 
of  them  possessing  superior  merit.  The  best 
of  her  works  are  "  Women  as  they  are,"  "  Mrs. 
Amiytage,  or  Female  Dominatioh,"  "  The  Wo- 
man of  the  World,"  "  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures 
of  a  Coxcomb,"  "  Greville,  or  a  Season  in  Par- 
is," "The  Banker's  Wife,"  "Self,"  and  "The 
Queen  of  Denmark." 

Jan,  29. — Guilford,  Rev.  Francis  North, 
Eari  of,  bom  1772 ;  educated  at  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  1797;  was  rector 
of  Alresford  and  St.  Mary's,  Southampton ; 
was  master  of  St.  Cross  hospital,  Winchester, 
from  1808  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jan,  30. — BuRFORD,  Robert,  an  English  paint- 
er, the  introducer  of  panoramas,  born  1792. 

Jan,  80.— Pickersoill,  H.  W.,  R.  A.,  an  emi- 
nent English  portrait  painter. 

Feb,  6.— De  La  Mottb,  Gen.  Peter,  C.  B., 
bom  1781,  made  Companion  of  the  Bath,  1831 ; 
general  in  the  Indian  army,  1860. 

Feb,  6. — Owen,  Sir  John,  bom  at  Pembroke 
about  1776 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  1800;  was  lori-lieutenant  of  Pem- 
broke, and  governor  of  Milford  Haven ;  was  M. 
P.  for  Pembrokeshire  from  1806  to  1841,  and 
sat  for  the  Pembroke  district  from  1841  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Feb,  9.— MuNDT,  Admiral  Sir  George,  bora 
at  Shipley  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Heanor,  Der- 
byshire, 1777;  became  admiral  of  the  red  in 
1857 ;  served  at  the  taking  of  Corsica,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  Nile,  &c. ;  represented  Boroughbridge  in 
pariiament  from  1819  to  1831. 

Feb,  9.— Danby,  Francis,  A.  R.  A.,  an  emi- 
nent English  historical  painter,  bom  near  Wex- 
ford, Nov.  16, 1798.  His  paintings  rank  among 
the  best  in  their  class  of  the  painters  of  our 
time.     He  died  at  Exmouth. 

Feb,  10— Donaldson,  John  William,  D.  D., 
an  English  philologist  born  in  1811;  was  for 
many  years  head  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  acted  as  pri- 
vate tutor.  He  was  the  author  of  "  The  New 
Cratylus,"  **  Varronianus,"  &c. 

Feb,  12. — Leslie,  Lientenant-General  John, 
an  English  army  officer,  born  in  1790;  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  1858. 


Feb,  13. — Atchinson,  Yice- Admiral  Robert, 
an  English  navy  officer  bora  in  1797. 

Feb,  16. — Clerke,  Sir  Wiluam  Henry,  born 
in  Loudon,  1793;  high  sheriff  of  Flintshire, 
1848 ;  entered  the  army  in  1811 ;  served  with 
the  Fifty-second  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  also 
at  Waterloo ;  retired  from  the  army  with  the 
brevet  of  major  in  1868. 

Feb,  16. — Burnett,  Sir  William,  M.  D., 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.,  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland, 
in  1779;  entered  the  navy  as  assistant-surgeon 
in  1795 ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon 
in  1799 ;  appointed  physician  and  inspector  of 
hospitals  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1810; 
became  medical  commissioner  of  the  navy  in 
1822,  and  in  1882  was  appointed  director-gen- 
eral of  the  medical  department  of  the  navy, 
which  post  he  held  till  his^  death.  He  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  William  IV.  He  served 
m  the  Goliath,  74,  in  the  battles  of  Cai>e  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Nile ;  and  in  the  Defiance  in 
the  action  off  Ferrol  and  in  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, and  received  four  war  medals  for  his 
meritorious  conduct  in  these  battles. 

Feb,  18. — Ml^ooE,  Theodore,  a  German  nov- 
elist and  editor,  bora  at  Berlin,  Nov.  8,  1806. 
He  was  the  founder  and  for  12  years  editor  of 
the  National  Zeitung  or  Gazette.  He  was  the 
author  of  twenty -four  or  five  novels,  one  of 
which,  Jfraja^  was  well  known  in  this  country. 

Feb,  20.— Dyson,  Gen.  Jerrt  F.,  an  officer 
of  the  East  Indian  army. 

Feb,  20.— OoiLVT,  Sir  William,  bom  1810; 
claimed  the  baronetcy  of  Banff,  a  Scotch  peer- 
age created  in  1642,  and  dormant  since  the 
death  of  William,  eighth  baron,  in  1803. 

Feb,  20. — Scribe,  Eugene.  {See  Scribe,  Er- 
ofeNE.) 

Feb,  21. — Heidegger,  Karl  Wrhelm,  a  dis- 
tinguished Bavarian  general,  die4  at  Munich  at 
the  age  of  78  years. 

Feb,  21. — Mopena,  Gpstavo,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  died  at  Turin,  aged  58  years. 

Feb.  22. — Bratbrookk,  RicnARD  Corkwal- 
L18  Neville,  fourth  Baron  of,  bora  March  17, 
1820,  educated  at  Cam  bridges  ^^^  prosecuted 
with  great  zeal  archoeologicm  investigaticms,  for 
which  he  inherited  a  strong  predilection  from 
his  father.  He  was  hereditary  visitor  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  and  high  steward 
of  Wokingham. 

Feb.  27.— Arexberg,  Prosper  Ltowig,  Dnke 
of.  born  at  Schlosser,  in  Henuegau,  April  28, 
1785,  died  at  Brussels. 

Feb.  27.— Rietschel,  Ernst,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  bora  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony, 
Dec.  15,  1804.  He  entered  the  Academy  of 
Arts  in  Dresden  in  1820,  and  after  a  brief 
course  of  study  executed  a  statue  of  Neptnne, 
which  was  reproduced  in  iron  and  excited 
general  admiration.  In  1826  he  repaired  to 
Berlin  and  became  a  student  under  Ranch,  and 
in  1827  the  Saxon  Government  furnished  him 
the  means  of  visfiting  Italy.  After  a  year's  so- 
journ there,  he  returned  to  Dresden  and  exe- 
cuted a  colossal  statue  of  Frederic  Augustus  11^ 
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king  of  Saxonj.  In  1832  be  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Dresden  Academy.  Since  tbat 
time  he  has  produced  numerous  statues  and 
groups  of  higa  merit,  and  has  received  titles 
and  orders  in  abundance  from  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  His  "  Marj  weeping 
over  the  body  of  Christ,"  "Love  taming  a 
Panther,"  "Love  borne  by  a  Panther,"  and 
"  The  Four  Hours  of  the  Day,"  are  liis  most 
celebrated  works. 

Feb,  28. — Cross,  John,  an  English  historical 
painter. 

Feb.  28. — CoupER,  Sir  George,  born  1788 ; 
was  principal  equerry  and  comptroller  of  the 
household  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent ;  accompa- 
nied the  Earl  of  Durham  to  Canada  in  1888 ; 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  in 
1837. 

Feb.  28. — Sutherland,  George  Graxtiliji 
Stttherland  Leveson  Gower,  Duke  of,  born 
Aug.  8,  1786,  in  London.  The  duke  was  from 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Scotland,  wliich 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1708,  under 
the  title  of  the  barons  or  Gower.  In  his  youth 
he  was  known  as  Lord  Gower  Stafford,  and 
under  that  title  was  educated  at  Oxford,  from 
which  university  he  received,  in  1841,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  0.  L.  From  1815  to  1820 
he  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  1826,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Gower, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  in 
1833,  and  his  mother  in  the  titles  of  Earl 
Gower  and  Baron  Strathuaver  in  1839.  He 
was  lord-lieutenant  and  keeper  of  the  rolls  of 
Shropshire  till  1845,  when  he  resigned ;  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Sntherlandshire  till  his  death.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  science  and  literature, 
and  President  of  the  British  Institution  and  of 
Kings  College  Hospital  for  many  years.  In 
1841  he  was  created  Chevalier  of  the  Garter. 
On  his  vast  estates  in  Scotland  he  had  intro- 
duced all  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  agri- 
culture, and  was  especially  distinguished  among 
agriculturists  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  his  cattle  and  sheep. 

March  3. — BisonoFF,  Christian  Henrt 
Erkst,  a  Gennan  medical  professor  and  author, 
born  at  Hanover,  Sept.  14,  1781,  died  at  Bonn. 

March  4. — Cubzanowski,  Adalbert,  an 
exiled  Polish  general,  died  at  Paris  aged  72 
years ;  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  at  Warsaw,  and 
served  as  an  artillery  officer  of  the  French.army 
in  most  of  Napoleon's  great  battles.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant in  the  new  Polish  army,  and  attached 
for  eight  years  to  the  staff  of  the  Russian  Gen- 
eral d' Auveray.  In  1828  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Diebitsch  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  that 
and  the  following  year ;  distinguished  himself 
at  Varna,  and  was  sent  to  announce  the  peace 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  Warsaw.  In 
1830  he  joined  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
commanded  the  fortress  of  MOdlin,  and  was 
afterwards  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  by 


Skryznecki,  the  Polish  generalissimo.  He  de- 
fended the  passes  of  Wieprz  against  the  Rus- 
sians ;  defeated  Gen.  Thieman  at  Kotz ;  check- 
ed the  advance  of  Rudiger  in  Podalia ;  won  the 
battle  of  Minsk,  July  14,  1831,  and  made  a  mas- 
terly retreat  from  Zamosk  to  Warsaw.  *For  his 
services  he  was  made  general  of  division,  but 
having  lost  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  Russians,  and  while  Governor  of  Warsaw 
took  such  measures  as  paralyzed  the  defence 
of  the  city  by  the  Poles.  After  the  entry  of  the 
Russians  into  Warsaw  he  continued  to  reside 
there  unmolested  for  several  months,  and  finally 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
favor by  the  Polish  emigrants.  He  lived  in 
obscurity  until  1849,  when  he  was  called  to 
Italy  by  Charles  Albert  and  intrusted  with  the 
re-organization  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  but 
was  again  suspected  of  treason,  though  not 
punished,  for  the  defeat  at  Novara,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  partially  caused  by  his 
misconduct.  In  May,  1850,  be  left  Turin  and 
remained  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Paris. 

March  4. — Madras,  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Dealtry,  third  Bishop  of;  born  at  Knotting- 
ley,  near  Pontefract,  1795 ;  graduated  at  Cath- 
arine Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1828 ;  created  arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta  in  1835 ;  and  held  that  office 
until  consecrated  Bishop  of  Madras,  1849 ;  had 
published  sermons  on  various  occasions. 

March  9. — Maclaine,  Sir  Archibald,  bom 
1783;  entered  the  army  in  1795;  served  in 
several  important  battlas  and  at  the  capture  of 
Seville ;  was  knighted  for  his  defence  of  Fort 
Matagorda  for  55  days  with  only  155  men 
against  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  a  force  of  8,000 
men  under  his  command ;  received  the  Order 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  in  1816 ;  became  gen- 
eral in  the  army  in  1855. 

March  11.— LovELL,  Gen.  Sir  Lovell  Ben- 
jamin, entered  the  army  in  1805  ;  attained  the 
rank  of  m^or-general  in  1854 ;  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Dragoons  1856 ;  served 
at  the  taking  of  Monte  Video,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  the  peninsula,  including  ten  general  ac- 
tions, forty  minor  affairs,  and  seven  sieges. 

March  14. — Procter,  Admiral  Sir  William 
Beauchamp,  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  born 
at  Langley  Park,  Eng.,  Oct.  14, 1781 ;  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  baronet  in  1827;  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  was  at  the  bombardment 
of  Havre  in  1804;  in  the  naval  campaign  of 
1808  in  the  Ea*4t  Indies,  and  attamed  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  1857. 

March  15. — Ltlford,  Thomas  Atheeton 
PowYs,  third  Baron  of,  born  Dec.  2,  1801 ; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1825 ;  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  was  a  lord  in  waiting 
to  the  queen ;  resigned  Sept.  1841. 

March  16. — Kent,  Duchess  of.    {See  Kent.) 

March  19. — Hay,  Sir  James  Dalrtmple, 
born  at  Dunfagit.  Scotland,  1789 ;  was  a  depu- 
ty-lieutenant of  Wigtonshire. 

March  19. — Pym,  Sir  William,  bom  at  Pin- 
ley,  Warwickshire,  1776 ;  served  in  the  Thirty* 
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fifth  and  Seventieth  regiments  and  in  a  light 
infantry  battalion  in  tlie  West  Indies  daring  the 
expedition  under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  on  the 
staff  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Sicily ;  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  army  hospitals  in 
1816 ;  was  knighted  by  William  IV.  on  his  re- 
turn from  Gibraltar  in  1823,  where  he  had  vol- 
unteered his  services  dunng  the  prevalence  of 
a  destructive  fever;  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  yellow  fever. 

March  22. — Veexon,  Gen.  TTexry  Chables 
Edward,  an  English  officer  of  engineers,  born 
Sept.  28,  1779 ;  made  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  in  18S1,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  1859. 

March  28. — Staudigl,  Joseph,  eminent  as  a 
bass  singer,  born  in  1807.  He  had  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  painter  and  chemist.  Ue 
died  in  the  lunatic  a**ylum  in  Vienna. 

March  Z\. — Barringtox,  Sir  Mattoew,  an 
Irish  baronet,  born  in  LimerirJc,  Ireland,  May 
21,  1788 ;  was  crown  solicitor  for  the  province 
of  Munster  from  1832  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

March  81. — Burt,  Lady  Charlotte,  an 
English  authoress,  bom  in  1775.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle.  Her  first 
husband  was  Colonel  John  Campbell,  to  whom 
she  was  united  in  1796,  and  who  died  in  1809. 
In  1818  she  married. Rev.  Edward  John  Bury, 
who  died  in  1832.  It  was  not  until  her  second 
widowhood  that  she  commenced  writing  to  any 
considerable  extent  for  the  press.  Her  princi- 
pal works,  all  of  which  have  met  with  remark- 
able success,  and  have  mostly  been  translated 
into  French  and  German,  are:  "Marriage  in 
High  Life,"  1836 ;  "  Memoirs  of  a  Peeress,  or 
the  Days  of  Fox,"  1837;  "The  Divorced," 
1837;  "Love,"  1838;  "Family  Records," 
1841,  <S:c.,  &c. 

April  2. — Taylor,  J.  J.,  an  English  civil  en- 
gineer, born  in  1804. 

April  4. — Anderson,  Sir  James  Caleb,  born 
in  Waterford,  Ireland,  July  21,  1792. 

April  4. — KoLowRAT,  Liebstensky,  Franz 
Anton,  Duko  of,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born 
in  Prague,  Jan.  31,  1778.  In  the  early  part  of 
thi**  century  he  was  a  prominent  nobleman  and 
officer  of  the  Government  in  Bohemia,  and 
founded,  in  1818,  the  Bohemian  National  Mu- 
seum at  Prague.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  became  a  Minister  in  the  Met- 
ternich  Cabinet,  and  was  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  empire  for  many  years. 
His  library  of  40,000  volumes  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Bohemian  National  Museum  with  an  en- 
dowment for  its  preservation  and  increase. 

April  4. — Robertson,  Rear- Admiral  Wil- 
liam, an  officer  of  the  English  navy  born  in 
1786,  entered  the  service  in  1803 ;  attained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1857. 

April  10. — ViOAT,  Locis  Joseph.  (See  Vi- 
CAT,  L.  J.) 

April  12. — Berwick,  Richard  Noel,  Noel 
ITiLL,  fifth  baron,  born  at  Betton,  Salop,  Eng., 
Nov.  21,  1800 ;  educated  at  Rugby. 


April  14. — Apun,  Vice- Admiral  John  G.,  an 
officer  of  the  English  navy,  born  23d  April, 
1790,  entered  the  service  in  1801 ;  attained  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1860. 

April  19. — Pasley,  Gen.  Sib  Charles  "Wil- 
liam, bom  1780;  entered  the  army  as  second- 
lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  1797;  changed  to 
the  engineers,  1798 ;  served  at  the  defence  of 
Gaeta,  1806 ;  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  and  at  Com  una;  was 
twice  wounded  before  Flushing,  in  1809 ;  was 
chief  engineer  in  the  Marquis  of  Duntly's  divi- 
sion ;  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1851,  and 
colonel  commandant  of  royal  engineers,  T>ec. 
1853  ;  created  D.  0.  L.,  Oxford,  1844;  received 
the  peninsular  medal;  was  inspector- general 
of  railways ;  invented  some  improvements  in 
pontoon  bridges,  and  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  "  Military  Instraction,"  and  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutions  of  the 
British  Empire." 

April  19.— Repikgton,  Gen.  Charles  A.  A. 
Court,  C.  B.,  an  officer  of  the  Britii?h  army, 
bora  17th  June,  1785;  entered  the  senice  in 
1801 ;  made  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1831 ;  obtained  tlie  rank  of  general  in 
1856. 

Aryril  22. — Baker,  Miss  Anne  Euzabeth,  an 
English  topographer  and  archaeologist,  born  in 
1787. 

April  23. — CuBBON,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Mark,  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service;  created  knight  in  1856;  was  lieuten- 
ant-general in  the  Indian  army,  and  commis- 
sioner for  the  government  of  the  Mysore. 

Ajyril  24. — Williamson,  Sir  Hedwobtit, 
born  at  Whitburn,  Nov.  1,  1797;  succeeded  his 
father  as  baronet  in  1810 ;  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
M.  A. ;  in  1819  was  deputy-lieutenant  of  Dur- 
ham ;  was  elected  mayor  of  Sunderland  for 
1841-''2,  and  again  for  1847-'8,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  Sunderland  from  1847  to 
1852. 

April  28. — Shaw,  Lieut.-Gen.  Samtel,  an 
officer  of  the  East  Indian  army,  born  in  1786 ; 
entered  the  service  in  1804  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal ;  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1859. 

May  2. — Jackson,  Sir  George,  born  in 
1785 ;  was  attached  to  the  mission  at  Berlin  in 
1802;  made  secretary  of  legation  there,  1806; 
secretary  to  special  mission  to  Spain,  1808; 
secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin,  1818;  commis- 
sioner at  Washington,  1828  ;  commissary  judge 
at  Sierra  Leone,  1828 ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Surinam,  and 
Loanda. 

May  6. — Brett,  Major-General  Richard  R. 
W.,  an  officer  in  the  British  array,  bora  in  1798 ; 
entered  the  service  in  1813;  became  major- 
general  in  1858. 

May  8. — Scott,  Rear- Admiral  Edward  H., 
an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  born  in  1788; 
entered  the  service  in  1798 ;  attained  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  in  1857. 
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May  8. — Telski  CoiT!n'LADi9LA8,  or  Li9ZL6, 
«  Hungarian  patriot,  bom  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11, 

1811,  committed  suicide  in  the  same  city  at  the 
above  date.  He  was  educated  at  Pesth  and 
Patak,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  scholar.  In  1843  he  commenced  his  politi- 
cal career,  and  soon  took  strong  ground  for 
Hungarian  independence.  In  1848  he  was  sent 
as  envoy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  Paris 
to  urge  the  recognition  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tionality. The  close  of  the  war  found  him  an 
exile,  under  sentence  of  death.  He  rct^ided 
abroad  for  11  years,  but  visiting  Dresden  in 

1860,  ho  was  arrested  by  the  Saxon  police  and 
delivered  to  the  Austrian  Government,  but  con- 
ditionally pardoned  by  the  emperor,  Franz  Jo- 
seph.   He  entered  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  April, 

1861,  and  commenced  his  opposition  to  the  em- 
peror anew,  but  probably  his  scrujiles  of  honor 
concerning  his  pledged  word  of  Jionor  to  the 
emperor  induced  his  suicide. 

May  9. — HuxTEB,  Rev.  Joseph,  an  English 
.  archjBologist,  bom  in  1783. 

May.  14. — Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  sev- 
enth Duke  of,  born  May  18,  1788 ;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1839 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1808;  was  summoned  to  the 
Hou-ie  of  Lords  as  Baron  of  Howl  and  in  1832 ; 
was  previously  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  appointed  special  deputy-warden  of  the 
stannaries,  1852;  was  elder  brother  of  Earl 
Russell,  late  Lord  John. 

May  16. — Hexslow,  Rev.  J.  8.,  professor 
of  botany  in  Cambridge  University,  born  in 
1790. 

May  18. — Am^en*,  FBiEDRicn  August  voy, 

Shysician  in  chief  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  a 
istingnished  medical  writer,  bom  at  Gottin- 
gen,  Sept.  20,  1799,  died  at  Dresden. 

May  21.— Orloff,  Prince  Alexis  Feodoro- 
WIT9CH.    {Ses  Orloff.) 

May  23. — Cardwrll.  Edward,  principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Camden  professor 
of  ancient  history  in  that  university,  born  in 
1788. 

May  26. — Moorsom,  Vice-Admiral  Constan- 
TiXB  R.,  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  bom 
Sept.  22,  1792;  entered  the  service  in  1809; 
attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1857. 

May  20. — Maclean,  Sib  Georob,  bom  at 
Dysart,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  1795 ;  educated  at 
Edinburgh ;  entered  the  commissariat  service, 

1812,  serving  in  the  Peninsula  and  south  of 
France  until  the  close  of  the  campaigns  of  1813 
to  '14 ;  was  subsequently  employed  in  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Africa ;  was  made  a  com- 
missary-general in  1849 ;  served  in  that  capac- 
ity during  the  Kaffir  war  of  1852,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Cri- 
mea, for  which  services  he  was  created  K.  C. 
B.,  and  Commander  of  the  Sardinian  order  of 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus. 

May    30. — Gortohakoff,    PRCfOB    Mihail. 

{See  GORTCHAKOFF.) 

June  3.— DusDAS,  Hon.  Sib  Richard  Sattt- 
DEBS,  an  English  vice-admiral,  born  at  Melville 


Caslle,  April  11,  1802;  educated  at  Harrow, 
amd  at  the  royal  naval  college,  Portsmouth ; 
entered  the  navy  in  1816  ;  became  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue  in  1858 ;  was  private  secretary  to 
his  father,  Viscount  Melville,  when  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  1828-30,  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Haddington  when  in  the  same  office,  1845-6; 
was  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chinese 
war  in  1841,  and  was  created  C.  B.  for  his  ser- 
vices; was  superintendent  of  Deptford  dock- 
yard in  1851-2;  lord  of  the  admiralty  for 
1852  to  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  in  that 
capacity  attacked  and  captured  Sweaborg; 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1857 ;  created  K.  C. 
B.  after  the  close  of  the  Russian  war,  and  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from 
Oxford,  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  the  French  emperor. 

June  3.— Stewart,  Admiral  James  P.,  an 
officer  of  the  British  army,  bora  about  1786; 
entered  the  navy  in  1797;  made  C.  B.  in  1815 ; 
attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1860— ad- 
miral in  1861. 

June  12. — Larpent,  Sir  Albert  JonN  db 
Hoohepied,  born  at  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  March 
18,  1816;  succeeded  his  father  in  1855. 

June  14.— Bishop,  George,  an  English  as- 
tronomer, bom  in  1784. 

June  14. — Cavour,  Count.    {See  Cavoitr.) 

June  17. — Co.vRADY,  Johanx  Wilhelm 
HBiNRion,  professor  of  medicine  at  Gdttingen, 
born  at  Marburg,  Sept.  22,  1780,  died  at  Got- 
tingen. 

June  18. — IIoDGKiNsoN,  Eatox,  an  eminent 
English  civil  engineer,  born  in  1789. 

June  19. — De  Ros,  Rear-Admiral  John  Fred- 
erick Fitz-Gerald,  born  March  6,  1804 ;  be- 
came a  rear-admiral  in  1857;  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Travels  in  the  United  States." 

June  19.— Leigh,  Samuel  Sotheby,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquarian,  virtuoso,  and  author,  born  in 
1806.  He  published,  just  before  his  death, 
"  Rambles  in  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph  of 
John  Milton." 

June  21. — Pelham,  Rear-Admiral  Fredeb- 
ICK  Thomas,  born  1808;  was  private  secre- 
tary to  the  first  lord  of  the  admisalty  in  1852 ; 
commanded  the  Blenheim,  60  guns,  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Baltic,  1854;  was  naval  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  queen  from  1856  to  1858;  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty  from  Nov.  1857  to  March 
1858;  became  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in 
1858. 

June  21. — pRELLER,  Lttdwio,  a  German  ar- 
chsBologist  and  classical  critic  bom  at  Hamburg, 
Sept.  15,  1809 ;  died  at  Weimar. 

June  23.— Campbell,  John  Lord.  {See 
Campbell.) 

June  24. — Abixoer,  Robert  Campbell  Scar- 
lett, second  baron,  bom  at  Abinger  11  aU, 
county  of  Surrey,  Eng.,  Sept.  6,  1794 ;  studied 
and  practised  law;  in  1844  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Sir  James  Scarlett,  Baron  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, and  first  Ix>rd  Abinger.  In  Dec,  1858, 
was  appointed  British  Minister  at  Florence,  but 
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on  the  annexation  of  Toscanj  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  in  186tl,  returned  to  England.  He  has 
been  sacoeeded  by  his  son  WilUam  Frederick 
Scarlett. 

June  25. — Abdul  Msdjid  Khan.  i^See  Abdul 
Mbdjid.) 

June  28.— Patterson,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John, 
born  at  Coney- Weston,  Sntfolk,  1790;  was  edu- 
cated at  King^s  College,  Cambridge ;  graduated 
1813 ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
1821 ;  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  from  183a  t(»  1862 ;  was  knight- 
ed on  his  appointment,  and  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor on  resigning. 

June  29.— Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
{See  Browning,  E.  B.) 

July  4. — Grainger,  Richard,  an  English  ar- 
chitect, bom  in  1798. 

July  6.— Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  bom  in 
London  in  1788 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  1827 ;  was  deputy -keeper  of  Her 
Miyesty's  records,  and  was  one  of  the  municipal 
corporation  commissioners ;  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood  for  his  general  services,  and  his 
attention  to  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
literature.  He  was  originally  a  Jew,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Cohen,  but  on  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, he  petitioned  for  and  received  liberty  to 
change  his  name  to  Palgrave. 

July  6. — Ibbetson,  Sir  Charles  Henry, 
born  July  14,  1814 ;  was  a  cornet  in  the  York- 
shire Hussars;  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
Fifth  West  York  militia  in  1834. 

July  13. — Thomas,  Sib  Godfrey  John,  an 
English  baronet,  born  June  16,  1824,  at  Bodi- 
am,  Sussex;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in 
1852. 

July  15. — Wills,  Mrs.,  an  English  female 
painter  of  celebrity. 

July  16, — CzARTORYSKi,  Prince  Adam.  (See 
Czartoryskl) 

July  20. — NiTzscH,  Gregory  Wilhelm,  a 
Gennan  philologist  born  in  Wittenberg,  Nov. 
22,  1790 ;  died  at  Leipsio. 

July  21.— D'Eyncourt,  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Tennyson,  born  July  20,  1784.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  queen's  privy  council  from 
1832. 

July  22. — Harris,  Lieut.-Gen.  Joseph,  an 
oflBcer  of  the  East  Indian  army,  bora  in  1780 ; 
entered  the  service  in  1803 ;  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  1859. 

July  23.— Melville,  Sir  James  Cosmo,  K. 
C.  B.,  an  English  baronet  born  at  Guernsey, 
June  8,  1792 ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  Feb.  1808 ;  appointed 
auditor  of  India  accounts  in  1824;  financial 
secretary  to  the  East  India  Company,  1834, 
and  secretary  to  that  body  in  1836 ;  retired  in 
1868 ;  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services ;  was  made  commissioner  of  lieuten- 
ancy for  the  city  of  London  in  1849. 

July  26. — PeI:ny,  Dr.,  an  African  explorer, 
died  of  fever  in  E.  Central  Africa  about  the 
latitude  of  3°  40'  K,  while  endeavoring  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  White  Nile. 


July  27.— Barker,  Col.  Sir  George  R.,  K 
0.  B.,  an  English  baronet  born  in  1817,  receiv- 
ed the  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath 
in  1869. 

t/t/Zy  28 — Pbllew,  Admiral  Sir  Fleetwood 
Broughton  Reynolds,  bom  Dec  13,  1789 ;  en- 
tered the  navy  when  very  young ;  was  engaged 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  naval  force  in 
the  Indian  seas ;  continued  on  the  East  Indian 
station  till  the  reduction  of  Javit,  in  1811,  and 
ei^pecially  distingujshed  himself  at  Semanap, 
in  the  Batavia  roads,  and  near  Samarang ;  as' 
sisted  at  the  capture  of  a  French  convoy  in 
Port  d^Auzo  in  1818 ;  served  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean station  from  1818  to  1822 ;  appointed  to 
command  the  Indian  station  in  1862;  was  re- 
called in  1864 ;  and  became  an  admiral  of  the 
blue  in  1868. 

July  29. — Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Rich- 
ard Plantaoenet  Temple,  Nugent  Brydges 
Chandos  Grentille,  second  Duke  of,  bom  in 
Pall  Mall,  Feb.  11,  1797.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  ia 
1889;  he  sat  in  parliament  as  representative 
of  the  county  of  Bucks  from  1826  to  1839 ;  was 
lord  privy  seal  from  Sept.  1841  to  Feb.  1842. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  George  III."  He  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell, 
Marquis  of  Chandos. 

Aug.  2. — Traquair,  Charles  Stuart,  eighth 
Earl  of;  born  in  Peebleshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  31, 
1781 ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1827. 

Aug,  2. — Herbert,  Sidney,  Baron  Herbebi^ 
OF  Lea.    {See  Herbert,  Sidney.) 

Aug,  3. — HosKiNG,  Wiluam,  an  English  ar- 
chitect, bom  in  1800. 

Aug,  3. — Reynolds,  Admiral  Sir  Barring- 
ton,  bom  at  Penair,  near  Truro,  Eng.,  in 
1786;  entered  the  navy  in  1795;  served  in 
the  action  in  Queberon  Bay  in  1800,  and  ac- 
companied the  expedition  against  Ferrol ;  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  for  his  conduct  at 
the  cutting  out  of  a  privateer ;  assi-^^ted  in  tho 
expedition  against  Java  in  1811 ;  served  at  the 
bombardment  of  Bey  rout  in  1840 ;  was  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Cape  and  Brazil  station 
from  1848-52;  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
red  1857,  and  was  deputy-lieutenant  for  Cora- 
wall. 

^tt^.4.— Herbert,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas, 
bora  at  Cahirnane,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  1793 ; 
entered  the  navy  in  1803 ;  became  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  blue  in  1857 ;  was  senior  lieutenant 
of  the  Euryalus  in  1813;  was  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his  services 
as  senior  captain  in  command  at  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  forts  in  1841 ;  appointed 
commodore  on  the  southeast  coast  of  America  in 
1846 ;  was  high  sheriff  of  Kerry  in  1829 ;  was 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1852,  and  M.  P.  fw 
Dartmouth  from  1852  to  1857. 

Aug,  7.— HiNRicns,  Hermann  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  a  German  philosopher  and  political 
writer,  born  at  Karlseck,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  April  22,  1794,  died  at  Fried- 
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richsrode  in  Thnringta.  He  (rradoated  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg  in  1812;  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Breslau, 
and  in  1824  professor  orainariiii  of  philosophy 
at  Halle. 

Au(y.  8. — FoRBiSf  Major-General  John,  a 
British  officer,  entered  the  service  in  1811 ;  at- 
tained the  rank  of  mfgor-general  in  1860. 

Aug.  9. — DrsHAM,  Right  Kev.  Ohablss 
Thomas  Longley,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of,  born  at 
Boley  Hill,  Rochester,  in  Kent,  1794 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and  elected  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a  student  in  1812 ; 
vaa  public  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
from  1818  to  1828 ;  rector  of  West  Tytherly, 
Hants,  from  1827  till  1829;  head  master  of 
Harrow  School  from  1829  to  1836,  when  he 
was  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Ripon ;  trans- 
lated to  this  see  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Maltby  in  1856. 

Aug.  9. — NovELLO,  Vincent,  an  eminent 
English  musical  composer,  born  in  1781,  resided 
most  of  his  life  in  London. 

Aug.  11. — Passavant,  Johann  David,  a 
German  writer  on  art,  bom  in  1787  at  Frank- 
fort-am-Main ;  studied  painting  at  Paris  under 
David  and  Gros,  and  afterwards  s{)ent  much 
time  in  art  studies  in  Italy  and  other  cities  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  gallery  of  the  Stae- 
del  Institute.  M.  Passavant  is  the  author  of 
'*  Essays  upon  the  Fine  Arts,"  1820 ;  **  Artistic 
Voyage  to  England  and  Belgium,"  1838 ;  "  Ra- 
phael of  Urbino,"  1839;  *' Christian  Art  in 
Spain,"  1853 ;  &c,  &o.  He  also  obtained  con- 
siderable distinction  as  a  painter. 

Aug.  11. —  Uates,  Cathabinb,  an  Irish  can- 
tatrice,  born  at  Limerick  about  1820.  She  early 
manifested  a  decided  taste/or  music,  and,  under 
the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Dublin,  was  put  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Professor  Sapio,  of  Dub- 
lin. After  obtaining  some  reputation  as  a  con- 
cert singer,  she  became  a  pupil  of  Garcia  at 
Paris,  and  subsequently  of  Ronconi  in  Milan. 
She  first  appeared  at  Marseilles  in  the  opera  of 
The  Puritans,  in  1845,  and  subsequently  sung 
with  great  success  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  visited  the  United  States  in  1851,  Cali- 
fornia in  1852-^3,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1854,  and  Australia  and  India  the  same  year. 
Returning  to  England  she  was  engaged  in 
ISod-'d  at  Covent  Garden,  and  from  thence 
returned,  in  1857,  to  America,  and  spent  some 
years  in  California;  but  in  1860  made  her  resi- 
dence in  Sydenham,  England,  where  she  died. 

Aug,  15. — Atkinson,  Thomas  Witlam.  {See 
Atkinson,  T.  W.) 

A'xg.  20.— Quekett,  John,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  L.  S., 
professor  of  histology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  and  conservator  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  lie  was  horn  in  1815.  He 
was  esteemed  the  ablest  of  English  microsco- 
pists,  and  had  published  two  treatises  of  high 
reputation :  *'  Lectures  on  Histology,"  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  and  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Microscope,"  8vo.      He  died   at   Pangbome, 


Berks,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

Aug.  22. — Oastlsr,  RionARD,  an  English 
political  writer,  born  in  1789. 

Aug.  22. — Moors,  Gen.  Francis,  an  oflScer 
of  the  Englisli  army,  born  in  1768;  entered  the 
service  in  1787 ;  obtained  the  rank  of  general 
in  1830. 

Aug.  26.— MoKenzie,  Wiluam  Lyon.  (See 
McKenzie,  W.  L.) 

Aug.  30. — Francis,  John,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, born  in  1780. 

Sept.  1. — Todd,  Gen.  Suetonius  H.,  an  oflS- 
cer of  the  East  Indian  army ;  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1798;  became  lieutenant-general  in 
1851,  and  general  in  1860. 

Sept  3. — Mount  Edoeoohbe,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus Edgecombe,  Earl  of,  born  at  Richmond 
Hill,  1797;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen; 
was  colonel  of  thei  First  Cornwall  Rifle  Militia, 
but  resigned  1857 ;  has  published  extracts  from 
journals  kept  during  the  Revolution  at  Rome 
and  Palermo  1849 ;  appointed  special  deputy- 
warden  of  the  stannaries,  1852. 

Sept.  4. — CuNiNOHAME,  Major-Gcneral  David, 
an  officer  of  the  East  Indian  army,  stationed  in 
Borneo,  bom  in  1802 ;  entered  the  service  ia 
1816 ;  became  m^jor-general  in  1854. 

Sept.  14.— FoRTEscuE,  Huon,  second  earl, 
bom  in  London,  1783  ;  died  at  his  residence  in 
London,  Sept  14,  1861.  liis  family  were  ele- 
vated to  the  hereditary  peerage  as  Barons  of  For- 
tescue  in  1746,  and  his  father  was  created  Earl 
Fortescue  and  Viscount  Ebrington  in  1789. 
The  late  earl  was  educated  at  Brasennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in 
1803,  and  M.  A.  in  1810.  lie  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Barnstaple 
in  1804,  and  continued  to  represent  that  bor- 
ough till  1807.  In  1820  he  was  elected  for 
Tavistock,  which  he  represented  till  1831,  and 
North  Devon  from  1831  to  1839,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  For- 
tescue. In  1841  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom.  Under  Lord  Melbourne's  Adminis- 
tration in  1839  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which  office  he  held  till  Sept.  1841. 
Since  1839  he  has  been  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  was  lord  steward  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold from  1846  to  1850.  He  was  also  lord- 
lieutenant  and  vice-admiral  of  Dover ;  lord  high 
steward  of  Barnstaple  and  South  Molton.  He 
published,  some  years  ago,  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Lord  King,  with  a 
memoir. 

Sept,  19.— Herbert,  Gen.  Dennis,  an  officer 
of  the  English  army,  bora  in  April,  1771 ;  en- 
tered the  service  iu  1794 ;  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  1854. 

Sept.  20. — NiocoLiNi,  Giovanni  Battista, 
an  Italian  sculptor,  born  near  Pisa,  Oct.  81, 
1782.  His  statues  possess  high  merit.  Those 
best  known  are,  "  Arnold  of  Brescia,"  "  Ludo- 
vicus  the  Moor,"  "  Rosa  Munda,"  and  "  Filippo 
Strozzi." 

S^t.  22.~Cii£ri,  Rose  Maria  Cfzos,  usually 
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called  simply  Eose,  a  French  actress  bom  at 
Etamp^s  about  1824.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  actor  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Cheri^ 
(dear.)  She  commenced  her  career  as  an  ac 
tress  at  the  age  of  six  years,  performing  the 
child  parts  of  some  favorite  dramas.  In  1842 
she  was  called  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  Natha- 
lie, then  a  popular  actress,  and  acquitted  her- 
self so  well  as  to  obtain  immediately  a  lucra- 
tive engagetnent.  Her  success  from  this  time 
was  uninterrupted.  She  played  the  principal 
part  in  all  the  oest  dramas  of  the  French  stage, 
and  was  without  a  rival  in  most  of  them.  In 
1845  she  married  M.  Leraoigne  Montigny,  at 
that  time  director  of  the  Gymnasium  Theatre 
in  Paris. 

Sept.  22. — Dash  WOOD,  Sir  George,  bom  at 
Kirtlington  Park,  Sept.  17, 1786 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1828 ;  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Ox- 
fordshire. . 

Sept,  22.-  ZwlRNBR,  Ernst  F.     (iS;^^  Zwir- 

NER.) 

Sept,  23. — Leoett,  Admiral  George,  a  Brit- 
ish naval  oflScer,  bora  March  20,  1777;  entered 
the  service  in  1791 ;  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
1855,  and  admiral  in  1861. 

Sept.  24.— Farren,  William,  an  English 
actor  born  in  1787;  entered  upon  an  actor's 
career  in  1806  at  Dublin,  played  for  many 
years  in  leading  parts  at  Coven t  Garden,  Hay- 
market,  and  the  Olympic  theatres  in  London, 
and  was  manager  of  the  two  latter.  He  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1855. 

Sept.  24.---SCHL08SER,  F.  0.      {See  Schlos- 

8EB.) 

Sept.  25.— Blaikie,  Sir  Thomas,  bora  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1802;  educated  at  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  and  Marischal  Col- 
lege ;  a  merchant ;  had  been  elected  provost  of 
Aberdeen  five  times. 

^  Sept.  25. — CrsACK,  J.  W.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  bora  in  1787. 

Sept,  25. — Maudslat,  Joseph,  an  English 
civil  engineer,  born  in  1800. 

Sept.  28.— Leigh,  Capel  Haxbtjet,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire,  bora  Oct.  6, 
1776 ;  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in  1836. 

Sept,  28.— Pujol,  Abel  de,  a  French  painter, 
bora  in  1785. 

Sept.  28.— Riddell,  Sir  James,  bora  at  Shaw 
Park,  Clackmannansliirc,  Scotland,  June  3, 
1787 ;  succeeded  liis  grandfather  as  baronet  in 
1797 ;  was  educated  at  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1807;  was  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  Argyleshire. 

Sept.  30.— Cunnixgham,  Rev.  J  W.,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  theologian,  died  at  Harrow.  He 
was  bora  in  1780 ;  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  appointed  vicar  of  Harrow 
in  1811.  lie  was  the  author  of  "A  World 
without  Souls,"  &c. 

Oct,  2.— Stanley,  Rear-Admiral  William 
P.,  an  officer  of  tlie  British  navy,  bora  1784; 
entered  the  service  in  1798 ;  attained  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  in  1857. 

Oct,  2. — PoNso.NBY,  WiLUAM,  third  baron, 


bora  at  Hampstead,  Eng.,  in  1816 ;  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  barony  in  1855. 

Oct,  4. — Vandenhoff,  John,  a  celebrated 
English  actor,  bora  in  1790. 

Oct,  4. — EouNTON,  Earl.    {See  EGLijrrox.) 
Oct.  9. — ^Ausmr,  Hembt,  an  English  civil  en- 
gineer. 

Oct.  10. — WiLUAMS,  Sir  Jambs  Hamlt:^, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1790;  succeeded  his 
father  as  baronet  in  1829 ;  was  member  of  par- 
liament for  Cilrmarthenshire  in  1831,  and  again 
from  1885  to  1^37;  lieutenant-colonel  £asl 
Dover  militia  in  1846 ;  high  sheriff  of  Carmar* 
thenshire  in  1848;  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Dover  in  185#. 

Oct,  12.— CuBiTT,  Sir  William,  an  English 
civil  ^engineer,  bora  in  Norfolk  in  1785,  and  at 
an  early  age  he  displayed  a  remarkable  genius 
for  mechanical  invention.  Being  apprenticed 
to  a  joiner,  he  soon  became  a  superior  work- 
man, and  gave  attention  first  to  making  agricul- 
tural implements,  then  to  the  construction  of 
millers'  machinery,  and  soon  after  invented  the 
self-regnlating  windmill  sails  now  generally 
nsed.  He  became  connected,  about  1812,  with 
Messrs.  Ransome  and  Son,  of  Ipswich,  in  the 
manufacti^re  of  agricultural  imnlements,  and 
after  a  time  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  engineer- 
ing work,  the  constraction  of  gas-workfs  &c 
About  this  time  be  invented  the  treadmill  for 
the  use  of  gaols  and  houses  of  correction.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  London,  and  found  at  once 
abundant  employment  in  tlie  constraction  of 
docks^  canals,  railroads,  port,  harbor,  and  nver 
improvements.  He  superintended  the  constrac- 
tion of  the  London  Crystal  Palace  ih  1861,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  services  to  the  coimtry  in 
connection  with  it. 

Oct.  13.— SiBTHOR?,  Gervase,  T  W.,  M.  P. 
Oct.  16. — Murray,  Sib  Wiluam  Keith,  bora 
at  Ochtertyre,  1801 ;  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  Perthshire  in  1846 ;  was  lieaten- 
ant-colonel  of  militia  of  that  county,  but  re- 
signed in  1846. 

Oct,  17.— Crawford,  Shasmak,  an  English 
political  writer. 

Oct,  21. — Wade,  Sir  Claude  MARTn^E,  bora 
in  Bengal,  1794;  entered  the  nnlitary  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  1809 ;  appointed 
diplomatic  agent  at  Lodiana,  1823 ;  placed  in 
charge  of  the  British  relations  with  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  the  States  across  the  Indus ;  on  a 
special  mission  to  Peshawur  in  1838,  to  join  the 
Sikh  army  with  Shah  ZadarTimon,  and  was  the 
first  to  force  the  Khyber  pass;  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1839 ;  was  knighted  the  same 
year  for  his  services  at  tJie  Court  of  Lahore  for 
17  years;  received  permission  in  1841  to  wear 
the  order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire,  conferred 
for  services  in  Candahar,  Cabnl,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Ghuznee,  and  also  received  the  Star 
of  the  Punjab ;  in  1848  was  political  agent  at 
Malwa,  Central  India;  in  1855  received  tlie 
local  rank  of  ci»lonel  in  the  East  Indies. 

Oct  25. — Graham,  Sib  James  R.  G.  {See 
Graham.) 
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Oct,  27. — SiBBOLD,  Edwabd  Karl  Kaspar 
Jakob  Joseph  von,  an  eminent  German  physi- 
cian, and  writer  on  ol&tetricsj  bora  at  Wurz- 
burff,  March  19,  1801. 

Oct.  29.— Shakespear,  Col.  Sir  Richmond 
Campbell,  born  1809 ;  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  tlie  Ben- 
gal Artillery,  1827;  distinguished  hhnself 
greatly  at  the  attack  on  Gwalior,  in  Dec.  1843, 
in  tho  operations  against  the  Sikhs  in  1848-'9, 
and  was  wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat; 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  East  Indies  in  1849,  and 
the  honor  of  knighthoo<l  for  his  services  at 
Khiva  in  reconciling  the  Khan  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  in  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery 
of  Europeans  in  that  country. 

Oct.  29. — Bridges,  Sir  IIenrt,  bora  at 
Ewell,  Eng.,  1786;  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  George  IV. 

Oct,  80. — Miller,  Sir  William,  bora  in 
Edinburgh  in  1815 ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
was  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  Twelfth 
Lancers ;  was  appointed  magistrate  for  Ay  re- 
shire,  1838,  and  artenvards  a  deputy-lieutenant; 
was  made  a  Knight-Conamauder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple,  Jan.  1846. 

Nov,  8.— Sutler,  Sir  Thomas,  born  at  Car- 
low,  Ireland,  1783,  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Carlow. 

Nov,  9.— Douglas,  Sib  Howard.  {See 
Douglas,  Sir  H.) 

Nov.  9. — EIawkins,  Sir  John  C^sar,  bora 
Feb.  0,  1782 ;  was  edaoated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.  A.,  1802.  He  succeeded  his  brother  as 
third  baronet  in  1793.  He  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sister,  Frenchay,  Gloucestershire. 

Nov.  12. — Pedro  V.,  king  of  Portugal.  {See 
Pedro  V.) 

Nov,  13. — Clough,  Arthttr  Hugh,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  sch<»lar,  died  at  Florence,  aged  42 
years.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Kagby 
School,  and  gained  the  only  scholarship  open 
for  liierary  competition,  lie  was  afterwards 
elected  a  fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  filled  the  place  with  dignity  and  fidelity. 
"While  engaged  in  his  duties  here,  ho  wrote  the 
poem  entitled  "  Bothie  of  Topee  na  Fuosich," 
which  excited  much  attention;  and,  in  1849, 
published  a  little  volume  of  great  merit,  en- 
titled '*  Ambarvalia."  In  1848-'9  he  visited 
Italy,  and  soon  after  came  to  the  United  States, 
with  tho  intention  of  making  this  a  permanent 
home,  and  was  warmly  received  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  In  1852  he 
engaged  in  the  anluous  task  of  translating 
anew  '*  Plutarch's  Lives."  In  1858  he  was  re- 
called to  England  by  an  appointment  to  the 
educational  branch  of  the  privy  council,  which 
important  post  he  held  until  his  death.  To  his 
many  duties  he  added  those  f>f  private  secretary 
to  Florence  Nightingale,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  multitude  of  his  labors  he  overtasked 
himself^  and  thus  hastened  his  death. 

Nov.  13. — DuNsooMBS,  Thomas  Slinqsby,  a 


member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  died 
at  Lancing,  Sussex. 

Nov,  13.— Forbes,  Sir  John,  M.  D.,  born  at 
Cuttelbrae,  Scotland,  1787;  received  his  medi' 
cal  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  in  1817 ;  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  served  sev- 
eral years  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
navy ;  was  flag-surgeon  to  tlie  commander-in- 
cliief  in  the  West  Indies,  1814-15 ;  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  1880; 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
1840;  physician  to  the  queen's  household, 
1816 ;  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  princi- 

fal  medical  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
n  1821  he  introduced  to  English  practitioners 
the  great  discovery  of  auscultation  by  translat- 
ing Laennec^s  treatise,  following  up  the  subject 
by  an  original  work  of  his  own  in  1824;  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine ; "  proprietor  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  "  from  1886  to  1847; 
and  author  of  several  other  valuable  works. 

Nov.  14. — SonoEDDE,  Sir  James  Holmes, 
bom  Oct.  27,  1787;  served  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1801,  and  in  the  Peninsula  from 
1808  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  received  a  medal 
for  his  conduct  at  Neville ;  was  created  a  K. 
0.  B.  for  fiis  services  in  the  first  Chinese  war ; 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Iler  Majesty, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  became  a  m^or-general  in  1854,  and 
colonel  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Foot  in  1857. 

Nov.  25. — FiNcn,  Lieut.-Gen.  John,  an  Eng- 
lish army  oflicer,  son  of  the  fourth  earl  of 
Aylesford,  bom  18th  March,  1793 ;  entered  the 
army  in  1809 ;  was  military  secretary  to  Lord 
Combermere  in  India ;  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  1855;  colonel  Twenty -fourth  Foot  in 
1856. 

Nov.  26. — MuxDT,  Dr.  Theodore,  a  German 
writer,  one  of  tho  chiefs  of  the  "  Young  Ger- 
many "  school,  born  Sept.  9,  1808,  at  Potsdam ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  resid- 
ed iu  that  city  till  his  death,  except  in  1848-50, 
when  he  was  professor  at  Breslau.  lie  was 
librarian  of  tho  University  of  Berlin  from  1850 
till  his  death.  His  works,  which  were  very 
numerous,  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
fiction,  history,  and  biography,  and  political 
topics.  Few  or  none  of  them  have  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country. 

Dec.  10. — Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.  D., 
an  English  medical  writer  and  philanthropist, 
born  in  1790.  Besides  numerous  works  on 
medicine,  and  several  on  theological  topics,  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subiect  of  sani- 
tary science,  and  was  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  "  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion.*' His  writings  on  this  subject  have  had 
the  effect  to  modify  beneficially  the  systems 
of  drainage,  sewerage,  and  ventilation,  and  an 
eminent  authority  declared,  before  his  death, 
that  Dr.  Smith's  labors  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  more  than  a  million  of  lives.  He  died  at 
Florence. 
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Dee,  14.— Albert,  Prince.    {See  Albert.) 

Dee,  — .  — Lacobdaibb,  JsAif  Baptiste  Uen- 
RL     {See  Lacordaire.) 

Dee,  — .— KiLLALOE,  Right  Rev.  Ludlow 
ToNSoN,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of,  bom  at  Lisnegar, 
Rathcormac,  1784 ;  graduated  at  Triuity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1805;  consecrated  1837;  in 
1848,  succt^eded  his  elder  brother  in  the  barony 
of  Riversdale,  an  Irish  peerage  originally  con- 
ferred on  William  Tonson,  M.  P. 

OniO.  One  of  the  Western  States,  formed 
out  of  the  northwestern  territory  ceded  by 
Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1802, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Erie,  on  tlie  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
south  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by 
Indiana.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  five  in  extreme  width  from  enst  to 
west  The  population  in  1860  was,  2,308,874 
whites,  and  86,225  free  colored.  The  ratio  of 
increase  during  the  previous  ten  years  had  been 
17.82  white  and  43.80  colored.  The  vote  for 
President  in  1860  was  for  Lincoln  281,610; 
Douglas,  187,282;  Breckinridge  11,405;  Bell 
12,194.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  elected 
for  two  years.  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty- 
five  members,  and  the  House  of  one  hundred, 
each  elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially,  at  Columbus,  1862, 1864,  &c., 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January.  The  comp<»- 
sition  of  the  last  Legislature  was :  Senate,  25 
Republicans  10  Democrats;  House,  58  Repub- 
licans, 46  Democrats,  1  Independent.  The 
United  Slates  Senators  are  Benjamin  Wade,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  whose  term  expires 
March  4,  1868,  and  John  Sherman,  elected  in 
place  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv.  Mr.  Sherman's  term  expires 
March  4,  1867. 

Gov.  Tod  succeeded  Gov.  Dennison,  whose 
term  expired  Jan.  1862.  The  Legislature  met 
on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan.  1861,  amidst  the 
generally  pervading  excitement  growing  out  of 
the  state  of  the  Union.  The  Message  of  Gov. 
Dennison  explained,  at  some  length,  the  course 
he  had  pursued  in  refusing  to  surrender,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Governors  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  persons  accused  of  aiding  the 
escape  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  denied  the  right 
of  secession  as  a  general  principle,  and  affirmed 
the  loyalty  of  Ohio  to  the  Union.  He  sug- 
gested the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  features  of 
Qie  fugitive  slave  law,  and  that  the  repeal  of 
any  personal  liberty  bills  subversive  of  the  fu- 
gitive law  would  thus  be  secured ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  said  "  the  Southern  States  should 
repeal  their  laws  in  contravention  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  of  free  States,  who 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less,  and  who  will  in- 
sist upon  their  constitutional  rights  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  this  Confederacy.  These 
they  cheerfully  accord  to  citizens  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Determineil  to  do  no  wrong,  they 
will  not  contentedly  submit  to  any  wrong. 


They  demand  the  employment  of  all  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union.'* 

The  allusion  to  the  ^^  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  free  States  '*  meant  that  the  Sooth 
should  recognize  ''  free  blacks  "  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  although,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  as  expounded  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  practice  of  the  Government 
since  its  formation,  colored  persons  are  not  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Ohio 
itself  had  uniformly  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. At  the  formation  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, laws  were  enacted  forbidding  blacks  to 
come  into  the  State,  and  imposing  fines  and 
penalties  upon  their  introduction.  These  laws 
were  only  repealed  in  1849.  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois still  have  such  laws,  and  in  1854  the  U.  S. 
Court  decided  that  blacks  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Ohio  laws  do  not  now 
recognize  them  as  citizens,  since  the  militia 
and  other  laws  passed  at  the  last  session,  all  ap- 
ply to  white  males  only. 

Tlie  Legislature,  on  Jan.  12, 1861,  passed  a 
series  of  joint  resolutions,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis: 

1st.  The  people  of  Ohio  believe  that  thepreservmtioa 
of  this  GoTemment  is  essential  to  the  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  safety  of  the  AmericaD  people. 

2d.  The  General  GoTemment  cannot  permit  the  se- 
cession of  any  State  without  violating  the  bond  and 
oomnact  of  Union. 

Sd.  The  power  of  the  National  Government  moat  be 
maintained,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  enforced  in  the 
States  and  Territories,  until  their  repeal  by  Congress, 
or  they  are  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional  bj  the 
proper  tribunal.  All  attempts  by  State  autlranty  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress,  or  resist 
their  execution,  are  destructive  of  the  wisest  govem- 
ment  in  the  world. 

4th.  The  people  of  Ohio  are  opposed  to  meddling 
with  the  internal  afiairs  of  other  States. 

5th.  The  people  of  Ohio  will  ful61  in  good  faith  all 
their  obligations  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  their  spirit, 

6th.  Certain  onensive  laws  in  some  of  the  States  are 
rendered  inefficient  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  guarantee  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State  tlie  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  several  States.  The  severafState  Governments 
should  repeal  these  offensive  laws,  and  thus  restore 
confidence  between  the  States. 

7th.  All  Union  men  condemn  the  secession  ordi- 
nances. 

8th.  The  power  and  resources  of  Ohio  are  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  authority,  Constttution, 
and  laws  of  the  General  (government. 

iiih.  Copies  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

On  the  14th  the  Legislature  passed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Efwlvedy  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  firm,  dignified, 
and  patriotic  Message  of  the  President,  and  pledge  the 
entire  power  and  resources  of  the  State  for  a  strict 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  by  whomsoever  administered. 

On  March  21st  a  resolution,  requesting  Con- 

gess  to  call  a  National  Convention,  passed  both 
ouses  of  the  Legislature. 
On  April  10th  about  80  boxes  of  orms  and 
accoutrements  of  various  kinds,  in  transit  to 
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Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  snd  re^hipped  at  Cin- 
cinDati,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  people.  A 
crowd  assembled,  and  insisted  on  preventing 
their  shipment.  For  the  safety  of  the  arms  the 
Mayor  took  possession  of  tliem.  They  were 
not  seized,  but  were  held  to  prevent  seizure, 
and  perhaps  destruction. 

On  April  12,  an  act  to  enroll  the  militia  of 
the  State  became  a  law.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis : 

Ist  Assessors  to  prepare  lists  of  all  persons  subject 
to  militanr  dutv,  and  nle  the  lists  with  the  auditor, 
who  shall  I'umiMi  a  copy  to  the  adjutont-geoeral,  and  an 
abstract  shall  by  him  be  forwarded  aunually  to  the 
War  DepartmeDt  at  Washington  before  Jan.  1  in  each 
year.  There  shall  also  be  a  militia  of  the  reserve ; 
when  40  or  more  persons  enroll  themselves,  the  ad- 
jutant may  issue  commissions.  When  public  service 
requires  more  force  than  **tbe  active  militia,*'  this 
"  militia  of  the  reserve"  shall  be  called  into  service. 

On  the  same  day  was  passed  an  act  to  secure 
the  safe  keeping  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  vol- 
unteer  companies. 

Sic.  1.  Provides  that  each  man  shall  receive  $5. 

Sec.  2.  The  commanders  to  report  lists  of  members. 

Sec  3.  The  commanders  to  report  all  delinquencies 
in  the  company. 

See.  4.  The  delinquents  to  be  marked  off  by  the  ad- 
jutant-general, ancl  the  delinquenu  not  to  receive 
the$\ 

Sec.  5.  The  aggregate  not  to  exceed  6,000  men. 

On  the  ISth  the  following  law  was  passed  to 
amend  the  militia  law  of  1859.  It  provided 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  new  military  di- 
vision of  the  State. 

SiCT.  5.  That  the  commander-in>chief  may,  if  he 
shall  deem  the  same  advisable,  order  a  camp  of  in- 
struction to  be  held,  once  a  year,  for  four  days,  during 
the  period  of  lecal  encampments,  at  which  time  the 
officers  of  the  volunteer  militia,  or  the  officers  and  all 
other  members  of  said  militia,  shall  be  drilled  in  the 
school  of  the  soldier  and  the  details  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  section  S  of  the  act  entitled  '*  an  act  for  the 
further  dUcipline  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  militia," 
passed  March  23, 1S59.  and  providing  a  camp  of  in- 
structioD  for  officers  only,  is  hereby  repealed. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  requisition  of  the 
President  had  been  received  for  75,000  men. 
The  Governor  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

To  ths  RopU  of  Ohio  : 

You  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  gravest  responsi- 
bilities, and  it  may  be  sacrifices,  to  preserve  your  free 
institutions  and  your  national  independence. 

The  attempt  of  your  Government  to  supply  a  be- 
leaguered garrison  with  provisions,  has  been  met  by 
open  war,  and  the  reduction  of  the  garrison  by  force 
of  arms.  Your  national  flag  has  t^en  insulted,  and 
the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Union  treasonably 
defied. 

At  such  an  hour,  rising  above  all  party  names  and 
party  bias,  resolute  to  mamtain  the  freedom  so  deurly 
purchased  by  our  fathers,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpair- 
ed to  our  posterity,  let  the  people  assert  their  power. 

Your  voice  will  be  heard ;  your  actions,  siving  hope 
to  the  overawed  and  oppressed  in  the  rebellious  dis- 
tricts. wilUtreogthen  the  bands  and  animate  the  hearts 
of  the  loyal  thousands  iu  the  Border  States,  and  will 
brin^  back  peace  and  order  to  the  nation,  with  a  new 
assnrance  of  he  perpetuity  of  its  priceless  blessings. 
The  General  Assembler,  by  acts  just  passed,  opens  to 

Iou  the  method  of  testifying  your  devotion  to  our  he- 
lved State,  to  the  Union  as  'it  is,  and  those  free  in- 


stitntions  which  hare  been  alike  the  foundation  and 
pledge  of  our  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

The  general  orders  issued  throug;h  the  proper  de- 
partment assert  that  method,  and  invite  your  response. 
Let  us  all  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  past  mercies, 
imploring  His  pardon  for  our  many  shortcomings,  ana 
trusting  with  Him  the  destinies  of  our  country,  forget 
all  but  the  pressing  duty  to  cast  aside  the  distinctions 
that  have  been  the  basis  of  transient  differences,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are  worthy  sons  of 
gKat  ancestors,  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  liberties 
we  inheiit.  W.  DENNISON. 

The  Legislatnre  on  the  same  day  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States;  the  companies 
were  not  to  number  less  than  70  men,  cavalry  60 
men,  artillery  100  men  each.  The  Governor 
was  to  organize  and  officer  the  brigades. 

On  the  Ibth  was  passed  a  law  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  State,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government : 

Section  1.  Appropriates  $450,000  to  arm  and  eqnip 
the  militia. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriates  $r>00,000  to  cany  into  effect  any 
requisition  or  the  President 

Sec.  S.  Places  a  contingent  of  $50,000  at  the  control 
of  the  Governor. 

Sec  4.  Authorizes  a  loan  of  $750,000. 

Sec  5.  Autboriies  the  issue  of  certificates  at  t  per 
cent.,  five  years  to  run,  not  subject  to  cny  tax. 

Sec  6.  Levies  a  tax  of  7-20  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar 
of  taxable  valuation,  to  meet  the  Interest  of  the  loan. 

On  May  Tth  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  a 
tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  prop- 
erty was  levied,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
families  of  volunteers  in  each  county.  The  rje- 
lief  was  to  be  continued  one  year  after  the  death 
of  the  volunteer,  if  he  died  in  service. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  a  bill  for  leasing 
the  public  works  of  the  State : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  ''act  to 
provide  for  leasing  the  Puolic  Works  of  the  State," 
passed  May  Sth,  l>f6I,  and  after  due  advertisement,  as 
re<iuired  bv  the  act.  the  works,  **  consisting  of  the 
Miami  and  ^rie  Canal,  Ohio  Canal,  Walhonding  Canal, 
Hocking  Canal,**  so  much  of  the  '*  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal,*  as  is  owned  by  the  State, ''  Muskingum  Im- 
provement, and  Western  Reserve  and  Maumee  Road, 
and  all  appertaining  thereto,  and  owned  by  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  b^ing  used  in  connection  therewith, 
with  the  right  to  have  additional  surplus  water,"  were, 
by  the  Governor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State,  at 
public  auction,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House,  in 
the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  29lh  of  May,  1861,  offered 
for  a  term  often  years,  to  the  person  or  persons,  who. 
in  consideration  of  the  tolls,  fines,  water-rents  and 
revenues  to  be  derived  therefrom,  should  bid  to  pay 
the  highest  annual  rent  therefor,  to  be  paid  in  semi- 
annual payments  in  advance,  in  each  year  during  the 
term  or  said  lease ;  and  were  let.  to  Kent  Jarvis, 
Joseph  Cooper,  Arnold  Med  way,  Mr.  Brown,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  W.  J.  Jackson,  for  the  annnal  rent  of 
$20,075,  and  they  came  into  possession  June,  1861. 
In  1861,  the  expenses  were  $64,862  more  tham  the 
revenue. 

The  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  pro- 
po'ting  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  guaranteeing  slavery  in  tlie 
States  where  it  now  exists,  was  taken  up  and 
passed  by  the  constitutional  majority. 

A  bill  defining  and  pimishing  treason  also 
became  a  law. 

On  the  26th  of  April  was  passed  **  an  act  to 
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provide  more  effectnally  for  the  defence  of  the 
State  against  invasion.  The  appropriation  in 
tliis  act  amounted  to  $2,000,000 ;  to  meet 
wliich,  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
were  empowered  to  borrow  the  amount.  The 
same  act  authorized  tlie  Governor  to  call  out 
nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  eight  of  cavalry : 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  Sec.  1,  Article  VTII., 
limits  the  power  of  the  State  to  contract  debts  to  cales 
of  "  casual  deticits  or  failures  in  revenues,  or  to  meet 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  whether  con* 
tracted  by  one  or  more  acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
or  at  different  periods  of  lime,  shall  never  exceed  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Section  2  of  the  same  article  provides  that  "  In 
addition  to  the  above  limited  power,  the  State  may 
contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, defend  the  State  in  war,  or  to  reaeem  the  present 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  State.*'  The  loan 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  16,  1H01,  is  dearly 
within  the  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution.  That 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  26,  is  one  of  praver 
character,  not  only  in  the  amount,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances which  would  bring  it  within  the  powers  con- 
ferred in  the  ('onstitutioo  upon  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  Commissioners. 

This  difficnlty  was  overcome  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  decided  that  "  Ohio  is  in  danger  of 
invasion,^*  and  therefore  that  the  debt  is  legal. 
The  Constitution  does  not  specify  who  shull 
decide  on  the  danger  of  inv&«ion. 

The  President,  in  his  proclamation  of  April 
16,  had  allowed  the  Confederates  twenty  days  in 
which  to  disperse.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
notice,  the  following  general  order  was  issued 
at  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio.  The  order 
explains  clearly  the  manner  of  proceeding  to 
raise  companies  for  a  reserve  force  of  100,000 
men,  the  nnmber  of  companies  to  which  each 
county  is  entitled,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  organization  of  this  immense  ''Home 
Army : " 

GKKKRALHBAIMiUAItTBltS.  Ao/T-OEHiniAL'sOrPrCB,  \ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  6, 1361.  f 
The  twenty  days*  limit  for  the  dispersion  of  rebels 
now  in  arms  against  the  United  States  has  expired. 
Whether  the  struggle  for  vindication  of  the  imperilled 
Union  shall  be  brief  or  protracted,  the  result  is  cer- 
tain. The  destinies  of  all  nations  are  interwoven  with 
that  of  America,  and  the  issue  is  made  up.  Ohio  will 
meet  the  crisis  firmlv  and  fulfil  her  part  The  more 
decided  her  action,  the  sooner  will  peace  succeed  war, 
and  lojralty  supplant  treason. 

To  giveforce  and  system  to  her  action,  the  following 
general  order  is  promulgated : 

I.  The  militia  is  divioed  into  the  "  active  army  of 
operation "  and  the  **  militia  of  the  reserve."  The 
nine  regiments  now  encamped,  (additional  to  the  thir- 
teen mustered  into  the  United  States  service,)  and 
such  further  regiments  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
authorize,  will  be  mustered  into  the  State  service, 
and  placed  under  strict  discipline,  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. 

II.  The  enrolled  militia,  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  forty-live,  exceeds  800,000  men.  This  force 
is  divided  into  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reserve 
Corps. 

The  able-bodied  force  of  other  ages  retired  from  ser- 
vice, but  fully  competent  to  meet  any  demand  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union  mar  require,  exceeds  200,000 
men,  and  wiU  constitute  tbe*Fourth  and  Fifth  Reserve 
Corps. 

The  First  Reserve  Corps  will  be  organized  forth- 


with, and  be  snl^ect  to  immediate  transfer  into  the 
"active  army  of  operation."  Applications,  however, 
for  the  organization  of  militia  of  the  resen^e  will  not 
be  limited  to  this  quota,  but  the  companies  composing 
it  will  receive  the  post  of  honor  and  the  first  assign- 
ment to  active  duty  in  case  the  country  require  tl^ir 
service.  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

VI.  As  a  general  rule,  public  arms  will  not  be  issued 
to  the  militia  of  the  reserve,  but  a  proximate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  private  rifles  in  the  possession  of  niea 
expert  in  their  use,  shows  that,  with  proper  exercises, 
nearly  or  quite  the  entire  first  contingent  of  1 00,000 
men  can  be  armed,  and  disciplined  in  hours  of  leisure, 
postponing  their  draft  upon  the  State  until  they  are 
transferred  to  the  active  corps.  ♦  •  ♦ 

n.  B.  CARRINGTOX,  Adjutant-Qencral. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 

The  people  of  Toledo,  Dayton,  and  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  subscribed  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  volunteers  and  their  fami- 
.  lies ;  at  the  latter  place,  large  property  holders 
agreed  to  give  houses  rent  free  to  families  of 
volunteers  during  their  absence. 

In  September,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fun(le<l  to  the  State  $900,000  of  the  amount  of 
$2,100,000  it  had  expended  in  forwarding 
troops,  which  began  speedily  to  move  forward. 
The  First  Ohio,  McCook,  1,000  men,  and  the 
Second  Ohio,  Wilson,  1,000  men,  arrived  in 
Washington  May  23d. 

The  Ohio  troops  were  organized  under  Geo. 
B.  McClellan,  formerly  a  distinguished  army 
officer,  but  who  was  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railrond.  He 
was  made  m^or-general  of  the  State  forces, 
and  up  to  June  1st,  the  following  troops  had 
been  mustered  for  three  months :  1st  Regiment, 
Colonel  McCook;  2d,  Wilson;  8d,  Mnrrow; 
4th,  Andrews;  6th,  Dunning;  6th,  Buckley; 
7th,  Tyler;  8th,  De Puss;  9th, McCook;  lOih, 
Lytle;  llth,Harris'>n;  12th, Lowe;  13th, Piatt; 
14th,  Steadman;  15th,  Andrews;  16th,  Irvine; 
17th,  Connell;  18th,  Stanley;  19th,  Beaity; 
20th,  Morton  ;  21st,  Norton ;  22d,  Gilraore. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  organized  by 
Ohio  for  the  war  was,  to  December  31st,  1861, 
as  follows : 

In  camps  In  the  Stste : 

Thirty  five  WRimenta  Infantry M;,H« 

Four  regiments  cavalry 4,4S5 

Scventoen  batteries  artillery. 1,SS8 

Total 81,6:9 

Amount  of  Ohio  force  in  three  years'  service, 

December  Slst,  1861 : 

Inlhntry '. ^JM 

Cavalry 7^0 

ArtUlery. tS^S 

Total T7,S44 

To  which  add  twenty-two  taW  regiments  for  threo 

months «,<»<» 

Two  companies  of  cavalry 190 

Two  sections  artillery 80 

Ono  battery 180 

Grand  total 100,2»4 

The  expenses  paid  by  Ohio  were  as  follows : 

CoLuiiBDS,  Ohio,  August  1,  ISfil. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  costo,  chams,  aod  ex- 
penses, properlj  incurred  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  en- 
rolling, subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  arming,  equip- 
ping, and  transporting  its  troops  employed  in  aiding  to 
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sappreas  the  present  iosurrection  against  the  UnUed 
States,  exceed  the  sum  of  the  following  items,  viz. : 

Enrolment $20,000 

Incidental  expenses. 8U.0U0 

Sobffbtence 800.0UO 

Clothing €00,000 

Barracks,  camp  equipage,  medical  supplies,  am- 

mnnition,  Ae. S50,000 

Anns« 400,"00 

Equipping  troops. 850,on0 

Transportation 1&0,000 

Two  million  one  hnndred  thnuMud  dollars. . .  12.100,000 
W.  DENNISON,  Governor  of  Obio. 
B.  W.  Tatlu,  Auditor  of  State. 

In  the  month  of  Jnly  the  troops  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  and  the  State  thus 
relieved  from  their  payment. 

The  Ohio  Democratic  State  Convention  met 
at  Colurabas,  August  10,  and  nominated  II.  J. 
Jewett  for  Governor,  and  John  Scott  Harrison 
for  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  The  third  recommended 
the  legislatures  of  Ihe  States  to  call  a  National 
Convention  for  settling  the  present  difficulties 
and  restoring  and  preserving  tlie  Union.  The 
sixth  resolution  condemned  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  $13,- 
685,233;  add  for  war  purposes  $1,212,037; 
total,  $14,897,273.  This  is  an  increase  on  the 
year  of  $617,039 — some  old  debts  having  been 
paid  off. 

The  val  nation  of  State  property  for  1861 — 
number  of  acres  25,871.275 — is,  reid  estate  in 
the  country,  $494,064,639 ;  in  towns  and  cities, 
$149,ai 8,913 ;  personal  property,  $248,966,532. 
Total,  $892,850,084. 

Taxes  for  State  purposes,  4.55  mills,  $4,056,- 
879;  for  local  purposes,  $7,014,748.  Total 
taxes,  $11,071,127. 

The  payments  in  counties,  in  1861,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Common  School  Fund,  were  $1,- 
203,107. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  State  is  730,- 
427;  value,  $36,211,356.  Cattle,  1,887,938; 
value,  $19,784,830.  Mnle«,  11,155;  value, 
$601,479.  Carriages,  299,012;  value,  $2,981,- 
449.  Watches,  84,465;  value,  $1,571,699. 
Pianos,  9,264;  value,  $1,650,798.  Value  of 
merchants'  stock,  $24,724,844;  manuflactnres, 
$9,885,665.  Credits,  accounts,  &c..  $55,545,191. 

The  number  of  acres  in  wheat,  1,844,677 ; 
bushel*,  23,640,356.  In  corn,  2,397,689 ;  bush- 
els, 91,588,704.  In  oats,  880,104;  bushels, 
25,127,724. 

Daring  1861,  there  were  22.251  marriages  in 
Ohio,  which  is  1  in  each  105  of  population,  the- 
highest  ratio  among  civilized  nations.  The  num- 
ber in  1859  was  420  greater.  When  Ohio  sent 
100,000  males,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  active  male 
populHtion,  into  the  army,  it  affected  the  result. 

During  1861,  there  were  11,233  naturaliza- 
tions, of  whom  5,849  were  Germans;  2,108 
Irish ;  the  residue  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
French,  &c.  Of  the  whole  number,  8  970  were 
naturalized  in  the  Probate  Courts,  and  2,268  in 
the  Cpurta  of  Common  Pleas.  The  number 
naturalized  in  1860  was  10,479.    In  the  last 


three  years,  80,705,  or  10,000  a  year — indicat- 
ing a  total  increase  for  1869-60-61,  of  80,000 
persons.  Of  the  whole  number  of  naturalized 
persons,  19,159  were  Germans. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  commission  of  crimes 
is  remarkably  uniform  from  year  to  year.  The 
number  of  indictments  for  1861  was  2,827 ; 
convictions,  1,874;  of  which  724  were  crimes 
against  persons,  597  against  property.  Crimes 
against  society,  1,422. 

The  number  of  violent  deaths  returned  for  66 
counties  in  1861,  were  621,  100  more  than  were 
returned  for  62  counties  in  1860— u[)  to  July  Ist-' 
each  year.  The  number  of  homicides  in  1861 
was  12  less  than  in  1860 ;  of  suicides  16  more ; 
and  of  casualties  94  more.  It  is  remarked  that 
suicide  has  been  increasing  of  late  years,  owing 
to  disturbing  causes  in  the  commercial  ^orld, 
and  the  war.  Casualties — particularly  serious 
riiilroad  accidents — increased.  Homicides  have 
been  caused  chiefly  by  intemperance. 

The  new  structures  which  have  been  built 
in  Ohio  during  the  last  four  years,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

V«ln«. 

In  1858 'iO.iUS  $^019,0M 

lnl8.'« 7.812  4,972,645 

Inl&eO. 8,100  8,6s5,M8 

InlSOL 9,831  4,463,042 

Average 9,000  #4,800,000 

Rather  more  than  two-thirds  are  dwelling- 
houses  and  stores.  Of  the  foregoing,  25,000 
were  of  these  classes.  This  would  indicate  an 
increase  of  population  of  372,000  in  ten  years. 
The  increase  shown  by  the  census  was  360,000. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  of  nil  classes, 
lunatics,  &c.,  is  35.900 ;  or  1  in  70  in  the  whole 
population  who  belong  to  the  dependent  class. 
A  large  number  in  fact,  but  small  relatively 
compared  with  other  nations. 

On  the  subject  of  deht^  the  Commissioner 
of  Statistics  assumes  that  three-fourths  of  the 
debts  due  in  this  State  from  any  source  are 
known,  without  doubt — iricluding  the  State, 
mnnicipal,  bank,  record,  and  judgment  debts. 
The  commercial  and  private  unrecorded  debts 
then  remain  to  be  ascertained.  The  latter 
must  be  small,  because  only  small  sums  are 
loaned  without  security.  All  other  debts  by 
loan  are  either  in  the  form  of  mortgage,  judg- 
ment liens,  or  endorsed  notes  discounted  in 
banks.  Tlie  commercial  debt,  however,  is 
large.  The  debt  of  importers  cannot  exceed 
more  than  half  the  imports,  and  the  imports 
cannot  materially  exceed  the  exports.  The  ex- 
port value  of  domestic  produce  and  of  manufac- 
tures of  domestic  material^  and  labor  does  not 
vary  materially  from  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
Many  sales  are  made  for  cash,  and  credit  rarely 
exceeds  six  months,  and  therefore  half  the  value 
of  exporte  is  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  debts  of 
wholesale  merchants.  The  same  amount  is 
sufficient  allowance  for  consumers  and  retail- 
ers. The  commercial  debt  of  th  jpState  in  ordi- 
nary times  is  not  over  $60,000;000.  But  in 
these  extraordinary  times  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
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it  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  that  amonnL 
The  private  debts  are  the  onljr  realljr  onceruia 
debts  in  the  State.  Ten  miUions  is  a  large  esti- 
mate for  tbem.  Bat  the  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated debts  of  the  whole  State,  and  of  all  cor- 
porations and  persona,  &e^  will  stand  thns : 

state  debt l14.tM.aSS 

Mnald|MU  dfbtt. S.«W.«» 

JiidinDeDtd«i>t(l8«l) 8.9iS.16S 

B<'eonled  nHmiaMrrs(I»«l) tf.7S19«S 

BMilnmX  d«bt(l5«l) &COOO,000 

Bank  debt 13^300.000 

CommerrW  debt 40.000.000 

PriT»tedel>L 10.000,000 

AarepUe. ♦ISi.OC.m 

The  life  of  a  mortgage. b  slightly  over  two 
years.  There  will  always  be  outstanding  two 
years  of  mortgage  debtis  so  that,  adding  to  the 
above  the  mortgage  debt  of  1860 — being  $28,- 
738,998 ;  also  two  years^  judgment,  being  $9,- 
903,854  for  I860,  it  makes  a  general  aggregate 
debt  of  $222,705,982. 

The  following  will  show  the  heights,. weight, 
circumference  around  the  chest,  complexion, 
color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  of  239  native  Ameri- 
cans of  Athens,  Butler,  Highland,  Montgomery, 
and  Washington  counties.  Tbe  persons  were 
taken  indiscriminately.  The  average  height 
per  man  b  a  fraction  under  five  feet  ten  and  a 
half  inches;  circumference  of  chest  38.02.  The 
complexions  of  136  were  light ;  67  were  dnrk; 
109  had  light,  89  dark  hair ;  139  light,  76  dark 
eyes.  Tbe  average  weight  was  169  pounds. 
Highland  Connty  showed  tbe  tallest  and  heav- 
iest men.  Twenty-one  who  were  weighed 
averaged  182  pounds.  In  Athens  119  averaged 
154  pounds;  42  in  Butler  averaged  168  pounds; 
83  in  Montgomery  averaged  165.1  pounds;  and 
24  in  Washington  averaged  176  pounds.  The 
average  height  for  the  State  is  5  feet  10.57 
inches.  An  inch  is  deducted  for  boot-heels,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  standard  to  5  feet  9^  inches, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  natural  height  of  the 
present  men  of  Ohio. 

The  average  height  of  Belgian  men,  given 
by  Quetelet,  (3.500  men  measured,)  is  5  feet  5i 
inches.  Of  979  recruits  in  the  British  army,  in 
the  London  District,  1838-'9,  the  height  was  5 
feet  6  9-10^  Eleven  regiments  of  Scotch  High- 
landers measured  5  feet  7  8-10  inches. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  height  of 
Ohio  men  in  tlie  above  table  is  4  inches  above 
that  of  tbe  Belgians,  2^  above  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish recruits,  and  1^  inches  above  that  of  the 
Highlanders. 

The  maximum  heights  of  men  in  the  ahove 
counties,  show  that  there  were  at  and  above  6 
feet  in  height : 

In  Athens  Conotr,  of  119 91 

Bntler  •^    of   43 11 

HIebUnd        «     of  «1 9 

Mootcomeiy  **     of  88 8 

Washington   •*     of  S4 ^ 10 

Of  the  whole  number,  59,  or  one-fourth,  were 
6  feet  and  over.  More  tall  men  may  be  found 
in  tbe  Ohio  '^j^ley  than  in  any  other  locality. 
The  companson  of  measurement  about  the 
chest  is  as  follows : 


MennfOUo t;t!bcki. 

hoftiMh  {Lfm^m  ntnh^} UM    •* 

Beutek  HigUanden ^MM     •" 

The  Scotch  appear  stouter  in  tbe  diest  fthtax 
Americana,  bat  no  other  race  is. 

Fair  complexions  predominale  in  Ohio.  There 
are  few  of  olive  brooette,  or  dark  coniplaioD. 
The  great  majority  are  light  or  sangaioe.  Tbe 
eyes  are  light  in  tbe  proportioii  of  8  to  S—in- 
dnding  blue  and  gray  in  tbe  light  dsfs.  Uick 
and  haael  in  the  dark.  The  hair  is  the  odIj 
feature,  among  AmericuM,  and  cfpedslly  in 
Ohio,  which  approaches  the  characteristics  of 
the  dark  nations.  Even  in  this,  tbe  msjoritj 
have  what  may  be  fairly  called  light  hair— is- 
eluding  most  of  the  brown  hair.  The  weight 
given  in  the  above  figures  is  very  hesvy— to 
average  of  169  pounda.  In  making  a  eompsri- 
son,  ten  poimds  are  allowed  for  ckKhing. 

Measurements  of  238  men,  in  different  Til- 
lages in  Ohio,  taken  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, show  an  average  heiglit  of  6  feet  H 
Indies,  weight,  157  lbs. ;  average  age,  32.  Bell 
Center  showed  the  largest  proportions :  24  men, 
averaging  80  years  of  age,  show  an  avenge 
of  5  feet  11  inches,  weighing  168  lbs.  In  New 
Lisbon,  24  men,  5  feet  10  inches,  weighed  173 
lbs. 

The  proportion  of  males  in  Ohio  over  18  yeirt 
of  age,  is  49  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of 
males  in  the  State  is  1,169,799.  Tbe  number 
of  females  over  18  years  of  age,  673,£03.  The 
whole  number  of  males  ccpable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  established  rules,  is  523,566. 

ONDERDONK,  Right  Rev.  Besjimi 
TREADWKfx,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  bishop  of  tbe 
diocese  of  Eastern  New  York,  born  in  New 
York  City  in  the  year  1791,  died  in  tbe  earoe 
city  April  80,  1861.  Bishop  Onderdunk  g«d- 
nated  at  Colombia  College  and  received  pneal'a 
orders  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church.  He  rapiiHj 
attained  distinction  as  a  preacher  and  waBgieatlj 
beloved  by  his  people.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  tlie  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Diocertn 
Convention,  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  and 
on  tbe  dcMth  of  Bisliop  Hobart,  in  1880,  was  at 
once  selected  as  his  snccesFor.  In  this  nev 
position  he  labored  indefatigably  and  with  grert 
success  for  a  number  of  years;  the  nnrober  of 
churches  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the  dioocee 
were  greatly  increased,  and  at  his  request, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  divide  the  diocese, 
and  he  retained  the  Ea^m  section.  In  16H, 
serious  charges  were  made  against  him  f^^^^^ 
his  ministerial  character  and  reputation,  tnd 
causing  great  scandal.  A  trial  was  had  befofs 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Cbnr^ 
and  though  the  worst  charges  were  not  proved, 
yet  the  Convention  deemed  him  gnilry  of  sucn 
indiscretions  that  they  suspended  him  froro  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  function^  on  the  W 
of  January,  1846.  Bishop  Onderdonk  hhnaeii 
never  a*lmitted  the  troth  of  the  •scousaiw^ 
against  him,  and  his  ntmnerous  friends  naws 
strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  nun 
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restored  to  his  former  position.  The  Diocesan 
Convention  in  1859  adopted  a  petition  to  that 
effect  in  1859,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  large  vote 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Convention, 
but  failed  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  Since  his 
suspension,  Bishop  Onderdonk  has  lived  in  re- 
tirement, and  the  duties  of  the  episcopate  have 
been  performed  by  a  provisional  bishop, 

ORLOFF,  Prince  (or  Count)  Alexei  Feo- 
DOBEwrroH,  a  Russian  general  and  statesman,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Feodor  Orloff,  born  in 
1787,  died  on  Lis  estate  near  St.  Petersburg, 
May  21,  1861.  He  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  after  participating  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  France,  became  aide-de- 
camp to  Alexander  I.  and  afterwards  adjutant 
on  the  stafiT  of  th'e  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
and  finally  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Horse 
Guards.  At  the  insurrection  of  Dec.  1825,  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I.  to  the 
throne,  he  saved  his  imperial  master,  and  quell- 
ed tlie  revolt  by  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  squadrons  which  remained  faithful,  and 
charging  with  terrible  fury  on  the  insur- 
gents. Nicholas  evinced  his  gratitude  for  this 
act  of  bravery  and  fidelity  by  bestowuag  upon 
him  for  thirty  years  his  confidence  in  a  greater 
degree  than  he  permitted  any  other  subject 
to  eiyoy ;  and  Orloff  was  devoted  to  his  sov- 
ereign's interests  as  no  other  subject  in  the  Em- 
pire could  be.  In  1828,  he  fought  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  the  following  year  attained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  by  his  negotia- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Adrianople.  He  was  sent 
immediately  after  the  peace,  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Constantinople.  In  1830-31. 
during  the  Polish  Revolution,  he  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  generals  at  the 


siege  of  Warsaw,  and  was,  as  there  is  now 
reason  to  believe,  unjustly  accused  of  being 
privy  to,  and  probably  the  cause  of,  the  death 
of  Marshal  Diebitsch  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  by  poison.  In  1832,  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  London  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  Holland  against  Belgium.  In  1883,  he  vis- 
ited Turkey,  as  commander  of  the  Russian 
troops  sent  to  protect  the  Sultan  against  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which 
gave  to  Russia  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles. 
On  his  return,  the  Czar  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  made  him  member 
of  the  Council  of  State — bestowed  a  large  es- 
tate upon  him  and  appointed  him  General  of 
Cavalry.  He  was  the  companion  of  the  em- 
peror in  all  his  visits  to  other  European  courts 
— and  attended  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as  Russian  Envoy.  In 
1844,  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
secret  police  of  Russia,  which  he  managed  for 
ten  years  with  extraordinary  skill  and  success. 
In  1864,  at  the  onening  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Allies,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna 
to  secure  the  support  or  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  Austria,  but  failed  fully  to  secure  cither. 
In  1856,  he  represented  Russia  as  first  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  aided  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  March  18.  On  the 
17lh  of  April,  1866,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Czar  Alexander  11.  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Empire,  which  position  he  held 
to  his  death.  He  was  also  prince  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  had  received  almost  all  the  orders  of 
nobility  in  Europe.  Few  men  of  his  time 
possessed  a  more  elegant  and  yet  unpretending 
address,  or  more  quiet  and  refined  manners. 


PADUCAH  is  the  capital  of  McCracken 
County,  Kentucky.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  River, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
840  miles  below  Louisville.  The  name  of  the 
town  was  derived  from  an  Indian  chief  who 
once  resided  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  been  the 
most  important  place  of  business  on  the  Lower 
Ohio.  The  town  was  occupied  by  Union  troops 
at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  The  Ninth  Illinois  regiment,  M^or 
Phelps,  the  Twelfth  Illinois,  Col.  MoArthnr, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  left  Cairo  for 
Padncah  on  the  previous  evening.  Upon  their 
arrival  the  disembarkation  was  quickly  per- 
formed.   Every  place  of  business  was  closed. 

At  the  railroad  depot  it  ap|>eared  that  all  the 
rolling  stock  had  been  sent  off.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  contraband  supplies,  marked  for  towns 
in  the  Confederate  States,  was  found  in  the 
depot,  and  immediately  seized.  They  were 
marked  for  Fort  Gibson,  Memphis,  Union  City, 
and  Kew  Orleans.  The  whole  value  of  the 
■eizure  was  over  twenty  thousand  dollar§. 
36    ▲ 


On  the  next  day,  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
the  Forty-first  Illinois,  and  the  American  Zou- 
aves, from  Cape  Girardeau,  poured  in,  increas- 
ing the  force  to  about  6,000  effective  men. 

By  the  occupation  of  Paducah,  there  were  a 
fieet  and  two  flanking  armies  to  assail  the  Con- 
federate position  in  the  Southwest.  The  char- 
acter of  the  back  country  was  quite  favorable, 
and  the  line  to  the  Southwest  was  shorter,  and 
less  exposed  than  from  Missouri.  It  had  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  point  for  the  departure 
of  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi.  Gen. 
Polk,  it  was  supposed,  intended  to  seize  Padu- 
cah, but  was  barely  anticipated  by  Gen.  Grant. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  as  a  defence  for  the 
rear  of  his  positions  on  the  Mississippi.  He  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Mayfield  two  or  three  times 
with  a  large  force,  but  his  prudence  caused  him 
to  retreat. 

Paducah  is  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,and  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  all  the  Southern  rail- 
roads. By  the  railroads  alone,  many  car-loads 
of  flour  and  bacon  had  daily  gone  to  the  South- 
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em  States,  for  some  time  previously  to  the  Fed- 
eral occupation  of  the  town.  Other  military 
stores,  ammunition,  equipments  and  clothing, 
had  been  sent  over  the  same  route.  The  place 
also  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  up  which  a  large  commerce  had  passed 
to  the  South.  The  surface  of  the  country  on 
the  south  presents  no  point  of  any  considerable 
strength.  A  force  could  be  sent  down  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  and  also  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

PATENTS.  An  act  changing  the  patent  law 
in  many  essential  particulars,  passed  Congress 
near  the  close  of  the  session  w^hich  ended 
March  4, 1861.  Patents  granted  in  future  were 
to  remain  in  force  seventeen  years,  and  all  ex- 
tensions are  prohibited. 

The  act  provides,  where  extensions  are  now 
applied  for,  in  cases  of  existing  patents,  for  com- 
pulsory process  for  witnesses,  in  order  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Il  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  a 
larger  salary,  as  it  imposes  additional  duties 
and  responsibilities.  It  provides  for  certain  ad- 
ditional examiners.  It  allows  the  commissioner 
to  refuse  to  recognize  patent  agents  who  have 
been  guilty  of  misconduct.  It  enlarges  the 
right  to  patent  in  relation  to  moulding,  casting, 
electrotyping,  &o.  It  cuts  off  all  patents  not 
prosecut^  within  two  years  after  filing.  It 
requires  labels  on  patented  articles.  It  enables 
the  commissioner  to  dispose  of  models  of  re- 
jected applications,  and  to  dispense  with  mod- 
•  els  when  he  thinks  the  design  can  be  suffi- 
ciently represented  by  a  drawing.  It  allows 
the  commissioner  to  require  the  printing  of 
papers  in  certain  cases. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  year 
exceeded  three  thousand.  The  engrossing  na- 
ture of  the  events  which  transpired  during 
18G1  so  occupied  public  attention,  that  the  vast 
and  most  important  field  of  mechanical  indus- 
try was  comparatively  overlooked.  Many  in- 
genious and  valuable  inventions  were  made, 
which,  with  suitable  illustrations,  will  find  a 
place  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  work. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE.  The  proposition 
for  a  conference  or  convention  of  five  commis- 
sioners from  each  State  on  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, was  first  brought  forward  and  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  It  was  her  meas- 
ure, undertaken  in  good  faith,  for  a  settlement 
of  all  difficulties  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  For  the  resolutions  for  this  purpose, 
adopted  by  her,  see  page  178. 

The  measure  was  laid  before  President  Bu- 
chanan, and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress 
with  a  special  Message,  expressing  his  approba- 
tion in  these  words:  "I  confess  I  hail  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  Virginia  with  great 
satisfaction.  From  the  past  history  of  this  an- 
cient and  renowned  commonwealth  we  have 
the  fullest  assurance  that  what  she  has  under- 
taken she  will  accomplish,  if  it  can  be  done  by 
able,  enlightened,  and  persevering  efforts." 

The  plan  immediately  attracted  attention  in 
other  States.     In  North  Carolina  and  New 


Jersey  it  was  immediately  brought  before  the 
Legislature ;  in  Massachusetts  it  was  spoken  of 
as  justifying  **  considerable  hope  that  a  new 
turn  would  be  given  by  it  to  the  troubled  state 
of  affairs."  It  was  further  said,  "Massachu- 
setts can  consistently  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion. Her  doing  so  might  have  a  good  effect, 
as  evincing  her  readiness  to  confer  with  her 
sister  States,  and  her  desire  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  harmony."  Private  correspondents 
from  South  Carolina  wrote :  "  We  look  with 
hope  to  the  movement  just  annennced  as  having 
been  started  in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Vir- 
ginia will  be  listened  to  despite  all  the  pre^  can 
say.  Four-fifths  of  our  people  will  agree  to 
any  arrangement  that  shall  guarantee  our  rights 
and  be  acceptable  to  the  other  Southern  States." 
Tiie  Convention  assembled  at  Washington  on 
the  4ih  of  February.  The  delegates  appointed 
from  the  States  respectively  were  as  follows: 

Maine. — William  P.  Fessenden,  Lott  M.  Morrefl, 
Daniel  E.  Somes,  John  J.  Perry,  Ezra  B.  French,  Free- 
man H.  Morse,  Stephen  Cobum,  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

New  Hampshire, — ^Amos  Tuck,  L«7i  Chamberlaio, 
Asa  Fourier. 

Vermont. — Hiland  Hall,  LeW  Underwood,  H.  Henry 
Baxter,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  B.  D.  Harris. 

Massachusetts. — John  Z.  Goodrich,  Charles  Allen, 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Theophilus  P.  Chandler,  Francis 
B.  Crowninshield,  John  M.  Forbes,  Richard  P.  Waters. 

Ehode  Island.— ^AmMoi  Ames,  Alexander  DuncaD, 
William  W.  Hoppiu,  George  H.  Browne,  Samud  G. 
Arnold. 

ConneHicvt.—'Kozi^T  S.  Baldwin,  Chauncey  P.  Cleve- 
land, Charles  J.  McCurdy,  James  T.  Pratt,  Robins 
Baltell,  Amos  S.  Treut. 

New  York. — David  Dudley  Field,  William  Curtis 
Noyes,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  James  C.  Smith,  Ama- 
ziah  B.  James,  Erastus  Corning,  Francis  Gran^r, 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  William  E.  Dodge,  John  A.  King, 
John  E.  Wool. 

New  Jersey. — Charles  S.  Olden,  Peter  D.  Ypoom, 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin  Williamson,  Joseph  F. 
Randolph,  Frederick  T.  Frelinffhujsen,  Rodman  M. 
Price,  William  C.  Alexander,  Thomas  J.  Stn-ker. 

Pennsylvania. — James  Pollock,  William  M.  Mere- 
dith, David  Wilmot,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Thomas  E.  Frank- 
lin, William  McKennan,  Thomas  White. 

Delaware.— {^eovge  B.  Rodney,  Daniel  M.  Bates, 
Henry  Ridgely,  John  W.  Houston,  William  Cannon. 

J/ary/an3.--John  F.  Dent,  Reverdv  Johnson,  John 
W.  CnsEeld,  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  William  T.  Golds- 
borough,  J.  Dixon  Roman,  Benjamin  C.  Howard. 

Virginia. — John  Tyler,  William  C.  Rives,  John  W. 
Brockenbrough,  George  W.  Summers,  James  A.  Sed- 
don^ 

North  Carolina. — George  Davis,  Thomas  Ruffin, 
David  S.  Reid,  D.  M.  Barringer,  J.  M.  Morehead. 

Tennessee. — Samuel  Milligan,  Josiah  M.  Anderson, 
Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Thomas  Martin,  Isaac  R.  Haw- 
kins, A.  W.  0.  Totten,  R.  J.  McKmney,  Alvin  Cullom, 
William  P.  Hickerson,  George  W.  Jones,  F.  K.  Zolli- 
coffer,  William  H.  Stephens. 

Kentucky.— WiWmm  0.  Butler,  James  B.  Clay, 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  Charles  S.  Morehead,  James  Guthrie, 
Charles  A.  Wicklifle. 

Missouri. — John  D.  Coalter,  Alexander  W.  Doni. 
phan,  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Aylett  H.  Buckner,  Harri- 
son Hough. 

C?//w.— Salmon  P.  Chase.  William  S.  G«>esbeck, 
Franklin  T.  Backus,  Reuben  Hitchcock,  Thomas 
Ewinff,  V.  B.  Horton,  C.  P.  Wolcott. 

Indiana. — Caleb  B.  Smith,  Pleasant  A.  Hackleman, 
Godlove  S.  Orth,  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Thomas  C.  Slaughter. 

Illinois.— John  Wood,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  John  M. 
Palmer,  Burton  C.  Cook,  Thomas  J.  Turner. 
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Iowa, — James  Harlan,  James  W.  Grimes,  Samuel  H. 
Curtis,  William  Vandever. 

•  KaRsas.— Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  J.  C.  Stone,  H.  J. 
▲dyjus,  M.  F.  Conway. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  unan- 
imous election  of  John  lyler,  of  Virginia,  as 
Chairman,  and  S.  C.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  as  Secre- 
tary. On  taking  the  chair,  if  r.  Tyler  thus  elo- 
quently addressed  the  members: 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  fear  you  have  committed  a 
great  error  in  appointing  me  to  the  honorable 
position  you  have  assigned  me.  A  long  sepa- 
ration from  all  deliberative  bodies  has  rendered 
tho  rules  of  their  proceedings  unfamiliar  to  me, 
while  I  should  find  in  my  own  state  of  health, 
variable  and  fickle  as  it  is,  sufficient  reason  to 
decline  the  honcrr  of  being  your  presiding 
oflBcer.  But  in  times  like  these  one  has  but 
little  option  left  him.  Personal  considerations 
should  weigh  but  lightly  in  the  balance.  The 
country  is  in  danger ;  it  is  enough ;  one  must 
take  the  place  assigned  him  in  the  great  work 
of  reconciliation  and  adjustment. 

"  Tho  voice  of  Virginia  has  invited  her  co- 
States  to  meet  her  in  council.  In  the  initiation 
of  this  Government  that  same  voice  was  heard 
and  complied  with,  and  the  results  of  seventy 
odd  years  have  fully  attested  the  wisdom  of 
tho  decisions  then  adopted.  Is  the  urgency  of 
her  call  now  less  great  than  it  was  then  ?  Our 
godlike  fathers  created ;  we  have  to  preserve. 
They  built  up  through  their  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism monuments  which  have  eternized  their 
names.  You  have  before  you,  gentlemen,  a 
task  equally  grand,  equally  sublime,  quite  as 
full  of  glory  and  immortality.  You  have  to 
snatch  from  ruin  a  great  and  glorious  Confed- 
eration, to  preserve  tlie  Government,  and  to 
renew  and  invigorate  the  Constitution.  If  you 
reach  the  height  of  this  great  occasion  your 
children's  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.  I  confess  myself  to  be  ambitious  of 
sharing  in  the  glory  of  accomplishing  this  grand 
and  magnificent  result.  To  have  our  names 
enrolled  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  repeated  by  fu- 
ture generations  with  grateful  applause,  this  is 
an  honor  higher  than  the  mountains,  more  en- 
during than  the  monumental  alabaster. 

"  Yes,  Virginia's  voice,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
has  been  heard.  Her  sister  States  meet  her 
th  is  d  ay  at  the  council  board.  Vermont  is  here, 
bringing  with  her  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  reviving  in  the  memories  of  all  her  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Ti- 
conderoga  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  American  Congress.  New  Hampshire 
is  here,  her  fame  illustrated  by  memorable  an- 
nals, and  still  more  lately  as  the  birthplace  of 
him  who  won  for  himself  the  name  of  Defender 
of  the  Constitution,  and  who  wrote  that  letter 
to  John  Taylor  which  has  been  enshrined  in 
tho  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Massachusetts 
is  not  here."  [Some  member  said  she  is  coming.] 
"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Tyler,  "  and  that  she  will 
bring  with  her  her  daughter  Maine.  I  did  not 
believe  it  could  well  be  that  the  voice  which 


in  other  times  was  so  familiar  to  her  ears  had 
been  addressed  to  her  in  vain.  Connecticut 
is  here,  and  she  comes,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
spirit  of  Roger  Sherman,  whose  name  with  our 
very  children  has  become  a  household  word, 
and  who  was  in  life  the  embodiment  of  that 
sound  practical  sense  which  befits  the  great 
lawgiver  and  constructor  of  governments. 
Rhode  Island,  the  land  of  Roger  Williams,  is 
here,  one  of  the  two  last  States,  in  her  jealousy 
of  the  public  liberty,  to  give  in  her  adhesion 
to  the  Constitution  and  among  the  earliest  to 
hasten  to  its  rescue.  The  great  Empire  State 
of  New  York,  represented  thus  far  but  by  one 
delegate,  is  expected  daily  in  fuller  force  to  join 
in  the  great  work  of  healing  the  discontents  of 
the  times  and  restoring  the  reign  of  fraternal 
feeling.  New  Jersey  is  also  here,  with  the 
memories  of  the  past  covering  her  all  over. 
Trenton  and  Princeton  live  immortal  in 
story,  the  plains  of  the  last  encrimsoned  with 
the  heart's  blood  of  Virginia's  sons.  Among 
her  delegation  I  rejoice  to  recognize  a  gallant 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  immortS  Declaration, 
which  announced  to  the  world  that  thirteen 
provinces  had  become  thirteen  independent  and 
sovereign  States.  And  here  too  is  Delaware, 
the  land  of  the  Bayards  and  the  Rodneys,  whose 
soil  at  Brandy  wine  was  moistened  by  the  blood 
of  Virginia's  youthful  Monroe.  Here  is  Mary- 
land, whose  massive  columns  wheeled  into  line 
with  those  of  Vir^ia  in  the  contest  for  glory, 
and  whose  State-House  at  Annapolis  was  the 
theatre  of  a  spectacle  of  a  successful  commander, 
who,  after  liberating  his  country,  gladly  un- 
girded  his  sw^ord  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
altar  of  that  country.  Then  comes  Pennsylva- 
nia, rich  in  revolutionary  lore,  bringing  with 
her  the  deathless  names  of  Franklin  and  Morris, 
and  I  trust  ready  to  renew  from  the  belfry  of 
Independence  Hall  the  chimes  of  the  old  bell, 
which  announced  freedom  and  independence  in 
former  days.  .  All  Hail  to  North  Carolina,  with 
her  Mecklenburg  Declaration  in  her  hand,  stand- 
ing erect  on  the  ground  of  her  own  probity  and 
firmness  in  the  cause  of  the  public  liberty,  and 
represented  in  her  attributes  by  her  Macon,  and 
in  this  assembly  by  her  distinguished  sons  at 
no  great  distance  from  me.  Four  daughters  of 
Virginia,  al?o,  cluster  around  the  council  board 
on  the  invitation  of  their  ancient  mother — the 
eldest,  Kentucky,  whose  sons,  under  that  in- 
trepid warrior,  Anthony  Wayne,  gave  freedom 
of  settlement  to  the  territory  of  her  sister  Ohio. 
She  extends  her  hand  daily  and  hourly  across 
la  belle  rkih^e,  to  grasp  the  hand  of  some  one 
of  kindred  blood  of  the  noble  States  of  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  who  have  grown  up  into 
powerful  States,  already  grand,  potent,  and  al- 
most imperial.  Tennessee  is  not  here,  but  is 
coming — prevented  from  being  here  only  by 
the  floods  which  have  swollen  her  rivers. 
When  she  arrives  she  will  wear  the  badges  on 
her  warrior  crest  of  victories  won,  in  comvany 
with  the  great  West,  on  many  an  ensanguined 
plain,  and  standards  torn  from  the  hands  of  the 
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conqnerors  at  Waterloo.  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
and  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  still 
linger  behind,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  their 
hearts  are  with  us  in  the  great  work  we  have 
to  do. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
are  turned  to  this  assembly  in  expectation  and 
hope.  I  trust  that  you  may  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion.  Our  ancestors 
probably  committed  a  blunder  in  not  having 
fixed  upon  every  fifth  decade  for  a  call  of  a 
General  Convention  to  amend  and  reform  the 
Constitution.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
made  the  difficulties  next  to  insurmountable  to 
accomplish  amendments  to  an  instrument  which 
was  perfect  for  five  millions  of  people,  but  not 
wholly  so  as  to  thirty  millions.  Your  patriot- 
bm  will  surmount  the  difficulties,  however 
great,  if  you  will  but  accomplish  one  triumph 
in  advance,  and  that  is,  a  triumph  over  party. 
And  what  b  party  when  compared  to  the  task 
of  rescuing  one's  country  from  danger?  Do 
that,  and  one  long  loud  shout  of  ioy  and  glad- 
ness will  resound  throughout  the  land." 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  organize  in 
detail,  by  the  appointment  of  officers,  the  adop- 
tion of  rules,  &c.  The  mode  of  voting  adopted 
was  by  States,  each  State  giving  only  one  vote. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  respective 
States  to  be  considered  by  tlie  Conference  were 
laid  before  it  by  the  delegates  from  tho>e  States. 
They  possess  much  interest  as  expressing  the 
views  of  those  bodies  at  the  commencement  of 
1861,  on  the  most  important  questions  before 
the  country. 

Massachusetts  authorized  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  appoint  seven  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  **to  confer  with  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  with  the  separate  State<», 
or  with  any  association  of  delegates  from  such 
States,  and  to  report  their  doings  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  present  session ;  it  being  expreasly 
declared  that  ttieir  acts  shall  be  at  all  times 
under  the  control,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  the  Legislature." 
•  Rhode  Island  appointed  her  commissioners, 
**to  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  other  States,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  4th  day  of  February  next,  to  con- 
sider, and,  if  practicable,  agree  upon  some 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  present  unhappy 
national  difficulties,  upon  the  basis  and  in  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

New  York  resolved  that,  in  thus  acceding  to 
the  request  of  Virginia,  *'it  is  not  t»  be  under- 
stood that  this  Legislature  approves  of  the  pro- 
positions submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  State,  or  concedes  the  propriety  of  their 
adoption  by  the  proposed  Conreniion.  But  while 
adhering  to  the  position  she  has  heretofore  oc- 
cupied. New  York  will  not  reject  an  invitation 
to  a  conference,  which,  by  bringing  together 
the  men  of  both  sections,  holds  out  the  possi- 
bility of  an  honorable  settlement  of  our  na- 
tional difficulties,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  country." 


New  Jersey  declared  that  the  resolutions  and 
propositions  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  compromise  of  the  questions  in 
dbpute  between  the  people  of  the  Northern 
and  of  the  Southern  States,  or  any  other  con- 
stitutional method  that  would  permanently  settle 
the  question  of  slavery,  "  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
New  Jersey  be  requeste<l  and  earnestly  urged 
to  support  these  resolutions  and  propositions." 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  reasonable  cause  existed  for  the 
extraordinary  excitement  pervading  some  of  the 
States,  in  relation  to  their  domestic  institutions, 
and  declared  that  **  while  Pennsylvania  still  ad- 
heres to,  and  cannot  8un*ender,  the  principlea 
which  she  has  always  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  this  Legislature  is  willing  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Virginia  and  unite  with 
her  m  an  earnest  effort  to  restore  the  peace  of 
the  country,  by  such  means  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Con- 
stitution is  founded."  That  body  also  resolved 
that,  in  their  opinion,  "  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania do  not  desire  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  recommendation  from  this  body  to  that 
effect,  while  it  does  not  come  within  its  appro- 
priate and  legitimate  duties,  would  not  meet 
with  their  approval;  that  Pennsylvania  will 
cordially  unite  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  adoption  of  any  proper  constitu- 
tional measures  adequate  to  guarantee  and  secure 
a  more  strict  and  faithftil  observance  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  *  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  several  States,'  and 
that  *  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  law  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.' " 

Delaware  declared  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
"  this  General  Assembly,  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware are  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  and  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, are  expected  to  emulate  the  example 
set  by  the  immortal  patriots  who  formed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  by  sacrificing  all  minor 
considerations  upon  the  altar  of  the  Union." 

The  views  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  were 
expressed  in  these  words :  "  While  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  terms  of  settlement 
proposed  by  Virginia,  and  are  fully  satisfied 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  as  it 
is,  fairly  interpreted  and  obeyed  by  all  sections 
of  our  country,  contains  ample  provisions  within 
itself  for  the  correction  of  all  evils  complained 
of,  yet  a  disposition  to  reciprocate  the  ])atrit)tic 
spirit  of  a  sister  State,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
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have  hamioniotisly  adjusted  all  differences  be- 
tween us,  induce  us  to  favor  the  appoiDtment  of 
the  commission  as  requested." 

The  State  of  Indiana  required  her  delegates 
to  take  no  action  that  would  conmiit  tlie  State 
until  nineteen  of  the  States  are  represented, 
nor  witliout  first  having  communicated  with 
the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  such  action, 
and  having  received  the  authority  of  the  same 
to  commit  the  State.  Like  Ohio,  she  declared 
that  while  she  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  the 
Constitution,  if  fairly  interpreted  and  obeyed, 
contained  ample  provision  within  itself  for  the 
correction  of  the  evils  complained  of,  **  still,  with 
a  dl^iposition  to  reciprocate  the  patriotic  desire 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  harmo- 
Dioosly  adjusted  all  differences  existing  between 
the  States  of  the  Union,  this  General  Assembly 
is  induced  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  appointment  of  the  commission- 
ers herein  provided  for ;  but  as  the  time  fixed 
for  the  Convention  to  assemble  is  so  near  at 
hand  that  the  States  cannot  all  be  represented, 
it  is  expected  that  the  commissioners  on  behalf 
of  tliis  State  will  insist  that  the  Convention  ad- 
journ until  such  time  as  the  States  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  represented." 

Illinois  declared  that  her  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  Virginia  was  not  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  State  that  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  requisite 
to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  tdaveholding  States 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  security  of  their 
rights,  nor  an  approval  of  the  basis  of  settlement 
of  our  difiiculties  proposed  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  is  an  expression  of  our  willingness  to 
unite  with  the  State  of  Virginia  in  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  adjust  the  present  unhappy  controversies 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  origi- 
nally formed,  and  consistently  with  its  principles. 

Kentucky  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  propo- 
sitions embraced  in  the  resolution  of  her  Sen- 
ator, Crittenden,  so  construed  that  the  first 
article  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  apply  to  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  now  held 
or  hereafter  acquired  south  of  the  latitude  36 
deg.  and  30  min.,  and  provide  that  slavery  of 
the  African  race  should  be  effectually  protected 
as  property  therein  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Territorial  Government;  and  the  fourth 
article  should  secure  to  the  owners  of  slaves  the 
right  of  transit  with  their  slaves  between  and 
through  non-slaveholding  States  and  Territo- 
ries, constituted  the  basis  of  such  an  adjustment 
of  tbe  unhappy  controversy  which  divided  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy,  as  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth. 

Missouri  sent  her  delegates  "  to  endeavor  to 
a^e  upon  some  plan  of  adjustment  of  existing 
diflBculties,  so  as  to  preserve  or  to  reconstruct 
the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to  secure  the 
honor  and  equal  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States.     Said  commissioners  shall  always  be 


under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly, 
except  when  the  State  Convention  shall  be  in 
session,  during  which  time  they  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Convention." 

The  plan  of  adjustment  suggested  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  was  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  that  body  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  slaveholding  States,  and  embraced 
several  points.  First:  that  African  slayes  as 
held  under  the  institutions  of  the  slaveholding 
States  shall  be  recognized  as  property  and  enti- 
tled to  the  status  of  other  property  in  the  States 
where  slavery  exists,  in  all  places  in  those  States 
under  the  exclusive  jurisaiction  of  Congress, 
in  all  the  territories  south  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  transit  and  whilst 
temporarily  sojourning  with  the  owner  in  non- 
slaveholding  St^ites  and  Territories  north  of  36 
deg.  80  min.,  and  when  fugitives  from  the  owner 
in  the  several  places  above  named,  and  in  all 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Second : 
that  in  all  territory  now  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired  south  of  86  deg.  30  min.,  African  sla- 
very should  be  protected  by  all  the  departments 
of  the  Federal  and  Territorial  Governments, 
and  in  all  north  of  that  line  it  shall  not  be  rec- 
ognized ;  and,  States  formed  south  of  that  line 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  slave  States, 
and  those  formed  north  of  that  line  shall  be 
admitted  as  free  States.  Third :  that  Congress 
shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  places 
under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  slaveholding 
States.  Fourth :  that  Congress  shall  have  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia while  it  exists  in  either  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, nor  without  just  compensation  to  the 
owners ;  nor  prohibit  the  oflBcers  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  members  of  Congress  from 
bringing  their  slaves  within  the  District,  and 
holding  them  there  during  their  sojourn.  Fifth : 
that  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  hinder  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
another,  whether  by  land,  navigable  rivers,  and 
the  seas.  Sixth  :  that  when  a  fugitive  slave  is 
not  surrendered,  the  State  so  failing  to  deliver, 
shall  pay  the  value  of  the  slave  and  damages. 
Seventh:  that  no  future  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  should  affect  the  six  preceding 
articles,  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  slave- 
holding  State.  Eighth :  tliat  slave  property 
shall  be  secure  in  transit  in  non-slaveholding 
States  or  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Ninth :  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  all  fugitives  shall  be  deemed  to  be  those 
offending  the  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
State  to  suppress  armed  invasions  of  another 
State. 

Such  were  the  views  represented  by  the  dele- 
gates to  this  Convention.  The  subject  before 
the  Convention  was  to  declare  some  common 
ground  upon  which  all  could  agree,  and  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
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States,  and  tlins  heal  the  divisions  existing 
through  the  country. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  com- 
menced by  a  motion  on  the  part  of  James 
Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  that  the  following  reso- 
lution be  adopted : 

Jiesohtdf  That  a  cpmmittee  of  one  from  each  State 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  thereof,  to  be 
nominated  to  the  President,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  represented, 
and  all  propositions  fur  the  adjustment  of  existing  dif- 
ficulties between  States,  with  authority  to  report  what 
they  may  deem  rij^ht,  necessary,  and  proper  to  restore 
harmony  and  preserve  the  Union,  and  that  they  report 
on  or  before  Friday. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolu- 
tion was  composed  of  the  following  delegates: 

New  Hampshire,  Asa  Fowler;  Vermont,  Ililand 
Hall ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Sam- 
uel Ames ;  Connecticut,  Roger  S.  Baldwin ;  New  Jer- 
sey, Peter  D.  Vroom;  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  White; 
Delaware,  Daniel  M.  Bates;  North  Carolina,  Thomas 
Ruffin;  Kentucky,  James  Guthrie;  Ohio,  Thomas 
Ewing;  Indiana,  Caleb  B.  Smith ;  Illinois.  Stephen  T. 
Logan ;  Iowa,  James  Harlan ;  Maryland,  Keverdy 
Johnson ;  Virginia,  James  A.  Seddon ;  Missouri,  A.  W. 
Doniphan;  Tennessee,  F.  K.  Zollicoffer;  New  York, 
David  Dudley  Field ;  Massachusetts,  Francis  B.  Crown- 
inshield ;  Maine,  Lot  M.  Morrell. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  committee  laid 
before  the  Convention  a  report  and  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution : 

Articlb  1.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  grant, 
north  of  a  line  from  east  to  west  on  the  parallel  of  3t>  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited  whilst  it 
shall  be  under  a  Territorial  Government ;  and  in  all  the 
territory  south  of  said  line,  the  status  of  persons  owinz 
service  or  labor  as  it  now  exists  shall  not  be  changed 
bv  law  whilst  such  territory  shall  be  under  a  Territorial 
Government;  and  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial 
Government  shall  have  power  to  binder  or  prevent  the 
taking  to  said  territory  of  persons  held  to  Tabor  or  in- 
voluntary service,  within  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  laws  or  usaj^es  of  the  State  from  which  such  per- 
sons mair  be  taken,  nor  to  impair  the  rlj;hts  arisinz 
out  of  said  relations,  which  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,  according  to  the 
common  law ;  and  when  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  shall  contain  a  population  required  for  a 
member  of  Congress,  according  to  the  then  Federal 
ratio  of  representation,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  govern- 
ment be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without 
involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  the  constitution  of 
such  new  State  may  provide. 

Art.  2.  Territory  snail  not  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  unless  by  treaty ;  nor,  except  for  naval  and 
commercial  stations  and  depots,  unless  such  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  by  four-lifths  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Art.  3.  Neither  the  Constitution,  nor  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress 
power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control,  within  any  ^jtato 
or  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  the  relation  estab- 
lished or  recognized  by  the  laws  thereof  touching  per- 
sons bound  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein, 
nor  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Mary- 
land and  without  ^he  consent  of  the  owners,  or  making 
the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation  ;  nor 
the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives 
and  others  from  bringing  witn  them  to  the  city  of 


Washington,  retaining,  and  .taking  away,  persons  so 
bound  to  labor;  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or 
abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those 
States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  established 
or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  the  removal 
or  transportation,  by  land,  sea,  or  river,  of  persons 
held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recognized 
by  law  or  usage;  and  the  right  during  transportation 
of  touching  at  ports,  shores,  and  landings,  ana  of  land- 
ing in  case  of  distress,  shall  exist  Nor  shall  Congress 
have  power  to  authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation 
on  persons  bound  to  labor  than  on  land. 

Art.  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fu- 
gitives from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  is  due. 

Art.  5.  The  foreign  slave  trade  and  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  the  L^ited  States  and  their  Territories, 
from  places  beyond  the  present  limits  thereof,  are  for- 
ever prohibited. 

Art.  6.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  articles, 
together  with  this  article,  of  these  amendments,  and 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall 
not  be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  States. 

Art.  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of 
his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal 
or  other  ofiicer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or  intimi- 
dution,  or  when,  after  arrest,  such  uigitive  was  rescued 
by  force,  and  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and  ob- 
structed in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery 
of  such  fugitive. 

Two  or  three  members  of  the  committee  sub- 
mitted individual  reports,  as  Mr.  Bnldwin,  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
AVickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  presented  a  preamble 
and  resolutions,  and  Mr.  Tuck,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, offered  an  address  and  resolutions.  Sub- 
sequently the  report  of  the  committee  was  taken 
up  by  sections,  and  each  discussed  and  amended 
until  the  entire  report  was  thus  revised.  This 
occupied  the  Convention  nntil  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  26th,  when  Mr.  Guthrie  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  first  section.  It  had  been 
so  modified  as  to  read  as  follows: 

SEcnoN  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States,  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all 
the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of 
persons  held  to  involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  it  now 
exists,  shall  not  be  changed;  nor  shall  any  law  be 

Eassed  by  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
inder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any 
of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  said  territonr,  nor  to  im- 
pair the  rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  but  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 
When  any  terrilorj'  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within 
such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  re- 
pubUcan,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  involun- 
tary servitude  as  the  constitution  of  such  StAte  may 
provide. 
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The  vote  on  tlie  adoption  of  the  section  was 
as  follows : 

Ates.— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee— 8. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  New  \orkf  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginu^— 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for 
by  the  delejjates  from  Illinois  and  agreed  to,  14 
to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the 
following  result : 

AviS. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Tennessee 
—9. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New 
York,  when  the  State  was  called,  that  one  of 
their  number,  D.  D.  Field,  was  absent  and  the 
delegation  was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  In- 
diana, and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : 

Sectios  2.  No  territory  shall  bo  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  except  by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and 
commercial  stations,  depots,  and  transit  routes,  with- 
out  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  alh  the  Senators 
from  States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which  prohibit 
that  relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty, 
unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as 
a  part  of  the  two- thirds  mojority  neceasaiy  to  the  rati- 
fication of  such  treaty. 

TIio  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows: 
Ates. — Delaware,    Indiana,    Kentucky,    Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshin?,  Vermont — 8. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report, 
with  the  amendments,  was  next  moved.  The 
amended  section  was  as  follows : 

Sbcttox  8.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amend- 
ment thereof  shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress  power 
to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control,  within  any  State,  the 
.  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws  thereof 
touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service 
therein,  nor  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary 
service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent 
of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or 
making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensa- 
tion ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  rep- 
resentatives and  others  from  bringing  with  them  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  rctaininjg  and  taking  away, 
persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service;  nor  the  power 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  within  those  States  and  Territories  where  the 
same  is  established  or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held 
to  labor  or  involuntary  service  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  anjr  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by 
law  or  usage ;  and  the  right  during  transportation,  by 
sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports,  shores,  and  landings, 
and  of  landing  in  case. of  distress,  shall  exist;  but  not 
the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against  the  laws  thereof. 


Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize  any 
higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or 
service  than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was 
as  follows: 

Atis.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 12. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mass** 
chusetta,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont— 7. 

So  the  section  was  adopted.  Kansas  and 
New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
report,  as  amended,  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as 
follows : 

Section  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  ancT  through  the  action  of  their  judi- 
cial and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivei^ 
of  fugitives  from  latfor  to  the  person  to  whom  sucn 
service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  was 
as  follows : 

Atbs.— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Tenoea- 
aee,  Vermont,  Virginia — IS. 

Nobs.— Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire— 4. 

Thns  the  section  was  adopted.  Kansas  and 
New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  re- 
port as  amended  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sbctiok  5.  The  foreign  slave  trade  is  hereby  forever 

{irohibited,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
aws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or 
persons  neld  to  service  or  labor  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Ates. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina. 
Virginia — 6. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 
A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  sixth 
section  as  amended;  it  was  as  follows: 

Section  6.    The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  to- 

§  ether  with  this  section  of  these  amendments,  and  the 
lird  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  tnereof,  shall  not 
be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows: 
Ates.— Delaware,    Illinois,    Kentucky,   Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Isl- 
and, Tennessee,  Kansas— 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Virginia— 9. 

New  York  was  divided.  So  this  section  was 
adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the 
seventh  and  last  section  as  amended;  it  was 
as  follows : 
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Section  7.  Conffress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of 
his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal 
or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  in- 
timidation, from  mobs  or  other  riotous  assemblages, 
or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rescued  by  Tike 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  pay- 
ment shall  preclude  the  owner  from  further  claim  to 
such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  b3r  law  for  se- 
curing to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizensin  the  several  States. 

The  vote  on  this  sectioa  was  as  follows : 

Atbs.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentacky, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  Hampsnire,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas— 12. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia— 7. 

Thus  the  ]a<9t  sectioQ  was  adopted.  New 
York  was  divided.  , 

The  adoption  of  the  following?  resolution  was 
then  moved  by  Mr.  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania : 

Rfohed,  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  thd 
highest  political  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government 
created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right 
to  secede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such 
State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.    The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Atbs.- Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missonri, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
—0. 

Noes. — Connecticat,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pemisyl- 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Kansas— 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  offered  and.laid 
on  the  t^ible,  when  its  indefinite  postponement 
was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote : 

Ates. — Delaware,  Kentackf,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia — 10. 

Noks. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania— 7. 

New  York  was  divided. 

The  following  preamble  was  then  offered  by 
Mr.  Guihrie,  and  agreed  to : 
To  the  Gongresa  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
State  of  Vir^nia  to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences 
which  now  disturb  the  neace  of  the  Union  and  threaten 
its  continuance,  make  Known  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  their  body  convened  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  4th  instant,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion until  the  27th. 

There  were  in  the  body,  when  action  was  taken 
upK>n  that  which  is  here  submitted,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  commissioners,  representing  the  following 
States :  Maine,  New  Ilampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

They  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted, 
and  respectfully  request  that  your  honorable  body  will 
submit  It  to  conventions  in  the  States  as  an  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Permission  was  then  asked  by  Mr.  Johnson 
to  have  placed  in  the  journal  of  the  Conven- 
tion the  following  resolution : 


Reaolved,  That  while  the  adoption,  by  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ambama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas^  of  ordinances  declaring 
the  dissolution  of  their  relations  with  the  Union,  is  an 
event  deeply  to  be  deploi-ed,  and  whilst  ebstaining 
from  any  judgment  on  their  conduct,  we  would  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  soon  see  cause  to 
resume  their  honored  places  in  this  Confederacy  of 
States ;  yet  to  the  end  that  such  return  may  be  facili- 
tated, and  from  the  conviction  that  the  Union  being 
formed  by  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
States,  and  being  compatible  only  with  freedom  and 
the  republican  institutions  guaranteed  to  each,  cannot 
and  ou^ht  not  to  be  maintained  by  force,  we  deprecate 
any  effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  in  anr 
form  the  said  States  to  reunion  or  submission,  as  tend- 
ing to  irreparable  breach,  and  leading  to  incalculable 
ills ;  and  we  earnestly  invoke  the  abstinence  from  all 
counsels  or  measures  of  compulsion  towards  them. 

This  permission  was  granted. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention 
was  then  laid  before  Congress,  {$ee  Coxobsss, 
U.  S.,)  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 

PEDRO  v.,  (late  King  of  Portugal,)  Pkdbo 
DB  Alcantara  Maria  Fernando  Miguel 
Raphael  Gabriel  Gonzaoa  Xavieb  Joao 
Antonio  Leopoldo  Victor  Francisco  D'Assis 
Julio  Aneolio,  born  at  Lisbon,  Sept.  16,  1837, 
died  Nov.  24,  1861,  in  the  same  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  Donna  Maria  II.  de  Gloria,  and  Fer- 
nando of  Saxe  Cobarj;  Grotha,  king  oonsorL 
At  the  death  of  his  mother  he  became  king  under 
his  father's  regency.  He  visited  Engknd  in 
Nov.  1853,  and  France  at  the  great  exhibition 
in  1856,  and  subsequently  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium.  He  attained  his  majority  (18 
years)  in  Sept.  1855.  During  his  father's  re- 
gency, extradition  treaties  were  made  with 
France  and  Belgium,  and  treaties  of  navigation 
and  commerce  with  the  States  of  South  Amer- 
ica. On  assuming  the  ci*own  in  1855,  he  con- 
tinued the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Saldnnha, 
but  the  succeeding  year  that  ministry  fell  be- 
fore the  opposition,  and  was  succeeded  for  a 
year  by  the  Luli  Ministry,  which  in  1857  gave 
place  to  a  still  more  progressive  ministry,  that 
of  D'Avila.  In  1859,  this  in  turn  was  succeed- 
ed by  that  of  Terceira  Fontes.  In  May,  1858, 
Don  Pedro  married  Stephanie,  princess  of 
Hohenzollern  Sigraaringen,  who  died  in  July 
1859,  without  issue.  The  king  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  ruler. 
He  was  attacked  early  in  Nov.  1861,  by  a  ty- 
phoid fever,  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal^ 
and  from  which  one  of  his  brothers  also  died, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Don  Luis 
Philippe,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Luis  II. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  second  in  population,  is  bounded  north 
by  Lake  Erie  and  New  York,  east  by  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  west  by  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
It  is  about  310  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  width, 
except  at  the  northwest  corner,  where  it  is  175 
miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  46,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1860  was  2,849,997 
white;  56,373  free  colored;  total,  2,906,370. 
The  ratio  of  increase  during  the  previous  ten 
years  was  26.20  white,  and  5.12  colored.    The 
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vote  of  the  State  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1856  was:  Fremont  148,272;  Buchanan, 
230,772;  Fillmore,  82,202.  In  1860  the  vote 
was:  LiDColn, 268,030;  Douglas,  16,765;  Breck- 
inridge, 178,871 ;  Bell,  12,776. 

In  mineral  wealth,  especially  coal  and  iron, 
Pennsylvania  is  the  tirst  State  in  the  Union. 
{See  ANTnBAOiTE.)  In  manufactures  she  ranks 
among  the  first  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  internal  improve- 
ments and  puhlic  institutions,  she  holds  an 
equally  prominent  position.  (See  New  Amebi- 
CAN  CvoLOPiEDiA.)  The  Governor  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  three  years.  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin  was  inuuffu rated  as  Governor  on  January 
15,  1861.  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three 
members  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  one  hundred  members 
elected  annually. 

The  Governor  upon  his  inauguration  deliv- 
ered an  address,  in  which  he  stated  his  view  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He  pledged  himself 
to  stand  between  the  Constitution  and  all  en- 
croachments instigated  by  hatred,  ambition, 
fanaticism,  or  folly.  He  said  the  election  of  the 
President  had  been  made  a  pretext  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country  by  wresting  from 
the  Federal  Government  the  powers  which  the 
people  conferred  on  it  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  life  or 
acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  warrant  the  excitement. 
Blinded  in  their  judgment,  a  part  of  the  people 
were  precipitating  themselves  into  a  revolution. 

He  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  personal  lib- 
erty bill,  if  it  contravened  any  Federal  law,  and 
said :  "  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stay  the  progress  of  anarchy,  enforce 
the  laws,  and  Pennsylvania  will  give  it  a  united, 
honest,  and  faithful  support.  The  people  mean 
to  preserve  the  Union  at  every  hazard." 

On  the  17th  of  January,  the  House  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  approbatory  of  the  course 
of  Major  Anderson,  and  Governor  flicks  of 
Maryland,  and  pledging  to  Maryland  the  fel- 
lowship and  support  of  Pennsylvania. 

As'  early  as  the  24th  of  January  the  Legisla- 
ture adopted  the  following  resolutions  relative 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union : 

W7ier€as  a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  did, 
on  the  20th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
18C0,  adopt  an  ordinance*  entitled  ''  An  ordinance  to 
dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States  united  with  her  under  the  com- 
pact entitled  •  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.*" 

1.  Retolved^  That  if  the  rights  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  under  this  Constitution  are  disregarded,  their 
tranquillity  disturbed,  their  prosperity  retarded,  or 
their  liberties  imperilled,  bv  the  people  of  any  other 
State,  full  and  adequate  redress  can,  and  ought  to  be, 
provided  for  such  grierances  through  the  action  of 
Congress,  and  other  proper  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional Gove?nment. 

2.  Re9ol9€<l^  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  enter- 
tain and  desire  to  cherish  the  most  fraternal  sentiments 
for  their  brethren  of  other  States,  and  are  ready  now, 
as  they  have  ever  been,  to  coiiperate  in  all  measures 


needful  for  their  welfare,  security,  and  happiness, 
under  the  Constitution  which  makes  us  one  oeople. 
That  while  they  cannot  surrender  their  love  of  liberty 
inherited  from  the  founders  of  their  State,  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  and  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  their  legislation:  and  while  they  claim  the 
observance  of  all  their  ri|^Lts  under  the  Constitution, 
they  nevertheless  maintam  now,  as  they  have  ever 
done,  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
slavebolding  States,  to  the  uuintcrruptea  enjoyment  of 
their  own  domestic  institutions. 

8.  i2eM>Zi!«(/,  That  we  adopt  the  sentiment  and  Ian- 
ffuage  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  exiiressed  in  his 
Idessage  to  Congress,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1838 : 
*'  That  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  of  a  single  Slate  to  ab- 
solve tbemselvea  at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  States,  from  their  roost  solemn  obligations, 
and  hazard  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions 
composing  this  Union,  cannot  oe  acknowledged ;  and 
that  such  authorit)r  is  uttei-ly  repugnant  both  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  General  Government  is  con- 
stituted, ana  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  form- 
ed to  attain." 

4.  Rttolttdy  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  contains  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  authority,  and  it  is  the  solemn 
and  most  imperative  doty  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  and  carry  into  effect  whatever  measures  may  be 
necessary  to  that  end ;  and  the  faith  and  the  power  of 
Pennsylvania  are  hereby  pledged  to  the  support  of 
such  measures,  in  any  manner  and  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  required  of  her  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  Hefoloedy  That  all  plots,  conspiracies,  and  warlike 
demonstrations  against  the  United  States^  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  are  treasonable  in  their  character ; 
and  whatever  power  of  the  Government  is  necessary 
to  their  suppression,  should  be  appUed  to  that  purpose 
without  hesitation  or  delay. 

However  the  people  of  the  State  had  been 
divided  heretofore,  in  reference  to  political  par- 
ties, they  were  unaniinons  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
the  observance  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  In  Philadelphia  a  large 
pnblic  meeting  was  convened  at  this  time,  at 
which  persons  of  all  parties  were  present.  Ma- 
jor Anderson  had  then  jnst  removed  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  to  Fort  Sumter 
with  his  garrison.  This  meeting  approved  his 
conduct  with  a  unanimous  voice.  In  other  parts 
of  the  State  similar  demonstrations  were  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  did  not  violate 
the  laws,  they  had  many  sympathizing  friends 
in  Pennsylvania;  but  the  seizure  of  Federal 
property  and  the  open  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  shock  to  those  friendly  sympathies. 
The  progress  of  affairs,  however,  was  watched 
with  intense  interest.  On  the  9th  of  April  the 
Governor  sent  a  Message  to  the  Legislature 
recommending,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  na- 
tional affairs,  that  measures  be  immediately 
adopted  for  remedying  existing  defects  in 
the  militia  system  of  Pennsylvania.  With  a 
view  to  effecting  this  object  he  suggested  that 
a  military  bureau  be  established  at  Harrisburg, 
that  the  militia  laws  be  modified,  and  that  a 
proper  distribution  of  suitable  arms  be  made 
to  such  citizens  as  should  att;^ch  themselves  to 
volunteer  companies  in  the  State. 

Some  of  his  views  on  the  subject  were  thus 
expressed  : 

'*'  The  militia  system  of  the  State,  during  a 
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long  period  distinguished  "by  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry  exclusively,  has  become  wholly 
inefficient,  and  the  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  required  to  remoTe  its  defects,  and  to 
render  it  available  to  the  public  service. 

"Precautions  such  as  I  have  suggested  are 
wise  and  proper  at  all  times  in  a  Government 
like  ours ;  but  especial  and  momentous  consid- 
erations, arising  from  the  condition  of  public 
affairs  outside  the  limits,  yet  of  incalculable 
consequence  to  the  people,  and  demanding  the 
gravest  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, invest  the  subject  to  which  your  action 
is  invited,  by  this  communication  with  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  importance. 

"We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
serious  jealousies  and  divisions  distract  the 
public  mind,  and  that  in  portions  of  this  Union 
the  peace  of  the  country,  if  not  the  safety  of  the 
Government  itself,  is  endangered. 

"  Military  organizations  of  a  formidable  char- 
acter, which  seem  not  to  be  demanded  by  any 
existing  public  exigency,  have  been  formed  in 
certain  of  the  States.  On  whatever  pretext 
these  extraordinary  military  preparations  may 
have  been  made,  no  purpose  that  may  contem- 
plate resbtance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
will  meet  sympathy  or  encouragement  from  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"  Pennsylvania  yields  to  no  State  in  her  re- 
spect for  and  her  willingness  to  protect,  by  all 
needful  guarantees,  the  constitutional  rights  and 
constitutional  independence  of  her  sister  States, 
nor  in  fidelity  to  that  constitutional  Union  whoso 
unexampled  benefits  have  been  showered  alike 
upon  herself  and  them. 

"The  most  exalted  public  policy  and  the 
clearest  obligations  of  true  patriotism,  therefore, 
admonish  us,  in  the  existing  deplorable  and 
dangerous  crisis  of  affairs,  that  our  militia  sys- 
tem should  receive  from  the  Legislature  that 
prompt  attention  which  public  exigencies,  either 
of  the  State  or  of  the  nation,  may  appear  to  de- 
mand, and  which  may  seem  in  your  wisdom 
best  adapted  to  preserve  and  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  the  integrity  and  stability  of  our 
unrivalled  Constitutional  Government. 

"  The  government  of  this  great  State  was  es- 
tablislied  by  its  illustrious  founder  *  in  deeds  of 
peace.'  Our  people  have  been  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  those  arts  which  lead  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  moral  and  physical  devel- 
opment and  progress,  and,  with  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  riglits  of  others,  have  always  cul- 
tivated fraternal  relations  with  the  people -of  all 
the  States  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  always  recognizing  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  compromise  that  underlies  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government. 

"  Pennsylvania  offers  no  counsel  and  takes  no 
action  in  the  nature  of  a  menace.  Her  desire  is 
for  peace,  and  her  object  the  preservation  of 
the  personal  and  political  rights  of  citizens,  of 
the  true  sovereignty  of  States,  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  order. 


"  Animated  hy  these  sentiments  and  indulg- 
ing an  earnest  hope  of  the  speedy  restoration 
of  those  harmonious  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  various  members  of  this  Confederacy 
which  have  brought  our  beloved  country  to  a 
condition  of  unequalled  power  and  prosperity, 
I  commit  the  grave  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion to  your  deliberation." 

A  bill,  corresponding  to  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  (Governor,  was  immediately  reported 
in  the  Legislature,  which  passed  both  Douses 
without  amendment,  and  became  a  law  on  the 
12th  of  April.  It  also  appropriated  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and 
equipping  the  militia.  This  gathering  of  the 
elements  of  the  approaching  contest,  indicates 
that  those  who  set  them  in  motion  knew  what 
was  at  hand  and  were  determined  to  be  ready 
for  the  fearful  contest.  In  the  House  the  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  65 ;  noes,  28. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  democratic  member  of  the 
House,  after  despatches  had  been  read  an- 
nouncing the  commencement  of  hostilities  at 
Charleston,  changed  his  vote  in  order  to  urge 
forward  this  bill  In  the  Senate  it  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  ayes,  26 ;  noes,  6 ;  and  before  eight 
o'clock  that  evening  became  a  law  by  receiving 
the  signature  of  the  Governor. 

On  the  next  day  a  bill  to  define  and  punish 
treason  passed  the  Senate.  It  forbid  any  citi- 
zen of  the  State  to  take  a  military  commission 
from  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
engage  in  any  plot  or  conspiracy,  or  traitorous 
correspondence,  or  furnish  arms,  under  a  penalty 
of  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  ^ve 
thousand  dollars.  Any  person  convicted  of  sel- 
ling vessels  to  the  enemy  or  fitting  out  privateers 
should  be  punished  by  ^ve  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars.  All  ofiicers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  within  thirty  days;  on  refusal  they 
should  be  at  once  deprived  of  their  commis- 
sions. Two  new  regiments  specially  raised  for 
the  United  States  reported  on  this  day  as  ready 
for  immediate  service.  This  was  two  days  be- 
fore the  proclamation  of  the  President  calling 
out  troops  was  issued.  The  Legislature,  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  adjourned. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  excitement  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  principal  city  in  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Union,  was  great  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attack  ujion  Fort  Sumter,  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for  vol- 
unteers, and  the  feeling  of  exasperation  in  the 
public  mind  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  city 
of  persons  who  were  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists.  A  large  mob  collected 
in  the  streets,  which  at  one  time  numbered 
about  ten  thousand.  The  office  of  the  "  Palmetto 
Flag,"  a  newspaper  recently  commenced  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  was  visited,  and  the  demon- 
strations against  it  were  of  so  decided  a  charac- 
ter as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  police. 
The  proprietors  were  obliged  to  display  the 
American  flag,  and  Mayor  Henry  made  a  si)eech 
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deprecating  violence,  but  giving  assurances  that 
no  traitors  should  be  tolerated  in  Philadelphia. 
The  mob  subsequently  visited  several  other 
establishraents  and  the  houses  of  several  citi- 
zens suspected  of  Soutliern  sympathies.  At  one 
period  it  was  feared  that  all  control  of  the  crowd 
would  be  lost  by  the  police,  and  that  more  se- 
rious acts  of  lawlessness  would  occur.  When, 
at  the  office  of  the  "  Palmetto  Flag  "  the  dan- 
ger of  the  beginning  of  a  riot  seemed  imminent, 
Mayor  Henry  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows 
with  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  in  his  hands,  and 
thus  addressed  the  tumultuous  crowd : 

"  Fellow-citizens :  Lend  me  your  ears  as  be- 
coming good  and  loyal  citizens — men  loyal  to 
your  country  and  her  honor.  (Cheers.)  My 
fellow-citizens,  no  traitor  shall  rear  his  head  or 
have  a  foothold  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
(Great  dieering.)  "With  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  treason  shall  not  raise  its  destructive  hand 
to  tear  down  the  flag  of  the  Union.  (Tremen- 
dous clieers.)  I  call  upon  you  now  and  for  the 
future  to  protect  this  flag  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  at  the  cost  of  our  lives.  (Here  he 
waved  the  American  flag  mid  the  most  deafen- 
ing yells.)  Fellow-citizen  while  I  coi\jure  you 
to  stand  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  do  not  forget 
the  private  rights  of  individuals ;  he  calm  and 
resolute,  defend  your  flag  against  treason,  but 
act  with  prudence,  and  do  not  invade  the  rights 
or  property  of  individuals."    (Great  cheering.) 

American  flags  were  then  displayed  from  the 
windows  of  the  building  and  the  crowd  moved  off. 

In  all  sections  of  the  city  might  be  seen  the 
American  colors  displayed,  not  merely  on  news- 
paper offices,  the  Custom  House,  Corn  Exchange, 
manufactories  and  stores,  but  also  upon  private 
dwellings. 

Throughout  the  city  a  Union  pledge  respond- 
ing to  tlie  President's  proclamation,  and  declar- 
ing an  unalterable  determination  to  sustain  the 
Government,  throwing  aside  all  differences  of 
political  opinion,  received  the  signatures  of  all 
claiises  of  citizens. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  convening  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature.    It  was  as  follows ; 

WTierMSt  An  armed  rebellion  exists  in  a  portion  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  National  Government,  perilling  public  and  private 
property,  endangering  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  inviting  systematic  piracy ;  and 

Whereas.  Adequate  provision  does  not  exist  by  law 
to  enable  the  Executive  to  make  the  military  power  of 
the  State  as  available  and  efficient  as  it  should  be  for 
the  common  dcfcuce  of  the  State  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  and 

WhereaSy  An  occasion  so  extraordinary  requires 
prompt  legislativfe  power; 

Therefore,  I,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me, 
do  hereby  convene  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  require  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  meet  at  their  respec- 
tive bouses  at  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday,  80th  of  April, 
at  noon,  there  to  t^e  into  consideration,  and  adopt 
such  measures,  in  the  premises,  as  the  present  exi- 
gency may  demand. 

The  quota  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  call  of 


the  President  was  14  regiments.  This  call  wai 
enthusiastically  responded  to  by  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  first  detachment  of  troops  which 
arrived  in  Washington  after  the  issue  of  the  re- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  of  War  consisted  of 
500  men  from  the  brigade  raised  by  Gen.  W. 
P.  Small  of  Philadelphia.  They  left  that  city 
on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  an-ived  safely  at 
Washington.  At  the  same  time  companies  and 
regiments  commenced  to  move  for  llnrrisburg 
from  several  counties  of  the  State,  which  mani- 
fested a  rivalry  of  each  other  in  a  prompt  res- 
ponse to  the  call.  Harrisburg  became  the 
military  centre  of  the  State.  It  is  the  capital, 
and  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  100  miles  west  by  north  from 
Philadelphia  and  110  miles  north  by  east  of 
Washington.  Early  on  the  21st  of  April  soldiers 
were  pouring  into  the  city,  and  a  vast  camp 
was  formed.  Among  them  were  troops  of 
Ohio,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  rescue  Wash- 
ington, had  come  forward  in  detachments  of 
single  companies.  In  one  day  there  arrived  the 
Cincinnati  Zouaves,  Pickaway  Guards,  Cleve- 
land Grays,  Cincinnati  Rovers,  Cincinnati  La- 
fayette Guards,  Urbana  Rifles,  Mansfield  Inde- 
pendents. Each  of  these  companies  was  over 
80  strong,  and  many  were  in  a  fine  state  of  dis- 
cipline; also  the  Dayton  Light  Guards,  100 
men;  Zajiesville  Guards,  100 men;  Steubenville 
Guards,  100  men,  all  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Harrisburg  were  in  the 
streets  that  day  to  see  this  crowd  of  uniformed 
individuals  in  their  unorganized,  unmilitary  con- 
dition. The  burning  of  the  bridges  near  Bal- 
timore, thus  cutting  off  their  communication 
with  Washington,  added  to  the  excitement. 
Military  operations  commenced  at  once.  A 
body  of  2,000  men  were  thrown  forward,  by 
the  midnight  train,  to  the  first  bridge  on  the 
way  to  Baltimore,  which  had  been  destroyed  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  railroad.  These 
2,000  were  followed  by  800  regulars  from  Car- 
lisle, and  by  a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  and 
1,000  more  volunteera. 

On  the  2'rth  of  April  at  least  5,000  men  had 
arrived  at  Camp  Curtin  in  Harrisburg,  2,000 
were  encamped  at  Lancaster,  and  6,000  were 
in  readiness  to  march  from  Philadelphia. 

On  the  19th  a  request  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  that  the 
troops  preparing  in  the  State  should  be  clothed, 
armed,  equippea,  subsisted,  and  transported  by 
the  State,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
Federal  Government.  25  regiments,  compris- 
ing 20,175  men  were  thus  fitted  out,  and  served 
for  three  months  under  the  President's  proc- 
lamation. On  the  expiration  of  their  term 
8,000  or  10,000  of  the  volunteers  were  returned 
to  Harrisburg  without  any  previous  notice,  and 
with  neither  cooked  food  or  tents. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  commenced,  at  which  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  organization  of  a 
reserve  corps  to  be  armed,  equipped,  clothed, 
subsisted,  and  paid  by  the  State,  and  drilled  in 
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camps  of  instrnction  in  anticipation.  A  loan  of 
$3,000,000  was  authorized  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  that  and  other  military  organizations. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  more  than 
sufficient  men  to  form  10  regiments  had  been  ac- 
cepted, and  were  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  force  thus  raised  as  a  reserve  corps 
was  drilled  in  four  camps  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  until  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

.  On  the  16th  the  Legislature  passed  unani- 
mously the  following  resolutions : 

Wk^eas.The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
are  in  armed  and  treasonable  rebellion  against  the 
aorereign  authority  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  constituted,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain,  a  treasonable  and  rebellious^  government, 
intended  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  dissolve  their  allegiance  thereto, 
and  hav«  seized  the  revenues,  forts,  arsenals,  navy 
yards,  and  such  other  exclusive  property  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  were  within  their  power  of 
seizure,  and  have  coerced  loyal  citizens  within  their 
borders  to  unwilling  submission  to  their  authority,  and 
have  raised  officers,  equipped  and  assembled  large 
armies  and  ships  of  war,  with  the  avowed  purpose  to 
wage  aggressive  warfare  against  the  Constitution  and 
lawful  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  a^inst  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  have  besieged,  attacked,  and 
captured  a  fori  in  the  actual  and  peaceable  possession 
of  the  United  States  troops,  and  have  made  the  gar- 
rison prisoners  of  war,  wnilst  under  the  protection  of 
the  National  flag  and  the  Federal  laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  faith,  credit,  and  resources  of  the 
State,  in  both  m^n  and  money,  are  hereby  pledged  to 
any  amount  and  to  every  extent  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  demand  to  subdue  the  rebellion ;  to 

fyunish  the  treason ;  to  enforce  the  laws ;  to  protect  the 
ives,  the  liberties,  and  the  property  of  the  people ;  and 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  Constitution  and  ttie  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation. 

J^aolved,  That  the  Governor  be  and  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  those  of  the  troops-  of  Pennsylvania 
which  were  sent  forward  to  Washington,  others 
were  ordered  to  Ohambersburg,  an  important 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
directly  north  of  Uagerstown,  Maryland,  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia.  This  continued 
until  20,000  troops  had  been  concentrated 
there.  They  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Patterson,  by  whom  they  were  rapidly 
organized,  and  placed  on  an  efficient  footing. 
Excepting  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  regulars,  and  half 
a  regiment  of  U.  S.  cavalry,  the  remainder  were 
volunteers.  Of  these  all  were  Pennsylvania 
troops,  except  one  regiment  from  Michigan  and 
one  from  Rhode  Island.  The  force  of  artillery 
was  6  field-batteries  of  six  guns  each,  and  one 
or  two  howitzers.  This  force  subsequently 
moved  to  Uagerstown,  in  Maryland,  then  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  over  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia,  where  they  were  stationed  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run.  Subsequently  it  was 
withdrawn  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Banks. 
Other  troops  were  added,  and  it  remained  as  a 
check  upon  the  Confederate  force  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac.    Many  skirmishes 


ensued  between  the  pickets  and  outposts  dt 
these  two  hostile  forces,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  at  Bairs  Bluff.  {See  Ball's  Bluff.) 
Towards  the  close  of  July  the  whole  reserve 
corps  in  the  State  was  called  for  under  are* 
quisition,  and  taken  into  the  Federal  service. 
It  comprised  15  regiments,  and  contaiued  15,- 
856  men.  The  wht)le  expense  of  this  reserve 
corps,  except  transportation,  to  the  State,  was 
$855,444.  Further  requisitions  were  made, 
until  the  number  of  regiments  was  115.  The 
force  existing  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as 
follows : 

RBGIUEXTS  IN  SERVICB. 

66  re^ments  of  infantry,  of  which  6  were  rifle 
regiments 71,279 

11  regiments  of  cavalry 12,600 

1  regiment  of  artillery 1,077 

84,956 

COMPANIES  IN  SSEVICB. 

7  companies  of  infantry 707 

6        •*  "  cavalry 678 

6        "  "  artUlerv 936 

2,221 

87,177 
Enlis».ments   in  other  than  Pennsylvania  or- 
ganizations, estimated  (the  officers  of  which 
are  in  course  of  being  commissioned) 6,400 

Total  in  service 98,677 

REGIMENTS  PREPARING   FOR  SERVICE. 

12  regiments  of  infantry 13,092 

1  regiment  of  cavalry 1,136 

1  regiment  of  artillery , 1,077 

COMPANIES  PREPARING  POR  SERVICE. 

1  company  of  cavalry    109 

4  companies  of  artillery Ci-4 

■  ■■■  -       <53 

Total  preparing  for  service 16,038 

In  service 98,577 

Pennsylvania's  contribution 109,615 

exclusive  of  20,175  three-months  men  disbanded. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  had  62  pieces  of 
artillery,  of  which  17  needed  repairs;  26,758 
muskets  and  rifles,  some  of  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  mechanics  being  repaired ;  1,910  were 
in  the  hands  of  volunteer  corps  throughout  the 
State ;  1,930  in  the  possession  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  1,000  with  the  reserve  corps 
of  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  this  amount, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  9  pieces  of  rifled 
artillery,  and  4,976  muskets  and  rifles,  and  also 
440  sabres  and  826  pistols,  with  the  necessary 
accoutrements  for  cavalry  use.  The  State  had 
also  in  the  arsenal  at  Harrisburg  1,966  sabres 
and  swords,  and  1,957  pistols;  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  accoutrements  and  ammunition 
for  artillery  and  small-arms.  Thus  her  military 
contributions  for  the  war  showed  a  liberality 
and  promptness  equal  to  any  otlier  State. 

Two  vacancies  having  occurred  during  the 
year  tn  the  representation  to  Congress  from 
the  State,  it  became  necessary  to  fill  them.  In 
the  twelfth  district  the  candidate  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  accepted  the  nomi- 
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nation  upon  tlje  condition  that  all  other  issaes 
were  to  be  set  aside,  but  that  of  '*  the  Oon- 
Btitation  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 
Two  days  later  the  Republican  Convention  met, 
and  nominated  the  same  candidate.  Thas  rapidly 
had  party  issues  here  vanished  from  sight  In 
the  second  district  the  Republican  Convention 
refused  to  set  aside  party  issues  and  consult 
with  the  democrats  by  a  vote  of  18  to  20. 

The  debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
mostly  incurred  for  the  construction  of  her 
great  lines  of  canals  connecting  Philadelphia 
with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  These  cost  over 
$20,000,000,  but  did  not  yield,  under  State 
management,  an  adequate  return,  although  they 
greatly  aided  the  development  of  State  com- 
merce. The  State  recently  has  sold  the  whole 
line  of  works  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
for  $ll,08l,000,the  bonds  of  which,  with  other 
material,  cancel  an  eqnal  amount  of  the  State 
debt,  which  consists  of  $86,967,291  of  6  per 
cent,  stock,  $400,630  of  6  per  cent,  stock, 
$381,200  of  4i  per  cent,  stock,  and  $100,000  of 
4  per  cent,  stock,  together  $37,849,421.  This 
sum  includes  a  loan  of  $100,000,  issued  Nov. 
1860,  at  92.97  per  cent.  The  State  has  also 
stock  in  incorporated  companies,  amounting  to 
$1,746,546.  There  is  also  a  small  unfunded 
debt,  embracing  $99,402  of  relief  notes,  a 
species  of  State  circulation  issued  in  1887-89, 
at  a  period  when  the  banks  had  suspended. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  war,  the  State  issued 
a  loan  of  $3,000,000,  to  forward  tlie  troops 
and  meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  campaign. 
For  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  equipping 
the  first  levies,  the  wnr  act  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,  and  ordered  the  Gov- 
ernor to  issue  a  6  per  cent.  sorip,having  one  year 
to  run,  in  order  to  raise  the  amount.  The  banks 
of  the  State  suspended  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war,  but  the  authorities  insisted  upon  as  much 
specie  as  would  meet  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.   This  payment  is  to  be  continued  in  specie. 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  a  number  of  rail- 
roads in  progress,which  are  designed  to  afford  to 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  more  prompt 
and  intimate  connection  with  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia,  and  which  will  add  to  the  freight 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  line.  The  large 
tract,  forming  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by  New 
York,  soutli  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  west 
by  Ohio,  and, east  by  the  Alleghany,  has  hither- 
to been  without  communication  by  railroad. 

PENSACOLA  BAY.  This  fine  bay  is  located 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  Florida,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Escambia  River.  On  the  bar,  at 
the  entrance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are 
twenty -one  feet  of  water.  The  entrance  is  nar- 
row, and  is  bounded  by  the  extremity  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  on  the  east  side,  and  by  the  shore 
of  the  mainland  on  the  west  side.  The  breadth 
of  the  island  at  this  point  is  about  ^  of  a  mile* 
On  the  efn^t  side  of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  is  Fort  Pickens. 
Nearly  opposite,  being  a  little  further  outward 


or  seaward,  is  Fort  McRea.  Nearly  opposite  the 
entrance,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bay,  is  Fort 
Barrancas,  and  nearly  one  mile  to  the  eastward, 
along  the  shore,  is  the  navy  yard.  On  the 
secession  of  Florida  the  Barrancas  was  aban- 
doned, its  guns  spiked,  and  its  munitions  re- 
moved by  Commandant  Armstrong,  of  the 
navy ;  and  on  the  12th  of  January  this  fort  and 
the  navy  yard  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Florida  and  Alabama  troops.  The  comman- 
dant having  a  force  of  about  sixty  men,  and  the 
opposing  force  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred 
and  fifty.  Ultimately  all  the  military  positions 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Southern  troops, 
except  Fort  Pickens.  They  immediately  mount- 
ed at  the  navy  yard  four  Dahlgren  long  82s, 
and  at  Fort  Barrancas  twenty-five  82s ;  at  Fort 
McRea  were  four  oolumbiads  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  heavy  guns.  This  work  was  carried  on 
until  the  guns  were  all  mounted,  additional 
batteries  erected  along  the  shore,  and  every 
thing  made  ready  to  attack  Fort  Pickens,  or  to 
resist  any  attack  which  might  be  made. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  Slemmer,  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  little  Federal  force  in  charge  of  the 
forts,  took  possession  of  Fort  Pickens  on  tlie 
first  indication  of  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to 
seize  it.  It  was  the  strongest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  fortifications  of  the  bay.  In 
this  position  he  remained  secnrely  until  relieved 
of  his  command.  "When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determined  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  it  also 
resolved  to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  im- 
mediate arrangements  were  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  steamer  Atlantic 
sailed  from  New  York  with  460  troops  on 
board,  including  two  companies  of  light  artil- 
lery, and  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
under  command  of  Col.  Ilarvey  Brown,  to- 
gether with  Hixty-nine  horses  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  munitions  of  war  and  supplies.  On 
the  18th  she  reached  Key  West,  and  took  on 
board  more  troops  and  ordnance,  &o.,  and  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  the  16th,  in  the  after- 
noon. With  the  assistance  of  the  boats  of  the 
squadron  then  there,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
officers  and  men  were  landed,  and  entered  Fort 
Pickens  before  midnight.  Between  that  time 
and  the  28d  the  remaining  troops,  stores,  &c., 
were  all  safely  landed.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
April,  refinforcements,  consisting  of  one  com- 
pany of  artillery,  being  86  men  and  115  marines, 
were  sent  to  the  fort.  The  old  garrison  con- 
sisted of  82  men  and  with  this  addition  amount- 
ed to  283  men.  The  arrival  of  the  Atlantic  in- 
creased the  number,  and  the  steamer  Illinois 
followed,  until  the  garrison  amounted  to  about 
880  men. 

Meantime,  farther  reinforcements  were  sent 
out,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores,  while  quite 
a  fleet  of  vessels  were  stationed  outside  in 
the  Gulf.  The  first  volunteer  troops  sent,  con- 
sisted of  a  New  York  regiment,  under  Col. 
Wm.  Wilson.    This  regiment  encamped  on  the 
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island  near  the  fort.  No  serious  conflict,  how- 
ever, took  place,  although  the  hostile  forces 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
Some  daring  exploits  were  performed  by  Fed- 
eral troops,  one  of  which,  under  Lieut.  RussePs 
commana,  is  thus  described  by  a  Confederate 
oflScer :  "  The  enemy  executed,  last  night,  the 
most  brilliant  and  daring  act  which  has  yet 
marked  the  history  of  the  war.  For  some  time 
past  they  have  exhibited  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  eagerness  for  a  fight,  and  have  grown 
more  and  more  audacious.  First  they  fired  on 
one  of  our  schooners.  Next  they  burned  the  dry 
dock,  and  last  night.  Sept  13,  they  made  a  most 
daring  and  reckless  raid  upon  the  navy  yard. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five 
launches,  containing  about  thirty  men  each, 
pulled  across  from  Santa  Rosa  Island  to  the 
navy  yard,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
Each  launch  had  in  it  a  small  brass  howitzer 
on  a  pivot.  Their  main  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  burn  the  largest  schooner  of  our  harbor 
police,  which  was  anchored  near  the  wharf. 
They  were  led  by  an  oflScer  with  the  courage 
of  forty  Numidian  lions,  and  their  success  was 
perfect.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  silently, 
with  muffled  oars  they  approached  the  wharf, 
and  were  not  discovered  until  very  near  it. 
They  then  pulled  rapidly  to  the  schooner,  and 
grappled  to  her,  when  their  daring  leader 
shouted,  *  Board  her,*  leading  the  way  himself 
with  a  cutlass  in  one  hand,  and  a  blazing  fire- 
ball in  the  other.  He  threw  the  flambeau  into 
the  hold  of  the  schooner,  and  feeling  sure  that 
she  was  ou  fire,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  to 
their  launches  and  pull  for  life,  as  he  said  that 
a  shower  of  grape  would  soon  bo  rattling  after 
them.  They  pulled  off  a  short  distance ;  but 
before  going,  they  sent  back  a  shower  of  grape 
from  their  howitzers,  directed  upon  our  men 
as  they  were  forming.  The  darkness  rendered 
the  fire  uncertain,  and  only  two  of  our  men  were 
wounded.  The  schooner  burned  rapidly,  and 
we  had  to  cut  her  loose  from  the  wharf  to  save 
It  from  destruction.  She  floated  off  on  the  tide, 
omitting  a  brilliant  flood  of  light  over  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  of  the  scene."  Such  is  the 
brief  account  of  this  very  daring  adventure. 

xiffairs  continued  quiet  until  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  October,  when  the  enemy  attempted  a 
daring  attack  upon  the  forces  on  the  island. 
They  hoped  to  break  up  the  encampment  of 
the  volunteer  regiment.  Early  in  the  evening 
Ool.  Jackson  visited  the  camp  of  the  Fifth 
Georgia  Regiment  at  Pensacola,  and  informed 
the  troops  that  he  required  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  for  an  important  service,  also  twenty- 
seven  from  the  Clinch  Rifles,  and  nineteen  from 
the  Irish  Volunteers.  Every  man  who  was 
willing  to  volunteer,  was  requested-  to  shoulder 
arms,  and  every  one  did  so.  The  captains 
were  then  ordered  to  select  the  men,  who  were 
put  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Ilallenquist. 
The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Col.  Jack- 
son. It  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Anderson.    About  two 


oVIock  in  the  morning  they  landed  on  the 
island,  and  marched  upon  the  Zooave  camp. 
They  were  first  met  by  Miyor  Vodges,  with 
eighty-five  men,  some  distance  above  the*  camp. 
The  major  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Zouaves 
were  taken  chiefly  by  surprise,  but  as  soon  as 
they  recovered,  fought  desperately.  The  Con- 
federates penetrated  the  camp,  which  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  number  of  pris- 
oners were  taken  on  both  sides.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  was  severe.  Of  the  Zouaves  and 
regulars,  fourteen  were  killed,  and  thirty-six 
wounded.  The  officers  and  men  lost  almost 
every  thing. 

In  November,  the  force  at  the  fort  and  on 
the  island  was  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  upon  the  opposite  side 
were  near  eight  thousand,  when  CoL  Brown,  the 
commandant  of  Fort  Pickens,  determined  to 
open  fire  upon  the  batteries  occupied  by  the 
Southern  troops. 

Having  invited  Flag-officer  McKean  to  coop- 
erate in  the  attack,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  November,  Col.  Brown  opened  his  batteries 
on  the  enemy,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  he  responded  from  his  numerous  forts 
and  batteries,  extending  from  the  navy  yard 
to  Fort  McRea,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
the  whole  nearly  equidistant  from  Fort  Pick- 
ens, and  on  which  line  he  had  two  forts^ 
McRea  and  Barrancas— and  fourteen  separate 
batteries,  containing  from  one  to  four  guns, 
many  of  them  being  ten-inch  columbiads,  and 
some  twelve  and  thirteen-inch  seacoast  mortarsi, 
the  distance  varying  from  two  thousand  one 
hundred  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  yards 
from  Fort  Pickens.  At  the  same  time  Flag- 
officer  McKean,  in  the  Niagara,  and  Captain 
Ellison,  in  the  Richmond,  took  position  as  near 
to  Fort  McRea  as  the  depth  of  the  water  would 
permit,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  give  full  effect  to  their  power- 
ful batteries.  They,  however,  kept  up  a  spir- 
ited fire  on  the  fort  and  adjacent  batteries 
during  the  whole  day.  The  fire  from  Fort 
Pickens  was  incessant  from  the  time  of  opening 
until  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  at  the  rate  of  a 
shot  for  each  gun  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, the  fire  of  the  enemy  being  somewhat 
slower.  At  noon  the  gims  of  Fort  McRea  were 
all  silenced  but  oik?,  and  three  hours  before  sun- 
set this  fort  and  the  adjoining  batteries  ceased 
firing.  The  guns  of  batteries  Lincoln,  Cameron^ 
and  Totten  were  directed  principally  on  the  bat- 
teries adjacent  to  the  navy  yard,  those  of  Bat- 
tery Scott  to  Fort  McRea  and  the  lighthouse 
batteries,  and  those  of  Fort  Pickens  to  all. 
They  reduced  very  perceptibly  the  fire  of  Bar- 
rancas, entirely  silenced  that  in  the  navy  yard, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  batteries. 

The  next  morning  Col.  Brown  ajrnin  opened 
about  the  same  hour,  the  navy  unfortunately, 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  depth  of  water, 
caused  by  a  change  of  wind,  not  being  able  to 
get  so  near  as  on  the  day  before ;  consequently 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  be  effectual.     The 
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fire  of  Fort  Pickens,  this  day»  was  less  rapid, 
and  more  efficient.  Fort  McHea  did  not  tire. 
One  or  two  guns  of  the  enemy  were  entirely 
silenced,  and  one  in  Fort  Pickens  was  disabled 
by  a  shot  coming  through  the  embrasure. 

About  three  o'clock  lire  was  communicated 
to  one  of  the  houses  in  Warrington,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  tlie  church  steeple,  the  church  and 
the  whole  village  being  immediately  in  rear  of 
some  of  the  Confederate  batteries.  Of  tlie  largest 
and  most  valuable  buildings  along  the  street, 
probably  two-thirds  were  consumed.  About  the 
same  lime  fire  was  discovered  issuing  fVom  the 
back  part  of  the  navy  yard,  probably  in  Wolcott, 
a  village  to  the  north  and  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  yard,  as  Warrington  does  on  the  west 
Fmally  it  penetrated  to  the  yard,  and  continued 
to  burn  brightly  all  night.  Very  heavy  damage 
was  also  done  to  the  buildings  of  the  yard  by 
the  shot,  shell,  and  splinters. 

The  steamer  Time,  which  was  at  the  wharf 
at  the  navy  yard  at  the  Ume,  was  abandtmed  on 
the  first  day.  The  fire  was  continued  till  dark, 
and  with  mortars  occasionally  till  two  oVlock 
the  next  morning,  when  the  combat  ceased. 

Fort  Pickens,  at  its  conclusion,  though  it 
had  received  a  great  many  shot  and  shell,  was 
reported  in  every  respect,  save  the  disabling  of 
one  gun  carriage  and  the  loss  of  service  of  six 
men,  as  eflScient  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
combat.  No  serious  damage  was  done  to  the 
frigates  Niagara  or  Richmond.  The  report  of 
Col.  Brown,  respecting  this  cannonade,  con- 
claded  with  the  following  observations  relative 
to  its  results : 

The  bombardment  of  the  22d  and  2.1d  has  elicited 
some  fucts  that  are  of  importance,  and  I  nutico  them 
that  I  may  in  future  benefit  by  them. 

1.  That  with  tlic  most  efflcicnt  guns  of  the  largest 
calibre,  and  served  in  the  best  manner,  no  serious  in- 
jury can  be  done  to  stone  or  brick  walla,  or  to  guns  in 
sanci  batteries,  or  to  troops  serving  them,  unless  prob- 
ably by  nfled  guns,  if  properly  protected,  at  a  distance 
of  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  yards. 

2.  The  shells  and  hot  shot  are  not  to  be  dencnded  on 
for  firing  even  wooden  buildings,  unless  oaving  in 
them  incendiary  composition. 

3.  That  pieces  of  i)ort  fire  arc  nearly  useless  as  such 
incendiary  composition. 

4.  That  brick  buildings  covered  with  slate  cannot 
be  fired  by  cither  shot  or  shells  at  the  distance  named, 
except  by  accident,  unless  the  shells  have  rock  fires. 

5.  That  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  protect- 
ing forts  by  sand  bag  traverses,  Ac.  are  far  more  than 
repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  defenders. 

G.  That  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  James* 
rifle  projectiles,  either  as  it  respects  accnracy  or  range. 
If  I  bad  guns  to  be  depended  on  I  could  have  silenced 
the  most  of  the  enemy's  sand  batteries  and  the  guns  in 
Barrancas. 

7.  That  ships  with  their  present  armament  cannot 
for  an  hour  contend  against  rifled  guns,  and  that  if  our 
navy  is  not  at  once  supplied  liberally  with  good  rifled 
guns  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  disgraced. 

8.  That  on  service  here,  and  I  believe  the  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  every  river  and  harbor  in 
the  Qulf,  a  gunboat  drawing  six  feet  water  and  well 
armed  with  good  nfled  guns  can  do  more  and  better 
service  than  a  forty  gun  ship,  or  than  such  ships  as 
the  Niagara  and  Richmond. 

9.  That  sail  vessels  are  utterly  useless  in  enforcing  a 
blockade. 


10.  That  Parrotfs  rifled  guns  are  efficient,  and  that 
forts  should  be  immediately  supplied  with  them  and 
with  a  full  supply  of  ammunition. 

I  would  sti*oijgly  urge  that  a  dozen  of  Parrott's 
thirty-pounders,  or,  if  to  be  hod,  of  larger  calibre,  be 
sent  to  this  post,  with  a  good  supply  of  ammunition, 
as  early  as  possible.  I  bad  one  wnieh  I  found  to  be 
excellent,  but  when  the  navy  met  with  such  a  mishap 
on  the  Mississippi,  I  was  compelled  to  let  Flaff-ofiicer 
McKean  have  it  and  one  of  my  twelve-pounder Tarrott 
euns  to  put  on  one  of  his  ships  to  save.iaeni  from  being 
driven  out  of  the  waters  by  a  little  steamer  having  a 
rifled  gun  on  board. 

PERRYSVILLE,  a  village  in  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  is  on  tlie  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Siis- 

Snehanna  River  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
iay,  and  opposite  Havre-de-Grace.  It  is  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Baltimore  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Railroad.  The  first 
troops  for  Washington  after  the  difl&culty  at 
Baltimore  were  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the 
steamboat  hero  and  taken  to  Annapolis,  tlius 
avoiding  Baltimore  entirely. 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
**no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  conseouence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  tlierein,  be  aischarged  from  such 
service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  tlie  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due.'*  At  the  session  of  Con- 
gress which  commenced  in  December,  1849,  a 
series  of  measures  were  adopted  which  were 
intended  by  the  authors  to  be  a  final  settlement 
of  all  disputes  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  One 
of  these  measures  wns  known  as  the  "  Fugitive 
Slave  Law."  It  was  passed  under  the  following 
title :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to 
the  act  entitled  *  An  Act  respecting  fugitives 
from  justice  and  persons  epcaping  from  tlie  ser- 
vice of  their  masters,*  approved  Feb.  12, 1798.'* 
This  act  excited  much  disapprobation  in  many 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  led  to  the  passage 
by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  certain  acts 
which  have  been  generally  designated  under 
the  expression  "  Personal  Liberty  Bills.'*  The 
portion  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  was  so 
unacceptable  was  the  sixth  section,  and  partic- 
ularly its  last  clause  as  follows : 

Sec.  C.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  a  per- 
son held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore,  or  shall  hereafter 
escape  into  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  oe  due,  or  nis,  her,  or  their  agent,  or  attor- 
ney, duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in  writing, 
acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  some 
legal  officer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  same  may  be  executed,  may  pursue  and  reclaim 
such  fugitive  person,  either  by  procuring  a  warrant 
from  some  one  of  the  Courts,  Judges,  or  Commissioners 
aforesaid,  of  the  proper  circuit,  aistrict  or  county,  for 
the  apprehension  of  such  fugitive  from  service  or  labor, 
or  by  seizing  and  arresting  such  fugitive,  when  the 
same  can  be  done  without  process,  and  by  taking  or 
causinz  such  person  to  be  taken  forthwith  before  such 
Court,  Judge,  or  Commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo 
to  bear  and  determine  the  case  of  such  claimant  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  being 
made,  by  de|iosition,  or  affidavit  in  writing,  to  be 
taken  and  certified  by  such  Court,  Judge,  or  Commis- 
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sioner,  or  by  other  satisfactonr  testimony,  dulj  taken 
and  certified  by  some  Court,  Maaristrate,  Justice  of  ihe 
Peace,  or  other  legal  officer  auUiorized  to  administer 
an  oath,  and  take  depositions  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  Territory  from  which  such  person  owing  ser- 
vice or  labor  may  have  escaped,  with  a  certificate  of 
such  magistracy,  or  other  autoority,  as  aforesaid,  with 
the  seal  of  the  proper  Court  or  officer  thereto  attached, 
which  seal  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  compe- 
tency of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by  affidavit,  of 
the  identity  of  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  as  aforesaid,  that  the  person  so  ar- 
rested, does  in  fact  owe  service  or  labor  to  the  person 
or  persons  claiming  him  or  her,  in  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory from  which  such  fugitive  may  have  escaped  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  said  person  escaped,  to  moke  out 
and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  tier  agent,  or  at- 
torney, a  certificate  setting  forth  the  subsuntial  facts 
OS  to  the  service  or  labor  due  from  such  fugitive  to  the 
claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  escape  from  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  such  service  or  labor  was  due, 
to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  ar- 
rested, with  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her 
agent  or  attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and  re- 
straint, as  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  take  and  remove  such  fugitive  person 
back  to  the  State  or  Territory  whence  he  or  she  may 
have  escaped  as  aforesaid.  In  no  trial  or  hearing 
under  this  act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fu- 
gitive be  admitted  in  evidence;  and  the  certificates  in 
this  and  the  first  section  mentioned,  shall  be  conclusive 
of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favor 
granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory from  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all 
molestation  of  such  person  or  persons,  by  any  process 
issued  by  any  Court,  Judge,  Magistrate,  or  other  per^ 
son  whomsoever. 

The  Personal  Liberty  Laws  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  were  regarded 
by  a  portion  of  the  people  in  the  slaveholding 
States  as  operating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
fringe their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  This 
was  one  of  the  instances  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  aggression  of  the  Northern  States 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to 
that  extent  was  urged  as  one  ground  for  the 
justification  of  the  act  of  secession.    Oonse- 

2uently  unusual  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
.iberty  Laws  during  the  former  part  of  the 
year.  The  views  of  the  Governors  of  many 
Northern  States,  expressed  at  that  time,  furnish 
the  plainest  indication  of  the  views  of  the 
Nortnem  people  respecting  them,  and  of  the 
justice  of  the  charge  of  aggression  from  this 
cause.  Governor  Morgan,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  Me^^age  to  the  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  expressed  the  following  views: 

**  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  against  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  decided  that  all  State  laws, 
even  though  subordinate  to  the  Federal  enact- 
ment, and  favorable  to  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives, were  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  void ;  and 
80  this  statute  of  our  State,  which  granted  a 
trial  by  jury,  became  ineffective.  It  has  been 
tmivereally  held  to  be  obsolete  by  all  our  com- 
mentators and  all  our  public  authorities,  al- 
though now  improperly  classed  among  what 
are  technically  called  "  personal  liberty  laws," 
and  made  occasion  for  exciting  jealousies  and 


discontents.  I  therefore  recommend  its  re- 
peal. 

"  In  this  connection,  and  while  disavowing 
any  disposition  to  interfere  with  what  exclu- 
sively pertains  to  the  individual  States,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness,  I  would  respect- 
fully invite  all  those  States  which  have  upon 
their  statute-books  any  laws  of  this  character, 
conflicting  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
repeal  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  not 
upon  condition  that  a  more  equitable  fugitive 
slave  law  be  passed,  nor  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion, but  relying  for  the  proper  modification  of 
this  enactment  upon  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  Let  the  Free  States 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  laws;  then,  with  propriety,  they  may 
exact  like  obedience  from  all  the  other  States.** 

The  Governor  of  Maine,  Israel  Washburn, 
Jr.,  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  as  follows : 

**  As  a  general  thing,  I  believe  they  (the  x>er- 
Bonal  liberty  laws  of  the  Free  States)  were  in- 
tended in  perfect  good  faith  to  accomplish  two 
legitimate  purposes :  first,  to  prevent  the  kid- 
napping or  illegal  removal  of  free  persons  from 
the  States ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  their  action 
into  entire  harmony  with  the  line  of  constitu- 
tional power  and  obligation  as  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  vs.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
far  as  this  has  been  the  case,  and  where  the 
legislation  of  the  State  has  not  in  fact  tran- 
scended these  limits,  there  can  be  no  just  canse 
of  exception  to  what  has  been  done.  But  if^ 
passing  this  boundary,  laws  have  been  enacted 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  constitutional  law 
of  Congress,  although  they  may  be  mere  waste 
paper  and  void,  and  would  be  so  declared  by 
our  courts,  they  ought  not  to  remain  on  the 
statute-books." 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Governor 
Banks,  then  about  to  retire  from  office,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Legislature : 

"  I  cannot  but  regard  the  maintenance  of  a 
statute,  whether  constitutional  or  n«)t,  which  is 
so  unnecessary  to  the  public  service,  and  so 
detrimental  to  the  public  peace,  as  an  unexcns- 
able  public  wrong.  I  hope,  by  common  con- 
sent. It  may  be  removed  from  the  statute-book, 
and  such  guarantee  as  constitutional  freedom 
demands  be  sought  in  new  legislation." 

In  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Packer,  also 
about  to  retire  from  oflSce,  thus  presented  his 
views : 

"  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  devoted  to 
the  Union.  They  will  follow  its  stars  and  its 
stripes  through  every  peril.  But  before  assum- 
ing the  high  responsibilities  now  dimly  fore- 
shadowed, it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  remove 
every  just  cause  of  complaint  agninst '  them- 
selves, so  that  they  mav  stand  before  high 
Heaven  and  the  civilized  world  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  ready  to  devote  their 
lives  and  their  fortimes  to  the  support  of  the 
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best  form  of  goyernment  that  has  ever  been 
devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man." 

In  Ohio,  Governor  Dennison  suggested  the 
repeal  of  tbe  obnoxious  features  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  the  repeal  of  any  personal  liber- 
ty bills  subversive  of  the  fugitive  law  would 
thus  be  secured ;  at  the  same  time  he  said^  the 
Sonthcm  States  should  repeal  their  laws  in 
contravention  of  the  constitutional  right  of  cit- 
izens of  Free  States,  who  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  le»s,  and  who  will  insist  upon  their  con- 
stitutional riglits  in  every  State  and  Territory 
of  this  Confederacy.  These  they  choerfiUly 
accord  to  citizens  of  Soutnem  States." 

Notwithstanding  such  a  general  expression 
of  sentiment,  no  repeal  of  these  laws  took  place 
in  any  States,  except  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont. In  the  latter,  the  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee  in  the  Legislature,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  report  at  a  subsequent  day.  The 
report  was  made  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  objectionable  law  was  quietly  got  rid 
of.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  thus 
repealed^  forbade  the  carrying  away  of  any 
person  by  force  out  of  the  State ;  or  any  judge, 
justice,  magistrate,  or  court  from  officially  aid- 
ing in  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  under  the 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1798  or  1850.  It  also  for- 
bade any  sheriff  or  other  officer  from  arresting 
or  detaining  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  and  providea  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
for  violating  the  act.  It  denied  the  use  of  the 
jails  of  the  State  to  the  United  States  for  the 
detention  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  law  of  Vermont  was  a  direct  act  of  nul- 
lification. It  declared  that  every  person  who 
might  have  been  held  as  a  slave,  and  who 
should,  in  any  way,  come  into  the  State, 
should  be  free.  By  the  several  acts  of  1848, 
1860,  and  1868,  the  SUte  provided  that  no 
court,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate  should 
take  cognizance  of  any  certificate,  warrant,  or 
process  under  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  that 
no  officer,  or  citizen  of  the  State  should  arrest, 
or  aid,  or  assist  in  arresting  any  person  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave ; 
and  that  no  officer  or  citizen  should  aid  or  as- 
sist in  the  removal  from  the  State  of  any  per- 
son claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  with  a  penalty 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  ^ve 
years  in  State  prison,  for  violating  this  act. 
These  provisions,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  citizen  of  the  State 
acting  as  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  as  Marshal  or 
Deputy-Marshal  of  the  District  of  Vermont,  or 
to  any  person  acting  under  the  command  or 
authority  of  said  Courts  or  Marshal.  *The 
State's  attorneys  were  required  to  act  as  coun- 
sel for  alleged  fugitives ;  the  act  provided  for 
issuing  habeas  corpus,  and  the  trial  by  iury  of 
all  questions  of  fact  in  issue  between  the  par- 
ties, and  ordained  that  every  person  who  might 
have  been  held  as  a  slave,  who  should  come,  or 
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be  brought,  or  be  in  the  State,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  or 
who  should  come,  or  be  brought,  or  be  invol- 
untArily,  or  in  any  way,  in  the  State,  should  be 
free.  It  was  also  provided  that  every  person 
who  should  hold  or  attempt  to  hold,  m  the 
State,  in  slavery,  or  as  a  slave,  any  person 
mentioned  as  a  slave  in  the  section  of  the  act 
relating  to  fugitive  slaves,  or  any  free  person, 
in  any  form,  or  for  any  time,  however  short, 
under  the  pretence  that  such  person  was  or 
had  been  a  slave,  should,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  nature  of  these  laws  in  other  States  may 
be  briefly  stated.  The  laws  of  Maine  provide 
that  no  sheriff,  deputy-sherifl',  coroner,  con- 
stable, jailer,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  offi- 
cer of  the  State  shall  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in 
60  doing,  in  any  prison  or  building  belonging 
to  this  State,  or  to  any  county  or  town,  any 
person  on  account  of  a  claim  on  him  as  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  all 
county  attorneys  to  repair  to  the  place  where 
such  person  is  held  in  custody,  and  render  him 
all  necessary  and  legal  assistance  in  making  his 
defence  against  said  claim. 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  declares  that 
slaves,  coming  or  brought  into  the  State,  by  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  master,  shall  be  free  ; 
declares  the  attempt  \o  hold  any  person  as  a 
slave  within  the  State  a  felony,  with  a  penalty 
of  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  five  years ;  provided,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  act  law- 
fully done  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  other  person,  in  the  execution  of  any  legal 
process. 

The  law  of  Connecticut  provides  that  every 
person  who  shall  falsely  and  maliciously  de- 
clare, represent,  or  pretend  that  any  free  per- 
son entitled  to  f^edom  is  a  slave,  or  owes  ser- 
vice or  labor  to  any  person  or  persons,  with 
intent  to  procure  or  to  aid  or  assist  in  procur- 
ing the  forcible  removal  of  such  free  person 
from  this  State  as  a  slave,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  ^ve 
years  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison ;  requires 
two  witnesses  to  prove  that  any  person  is  a 
slave  or  owes  labor;  denounces  a  penalty  of 
^ve  thousand  dollars  against  any  person  seizing 
or  causing  to  be  seized  any  free  person  with 
intent  to  reduce  him  to  slavery;  depositions 
not  to  be  admitted  as  evidence ;  witnesses  tes- 
tifying falsely,  liable  to  five  thousand  dollars' 
fljie  and  five  years'  imprisonment. 

The  first  Personal  Liberty  Act  of  Massachu- 
setts was  passed  in  1848.  It  was  based  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  in 
1842  by  Judge  Story.  In  that  case  the  Court 
decided  tiiat  the  right  to  legidate  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  rendition  of  fadtive  slaves  is  vested 
exclusively  in  Congress;  that  no  State  laws  can 
constitutionally  be  enacted  even  to  aid  masters 
in  tlie  recovery  of  tlieir  slaves,  much  less  to  in- 
terfere with  or  hinder  their  recovery;  and 
that  all  such  State  laws  as  well  as  all  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  contemplating  any  service  by 
States  in  the  rendition  of  slaves  which  the 
States  are  not  willing  to  perform,  are  alike 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  the  Constitution ;  the 
power  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  already 
stated,  being  vested  exclusively  in  Congress. 

At  the  next  session  of  her  Legislature,  Mas- 
sachusetts endorsed  this  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  by  the  passage  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  Act  of  1843,  by  which  all  State  magis- 
trates and  officers  were  prohibited,  under  pen- 
alties, from  performing  the  services  imposed 
by  the  United  States  Fugitive  Act  of  1793. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  by  Ccmgress  of  the 
Fugitive  Act  of  1860,  and  in  the  year  1855,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  passed  another  act  un- 
der which  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Grovernor,  whose  duty  it  was  made,  on 
being  informed  of  the  arrest  of  any  person  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  to  "  use  all  lawful  means  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  such  alleged  fugitive,  and  se- 
cure to  him  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury." 
The  burden  of  proof  was  laid  on  the  claimant, 
who  must  bring  two  credible  witnesses  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  ;  persons  holding  any  place 
of  honor  or  emolument  under  the  Common- 
wealth were  forbidden  to  issue  any  warrant  or 
other  process  under  the  United  States  Fugitive 
.  Slave  Act ;  jails  of  the  State  not  to  be  used  for 
tlie  detention  of  fugitive  slaves ;  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  in  every  county  to  defend  the 
cause  of  alleged  fugitive  slaves,  &c.  In  the 
year  1858  judges  of  the  State  were  forbidden 
to  issue  any  writ  under  the  United  States  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1860. 

In  1859,  the  statutes  of  the  State  were  re- 
vised, and  these  three  acts  were  expressly  re- 
pealed and  their  substance  incorporated  in  a 
new  text.  They  thus  continued  substantially 
as  before  until  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1861,  when  an  organization  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  to 
procure  signers  to  petitions  for  a  repeal  of  the 
law.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  who  resolved  to  re- 
port a  declaratory  act  to  exclude  any  construc- 
tion of  the  personal  liberty  laws  which  should 
contravene  the  Constitution  or  laws  o^  the 
United  States.  They  also  recommended  such 
changes  as  to  make  thu  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
returnable  only  before  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  instead  of  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court 
as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court ;  to  provide  that 
the  militia  may  be  lawfully  called  out  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  in  cases  growing  out  of 
the  rendition  of  a  fugitive  slave :  to  allow  the 
evidence  of  the  claimant  in  proof  of  his  claim 
to  the  alleged  fugitive. 

In  New  York  there  is  no  law  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850.    An 


act  passed  in  1840,  entitled  ^*  An  Act  to  extend 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,"  has  not  been  re- 
pealed, although  it  is  regarded  as  obsolete. 
This  act  extends  the  trial  by  jury  to  the  cases 
of  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves. 

The  State  of  New  feraej  has  no  statutes 
bearing  on  this  subject  save  those  which  enjoia 
on  lier  State  officers  the  duty  of  aiding  in  the 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  Persons  tempo- 
rarily i*esiding  in  the  State  are  also  permitted 
to  bring  with  them  and  retain  theur  domestic 
slaves. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  consoli- 
dated, revised,  and  amended  Penal  Laws,  enact- 
ed on  March  31st,  1860,  contain  the  following 
provision : 

No  Judge  of  any  of  the  Courts  of  this  Commoowetlth, 
nor  any  Alderman  or  Justice  uf  the  Peace  of  said  Com- 
monwealth, shall  have  jurisdiction  or  take  cognizaoce 
of  the  case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor  from  any  of  the 
United  States  or  territories  under  any  act  of  Congress, 
nor  shall  any  such  Judge,  Alderman,  or  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  this  Commonwealth  issue  or  grant  any  oer* 
tificate  or  warrant  of  removal  of  any  such  fudtire 
from  labor,  under  any  act  of  Congress ;  and  if  toy 
Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  Comrooo* 
wealth  shall  take  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  the  esse 
of  any  such  fugitive,  or  shall  grant  or  issue  any  oe^ 
tificate  or  warrant  of  removal,  as  aforesaid,  then,  tad 
in  either  case,  he  shall  be  deemed  ^lilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor in  office,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
sentenced  to  pay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  mt 
sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  the  ODe-bau 
to  the  party  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and  the  otker 
half  to  tne  use  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  no 
personal  liberty  laws,  but  negroes  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  and  settle  within  the  limits  of 
those  States. 

The  law  of  Michigan  requires  all  State  attor- 
neys to  act  as  counsel  for  fugitive  slaves;  se- 
cures to  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slava  Uie 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial 
by  jury ;  denies  the  use  of  State  jails  for  de- 
tention of  alleged  fugitives ;  requires  that  iden- 
tity of  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  proved  by  two 
credible  witnesses,  or  by  legal  evidence  equiva- 
lent thereto,  and  provides  a  fine  of  not  le« 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
for  five  years,  for  forcibly  seizing,  or  caosiog 
to  be  seized,  any  free  person,  with  intent  to 
have  such  person  held  in  slavery. 

The  law  of  Ohio  possesses  the  same  general 
features  with  that  of  Michigan ;  the  identity 
of  the  fugitive  must  be  shown,  &c 

In  Wisconsin  the  law  requires  thedistric^M- 
tomeys  to  act  as  counsel  for  alleged  fugitive 
slaves ;  secures  to  such  persons  the  benefits  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  provides  for  appeal 
to  be  taken  to  next  stated  term  of  the  Circjut 
Court ;  secures  trial  by  jury ;  enjoins  a  penalty 
of  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  one  year  on 
all  who  "  falsely  and  malicion!*ly  represent  any 
free  person  to  be  a  slave ; "  identity  of  ^^ 
fugitive  slave  is  to  be  proved  by  two  credible 
witnesses ;  no  deposition  to  be  received  in  evi- 
dence.   It  is  also  provided  that— 
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Ko  judgment  recorered  against  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey,  or  any  viola- 
tions of,  the  act  of  Congress  commonly  termed  the 
"  Fugitive  Slave  Act,"  approved  September  eighteenth, 
one  Thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  or  anr  of  the 
provuions  thereof^  shall  be  a  lien  on  any  real  estate 
within  this  State,  nor  shall  any  such  judgment  be  en- 
forceable by  sale  or  execution  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  within  this  State ;  but  all  such  sales  shall  be 
absolutely  void ;  and  in  case  of  seizure  or  sale  of  any 
personal  property,  by  virtue  of  any  execution  issued 
oo  such  judgment,  the  defendant  in  said  execution 
may  maintain  an  action  in  replevin,  or  other  action  to 
secure  possession  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  such  actions,  on  affidavit  filed  as  required  by 
law,  and  a  further  statement  therein  that  said  execu- 
tion issued  in  a  judgment  rendered  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid ;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  ^all  also  apply  to  judgmeuts 
heretofore  rendered. 

In  reference  to  this  Personal  Liberty  law, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  its  session  in  1861 : 

Whereas  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Maryland, 
whose  citizens  suffer  more  loss  than  those  of  any  other 
States  from  the  escape  of  their  slaves,  unmoved  by  any 
Bach  pretexts,  have  lately  declared  their  loyalty  to  the 
<?onstitution  and  the  Union ;  and  whereas  the  people 
of  Wiscousin,  inspired  by  such  examples  of  patnotism, 
as  well  as  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  own  duty,  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  meet  fraternal  advances  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  and  to  maintain,  in 
good  faith,  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
uerefore, 

Anolttd  hu  the  SenaU^  t^  Aesemblv  concurring. 
That  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  i)enate  and  As- 
sembly be  directed  to  examine  and  reviae  the  laws  of 
this  State  relating  to  kidnappioz,  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  rendition  of  fu^tires  from  labor,  so  as  to  make 
the  same  in  all  tbmgs  conform  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  if  in  any  thing  they  oonllict 
therewith. 

The  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oalifornia, 
and  Oregon  have  passed  no  Personal  Liberty 
laws. 

The  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  1840  to 
1850,  is  estimated  in  the  census  returns  at 
1,011 ;  the  number  from  1850  to  1860  was,  on 
the  same  authority,  803.  Of  this  number  very 
few  have  at  any  time  been  returned  to  their 
former  owners. 

PETROLEUM.  The  years  1860  and  1861 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  oil  trade 
for  the  extraordinary  changes  introduced  by 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  springs  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, Western  Virginia,  and  Canada.  The 
supplies  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  led  to 
extensive  operations  in  Warren  and  Venango 
counties,  Penn.,  in  the  former  year,  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  at  its  close,  that  by  a 
moderate  estimate,  the  product  amounted  to 
from  500  to  600  barrels  daily,  and,  according  to 
some  published  statementn,  even  more  than 
twice  as  much.  This  was  reused  to  the  surface 
chiefly  by  means  of  forcing  pumps  introduced 
into  artesian  wells,  great  numbers  of  which 
were  sunk  from  100  to  600  feet  deep,  along 
the  valley  of  Oil  Greek,  and  below  Tit-isville. 
In  these  wells  the  oil  rose  to  different  heights, 


rarely,  however,  flowing  over  the  surface  for 
any  period  after  the  outburst  following  the 
piercmg  of  its  subterranean  reservoirs  had  sub- 
sided. The  success  of  these  operations  led  to 
extensive  explorations  wherever  indications  of 
oil  were  met  witli  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
streams  in  that  vicinity,  and  in  the  other  States 
where  similar  geological  formations  occurred. 
Productive  wells  were  opened  along  the  valley 
of  the  Alleghany  River  below  Tidioute  in  Wai*- 
ren  County,  to  the  Venango  line.  In  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  at  a  place  called  Mecca,  50 
miles  from  Cleveland  and  21  from  Erie,  Penn.,  it 
is  reported  that  there  were  75  steam  engines 
engaged  in  ]^umping  oil  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1860.  In  Virginia  a  promising  district 
was  found  in  Ritchie  and  Wirt  counties,  and 
preparations  were  there  made  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  extensive  operations.  Another  impor- 
tant oil  region  was  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Enniskillen  near  Port  Sarnia  in  Canada  West, 
the  oil  being  found  in  great  abundance,  but 
characterized  by  a  most  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liarly offensive  garlicky  odor. 

The  business  of  sinking  new  wells  and  pump- 
ing oil  was  prosecq^  with  great  vigor,  and 
with  varying  success,  at  different  localities,  the 
product  continuing  lar^%  and  the  price  of  the 
crude  article  gradually  falling  fVom  40  cents  to 
20  cents,  10  cents,  and  even  less,  per  gallon. 
On  the  whole,  the  supplies  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  thousands  of  barrels,  at  different 
localities,  were  lost  for  want  of  the  necessary 
means  of  collecting  and  saving  it.  The  whale 
oil  trade  was  seriously  affected,  and  with  it  the 
prosperity  of  those  towns  in  New  England  that 
depended  upon  it.  Manufactories  for  refining 
the  )>etroleum  sprung  up  in  many  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  oil  region,  and  on  the  line  of 
communication  to  the  coast,  and  at  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  ports,  and  arrangements  were 
everywhere  maae  for  a  large  export  trade,  as 
also  for  supplying  the  oil  to  all  parts  of  the 
western  country.  In  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity 
it  is  reported  Uiat  there  are  some  50  or  60  of 
these  manufactories. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861  wells  were 
opened  wnich  exhibited  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  a  continuous  flow  of  oil  in  enormous 
quantities,  so  that  in  several  instances  it  flowed 
away,  and  was  lost  in  the  creek.  Wells  of  this 
character  increased  in  such  numbei*s  that  the 
value  of  the  oil  rapidly  deteriorated  to  less  even 
than  Uiat  of  the  barrels  in  which  it  was  packed 
for  expoitation.  This  increase  of  oil  continued 
through  the  year,  and  the  supply  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  and  the  means  available  for 
collecting  and  transporting  the  oil  to  market, 
that  the  business  was  com]>letely  overdone; 
and  the  product  was  either  almost  worthless  at 
the  wells,  or  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  barrel  of  40  gallons,  at  which  rate  it  has 
still  continued.  In  New  York  the  actual  value 
of  the  crude  oil,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
transportation,  commissions,  &a,  is  rated  at 
about  12}  cents  a  gallon.    Extensive  arrange- 
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ments  have  been  made  for  the  exportation  of 
the  product,  and  in  the  first  4  months  of  1861 
there  were  exported  from  New  York  alone 
78,887  gallons.  From  January  1,  1862,  to 
May  28,  the  exports  from  New  York  amount- 
ed to  2,854,615  gallons;  from  Boston,  to  the 
24th  of  April,  to  152,894  gallons ;  from  Phila- 
delphia, 781,930  gallons ;  and  from  Baltimore, 
10,850  ^lons.  The  great  bulk  of  these  ex- 
portations  is  to  London  and  Liverpool,  bat 
large  quantities  have  also  been  s^nt  to  Havre, 
Austrtuia,  Cuba,  &o.  The  character  of  the 
crude  oil  preferred  in  market  is  of  the  density 
of  40®  to  48**  Baum6  when  obtained  by  pump- 
ing, or  of  45**  to  50**  of  oil  from  flowing  wells. 
The  standard  refined  oil  is  of  44**  to45*' B.  An- 
other test  recently  introduced  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  oil  ignites  on  the  close  ap- 
proach of  flame,  and  that  is  preferred  which 
thus  takes  fire  when  heated  to  100**  to  120**  F. 
A  convenient  instrument  for  applying  tliis  test 
has  lately  been  invented.  Oils  of  light  color  con- 
tinue to  be  preferred  for  domestic  use,  although 
the  darker  colored  possess  higher  illuminating 
properties,  and  are  sold  at  lower  rates.  The 
value  of  the  best  refined  is  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  gallon. 

Several  interesting  circumstances  have  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  wells  of  Oil  Creek  and 
vicinity.  The  oil,  when  first  struck,  has  in 
several  instances  been  known  to  burst  forth 
with  great  violence  from  a  depth  of  400  or  600 
feet,  and  be  projected  like  a  fountain  high  into 
the  air,  covering  the  trees  and  the  surface 
around ;  and  it  is  now  a  necessary  precaution 
to  construct  beforehflud  large  vats  where  there 
is  a  strong  probability  of  striking  the  oil. 
These,  however,  are  often  overflowed,  and 
much  oil  is  lost  before  the  current  can  be  con- 
trolled. A  well  of  this  character,  6i  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  after  running 
for  some  time,  was  gauged  in  March,  1862,  by 
noting  the  time  it  took  to  fill  a  vat  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  260  barrels,  and  it  was  found  to  yield 
at  the  rate  of  3,740  barrels  a  day.  To  prevent 
the  oil  running  to  waste,  means  were  adopted, 
at  this  as  well  as  at  other  wells  of  the  same 
character,  of  checking  the  flow  by  stopcocks ; 
and  for  8  months  after  gauging,  no  perceptible 
diminution  has  been  observed  in  the  product 
of  this  well  when  it  was  allowed  to  flow.  Its 
depth  is  470  feet.  The  outburst  of  oil  has  in 
several  instances  been  attended  with  disastrous 
explosions  from  the  ignition  of  the  oily  vapoi*s 
and  carburetted  gas  accompanying  them,  on 
reaching  the  flames  of  the  fires  under  the  steam- 
boilers  near  the  wells.  The  danger  of  this  is  so 
imminent,  that  all  fires  immediately  around  are 
now  instantly  extinguished  on  the  outburst  of 
an  oil  well. 

The  probable  duration  of  the  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum, and  consequently  of  the  great  business 
it  has  snddenly  called  into  existence,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  little  interest  and  importance.  The 
experience  of  the  only  known  similnr  regions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  that  of  Rangoon  in 


Burmah,  and  of  Bakoo  in  Georgia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian,  which  for  many  centorief 
have  continued  to  furnish  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  natural  oil,  encourages  the  expectation 
that  the  American  supplies  wiU  also  prove  per- 
manent ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  result 
of  the  operations  carried  on  upon  a  gigantic 
scale  up  to  the  present  time,  favors  the  same 
conclusion.  Yaiious  estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared at  different  times,  representing  the  prob- 
able production  of  the  several  oil  districts ;  but 
while  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
figures  presented,  the  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  them  that  single  wells,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  fluctuate  in  their  yield ;  and  that  a  con- 
siderable decrease  has  taken  place  from  the 
enormous  production  of  the  flowing  wells.  The 
entire  failure  of  these  would  no  doubt  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  region,  as  it  would  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  production,  and  place  the  great  mass  of 
the  operators  upon  the  same  footing,  as  all 
would  then  depend  alike  upon  pumping  for 
their  supplies.  The  business  is  now  chiefly 
concentrated  on  Oil  Creek,  within  10  miles 
from  its  mouth,  where  nearly  600  wells  have 
been  sunk,  of  which  about  75  are  flowing. 
In  a  carefully -prepared  statement  of  118  weUig 
in  this  district,  brought  down  to  June  2,  1862, 
their  total  product  is  estimated  at  1,082,100 
barrels,  with  a  present  daily  capacity  of  5,087 
barrels.  Fifty  of  these  wells  are  rated  as 
producing  nothing,  and  the  highest  present 
yield  of  any  one  is  1,000  barrels.  Only  3 
are  rated  as  being  of  this  capacity,  and  only 
1  other  as  high  as  800  barrels.  Their  total 
capacity,  when  they  commenced  to  flow,  was 
estimated  at  26,480  barrels  per  day.  The 
amount  of  oil  in  store  is  said  to  be  67,700 
barrels.  The  present  product  would  be  much 
greater,  were  not  the  yield  of  most  of  the  flow- 
ing wells  checked  by  stop-cocks,  the  propri- 
etors finding  it  for  their  interest  to  wait  for 
more  remunerative  prices. 

The  applications  of  petroleum  are  chiefly 
limited  to  purposes  of  illumination,  and  lubri- 
cating macliinery,  and  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  consnmption  is  already  large  upon  rail- 
roads. Naphtha,  separated  by  distillation  from 
the  petroleum,  is  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine 
by  the  manufacturers  of  patent  leather,  in  the 
preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes,  and  as  a 
solvent  for  india-inibber,  &c.  A  novel  use  of 
the  crude  article  has  lately  been  introduced, 
under  an  order  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  filling  Itomb-shells ;  its  eff*ect,  when 
these  are  exploded,  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Greek  fire.  The  greatest  impediment 
in  the  use  of  the  oil  for  domestic  purjioses,  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ]am|>s  in  which 
it  could  be  consumed  without  the  use  of  a 
chimney.  Many  inventors  have  been  experi- 
menting, \sith  the  object  of  providing  such 
lamps,  and  this  seems  at  last  to  have  b«n  at- 
tained in  several  of  novel  construction  and 
great  ingenuity. 
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PHILIPPI  is  the  capital  of  Barbour  County, 
Virginia.  It  is  situated  on  Tygart's  Valley 
River,  about  210  miles  N.  W.  from  Richmond. 
The  first  serious  encounter  of  the  war  took  place 
here.  A  camp  of  Confederate  troops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  completely  surprised  by  Union 
troops,  consisting  of  Virginia  and  Indiana 
Volunteers  under  Cols.  Kelly  and  Dumont,  and 
both  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen. 
Morris.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
five  regiments,  formed  in  two  divisions,  left 
Grafton,  Virginia,  for  an  attack  on  this  Confed- 
erate force.  The  first  division  consisted  of  the 
First  Virginia,  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
and  the  Indiana  Seventh,  under  CoL  Kelly ; 
the  other  consisted  of  the  Indiana  Ninth, 
and  the  Ohio  Fourteenth,  accompanied  by  Col. 
Lander,  formerly  engaged  against  the  Western 
ladians.  The  division  under  Col.  Kelly  moved 
eastward  by  railroad  to  Thornton,  five  miles  from 
Grafton,  and  thence  marched  to  Philippi,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty -two  miles.  The  Indiana  Ninth, 
uniting  at  Webster  with  the  Fourteenth  Ohio, 
forming  the  second  division,  pushed  on  to  Philip- 
pi,  twelve  miles  distant,  on  foot  The  march  of 
both  divisions  was  performed  on  the  night  of  the 
2d,  through  rain  and  mud.  The  division  under 
CoL  Bumont  arrived  on  the  hill  across  the  river 
fix)m  and  below  Philippi  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  dd.  They  at  once  planted  two 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
prepared  to  open  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  four 
o^clock  should  arrive.  This  division  was  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  other, 
under  CoL  Kelly,  made  an  attack  in  the  rear ; 
but  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  violence 
of  the  rain  so  impeded  the  march  as  to  render 
it  im|>ossible  for  the  division  to  arrive  before 
Philippi  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  artillery  of 
the  division,  under  Col.  Lander,  opened  fire  soon 
after  four  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  began  to  re- 
tiro  at  once,  leaving  their  camp  behind.  At 
this  moment  Col.  Kelly,  with  the  division,  came 
up  across  the  river,  and  below  the  cainp.  At 
the  same  time  CoL  DumonVs  force  rushing  down 
the  hill  and  over  the  bridge  to  unite  in  the  at- 
tack, the  retreat  of  the  enemy  became  a  com- 
plete rout,  and  he  fie<l,  leaving  seven  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  a  number  of  horses,  and  all  his 
camp  e<iuipage  and  provision.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  small.  Among  the  badly  wounded  was 
CoL  Kelly ;  he,  however,  subsequently  recovered 
from  the  wound.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
the  Federal  force. 

PIERS.  A  pier  recently  erected  at  South- 
port,  I>ancashire,  England,  by  Mr.  H.  Hooper, 
nas  been  described  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
En^neers.  It  was  constructed  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  promenade  facing  the  sea,  on  an 
extensive  tract  of  sand  reaching  to  low  water, 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile.  Its  length  was 
1,200  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  the  footway  15 
feet  At  the  seashore  there  was  an  oblong 
platform,  100  feet  long  by  82  feet  wide,  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  footway.  The  superstruc- 
ture was  supported  upon  piers,  each  consisting 


of  8  cast-iron  columns,  and  each  column  was 
in  8  lengths.  The  lowest  length,  or  pile  prop- 
er, was  sunk  Into  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  7 
feet  or  9  feet  These  piles  were  provided  at 
their  bases  with  circular  discs,  18  inches  diame- 
ter, to  form  a  bearing  surfi&ce.  A  gas  tube  was 
passed  down  the  inside  of  each  pile,  and  was 
forced  4  inches  into  the  sand:  when  a  con- 
nection was  made  with  the  Water  Company^s 
mains,  a  pressure  of  water  of  about  50  lbs.  to 
the  inch  was  obtained,  which  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  sand  from  under  the  discs. 
There  were  cutters  on  the  under  side  of  the 
discs,  so  that,  on  an  alternating  motion  being 
given  to  tlie  pile,  the  sand  was  loosened. 
After  the  pressure  of  water  had  been  removed 
about  5  minutes,  the  piles -settled  down  to  so 
firm  a  bearing,  that,  when  tested  with  a  load 
of  12  tons  each,  no  signs  of  settlement  could  be 
perceived.  The  upper  lengths  of  tlie  columns 
had  cast-iron  bearing-plates,  for  receiving  the 
ends  of  the  longitudinal  lattice  girders,  each  60 
feet  long  and  8  feet  deep.  The  centre  row  of 
girders  having  double  the  duty  of  the  outside 
ones,  top  and  bottom  plates  were  added.  The 
weight  of  wrought-iron  work  in  each  bay 
was  4  tons  6  cwt.,  and  of  cast-iron  work  1 
ton  17  cwt  The  second  bay  from  the  shore 
was  tested  by  a  load  of  85  tons,  equally  distrib- 
uted, when  the  mean  deflection  of  the  8  gird- 
ers, in  24  hours,  was  1^  incli,  and  there  was  a 
permanent  set  of  half  an  inch  on  the  load 
being  remove<l. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  of  con- 
struction were :  1.  Economy  in  first  cost,  es- 
pecially in  sinking  the  piles,  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  4^^?.  per  foot  2.  The 
small  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  wind  and 
waves.  8.  Similarity  of  parts,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  to  a  minimum.  4.  The  expeditious 
manner  of  obtaining  a  solid  foundation — ^an  im- 
portant matter  in  tidal  work.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  piles  were  thus  sunk  in  six 
weeks. 

The  estimate  cost  of  the  pier  and  approaches 
was  10,400Z.  The  work  had  been  completed 
for  9,619^.,  being  at  the  rate  of  71  15#.  9d.  per 
lineal  yard. 

PIG  POINT  is  a  projection  or  point  of  land 
on  the  James  River,  nearly  opposite  Newport 
News,  in  Virginia.  A  Confederate  battery  was 
located  here  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  was  attacked  by  the  steam  cutter  Uarriet 
Lane,  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  cutter  was  pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  to  reconnoitre  and  look 
out  for  batteries.  She  soon  observed  a  large 
and  heavy  one  planted  upon  the  point  and 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Newport  News. 
The  cutter  opened  fire,  which  was  briskly  re- 
turned by  the  batteries,  for  nearly  a  half  hour. 
It  was  found  that  but  one  gun  of  the  cutter 
could  reach  the  battery,  the  guns  of  which 
beinjj  heavier  easily  reached  the  former,  and 
several  shot  struck  her.  These  were  supposed 
to  come  from  a  rifled  82-pounder.  Several 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  battery  by  the  gun 
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from  the  cutter.  There  were  five  injured  on 
board  the  Harriet  Lane. 
PORT  ROYAL.  {See  St.  Hklbna  Pabish.) 
PRISONERS,  EXCHANGE  OF.  When  the 
hostile  armies  of  the  country  met  in  conflict,  it 
became  a  matter  of  certainty  that  prisoners 
would  be  taken  on  both  sides,  and  the  question 
at  once  presented  itself,  what  was  to  be  the 
disposition  of  them?  To  "  hang  those  captured 
by  the  Northern  arms  as  rebels  taken  in  the  act," 
as  was  suggested  by  the  more  zealous,  clearly 
could  not  be  tolerated,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Oonfederates  had  ample  means  of  terrible  retri- 
bution ;  and  a  system  of  bloody  retaliation  would 
cause  the  war  to  degenerate  into  a  contest  as 
savage  as  that  waged  by  the  Africans  before 
the  market  opened  by  slave  dealers  taught  the 
black  chiefs  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell 
than  to  slay.  There  was  no  recourse  but  to 
exchange,  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  This 
the  Federal  Government  hesitated  to  comply 
with,  for  the  reason  that  it  might  be  construed 
into  acknowledging  belligerent  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederates.  The  necessity  of  ex- 
change became  urgent,  and  the  friends  of  pris- 
oners were  clamorous  that  something  should 
be  done  for  their  relief.  The  Administra- 
tion practically  ignored  the  question,  being  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  tbat  it  would  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  its  position  to  accept  any 
interchange  of  courtesy.  The  question  was, 
however,  practically  solved,  when  the  Confed- 
erates declared  that  they  had  selected  a  number 
of  Bull  Run  prisoners  to  hang,  in  case  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  Savannah  should  be  so  dealt 
with.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  far  better 
to  have  entered  frankly  into  an  exchange, 
as  did  the  mother  country  with  her  revolted 
colonies,  than  to  have  been  drawn  from  a  de- 
clared purpose  by  threats  of  retaliation,  and 
then  to  leave  the  question  of  exchange  to  the 
various  commanders  under  flags  of  truce,  while 
the  Government  appeared  to  shut  its  eyes.  It 
is  clear  that  some  general  and  definite  arrange- 
ment should  have  been  concerted  on  this  im- 
portant point,  to  the  end  that  equal  and  exact 
justice  might  be  done  to  all  who  were  in  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  same  cause.  It  is  not 
just  that  those  serving  in  one  department 
should,  under  the  different  rulings  of  the  sev- 
eral military  commanders,  enjoy  rights  and 
privileges  denied  to  others  whose  misfortune  it 
is  to  have  lost  their  liberty  while  equally  uphold- 
ing the  honor  of  the  flag  in  another  direction. 

By  according  to  the  Confederate  States  the 
rights  of  belligerents,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
exchanging  prisoners,  no  rights  of  sovereignty 
are  conceded.  There  is  a  well-defined  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  recognized  by  the  United 
States  courts.  By  exchanging  prisoners  nothing 
is  conceded  or  admitted,  except  what  is  patent 
to  the  world — that  actual  war  exists,  and  that 
a  Christian  people  should  at  lea^t  conduct  it 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
Up  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  either  side  was  not  large.    By  that 


disaster  tlie  Confederates  captured  some  1,400 
Northern  troops,' a  fact  which  put  an  end  to 
questions  of  punishment.  The  Confederates  re- 
leased numbers  at  different  points,  on  parole, 
and  the  matter  was  compromised  in  various 
ways.  Thus,  fifty-seven  wounded  soldiers  were 
voluntarily  released  from  Richmond  and  sent 
home.  In  response,  twenty  Confederate  soldiers, 
mostly  North  Carolinians,  were  released  frotn 
Bedloe^s  Island,  New  York,  and  sent  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  be  discharged  on  taking  the  oath  not 
to  bear  arms.  In  this  informal  manner  num- 
bers were,  from  time  to  time,  discharged.  At 
Washington,  the  oath  was  administered  to  thir- 
ty-seven prisoners  of  war  who  were  confined 
in  the  military  prisons.  The  entire  number 
took  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  the 
Confederates  during  the  war.  The  following 
is  the  oath : 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aflBrm")  that  I 

will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
serve  in  any  military  capacity  whatever  against  them, 
until  regularly  discharged  according  to  the  usages  of 
war  from  this  obligation. 

"  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this day 

of  — r-,  A.  D.  1861.  . ,  J.  P." 

On  the  8d  of  September  an  interchange  of 
prisoners  took  place  between  General  Pillow 
and  Colonel  Wallace  of  the  United  States  army. 
This  was  followed  by  a  proposition  from  the 
Confederate  General  Polk,  to  General  Grant  of 
the  United  States  army,  in  terms  as  follows : 

nSAIM)UARTtR8  FlKST  DlVUIOX,       ) 

Wbstbkm  Dbpabtmbnt,  OcL  12,  1861.  f 
To  ike  Commanding  OJicer  at  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point : 

I  have  in  my  camp  a  number  of  prisoners  of  the 
Federal  Army,  and  am  informed  there  are  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Missouri  State  troops  in  vours.  I 
propose  an  exchan^  of  these  prisoners,  and  for  that 
purpose  send  Captain  Polk,  of  the  Artillery,  and  Ijea- 
tenant  Smith,  of  the  Infantry,  both  of  the  Confederate 
States  Army,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  deliver  to  you  . 
this  communication,  and  to  know  your  pleasure  in  re- 
gard to  my  proposition. 

The  pnnciples  recognized  in  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners effected  on  the  third  of  September,  between 
Briffadier-Qeneral  Pillow,  of  the  Con  federate  Army, 
ana  Colonel  Wallace,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
are  those  I  propose  as  the  basis  of  that  now  contem- 
plated. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  POLK, 
Major-Oeneral  Commanding. 

To  which  communication  General  Grant  for- 
warded the  following  reply : 

IlBAIMIITAftTBBB  DEPAItTMBKT  SOUTHHAST  ) 

MissouBi,  Caibo,  OcL  14, 186L  f 
Gbxbral  :  Tours  of  this  date  is  just  received,  lo 
regard  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  as  proposed,  I  can 
of  my  own  accordance  make  none.  I  recognize  no 
''Southern  Confederacy"  myself,  but  will  communi- 
cate with  higher  authorities  for  their  views.  Should 
I  not  be  sustained,  I  will  find  means  of  communicating 
with  you. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
U.  S.  GRANT, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
To  Maj.-Gen.  Pole,  Columbus,  Kentucky. 

The  following  correspondence  shows  the 
manner  in  which  an  exchange  was  effected 
from  Cairo : 
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BmxoASi  Hbad-qua-btem,  Camf  Cairo,  ) 

Colcmd  N,  £.  Bu/ord,  Commanditiff  Twtnty-Stvmtk 
lUifKHS  Volunt*er8: 

Sir  :  You  are  hereby  intrusted  with  a  delicate,  aud, 
in  a  political  aspect,  a  highly  responsible  mission. 

A.  A.  Wooaward,  Lewis  Young,  and  Frederick 
Pennj  were  captured  in  the  affair  at  Charleston,  Mo., 
on  the  20th  of  last  August,  and  have  since  been  do- 
tained  at  this  post  as  prisoners  of  war.  You  will  take 
them  in  charge  on  a  Government  steamer,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  proceed  to  Columbus, 
in  Kentucky,  and  there  making  known  your  mission 
to  the  commanding  officer,  will  deliver  them  to  such 
persocs  as  he  may  authorize  to  receive  them. 

When  you  have  fulfilled  your  mission,  you  will  ask 
of  the  commander  of  the  camp  safe  conduct  therefrom, 
and  immediately  return  to  this  post. 

In  your  conversation  with  the  commandant  or  with 
his  representatives,  you  will  avoid  all  discussion  upon 
the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  place  my  action  herein 
simply  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  re* 
here  the  unhappy  war  now  waged  between  kindred, 
of  peculiar  and  aggravating  difficulties. 

Beyond  this  limit  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  for  you 
to  go.  Yours,  Ac, 

JOHN  A.  McCLERNAND, 
Brigttdier-Gencral  Commanding. 

BrIOADB  IlEAD*<)rABTBItS.  CaMP  CaIKO,  I 

OcL  2S,  1861.     f 
To  tlu  Ounmandi/tff  Officer  at  Columhut,  Ky. : 

Sir  :  The  chances  ot  the  present  unhappy  war  hav- 
ing left  id  my  hands  a  number  of  prisoners  who  have 
been  detained  at  this  post  for  some  time  past,  I  have, 
for  special  reasons,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  determined,  unconditionally,  to  re- 
lease them. 

The  prisoners  alluded  to  arc  A.  A.  Woodward,  Lewis 
Young,  and  Edward  A.  Penny— all  taken  by  a  party 
of  United  States  troops  in  the  affair  at  Cnarleston, 
Mo.,  on  the  20th  of  Au^st  last. 

Col.  N.  B.  Bnford,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers,  is  charged  by  me  for  the  de- 
livery of  said  prisoners,  to  such  person  as  you  may 
anthorize  to  receive  them,  and  for  that  purpose  visits 
your  camp  under  the  protection  of  a  white  nag.  You 
will  please  receive  him  in  the  specific  character  with 
whicn  be  is  clothed  and,  after  the  completion  of  his 
mission,  give  him  safe  conduct  from  your  camp. 
I  bare  the  honor  to  be  yours,  Ac, 

JOHN  A.  McCLERNAND, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Camp  MoCLKRirAin>,  Caiko,  Oct,  28, 1861. 
BrigadUr- General  J.  A.  MeCUrnand: 

Sib  :  I  had  the  honor  this  day  to  convey  your  de- 
spatch with  a  flag  of  truce  on  board  the  steam-tug 
Sampson,  to  Maior-General  Polk,  commanding  at  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky.  I  was  received  by  the  General 
with  true  military  courtesy,  and  delivered  to  him, 
with  your  despatch,  three  prisoners  who  had  been 
captured  by  our  forces  at  Charleston,  Mo.  He  desired 
to  discuss  with  me  the  question  of  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  but  upon  my  exhibiting  to  him  my  orders 
from  you,  and  informing  him  that  I  should  confine  my- 
self strictly  to  them,  that  sentiments  of  humanity  alone 
had  prompted  your  action,  he  ceased  to  press  the  dis- 
cussion, but  went  on  to  inform  nie  that  he  held  sixteen 
of  your  troops  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  he  would 
immediately  liberate  them  unconditionally. 

The  General  received  my  suite.  Captain  Dresser,  of 
the  Artillery;  Lieutenant  Sheldon,  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers ;  Surgeons  Sim- 
mons and  Brenton,  of  the  U.  S.  Army ;  and  W.  Chap- 
man, my  Secretary,  with  cordiality ;  and  we  were  in- 
troduced to  General  Pillow,  Captains  Black  and  Polk 
of  his  staff,  and  many  other  officers.  He  remained  on 
the  steamer  Charm,  with  our  tug  alongside,  for  four 
hours,  while  the  prisoners  were  being  got  ready  to  be 


delivered  to  me,  during  which  time  the  most  friendly 
conversation  was  enjoyed. 

My  party  were  hospitably  entertained.  I  ventured 
to  propose  the  sentiment,  *•  Washington  and  his  prin- 
ciples, which  was  repeated  with  hearty  approbation. 
^  Generals  Polk  and  Pillow  expressed  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  your  character,  ana  commended  you  for 
sending  the  tug  on  an  errand  of  humanity.  They  de- 
plore this  unuatuml  war,  but  maintained  that  they 
should  be  separated  irrevocably  from  the  North.  They 
professed  to  believe  many  things  which  I  thought  er- 
roneous, which  I  combated  with  arguments  andstate- 
ments  offsets.  The  conference  ended  without  an  un- 
friendly word  or  occurrence. 

I  left  Cairo  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  reached 
Columbus  at  two  p.  m.,  parted  company  with  Gcnci*al 
Polk  on  the  steamboat  Charm  at  six  p.  u.,  and  arrived 
at  Cairo  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  happy  in  hnvine:  been 
intrusted  with  a  mission  which  has  led  to  the  libera* 
tion  of  nineteen  captives. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  B.  BLTOUD, 
Col.  Twenty-seventh  Reg't  Illinois  Volunteers. 

P.  S.— I  herewith  append  a  list  of  the  prisoners  lib 
arated  by  General  Polk. 


i  prisoners  lib- 
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rASTMENT,  Columbus,  Ky.,  Oct.  28, 1861.     ( 
Brig.' Gen.  J.  A.  McCIemand,  Commanding,  Cairo  : 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  borne 
by  Colonel  N.  B.  Buford,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Illi- 
nois Regiment,  responding  to  the  overture  made  by  me 
to  General  Grant  some  days  since,  on  the  subject  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  although  your  mode  of  ac- 
complishing it  waives  the  recognition  of  our  claims  as 
belligerents,  I  am  not  disposed  to  insist  on  an  unim- 
portant technicality  when  the  interests  of  humanity 
are  at  stake. 

I  accept  the  release  of  the  three  prisoners  tendered 
me,  being,  as  your  note  implies,  all  of  those  of  the 
Confederate  Artny  in  your  possession. 

In  return,  I  have  pleasure  in  offering  you  the  sixteen 
of  those  of  the  Federal  Army  in  my  possession. 

Hoping  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  unhappy 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  shall  never  lose 
sight  of  the  claims  of  generosity  on  those  who  direct 
the  operations  of  the  armies  of  our  respective  Govern- 
ments, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  yours, 

LEONIDAS  POLK, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

Brigade  IlEAn-QUABTXBS,  Caitp  Cairo,  i 
Oct.  24,  1861.     f 

Copt.  Chttuncey  McKeever,  Assistant  A(yutant- General, 
St.  LouiSf  Mo. : 
Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  Brigadier-General  McCler- 
nand.  commanding  at  this  post,  to  enclose — 

1.  Copy  of  his  communication  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  hostile  forces  at  Columbus,  Ey.,  accom- 
panied by  return  of  the  persons  therein  named. 

2.  Copy  of  reply  of  Major-Gcneral  Polk,  accompa- 
nied by  sixteen  persons. 

8.  List  of  the  persons  thus  received. 
4.  Copy  of  instructions  given  Colonel  N.  B.  Buford, 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Adding  that  the  proceedings  passed  off  without  acci- 
dent, and,  as  appears,  with  good  effect 

Yours,  Ac,  M.  BRAYMAN, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  correspondence 
was  renewed  between  Gens.  Grant  and  Polk. 
General  Grant  sent  to  request  leave  to  care  for 
his  wounded  left  on  the  field  by  Major  Web- 
ster, of  the  engineers.     General  Polk  replied : 

In  your  note,  you  say  nothing  of  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  though  you  send  me  a  private  message  as 
to  your  willingness  to  release  certain  wounded  men 
ana  some  invalids,  taken  from  our  list  of  sick  in  camp. 
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and  expect  in  return  a  corresponding  namber  of  yonr 
wounded  prisoners.  Mj  own  feelings  would  prompt 
me  to  waire  again  the  unimportant  affectation  of  de- 
clining to  recognize  these  Butes  as  belligerents,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  but  mj  Govemmeut  r^uires  all 
prisoners  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  L.  POLK,  Major-General  C.  8.  A. 

M^nr  Webster  reported  to  General  Grant  as 
follows : 

ENGiintBB  OmcB,  Camp  Cairo,  III.,  Kbv.  9,  tSSi. 

Gexbral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of 
the  expedition  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Columbus 
yesterday. 

On  our  arrival  in  the  vicinitj^  of  the  place,  a  steamer 
carrying  Captain  Blake,  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  General  Polk,  met  us.  I  delivered  to  him  your 
letter,  and  offered  him,  unconditionally,  the  sick  and 
wounded  whom  I  had  in  charge.  He  informed  me 
that  orders  had  been  recently  received  by  General 
Polk  respecting  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  de- 
clined accepting  those  proffered  until  he  could  re- 
ceive farther  instructions.  He  then  left,  saying  that 
we  had  permission  to  buiy  our  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

I  placed  a  working  party  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hart,  of  the  Twenty-third  Illinois  Regiment, 
and  sent  them  to  the  field,  where  they  were  employed, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  aay,  in  caring  for  the  wound- 
ed, some  of  whom  were  found  yet  there,  and  in  bury- 
ine  the  dead. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  Cantain  Blake  again  came 
on  board  our  boat,  and  handed  in  the  communication 
from  General  Polk,  which  I  gave  you  last  nieht  on  my 
return.  He  informed  me  that  a  despatch  nad  been 
sent  to  their  Secretary  of  War,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  but  that  they  had  received  no  reply. 

Durinz  the  interval  between  the  two  visits  of  Cap- 
tain Blake,  several  parties  of  the  enemy  visited  our 
boat ;  General  Cheatham  among  them.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  directed  four  of  our  grounded  to  be 
brought  to  us,  and  asked  if  I  would  give  four  of  theirs 
in  exchange.  I  told  them  that  I  would  give  him  four 
or  any  other  number  that  he  would  accept  uncondi- 
tionally, but  that  I  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  an 
exchange,  and  that  as  to  the  four  of  ours  which  he 
sent  on  board,  I  would  await  the  decision  of  General 
Polk. 

Several  more  of  our  wounded  had  also  bcenKiven 
into  the  care  of  our  party  in  the  field  by  Major  Mason, 
quartermaster  of  Columbus. 

These  facts  I  mentioned  to  Captain  Blake,  and  told 
him  that  those  three  pCit  in  our  charge  awaited  his 
orders,  as  I  wished  to  avoid  any  appearance  even  of 
doing  any  thing  not  in  strict  accordance  with  our  obli- 
gations under  tlie  flag  of  truce.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  any  arrangements  made  by 
others ;  and  I  thought,  under  this  state  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  putting  an  unnecessarily  fine  point  on  the 
matter  to  aecline  to  take  back  the  wounded  men  so 
politely  offered  by  General  Cheatham  and  Major  Ma- 
son. It  is  due  to  the  latter  gentleman,  particularly,  to 
say  that  his  disposition  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  aid  us  in  our  mission  of  humanity,  was  conspicuous 
during  our  entire  sta^  there,  and  certainly  deserves 
our  warmest  appreciation. 

At  the  secondf  visit  of  Captain  Blake  to  our  boat,  he 
received  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  whom  I 
again  offered  to  him  unconditionally,  and  they  were 
put  on  board  his  boat 

The  number  of  our  wounded,  as  above  stated  from 
General  Cheatham  and  Major  Mason,  and  brought  up 
by  me,  was  thirteen. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  list  of  our  men  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  given  me  by  Captain  Blake,  which  he 
thought  to  be  nearly  comnlete. 

The  number  reported  Duried  by  them  on  the  field 
yesterday  was  sixty-eight. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  D.  WEBStER^Miyor  and  Chief  Engineer. 

To  Brig. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Com.  Div. 


On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont 
made  a  treaty  with  General  Price,  of  Missouri, 
among  the  provisions  of  which  was  one  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Certain  parties  named 
"  are  authorized,  whenever  applied  to  for  the 
purpose,  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  of  any 
and  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  oe  taken 
prisoners  of  war  and  released  on  parole ;  such 
exchanges  to.  be  made  upon  the  plan  heretofore 
approved  and  acted  upon,  to  wit :  **  grade  for 
grade,  or  two  officers  of  lower  grade  as  an 
equivalent  in  rank  for  one  of  a  higher  grade, 
as  shall  be  thought  just  and  equitable."  This 
was  signed  by  both  parties.  General  Hunter^ 
having  succeeded  General  Fremont  on  the  7th 
of  November,  repudiated  this  treaty. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  three  commissioDers 
were  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
proceed  to  the  Confederate  States  and  examine 
the  condition  of  the  Union  prisoners  there. 
They  were  refused  admission  within  the  Con- 
federate territory,  and  thus  the  fate  of  prisoners 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  commander, 
who  exchanged  them  at  his  will.  But,  while 
such  were  the  terms  on  which  exchanges  were 
effected  for  those  taken  as  prisoners  on  either 
side  upon  land,  only  an  informal  regulation 
had  been  established  respecting  the  persons 
detained  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  because  found 
waging  war  against  Federal  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  retaliation  for  whose  treat- 
ment the  Confederate  authorities  imprisoned 
in  the  common  jail  a  corresponding  number 
of  United  States  officers.  {See  Confedbbate 
States,  pnge  151.) 

PRIVATEERING.  The  question  of  employ- 
ing privateers  in  time  of  war,  has  of  late  as- 
sumed a  very  important  character,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  respect  to  it  at  the  Paris  Con- 
gress of  1856,  hut  more  immediately  through 
the  events  of  the  present  war.  Captured  pri- 
vateers have  been  tried  before  Amencan  oonrts 
of  law,  and  condemned  as  pirates.  The  con- 
demnation was  not  on  the  general  principles 
of  privateering  between  acknowlcdgea  belliger- 
ent%  but  because  the  privateers  bore  oonmiis- 
sions  of  a  government  not  acknowledged.  The 
fact,  that  they  held  the  same  position  as  Paul 
Jones,  and  other  of  our  privateers  in  the  Revo- 
lution, did  not  save  them. 

The  war,  conducted  by  the  Allies  against  Rus- 
sia, brought  with  it  very  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  old  maritime  law.  Among  those 
was  the  agreement  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, that  both  nations  would  waive  their 
rights  to  confiscate  enemy's  goods,  found  on 
board  neutral  vessels.  Also  neutral  goods,  not 
contraband  of  war,  found  in  enemies'  vessels. 
This  was  practically  a  triumph  for  the  old  A  mer- 
ican  principle  of  "  free  goods  make  free  ships." 
On  the  return  of  peace  in  1856,  it  was  agreed 
to,  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  by  Anstria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  Prussia,  Russia^ 
and  Turkey,  and  by  them  also  privateering  was 
abolished.    {See  Blockade,  also   Diplomatio 
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CoRBBSPONBENCB.)  The  declaration  was  then 
submitted  to  the  AmericaD  Government ;  and 
Mr.  Marcjr,  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Pierce'a 
Administration,  approved  of  all,  except  the 
daase  abolishing  privateering ;  but  Mr.  Marcy 
made  a  counter  proposition.  '*  It  is,"  said  he, 
"  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain vast  standing  armies  and  nuvies.  When, 
unfortunately,  we  go  to  war,  we  depend  upon 
our  people  to  protect  us  on  land,  and  on  our 
ship-owners  to  defend  us  on  the  water.^'  "  If 
you  will  make  all  private  property  exempt  from 
capture  at  sea,  we  will  cease  privateering ;  but 
why  ask  us  to  abolish  it,  while  you  maintain 
and  send  out  your  sreat  ships  of  war,  which 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  privateers.  They 
go  forth  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
ships  that  we  license  in  time  of  war,  to  burn, 
plunder,  and  destroy."  "Make  all  private 
property  exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  and  then 
we  will  agree  that  privateering  shall  cease." 
This  offer  was  favorably  received  by  France, 
Russia,  and  other  maritime  powers,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  British  Government.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  presidency  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1856,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  chosen  the  suc- 
2es^r  to  Mr.  Pierce.  The  question  of  inter- 
national maritime  law  now  underwent  ftirther 
discussion  in  the  United  States.  It  wns  con- 
tended that,  in  addition  to  the  exemption  of 
private  property  from  capture  when  at  sea,  it 
should  be  free  from  molestation  when  entering 
or  leaving  a  commercial  port ;  that,  in  short, 
blockades  should  be  restricted  to  naval  arsenals 
and  towns  which  were  at  the  same  time  in- 
vested by  an  army  on  land.  ...  In  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  President  Buchanan  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  Chmnber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  said : 
"  We  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  powerful 
naval  nations  that  merchant  vessels  shall  not 
be  blockaded  in  port,  but  be  sutfered  to  pass 
the  blockading  squadron,  and  go  out  to  sea." 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  opinion  waa, 
that  Mr.  Dallas,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
London,  was,  in  1857,  instructed  to  suspend  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  opened  upon  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Marcy 's  proposition. 

Tluis  the  matter  remained  till  the  spring  of 
1859,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Italy,  a  circular  despatch  was  transmitted' from 
Mr.  Cass,  President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
at  the  European  capitals,  suggesting  still  fur- 
ther reforms  in  international  maritime  law. 
"  He  considered  the  right  of  blockade,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  nations,  was  liable  to 
very  great  abuse,  and  that  the  only  case  in 
which  a  blockade  ought  to  be  permitted,  was, 
when  a  land  army  was  besieging  a  fortified 
place,  and  a  fleet  was  employed  to  blockade  it 
on  the  other  side ;  but  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
tercept trade  by  blockade,  or  to  blockade  places 
which  were  commercial  ports,  was  an  abuse  of 
the  right  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted." 

The  British  Government  replied,  that  "  the 


system  of  commercial  blockade  is  essential  to 
our  naval  supremacy."    (See  Blockade.) 

If  the  proposal  of  the  United  States,  to  abol- 
ish commercial  blockades,  had  been  favorably 
received  by  the  British  Government,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  (vom  the  known  tendency  of  other 
maritime  powers,  that  it  might  have  become  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  that  case  the 
commerce  between  England  and  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Amercian  Union  would  not  have 
been  interrupted  by  the  present  war — for  the 
blockade  is  acknowledged  by  Europe  only  as  a 
belligerent  right,  and  not  as  the  exercise  of 
municipal  authority.  The  Southern  privateers 
would  not  have  existed. 

Thus,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
April  15,  the  old  rule  in  relation  to  privateers 
prevailed  in  the  United  States.  The  most  of 
the  shipping  and  commerce  belonged  to  the 
North ;  the  South  having,  comparatively,  little 
afloat  Hence,  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, April  15,  1861,  calling  for  75,000  troops, 
to  "  repossess  the  ports,"  was  replied  to  by  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  a  proc- 
lamation to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 
(See  p.  137.)  This  was  at  once  met  on  the  part  of 
President  Lincoln,  by  a  proclamation  of  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports^  which  closes  as  follows: 

TVAfiHorOTOV,  April  19, 1801. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declui«,  that  if  any  per- 
son, under  the  pretended  authority  of  said  States,  or 
under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  hoard  of  her, 
such  person  Will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
piracy.    By  the  President, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

William  H.  Sewaho,  Secretary  of  SiaU. 

The  proceeding  of  the  Confederate  President 
was  followed  on  the  6th  of  May,  by  an  act  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  "  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States,  and  concerning  letters  of 
marque,  prizes,  and  prize-goods."  (See  p.  161.) 
The  preamble  sets  forth  the  state  of  war :  "  There- 
fore the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  is 
authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Confederacy  to  meet  the  war  thus  com- 
menced, and  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal against  the  vessels  and  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  of  their  citizens." 
The  general  provisions  for  privateers  are  the 
same  as  those  involved  in  the  proclamnlion  of 
the  President.  It  is  further  provided, ''  that  the 
proceeds  of  all  prizes  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  capturing 
vessels,  according  to  any  written  agreement 
between  them,  half  to  the  officers  and  crews, 
half  to  the  owners.  Prizes,  before  breaking 
bulk,  must  be  carried  into  some  port  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  of  some  friendly  State, 
to  be  proceeded  against  before  some  competent 
tribunal,  which  may  make  restitution  or  decree 
damages ;  in  case  the  capture  shall  have  been 
made  without  probable  cause,  all  persons  found 
on  board  any  captured  vessel  are  to  be  placed 
in  cliarge  of  the  authorities  of  the  Confedera- 
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tion,  wlio  are  to  take  charge  of  their  safe  keep- 
ing and  support.  A  bounty  of  $20  is  to  be  paid 
for  every  person  on  board  any  armed  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  be  destroyed  by 
any  vessel  of  equal  or  inferior  force,  and  $25 
for  every  prisoner  brought  into  port ;  five  per 
cent,  upon  all  prizes  to  be  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  those  dis- 
abled in  action  and  the  families  of  those  who 
have  been  killed."  Pursuant  to  this  law,  suit- 
able instructions  were  issued.    {See  p.  188.) 

The  announcement  of  this  privateering  policy 
produced  at  the  North,  where  there  was  so  much 
at  risk,  a  great  sensation,  after  it  was  seen  that 
the  Confederates  would  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing vessels,  and  were  determined  to  do  all  the 
injury  possible  to  Northern  commerce. 

The  following  privateers  took  out  papers  at 
once;  some  of  them  were  very  unfortunate, 
while  others  made  many  prizes.  Among  the 
first'  was  the  Petrel,  formerly  the  revenue- 
cutter  Aiken,  which  bad  been  surrendered  to 
the  Confederates  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  the 
crew  of  which  had  volunteered  under  the  new 
government.  This  vessel  had  run  the  blockade, 
but  was  no  sooner  at  sea  than  she  fell  in,  July 
28,  with  the  United  States  frigate  St;  Law- 
rence, and  was  captured.  The  captain  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  observed  the  Southern  vessel  in 
the  distance,  and  immediately  hauled  down  his 
heavy  spars  and  closed  his  ports.  Then,  with 
the  men  below,  the  old  frigate  looked  very 
much  like  a  large  merchant  vessel,  and  the  pri- 
vateer bore  down,  hoping  to  take  a  good  prize. 
The  commander  of  the  Petrel,  William  Perry, 
of  South  Carolina,  gave  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
round  ball  over  her  bows  and  some  canister 
over  the  stern,  but  the  frigate  sailed  on  as  if 
trying  to  get  away,  when  the  Petrel  gave 
chase,  and  when  in  fair  range  of  the  frigate  the 
latter  opened  her  ports  and  gave  the  Petrel 
a  compliment  of  three  guns,  two  of  grape 
and  one  of  round  shot.  The  latter  was  a  82- 
pounder,  and  struck  the  Petrel  amidships,  be- 
low the  water  line,  and  nhe  sunk  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Four  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  and  the 
rest,  thirty-six  in  number,  were  rescued.  Some 
of  the  men,  when  fished  out  of  the  water,  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  had  happened  to  them. 
The  suddenness  of  the  St.  Lawrence's  reply, 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the  splinters 
and  submerged  vessel,  were  all  incidents  that 
happened  apparently  in  a  moment. 

The  Calhoun,  a  side-wheel  steamer,  of 
1,058  tons,  was  built  in  New  York  in  1861. 
She  is  176  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  11  feet  hold. 
She  was  commanded  by  Geo.  N.  HoUins,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  navy.  She  carried 
one  24-pounder,  and  two  18-pounder  Dahlgren 
guns.  By  the  27th  of  May,  she  had  captured  and 
Bent  into  New  Orleans  two  schooners,  the  John 
Adams  and  the  Mermaid,  of  Provincetown,  and 
the  brig  Panama.  Their  united  crews  numbered 
68  men,  and  they  had  on  board  216  bbls.  whale 
and  sperm  oil.  She  captured  also  the  ship 
Milan,  from  Liverpool,  witli  1,500  sacks  of  salt, 


worth  $20,000;  the  bark  Ocean  Eagle,  from 
Rockland,  Maine,  with  lime,  worth  $20,000; 
and  the  schooner  Ida,  from  Tampico,  with  fruit, 
worth  $6,000.  The  Calhoun  was  Commander 
Hollins's  flag-ship  when  the  attack  on  the  Union 
fleet  was  made  on  the  Mississippi,  Oct.  11. 

The  schooner  William  C.  Atwater,  Capt.  Al- 
len, belonged  to  New  Haven,  and  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government.  The  crew  numbered 
eight  men.  Off  Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  she  was  captured  by  the  steamer  Spray, 
which  had  on  board  thirty-one  tmen,  armed 
with  bowie-knives,  revolvers,  muskets  with 
bayonets,  &c.  The  captors  took  her  to  Appa- 
lachicola,  whei-e  she  arrived  on  the  13th  of  May. 

The  Ivy,  a  small  steamer  of  200  tons,  was 
armed  with  two  8-inch  rifled  32-pounder  ^rans. 
She  captured  the  ship  Marathon,  from  Mar- 
seilles, in  ballast,  worth  $85,000 ;  and  the  ship 
Albino,  from  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  ice,  worth 
$20,000.  The  armed  steamer  Mnrie  captured 
the  Marshall  Sprague,  of  Providence,  from 
Havre,  in  ballast,  worth  $50,000 ;  and  the  ship 
John  H.  Jarvis,  from  Liverpool,  worth  $10,000. 

The  steamer  Wm.  H.  Webb  was  formerly  a 
towboat  in  New  York,  where  she  was  built  in 
1866 ;  she  is  660  tons,  draws  7  feet  water,  is 
197  feet  long,  81  feet  beam,  12  feet  liold,  and 
was  orte  of  the  strongest  and  lai^st  boats  of 
that  class.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  purchased 
by  some  of  the  New  Orleans  merchants  for  tlie 
purpose  of  towing  the  heavily  laden  ships  to 
and  from  that  city.  She  was  converted  into  a 
gunboat.  She  seized  three  vessels  laden  with 
oil,  on  the  24th  of  last  May ;  since  which  time 
she  has  remained  quiet 

The  Dixie,  a  schooner  of  about  150  tons  bur- 
then, was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  in  Charles- 
ton, ifrom  which  place  she  ran  the  blockade  on 
the  19th  of  July,  and  on  the  28d  encountered 
the  bai'k  Glen,  of  Portland,  Maine,  which  she 
at  once  made  a  prize.  On  the  25th  she  cap- 
tured the  schooner  Mary  Alice,  of  New  York, 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  from  the  West  Indies, 
bound  to  New  York,  and  placed  a  prize  crew 
on  board ;  she  was,  however,  retaken  by  the 
blockading  fleet  almost  immediately  after.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8l8t  the  Dixie  came  up  with 
the  Rowena,  a  bark  laden  with  coffee,  bound 
to  Philadelphia;  she  was  taken  possession  of^ 
and  tlie  captain  of  the  Dixie  himself  took  the 
place  of  prize-master,  and  successfully  reached 
Charleston  on  the  27th  of  August,  after  several 
narrow  escapes  from  the  vessels  of  the  blockad- 
ing fleet.  She  has  since  remained  in  Charleston 
harbor.  The  following  were  the  oflScers  of  the 
Dixie :  captain,  Thomas  J.  Moore ;  first  lieuten- 
ant, George  D.  Walker;  second  lieutenant,  John 
W.  Marshall ;  third  lieutenant,  L.  D.  Benton ; 
gunner,  Charles  Ware;  boatswain,  Geo.  O. 
Gla<lden ;  steward,  C.  Butcher.  She  had  also 
twenty-two  seamen  and  a  cook,  and  her  arma- 
ment consisted  of  four  guns. 

The  Jeff.  Davis,  early  in  June,  appeared  on 
the  eastern  coast,  running  in  as  near  as  the 
Nantucket  Shoals,  and  making  on  her  way  prizes 
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that  were  roDghly  estimated  at  $225,000.  She 
was  formerly  the  slaver  Echo,  that  was  cap- 
tured abut  two  years  ago,  and  was  condemned 
in  Charleston  harbor.  8he  was  a  fhll-rigsed 
brig,  painted  black  on  the  outside,  and  had  a 
rusty,  dull  appearance,  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  alarm  any  vessel  of  ordinary  sailing  qualities ; 
crew  260  men.  Her  armament  consisted  of  a 
d2-ix)under  gun,  placed  amidships,  mounted 
on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  misht  be  used  in  all 
directions,  and  on  each  side  a  82-pounder  and 
a  12-pounder,  so  as  to  equalize  the  strength  of 
the  broadside.  Captain  Coxetter  was  her  com- 
mander. His  first  lieutenant,  named  Postel. 
was  at  one  time  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  also  held  a  position  in  the  Sa- 
vannah custom-house. 

The  Davis  had  previously  taken  three  prizes ; 
one  of  these,  and  the  most  valuable,  was  the 
J.  G.  Waring,  captured  within  200  miles  of  New 
York.  The  captaift,  mates,  and  two  seamen, 
were  taken  out,  and  five  of  the  Davis  crew  put 
on  board.  The  colored  steward,  W.  Tillman, 
was  allowed  to  remain.  The  vessel  then  made 
for  Charleston.  On  the  16th  of  July  Tillman, 
aided  by  McLeod,  a  seaman,  killed  the  prize- 
captain  and  mates,  and  made  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  with  two  prisoners  of  the 
prize-crew.  Tillman  was  awarded  *  salvage. 
The  Jeff.  Davis  also  took  the  ship  John  Craw- 
ford, from  Philadelphia,  for  Key  West,  with 
arms  and  coal  for  the  United  States.  She  drew 
22  feet  water,  and  was  burned. 

In  atiemptinp,  Aug.  17,  to  cross  the  bar  at 
St  Augustine,  Ha.,  the  brig  grounded  on  tlie 
North  Breakers.  This  was  about  half-past 
six  o'clock,  Sunday  morning.  A  small  boat 
was  sent  ashore  with  Dr.  Babcock  and  Lieut. 
Baya,  and  the  prisoners  landed.  The  officers 
and  crew  of  the  privateer  then  went  ashore, 
and  were  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  by  the  inhabitants.  About 
half-past  nine  two  lighter-boats  went  off  to 
the  brig,  along  with  Capt.  Coxetter  and  other 
officers.  The  starboard  gims  were  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  the  vessel,  in  order  to 
clear  her  decks  of  water,  and  save  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  supplies  on  board  the  brig. 
Every  effort  was  finally  made  to  save  every 
thing,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  guns  when 
thrown  overboard  stove  her  in  and  caused  her 
to  bilge.  The  lighter  boats,  however,  were  filled 
with  a  large  amount  of  provisions  and  baggage, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  saving  all  the  small- 
arms  on  board.  About  two  o'clock  all  hands 
left,  and  were  conveyed  to  St.  Augustine.  The 
crew  afterwards  arrived  at  Charleston.  The 
brig  was  a  total  loss. 

The  Bonita,  a  brig  built  in  New  York,  1858, 
is  276  tons  burthen,  and  is  110  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  11  feet  deep.  She  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade,  but  was  captured  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  She  was  taken  to  Charles- 
ton, and  afterwards  to  Savannah,  where  she 
was  seized  by  order  of  Governor  Brown,  and 
ton  verted  into  a  vessel  of  war.    She  had  always 


borne  the  character  of  a  £ftst  sailer,  and  was  in 
perfect  order. 

The  Sallie  was  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  tons  burthen,  mounted  one 
long  gun  amidships,  and  had  a  crew  consisting 
of  forty  men.  She  was  formerly  tlie  schooner 
Virginia,  of  Brookhaven,  and  was  built  at  Port 
Jefferson  in  1856.  Her  dimensions  were: 
length,  97  feet  6  inches ;  breadth,  29  feet  4 
inches;  depth,  10  feet.  She  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Libby,  formerly  commander  of  the 
ship  Gondar,  of  Uie  city  of  Charleston.  She 
ran  out  from    Charleston  and  made  several 

Erizes,  among  them  the  Betsey  Ames,  and  the 
rig  Gfanada ;  both  these  vessels  were  sold  in 
Charleston,  under  decree  of  Judge  Magrath,  of 
the  Admiralty  Court.  . 

The  James  Grey,  an  iron  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the 
sum  of  $83,000.  She  was  built  in  Philadelphia, 
is  112  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  depth 
of  hold.  She  had  two  engines  of  thirty-inch 
cylinder  eacli,  and  was  armed  with  one  large 
42-pounder  columbiad,  placed  amidsliips.  The 
gun  was  cast  at  the  Treaegar  Works,  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.  This  vessel  had  always  remained 
near  Charleston. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May,  there  were  in  New 
Orleans  the  following  prizes : 

SHIPS. 

Nam€,  Ma$Ur.  ffailfrom. 

Al}£lino Smith Boston. 

Ariel Delano Bath,  Maine. 

American  Union  ....  Lincoln Bath,  Maine. 

C.  A.  Farwell Farwell Uockland. 

Express Frost Portsmouth,  N.B. 

J.  II.  Janris Rich Boston. 

Marathon Tyler. New  York. 

Marshall Spra^pie Proridence. 

Milan Eustis Bath,  Main«. 

Robert  Harding Ingraham Boston. 

State  of  Maine Humphrey...  Portland. 

Toulon Upshur New  York. 

BARKS. 

Chester Bearse Boston.. 

Ocean  Eagle Luce Thomaston. 


BRIO. 

Panamit Prorincetown. 

SCBOOXERS. 

E.  S.  Janes Townsend 

Henry  Travers Wyatt. Baltimore. 

Ella. Howes. Philadelphia. 

John  Adams » .  Provinces  own. 

Mermaid Provincetown. 

The  seizure  of  vessels  made  hy  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  np  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  thus 
enumerated : 

Off  the  different  ports 18 

In  port 80 

Steamers  captured  on  the  Mississippi 15 


Total. 


.58 


These  prizes  were  sold  hy  the  Confederate 
States  under  a  decree  of  the  Confederate  Admi- 
ralty Court  In  respect  to  some  of  them  there 
were  points  raised,  as  to  the  legal  houndary  of 
"  high  seas ;"  but  this  was  decided  to  be  low 
water  mark. 
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The  following  vessels  were  formerly  United 
States  revenue-cutters,  but  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Confederate  (Government,  and 
armed  for  its  service : 

Schooners :  Lewis  Gtss,  S«raonah,  40  men,  one  68- 
pounder  pirot;  WMhington,  Mew  Orleans,  42-pdr. 
pivot ;  Piokens,  Pensacola,  8-in.  oolumbiad,  four  24<in. 
carronades ;  Dodge,  100  tons,  one  long  pivot;  llcClel- 
Ian,  Breshwood,  one  pivot,  four  side-guns. 

Steamer:  Bradford,  formerlj  Ewing. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederate  Qovernment  purchased 
or  fitted  out  the  following  vessels,  which  acted 
as  privateers : 

The  Gordon  was  a  small  sea  steamer  of  about 
500  totis  burthen,  drawing  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  of  water,  and  making  an  average  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  She  was  about  ten  years  old, 
and  the  most  of  that  time  she  had  been  running 
in  and  out  of  Charleston  harbor.  In  1859  she 
was  purchased  by  the  Florida  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  ran  on  the  line  between  Charleston 
and  Fernandina  as  consort  to  the  Carolina,  a 
steamer  of  her  own  size  and  build.  The  Gor- 
don was  fitted  out  as  a  vessel  of  war.  She  was 
employed  along  the  coast  islands  at  Hatteras, 
in  and  out  of  Pamlico  Sound  via  Hatteras  Inlet, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Union  troops.  She 
succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  at  Charles- 
ton, with  some  vessels  that  she  had  made  prizes 
of.  She  wa.H  armed  with  two  guns,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Lockwood,  who  was 
formerly  engaged  on  the  New  York  and  Charles- 
ton line  of  steamers.  His  last  employment, 
previous  to  this  position,  was  as  commander 
of  the  Carolina,  on  the  Charleston  and  Fer- 
nandina line  of  steamers.  He  had  succeed- 
ed in  rnnning  the  blockade  with  his  vessel 
seventeen  times.  The  last  feat  of  the  Theo- 
dora, to  wliich  the  name  of  the  Gordon  has 
been  changed,  was  to  carry  to  Cuba  the  min- 
isters, Siidell  and  Mason. 

The  Coflfee,  a  side-wheel  steamer  carrying  2 
guns,  the  steamer  Marion,  and  the  schooner 
York  were  consorts  of  the  Gordon  in  Hatteras 
Inlet.    Tlie  Coffee  was  wrecked— a  total  loss. 

The  McRea,  formerly  the  steamer  Uabano, 
plying  between  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Havana,  was  a  propeller  of  500  tons  burthen ; 
she  was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1859,  and  was 
owned  in  New  Orleans  previous  to  her  being 
used  as  a  privateer.  She  carried  a  64-ponnder, 
mounted  on  a  pivot,  four  8-inch  oolumbiads,  and 
a  rifi.Ml  24-pounder.  She  succeeded  in  running 
the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River, 

The  steamer  Lady  Davis  was  one  of  the  first 
vessels  prepared  in  Charleston,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  harbor  defence.  She  was  pur- 
chased by  Gov.  Pickens,  at  Richmond.  She 
received  her  name  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Jeff. 
Davis.  She  was  armed  with  two  24- pounders, 
regularly  equipped,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
T.  B.  Huger. 

The  Nino,  a  small  steam  gunboat,  mounts  one 
tight  gun.    She  is  employed  in  South  Carolina. 


The  Jackson,  steamer,  200  tons,  armed  with 
two  8-inch  colnmbiads.  She  is  commanded  by 
Capt.  Gwathemy. 

The  Tuscarora,  steamer,  carries  one  8-inch 
columbiad,  and  a  S2-pounder  rifled  cannon. 

The  little  steamer,  George  Page,  operating  on 
Occoquan  River,  and  Quantico  Creek,  was 
famous  for  her  boldness  in  running  down  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  Federal  batteries,  and 
occasioimlly  throwing  a  shell  into  them,  there- 
by keeping  up  continuous  alarm. 

The  Judith,  schooner,  of  250  tons,  armed  with 
a  heavy  pivot-gun,  and  four  broadside  guns, 
was  destroyed  in  Pensacola  harbor,  Sept.  13. 
The  Union  loss  was  3  killed,  12  wounded. 

The  Yorktown  was  formerly  used  in  the 
New  York  and  Virginia  line  of  steamers.  She 
was  a  side-wheel  steamer  of  1,400  tons  bur- 
then, built  in  New  York  in  1869 ;  lengtli,  251 
feet;  breadth,  84  feet;  depth,  18  feet.  She 
had  been  completely  fitted*out  at  Norfolk,  her 
sides  having  been  plated  with  iron,  and  other 
means  taken  to  strengthen  her,  and  to  render 
her  fonuidable.  She  wa%  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Parish,  her  old  commander,  and  carried 
two  pivots,  and  six  broadside  guns. 

The  Everglade  was  a  small  side-wheel  steam- 
er, purchased  by  the  State  of  Georgia  for  the 
sum  of  $34,000.  She  was  made  a  gunboat,  for 
the  purpose  of  cruising  as  a  coast-guard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Her  officers,  as 
at  first  appointed,  were  as  follows :  commander, 
J.  Mcintosh  Eell;  midshipmen,  R.  F.  Arm- 
strong, S.  N.  Hooper,  J.  A.  Merriweatlier; 
chief  engineer,  Joshua  Smith ;  assistant  engi- 
neer, Norval  Meeker;  clerk,  William  J.  Bennett 

The  North  Carolina  steamer  Winslow,  Lieu- 
tenant Crossman  commanding,  captured  off  Cape 
Hatteras  the  schooner  Transit,  Knowles  mas- 
ter, last  from  Key  West.  The  prize  was  in  bal- 
last, having  sailed  from  New  York  for  Key 
West  with  provisions,  shot,  &c,  about  tlie  27th 
of  May.  Having  landed  her  cargo  safely  at 
Key  West,  the  Transit  was  upon  her  return 
north  when  captured.  She  was  a  fine  schooner, 
of  195  tons  burthen,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$13,000.  She  was  copper-fastened  up  to  9  feet, 
and  had  galvanized  iron  fastenings  above  that 
She  belonged  to  New  London,  Conn.  The  priie 
was  carried  to  Newbern,  by  Lieut  SeawelL 
Lieutenant  Crossman  also  captured  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  the  Hannah  Balch,  a  hermaphrodite 
brig,  which  was  captured  previously  off  Savan- 
nah by  the  United  States  ship  Flag,  Lieutenant 
Sarton.  She  was  just  from  Cardenas,  and  laden 
with  150  barrels  of  molasses. 

The  little  schooner  Savannah  was  formeriy 
pilot  boat  No.  7,  doing  duty  in  Charleston 
harbor,  54  tons  burthen.  She  carried  one  18- 
pounder  amidships,  and  was  commanded  hy  T. 
Harrison  Baker,  of  Charleston,  and  had  a  creir 
of  20  men.  On  the  1st  of  June  she  captured  the 
brig  Joseph,  of  Mwne,  from  Cuba,  loaded  with 
sugar,  and  sent  her  into  Georgetown,  S.  0^  i^ 
charge  of  eight  men.  On  the  3d  of  June,  off 
Charleston,  she  fell  in  with  the  U.  S.  brig  Peny, 
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which  she  Tnistook  for  a  merchantman,  and  im- 
mediately engaged,  but  was  soon  taken.  Her 
crew  were  placed  in  irons  on  board  the  United 
6tates  steamer  Minnesota,  and  she  was  sent  to 
New  York,  in  charge  of  prize-master  McCook. 
Her  appearance  created  great  interest  among  the 
people,  on  account  of  her  being  the  first  priva- 
teer captured,  and  crowds  of  people  flocked  to 
the  Battery,  off  which  she  lay,  to  see  the  little 
craft.  She  was  afterwards  taken  to  tlie  navy 
yard. 

When  the  Confederate  authorities  proposed 
to  i^sue  letters  of  marque,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it,  under  the  supposition  that  they 
hiad  neither  the  facilities  to  equip  vessels,  nor 
the  power  to  break  the  blockade.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  vessels  on  the  ocean  soon  dispelled* 
sach  illusions,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
called  upon  immediately  to  define  their  policy. 

The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  threat- 
ening privateers  with  the  punishment  of  piracy, 
came  up  before  the  House  of  Lords,  May  16. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  said : 

**He  apprehended  that  if  one  thing  was 
clearer  than  another,  it  was  that  privateering 
was  not  piracy,  and  that  no  law  could  make  that 
piracy,  as  regarded  the  subjects  of  one  nation, 
which  was  not  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Consequently  the  United  States  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  entertain  this  doctrine,  and  to  call  upon 
Her  M^esty'ft  Government  not  to  interfere.  They 
must  not  strain  the  law  so  as  to  visit  with  the 
penalty  of  death,  as  for  piracy,  persons  entitled  to 
Her  Majesty's  protection.  That  was  a  question 
which  could  not  be  viewed  with  indifference, 
but  must  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  quite  right  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  warned  of  the  peril ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  induced  to  deny  the  gen- 
ral  interpretation  of  international  law,  and  to 
inflict  a  punishment  on  privateering  which  was 
never  intlicted  by  that  law.  He  knew  it  was 
s^d  that  the  United  States  treated  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  the  South  as  mere  rebels,  and 
that  as  rebels  these  expeditions  were  liable  to 
all  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  That  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  this  country,  because  we  have 
declared  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  belligerents.  The  Northern  States  could  not 
chum  the  rights  of  belligerents  for  themselves, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  other  parties 
not  as  belligerents,  but  as  rebels.  These  were 
the  two  points  on  which  it  was  most  desirable 
that  no  misunderstanding  should  exist  between 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  United 
States — that  we  would  not  recognize  any  thing 
bnt  a  clear  and  effectual  blockade  actually  en- 
forced, and  that  we  would  not  recognize  the 
doctrine  that  any  declaration  or  law  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Southern  States 
should  have  the  power,  as  regarded  others,  of 
constituting  privateering  piracy,  and  visiting  it 
with  all  the  penalties  attached  to  piracy." 

"Lord  Brougham  said  it  was  clear  that  pri- 
vateering was  not  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations, 


however  much  it  might  be  lamented  that  it  was 
not  so." 

^*Lord  Chelmsford  thought  it  might  be  as 
well  to  bring  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
opinion  to  a  test.  The  Southern  Confederation 
was  admitted  by  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  belligerent  power.  Now,  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
meant  to  say  that  if  an  Englishman  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Southern  Confederation— it 
being  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power— to  fit 
ont  a  privateer  against  the  Federal  Government, 
that  that  person,  xmder  those  circumstances, 
would  be  guilty  of  piracy.  That  he  ought  to 
be,  was  the  opinion  of  many  judges.  [The  Lord 
Chancellor:  *No,  No.']  Well,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many.  Now,  undoubtedly  those  per- 
sons would  be  answerable  to  their  own  Gov- 
ernment for  an  infraction  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act ;  but  it  was  clear,  upon  the  question 
of  international  law,  that  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates.  The  waminff 
given  by  the  proclamation  was  very  usefhl  and 
most  necessary ;  and  if  persons  would  engage 
in  expeditions  of  this  kind  after  the  notice  that 
the  Government  would  not  interfere,  they  must 
take  the  consequences  they  had  drawn  upon 
themselves.  If  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power,  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  that, 
under  those  circumstances,  if  any  Englishman 
were  to  fit  out  a  privateer  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Southern  States  against  tne  Nor- 
thern Stiites,  he  would  be  guilty  of  piracy." 

*'  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  his  noble  friend, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  had  laid  down  the 
law  upon  this  subject  in  a  perfectly  correct 
manner.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  an  English- 
man engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
States,  he  violated  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
rendered  himself  liable  to  punishment,  and  that 
he  had  no  right  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  his 
native  country  to  shield  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act.  But  though  that  individual 
would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  his 
own  country,  he  could  not  be  treated  as  a 
pirate,  and  those  who  treated  him  as  a  pirate 
would  be  guilty  of  murder." 

**  Lord  Kingsdown  said,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
law  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  privateer  acting 
under  a  government  was  not  a  pirate.  No 
doubt  the  United  States  did  not  put  the  ex- 
travagant proclamation  they  had  issued  upon 
the  ground  that  privateers  were  pirates,  because 
they  themselves  insisted  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
vateering. But  they  put  it  upon  this  ground, 
that  they  were  dealing  with  rebels,  and  that 
they  would  hang  them  not,  properly  speaking, 
as  pirates,  but  as  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  the  State  to  which  they 
were  subject.  Of  course  it  was  a  matter  for 
their  own  consideration  whflt  was  to  be  the 
operation  of  that  proclamation.  He  believed 
that  the  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  would  be 
an  act  of  barbarity  which  would  produce  an 
outcry  throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  he 
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hoped  that  it  was  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen^  and 
not  intended  to  be  carried  out  But  that  being 
the  case  with  regard  to  tlieir  own  country,  the 
case  with  England  was  quite  different.  We  had 
recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy,  not  as  an 
independent  State,  but  as  a  belligerent  power ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  Federal  (Government  should 
act  upon  the  principle  they  had  laid  down  as 
against  British  subjects,  he  apprehended  that 
this  Government  might  with  perfect  justice  in- 
terfere, and  under  some  circumstances  tliey 
might,  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  be 
compelled  to  interfere.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  offender  could  not  as  a  right,  having  acted 
in  violation  of  the  feeling  of  his  own  country, 
and  therefore  of  his  own  Government,  call  upon 
his  Government  to  interfere." 

On  June  1,  theElnglish  Government  published 
an  order,  and  a  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  to  the  effect:  "In 
order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  principle,  (neu- 
trality,) Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  inter- 
dict the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers 
of  both  parties,  from  carrying  prizes  made  by 
them,  into  the  ports,  harbors,  and  roadsteads, 
or  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad." 

The  French  Government  decreed : 

*'  No  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  parties  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
or  stay  with  prizes  in  our  ports  or  roadsteads 
longer  than  24  hours,  excepting  in  case  of  com- 
pulsory delay.  No  sale  oi  goods  belonging  to 
prizes  is  allowed  in  our  ports  and  roadsteads. 
jSvery  Frenchman  is  prohibited  from  taking  a 
commission,  or  acceptmg  letters  of  marque,  or 
in  any  manner  assisting  in  the  arming  of  a  pri- 
vateer." 

The  Spanish  Government  issued  a  similar 
decree,  forbidding  "the  building,  arming,  or 
equipping  of  privateers  in  Spanish  ports.  No 
privateer  or  prize  to  remain  longer  than  24 
hours.  No  prizes  to  be  sold,  no  arms  or  muni- 
tion of  war  to  be  purchased."  These  regula- 
tions much  circumscribe  the  Confederate  ac- 
tion ;  but  at  Havana  it  was  notified :  "  Ves- 
sels of  the  Confederate  States  are  allowed  to 
enter  Cuban  ports  under  their  own  flags,  to 
discharge  and  take  cargoes  away,  and  do  all 
other  things  of  business  necessity,  with  the 
same  privileges  as  favored  nations,  but  without 
recognition  of  the  new  nationality."  The  Con- 
federates being  recognized  as  belligerents  by  all 
the  powers,  their  right  to  use  privateers  was 
not  questioned  under  the  existing  law  of  na- 
tions. The  United  States  Government,  at  this 
time,  notified  the  English  Government  that  it 
was  now  willing  to  aahere  to  all  the  conditions 
of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1866 ;  providing  the 
clause  aboli-^hing  privateers  might  now  apply 
to  the  Confederate  States.  The  offer  with  the 
proviso  was  declined  by  France  and  England. 
{See  Diplomatic  Correspondence.)  Subse- 
quently the  Confederate  Congress  adopted  the 
Paris  treaty.     {See  p.  164.) 

The  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  Savannah 


were  now,  Oct  28,  to  be  tried  as  pirates  under 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  of  April 
19.  There  had  also  been  captured  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Jeff.  Davis,  on  board  the  schooner 
Enchantress,  a  recaptured  prize.  This  individ- 
ual was  brought  to  trial  in  Philadelphia,  before 
Judge  Grier,  the  same  day,  Oct.  22,  on  which 
the  Savannah's  crew  was  tried  in  New  York, 
before  Judge  Nelson,  for  piracy.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  crews,  the  ConfeMlerate  President 
had  addressed  President  Lincoln  a  letter,  {us 
Confederate  States,  p.  150,)  threatening  to 
deal  with  Federal  prisoners  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  privateersmen  should  be  dealt 
with.  The  prisoner,  William  Smith,  was  convict- 
ed aft^r  both  Judges  Grier  and  Cadwallader  had 
charged  the  jury.  T!ie  point  of  both  arguments 
was  that  **  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  pri' 
vateers,  because  they  acted  nnder  a  govern- 
ment that  had  not  been  recognized,"  follow- 
ing apparently  the  view  held  by  Judge  Spragoc, 
of  Boston,  on  May  16,  when  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  he  laid  down  the  state  of  the 
laws  with  reference  to  the  crime  of  piracy. 
After  citing  provisions  from  the  laws  of  1790, 
1820,  1825,  1846,  and  1847,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  general  crime,  with  the  different  de- 
grees of  penalty,  the  judge  remarked  that  these 
enactments  were  founded  upon  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  define  and  punish  piracy.  But  the 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  also 
afforded  a  basis  for  additional  penal  enactments, ' 
covering  all  possible  aggressions  and  depreda- 
tions upon  our  commerce.  He  then  laid  down 
the  following  principles : 

"These  statutes  being  enacted  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution,  are  of  paramount  authority, 
and  cannot  be  invalidated  or  impaired  by  the 
action  of  any  State  or  Stat^,  and  every  law, 
ordinance,  and  constitution  made  by  thera  for 
that  purpose,  whatever  its  name  or  form,  is 
wholly  nugatory,  and  can  afford  no  legal  pro- 
tection to  those  who  may  act  under  it.  But 
suppose  that  a  number  of  States  undertake  by 
revolution  to  throw  off  the  Government  of  Ae 
United  States  and  erect  themselves  into  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  assume  in  that  character 
to  issue  commissions  authorizing  the  capture 
of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  will  such  com- 
missions afford  protection  to  those  acting  under 
them  against  the  penal  laws  of  the  United 
States  ?  Cases  have  heretofore  arisen  where  a 
portion  of  a  foreign  empire,  a  colony,  has  under- 
taken to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country,  and  assumed  the  attitude  and  claimed 
the  rights  of  an  independent  nation,  and  in  such 
cases  it  has  been  held  that  the  relation  which 
the  United  States  should  hold  to  those  who 
thus  attempt  and  claim  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment Is  a  political  rather  than  a  legal  ques- 
tion;  that,  If  those  departments  of  ourGorem- 
ment  which  have  a  right  to  give  the  law,  and 
which  regulate  our  foreign  intercourse  and  de- 
termine the  relation  in  which  we  shall  st-ind  to 
other  nations,  recognize  sach  new  and  self  con- 
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stitnted  government  as  having  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent  in  a  war  between  them  and  their 
former  rulers,  and  the  United  States  hold  a 
neutral  position  in  such  war,  then  the  Judiciary, 
following  other  departments,  will  to  the  same 
extent  recognize  the  new  nation. 

^  But  if  the  legislative  and  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  utterly  refuse  to 
recognize  such  new  government,  or  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  having  any  belligerent  or  national 
rights,  and  instead  of  taking  a  neutral  attitude, 
endeavor  by  force  to  suppress  depredations  on 
commerce  by  such  assumed  government  as 
violating  the  rights  and  infringing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  judiciary  will  hold 
that  such  depredations  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  belligerent  and  entitlt;d  to  the  immunities  of 
lawful  war,  but  as  robbery  or  other  lawless 
depredations,  subject  fo  the  penalties  denounced 
by  our  laws  against  such  otfences.  The  judi- 
ciary certainly  cannot  adopt  a  more  indulgent 
rule  towards  those  who  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or 
towards  aliens  cooperating  with  and  acting 
under  the  assumed  authority  of  such  rebels. 
While  the  other  departments  of  the  Government 
and  the  nation  refuse  to  regard  any  State  or  as- 
sociations of  States  as  having  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent,  or  as  carrying  on  legitimate  war,  and 
are  exerting  not  only  moral  but  physical  force 
agaimst  them  as  rebels  and  ]a<vless  aggressors 
npon  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  the 
courts  also  must  so  regard  them,  and  cannot  ad- 
mit that  any  legislation  or  assumption  of  power 
by  such  State  or  States  can  authorize  acts  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
change  the  character  of  offences  under  tliem. 

'*  There  is  another  view.  Mere  rebellion  ab- 
solves no  man  from  his  allegiance.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  may  not  only  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  but  if  they 
commit  hostilities  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  under  a  commission  from  any 
foreign  nation,  even  the  oldest  and  best  estab- 
lished, such  as  England  or  France,  for  example, 
they  may  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  by  the  express 
enactments  in  the  9th  section  of  the  statute  of 
1790,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  And 
aliens,  who  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  for- 
eign State  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  such 
as  is  described  in  the  statute  of  1847,  chapter 
61,  and  who,  in  violation  of  snch  treaty,  make 
war  npon  the  United  States,  or  cruise  against 
our  vessels  or  property,  under  a  commission 
from  any  foreign  government,  however  long 
acknowledged,  may,  by  the  clear  provisions  of 
that  statute,  be  dealt  with  as  pirates. 

**  If  aliens,  subjects  of  a  nation  with  whom 
we  have  no  such  treaty,  commit  acts  of  hostility 
upon  our  commerce  under  the  alleged  authority 
or  commission  of  a  new  and  self-created  gov- 
ernment claiming  to  be  independent,  it  may  be 
material  to  inquire  whether  such  government  is 
to  be  regarded  as  having  the  immunities  of  a  bel- 
ligerent, or  whether  such  aliens  may  be  treated 
as  robbers  on  the  seas,  and  this  inquiry  will  be 


governed  by  the  principles  which  I  have  already 
stated." 

The  trial  of  Capt.  Baker  and  14  of  the  crew 
of  the  Savannah,  of  whom  8  were  foreigners, 
was  had  before  Judges  Nelson  and  Shipman. 
The  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  "by  the 
general  law  of  nations  a  pirate  was  one  who 
roved  the  sea  in  an  armed  vessel  without  a 
commission  from  any  sovereign  State,  on  his  own 
authority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  by  force, 
and  appropriating  to  himself  whatever  vessels  he 
might  meet.  But  the  evidence  in  this  case  show- 
ed ihat  the  design  of  the  prisoners  was  to  depre- 
date upon  the  vessels  of  only  one  nation, — the 
United  States— an  offence  that  fell  short  of 
piracy  under  the  laws  of  nations.  But  there 
were  special  laws  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lii»hiug  and  defining  piracy.  The  particular  law 
applying  to  this  case  wos  that  of  1820,  which 
says,  *  If  any  person  shall  upon  the  high  seas 
commit  the  crime  of  robbery  in  or  upon  any 
ship  or  vessel,  or  npon  the  ship's  company  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  lading  thereof,  such 
person  shall  be  fidj^^?^^  ^^  ^^  ^  pirate,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  suffer  death.*  The  com- 
mission issued  by  Mr.  Davis  could  not  be  admit- 
ted as  a  defence,  for  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  could  not  recognize  such  an  authority 
until  the  Government  had  done  so.  The  felo- 
nious intent^  which  is  an  essential  ekment  in  the 
crime  of  robbery,  consists  in  the  taking  of  the 
property  of  another  for  the  sake  of  gain.  If 
this  was  wanting  in  this  case,  the  offence, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  that  of  piracy 
under  the  statute."  The  jury  could  not  agree, 
and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  The  views  of  dl 
the  judges  seemed  to  centre  upon  the  one  point, 
that  these  men  were  taken  in  nrms  against  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Federal  laws  did  not  recognize  the  authority 
under  which  the  men  acted,  there  was  no 
recourse  but  to  condemn  them.  The  same  rule 
applies,  however,  to  all  those  who  make  war 
against  the  Federal  Government  upon  land, 
and  who,  so  far  from  being  condemned  as  trai- 
tors and  robbers,  are  daily  exclianged,  according 
to  the  rules  of  war,  for  other  prisoners.  When, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  pursued  this 
course  in  relation  to  its  maritime  enemies,  the 
CJonfederate  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  July 
6,  ordered  the  selection  of  a  number  of  men  from 
the  Richmond  prisons,  by  lot.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Col.  Corcoran  of  the  New  York  Sixty- 
ninth,  and  others,  to  be  executed  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  privateersmen  should  be  dealt 
with.  These  proceedings  attracted  much  at- 
tention abroad,  where  belligerent  rights  had 
been  accorded  to  the  Confederates,  and  one  of 
those  rights  was  the  use  of  privateers  under 
the  law  of  nations.  The  Federal  Government 
under  these  circumstances  relinquished  its  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  against  the  prisoners  as 
pirates. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  Captain-Greneral 
of   Cuba  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
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that  vessels  with  the  Confederate  flag  would  be 
admitted  for  the  purpose  of  trade  to  the  ports 
of  the  island,  and  be  under  the  neutrality  laws. 

While  these  proceedings  were  transpiring,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  letters  of  marque.  The  following 
official  reply  indicates  the  action  taken. 

Natt  DiPAmnKT,  Wabhxhoton,  Od.  1, 1861. 

Sie:  In  relation  to  the  communication  of  R.  B. 
Forbes,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  you  to  this 
Department  on  the  16th  ultimo,  inquiring  whether  let- 
ters of  marque  cannot  be  furnished  for  the  propeller 
Pembroke,  which  is  about  to  be  despatched  to  China, 
I  bare  the  honor  to  state  that  it  appears  to  me  there 
are  objections  to,  and  no  authority  for  granting  let- 
ters of  marque  in  the  present  contest.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Congress,  which  has  the  exclusire  power  of  mnt- 
ing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  has  authorized  such 
letters  to  be  issu^  against  the  insurgents ;  and  were 
there  such  authorization,  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise 
its  exercise,  because  it  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  assumption  of  the  insurgents  that  they 
are  a  distinct  and  independent  nationality. 

Under  the  act  of  August  5,  18G1,  *' supplementary 
to  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  to  punbh  the  crime  of  piracy,* " 
the  President  is  authorized  to  instruct  the  commanders 
of  *'  armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  gn*anted  by  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  commanders  of  any  other 
suitable  vessels,  to  subdue,  seize,  take,  and^  if  on  the 
high  seas,  to  send  into  any  port  of  the  United  States 
any  ressel  or  boat  built,  purcnased,  fitted  out,  or  held,*' 
Ac.  This  allusion  to  letters  of  marque  does  not  au« 
thorize  such  letters  to  be  issued,  nor  do  I  find  any 
other  act  containing  such  authorization.  But  the  same 
act,  in  the  second  edition,  as  above  quoted,  gives  the 
President  power  to  authorize  the  "  commanders  of  any 
suitable  vessels  to  subdue,  seize,**  Ac  Under  this 
clause,  letters  permissive,  under  proper  restrictions  and 
guards  against  abuse,  might  be  granted  to  the  pro- 

Seller  Pembroke,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  expressed 
y  Mr.  Forbes.  This  would  seem  to  be  lawful,  and 
perhaps  not  liable  to  the  objections  of  granting  letters 
of  marque  against  our  own  citizens,  and  that  too  with- 
out law  or  authority  ttom  the  only  constituted  power 
that  can  grant  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  J.  M.  Forbes  A  Co.  and  others, 
addressed  to  this  Department,  on  the  same  subject 
1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GIDEON  WELLES. 
Wm.  H.  Skwaro,  Secretary  of  State. 

Under  all  these  operations  of  the  prirateers, 
the  Northern  merchants  became  very  anxious. 
It  was  estimated  that  nearly  100  vessels,  of  a 
value,  with  their  cargoes,  of  several  millions, 
had  been  captured  and  destroyed,  some  of  them 
in  distant  seas  by  the  Sumter  and  the  Nash- 
ville, which  seemed  to  elude  all  pursuit,  and  to 
be  so  active  in  doing  injury,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  flags  was  songht  after— the 
more  so,  as  United  States  vessels  and  cargoes 
were  required  to  pay  four  or  five  per  cent,  more 
insurance  than  foreign  vessels.  In  making 
application  for  a  change  of  nationality  of  an 
American  to  a  British  vessel,  most  of  those  sold 
having  been  placed  under  that  flag,  it  is  re- 
quirea  by  the  British  law  that  the  applicant 
soall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  that  he 
is  a  native  born  subject,  and  has  never  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  State,  (or 
that  he  has  been  naturalized  by  act  of  parlia- 


ment or  by  an  ordinance  of  the  proper  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  has  since  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,)  and  that  no  person 
or  persons  other  than  such  as  are  by  the  Mer- 
chants Shipping  Act  in  1854  qualified  to  be 
owners  of  British  ships,  is  entitlcnl  as  owner,  to 
any  interest  whatever,  either  legal  or  beneficial, 
in  said  ship.  Upon  this  declaration  a  register 
or  sea  letter  is  issued,  and  the  vessel  at  once 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral fiag,  except  by  special  act  of  Congress. 
The  owner,  if  so  disposed,  can  then  carry  out 
any  tacit  agreement  or  private  understanding 
he  may  have  had  with  Lis  friends  or  former 
owners,  and  execute  a  mortgage  or  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  by  which  they  are  made  se- 
cure in  the  future  i>os8ession  of  the  vessel  or 
her  anticipated  earnings.  ^  About  sixty-five  ves- 
sels with  an  aggregate*  tonnage  of  twenty 
thousand  tons,  have,  it  is  estimated,  been  pat 
under  foreign  fiags  since  the  commencement 
of  trouble  with  the  South. 

Two  of  the  CJonfederate  seagoing  ships  were 
the  Sumter  and  the  Nashville.  The  latter 
steamer  had  an  extra  importance  imparted  to 
her  on  account  of  the  report  that  gained  car- 
rency  that  she  had  run  the  blockade  at  Charles- 
ton, having  on  board  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason, 
Ministers  to  France  and  England.  She  was  a 
side-wheel  steamer,  of  1,220  tons  burthen,  and 
was  built  in  New  York  in  1858.  She  was  en- 
gaged on  the  Charleston  line  of  steamers,  and 
had  the  character  of  being  a  fast  boat ;  and  was 
retained  by  the  Confederates  and  armed  for  a 
war  vessel  and  privateer.  She  carried  a  crew 
of  eighty  men,  had  two  lonff  12-p«under  rifled 
cannon,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Pegram. 
She  left  Charleston  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
October,  at  eleven  o'clock,  passing  over  the  bar 
at  twelve.  When  she  started  the  weather  was 
thick  and  cloudy,  but  as  she  was  crossing  the 
bar  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  moon  rose 
brightly,  lighting  up  to  full  view  to  the  east- 
ward, distant  about  four  miles,  two  steamers 
of  the  blockading  squadron — one  the  United 
States  frigate  Susquehanna,  of  twelve  guns, 
the  other  a  powerful  propeller  gunboat.  TJie 
Nashville,  being  in  the  shadow  of  the  land, 
was  not  seen  by  them.  She  then  encountered 
strong  northeasterly  winds  and  very  heavy  seas, 
but  made  the  passage  to  Bermuda  in  three  and 
a  half  days.  On  arriving  tliere  she  received  a 
pilot  on  board  who  took  the  vessel  to  the  dock- 
yard, stating  that,  in  consequence  of  her  length, 
she  could  not  go  into  St.  George's.  The  nert 
day,  Capt.  Pegram,  not  being  satisfied,  obtained 
a  second  pilot  from  the  dockyard,  who  took 
the  Nashville  safely  round  into  St  George's,  at 
which  place  the  vessel  coaled  from  private 
sources,  the  government  refusing  supplies. 
During  their  stay  at  Bermuda,  the  commander 
and  officers  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
hospitality  and  kindness,  both  by  the  citiiens 
and  the  officers  of  the  English  army  and  navy 
stationed  there,  and  every  facility  for  getting 
stores,  coal,  &c.,  was  afforded  them  by  the  in- 
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habitants.  The  Nashville  sailed  agfun  from 
Bermuda  on  the  5th,  and  from  the  next  day 
until  the  17th  she  experienced  a  succession  of 
gales  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Nothing 
of  interest  further  transpired  until  the  19th, 
ivhen  she  destroyed  the  United  States  mer- 
chant ship  Harvey  Birch.  She  then  proceeded 
tip  the  English  Channel,  and  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  the  morningof  the  21st. 

Captain  Robert  B.  regram,  commander  of 
the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville,  was  former- 
ly attached  to  the  United  States  navy,  in 
which  he  held  the  position  of  lieutenant.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia  and  appointed  from  that 
State.  His  original  entry  mto  the  navy  was 
in  the  month  of  February,  1829.  His  total 
sea  service  was  about  seventeen  years,  on  shore 
about  eight  years,  and  the  balance  of  his  time 
was  unemployed.  He  was  in  the  navy  nearly 
thirty-two  years.  He  had  been  lately  engaged 
on  the  coast  survev.  Lieutenant  Pegram  had 
won  for  himself  the  respect  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  of  his  fellow-officers,  by  the  good 
qualities  he  had  always  shown  and  his  cool 
courage.  He  had  rendered  hiraselfpopular  by 
his  connection  with  the  affair  of  the.Water  Witch 
in  the  Paraguay  waters,  was  with  the  Japan  ex- 
pedition, and  was  present  during  the  war  waged 
by  the  English  and  JbYenoh  in  China.  First 
lieutenant  Fauntleroy  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Johnston  at  the  battle  of  Manassas. 
Second  Lieutenant  Bennett  served  there  in  the 
naval  battery,  while  one  youngster  on  board, 
named  Cary,  received  his  appointment  as  mid- 
shipman in  the  Confederate  navy  as  a  reward 
for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  same  action. 

The  Government,  under  the  impression  that 
the  NashviUe  had  the  Confederate  commission- 
ers, Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board,  despatched  the 
armed  steamers  Alabama  and  Augusta  in  pur- 
suit. It  turned  out,  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men took  tlieir  departure  in  the  Theodora,  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  took  passage  in  the 
Britiiih  steamer  Trent,  whence,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  they  were  forcibly  taken  by  the 
United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  the  United  States 
Government  to  declare  their  detention  illegal. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Confederate  ves- 
sels is  the  Sumter,  formerly  the  Marquis  de  la 
Habana,  belonging  to  Gen.  Mlraraon.  She  was 
captured  by  the  United  States,  and  taken  to 
New  Orleans.  She  was  there  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Confederate  Government,  fitted 
out  and  officered  as  follows:  commander, 
Raphael  Semmes ;  lieutenants,  John  Kells,  R. 
F.  Chapman,  W.  E.  Evans,  J.  M.  Stribling; 
paymaster,  Henry  Myers;  passed  assistant 
sni^on,  Francis  I.  Golt;  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, Beckett  K.  Howell ;  midshipmen,  R.  F. 
Armstrong,  Wm.  A.  Hicks,  A.  G.  Hudgins,  J. 
D.  Wilstm ;  first  assistant  engineer,  acting  as 
chief,  M.  J.  Freeman ;  second  assistant,  W.  P. 
Brooks. 

She  had  a  crew  of  65  men  and  25  marines. 
Her  large  gun  ranged  2,000  yards.  Her  ap- 
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pearance  when  the  smoke-stack  was  lowered, 
which  sometimes  was  for  disguise,  was  that  of 
a  clumsily  rigged  bark.  Her  commander  pos- 
sessed remarkable  boldness  and  energy.  She 
left  the  Mississippi  on  the  morning  of  June  80, 

})nrsued  by  the  United  States  steamer  Brook- 
yn,  but  soon  dropped  her,  and  immediately 
commenced  capturing  prizes.  On  the  8d  of 
July,  off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  she  captured  the  ship 
Golden  Rocket,  600  tons,  belon^ng  to  Bangor, 
worth  $40,000.  On  the  4th,  she  captured  the 
brigs  Cuba  and  Machias,  both  of  Maine,  loaded 
with  sugar,  and  sent  them  into  Cienfuegos.  On 
the  6th,  she  took  the  bark  West  Wind,  the  bark 
Louisa  Eilham,  and  the  brig  Naiad,  owned  in 
New  York,  Rliode  Island,  and  Massaclmsetts, 
and  laden  with  sugar ;  they  also  were  sent  to 
Cienfuegos.  The  Sumter  then  ran  in  and 
asked  leave  for  the  prizes  to  remain  until  ad- 
judicated. The  Government  took  them  in 
charge,  until  orders  from  the  home  Government 
should  be  received.  The  Sumter  coaled  and 
sailed  on  the  7th.  On  the  17th  she  again  coaled 
at  Cura^oa ;  on  the  26th,  she  captured  the  Abby 
Bradford  of  Boston,  and  sent  her  to  New  Or- 
leans. This  vessel  was  recaptured  August  80, 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Powhatan.  The 
letters  found  in  her  stated  that  the  Sumter 
was  to  cruise  in  the  Spanish  main.  Meantime 
the  Sumter  had  captured  the  Joseph  Maxwell, 
August  7,  and  sent  her  into  Cien^egos.  The 
Snmter  was  recognized  by  the  Dutch  Gover- 
nor of  Cura^oa  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  he  sup- 
plied her  with  coal.  The  Sumter  then  went 
under  sail  to  Surinam,  and  sailed  thence  August 
81,  having  obtained  coal  of  an  English  mer- 
chant. On  Sept  16,  she  touched  at  and  left  Mar- 
anham  where  she  had  been  received  with  great 
favor.  The  United  States  steamer  Powhatan, 
in  chase  of  the  Sumter,  was  looked  upon  with  a 
great  distrust,  and  $500  were  offered  to  any  one 
who  would  sink  her.  No  information  could  be 
got  as  to  the  destination  of  the  Sumter,  and  the 
United  States  vessel  gave  up  the  chase.  In 
November,  the  Sumter  made  her  appearance 
at  Martinique,  and  requested  coal,  which  the 
Governor  refused  to  supply,  but  allowed  her 
to  go  to  St.  Pierre,  where  she  was  supplied  by 
English  merchants.  The  United  States  gun- 
boat Iroquois,  Capt.  Palmer,  then  made  her 
appearance.  The  Governor  interposed,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  any  infraction  of  belligerent 
rights,  and  ordered  the  Iroquois  either  to 
anchor  one  marine  league  from  shore  while 
the  Sumter  was  in  port,  or  remain  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  Sumter.  The 
citizens  all  sympathized  with  the  Sumter,  and 
she  finally  escaped — the  rule  of  requiring  one 
belligerent  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  departure  of  another,  enabled  her  to  do  so. 
She  finally  crossed  the  ocean  and  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  where  a  diflBculty 
occurred  between  some  of  her  officers  and  the 
American  Consul,  who  caused  the  former  to  be 
seized,  and  sent  them  home.  The  vessel  was 
subsequently  sold. 
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Message  of  President  Buchanan  at  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Congress^  Decern- 
her,  1860. 

FMow-CUiMm»  of  the  Senate 

and  Home  cf  SeprtsenioHres  : 
Throughout  the  year,  since  our  last  meeting,  the 
country  has  been  eminently  prosperous  iu  all  its  ma- 
terial interests.  The  general  health  has  been  excel- 
lent, our  harvests  have  been  abundant,  and  plenty 
smiles  throughout  the  land.  Our  commerce  ana  man- 
ufactures have  been  prosecuted  with  energy  and  in- 
dustry, and  have  yielded  fair  and  ample  returns.  In 
short,  no  nation  in  the  tide  of  time  has  ever  presented 
a  spectacle  of  greater  material  prosperity  than  we  have 
done  until  witnin  a  very  recent  pcnod. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  discontent  now  so  extensively 
prevails,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  these  blessings,  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion.   The  long-continuedand  intemperate  interference 
of  the  Northern  people  with  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States,  has  at  length  produced  its  natural 
effects.    The  different  sections  of  the  Union  are  now 
arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  when 
hostile  geographical  parties  have  been  formed.    1  have 
long  foreseen  and  often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of 
the  now  impending  danger.    This  does  not  proceed 
solely  from  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the 
Territorial  Legislatures  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  or  from  the  efforts  of  different  States  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.    All 
or  any  of  these  evils  might  have  been  endured  by  the 
South  without  danger  to  the  Union— as  others  have 
been  —in  the  hope  that  time  and  reflection  might  apply 
the  remedy.    The  immediate  peril  arises,  not  so  much 
from  these  causes,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  incessant 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  through- 
out the  North  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at 
length  produced  its  malign  mfluence  on  the  slaves,  and 
in^tpired  them  with  vague  notions  of  fVeedom.    Hence 
a  sense  of  security  no  longer  exists  around  the  family 
altar.    This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place 
to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrectiou.    Many  a  ma- 
tron throughout  the  South  retires  at  nijght  in  dread  of 
what  may  befall  herself  and  her  children  before  the 
morning.  Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic  danger, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  extend  and  intensify  itself 
until  it  shall  pervade  the  masses  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, then  disunion  will  become  inevitable.    Self-preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator  for  the  wisest  pur- 
pose ;  and  no  political  union,  however  fraught  with 
Dlessmgs  and  benefits  in  all  other  respects,  can  long 
continue,  if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to  render  the 
homes  and  firesides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  it 
habitually  and  hopelessly  insecure.    Sooner  or  later 
the  bonds  of  such  a  union  must  be  severed.    It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet  arrived ; 
and  my  prayer  to  God  is  that  He  would  preserve  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  throughout  all  generations. 
But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  remove  the 
cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  oe  denied  that,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  agitation  at  the  North  against  slavery 
in  the  South  has  oeen  incessant.     In  1885  pictorial 
hand-bills  and  inflammatory  appeals  were  circulated 
extensively  throughout  the  South,  of  a  character  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  slaves ;  and,  in  the  language 
of  General  Jackson,  "  (o  stimulate  them  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war." 
This  agitation  has  ever  since  been  continued  by  the 
public  press,  by  tlio  proceedings  of  State  and  county 
conventions,  and  by  abolition  sermons  and  lectures. 
The  time  of  Congress  has  been  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  snbject ;  and  appeals  in 
pamphlet  and  other  forms,  indorsed  by  distinguished 
names,  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  central  point, 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  Union. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American  people  to 


settle  the  slavery  question  forever,  and  to  restore  peict 
and  harmony  to  this  distracted  country ! 

They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the 
slave  States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way.  As  sovereign  Suies,  they,  and  they 
alone,  are  responsible  before  God  and  the  woHd  for  the 
slavery  existing  among  them.  For  this  the  people  of 
the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Rus- 
sia or  in  Brazil.  Upon  their  good  sense  and  patriotic 
forbearance  1  confess  I  still  greatly  rely.  Wiihoot 
their  aid,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  President,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  own  political  procliviti<^  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  among  the  States.  Wisely 
limited  and  restrained  as  is  his  power,  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  he  alone  can  accomplish  but  little, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  on  such  a  momentous  question. 

And  this  brings  me  to  observe  that  the  election  of 
anyone  of  our  fellow -citizens  to  the  office  of  President, 
does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause  for  dissolving  the 
Union.  This  is  more  especially  true  if  his  election  has 
been  effected  by  a  iz>ere  plurality,  and  not  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  has  resulted  from  transient  aud  tern- 

Forary  causes  which  may  probably  never  again  occur, 
n  order  to  justify  a  resort  to  revolutionary  resistance, 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  guilty  of  a  **  delib- 
erate, palpable,  aud  dangerous  exercise"  of  powers 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution.  The  late  presidential 
election,  however,  has  been  held  in  strict  conformity 


quire  that  we  shall  wait  for  some  overt  and  dangerous 
act  on  the  part  of  the  President  elect  before  resorting 
to  such  a  remedy. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  antecedents  of  the  Presi- 
dent elect  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  fears  of 
the  South  that  he  will  attempt  to  invade  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  But  are  such  apprehensions  of  con- 
tingent danger  in  the  future  sufficient  to  justify  the 
immediate  oestniction  of  the  noblest  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  mortals?  From  the  very  oature 
of  his  office,  and  its  high  responsibilities,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  conservative.  The  stem  duty  of  adnainis- 
tering  the  vast  and  complicated  concerns  of  thia  Gov- 
ernment, affords  in  itselr  a  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
attempt  any  violation  of  a  clear  constitutional  right. 
After  all,  he  is  no  more  than  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Government  His  province  is  not  to  make,  but 
to  execute  the  laws ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our 
history,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of 
the  anti-slavery  party,  no  single  act  nas  ever  passed 
Congress,  unless  we  may  possibly  except  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  impairing,  m  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rights  of  the  South  to  their  property  in  slaves.  And  it 
may  also  be  observed,  judging  from  present  indica- 
tions, that  no  probability  exists  of  the  passage  of  such 
an  act  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  either  in  the  pres- 
ent or  the  next  Congress.  Surely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  ought  to  be  restrained  from  present  action 
by  the  precept  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
that  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  The 
day  of  evil  may  never  come,  unless  we  shall  rashly 
bnng  it  upon  ourselves. 

It  IS  alleged  as  one  cause  for  immediate  secession 
that  the  Southern  States  are  denied  equal  rights  with 
the  other  States  in  the  common  Territories,  But  by 
what  authority  are  these  denied?  Not  by  Congress, 
which  has  never  passed,  and  I  believe  never  will  pass, 
any  act  to  exclude  slavery  from  these  Territories ;  and 
certainly  not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  solemn- 
ly decided  that  slaves  are  property,  and,  like  all  other 
property,  their  owners  have  a  right  to  take  them  into 
the  common  Territories,  and  hold  them  there  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 

So  far,  then,  as  Congress  is  concerned,  the  objection 
b  not  to  any  thing  they  have  already  done,  but  to  what 
they  may  do  hereafter.  It  will  surely  be  admitted 
that  this  appreheosioQ  of  future  danger  is  no  good 
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reason  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
is  true  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas,  on 
the  2^  of  February,  1S«)0,  pa^ed,  in  great  haste,  an 
act,  over  ihe  veto  of  the  Governor,  declarin|i(  that 
slavery  "  is,  and  shall  be,  forever  prohibited  in  this 
Territory."  Such  an  act,  however,  plainly  violating 
the  rights  of  property  secured  by  tne  Constitution, 
will  surely  be  declarea  void  by  the  judiciary  whenever 
it  shall  be  presented  in  a  lej^  form. 

Only  three  davs  after  my  inauguration,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  solemnly  adjudged  that  this 
power  did  not  exist  in  a  Territorial  Legislature.  Yet 
such  has  been  the  factious  temper  of  the  times  that  the 
correctness  of  this  decision  has  been  extensively  im- 
pugned before  the  people,  and  the  question  has  given 
H$e  to  angrv  political  conflicts  throughout  the  country. 
Those  who  nave  appealed  from  this  judgmeut  of  our 
highest  constitutional  tribunal  to  popular  assemblies, 
would,  if  they  could,  invest  a  Territorial  Legislature 
with  power  to  annul  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
This  power  Congress  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  exercise.  Every  State  LejB^is- 
latare  in  ihe  Union  is  forbidden  by  its  own  Constitu- 
tion to  exercise  it.  It  cimnot  be  exercised  in  any 
State  except  by  the  people  in  their  highest  sovereign 
cajiacity  when  framing  or  amending  their  State  Con- 
stitution. In  like  manner,  it  can  onTv  be  exercised  by 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  represented  in  a  convention 
of  delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  Constitu- 
tion preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  are 'they  invested 
with  power  to  decide  the  question  whether  slavery 
shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  This  is  an 
act  of  sovereign  authority,  and  not  of  subordinate  Ter- 
ritorial legislation.  Were  it  otherwise,  then,  indeed, 
would  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Territories  be 
destroyed,  and  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  would 
depend,  not  upon  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
but  upon  the  shifting  majorities  of  an  irresponsible 
Territorial  Legislature.  Such  a  doctrine,  from  its  in- 
trinsic unsoundness,  cannot  long  influence  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  people^  much  less  con  it 
afford  a  good  reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  most  palpable  violations  of  constitutional  duty 
which  have  yet  been  committed,  consist  in  the.  acts  of 
difiVrent  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  ou^ht  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  for  these  acts,  neither  Congress  nor  any 
President  can  justly  be  held  responsible.  Having 
been  passed  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
they  are  theriefore  null  and  void.  All  the  Courts,  both 
State  and  National,  before  whom  the  question  has 
arisen,  have,  from  the  beginning,  declared  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  to  be  constitutionaJ.  The  single  excep- 
tion is  tliat  of  a  State  Court  in  Wisconsin ;  and  this 
has  not  only  been  reversed  by  the  proper  appellate 
tribunal,  but  has  met  with  such  universal  reprooation 
that  there  can  be  no  danger  from  it  as  a  precedent. 
The  validity  of  this  law  bos  been  establisheo  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  perfect  unanimity.  It  is  founded  upon  an  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  requiring  that  fugitive 
slaves  who  escape  from  service  in  one  State  to  another, 
shall  be  "delivered  up"  to  their  masters.  Without 
this  provision  it  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that 
the  Constitution  itself  could  never  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Convention.  In  one  form  or  other,  under  the 
acts  of  17t»8  and  18'>0,  both  being  substantially  the 
same,  tlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  fit>m  the  davs  of  Washington  until  the  present 
moment.  Here,  tnen,  a  clear  case  is  presented,  in 
which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  President,  as  it 
has  been  my  own,  to  act  with  vi^or  in  executing  this 
supreme  law  against  the  conflicting  enactments  of 
State  Le^slatures.  Should  he  fail  in  the  performance 
of  this  high  duty,  he  will  then  have  manifested  a  dis- 
regard of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  the  great  iinury 
of  the  people  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  But  are  we  to  presume  in  advance  that  he  will 
thus  violate  his  duty?  This  would  be  at  war  with 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  Christian  charity. 


Let  us  wait  for  the  overt  act.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
has  been  carried  into  execution  in  every  contested 
case  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration ;  though  often,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  with  great 
loss  and  iuoonvenience  to  the  master,  and  with  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Government.  Let  us  trust 
that  the  State  Legislatures  will  repeal  their  unconsti- 
tutional and  obnoxious  enactments.  Unless  this  shall 
be  done  without  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  human  power  to  save  the  Union. 

The  Southern  States,  standing  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  have  a  rijght  to  demand  this  act  of  jus- 
tice from  the  States  of  the  North.  Should  it  be  refused, 
then  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  the  States  are  par- 
ties, will  have  been  wilfully  violated  by  one  portion  of 
them  in  a  provision  essential  to  the  domestic  security 
and  happiness  of  the  remainder.  In  that  event,  the 
injured  States,  after  having  tirst  used  all  peaqeful  and 
constitutional  means  to  obtain  redress,  would  be  justi- 
fied in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union. 

I  have  purposely  confined  my  remarks  to  revolu- 
tionary resistance,  oecause  it  has  been  claimed,  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  any  State,  whenever  this  shall 
be  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  may  secede  from 
the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitutioii,  and 
without  any  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  as  each 
became  parties  to  the  Union  by  the  vote  of  its  own 
people  assembled  in  convention,  so  any  one  of  them  may 
retire  from  the  Union  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  vote 
of  such  a  convention. 

In  order  to  ju.stify  secession  as  a  constitutional 
remedy,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  mere  voluntary  association  of  States, 
to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  If  this  be  so,  th'e  Confederacy  is  a  rope  of 
Sana,  to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  the  first  ad- 
verse wave  of  public  opinion  in  any  of  tne  States,  ^n 
this  manner  our  thirty-three  States  may  resolve  them- 
selves into  as  many  petty,  jarring,  and  hostile  repub- 
lics, each  one  rctinng from  the  Union,  withoi4  respon- 
sibility, whenever  any  sudden  excitement  might  impel 
them  to  such  a  course.  By  ibis  process,  a  Union 
might  be  entirely  broken  into  fragments  in  a  few 
weeks,  which  cost  our  forefathers  many  years  of  toil, 
privation,  and  blood  to  establish. 

Such  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  his- 
tory as  well  as  th«  character  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.- After  it  was  framed,  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion and  care,  it  was  submitted  to  conventions  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  for  ratification.  Its 
provisions  were  discussed  at  length  in  these  bodies, 
competed  of  the  first  men  of  the  country.  Ita  oppo- 
nents contended  that  it  conferred  powers  upon  the 
Federal  Government  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
States ;  while  its  advocates  maintained  that,  under  a 
fkir  construction  of  the  instrument,  there  was  no 
foundation  for  such  apprehensions.  In  that  mighty 
struggle  between  the  urst  intellects  of  this  or  anv 
other  country,  it  never  occurred  to  any  individual, 
either  among  its  opponents  or  advocates,  to  assert,  or 
even  to  intimate,  toat  their  efforts  were  all  vain  labor, 
because  the  moment  that  any  State  felt  hei-self  ag- 
grieved she  might  secede  fiom  the  Union.  What  a 
crushing  argument  would  this  have  proved  against 
those  woo  dreaded  that  the  rights  of  the  States  would 
be  endangered  by  the  Constitution!  The  tiuth  is, 
that  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  the  origin  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  such  a  proposition  was  first 
advanced.  It  was  then  met  and  refuted  by  the  con- 
clusive arguments  of  General  Jackson,  who,  in  his 
message  of  the  IGth  of  January,  1SS3,  transmitting 
the  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  to  Con- 

Sess,  employs  the  following  language :  "  The  right  of 
e  people  of  a  single  State  to  absolve  themselves  at 
will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  States,  from 
their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledged.  Such  author,  ty  is  believed 
to  be  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the  principle  upon 
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which  the  (Hnertl  Gorernment  ii  constituted,  and  to 
the  objects  which  it  was  ezpresslj  formed  to  attain." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  anj  clause  in  the  Constita- 
tion  gives  countenance  to  such  a  theory.  It  is  alto- 
gether founded  upon  inference — not  from  any  language 
contained  in  the  instrument  itself,  but  from  the  sover- 
eign character  of  the  several  8tates  hv  which  it  was 
ratified.  But  is  it  beyond  the  poorer  oia  State,  like  an 
individual,  to  yield  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  rigbta  to 
secure  the  remainder?  In  the  language  or  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  Constitution, 
**  it  was  formed  by  the  States— that  is,  by  the  people 
in  each  of  the  States,  acting  in  their  highest  sovereign 
capacity;  and  formed,  consequently,  by  the  same 
auiboritjT  which  formed  the  State  Constitutions. 

**  Nor  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  created 
by  the  Constitution  less  a  Government  in  the  strict 
sense  of  ^e  term,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers, 
than  the  governments  created  by  the  Constitutions  of 
the  States  are  within  their  several  spheres.  It  is,  like 
them,  organized  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary departments.  It  operates,  like  them,  directly  on 
persons  and  things ;  and,  like  thom,  it  has  at  command 
a  physical  force  A>r  executing  the  powers  committed 
to  it." 

It  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  not  to  be  an- 
nulled at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  old  Articles  of  Confederation  were  enti- 
tled, "  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union 
between  the  States ;"  and  by  the  thirteenth  article  it 
is  expressly  declared  that  **  the  articles  of  this  Confed- 
eration shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State, 
and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual."  The  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  express 
reference  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  recites  that 
it  was  established  *'  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union."  And  yet  it  is  contended  that  this  '*  more  per- 
fect union"  does  not  include  the  essential  attribute  of 
peiwetuity. 

Hut  that  the  Union  was  designed  to  be  perpetual 
appears  conclusively  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  Federal 
Uovemment.  These  powers  embrace  the  very  highest 
attiibutes  of  national  sovereignty.  They  place  Doth 
the  sword  and  the  purse  uuder  its  control.  Congress 
has  power  to  make  war,  and  to  make  peace ;  to  raise 
and  sunport  armies  and  navies,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  Governments.  It  is  invested  with  the 
power  to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  other  hish  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to  carry  the 
enumerated  powers  into  ett'ect.  Congress  possesses  the 
exclusive  right  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports, 
and  in  common  with  the  States  to  lay  and  collect  all 
other  taxes. 

But  the  Constitution  has  not  only  conferred  these 
high  powers  upon  Congress,  but  it  has  adopted  eftcc- 
tual  means  to  restrain  toe  States  from  interfering  with 
their  exercise.  For  that  purpose  it  has,  in  strong  pro- 
hibitory language,  expressly  declared  that*' no  btate 
shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  tx  poat/ado  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts."  Moreover,  *'  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  no  Slate  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  any  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executmg  its  inspection  laws;" 
and,  if  they  exceed  this  amount,  the  excess  shall  be- 
long to  the  United  States. 

And  '*  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage;  keep  troops  or  ships- 
of-war  in  time  ol  peace;  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power; 
or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  these  high  powers  against  State  interposi- 


tion, it  is  proTided  ''thai  Ibis  Constitntion  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  nnder  the  authority  of  the  United  Sutes,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  toe  land ;  and  the  jud^  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  m  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

The  solemn  sanction  of  religion  has  been  superadded 
to  the  obligations  of  official  duty,  and  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  United  'States,  all  members  of 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers, **  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution." 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  these  powers,  the  Con- 
stitution has  established  a  perfect  Government  in  all 
its  forms,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  and  this 
Government,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  act«  directly 
upon  the  individual  citizens  of  every  State,  and  exe- 
cutes its  own  decrees  by  the  agency  of  its  own  officers. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  entirdy  from  the  Government 
under  the  old  Confederation,  which  was  confined^  to 
making  requisitions  on  the  States  in  their  sovereign 
character.  This  left  it  in  the  discretion  of  each  whether 
to  obey  or  to  refuse,  and  they  often  declined  to  comply 
with  such  requisitions.  It  thus  became  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  this  barrier,  and  *'  in  oraer  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment which  could  act  directly  upon  the  people,  and 
execute  its  own  laws  without  the  intermediate  agency 
of  the  States.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  tl» 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  Government  created  by  the  Constitn- 
tion, and  deriving  its  authority  from  the  sovereign 
people  of  each  of  the  several  States,  has  precisely  the 
same  right  to  exercise  its  power  over  the  people  of  all 
these  States,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  that  each  one  of 
them  possesses  over  subjects  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  but  ''reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

To  the  extent  of  the  ^f^egated  powers,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  each  State,  and  is  as  binding  upon 
its  people,  as  though  it  had  been  textually  inserted 
therein. 

This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  powerfbl 
Government,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  special  subjects  to  which  its  author- 
ity extends.  Its  framers  never  intended  to  implant  in 
its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destructibn,  nor  were 
they  at  its  creation  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  proyiding 
for  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  not  intended  by  its 
framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  which,  at 
the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  would  vanish  into  thin  air; 
but  a  substantial  and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  slow  decay  of  time,  and  of  defying  the  storms 
of  ages.  Indeed,  well  may  the  jealous  patriots  of  that 
day  have  indul^d  fears  that  a  Government  of  such 
high  powers  might  violate  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States;  and  wiseTv  did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a  strict 
construction  of  these  powers  to  prevent  the  danger! 
But  they  did  not  fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  im- 
agine, that  the  Constitution  would  ever  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  enable  any  State,  by  her  own  act,  and 
without  the  consent  of  her  sister  States,  to  discharge 
her  people  from  all  or  any  of  their  Federal  obligations. 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  are  the  people  of  the  SUtcs 
without  redress  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
the  Federal  Government?  By  no  means.  The  right 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governed  agiiinst  the 
oppression  of  their  Governments  cannot  be  ut»nicd.  It 
exists  independently  of  all  constitutions,  and  has  been 
exercised  at  all  penods  of  the  world's  history.  Under 
it  old  governments  have  been  destroyed,  and  new  ones 
have  taken  their  place.  It  is  embodied  in  strong  and 
express  language  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. But  the  distinction  must  ever  be  observed,  that 
this  is  revolution  against  an  established  Goyemment, 
and  not  a  voluntary  secession  from  it  by  virtue  of  an 
inherent  constitutional  right.   In  short,  let  ua  look  the 
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danger  fkirl j  in  the  £eice ;  secession  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  revolution.  It  ma^  or  it  maj  not  be  a  justi- 
fiable revolution,  bat  still  it  is  revolution. 

What,  in  the  mean  time^  is  the  responsibility  and 
true  position  oft  the  Executive?  He  is  bound  bj  sol- 
emn oath  before  God  and  the  oountrv  "  to  take  care 
that  tbe  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  from  this 
obligation  he  cannot  be  absolved  bjr  any  human  power. 
But  what  if  tbe  performance  of  this  dutv,  in  wnole  or 
in  part,  has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  events 
over  which  be  could  have  exercised  no  control  ?  Such, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  the  case  throughout  the 
State  of^South  Garotina,  so  far  as  the  Uws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice  by 
means  of  the  Federal  judiciary  are  concerned.  All  the 
Federal  officers  within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency 
alone  these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution,  have 
already  resigned.  We  no  longer  have  a  district  judge, 
a  district  attorney,  or  a  marshal  in  South  Carolina. 
In  fact,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, necessary  for  the  distribution  of  remedial  jus- 
tice among  the  people,  has  been  demolished;  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  ir  not  impossible,  to  replace  it 

The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute-boo^  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  are  those  of  the  £Sth  February, 
17V5,  and  3d  March,  1807.  Thde  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  shall  have  ascertained  that  the  marshal, 
with  his  posse  comiiattu,  is  unable  to  execute  civil  or 
criminal  process  in  any  particular  case,  to  coll  forth 
the  militia  and  employ  the  army  and  njivy  to  aid  him 
in  performing  this  service ;  having  first  by  proclama- 
tion commanded  the  insurgents  "  to  disperse  and  re- 
tire peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a 
limited  time.'*  This  duty  cannot  by  possibility  be 
performed  in  a  State  where  no  judicial  authority  exists 
to  issue  process,  and  where  there  is  no  marshal  to  ex- 
ecute it,  and  where,  even  if  there  were  such  an  officer, 
the  entire  population  would  constitute  one  solid  com- 
bination to  resist  him. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  these  provisions  proves  how 
inadequate  they  are  without  further  legislation  to  over- 
come a  united  opposition  in  a  single  State,  not  to  speak 
of  other  States  who  may  place  themselves  in  a  similar 
attitude.  Congress  alone  has  power  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  present  laws  can  or  <iannot  be  amended  so  as 
to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  objects  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution. 

The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  lie  in  tbe  way 
of  executing  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  customs. 
The  revenue  still  continues  to  be  collected,  as  hereto- 
fore, at  the  custom-house  in  Charleston;  and  should 
the  collector  unfortunately  resign,  a  successor  may  be 
appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Carolina.  This  has  been  purchased  for  a 
&ir  equivalent,  **  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,"  "  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  ar- 
senals,** ^c.,  and  over  these  the  authority  '*  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  "has  been  exprcs^y  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the  United 
States  from  this  property  by  force ;  but  if  in  this  I 
should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive.  In  such  a  contingency,  the  responsibility 
for  consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the  heads 
of  the  assailants. 

Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this 
majr  be  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  outhority  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  South  Carolina.  Ho  has  been  invest- 
ed with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  them, 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  that 
State.  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  Executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
Confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  ofa  foreign 
d*  facto  Gk)Temment,  involving  no  such  responsibility. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked 
act  oi  usurpation.    It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  submit 


to  Congress  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  course  of  events  is  so  rapidly  hastening  forward, 
that  the  emergency  may  soon  arise  when  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous  question 
whether  you  possess  the  j>ower,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
compel  a  State  to  remain  m  the  Union.  I  should  feel 
myself  recreant  to  my  duty  wete  I  not  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  important  subject 

The  question  fairly  stated  is :  Has  tbe  Constitution 
delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into 
submission  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has 
actually  withdrawn  fh)m  the  Confederacy?  If  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
that  the  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to 
declare  and  to  make  war  against  a  State.  Afier  much 
serious  reflection  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Congress  or  to 
any  other  department  of  the  Federal  Government  It 
is  manifest,  upon  an  inspection  of  Uie  Constitution, 
that  this  is  not  among  tne  specific  and  enumeratea 
powers  granted  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  equally  appar 
rent  that  its  exercise  is  not  **  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  "  any  one  of  these  powers. 
So  far  from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to  Con- 
gress, it  was  expressljr  refused  by  the  convention 
which  fVamed  the  Constitution. 

It  appears,  from  tbe  proceedings  of  that  body,  that 
on  the  81st  May,  17B7,  the  clause  **  authorizing  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  force  of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent 
State  "  came  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Madison  op- 
posed it  in  a  bnef  but  powerful  speech,  from  which  I 
shall  extract  but  a  single  sentence.  He  observed: 
'*  The  use  of  force  against  a  State  would  look  more 
like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party 
attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by 
which  it  might  be  bound."  Upon  his  motion  the 
clause  was  nnanimously  postponed,  and  was  never.  I 
believe,  again  presented.  Soon  ojfterwards,  on  the 
6th  June,  1787.  when  incidentally  adverting  to  the 
subject,  he  said :  **  Any  Government  for  the  United 
States,  formed  on  the  supposed  practicability  of  using 
force  against  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  tho 
States,  would  nrove  as  visionary  and  fallacious  as  tbe 
Government  of^ Congress,"  evidently  meaning  the  then 
existing  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation. 

Without  descending  to  particulars,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  the  power  to  make  war  against  a  State 
is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution.  Suppose  such  a  war  should  result  in 
the  conquest  of  a  State :  how  ore  we  to  govern  it  af- 
terwards? Shall  we  hold  it  as  a  province,  and  govern 
it  by  despotic  power?  In  the  nature  of  things  we 
could  not,  by  physical  force,  control  t6e  will  of  the 
people,  and  compel  them  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  and  to  perform  all  the  other 
duties  depending  upon  their  own  volition,  and  re- 
quired from  the  tree  citizens  of  a  fk-ee  State  as  a  con- 
stituent member  of  the  Confederacy. 

But,  if  we  possessed  this  power,  would  it  be  wise  to 
exercise  it  under  existing  circumstances?  The  object 
would  doubtless  be  to  preserve  the  Union.  War  would 
not  only  present  the  most  effectual  means  of  destroy- 
ing it,  but  would  banish  all  hope  of  its  peaceable  re- 
construction. Besides,  in  tbe  fraternal  conflict  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would  be  expended, 
rendering  future  reconciliation  between  the  States  im- 
possible. In  the  mean  time,  who  can  foretell  what 
would  be  tbe  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  people 
during  its  existence? 

The  fact  is,  that  our  Union  rests  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  can  never  be  cemented  by  tbe  hlood  or  its 
citizens  shed  in  civil  war.  If  it  cannot  live  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Con- 
gress possess  many  means  of  preserving  it  by  concili- 
ation ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their  hand  to 
preserve  it  by  force. 

But  may  I  be  permitted  solemnly  to  invoke  my 
countrymen  to  pause  and  deliberate,  before  they  de- 
termine to  destroy  this,  tbe  grandest  temple  which 
has  aver  been  dedicated  to  human  fiteedom  since  the 
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world  becan !  It  has  been  consecrated  bj  the  blood 
of  our  fatners,  by  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  the  future.  The  Union  has  already  made  us 
the  most  prosperous,  and  ere  long  will,  if  presirved, 
render  us  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  race  of  the 
earth.  In  eveij  foreign  region  of  the  globe  the  title 
of  American  citizen  is  held  in  the  hij^hest  respect,  and, 
when  pronounced  in  a  foreign  land,  it  causes  the  hearts 
of  our  countrymen  to  swell  with  honest  pride.  Surely 
when  we  reach  the  brink  of  the  yawning  abyss,  we 
shall  recoil  with  horror  from  the  last  fatal  plunge.  By 
such  a  dread  catastrophe  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  throughout  tne  world  would  be  destroyed, 
and  a  long  night  of  leaden  despotism  would  enshroud 
the  nations.  Our  example  for  more  than  eighty  years 
would  not  only  be  lost,  but  it  would  be  quoted  as  a 
conclusive  proof  that  man  is  unfit  for  self-government. 
It  is  not  every  wron^ — ^nay,  it  is  not  every  grievous 
wrong— which  can  justify  a  resort  to  such  a  fearful  al- 
ternative. This  ought  to' be  the  last  desperate  remedy 
of  a  despairing  people,  after  every  other  constitutional 
means  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted.  We  should 
reflect  that  under  (his  free  Government  there  is  an  in- 
cessant ebb  and  flow  in  public  opinion.  The  slavery 
guestion,  like  every  thing  human,  will  have  its  day.  1 
rmly  believe  that  it  has  already  reached  and  passed 
the  culminating  point.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
isting excitement,  the  Union  shall  perish,  the  evil  may 
then  become  irreparable.  Congress  can  contribute 
much  to  avert  it  b^  proposing  and  recommending  to 
the  Legislatures  of  tne  several  States  the  remedy  for 
existing  evils,  which  the  Constitution  has  itself  pro- 
vided for  its  own  preservation.  This  has  been  tried 
at  different  critical  periods  of  our  history,  and  always 
with  eminent  success.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth 
article  providing  for  its  own  amendment.  Under  this 
article  amendments  have  been  proposed  by  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  have  been  "  rutifled 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,"  and  have  consequently  become  parts  of  the 
Constitution.  To  this  process  the  country  is  indebted 
for  the  clause  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
right  of  petition.  To  this  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
bill  of  rights,  which  secures  the  people  against  any 
abuse  of  power  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
were  the  apprehensions  justly  entertaified  by  the 
friends  of  State  rights  at  that  period  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Constitution 
could  have  long  survived  without  these  amendments. 
Again,  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  the  same' 
process  after,the  election  of  President  Jefferson  by  the 
Uouse  of  Representatives,  in  February,  1803.  This 
amendment  was  rendered  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  dangers  which  had  senously  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Government  during  the 
pendency  of  that  election.  The  article  for  its  own 
amendment  was  intended  to  secure  the  amicable  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  constitutional  questions  like 
the  present,  which  might  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  appears  from  contemporaneous  history.  In  this 
connection,  I  shall  merely  call  attention  to  a  few  sen- 
tences in  Mr.  Madison's  justly  celebrated  report,  in 
17l>9,  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  In  this  ne  ably 
and  conclusively  defended  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding Legislature  against  the  strictures  of  several 
other  State  Legislatures.  These  were  mainly  founded 
upon  the  protest  of  the  Virginia  legislature  against 
the  "  alien  and  sedition  acts,'  as  "  palpable  and  alarm- 
ing infractions  of  the  Constitution."  In  pointing  out 
the  peaceful  and  constitutional  remedies— and  he  re- 
ferred to  none  other — to  which  the  States  were  au- 
thorized to  resort  on  such  occasions,  he  concludes  by 
saying,  "that  the  Legislatures  of  the  StAtes  might 
have  made  a  direct  representation  to  Congress  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  rescinding  of  the  two  onensive  acts ; 
or  they  might  have  represented  to  their  respective 
Senators  in  Congress  their  wish  that  two-thirds  there- 
of would  propose  an  explanatory  amendment  to  the 


Constitution  ;  or  two  thirds  of  themselves,  if  snch  baft 
been  their  option,  might,  by  an  application  to  Congress, 
have  obtained  a  convention  for  the  same  object.' 

This  is  the  rery  course  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend in  order  to  obtain  an  **  explanatory  amendment" 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This 
might  originate  with  Congress  or  the  State  L^isla- 
tures,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  to  attain  the 
obiect. 

The  explanatory  amendment  might  be  confined  to 
the  final  settlement  of  the  true  construction  of  the 
Constitution  on  three  special  points : 

1.  An  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists  or  may 
hereafter  exist. 

2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  com- 
mon territories  throughout  their  territorial  existence, 
and  until  they  shall  be  admitted  as  States  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions 
may  prescribe. 

8.  A  like  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to 
have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  State  to 
another,  restored  and  *'  delivered  up  "  to  him,  and  of 
the  validity  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  for  this 

})urpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that  all  State 
aws  impairing  or  defduting  this  right  are  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  and  are  consequently  null  and  void. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  construction  of  the 
Constitution  has  already  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  what  more  ought  to  be 
required  ?  The  answer  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  still  contest  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  decision,  and  never  will  cease  from 
agitation  and  admit  its  binding  force  until  clearly  cs- 
taDlis^.ed  by  the  people  of  the  several  StAtes  in  their 
sovereij^n  character.  Such  an  explanatory  amend- 
ment would,  it  is  believed,  forever  terminate  the  ex- 
isting dissensions  and  restore  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  States. 

It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  an  appeal  to 
the  arbiiiament  established  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
would  be  received  with  favor  by  all  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  any  event  it  ought  to  be  tried  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  before  any  of  these  States  shall 
separate  themselves  from  the  Union. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
oflBce,  the  aspect  neither  of  our  foreign  nor  domestic 
affairs  was  at  all  satisfactory.  "We  were  involved  in 
dangerous  complications  witn  several  nations,  and  two 
of  our  territories  were  in  a  state  of  revolution  against 
the  Government.  A  restoration  of  the  African  slave 
trade  had  numerous  and  powerful  advocates.  Unlaw- 
ful military  expeditions  were  countenanced  by  many 
of  our  citizens,  and  wore  suffered,  in  defiance  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  to  escape  from  our  shores, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  the  unoffending 
people  of  neighboring  Republics  with  whom  we  were 
at  peace.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  difficulties, 
we  cxperfenccd  a  revulsion  in  monetary  affairs  soon 
after  my  advent  to  power,  of  unexampled  severity  and 
of  ruinous  consequences  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  country.  When  we  take  a  retrospect  of  what  was 
then  our  condition,  and  contrast  this  with  its  material 
prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  late  Presidential  election, 
wc  have  abundant  reason  to  return  our  grateful  thanks 
to  that  merciful  Providence  which  has  never  forsaken 
us  as  a  nation  in  all  our  past  trials. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  Message,  re- 
ferring to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
and  containing  nothing  of  interest  touching  the 
events  of  the  year  1861,  is  omitte 

Message  on  the  condition  ofthecountry  transmit- 
ted to  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature 
on  January  Sth,  1861,  by  President  Buchanan, 

To  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Repre9entatiTes  : 
Ai  the  opening  of  your  present  session  I  called  your 

attention  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  e'xist- 

ence  of  the  Union.    I  expressed  my  opinion  freely  con- 
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eeming  the  orizinal  causes  of  those  dansen,  and  rec- 
omznended  such  measures  as  I  believed  would  hare 
the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  country,  and  saving  it 
firom  the  peril  in  which  it  had  been'  needlessly  and 
most  unfortunately  involved. 

Those  opinions  and  recommendations  I  do  not  pro- 
pose now  to  repeat.  Mr  own  convictions  upon  the 
whole  subject  remain  uncoanged. 

The  tact  that  a  great  calamity  was  impending  over 
the  nation  was  even  at  that  time  acknowled^d  by 
every  inteiligent  citizen.  It  had  already  made  itself 
felt  tbroaghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  necessary  consequences  of  the  alarm  thus  pro- 
duced were  most  deplorable.  The  imports  fell  off  with 
a  rapidity  never  known  before,  except  in  time  of  war, 
in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce;  the  Treasury 
was  unexpectedly  left  without  the  means  which  it  had 
reasonably  counted  upon  to  meet  the  public  engage- 
ments ;  trade  was  panUyzed ;  manufactures  were  stop- 
ped ;  the  best  public  securities  suddenly  sunk  in  the 
market;  every  species  of  property  depreciated  more 
or  less;  and  thousands  of  poor  mcn^  who  depended 
VDOQ  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  were  tarn- 
ea  out  of  employment. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  yon  any 
information  upon  the  state  of  the  Union  wnioh  is  more 
satisfactory  than  what  I  was  then  obliged  to  communi- 
cate. On  the  contrary,  matters  are  still  worse  at  pres- 
ent than  they  then  were.  When  Congress  met,  a 
stroDg  hope  pervaded  the  whole  public  mind  that  some 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  subject  would  Bpee<}^lv  be 
made  by  the  Representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the 
People  which  might  restore  peace  between  the  con- 
fiictin^  sections  of  the  country.  That  hope  has  been 
diminished  by  every  hour  of  delay ;  and,  as  the  pros- 

Sect  of  a  bloodless  settlement  fades  away,  the  public 
istress  becomes  more  and  more  aggravated.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  17th  December  last 
were  advertised  according  to  the  law,  and  that  no  re- 
sponsible bidder  offered  to  take  any  considerable  sum 
at  par  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  twelve  per  cent. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that,  in  a  government 
organized  like  ours,  domestic  strife,  or  even  a  well- 
grounded  foar  of  civil  hostilities,  is  more  destructive 
to  our  public  and  private  interests  than  the  most  for- 
midable foreign  war. 

In  my  Annual  Message  I  expressed  the  conviction, 
which  I  have  long  deliberately  held,  and  which  recent 
reflection  has  only  tended  to  deepen  and  confirm,  that 
no  State  has  a  right  by  its  own  art  to  secede  fW>m  the 
Union,  or  throw  off  its  Federal  obligations  at  pleasure. 
I  also  declared  my  opinion  to  be  that,  even  if  tnat  right 
existed  and  should  be  exercised  by  any  State  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  Executive  Department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  no  authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
recognize  its  validity  by  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  such  State.  Tliis  led  me  no  alternative,  as  the 
chief  Executive  officer  under  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  but  to  collect  the  public  revenues  and 
to  protect  the  public  property,  so  far  as  this  might  be 
practicable  unaer  existing  laws. 

This  is  still  my  purpose.  My  province  is  to  execute, 
and  not  to  make' toe  laws.  It  belongs  to  Congress  ex- 
dosively  to  repeal,  to  modify,  or  to  enlarge  meir  pro- 
yisions  \o  meet  exigencies  as  they  may  occur.  I  pos- 
sess no  dispensing  power. 

I  certainly  had  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war 
upon  any  State ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  tho 
Constitution  has  wisely  withheld  that  power  even  from 
Congress.  But  the  right  and  the  duty  to  use  military 
force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Federal 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and 
against  those  who  assail  the  propeKy  of  the  Federal 
(^vcmment,  is  clear  and  undeniaole. 

But  the  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States 
towards  each  other  has  already  far  transcended  and 
cast  in  the  shade  the  ordinary  Executive  duties  already 
provided  for  by  law,  and  has  assumed  such  vast  and 
alarming  proportions  as  to  place  the  subject  entirely 
•bove  and  beyond  Executive  control.    The  fact  cannot 


be  disguised  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. In  all  its  various  bearings,  therefore,  I  com- 
mend the  qnestion  to  Congress,  as  the  only  human 
tribunal,  under  Providence,  possessing  the  power  to 
meet  the  existing  emergency.  To  them  exclusively 
belongs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  military  force  in  all  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  and  they  alone  pojvscss  the  power 
to  remove  grievances  wnich  might  lead  to  war,  and  to 
secure  peace  and  union  to  this  distracted  country.  Oq 
them,  and  on  them  alone,  rests  the  reaponsibility. 

The  Union  is  a  sacred  trust  left  by  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers  to  their  descendants,  and  never  did  any 
people  inherit  so  rich  a  legacy.  It  has  rendered  us 
prosperous  in  peace  and  triumphant  in  war.  The  na- 
tional flag  has  floated  in  f^orj  over  every  sea.  Un&er 
its  shadow  American  citizens  have  found  protection 
and  respect  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun.  If  we  de- 
scend to  considerations  of  purely  material  interest, 
when,  in  the  history  of  all  time,  has  a  Confederacy 
been  t>ound  together  by  such  strong  ties  of  mutual  in- 
terest? Each  portion  of  it  is  dependent  on  nil.  and  all 
Xn  each  portion,  for  prosperity  and  domestic  secu- 
,.  Free  trade  throughout  the  whole  supplies  the 
wants  of  one  portion  from  the  productions  of  another, 
and  scatters  wealth  everywhere.  The  great  planting 
and  farming  States  require  the  aid  of  the  commercial 
and  navigating  States  to  send  their  productions  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets,  and  to  furnish  the  naval 
power  to  render  their  transportation  secure  against  all 
nostile  attacks. 

Should  the  Union  perish  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
excitement,  we  have  already  had  a  snd  foretaste  of  tha 
universal  suffering  which  would  result  from  its  destruc- 
tion. The  calamity  would  be  severe  in  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  would  be  quite  as  great,  to  sny  the 
least,  in  the  Southern  ns  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  greatest  aggravation  of  the  evil,  and  that  which 
would  place  us  in  the  most  unfavorable  light  both  be- 
fore the  world  and  posterity,  is,  as  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  the  secession  movement  has  been  chiefly 
based  upon  a  misapprehension  at  the  South  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  in  several  of  the  Northern 
States.  Let  the  Question  be  transferred  from  political 
assemblies  to  the  oallot-box,  and  the  people  themselves 
would  speedily  redress  the  serious  grievances  which 
the  South  have  suffered.  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  let 
the  trial  be  made  before  we  plunge  into  armed  conflict 
upon  the  mere  assumption  tnat  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native. Time  m  a  great  conservative  power.  Let  us 
pause  at  this  momentous  point,  and  afford  tlie  people 
Doth  North  and  South  an  opportunity  for  reflection. 
Would  that  South  Carolina  had  been  convinced  of  this 
truth  before  her  precipitate  action ! 

I  therefore  appeal  tnrough  you  to  the  people  of  the 
country  to  declare  in  their  might  that  the  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved  by  all  constitutional  means.  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  devote  vourselv^^ 
exclusively  to  the  Question  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in'peace.  All  other  questions,  when  compared 
with  this,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  present  is  no 
time  for  palliations.  Action,  prompt  action,  is  re- 
quired. A  delay  in  Congress  to  prescribe  or  to  recom- 
mend a  distinct  and  practical  proposition  for  concilia- 
tion, may  drive  us  to  a  point  from  which  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  recede. 

A  common  ground  on  which  conciliation  and  har- 
mony can  be  produced  is  surely  not  unattainable.  The 
proposition  to  compromise  by  letting  the  North  have 
exclusive  control  of^  the  territory  above  a  ceHain  line, 
and  to  give  Southern  institutions  protection  below  that 
line,  ou^ht  to  receive  universal  approbation.  In  itself, 
indeed.  It  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  when 
the  alternative  is  between  a  reasonable  concession  on 
both  sides,  and  a  destniction  of  the  Union,  it  is  an  im- 
putation upon  the  patriotism  of  Congress  to  assert  that 
its  members  will  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Even  now  the  danger  is  upon  us.  In  several  of  the 
States  which  have  not  seceaed  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
magazines  of  the  United  States  have  been  seized.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  step  which  has  been  taken 
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Bioce  the  oommeocemeiit  of  the  troubles.  This  public 
property  has  been  loos  left  without  garrisons  and 
troops  (or  its  protection,  Decanse  do  person  doubted  its 
security  under  the  flag  of  the  coundr  in  anj  State  of 
the  Union.  Besides,  our  small  arm^  has  scarcely  been 
sufficient  to  guard  our  remote  frontiers  against  Indian 
incursions.  The  seizure  of  this  property,  from  all  ap- 
pearaoces,  has  been  purelj  aggressiye,  and  not  in  re- 
sistance to  any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State  or  States  to 
remain  in  the' Union. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  troubles  I  deter- 
mined that  no  act  of  mine  should  mcrease  the  excite- 
ment in  either  section  of  the  country.  If  the  political 
conflict  were  to  end  in  a  civil  war  it  was  my  deter- 
mined purpose  not  to  commence  it,  nor  even  to  furnish 
an  excuse  for  it  by  any  act  of  this  Government.  My 
opinion  remains  unchanjiped,  that  justice  as  wdl  as 
sound  policy  require  us  still  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  North  and  tho 
South.  Entertaining  this  conviction,  I  refrained  even 
from  sending  ret^nforcements  to  Major  Anderson,  who 
commanded  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  until  an 
absolute  necessity  for  doing  so  should  make  itself  ap- 
parent, lest  it  mi^ht  unjustly  be  regarded  as  a  menace 
of  military  coercion,  and  thus  furnish,  if  not  a  provo- 
cation, at  least  a  pretext  for  an  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  South  Carolina.  No  necessity  for  these  reinforce- 
ments seemed  to  exist  I  was  assured  by  distinguish- 
ed and  upright  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  that  no 
attack  upMon  Major  Anderson  was  intended,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State  authorities,  as 
much  as  it  was  my  own,  to  avoid  the  fatal  consequences 
which  must  eventually  follow  a  military  collision. 

■  And  here  I  deem  it  proper  to  submit  for  your  infor- 
mation the  copies  of  a  communication  dated  28th  De- 
cember, 1860,  addressed  to  me  by  B.  W.  Barnwell, 
J.  U.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr,  **  Commissioners  **  from 
South  Carolina,  .with  the  accompanying  documents, 
and  copies  of  my  answer  thereto,  dated  81st  December. 

In  further  explanation  of  Major  Anderson's  removal 
from  Fort  Moultne  to  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that,  after  my  answer  to  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
missioners, the  War  Department  received  a  letter 
from  that  gallant  officer  dated  on  the  27th  December, 
1860,  the  day  after  this  movement,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

**l  will  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  many  things  con* 
vinced  me  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  designed  to 
proceed  to  a  hostile  act."  (Evidently  referring  to  the 
orders  dated  the  11th  December,  of  the  lato  Secretary 
of  War.)  "  Under  this  impression  I  could  not  hesitate 
that  it  was  my  solemn  duty  to  move  my  command  from 
a  fort  which  we  could  not  probably  nave  held  longer 
than  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  to  this  one,  where  my 
power  of  resistance  is  increased  to  a  very  great  degree.*' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  concluding  part  of, 
these  orders  was  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  small ness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you, 
perhaps,  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  tho  three  forts, 
nut  an  attack  on,  or  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of, 
either  one  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity, and  you  may  then  put  your  command  into  either 
of  them  which  you  may  deem  most  proper,  to  increase 
its  power  of  resistance.  You  are  also  authorized  to 
take  similar  defensive  steps  whenever  you  have  tan- 
gible evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a  hostile  act." 

It  is  said  that  serious  apprehensions  are  to  some 
extent  entertainedj  in  whicu  I  do  not  share,  that  the 
peace  of  this  Dlstnct  may  be  disturbed  before  the  4th 
of  March  next  In  any  event,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
preserve  it,  and  this  duty  shall  be  performed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  remark 
that  I  have  often  warned  my  countrymen  of  the  dan- 
glers which  now  surround  us.  This  may  be  the  last 
time  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  officially.  I  feel  that 
my  duty  has  been  faithfully,  though  it  may  be  imper- 
fectly, performed ;  and,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I 
shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  consciousness  that  I  at 
least  meant  well  for  my  country. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Washikgton,  Janiuny  8, 1861. 


Inadoural  Addkiss  of  Abraham  Lincoln^  mk 

tahing  the  Oath  of  Office  a»  Pretident  of  thu 

United  States,  March  4,  1861. 
reUow-Cttitfent  o/ths  Unii4d  State$  : 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  a&  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly, 
and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by 
the  President  **  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of 
his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to 
discuss  those  matters  of  administration  about  which 
there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  amon^  the  ncople  of 
the  Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  or  a  Ilepab- 
lican  Administration  their  property  and  their  Msce 
and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There 
has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  tbe  cod- 
trary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their 
inspection.  It  is  fonnd  in  neariy  ail  tbe  published 
speeches  of  him  who  now  addrei»es  you.  I  do  bot 
quote  from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  thit 
"  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  insutution  of  slaveir  in  the  States  where 
it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  sod 
I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Those  who  nominated 
and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I 
had  made  this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  bad 
never^  recanted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they 
placea  in  tbe  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  lav 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  aod  emphatic  reso- 
lution which  I  now  read : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  tbe 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  eadi 
State,  to  order  and  coptrol  its  own  domestic  iostita- 
tions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is 
essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  tbe  perfec- 
tion and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and 
we  denounce  tbe  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that 
the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to 
be  in  any  wise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which, 
consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States, 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  canse— as 
cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up 
of  fujfitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now 
read  is  as  plainljr  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any 
other  of  its  provisions : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of 
what  wo  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  tbe 
law-giver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  sweir 
their  support  to  the  whole  Constitution — ^to  this  pro- 
vision as  much  as  any  other.  To  the  proposition,  tnen, 
that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  ibis 
clause,  "  shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unani- 
mous. Now,  if  they  would  make  the  efibrt  in  good 
temper,  could  they  not,  with  neariy  equal  onanimi^. 
frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good 
that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
clause  should  be  enforced  by  National  or  by  Stste 
authority;  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a  veiy 
material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can 
be  of  but  little  conseouenoe  to  him,  or  to  others,  by 
which  authori^  it  is  done.    And  should  any  one,  u 
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toy  case,  be  content  that  hiB  oath  shall  go  unkept.  on 
a  mere  unsubstantial  conirorerey  as  to  aovr  it  shall  be 
kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  aubjeet,  ought  not  all 
the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  ciyilized  and  hu- 
mane jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  freo 
man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave  ?  And 
might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by 
hw  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause  m  the  Gonstitu- 
tioD  which  guarantees  that  "  the  citixens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
ciuzeos  in  the  several  States  "  ? 

1  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reser- 
vations, and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constito- 
tioo  or  laws  by  any  hypocritical  rules.  And  while  I 
,  do  Doi  chooee  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Con- 
gress as  proper  to  be  enfon^,  I  do  suggest  that  it 
will  be  much  safer  for  all.  both  in  official  and  private 
stations,  to  oonfonn  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which 
stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting 
to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  uocousti- 
tutiooaL 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration 
of  a  President  under  our  National  Constitution.  Dur- 
ing thai  period,  fifteen  different  and  greatly  distin- 
futsfaed  citizens  have,  in  succession,  atmiinistered  the 
xecative  branch  of  the  Government.  They  have 
conducted  it  throdgh  many  perils,  and  generally  with 
great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  Tor  precedent, 
I  noir  enter  anon  the  same  task  for  the  hriei  constitu- 
tiooal  term  or  four  years,  under  frrejit  and  peculiar 
difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  here- 
tofore only  menooca,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  bold  ttliU,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these.  States  is  per- 
petual. Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the 
fuodamentnl  law  of  all  National  €lovemmeuts.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  no  Government  proper  ever  had  a 
provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination. 
CoDtinoe  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our 
National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  for- 
ever—it being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by 
some  action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of 
contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  un- 
made by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One 
party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to 
spesk:  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  re- 
scind U? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find 
the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union 
is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union 
itself  The  Union  is  much  older  than  toe  Constitution. 
It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association 
in  1774.  It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Decla- 
ration  of  Independence  in  177G.  It  was  further  matured, 
and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  express- 
Iv  plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederatiou  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in 
1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and 
establishing  the  Constitution  was  '*  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union." 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part 
only,  of  the  States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the  l)nion  is 
less  perfect  than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost 
the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its 
own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ; 
that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally 
void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence,  within  any  State  or 
States,  ajptinst  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are 
insurrectionary  or  revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Consti- 
tution itselfexpressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 
sf  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States. 
Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my 
(art;  and  I  aholl  perform  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  un- 


less my  riehtful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  (ne  requisite  means,  or,  in  some  authorita- 
tive manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend 
and  maintain  itself. 

In  doinff  this  there  need  bo  no  blood  jibed  or  vio- 
lence; and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  bo  forced 
upon  the  notional  authority,    The  power  confided  to 


be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  w'ill  be  no  inva- 
sion, no  usmg  of  force  against  or  an)ong  the  people 
anywhere.  Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in 
any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as 
to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object. 
While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly 
impracticable  with  all,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for 
the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished in  all  parts  of  tne  Union.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect 
security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and 
reflection.  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed, 
unless  current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every  case 
ond  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a 
view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  orthe  national 
troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies 
and  affections. 

That  tliere  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are 

glad  of  nnjr  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor 
eny  ;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to 
them.  To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union, 
may  I  not  speak  ? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  de- 
stniction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits, 
its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard 
BO  desperate  a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that 
any  portion  of  the  ills  yon  fly  from  have  no  real  exist- 
ence ?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are 
greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from— will  you 
risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  consti- 
tutional right9  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has 
been  denied  ?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audaci- 
ty of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  n  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any 
clearly  written  constitutionol  right,  it  nii^ht,  in  a  moral 
point'of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly  would  if 
such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are 
so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  nega- 
tions, guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution, 
that  controversies  never  arise  concerning  tliem.  But 
no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision 
specifically  applicable  to  every  question  which  may 
occur  in  practical  administration.  No  foresight  can 
anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length 
contain,  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  National 
or  by  State  authority?  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  May  Confess  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories  ?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitu- 
tional controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into 
majorities  and  minorities.    If  the  minority  will  not 
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acquiesce  the  majority  must,  or  the  Gorernment  must 
cease.  There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing 
the  Government  is  acquiescence  on  one  side  or  tbo 
other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn, 
will  divide  and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own 
will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to 
be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instance,  why 
may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  por- 
tions of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to  seciede  from 
it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  a  now  Union,  as  to  produce  harmo- 
ny only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence 
of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional checks  and  limitations,  and  always  changing 
easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  onlv  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people. 
Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  flv  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible;  the  rulo 
of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement^  is  wholly 
inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  princi- 
ple, anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is 
eft 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that 
constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must 
be  binding,  in  anv  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as 
to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled 
to  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel 
cases  by  all  otner  departments  of  the  Government. 
And  wiiilc  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision 
may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  with 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  never  become 
a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same 
time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy 
of  the  Government  upon  vital  questions,  affecting  the 
whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions 
the  people  will  have  ceasea  to  bo  their  own  rulers, 
having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  thisview  any  assault  upon  the  Court 
of  the  Judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not 
shrink  to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  ttiem, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their 
decisions  to  political  purposes.  One^section  of  our 
countn'  believes  slavery  is  right^  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended, while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought 
not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law 
can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  bw  itself.  The 
gXesit  body  of  ine  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obliga- 
tion in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This, 
I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be 
worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sections 
than  before.  The  foreign  slave  trade,  now  imperfectly 
suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived  without  re- 
striction in  one  section  ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now 
only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered 
at  all,  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  wo  cannot  separate.  We  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor 
build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  omer ;  but  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but 
remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable 
or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  t«  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous 
or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before? 
Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  Biake 


laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  IkitLfbDy  enforced  be 
tween  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Sopposc 
you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and  when, 
after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either, 
yon  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to 
terms  of  intercourse,  are  a^n  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  mstitutions,  l>ek>Dg8  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it  Whenever  they  shall  grow 
weary  of  the  existing  Goyemment,  they  can  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revo< 
lutionary  right  to  dismemt>er  or  overthrow  it.  I  can- 
not be  i^orant  of  the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  nat- 
riotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the  National  Goo- 
stitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  recomroeodatkn 
of  amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  aotboritr 
of  the  people  over  the  whole  subje«»t,  to  be  exercised, 
in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances, 
favor  rather  than  oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being 
afforded  the  people  to  act  upon  it.  Twill  venture  to 
add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems  preierable, 
in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to 
take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by  oUiers,  not 
especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might 
not  be  precisely  sacb  as  they  would  wish  to  either  ac- 
cept  or  refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed  ameodmeot 
to  the  Constitution— which  amendment,  however,  I 
have  not  seen— has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  including  that  of 
persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of 
what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  now  to  be  implied  constitn- 
tional  taw,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  ex- 
press and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derires  all  his  authority  from 
the  people,  and  tney  have  conferred  none  upon  bim  to 
fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
tliemselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose;  but  the 
Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  His 
dutj  is  to  administer  the  present  Government,  as  it 
came  to  bis  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  hf 
him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  tin 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people  t  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  woria  ?  In  our  present  differences 
is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right!  If 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  trow 
and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yoors 
of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely 
prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  rramo  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  the  sahie  people  have  wiselv  given  their  puWic 
servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and  have,  with 
equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to 
their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the 
people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  Adminis- 
tration, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  fi>"y»^*J 
very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon 
this  whole  subject  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of 
you,  m  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by 
taking  time ;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by 
it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still  have  the 
old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  »€n«*J.^^ 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while 
the  new  Administration  will  have  no  immediate  power, 
if  it  would,  to  chanare  either.  If  it  were  admitted  thai 
you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  ui  the  dw 
pute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipiwie 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  vat  fof»*^^°  J*^ 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  aqjust,  in  the  besi 
way,  all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countiyawo, 
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sncl  Dot  In  mine,  is  the  momentous  issne  of  civil  war. 
Tb«  Govern meot  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  hare 
no  contiict  without  being  jourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
Government,  while  1  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  **  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loth  to  clase.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
"We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  bat- 
tle-lield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  livins  heart  and 
hearth-stone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  sure- 
ly they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


Message  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  Firsts  or 
Extra  Session  of  the  S7th  Congress.  July  4, 
1861. 

F^lcfic-CitixeM  of  (hs  Senate  <nd 

Jtfoitse  of  ReprtunUxtitts  : 

HariniB^been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
as  authonzed  by  the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not 
called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of  legislation. 

At  the  b^inniug  of  the  present  presidential  term, 
four  montliB  ago,  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  found  to  be  generally  suspended  within  the 
several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  ond  Florida,  cjccepting  only 
those  of  the  Post-Office  Department 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, custom  houses  and  the  like,  including  the  mov- 
able and  stationary  property  in  and  about  them,  had 
been  seized,  and  were  neld  in  open  hostility  to  this 
Government,  excepting  onlv  Forts  Pickens,  Tavlor, 
and  Jefferson,  on  and  near  tne  Florida  coast,  and  ^Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina.  The 
Ibrts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition, 
new  ones  had  been  built,  and  armed  forces  had  been 
organized  and  were  organizing,  all  avowedly  with  the 
same  hostile  pnr|>ose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  and  near  these  States  were  either  be- 
siejjed  or  menaced  by  wai'likc  preparations,  and  es- 
pecially Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  surrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  of  its  own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as 
perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  muskets  and  rifles  hod  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used 
against  the  Government.  Accumulations  of  the  public 
revenue,  lying  within  them,  had  been  seized  tor  the 
tome  object.  The  Navv  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
leaving  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immedi- 
ate reach  of  the  drovemmcnt.  Officers  of  the  Federal 
Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in  great  numbers;  and 
of  tliose  resigning,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up 
anns  against  the  Government.  Simultaneously,  and 
in  connection  with  all  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  the 
Federal  Uuion  was  openly  avowed.  In  accordance 
'  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  hnd  been  adopted  in 
each  of  these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectivelv, 
to  be  separated  from  the  National  Union.  A  formula 
for  instituting  a  combined  government  of  these  States 
had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  organization. 
In  the  character  of  Confederate  States,  was  already  in- 
vokiog  recognition,  aid,  and  intervention  from  foreign 
Powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to 
be  an  imperative  duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation  of  such  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was 
made,  and  was  declared  in  the  inaugural  address.  The 
policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceful 
measures  beiore  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  anaproperty  not 
already  wrested  from  the  Government,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on  time,  discussion, 
tod  the  ballot-box.    It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 


mails,  at  Goremment  expense,  to  the  rery  people  wh« 
were  resisting  the  Government ;  ond  it  gave  repeated 
pledges  ogainst  anv  disturbance  to  anjf  of  the  people, 
or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
miglit  constitutionally  and  justitiably  do  in  such  a  case, 
every  thin^  was  forborne,  without  which  it  was  be- 
lieved possible  to  keep  the  Government  on  foot. 

On  the  6th  of  Marcn,  (the  present  incumbent's  first 
full  day  in  oflice,)  a  letter  of  Major  Anderson,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th 
of  March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands. 
This  letter  expressed  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
writer,  that  retnforcements  could  not  be  thrown  into 
that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  limited  supply  of  provi^^ions,  and  with  a 
view  of  holding  possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of 
less  than  twenty  thousand  good  and  well-disciplined 
men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  oHicers 
of  his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  subject 
were  made  enclosures  of  Major  Anderson's  letter.  The 
whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieutenant-General 
Scott,  who  at  once  concurred  with  Major  Anderson  in 
opinion.  On  reflection,  however,  he  took  full  time, 
consulting  with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  ana 
the  navy ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  came  reluctant- 
ly, but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 
He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient 
force  was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Government,  or 
could  be  raised  and  brought  to  the  ground  within  the 
time  when  the  provisions  in  the  tort  would  be  ex- 
hausted. In  a  purely  militar^r  point  of  view,  this  re- 
duced the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to 
the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  garrison  safely  out  of 
the  fort 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that 
position,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  utterly 
ruinous ;  that  the  necessity  under  which  it  was  to  be 
done  would  not  be  ftilly  understood  ;  that  by  many  it 
would  be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ; 
that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  co  far  to  insure 
to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad;  that,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  our  national  destruction  consummated.  This 
could  not  be  allowed.  Starvation  was  not  yet  upon 
the  garrison ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort  Pickens 
might  be  reinforced.  This  last  would  be  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  policy,  and  would  better  enable  the  country 
to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  as  a  military 
necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brook- 
lyn into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by 
land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and  slower  route  by 
sea.  The  first  retuni  news  from  the  order  was  re- 
ceived just  one  week  before  the  full  of  Fort  Sumter. 
The  news  itself  was  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  qva^i  armistice 
of  the  late  Administration,  (and  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  present  Administration,  up  to  the  time  the 
order  was  despatched,  had  only  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tain rumors  to  fix  attention.)  had  refused  to  land  the 
troops.  To  now  ret'nforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis 
would  bo  reached  at  Fort  Sumter  was  impossible — 
rendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions  in 
the  latter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a 
conjuncture,  the  Government  bad  a  few  days  before 
commenced  preparing  an  expedition,  as  well  adapted 
as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  strongest  anticipated  case  for 
using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  nouth 
Carolina  that  he  might  expect  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  provision  the  fort;  and  that,  if  the  attempt 
should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to 
throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further 
notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  This  no- 
tice was  accordingly  ffiven ;  wnereunon  the  fort  waa 
attacked  and  bombarded  to  its   fall,  without   even 
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Awaiting    the    uriral   of  the    proTisioning    expe- 
dition. 

It  is  thas  seen  that  the  assaalt  upon  and  reduction 
of  Fort  Sumter  was  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  They  well  knew  that  the 
garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them.    They  knew— they  were  ex- 

Eressly  notified— that  the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few 
rave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison  was  all  which 
would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  them- 
selves, by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more. 
They  knew  that  this  Government  desired  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail  them,  but  merely  to 
maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
Union  from  actual  and  immediate  dissolution— trust- 
iujiC,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to  time,  discussion,  and  the 
ballot-box  for  final  adjustment;  and  they  assailed  and 
reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object— to 
drive  out  the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  thus  force  it  to  immediate  dissolution.  That  this 
was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood;  and 
having  said  to  them  in  the  inaugural  address,  "  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  ag- 
gressors," he  took  pains  not  only  to  keep  this  declara- 
tion good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from  the 
power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should 
not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it  By  the  affair  at  Fort 
Sumter,  with  its  surrounding  circumstances,  that  point 
was  reached.  Then  and  thereby  the  assailants  of  the 
Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun 
in  sight  or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only 
the  iew  in  the  fort,  sent  to  that  harbor  years  before  for 
their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to  give  that  pro- 
tection in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discard- 
ing all  else,  thej  have  forced  upon  the  country  the 
distinct  issue,  "  immediate  dissolution  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these 
United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man 
the  question,  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  de- 
mocracy— a  government  of  the  people  oy  the  same 
people— can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity 
a^^ainst  its  own  domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  ques- 
tion, whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  num- 
bers to  control  administration,  according  to  organic 
law,  in  any  cose,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made 
in  this  case,  or  on  any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily, 
without  any  pretence,  break  up  their  Government,  and 
thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  ns  to  ask,  "  Is  there,  in  all  repub- 
lics, this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness?"  "Must  a 
Government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liber- 
ties of  its  own  people,  ^r  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own 
existence?" 

•So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call 
out  the  war  power  of  the  Government :  and  so  to  re- 
sist force  employed  for  its  destruction,  by  force  for  its 
preservation. 

The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  country 
was  most  gratifying,  surpassing  in  unanimity  and  spirit 
the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Yet  none  of  the  States 
commonly  cmled  slave  States,  except  Delaware,  gave 
a  regiment  through  regular  State  or^nization.  A  few 
regiments  have  been  organized  within  some  others  of 
those  Slates  by  individual  enterprise,  and  received  into 
the  Government  service.  Of  course,  the  seceded  States, 
80  called,  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about 
the  time  of  the  i nan zu ration,)  gave  no  troops  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  border  States,  so  called,  were 
not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them  being  almost 
for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Yir^nia,  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — the  Union  sentiment 
was  nearly  repressed  and  silenced.  The  course  taken 
in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable — perhaps  the 
most  important.  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people 
of  that  State  to  consider  this  very  (|uestion  of  disrupt- 
ing the  Federal  Union,  was  in  session  at  the  capital  of 
Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this  bodv  the 
people  had  chosen  a  large  majority  of  professed  iD^nion 
men.  Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
many  members  of  that  majority  went  over  to  the  orig- 
inal disunion  minority,  and  with  them  adopted  an  or- 


dinance for  withdrawing  the  State  fitni  the  Unioa 
Whether  this  change  was  wrought  by  their  greal 
approval  of  the  aasanlt  upon  Sumter,  or  their  grett 
resentment  at  the  Govemment*8  resistance  to  that  as> 
sault,  is  not  definitely  kndwn.  Although  they  sub- 
mitted the  ordinance  for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  tbe 
people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  somewhat  more  than 
a  month  distant,  the  convention  and  the  Legislature, 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place, J 
with  leading  men  of  the  State,  not  members  of  either, 
immediately  commenced  acting  as  if  the  State  were 
already  out  of  the  Union.  Tbev  paabed  military  prep- 
arations Tigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They 
seized  the  United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  the  navy -yard  at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk.  Tbey  re- 
ceived— perhaps  invited— into  their  State  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  their  wariike  appointments,  from  the 
so-called  seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  tenoporary  alliance  and  codperation  with 
the  so-called  *'  Confederate  Sutes,"  and  sent  members 
to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery ;  and,  finally,  tbey 

{>ermitted  the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  traos- 
erred  to  their  capital  at  Richmond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giaot 
insurrection  to  make  its  nest  within  her  borders ;  and 
this  Government  has  no  choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it 
where  it  finds  it  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as  tbe 
loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection. 
Tnose  loyal  citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  rco* 
ognize  and  protect  as  being  Virgdnia. 

In  the  border  States,  so  call^— in  fact,  the  middle 
States — there  are  those  who  favor  a  policy  which  tbey 
call  "  armed  neutrality :"  that  is,  an  arming  of  those 
States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  wan 
or  the  disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This  woold 
be  disunion  completed.  Figuratively  speakins,  it  would 
be  the  building  of  an  impassable  wall  alone  me  lioeof 
separation— and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one;  for. 
under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  bauds  of 
Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them 
to  the  insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open 
enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off 
the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from 
the  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disuuioo- 
ists  that  which  of  all  things  they  most  desire— feed 
them  well  and  give  them  disunion  without  a  strofligle 
of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Coo- 
atitution,  no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union:  and 
while  very  many  who  have  favored  it  are  doubtless 
loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  injurious  in 
enect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  GoTcmment,  it  moy 
be  stated  that  at  first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five 
thousand  militia ;  and  rapidly  following  this  a  prods* 
mation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  iDsa^ 
rectionary  districts  by  proce^ings  in  the  nature  of  a 
blockade.  So  far  all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal. 
At  this  point  the  insurrectionists  announced  their  pu^ 
pose  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for 
three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  also  for 
large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and  navy.  These 
measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  venturw 
upon  under  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand 
and  a  public  necessity;  trusting  then,  as  now,  that 
Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitotioDal 
competency  of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered 
a  duty  to  authorize  the  commanding  General  in  proper 
cases,  according  to  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  pnv- 
ilege  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses and  forma  of  law,  such  individuals  as  be  raipt 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  This  authonty 
has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparindy. 
Nevertheless,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has 
been  done  under  it  are  Questioned,  and  the  attenuon  of 
the  country  has  been  called  to  the  proposition  that  oo« 
who  is  sworn  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faitbfuUy 
executed  "  should  not  himself  violate  them.    Of  ooursi 
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come  conmderation  was  giren  to  the  questions  of  pow- 
er and  propriety  before  this  matter  was  acted  a{>on. 
Tbe  wfaoie  of  the  laws  which  were  reqaired  to  be  faith- 
fahj  executed  were  beioff  resisted,  and  failing  of  exe- 
cution in  nearly  one-third  of  tbe  States.  Must  they  be 
allowed  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even  had  it  been 
perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  tbe  means  necessary 
to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  ex- 
treme tenderness  of  the  citizen's  libertr,  that  practi- 
cally it  relieres  more  of  the  guilty  than  of  the  innocent, 
should  to  a  rery  limited  extent  be  violated?  To  state 
the^iuestion  more  direcUy :  are  all  the  laws  but  one  to 
so  unexecuted,  and  the  Grovemment  itself  go  to  pieces, 
test  ihhi  one  be  violated  ?  Even  in  such  a  case,  would 
not  tbe  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  Government 
dionld  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disre- 
garding the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But 
It  was  not  believed  that  this  question  was  presented.  It 
was  not  believed  that  any  law  was  violated.  Tbe  pro- 
vision of  tbe  Constitution  that  "the  privilese  of^the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  publie 
safety  may  require  it,"  is  ec^uivalcnt  to  a  provision— is 
a  provision — that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended 
when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
does  require  it.  It  was  decided  that  we  have  a  case 
of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public  safety  does  require 
tho  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
which  was  authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted 
that  Congress,  and  not  the  Executive,  is  vested  with 
this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent  as  to 
whicn  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power;  and  as  the 
provision  was  plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emer- 
gency, it  cannot  be  believed  the  fhimers  of  the  in- 
strument intended  that  in  every  case  the  danjror 
should  run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called 
together ;  the  very  assembling  of  which  might  be  pre- 
Tented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  tbe  rebellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  oficred,  as  an 
opinion,  at  some  length,  will  probably  be  presented  by 
the  Attorney-General.  Whether  there  shall  be  any 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  if  any,  vrbat,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  tbe  better  |udgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so 
extraordinary,  and  so  long-continued,  as  to  lead  some 
foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action  as  if  they  sup- 
posed the  eariy  destruction  of  our  national  Union  was 
]>TobabIe.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Execu- 
tive some  concern,  he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the 
sovereiflcnty  and  rights  of  the  United  States  are  now 
everywhere  practically  respected  by  forei^  Powers; 
and  a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifest- 
ed  throughout  the  world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War, 
and  the  Navy,  will  give  the  information  in  detail 
deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for  your  delibera- 
tion and  action ;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  De- 
partments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to 
communicate  new  facts  considerea  important  for  you 
to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal 
means  for  making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive 
one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the  Government, 
for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men.  and 
1400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth 
of  those  of  proper  n^  within  the  regions  where,  ap- 
parently, all  are  willing  to  engage ;  and  the  sum  is  less 
than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by 
tbe  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt 
of  $H0O,ono,000  now,  is  a  less  ^m  per  head  than  was 
the  debt  of  our  Revolution  wh^  we  came  out  of  that 
struggle;  and  the  money  value  in  the  country  now 
betirs  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then, 
than  does  the  population.  Surely  each  man  has  as 
strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  our  liberties,  as  each 
bad  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to 
the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times  the 
money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from  the  country 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abun- 
dant, and  that  it  needs  only  tbe  hand  of  legislation  to 


give  it  legal  sanction,  and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to 
give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency.  One  of  the 
greatest  perplexities  of  the  Government  is  to  avoid  re- 
ceiving troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a 
word,  the  people  will  save  their  Government  if  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  will  do  its  part  only  indifferently  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  present  movement  at  the  South  be 
called  "  secession,*'  or  "  rebellion."  The  movers,  how- 
ever, will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to  any 
respectable  magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  vio- 
lation of  law.  They  knew  their  people  possessea  as  much 
of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to  law  and  order,  and 
as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  history  and  Gov- 
ernment of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized 
and  patriotic  people.  They  knew  they  could  make  no 
advancement  directly  in  the  teeth  of  these  strong  and 
noble  sentiments.  Accordingly  they  commenced  by 
an  insidious  debauching  of  tbe  public  mind.  They 
invented  an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded, 
was  followed  by  perfectly  logical  steps,  through  all  the 
incidents^  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Union.  The 
sophism  itself  is :  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may,  con- 
sistently with  the  national  Constitution,  and  therefore 
lawfully  and  peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Union  or  of  any  other  State, 
The  little  dipguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to  be 
exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  susar-coated,  thej  have  been 
drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  section  for  mora 
thanthirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they  have  brought 
many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage 
of  men  have  enacted  tbe  farcical  pretence  of  taking 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have  been 
brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of 
its  currency  from  the  assumption  that  there  is  some 
omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy  pertaining  to  a 
State  — to  each  State  of  our  Feaeral  Union.  Our 
States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  re 
served  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution— no 
one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  tbe  Union. 
The  original  ones  paswd  into  the  Union  even  before 
they  cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence;  and 
the  new  ones  each  came  into  the  Union  directly  from 
a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas.  And 
even  Texas,  i**  its  temporary  independence,  was  never 
designated  a  State.  Tne  new  ones  only  took  the  des- 
ignation of  States  on  coming  into  the  Union,  while 
tnat  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  ones  in  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  *•  United 
Colonies  "  were  declared  to  be  "  free  and  independent 
States ;"  but,  even  then,  the  object  plainly  was  not  to 
declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of  the 
Union,  but  directly  the  contrary;  as  their  mutual 
pledge,  and  their  mutual  action,  before,  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The  express  plight- 
ing of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thir- 
teen in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later, 
that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual,  is  most  conclusive. 
Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substance  or  in 
name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  om- 
nipotence of  "Slate  riffht8,'^a8sertingaclaim  of  power 
to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself?  Much  is  said 
about  the '"sovereignty"  of  the  States  j  but  the  word, 
even,  is  not  in  the  national  Constitution;  nor,  as  is 
believed,  in  any  of  tbe  State  constitutions.  What  is 
"sovereignty,"  in  tbe  political  sense  of  the  term? 
Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  com- 
munity, without  a  political  superior  ?  "  Tested  by  this, 
no  one  of  our  States,  except  Texas,  ever  was  a  sov- 
ereignty. And  even  Texas  gave  up  tbe  character  on 
coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledg- 
ed the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitutiout  to  be,  for  her,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  States  have  their  statm  m  the  Union, 
and  they  have  no  other  legal  sUUue,    If  they  break 
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from  this,  they  can  onlj  do  so  affmiost  law  and  by  rer- 
olutioD.  The  Union,  and  not  tnemselves  separately, 
procured  tueir  independence  and  their  liberty.  Uy 
conquest,  or  purchase,  the  Union  |^ave  each  of  them 
whatever  of  independence  or  liberty  it  has.  The  Union 
is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and.  in  fact,  it  created 
them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies 
made  the  Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off 
their  old  dependence  for  them,  and  made  them  Slates, 
such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State 
constitutiou  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  States  framed  their 
constitutions  before  they  entered  the  Union;  never- 
theless, dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  coming 
into  the  Uuion. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and 
rights  reserved  to  them  in  and  by  the  national  Consti- 
tution  ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not  included  all 
conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destruc- 
tive ;  but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the 
world,  at  the  time,  as  governmental  powers ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  power  to  destroy  the  Government  itself  had 
never  been  known  as  a  governmental— as  a  merely  ad- 
ministrative power.  This  relative  matter  of  national 
power  and  State  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than 
the  principle  of  generality  and  locality.  Whatever 
concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — 
to  the  General  Government :  while  whatever  concerns 
onl^  the  State  should  be  leu  cxclusivel)]  to  the  State. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  ori^nal  principle  about  it 
Whether  the  national  Constitution  in  defining  boun- 
daries between  the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with 
exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We  are  all 
bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  IS  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession 
is  consistent  with  the  Constitution — is  lawful  and 
peaceful.  It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any  ex- 
press law  fur  it ;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied 
as  law  which  leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences. 
The  nation  purchased  with  money  the  countries  out 
of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed:  is  it 
just  that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  with- 
out refunding  ?  The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  (in 
the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  millions)  to 
relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes :  is  it  just  that 
she  shall  now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without  mak- 
ing any  return?  The  nation  is  now  in  debt  for 
money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  se- 
ceding States  in  common  with  the  rest:  is  it  just 
either  that  creditors  shall  go  unpaid,  or  the  remain- 
ing States  pay  the  whole?  A  part  of  the  present  na- 
tional debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of 
Texas :  is  it  iust  that  she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part 
of  this  herself? 

Again  :  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another ; 
and  when  all  sliall  have  seceded,  none  is  lefl  to  pay  the 
debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors  ?  Did  we  notifjr 
them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their 
monev?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allow- 
ing the  seceders  to  go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or  to  extort 
terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of 
secessiou.  They  have  assumed  to  make  a  national  Con- 
stitution of  their  own,  in  which,  of  necessity,  they  have 
either  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  secession,  as 
they  insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded 
it,  the^  thereby  admit  that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained  it,  by  their  own 
construction  of  ours  they  show  that,  to  be  consistent, 
thev  must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they 
shall  find  it  the  easiest  way  of  settling  their  debts,  or 
effecting  any  other  selfish  or  unjnst  obiect.  The  prin- 
ciple itself  IS  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no 
Government  am  possibly  endure. 

If  oil  the  States,  save  one,  should  assert  the  power 
to  drive  that  one  out  of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the 
whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would  at  once  deny 
the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the 
Rame  act,  instead  of  being  called  **  driving  the  one 


out,'*  sbonld  be  called  "  the  seceding  of  the  others  trtxm 
that  one,*'  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim 
(0  do ;  unless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightfully  do  what 
the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority,  may  not  right* 
fully  do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound 
on  the  rights  of  minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to 
that  power  which  made  the  Constitution,  and  speaks 
from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  "  We,  the  People." 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is,  to-dav, 
a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  any  Slate, 
except  perhaps  South  Carolina,  in  favor  of  disunion. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one,  of 
the  so-called  seceded  States.  The  contrarj  has  not 
been  demonstrated  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  ventured 
to  attirm  this  even  of  Vir^nia  and  Tennessee ;  for  the 
result  of  an  election  held  in  military  camps,  where  the 
bayonets  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  question  voted  upon, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  demonstrating  popular 
sentiment  At  such  an  election,  all  that  large  class 
who  are  at  once  for  the  Union,  and  against  coercion, 
would  be  coerced  to  vote  against  the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  tiie 
free  institutions  we  enjoy  have  developed  the  powers 
and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole  people,  be- 
yond any  example  in  the  world.  Of  this  we  now  have 
u  striking  and  an  impressive  illustration.  So  Uu^  an 
army  as  the  Government  has  now  on  foot  was  never 
before  known  without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who  had  taken 
his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But  mure  than 
this :  there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members 
one  and  another,  possess  fullpractical  knowledge  of 
all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  whatever  else, 
whether  useful  or  elegant  is  known  in  the  world ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  se- 
lected a  President,  a  Cabinet  a  Congress,  and  perhaps 
a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer  tne  Gov- 
ernment itself!  Nor  do  1  say  this  is  not  true  also  in 
the  anny  of  our  late  friends,  now  adversaries,  in  this 
contest;  but  if  it  is,  so  much  better  the  reason  why 
the  Government  which  has  conferred  such  b-jnefits  on 
both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever, 
in  any  section,  proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  consider,  in  deference  to  what 
principle  it  is  that  he  does  it ;  what  better  he  is  likely 
to  get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  gire^ 
or  Be  intended  to  give,  so  much  of  good  to  the  people? 
There  are  some  foreshadowings  on  this  subject  Oar 
adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations  of  inde- 

Eendence,  in  which,  unlike  the  ffood  old  one,  penned 
y  Jefferson,  thev  omit  the  words,  "  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal.'*  Whj  ?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike 
our  good  old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit 
"  We,  the  People,"  and  substitute,  "  We,  the  demities 
of  the  sovereign  and  independent  States."  "**7^ 
Why  this  deliTOrate  pressing  out  of  view  the  nghts 
of  men  and  the  authority  of  uie  people? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest  On  the  side 
of  the  Union,  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the 
worid  that  form  and  substance  of  government  whow 
leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men ;  to 
lifl  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders ;  to  clear  the 

f>aths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  un- 
ettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 
Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from 
necessity,  this  is  the  leading  ooiect  of  the  Government 
for  whose  existence  we  contena. 

I  am  most  happy  t^ believe  that  the  plain  people 
understand  and  appre^te  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  while  in  this  the  Government's  hour  of  trial,  large 
numbers  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  been 
favored  with  the  oflfices  have  resigned  and  proved  false 
to  the  hand  which  had  pampered  them,  not  one  com- 
mon soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have  de- 
serted his  flag.  . 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remainea 
true,  despite  the  example  of  their  treacherous  asso- 
ciates: but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most  important 
fact  or  all,  it  the  unanimous  finnness  of  the  common 
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toMien  and  cotnmoD  saflors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far 
as  known,  they  have  successfully  resisted  the  traitor- 
ous eflbrts  of  those  whose  commands,  but  an  hour 
before,  thej  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  pa- 
triotic instinct  of  plain  people.  They  understand, 
without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good 
to  them. 

Our  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an 
experiment.  Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already 
settled — the  successful  establishing  and  the  successful 
administering  of  it.  One  still  reniams— its  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to 
orerthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carrv  an  election 
can  also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the 
nzhtful  and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that 
when  ballots  have  fairly  and  constitutionally  decided, 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets ;  that 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  except  to  ballota 
themselves,  at  succeediug  elections.  Such  will  be  a 
great  lesson  of  peace ;  teaching  men  that  what  they 
cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of 
m  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid 
men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Southern  States  after  the  rebellion  shall 
have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  ne  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided 
bv  the  Constitution  ana  the  laws ;  and  that  he  proba- 
bly will  have  no  different  understanding  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively  to  the 
lights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, than  that  expressed  in  the  inaugural  address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  may 
be  administered  for  all,  as  it  was  admmistered  by  the 
men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every  where  nave 
the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  aiid  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It 
is  not  perceived  that,  in  giving  it,  there  is  any  coercion, 
any  conquest,  or  any  siibjugution,  in  any  just  sense  of 
those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides^  and  oil  tlie  States  have 
accepted  the  pi^ovision,  that  "  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
lorm  of  Government."  But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go 
out  of  the  Union,  haviiu^  done  so,  it  may  also  discard 
the  republican  form  or  Government ;  &o  that  to  pre- 
vent its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  means  to  the 
end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned  ^  and 
when  an  end  is  lawful  and  obligatorv,  the  indispen- 
sable means  to  it  arc  also  lawfiil  and  obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive 
found  the  duty  of  employing  tT»c  war  power  in  defence 
of  the  Government  forced  upon  him.  He  could  but 
perform  this  duty,  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the 
Government.  No  compromise  by  public  servants  could 
in  this  case  be  a  cure ;  not  that  compromises  are  not 
often  proper,  but  that  no  popular  Government  can  long 
survive  a  marked  preceaent  that  those  who  carry  an 
election  can  only  save  the  Government  fW)m  immediate 
destruction  by  giving  up  the  main  point  upon  which 
the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own 
deliberate  decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen,  the  Executive  could  not  have 
consented  that  these  institutions  shall  perish ;  much 
less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a 
trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He 
Mi  that  be  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to 
count  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what  mieht  fol- 
low. In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility,  ne  has. 
80  far,  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will 
now,  according  to  your  own  judgment,  perform  yours. 
He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and  vour  action 
may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  faitflful  citizens 
who  have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain 
and  speedy  restoration  to  them,  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile 


and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God, 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 
ABRAHAAi  LINCOLN. 

Message  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress^  December 
Sd,  1861. 

FeOouhCUiasns  qf  ths  SenaU  and 

l/ouM  of  RepreeentaUvea : 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  we 
have  cause  of  great  gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good 
health,  and  most  abundant  harvests 

You  will  not  be  surprij^ed  to  learn  that,  in  the  pecul- 
iar exigencies  of  the  times,  our  intercourse  witn  for- 
eign nations  has  been  attended  with  profound  solici- 
tude, chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domesiic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have, 
during  the  whole  year,  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation  which  endures 
factious  domestic  division,  is  expo.^cd  to  disrespect 
abroad  ;  and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  invoke  foreign  intervention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always 
able  to  resist  the  counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and 
ungenerous  ambition,  although  measures  adopted  un- 
der »uch  influences  seldom  tail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  diJiloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
offered  theVuin  of  our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid 
and  comfort  which  they  Lave  invoked  abroad,  have  re- 
ceived less  patronage  and  encoui'agemcnt  than  they 
probably  expected.  If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the 
insurgents  have  seemed  to  assume,  that  foreign  nations, 
in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  social, andtreaty  ob- 
ligations, would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the  most 
speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  incluaing  especially 
the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those  nations  appear,  as  yet, 
not  to  have  seen  their  wav  to  their  object  more  direct- 
ly, or  clearly,  through  tne  destruction,  than  through 
the  preservation,  of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to 
believe  that  foreign  nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher 
principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  argument 
could  DC  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their 
aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  re- 
bellion, than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for 
exciting  foreign  nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  is  the  embarrassment  of  commerce. 
Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably,  saw  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our 
foreign,  as  our  domestic  commerce.  They  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for  disunion  pro- 
duces the  existing  difficulty;  and  that  one  strong  na- 
tion promises  more  durable  peace,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive, valuable,  and  reliable  commerce,  than  can  the 
same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with 
foreign  States ;  because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes 
or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of  our  country,  and  tho 
stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  not  upon 
them,  but  on  the  lojjalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  people.  The  correspondence 
itself,  with  the  usual  reservations,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  prac- 
tised prudence  and  liberality  towards  foreign  powers, 
averting  causes  of  irritation ;  and  with  tiimness  main- 
taining our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every 
other  State,  foreign  dangers  necessarily  attend  domes- 
tic difficulties,  I  recommend  that  adequate  and  ample 
measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  de- 
fences on  every  side.  While,  under  this  general  rec- 
ommendation, provision  for  defending  our  sea-coast 
line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  1  also,  in  the  same 
connection,  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great 
lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications 
and  depots  of  arms  and  munitions,  with  harbor  and 
navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  points 
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npon  these,  would  be  of  grett  importance  to  the  i 
tiona]  defence  and  preserration.    I  ask  attention  to  t 


na- 
I  preserration.  1  ask  attention  to  the 
Tiews  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in  his  report, 
upon  the  same  general  subject 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  should 
be  connected,  with  Kentucky,  and  other  faithful  parts 
of  the  Union,  by  railroad.  I  therefore  recommend,  as 
a  military  measure,  that  Ck)ngre8S  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  road  as  speedily  as  possible.  Ken- 
tucky no  doubt  will  cooperate,  and  through  her  legis- 
lature make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  hue. 
The  northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  existing 
railroad ;  and  whether  the  route  shall  be  from  Lexing- 
ton, or  Nicholasrille,  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from 
Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee  line,  in  the  direction  of 
Knoxrillc,  or  on  some  still  different  line,  can  easily  be 
determined.  Kentucky  and  the  Oeneral  Government 
codperating,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time ;  and  when  done,  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  pres- 
ent usefulness,  but  also  a  raluable  permanent  improve- 
ment, worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of 
commerce,  and  having  no  grave  political  importance, 
have  been  ne^tiated,  and^wili  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  their  consideration. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  induce  some  of  the  com- 
mercial powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the 
rigor  of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstruc- 
tions from  the  way  of  this  humane  reform,  except 
such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental  oc- 
currence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between 
her  Britannic  Majest/s  Minister  accredited  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  ^cretary  of  State,  relative  to  the 
detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire,  in  June  last, 
by  the  Cnited  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  a 
supposed  breach  of  the  blockade.  As  this  detention 
was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehension  of  the 
facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit 
no  belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict  right,  as  sanc- 
tioned Of  public  law,  I  recommend  that  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  which  will  prob- 
ably remain  arter  satisfying  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  act  of  the  8d  of  March,  1859. 
If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  cany 
that  recommendation  into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that 
authority  be  friven  for  investing  the  principal,  over 
the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  too,  in  good  secu- 
rities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely 
to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course  of  our  extensive  tradfe 
with  that  Empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  instruct  the  commanders  of 
suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against,  and  to 
capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in 
a  single  mstance  only.  For  the  more  effectual  protec- 
tion of  our  extensive  and  valuable  commerce,  in  the 
eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  would 
also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sail- 
ing vessels  to  recapture  any  prizes  which  pirates  may 
make  of  United  States  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and 
the  consular  courts,  now  established  by  law  in  east- 
em  countries,  to  adjudicate  the  cases,  in  the  event 
that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere 
longer  in  withholding  our  recogpiition  of  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  I  am  un- 
able to  discern  it.  I^nwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without  the  approba- 
tion of  Congress,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
expediency  of  an  appropriation  for  maintaining  a 
charge  d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  States.  It 
does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial 


advantages  might  be  secured  by  favorable  treaties 
with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  your  adjournment  have  been 
conducted  witn  signal  success.  The  patriotism  of  the 
people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
the  laree  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies. 
Much  of  the  national  loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens 
of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence  in  their 
country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliverance 
from  present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribnte  to 
the  support  of  the  Government  the  whole  of  tbesr 
limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes  peculiar  ob- 
ligations to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in 
action. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  fyt 
the  financial  year  endine  on  the  80th  June,  1861,  was 
eighty-six  million  eight  nundred  and  thirty -five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  public  debt,  were  eighty -four 
million  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tiousand  eight 
hundred  and  thiri^r-four  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents: 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  July,  or 
two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
sixty-five  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  For  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  financial  jear,  ending  on  the  30th  September, 
1861,  the  receipts  m>m  all  sources,  including  the  bal- 
ance of  1st  of  July,  were  one  hundred  and  two  million 
five  hundred  and  thirty- two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  and  the  expenses 
ninety-eight  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  nine 
cents;  leaving  a  balance,  on  the  Istof  October,  1S61. 
of  four  million  two  hundred  and  ninety -two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  and  for  the  financial  year  1868,  together  with  his 
views  of  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  demands 
contemplated  by  them,  will  bo  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  expenditures  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
bellion are  not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Inya!  peo- 
ple, and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has 
thus  far  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to 
sustain  it  till  peace  and  union  shall  again  bless  the 
land. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  information  respecting  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in  view 
an  increase  of  its  efficiency,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his  care. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  exceeds  the  force 
which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  thase  portions  of  his  report 
which  make  allusion  to  the  creditable  degree  of  disd- 

f>line  already  attained  by  our  troops,  and  to  the  excel- 
ent  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  army. 

The  recommendation  of  the  SecretaryYor  an  con- 
ization of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis,  is  a  suQect 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country, 
and  is  commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  large  addition  to  the  regular  army,  in  connection 
with  the  defection  that  has  so  considerably  diminished 
the  number  of  its  otficers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to 
his  recommendation  for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets 
to  the  greatest  capacity  of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presume,  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  chaplains  for  hospitals  occupied  by  volun- 
teers. This  subject  was  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I 
was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  copy 
of  which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to 
each  of  the  persons,  and  at  the  dates  respectively 
named  and  stated  in  a  schedule,  containing  also  the 
form  of  the  letter,  marked  A,  and  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

These  gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the 
duties  designated  at  the  times  respectively  stated  in 
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tbe  schedule,  and  have  labored  faithfully  therein  ever 
since.  1  therefore  recommend  that  thej  be  compen- 
sated at  tbe  same  rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I 
further  suggest  that  sreneral  provision  be  made  for 
chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regi- 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  in 
detail  the  operations  of  that  branch  of  the  serrice,  the 
activity  ana  energy  which  have  characterized  its  ad- 
ministration, and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  addi- 
tions, by  construction  and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and  brought  into  ser- 
vice since  our  difficulties  commenced.. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  sanadrons 
larger  than  ever  before  assembled  under  our  nag  have 
been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds  which  have  in- 
creased oar  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  tbe  Secretary  for  a  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  nary,  by  introducing  additional  grades  in  the 
service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  nnsatis- 
fectory,  and  the  suggestions  submitted  by  the  depart- 
ment will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel 
and  Mcf^an,  and  one  by  the  resignation  of  Justice 
Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  miiking  nominations 
to  fill  these  vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now 
state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges  resided  within  the 
States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not 
now  serve  upon  their  circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most 
competent  men  there  probably  would  not  take  tbe  per- 
sonal hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the 
supreme  bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all 
the  appointments  northward,  thus  dis^ling  myself 
from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the  return  of  peace; 
although  I  may  remark  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not, 
with  reference  to  territory  and  population,  be  unjust 

During  tbe  long  and  brilliant  jimicial  career  of  Judge 
McLean  nis  circuit  grew  into  an  empire — altogether 
too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give  the  courts  therein 
more  than  a  nominal  attendance— rising  in  population 
from  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
and  eighteen,  in  1830,  to  six  million  one  hundred  and 
fiftv-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five,  in  1860. 

I^esides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our 
present  judicial  system.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  in- 
tended, the  system  requires  that  all  the  States  shall  be 
accommodated  with  circuit  courts,  attended  by  supreme 
judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon  have 
never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can  this  well  be  rem- 
edied without  a  change  of  the  system;  because  tbe 
adding  of  iudges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the 
accommodfation  of  all  parts  of  the  country  with  circuit 
courts,  would  create  a  court  altogether  too  numerous 
for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be 
one,  will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union. 
Circuit  courts  are  useful,  or  they  are  not  useful.  If 
useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  thertn ;  if  not  useful, 
no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided  for 
all,  or  abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I 
think,  would  be  an  improvement  upon  our  present 
system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of  convenient  num- 
lier  in  every  event  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country 
be  divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme 
judges  to  serve  in  a  number  of  them  corresponding  to 
weir  own  number,  and  independent  circuit  judges  be 
provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  supreme 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit 
judges  provided  for  all  the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dis- 
pense with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving  tbe  judi- 
cial functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  in- 
dependent Supreme  Court. 
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I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  considemtion  of 
Congress  the  present  condition  of  the  stntute  laws, 
with  the  hope  tnat  Congress  will  be  able  to  find  nn  easy 
remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
administration  of  them.  Since  the  organization  of  tho 
<jU>vemment,  Congress  has  enacted  some  five  thousand 
acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely  printed  page!«,  and  are  scattered 
through  many  volumes.  Many  of  these  acts  have  been 
drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  caution,  so  that 
their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  for  even  the  best  informed 
persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute  law 
really  is. 

It  teems  to  mo  very  important  that  the  statute  laws 
should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  possible, 
and  be  reduced  to  as  smoll  a  compass  as  may  consist 
with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well 
done,  would,  1  think,  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  tbe  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accesjsible  and 
intellij^iole  form,  the  laws  which  so  deeply  concern 
their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  respect, 
that  all  the  acts  of  rongress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  per- 
manent and  general  nature,  might  be  revised  and  re- 
written, so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (orj  at 
most,  two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size. 
And  I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  to  consider 
of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  sugj^estion  t}e  approved,  to 
devise  socn  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most 
proper  for  tbe  attainment  of  tbe  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present 
insurrection  is  the  entire  suppression,  in  many  places, 
of  all  the  ordinary  means  of^adminlstering  civ'il  justice 
by  the  officers,  and  in  tbe  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  tbe  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent 
States ;  and  as  our  armies  advance  upon  and  take  pos- 
session of  parts  of  those  States,  the  practical  evil  be- 
comes more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers 
to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  lawful  claims  against  citizens  of 
the  insurgent  States;  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated 
it  as  high  as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large 
part,  from  insurgents  in  open  rebellion  to  loyal  citizens 
who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently 
solicited  to  establish,  by  military  power,  courts  to  ad- 
minister summary  justice  in  such  cases.  I  have  thus 
far  declined  to  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that 
the  end  proposed — the  collection  of  the  debts — was 
just  and  right  in  itself,  but  because  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  the 
unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  tho  powers  of  Con- 
gress I  suppose  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion, 
and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress, 
with  tbe  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent 
States  and  Territories  as  may  be  under  the  control  of 
this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary  return  to 
allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms : 
this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but 
a  temporary  substitute,  and  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
ordinary  courts  can  be  reestablished  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means 
should  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  against  the  Government,  especially  in  view  of 
their  increased  number  by  reason  o#the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice 
against  itself,  in  favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  aommister 
the  same  between  private  individuals.  The  investiga- 
tion and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature  belong 
to  the  judicial  department ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  attention  of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually 
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engaged,  for  lome  time  to  come,  with  great  national 
questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organization  of  the 
court  of  claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness from  the  halls  of  Congress ;  but  while  the  court 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  valuable  means  of 
investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject ofiu  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its 
judgments  final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  dang;er, 
of  the  subject,  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration 
whether  this  power  of  making  judgments  final  may  not 
properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  the  rignt  of 
appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
Bueh  other  provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown 
to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the  following  being  a  summary  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1861,  including  the  annual  permanent 
appropriation  of  seven  hundrra  thousand  dollars  fur 
the  transportation  of  "  free  mail  matter,"  was  nine  mill- 
ion forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  being  about  two  per  cent  less 
than  the  revenue  for  13<30. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred 
and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars 
and  eleven  cents,  showing  a  decrease  of  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the 
revenue  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  four  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
aixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1363, 
is  estimated  at  an  increase  oi  four  per  cent,  on  that  of 
1861,  making  eight  million  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  toe 
eaminffs  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz. : 
aeven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  nine  million 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at 
twelve  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  deficiency  of  three 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
be  supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
manent appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the 
extension  of  this  district  across  the  Potomac  River,  at 
the  time  of  establishing  the  capital  here^  was  eminently 
wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia 
was  unwise  and  dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  expediency  of  regaining  that  part  of  the 
district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  business  pertaining  to 
that  department  The  depressing;  influences  of  the 
insurrection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations 
of  tlie  Patent  and  General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  past 
year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  system 
only  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  sales 
have  been  entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern  States, 
while  the  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  labor 
to  military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the 
new  SUtes  and  Territories  of  the  Northwest 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in 
nine  months  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ren- 
dering a  large  reduction  of  the  force  employed  neces- 
sary to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  u|H>n  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely 
increased  by  the  insurrection.  Numerous  applications 
for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casualties  of  the  existing 
war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  muny  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls, 
and  in  receipt  of  the  bounty  of  tne  Government,  are  in 
the  ranks  or  the  insurgent  army,  or  giving  them  aid 


and  comfort  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  direct- 
ed a  suspension  of  Uie  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such 
persons  upon  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend 
that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to  cause  the  names 
of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection, 
especially  in  the  Southern  superintendency  and  in  that 
of  r«ew  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and 
Arkansas.  The  agenU  of  the  United  States  appointed 
since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  superintendency  have 
been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  noost  of 
those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused 
the  insurrectionary  cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  aj^nts  by  virtue  of  commissions  from  the 
insurrectionists.  Itnas  been  stated  in  the  public  press 
that  a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as 
a  military  force,  and  are  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
insurgents.  Although  the  Government  has  no  official 
information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  writ- 
ten to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several 
prominent  chiefs,  giving  assurance  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed 
that  upon  the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  the  Indians  will  readily  cease  all  hostile 
demonstrations,  and  resume  their  former  relations  to 
the  (jovernment. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the 
nation,  has  not  a  department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a 
clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Government. 
While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  inde- 
pendent in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  ex- 
torted more  from  the  Government,  I  respectfully  ask 
Con^ss  to  consider  whether  something  more  cannot 
be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture, commerce^  and  manufiictures,  would  present 
a  fund  of  information  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
country.  While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  an  agncultuml  and  statistical 
bureau  might  profitably  he  organized. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade  has  been  confided  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject  of  gratulation  that 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  suppression 
of  this  inhuman  traffic  have  been  recently  attended 
with  unusual  success.  Five  vessels  being  fitted  oat 
for  the  slave  trade  have  been  seized  and  condemned. 
Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one 
person  in  equipping  a*  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been 
convicted  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of 
Africans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the 
highest  grade  of  offence  under  our  laws,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Daketah,  and  Nevada, 
created  h^  the  last  Congress,  have  been  organized,  and 
civil  administration  has  been  inaugurated  therein  un- 
der auspices  especially  gratifying,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in 
some  of  these  new  countries  when  the  Federal  officers 
arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories, 
with  the  security  and  protection  afforded  by  oi^ganized 
government,  will  doubtless  invite  to  them  a  large  im- 
migration when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
country  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the  res- 
olutions of  the  le^lature  of  Colorado,  which  evidence 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  So 
far  tne  authonty  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld 
in  all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the 
future.  I  commend  their  interests  and  defence  to  the 
enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of  much  suffering  uid 
sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  oyeriook 
their  just  claims  upon  the  Government. 
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At  jouT  late  session  a  JoiDt  resolution  was  adopted 
SDthoriziog  the  President  to  take  measures  for  focil- 
itatins  a  proper  representation  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year 
1S62.  I  regret  to  say  I  hare  been  unable  to  give  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  subject — a  subject  at  once  so 
interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimatelv 
conncctea  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world. 
Through  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Interior  a 
plan  or  srstem  has  been  devised,  and  partly  matured, 
and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtne  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
•*  An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary 
purposM,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  the  legal  claims 
of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  certain 
other  persons  have  become  forfeited ;  and  numbers  of 
the  latter,  thus  liberated,  are  already  dependent  on  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way. 
Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  States 
will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benetit  re- 
spectively, and  by  operation  of  which  persons  of  the 
same  class  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for  disposal.  In 
such  case  I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  ac- 
cepting such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to 
some  mode  of  valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tantOy  of  direct 
taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be  agreed  on  with 
such  States  respectively ;  that  such  persons,  on  such 
acceptance  by  Uie  General  Government,  be  at  once 
deemed  free ;  and  that,  hi  any  event,  steps  be  taken 
for  colonizing  both  classes,  (or  the  one  first  mentioned, 
if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence,)  at 
some  place  or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider^  too,  whether  the  free 
colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  could  not, 
80  far  as  iudlvldnala  may  desire,  be  included  in  such 
colonization. 

To  cany  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve 
the  acquinng  of  tcmtoiy,  and  also  the  appropriation 
<A  mone^  beyond  that  to  be  expended  in  the  territorial 
acquisition.  Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with 
us.  Tne  power  was  questinned  at  first  by  Mr.  Jeflbr- 
son,  who,  nowever,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  yield- 
ed his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men,  this  measure 
cfiTects  that  object ;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men 
leaves  additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or 
coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson^  however,  placed  the  im- 
portance of  procuring  I^uisiana  more  on  political  and 
commerciiU  grounds  tnan  on  providing  room  for  popu- 
lation. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  with  the  acquisition  of  territory,  does 
not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute  necessity— that, 
without  wnich  the  Government  itself  cannot  be  per- 
petuated ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  holicy  to  be 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been 
anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  re- 
morseless revolutionary  struggle.  I  have,  therefore, 
in  every  case,  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primar;^  object  of  the 
contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are 
»ot  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate 
action  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  adhered 
to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  bv  the  insurgents,  in- 
stead of  putting  in  force,  by  proclamation,  the  law  of 
Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those 
ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
the  obligations  of  law,  instead  of  transcending,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon 
the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will 
be  duly  considered.  The  Uuion  must  be  preserved  ; 
snd  hence,  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed. 


We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radical 
and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as 
well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  tne  beginning  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late 
special  session,  were  both  mainly  devoted  to  the  do- 
mestic controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
consequent  war  have  sprung.  Nothing  now  occurs  to 
add  or  subtract,  to  or  from,  the  principles  or  general 
purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those  documents. 

Tne  last  ray  of  hope  lor  preserving  the  Union  peace- 
ably, expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  and  a 
general  review  of  what  has  occurred  since  may  not  be 
unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain  then,  is 
much  better  defined  and  more  distinct  now ;  and.  the 
progress  of  events  is  plainly  in  the  right  direction. 
The  insurgents  confidently  claimed  a  strong  support 
from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line :  and  tne  friends 
of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the 
point.  This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and 
on  the  right  side.  South  of  the  line,  noble  little  Dela- 
ware led  ofi*  right  from  the  first.  Maryland  was  made 
to  seem  against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assault- 
ed, bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within 
her  limits ;  and  wo  were  many  days,  at  one  time,  with- 
out the  abilitv  to  bring  a  single  regiment  over  her  soil 
to  the  capital.  Kow  her  bridges  and  railroads  are  re- 
paired and  open  to  the  Government ;  she  already  gives 
seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  her  people,  at  a  regular  election, 
have  sustained  the  Union  DV  a  larger  maiority  and  a 
larger  a^^rcgato  vote  than  they  ever  bemre  gave  to 
any  candidate  or  any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for 
some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  1  think,  un- 
changeably, ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  M  issouri 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be 
overrun  by  the  insurrectionists.  These  three  States 
of  Mar}'land,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  neither  of  which 
would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now  an 
aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field 
for  the  Uuion  j  while,  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not 
more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubt- 
ful whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  AAer  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of 
months,  winter  closes  on  the  Union  people  of  "^  estcrn 
Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their  own  country. 

An  insurant  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for 
months  dominating  the  narrow  peninsular  region,  con- 
stituting the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
and  known  as  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  together  with 
some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  the  people  there  have  renewed  their 
allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  protection  of,  the  old 
flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of 
the  Potomoc,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  iso- 
lated points  on  the  southern  coast,  of  Hatlerns,  Port 
Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savannah,  and  Ship  Island ; 
and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  ofnopular 
movements,  in  behalf  of  the  Uuion,  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
is  advancing  steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment,  Lieutenant-General 
Scott  hasretired  from  the  head  of  the  aimy.  During 
his  long  life,  the  nation  has  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
merit ;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully,  ably, 
and  brininntly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a  time 
far  back  in  our  history,  when  few  of  the  now  living  had 
been  born,  and  thenceforward  continually,  I  cannot  but 
think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration,  what  further  maik  of  recognition 
is  due  to  him,  and  to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  ct.me  tne  ex- 
ecutive duty  of  appointing,  in  his  stead,  a  general  in- 
chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  foriunate  circumstance  that 
neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difierence  of  opinic^  as  to  the  proper  per- 
son to  be  selected.  The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  in  favor  of  General  MtCfellan 
for  the  position ;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give 
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a  unanimoas  ooncurrence.  The  desumation  of  General 
McClellao  is,  therefore,  in  considerable' degree,  the  se- 
lection of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  Executive ;  and 
hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be  given 
him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus,  by  fair 
implication,  promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot, 
with  so  full  efficiency,  serve  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  General  is  better  than 
two  good  ones:  and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to 
mean  no  more  tnao  that  an  army  is  better  directed  by 
a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  thui  by  two  superior 
ones,  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  jomt  operations,  wherein 
those  engaged  can  have  none  but  a  common  end  in 
Tiew,  ana  can  diOer  only  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 
In  a  stoi-m  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship 
to  sink ;  and  yet,  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  togeth- 
er, because  too  many  will  direct,,  and  no  single  mind 
can  be  allowed  to  control 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  large- 
ly, if  not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of 
popular  government— the  rignts  of  the  people.  Con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  tone  of  the  insurgents.  In  those  docu- 
ments we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  existing  ri^ht  of 
suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  aU  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except 
the  legislative,  boldly  advocatea,  with  labored  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  large  control  of  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment IS  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy 
iiself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from 
the  power  of  the  people. 

In  ray  present  position,  I  could  scarcely  be  justified 
were  I  to  omit  raisins  a  warning  voice  against  this  ap- 
proach of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  htting  here,  that  a  general  ar- 
gument should  be  made  iu  favor  of  popular  institu- 
tions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its  connections,  not 
80  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  efibrt  to  place  capital  on  an  equal 
footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of 
government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only 
m  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless 
somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use 
of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next 
crmsidered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire 
laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  wort  by  their  own 
consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  Uicir 
consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  it  is  naturally  con- 
cluded that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or  what 
we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever 
is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and 
labor  as  assumed ;  nor  is  there  any  such  tning  as  a 
free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired 
laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Cap- 
ital is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  supe- 
rior of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consid- 
eration. Capital  has  its  righU,  which  are  as  worthy 
of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied 
that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation 
between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits. 
The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  com- 
munity exists  within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own 
capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and,  with 
their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class— neither  work 
for  others  nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most 
of  the  ri.iuthern  Suites,  a  majority  t  f  the  whole  people 
of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters  ;  while  in 
the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor 
hired.  Men,  wiih  their  families — wives,  sons,  and 
daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms,  in 
their  bouses,  and  in  th^lr  shops  taking  the  whole  prod- 
uct to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on 
the  one  band,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the 
•Itsr.    It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  number 


of  persons  min^e  their  own  labor  with  capital— thai 
is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buj  ot 
hire  others  to  labor  for  them  -,  but  this  is  only  a  mixed, 
and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  existence  of  this  mixea  class. 

A^in  :  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being 
fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many  independent  men 
everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  be- 
ginner in  the  world  labors  for  wages  awnile,  saves  a 
surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  &t 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This 
is  the  just,  and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  which 
opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  consenueDt 
energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  conaition 
to  allT  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty— none  less  in- 
clined to  take  or  touch  aught  wuich  they  have  not  hon- 
estly earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  po- 
litical power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which, 
if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  usea  to  close  the  door 
of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty 
shall  be  lost 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to  the 
last,  are  seventy  years ;  and  we  find  our  population,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  eight  times  as  great  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those  other  things 
which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We 
thus  have,  at  one  view,  what  the  popular  principle, 
applied  to  government  through  the  machinery  of  the 
States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time; 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for 
the  future.  There  are  already  among  us  those  who, 
if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  live  to  see  it  contaia 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to- 
day is  not  altogether  for  to-da}r ;  it  is  for  a  vast  future 
also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence  all  the  more  firm 
and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task  wMph 
events  have  devolvea  upon  us. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


iNAroTTRAL  Addeess  of  President  Jefferson 

Dark. 

Gentlenum  ofth^  Congreta  of  the  fkmft derate 

States  qf  America^  Friends^  and  Fellow-CUisens  : 

Called  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  station  uf  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Provisional  Government  which  jou 
have  instituted.  I  approach  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
assigned  me  with  an  humble  distrust  of  my  abilitie^ 
but  with  a  sustaining  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  to  guide  and  aid  me  ip  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  att'airs,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  Looking  forward 
to  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  permanent  Govero- 
ment  to  take  the  place  of  this,  and  which  by  its  greater 
moral  and  physicalpower  will  be  better  able  to  combat 
with  the  many  ditncnltics  which  arise  from  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  separate  nations,  I  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  chosen,  with 
the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  our  career  as  a  Confed- 
eracy may  not  be  obstructed  by  hostile  opposition  to 
our  enjoyment  of  the  separate  existence  and  inde- 
pendence which  we  have  asserted,  and  which,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  intend  to  maintain. 

Our  present  condition,  achieved  in  a  manner  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the  Ameij 
ican  idea  that  Governments  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  and  abolish  Governments  whenever  they  become 
destructive  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  declared  compact  of  the  Union  from  which  wo 
have  withdrawn  was  to  establish  justice,  ensure  do- 
mestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity;  and  when 
in  the  judgment  '^f  the  sovereign  Statea  now  coin- 
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posing  this  Confederacy,  it  has  been  penrerted  from 
(be  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  ceased  to 
answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  a  peace- 
ful appeal  to  the  ballot  box  declared  that,  so  far  oa 
they  were  concerned,  the  Government  created  by 
that  compact  should  cease  to  exist.  In  this  they 
merely  asserted  the  right  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  1776  defined  to  be  inalienable.  Of  the 
time  and  occasion  of  its  exercise  they  as  sorerei^s 
were  the  final  judges,  each  for  itself.  The  impartial, 
enlightened  verdict  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  rec- 
titude of  our  conduct ;  and  He  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  men  will  judge  of  the  sincerity  with  which  we  la- 
bored to  preserve  the  (Government  of  our  fathers  in 
its  spirit. 

The  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  the 
States,  and  which  has  oeen  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  bills  of  rights  of  the  States  subsequently*  admitted 
into  the  Union  of  1789,  undeniably  recognizes  in  the 
people  the  power  to  resume  the  authority  delegated 
for  the  purposes  of  Government.  Thus  the  sovereign 
States  nere  represented,  proceeded  to  form  this  Con- 
federacy ;  and  it  is  by  the  abuse  of  language  that  their 
sujt  has  been  denominated  revolution.  They  formed  a 
new  alliance,  but  within  each  State  its  Government  has 
remained.  The  riKhts  of  person  and  property  have 
not  beop  disturbed.  The  agent  through  whom  they 
communicated  with  foreign  nations  is  changed,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  interrupt  their  international 
relations.  Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
transition  from  the  former  Union  to  the  present  Coo- 
federacy  has  not  proceeded  from  a  disregard  on  our 
part  of  our  just  obligations  or  any  failure  to  perform 
every  constitutional  dutv,  moved  by  no  interest  or 
I>ASjsion  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  anxious  to  cul- 
tivate peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations,  if  we  may 
not  hope  to  avoid  war,  wo  may  at  least  expect  that 
posterity  will  acquit  us  of  having  needlessly  engaged 
lo  it  Doublv  iustified  by  the  absence  of  wrong  on 
onr  part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of 
others,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  doubt  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will 
oe  found  e^ual  to  any  measures  of  defence  which  soon 
their  security  mav  require. 

An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest  is  the 
export  of  a  commodity  re<|uired  in  every  manufactur- 
ing cotmtrv,  our.  true  policy  is  peace,  and  tlio  freest 
trade  whicb  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is  alike 
onr  interest  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we  would 
Fell  and  from  whom  wo  would  buy,  that  there  should 
be  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon  the  inter- 
change of  commodities.  There  can  be  but  little  rivalry 
between  ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  navigating 
community,  such  as  the  northeastern  States  of  the 
AmericanUnion.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  mu- 
tual interest  would  invite  good-will  and  kind  offices. 
If,  however,  passion  or  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud 
the  judgment  or  inflame  the  ambition  of  those  States, 
we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency  and  maintain 
by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword  the  position 
which  we  have  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  independence, 
and  it  muht  be  inflexibly  pursued  through  many  years 
of  controversy  with  our  late  associates  of  the  Northern 
States.  We  have  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  tran- 
quillity and  obtain  respect  for  the  rights  to  which  wo 
were  entitled.  As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have 
resorted  to  the  remedy  of  separation,  and  henceforth 
our  energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our 
own  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Confederacy 
which  we  have  formed.  If  a  just  perception  of  mutual 
interest  shall  permit  us  peaceably  to  pursue  our  sepa- 
rate political  career,  mv  most  earnest  desire  will  have 
been  fulfilled.  But  if  this  be  denied  us,  and  the  inte^- 
ritv  of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  assailed,  it 
will  but  remain  for  ns  with  firm  resolve  to  appeal  to 
arms  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  a  just 
cause. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  new  condition,  and  with  a 
view  lo  meet  anticipated  wants,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


Erovide  a  speedy  and  efficient  organization  of  the 
ranches  of  the  Executive  Department  having  special 
charge  of  forei^  intercourse,  finance,  military  anairs, 
and  postal  service.  For  purposes  of  defence  the  Con- 
federate States  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
rely  mainly  upon  their  militia ;  but  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable in  the  present  condition  of  aflfaira,  that  there 
should  be  a  well-instructed,  disciplined  army,  more 
numerous  than  would  usually  be  required  on  a  peace 
establishment.  I  also  suggest  that,  for  the  protection 
of  our  harbors  and  commeree  on  the  high  seas,  a  navy 
adapted  to  those  obiects  will  be  required.  These 
necessities  have,  dountless,  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

With  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our 
fathers  in  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory  of  their  well- 
known  intent,  fi-eed  from  sectional  conflicts,  which 
have  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  is  not  unreasonable  t6  expect  that  the  States 
from  which  we  have  recently  parted  may  seek  to  unito 
their  fortunes  to  ours,  under  the  Government  which 
we  have  instituted.  For  this  your  Constitution  makes 
adequate  provision,  but  beyond  thi.s,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people  are,  that  union 
with  the  Slates  from  which  tney  have  separated  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  To  increase  the 
power,  develop  the  resources^  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Confederacy,  it  is  requisite  there  should 
be  80  much  homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  everj 
portion  would  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Where  this 
does  not  exist  antagonisms  are  engendered  which 
must  and  should  result  in  separation. 

Actuated  solely  by  a  depire  to  preserve  our  own 
rights,  and  to  promote  onr  own  welfare,  the  separation 
or  the  Confederate  States  has  been  marked  by  no  ag- 
gression upon  others,  and  followed  by  no  domestic 
convulsion.  Our  industrial  pursuits  haVe  received  no 
check,  the  cultivation  of  our  fields  progresses  as  here- 
tofore^nd  even  should  we  be  involved  in  war,  there  . 
would  be  no  considerable  diminution  in  the  production 
of  the  staples  which  have  constituted  our  exports,  in 
which  the  commercial  world  has  an  interest  scarcely 
less  than  our  own.  This  common  interest  of  producer 
and  consumer  can  only  be  intercepted  b^*  an  exterior 
force  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign 
markets,  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
abroad. 

Should  reason  guide  the  action  of  the  Government 
from  which  we  have  separated,  a  policy  so  detrinicntal 
to  the  civilized  world,  the  Northern  States  included, 
could  not  be  dictated  by  even  a  stronger  desire  to  in- 
flict injury  upon  us ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  a  terrible 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  it,  and  the  suffering  of 
millions  will  bear  testimony  to  the  folly  and  wicKed- 
ness  of  our  aggressors.  In  the  mean  time  there  will 
remain  to  us,  besides  the  ordinary  remedies  before 
suggested,  the  well-known  resources  for  retaliation 
upon  the  commerce  of  an  enemy. 

Experience  in  public  stations  of  a  subordinate  grade 
to  this  which  your  kindness  has  conferred,  has  taught 
me  that  care  and  toil  and  disappointments  are  the  price 
of  official  elevation.    You  will  see  many  errors  to  for- 

five,  many  deficiencies  to  tolerate ;  but  you  shall  not 
nd  in  me  either  want  of  zeal  or  fidelity  to  the  cause 
that  is  to  me  the  highest  in  hope  and  of  most  enduring 
affection.  Your  generosity  has  bestowed  upon  me  an 
undeserved  distinction,  one  which  I  neither  sought 
nor  desired.  Upon  the  continuance  of  that  sentiment, 
and  upon  your  wisdom  and  patriotism,  I  rely  to  direct 
and  support  me  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  re- 
quired at  my  hands. 

We  have  changed  the  constituent  parts  but  not  the 
system  of  our  Govemment.  The  Constitution  formed 
bV  our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate  States.  In 
their  exposition  of  it,  and  in  the  iudicial  construction 
it  has  received,  we  have  a  light  which  reveals  its  true 
meaning.  Thus  instructed  as  to  the  just  interpretation 
of  that  instrument,  and  ever  remembering  that  all 
offices  are  but  trusts  held  for  the  people,  and  that  dele- 
gated powers  ara  to  be  strictly  construed,  I  will  hope 
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by  due  diligence  in  the  performance  of  my  duties, 
though  I  may  disappoint  your  expectation,  vet  to  re- 
tain, when  retiring,  something  of  the  good- will  and 
confidence  which  will  welcome  my  entrance  into 
office. 

It  is  joyous  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times  to  look 
around  upon  a  people  united  in  heart,  when  one  pur- 
pose of  high  resolve  animates  and  actuates  the  whole, 
where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  are  not  weighed  in  the 
balance,  against  honor,  right,  liberty,  and  equality. 
Obstacles  may  retard,  but  they  cannot  long  prevent 
the  progress  of  a  movement  sanctioned  by  its  justice 
and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people.  Reverently  let  us 
invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  j^idc  and  protect  us  ^ 
in  our  efibrts  to  perpetuate  the  principles  which  by  his 
blessing  thev  were  able  to  vindicate,  establish,  and 
transmit  to  their  posterity ;  and  with  a  continuance  of 
His  favor,  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we  may  hope- 
fully look  forward  to  success,  to  peace,  to  prosperity. 


Message  of  Jefftnon  Darts,  President  of  the 

ConfederaU  States,  April  29,  1861. 
Gentlemen  of  Conffresa : 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
Constitution  framed  for  the  eatablishmeni  of  a  perma- 
nent Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca has  been  ratified  by  the  several  conventions  of  each 
of  those  States  which  were  referred  to  to  inaugurate 
the  said  Government  in  its  full  proportions  and  upon 
its  own  substantial  basis  of  the  popular  will. 

It  onljr  remains  that  elections  should  be  held  for  the 
designation  of  the  officers  to  administer  it. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  no  distant 
day  other  States,  identical  in  political  principles  and 
community  of  interests  with  those  which  you  repre- 
sent, will  join  this  Confederacy,  giving  to  its  t^'pical 
constellation  increased  splendor — to  its  Government  of 
free,  equal,  and  sovereign  States,  a  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  to  the  fnends  of  constitutional  liberty 
a  greater  security  for  its  harmonious  and  perpetual  ex- 
istence. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
announcement  that  I  have  deemed  it  m;^  duty  to  con- 
voke you  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  tixed  by  your- 
selves for  vour  meeting. 

The  declaration  of  war  made  against  this  Confeder- 
acy, by  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  proclamation,  issued  on  the  loth  day  of 
the  present  month,  renders  it  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  you  should  convene  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment  to  devise  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country. 

The  occasion  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  one.  It 
justifies  me  in  giving  a  brief  review  of  the  relations 
Leretofore  existing  between  us  and  the  States  which 
now  unite  in  warfare  against  us,  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  events  which  have  resulted,  to  the  end 
that  mankind  ma^pass  intelligent  and  impartial  judg- 
ment on  our  motives  and  objects. 

During  the  war  waged  against  Great  Britain  by  her 
colonies  on  this  continent,  a  common  danger  impelled 
them  to  a  close  alliance,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
federation bv  the  terms  of  which  the  colonies,  styling 
themselves  States,  entered  severalljr  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  oQered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sover- 
eignty, trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of 
their  compact,  the  several  States  made  an  explicit  dec- 
laration in  a  distinct  article — that  each  State  retain  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power  of  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not  by  this 
said  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  under  this  contract  of 
illiance. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  successfully  waged, 


and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peftte  with  Great  Briiaui 
in  1783,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were 
each  by  name  recognized  to  be  independent 

The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  dansa 
whereby  all  alterations  were  prohibited,  unless  con- 
fiirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State  after  being 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress;  and  in  obedience  to  this 
provision,  under  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  21st 
of  February,  1787,  the  several  States  appointed  dele- 
gates for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several 
Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by 
the  States,  ren^r  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 

It  was  by  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  States 
under  the  resolution  just  quoted,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  formed  in  17S7,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  several  States  for  ratification,  as  shown  by 
the  seventh  article,  which  is  in  these  words:  "The 
ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitatioo  be- 
tween the  States  so  ratifying  the  same." 

I  have  italicised  certain  words  in  the  resolutioos 
just  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  singular  and  marked  caution  with  wmch  th^  States 
endeavored  in  every  possible  form  to  exclude  the  idea 
that  the  separate  and  independent  sovereignty  of  each 
State  was  merged  into  one  common  government  or  na- 
tion ;  and  the  earnest  desire  they  evinced  to  impress 
on  the  Constitution  its  true  character— that  of  a  com- 

fact  between  independent  States — the  Constitution  of 
787,  however,  aamitting  the  clause  already  recited 
from  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  provided  in 
explicit  terms  that  each  State  reclaimed  its  sovereignty 
and  independence. 

Some  alarm  was  felt  in  the  States,  when  invited  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  lest  this  omission  should  be 
construed  into  an  abandonment  of  their  cherished  prin- 
ciples, and  thev  refused  to  be  satisfied  until  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  Constitution,  placing  bevood 
any  pretence  of  doubt  the  reservation  by  the  States 
of  their  sovereign  rights  and  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  IJnit^  States  by  the  Constitution. 

Strange,  indeed,  must  it  appear  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server, tuat  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  these  care- 
fully worded  clauses  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the 
rise  and  growth'  in  the  Northern  States  or  a  political 
school  which  has  persistently  claimed  that  the  Govern- 
ment set  above  and  over  the  States,  an  organization 
created  by  the  States,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  independence  against  foreign  agression,  has  been 
gradually  perverted  into  a  machine  ior  their  control  in 
tneir  domestic  affairs. 

The  creature  has  been  exalted  above  its  Creator— 
the  principals  have  been  made  subordinate  to  the 
agent  appointed  by  themselves. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whoso  almost  ex- 
clusive occupation  was  agriculture,  early  perceived  a 
tendency  in  the  Northern  States  to  render  a  common 
Government  subservient  to  their  own  purposes  by  im- 
posing burthens  on  commerce  as  protection  to  their 
manuiocturing  and  shipping  interests. 

Long  and  angry  controversies  jgrew  out  of  these  at- 
tempts, often  successful,  to  benefit  one  section  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  the  danger 
of  disruption  arising  from  this  cause  was  enhanced  oy 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  population  was  increasing, 
by  emigration  and  other  causes,  more  than  the  popu- 
lation of  the  South. 

By  degrees,  as  the  Northern  States  gained  prepon- 
derance in  the  National  Congress,  self-interest  taught 
their  people  to  yield  ready  assent  to  any  plau-nible  ad- 
yocacv  or  their  right  as  majority  to  govern  the  minor- 
ity. Without  control,  they  learn  to  listen  with  impa- 
tience to  the  suggestion  or  any  constitutional  imnciii- 
ment  to  the  exercise  of  their  will,  and  so  utterly  nave 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  been  corrupted  in  the 
Northern  mind,  that,  in  the  inaugural  address  deliver- 
ed by  President  Lincoln  in  March  last,  he  asserts  a 
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manm  which  he  plainly-  deems  to  be  tindetiiable,  that 
the  theory  of  the  ConstitutioD  requires,  in  all  cases, 
that  the  majority  shall  govern.  And  in  another  mem- 
orable instunce  the  same  Chief  Magistrate  did  not  hes- 
itate to  liken  the  relations  between  States  and  the 
United  States  to  those  which  exist  between  the  coun- 
try and  the  8tate  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  by  which 
it  waa  created. 

This  is  the  lamentable  and  fundamental  error  in 
which  rests  the  policy  that  has  culminated  in  bis  dec- 
laration of  war  against  these  Confederate  States. 

In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep-seated 
resentment  felt  by  the  Southern  States  at  the  persist- 
ent abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated  to  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping  classes  of  the  North  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sduth,  there  has  existed  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury another  subject  of  discord,  involving  interests  of 
snch  transcendent  magnitude  as  nt  all  times  to  create 
the  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  devoted  lovers 
of  the  ITnion  that  its  permanence  was  impossible. 

When  the  several  States  delegated  certain  powers 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  a  lar^  portion  of  the 
laboring  population  were  imported  into  the  colonies 
by  the  mother  country.  In  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen 
States,  ne^TO  slavery  existed,  and  the  right  of  prop- 
erty existing  in  slaves  was  protected  by  law;  this 
property  was  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  against  its  loss  by  the  escape  of  the 
slave. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  by  foreign  im- 
portation from  AtHca  was  also  secured  by  a  clause  for- 
bidding Congress  to  ]>rohibit  the  slave  trade  anterior 
to  a  certain  date,  and  in  no  clause  can  there  be  found 
an;^  delegation  of  power  to  the  Congress  to  authorize 
it  in  any  manner  to  legislate  to  the  prejudice,  detri- 
ment, or  discouragement  of  the  owners  of  that  species 
of  property,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection  of  the 
Government. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern  States  soon 
proved  unpropitious  to  the  continuance  of  slave  labor, 
while  the  reverse  being  the  case  at  the  South,  made 
unrestricted  free  intercourse  between  the  two  sections 
unfriendly. 

The  Northern  States  consulted  their  own  interests 
by  selling  their  slaves  to  the  South  and  prohibiting 
slavery  between  their  limits.  The  South  were  willing 
purchasers  of  property  suitable  to  their  wants,  and 
paid  the  price  of  the  acquisition,  without  harboring 
a  suspicion  that  their  quiet  possession  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  those  who  were  not  only  in  want  of  consti- 
ttrtional  authority,  but  by  good  faith  as  vendors,  from 
disquieting  a  title  emanating  from  themselves. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Northern  States,  that  pro- 
hibited African  slavery  within  their  limits,  had  reached 
a  number  sufficient  to  give  their  representation  a  con- 
trolling vote  in  the  Congress,  a  persistent  and  organ- 
ized system  of  hostile  measures  against  the  righ^  of 
the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  was  in- 
augurated and  gradually  extended.  A  series  of  meas- 
ures was  devised  and  prosecuted  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  insecure  the  tenure  of  property  in 
slaves. 

Fanatical  organizations,  supplied  with  money  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  were  assiduously  engaged  in 
exciting  amongst  the  slaves  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
revolt.  Means  were  furnished  for  their  escape  from 
their  owners,  and  agents  secretly  employed  to  entice 
them  to  abscond. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  their  rendition  to 
their  owners  was  firs*  evaded,  then  openly  denounced 
as  a  violation  of  conscientious  obligations  and  religious 
duty.  Men  were  taught  that  it  was  a  merit  to  elude, 
disobey,  and  violently  oppose  the  execution  of  the 
Jaws  enacted  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  promise 
contained  in  the  constitutional  compact.  Often  owners 
of  slaves  were  mobbed  and  even  murdered  in  open 
day  solely  for  applying  to  a  magistrate  for  the  arrest 
of  a  fugitive  slave. 

The  aogmas  of  the  voluntary  organization  soon  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the 


Northern  States,  and  laws  were  passed  for  the  punish, 
ment,  by  ruinous  fines,  and  long-continued  imprison- 
ment in  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  of  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  who  should  dare  ask  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  for  the  recovery  of  their  property.  Embold- 
ened by  success  on  the  theatre  of  agitation  and  ag- 
gression, against  the  clearly  expressed  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Congress,  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  sent  to  the  common  councils  of  the  nation,  whoso 
chief  title  to  this  distinction  consisted  in  the  display 
of  a  spirit  of  ultra  fanaticism,  and  whose  business  was, 
not  to  promoto  the  general  welfare,  or  ensure  domestio 
tranquillity — but  to  awaken  thebitte^st  hatred  against 
the  citizens  of  sister  States  by  violent  denunciations 
of  their  institutions. 

The  transaction  of  public  affairs  was  impeded  by 
repeated  efforts  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated  by  the 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  security 
of  property  in  slaves,  ana  reducing  those  States  which 
held  slaves  to  a  condition  of  inferiority. 

Finally,  a  great  party  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  using  its  power  for  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  slave  States  from  all  participatiob  in 
the  benefits  of  the  public  domain  acquired  by  all  the 
States  in  common,  whether  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
surrounding  them  entirely  by  States  in  whicn  slavery 
should  be  prohibited,  thus  rendering  the  property  in 
slaves  so  insecure  as  to  be  coniparatively  worthless,  % 
and  thereby  annihilating  in  effect  property  worth 
thousands  of  mill ions.of  dollars. 

This  party,  thus  organized,  succeeded  in  the  month 
of  November  last  in  the  election  of  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  under  the  mild  and  genial  climate 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  increasing  care  for  the 
well-being  and  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes,  dic- 
tated alike  by  interest  and  humanity,  the  Arrican 
slaves  had  augmented  in  number  from* about  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional compact,  to  upwards  of  four  millions. 

In  a  moral  and  social  condition  they  had  been  ele- 
vated from  brutal  savages  into  docile,*  intelligent,  and 
civilized  agricultural  laborers,  and  supplied  not  only 
with  bodily  comforts,  but  with  careliil  religious  in- 
struction, under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  race. 
Their  labor  had  been  so  directed  as  not  only  to  allow 
a  g^*adual  and  marked  amelioration  of  their  own  con- 
dition, but  to  convert  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  wilderness  into  cultivated  lands  cov- 
ered with  a  prosperous  people.  Towns  and  cities 
had  sprung  into  existence,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
wealth  and  population  under  the  social  system  of  the 
South. 

The  white  population  of  the  Southern  slave-hold- 
ing States  had  augmented  from  about  l,2r)0,C00  at  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  more  than 
8,r)00,000  in  1860,  and  the  productions  of  the  South  in 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tooacco,  for  the  full  develop- 
ment and  contmuance  of  which  the  labor  of  African 
slaves  was  and  is  indispensable,  had  swollen  to  an 
amount  which  formed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
port of  the  whole  United  States,  and  had  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  wants  of  civilized  man. 

With  interests  of  sUch  overwhelming  magnitude 
imperilled,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  were 
driven  by  the  conduct  of  the  North  to  the  adoption  of 
some  course  of  action  to  avoid  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  openly  menaced.  With  this  view,  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States  invited  the  people  to 
select  delegates  to  conventions  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  for  themselves  what  measures 
were  best  to  be  adopted  to  meet  so  alarming  a  crisis 
in  their  history. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  from  a  period 
as  early  as  17*98,  tnere  had  existed  in  all  of  the  Statos 
of  the  Union  a  party  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the 
majority,  based  upon  the  creed  that  each  State  was, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  sole  judge  as  well  of  its  wrongs 
as  of  the  mode  and  measures  of  redress.  Indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  under  the  law  of  nations  this  principle  is 
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an  axiom  ns  applied  to  the  relations  of  independent 
6overei*<n  States,  such  as  those  which  had  uniled  tbem< 
selves  under  the  constitutioDal  compact. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  repeated, 
in  its  successful  canvass  in  1(^36,  the  deduction  made 
in  numerous  previous  political  contests,  that  it  would 
faithfully  abide  by,  and  uphold  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Legislatures  of 
17^9,  and  that  it  adopts  thoi^e  principles  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political 
creecT 

The  principles  thus  emphatically  announced  em- 
brace that  to  wtich  I  have  already  adverted — the 
right  of  each  State  to  judge  of,  and  redress  the  wrongs 
of  which  it  complains.  Their  principles  were  main- 
tained by  ovei-whelming  majorities  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  at  different  elections,  especially 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  180  >,  Mr.  Madison 
in  1801>,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  lSo2.  In  the  exercise  of  a 
right  80  ancient,  so  well  established,  and  so  necessary 
for  self-preservation,  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  their  conventions  determined  that  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  sufiercd,  and  the  evils  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  required  that  they  should  revoke  the 
delegation  of  powers  to  the  Federal  Government  which 
they  had  ratined  in  their  several  conventions.  They 
consequently  passed  ordinances  resuming  all  their 
rights  as  sovereign  and  independent  States,  and  dis- 
#  solved  their  connection  with  the  other  States  of  tho 
Union.  Having  done  this,  they  proceeded  to  form  n 
new  compact  among  themselves  by  new  articles  of 
confederation,  which  have  been  also  ratified  by  con- 
ventions of  the  several  States,  with  an  approach  to 
unanimity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  conventions  which 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  1787.  They  have  organ- 
izecl  their  new  Grovemment  in  all  its*  departments. 
The  functions  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
magistrates  are  performed  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  displayed  not  merely  in  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence, but  in  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  established  by  themselves :  and  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  this  legitimate  exercise  of  a  people  to  self  gov- 
ernment has  been  manifested  in  every  possible  form. 

Scarce  had  vou  assembled  in  February  last,  when, 
prior  even  to  the  inauguration  of  the  chief-magistrate 
you  had  elected,  you  expressed  your  desire  for  tho  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
all  questions  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and 
good  faitn. 

It  was  my  pleasure  as  well  as  my  duty  to  codnerate 
with  you  in  this  work  of  peace.  Indeed,  in  my  aadrcss 
to  you  on  taking  the  oath  of  oflBce,  and  before  receiving 
from  vou  tho  communication  of  this  resolution,  I  had 
said  that  '*  as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  choice,  we  have  re- 
sorted to  the  remedy  of  separating,  and  henceforth  our 
energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our  own 
afltiirs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Confederacy  which 
we  have  formed.  Ir  a  just  perception  of  mutual  inter- 
est shall  permit  ns  to  peaceably  pursue  our  separate 
Eolitical  career,  my  most  earnest  aesire  will  then  have 
een  fulfilled.*' 

It  was  in  furtherance  of  these  accordant  views  of  the 
congress  and  the  executive,  that  I  made  choice  of  three 
discreet,  able,  and  distinguished  citizens,  who  repaired 
to  Washington.  Aided  by  their  cordial  cooperation 
and  that  ol  the  Secretary  of  State,  every  effort  com- 
patible with  self-respect  and  the  dignity  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  exhausted  before  I  allowed  myself  to 
yield  to  the  conviction  that  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  was  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  this  people,  and  that  our  cherished  hopes  of  peace 
were  unobtainable. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  commissioners  in  Washington 
on  the  5th  of  March,  they  postponed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friendly  intermediator,  doing  more  than  giving 
informal  notice  of  their  arrival.  This  was  done  with 
a  view  to  afford  time  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  just  been  inaugurated,  for  the  dis- 
ebaige  of  other  pressing  official  duties  in  the  organiza- 


tion of  his  administration,  before  engaging  bis  atten> 
tion  to  the  object  of  their  mission. 

It  was  not  until  the  l^i^tb  of  the  month  that  they 
officially  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing 
him  of  the  purpose  of  their  arrival,  and  stating  in  the 
language  of  their  instructions  their  wish  to  make  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  overtures  for  the 
opening  of  negotiations,  assurinf^  the  Gk)vemmeDt  of 
the  United  States  that  the  President,  Congress,  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  desired  a  peaceful 
solution  of  these  great  questions— that  it  was  neither 
their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand 
which  is  not  founded  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
justice,  nor  to  do  any  act  to  injure  their  late  confed- 
erates. 

To  this  commnnication  no  formal  reply  was  received 
until  the  8th  of  April.  During  the  interval,  the  com- 
missioners bad  consented  to  waive  all  questions  of 
form,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  avoid  war  if  possible. 
They  went  so  far  even  as  to  hold,  during  tnat  loog 
period,  unofficial  intercourse  through  an  intermedial?, 
whose  high  position  and  character  inspired  the  hope 
of  success,  and  through  whom  constant  assurances 
were  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  its  peaceful  intentions— of  its  determination 
to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter ;  and  further,  that  no  measure 
would  be  introduced  changing  the  existing  status  prej- 
udicial to  the  Confederate  States ;  that  in  the  event 
of  any  change  in  regard  to  Fort  Pickens,  notice  would 
be  given  to  the  comqiissioners. 

Tne  crooked  path  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely  famish 
an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  candor  and  di- 
rectness, as  was  the  course  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment towards  our  commissioners  in  Washioglon. 
For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  annexed  documents 
marked,  taken  in  connection  with  further  facts  which 
I  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Early  in  April  the  attention  of  the  whole  coantry 
was  attracted  to  extraordinary  preparations  for  an  ex- 
tensive military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York 
and  other  Northern  ports.  These  preparations  com- 
menced in  secrecy,  for  an  expedition  whose  destina- 
tion was  concealed,  and  only  became  known  when 
nearly  completed,  and  on  the  .5th,  6th,  ond  7th  of 
April,  transports  and  vessels  of  war  with  troops,  mu- 
nitions, andf  military  supplies,  sailed  from  nortbcn 
ports  bound  southward. 

Alarmed  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstration,  the 
commissioners  requested  the  delivery  of  an  answer  to 
their  official  communication  of  the  12th  of  March,  and 
the  repl;^  doted  on  the  15th  of  the  previous  month, 
from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  whole  interval, 
whilst  the  commissioners  were  receiving  assurances 
calculated  to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  bad  already  determined  to  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  them  whatever— to  refuse  even  to  listen 
to  any  proposals  they  had  to  make,  and  had  protiied 
by  the  aelay  created  by  their  own  assurances,  in  order 
to  prepare  secretly  the  means  for  effective  hostile  op- 
erations. 

That  these  assurances  were  given,  has  been  virtual- 
ly confessed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  its  act  of  sending  a  messenger  to  Charleston  to  give 
notice  of  its  purpose  to  use  force  if  opposed  in  its  in- 
tention of  ftuppljring  Fort  Sumter. 

No  more  striking  proof  of  the  absence  of  good  faim 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  Confederacy  can  be  required,  than 
is  contained  in  the  circumstances  which  accompamed 
this  notice.  , 

According  to  the  usual  course  of  navigation,  the 
vessels  composing  the  expedition,  and  designed  for 
the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  mijght  be  looked  for  m 
Charleston  harbor  on  the  i»th  orApril.  Yet  onr  com- 
missioners in  Washington  were  detained  under  assur- 
ances that  notice  should  be  given  of  any  military 
movement  The  notice  was  not  addressed  to  them, 
but  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Charleston  to  give  notice 
to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  notice  was 
80  given  at  a  late  hour  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  eve 
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of  the  very  dajt>n  which  the  fleet  might  he  expected 
to  arrive. 

That  this  manoeuvre  failed  id  its  purpose  was  not 
the  Ikult  of  those  who  controlled  it.  A  beary  tempest 
delayed  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  time 
to  tlie  oommauder  of  our  forces  at  Charleston  to  ask 
and  receive  instructions  of  the  Government.  Even 
then,  under  all  the  provocation  incident  to  the  con- 
temptuous refusal  to  listen  to  our  commissioners,  and 
the  treacherous  course  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  I  was  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  (he 
effusion  of  blood,  and  directed  a  proposal  to  be  made 
to  the  commander  of  Fort  Sumter,  who  bad  avowed 
himself  to  be  nearly  out  of  provisions,  that  we  would 
abstain  from  directing  our  Die  on  Fort  Sumter  if  he 
would  promise  to  not  open  fire  on  our  forces  unless 
first  attacked.  This  proposal  was  refused.  The  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  design  of  the  United  States  was 
to  place  the  besieging  force  at  Charleston  l>etween  the 
simultaneous  fire  of  the  fleet  The  fort  should,  of 
course,  be  at  once  reduced.  This  order  was  executed 
by  General  Beauregard  with  skill  and  success,  which 
were  naturally  toi)e  expected  from  the  well-known 
character  of  that  gallant  officer ;  and,  although  the 
bombardment  lasted  some  thirty-three  hours,  our  flag 
did  not  wave  over  the  battered  walls  until  after  the 
appearance  of  the  hostile  fleet  off  Charleston. 

Fortunately,  not  a  life  was  lost  on  our  side,  and  we 
were  gratified  in  being  prepared.  The  necessity  of  an 
usele^is  eflfusion  of  blood,  by  the  prudent  caution  of  the 
officers  who  commanded  the  fleet,  in  abstaining  from 
the  evidently  futile  effort  to  enter  the  harbor  for  the 
relief  of  Major  Anderson,  was  spared. 

I  refer  to  tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  papers  accompanying  it,  for  further  particulars  of 
this  brilliant  aflair. 

In  tliis  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  well- 
dcserved  tribute  to  the  noble  State,  the  eminently  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  whose  people  were  conspicuously 
displayed.  The  people  of  Charleston  for  months  had 
been  irritated  by  the  spectacle  of  a  fortress  held  with- 
in their  principal  harbor  as  a  standing  menace  against 
their  peace  and  independence —built  in  part  with  their 
own  money — its  custody  confided  with  tueir  long  con- 
sent to  an  agent  who  held  no  power  over  them  other 
than  such  as  they  had  themselves  delegated  for  their 
own  benefit,  intended  to  bo  used  by  that  agent  for 
their  own  protection  a^inst  foreign  attack.  Uow  it 
was  held  out  with  persistent  tenacity  as  a  means  of 
ofleoce  against  them  by  the  very  Government  which 
they  had  established  for  their  own  protection,  is  well 
known.  They  had  beloa^ured  it  for  months,  and  felt 
entire  confidence  in  their  power  to  capture  it,  yet 
jrieldetl  to  the  requirements  of  discipline,  curbed  their 
impatience,  submitted  without  complaint  to  the  unac- 
customed hardships,  labors,  and  privations  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  and  when  at  length  their  patience  was 
relieved  by  the  signal  for  attack,  and  success  had 
crowned  their  steady  and  gallant  conduct,  even  in  the 
very  moment  of  tnumph  they  evinced  a  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
omoer  who  had  been  compelled  to  lower  his  flag. 

All  manifestations  or  exultations  were  checked  in 
his  presence.  Their  commanding  general,  with  their 
cordial  approval  and  the  consent  of  his  Government, 
refrained  from  imposing  any  terms  that  would  wound 
the  sensibility  of  the  commander  of  the  fort.  He  was 
permitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  salute 
nis  flag,  to  depart  freely  with  all  his  command,  and 
was  escorted  to  the  vessel  on  which  he  embarked  with 
the  highest  marks  of  respect  from  those  against  whom 
his  guns  bad  so  recently  been  directed. 

Not  only  docs  every  event  connected  with  the  siege 
reflect  the  highest  honor  on  South  Carolina,  but  the 
forbearance  of  her  people  and  of  this  Government 
from  making  any  harangue  of  a  victory  obtained  un- 
der circumstances  of  such  peculiar  provocation,  attest 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  absence  of  any  purpose  beyond 
securing  tlieir  own.tranouillity,  and  the  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  the  calamities  or  war. 

Scarcely  had  the  President  of  the  United  Steies  re- 


ceived intelligence  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  which 
he  had  devised  for  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sumter, 
when  he  issued  the  derlaration  of  war  against  this 
Confederacy,  which  has  prompti'd  mc  to  convoke  you. 
In  this  extraordinary  production,  that  high  functionary 
affects  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  oT  on  independ- 
ent Government,  which,  possessing  the  entire  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  its  people,  is  exercising  its 
functions  without  Question  over  seven  sovereign  States 
— over  more  than  nve  millions  of  people — ond  over  a 
territory  whose  area  exceeds  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

He  terms  sovereign  States '*  combinations  too  pow- 
erful to  be  suppressed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals by  law.* 

He  calls  for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men 
to  act  as  the  posse  comitatus  in  aid  of  the  process  of 
the  courts  of  justice  in  States  where  no  courts  exist, 
whose  mandates  and  decrees  are  not  chcci  fully  obeyed 
and  respected  by  a  willing  people. 

He  avows  that  the  first  senice  to  be  assigned  to  the 
forces  which  have  been  called  out  will  not  bo  to  exe- 
cute the  processes  of  courts,  but  to  capture  forts  and 
strongholds  situated  within  the  admitted  limits  of  this 
Confinleiacy,  and  garrisoned  bv  its  troops,  and  de- 
clares that  this  effort  is  intended  to  maintain  the  per- 
petuity of  popular  Government 

He  concludes  by  commanding  the  persons  composing 
the  "  combinations  "  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  five  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  these  States,  to  retire  peaceably  to 
their  respective  abodes  within  twenty  days. 

Apparently  contradictory  as  arc  the  terms  of  this 
singular  document,  one  point  wus  unmistakably  evi- 
dent. The  President  of  the  United  States  calls  for  an 
army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  whose  first  service 
waste  be  to  capture  our  forts.  It  was  a  plain  decla- 
ration of  war  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
because  of  my  knowledge  that  under  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  President  was  usurping  a 
power  granted  exclusively  to  the  Coo^ress. 

He  is  the  solo  organ  of  conmiuuicatiou  between  that 
country  and  foreign  powers.  The  law  of  nations  did 
not  permit  me  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  a  foreign  nation  to  declare  war  against  this 
Confederacy.  Although  I  might  have  refrained  fmm 
taking  active  measures  for  our  defence,  if  the  States 
of  the  Union  had  all  imitated  the  action  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri,  by  denouncing  it  as  an  unconstitutional 
usurpation  of  power  to  which  they  refuse  to  respond, 
I  was  not  at  liborty  to  disregard  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  States  seemed  quite  content  to  submit  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  assumed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  activclv  engaged  in  levying 
troops  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  proclamation. 
Deprived  of  the  aid  of  Congress,  at  the  moment  I  was 
unaer  the  necessity  of  confining  my  action  to  a  call  on 
the  States  for  volunteers  for  the  common  defence,  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  you  had  confided  to  mo 
before  your  adjournment. 

I  deemed  it  proper  further  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
inviting  applications  from  persons  disposed  to  aid  in 
our  deduce  in  private  armed  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
to  the  end  that  preparations  might  be  made  for  tin) 
immediate  issue  of  letters  of  murc^uc  and  reprisal, 
which  you  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  have  the 
power  to  grant. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  you  will  concur  with  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  in  the  absence  of  an  organized 
navy,  it  will  be  eminently  exf>edicnt  to  supply  their 
place  with  private  armed  vessels,  so  happily  styled  by 
the  publicists  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the 
sea,  and  so  often  and  justly  relied  on  by  them  ag 
an  efficient  and  admirable  instrument  of  defensive 
warfare. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  a 
law  authorizing  me  to  accept  the  numerous  proposals 
already  received. 

I  cannot  close  this  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  without  rcfciTing  to  a  proc- 
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lamation  issued  by  their  President  under  date  of  the 
I9th  inst.,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  an  insurrec- 
tion has  broken  out  in  this  Confederacy  against  the 
Goremraent  of  the  United  States,  he  announces  a 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  these  States,  and  threatens 
to  punish  as  pirates  all  persons  who  shall  molest  any 
Tessel  of  the  United  States  under  letters  of  marque 
issued  by  this  GoTemment  Notwithstanding  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  proclamation,  you  will  concur  with 
roe  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  hare  ema- 
nated from  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Its  announcement  of  a  mere  paper  blockade  is  so 
manifestly  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it 
would  seem  incredible  that  it  could  have  been  issued 
by  authority ;  but  conceding  this  to  be  the  case,  so  far 
as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  these  States  that  their  late  con- 
federates will  sanction  its  declarations — will  determine 
to  ignore  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  will  in- 
augurate a  war  of  extermination  on  both  sides,  by 
treating  as  pirates  open  enemies  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  commissions  issued  by  an  organized  gov- 
ernment. 

If  such  proclamation  was  issued,  it  could  only  hare 
been  published  under  the  sudden  influence  of  passion, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  mankind  will  be  spared 
the  horrors  of  the  conflict  it  seems  to  invite. 

For  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  different 
departments,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  secretaries 
of  each,  which  accompany  this  Message. 

The  State  Department  nas  furnished  the  necessary 
instructions  for  those  commissioners  who  have  been 
sent  to  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  since 
your  adjournment,  to  ask  our  recognition  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  make  with  each  of 
these  powers  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce. 

Further  steps  will  be  taken  to  enter  into  like  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  European  powers,  in  pursuance 
to  resolutions  passed  at  your  last  session. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  depart- 
ure of  these  commissioners  for  the  receipt  of  any  in- 
telligence from  them. 

As  I  deem  it  desirable  that  commissioners  or  other 
diplomatic  ascnts  should  also  be  sent  at  an  eariy  pe- 
riod to  the  inaependent  American  powers  south  of  our 
Confederacy,  with  all  of  whom  it  is  our  interest  and 
earnest  wiHh  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  and  fViendly 
relations,  I  sug^i^est  the  expediency  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

Having  been  officially  notifiedfby  the  public  authori- 
ties of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  she  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Union  and  desired  to  maintain  the  closest 
|>oliticaI  relations  with  us  which  it  was  possible  at  this 
time  to  establish,  I  commissioned  the  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  represent  this  Government  at  Richmond. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  has  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  which  that 
honored  Commonwealth,  so  long  and  justly  distin- 
guished among  her  sister  States,  and  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  her  children  in  the  Confederate 
States,  has  united  her  power  and  her  fortunes  with 
ours  and  become  one  of  us.  This  convention,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinance  of  Virginia  adopting  the 
Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  will  be 
laid  before  you  for  your  constitutional  action. 

I  have  satisfactory  assurances  from  other  of  our  late 
confederates  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  adopting 
similar  measures ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  ere  you 
shall  have  been  many  weeks  in  seraion,  the  whole  of 
the  slaveholding  States  of  the  late  Union  will  respond 
to  the  call  of  honor  and  affection,  and  by  uniting  their 
fortunes  with  ours,  promote  our  common  interests  and 
secure  our  common  safety. 

In  the  Treasury  Department,  reflations  haye  been 
devised  and  put  into  execution  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  indicated  in  your  le^slation,  on  the  subject  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  frontier. 

Free  transit  has  been  secured  for  vessels  and  mer- 
thandise  passing  through  the  Confederate  States,  and 


delay  and  inconrenience  hare  been  aroided  as  Cir  « 
possible. 

In  organizinjg  the  revenue  service  for  the  various 
railways  entering  our  territory,  as  fast  as  experience 
shall  indicate  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  these 
regulations,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  free  commerce 
from  ail  unnecessary  embarriissments  and  obstruc- 
tions. 

Under  your  act  authorizing;  a  loan^  proposals  were 
issued  inviting  subscriptions  for  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  call  was  answered  by  the  prompt  subscription 
of  eight  millions  by  our  own  citizens,  and  not  a  smgle 
bid  was  made  under  par.  * 

The  rapid  development  of  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  invade  our  soil,  capture 
our  forts,  blockade  our  ports,  and  wage  war  against 
us,  induced  me  to  direct  that  the  entire  subscnption 
should  be  accepted.  It  will  now  become  necessary  to 
raise  means  to  a  much  larger  amonnt  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  our  independence  and  repelling 
invasion. 

I  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  snbject.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Government,  with  the  sag- 
gestion  of  ways  and  means  for  the  supply  of  the 
Treasury,  will  be  presented  to  you  in  a  separate  com- 
munication. 

To  the  department  of  Justice  you  have  confided  not 
only  the  organization  and  supervision  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  courts  or  justice,  but  also  those 
connected  with  patents  and  with  the  bureau  of  the 
public  printing. 

Since  your  mljoumment  all  the  courts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Mississippi  and  Texas,  have  been 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  marshals  and  district 
attorneys,  and  arc  now  prepared  for  the  exercise  oi 
their  functions.  In  the  two  States  just  named  the  gen- 
tlemen confirmed  as  judges  declined  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, and  no  nominations  haye  yet  been  made  to 
till  the  vacancies. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  concur  in  his  recommendation  for  immediate  legis- 
lation, especially  on  the  subject  of  patent  rights.  Early 
{>rovision  should  be  made  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of 
breign  nations  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  in 
valuable  inventions,  and  to  extend  to  our  own  citizens 
protection  not  only  for  their  own  inventions,  but  for 
such  as  may  have  been  assigned  to  them  or  may  here- 
after be  assigned  by  persons  not  alien  enemies. 

The  patent  office  business  is  much  more  extensive 
and  important  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  appli- 
cations for  patents,  although  confined  under  the  laws 
exclusively  to  citizens  of  our  Confederacy,  already 
average  seventy  per  month,  showing  the  necessity  f<Mr 
the  prompt  organization  of  a  bureau  of  patents. 

Tne  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  and  accompany- 
ing documents,  conveys  full  information  concerning 
the  forces,  regular,  volunteer,  and  provisional,  raised 
and  called  for  under  the  several  acts  of  Congress— 
their  organization  and  distribution ;  also,  an  account 
of  the  expenditures  already  made,  and  the  further 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  l$th  of 
February,  1862,  rendered  necessary  by  recent  events. 

I  refer  to  the  report,  also,  for  a  full  historr  of  the 
occurrences  in  Charleston  harbor,  prior  to,  and  includ- 
ing the,  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  for  common 
defence  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  declaration 
of  war  against  us,  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  now  in  the  field  at  Charieston,  Pensacola, 
Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pulaski,  19,000 
men,  and  16,000  are  now  en  route  for  Virginia.  It  is 
proposed  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  instant 
action,  in  view  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  coon- 
tn',  an  army  of  100,000  men.  If  further  force  be  need- 
ed, the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Congress  will  be 
confidently  appealed  to  for  authority  to  call  into  the  , 
field  additional  numbers  of  our  noble-spirited  volun- 
teers, who  are  constsntly  tendering  their  services  far 
in  excess  of  our  wants. 

The  operations  of  the  Navy  Department  have  been 
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meeessarilj  resirioied  bj  the  fact  thai  sufficient  time 
bas  not  jei  elapsed  for  the  purcbaae  or  constructioa 
of  EQore  than  a  limited  number  of  resseU  adapted  to 
the  public  service.  Two  reasels  ha?e  been  purchased 
and  manned,  the  Sumter  and  McRea,  and  are  now  be- 
ing prepared  for  sea,  at  New  Orleans,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Contracts  hare  also  been  made  at  that  city, 
with  two  different  establishments,  for  the  casting  oi 
ordnance — cannon,  shot,  and  shell — with  the  view  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  so  indis- 
pensable for  our  defence,  at  as  many  points  within  our 
territory  as  possible.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretory  for  the  establishment 
of  a  magazine  and  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
ordnance  stores  and  the  necessary  appropriation  re- 
quired for  that  purpose. 

Hitherto  such  stores  have  been  prepared  at  the  navy 
yards,  and  no  appropriation  was  made  at  your  last 
session  for  this  object. 

The  Secretary  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  invalid 
pensions  to  our  citizens.  Many  or  tbese  persons  are 
advanced  in  life — they  have  no  means  of  support — and 
by  the  secession  of  tnese  States  have  been  deprived 
of  their  claims  against  the  Qovernmeut  of  the  United 
States. 

I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  necessary 
to  pay  these  pensioners  as  well  as  those  of  the  army, 
whose  claim  can  scarcely  exceed  $20,000  per  annum. 

The  Postmaster-Qeneral  has  already  succeeded  in 
organizing  his  department  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
in  readiness  to  assume  the  direction  of  our  postal 
affiiirs  on  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  15th  March,  1861,  or  even  sooner 
if  desired  by  Congress. 

The  various  books  and  circulars  have  been  prepared, 
and  measures  taken  to  secure  supplies  of  blanks,  post- 
age stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  mail  bags,  locks,  keys, 

AC. 

He  presents  a  detafled  classification  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  clerical  force,  and  asks  for  its  increase. 

An  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  this  Department  is 
necessary,  and  a  plan  is  submitted  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  bureau. 

The  great  number  and  magnitude  of  the  accounts  of 
this  department  re<^uire  an  increase  of  the  clerical 
force  in  the  accounting  branch  of  the  Treasury.  The 
revenues  of  this  department  are  collected  and  distrib- 
uted in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  require  a  special 
bureau  to  secure  a  proper  accountability  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  finance9. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  additional  legislation  re- 

2 aired  for  this  department — to  the  recommendation 
>r  changes  in  the  law  fixing  the  rates  of  postage  on 
newspapers  oud  sealed  packages  of  certain  xinds,  and 
specially  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary,  in 
which  I  concur,  that  you  provide  at  once  for  the  assump- 
tion by  him  of  the  control  of  our  entire  postal  service. 

In  the  military  organization  of  the  States,  provision 
is  made  for  Brigadier  and  Major-Generals,  but  in  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States  the  highest  grade  is 
that  of  a  Brigadier-General;  hence  it  will  no  doubt 
sometimes  occur  that,  where  troops  of  the  Confederacy 
do  duty  with  the  militia,  the  General  selected  for  the 
conimand  and  possessed  of  the  views  and  purposes  of 
this  Government,  will  be  superseded  by  an  officer  of 
the  militia,  not  having  the  same  advantages. 

To  avoid  contingencies  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner,  I  recommend  that  additional  rank  be  given  to 
the  General  of  the  Confederate  army;  and  concurring 
in  the  policy  of  having  but  one  grade  of  Generals  in 
the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  I  recommend  that  the 
law  of  its  organization  be  amended  so  that  the  grade 
be  that  of  General. 

To  secure  thorough  military  education,  it  is  deemed 
essential  that  officers  should  enter  upon  the  study  of 
their  profession  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  Eave 
elementary  instruction  in  a  military  school. 

Until  such  school  shall  be  established  it  is  recom- 
mended that  cadets  be  appointed  and  attached  to  com- 
panies until  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  and  shall 


have  acquired  the  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
of  lieutenants. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  an  omission  in  the  law 
organizing  the  army,  in  relation  to  military  chaplains, 
and  recommend  that  provision  bo  made  for  their  ap- 
pointment 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fagt  that 
in  every  portion  of  our  country  tbere  has  been  exhib- 
ited the  most  patriotic  devotion  to  our  common  cause. 
Transportation  companies  have  finely  tendered  the 
use  of  their  lines  for  troops  and  supnbes. 

The  presidents  of  the  railroads  or  the  Confederacy, 
in  company  with  others  who  control  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  States  that  we  hope  soon  to  greet  as  sisters 
assembled  in  convention  in  this  city,  have  not  only 
reduced  largely  the  rates  heretofore  demanded  for 
mail  service  and  conveyance  of  troops  and  munitions, 
but  have  voluntarily  proffered  to  receive  their  compen- 
sation at  their  reduced  rates  in  the  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federacy, for  the  purpose  of  leaving  all  tlie  resources 
of  the  Government  at  its  own  disposal  for  the  common 
defence. 

Requisitions  for  troops  have  been  met  with  such 
alacrity  that  the  numbers  tendering  their  services  have 
in  every  instance  greatly  exceeded  the  demand.  Men 
of  the  highest  official  and  social  position  are  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  ranks.  The  gravity  of  age,  the 
zeal  of  youth,  rival  each  other  in  the  desire  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  public  defence;  and  though  at  no  other 
point  than  the  one  heretofore  noticed  have  they  been 
stimulated  by  the  excitement  incident  to  actual  engage- 
ment and  the  hope  of  distinction  for  individual  deport- 
ment, they  have  Dome,  what  for  new  troops  is  the  most 
severe  oracal,  patient  toil,  constant  vi^,  and  all  the 
exposure  and  discomfort  of  active  service,  with  a  reso- 
lution and  fortitude  such  as  to  command  the  approba- 
tion and  justify  the  highest  expectation  of  their  conduct 
when  active  valor  shiul  be  required  in  place  of  steady 
endurance. 

A  people  thus  united  and  resolute  cannot  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
make,  nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  their 
final  success,  however  long  and  severe  may  be  thG|test 
of  their  determination  to  maintain  their  birthri^ln  of 
freedom  and  ec|uality  as  a  trust  which  it  is  their  first 
duty  to  transmit  unblemished  to  their  posterity. 

A  bounteous  Providence  cheers  us  with  the  promise 
of  abundant  crops. 

The  fields  of  grain  which  will,  within  a  few  weeks, 
be  ready  for  the  sickle,  give  assurance  of  the  amplest 
supply  of  food,  whilst  the  com,  cotton,  and  other  staple 
productions  of  our  soil  afford  abundant  proof  that  up 
to  this  period  the  season  has  been  propitious. 
.  We  feel  that  our  cause  is  just  and  holy. 

Wo  protest  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  that 
we  desire  peace  at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor. 

In  independence  wo  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggran- 
dizement, no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States  with 
which  we  have  lately  confederated.  All  we  ask  is  to 
be  let  alone — that  those  who  never  held  power  over  us 
shall  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms.  This 
we  will,  we  must  resist,  to  the  direst  extremity. 

The  moment  that  this  pretension  is  abandoned,  the 
sword  will  drop  fVom  our  grasp,  and  we  shall  be  ready 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  that  can- 
not but  be  mutually  beneficial. 

So  long  as  this  pretension  is  maintained,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  that  Divine  Power  which  covers  with  its 
protection  the  just  cause,  we  will  continue  to  stmggle 
tor  our  inherent  right  to  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-government.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

MoirraoMBRT,  April  29, 1861. 

Message  of  President  Davis  at  the  Session  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  held  at  Eichmond, 
July  20,  1861. 

Genlitmen  of  the  Ctmffress  of  tAs 

Confederate  i^ies  qf  America  : 
My  Message  addressed  to  you  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lost  session  contained  such  full  information  of 
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the  state  of  the  Confederacy  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary that  I  should  now  do  more  than  call  your  atten- 
tion to  such  important  facts  as  have  occurred  during 
the  recess,  and  the  matters  connected  with  the  public 
defence. 

I  have  again  to  conCTatulate  you  on  the  accession  of 
new  members  to  our  Confederation  of  free  and  equally 
sovereign  States.  Our  loved  and  honored  brethren  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  consummated  the 
action  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  vour  last  session, 
and  I  have  had  the  gratification  of  announcing,  by 
proclamation,  in  conformity  with  law,  that  these  States 
were  admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  The  neople  of 
Virginia,  also,  by  a  majority  previously  unkno%vn  in 
our  nistory,  have  ratified  the  action  of  her  Convention 
uniting  her  fortunes  with  ours.  The  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  have  likewise  adopt- 
ed the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  adoption  by 
Tennessee,  at  the  election  to  be  held  early  in  next 
month. 

I  deemed  it  advisable  to  direct  the  removal  of  the 
several  executive  departments,  with  their  archives,  to 
this  city,  to  which  you  have  removed  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. Immediately  after  your  adjournment,  the 
aggressive  movements  of  the  enemy  rcc^uired  prompt, 
energetic  action.  The  accumulation  ot  his  forces  on 
the  rotomac  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  his  efforts 
were  to  be  directed  against  Virginia,  and  from  no 
point  could  necessary  measures  tor  her  defence  and 
protection  be  so  effectively  decided,  as  from  her  own 
capital.  The  rapid  progress  of  events,  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  has  tally  sufficed  to  lift  the  veil,  behind 
which  the  true  policy  and  purposes  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  had  been  previously  ooncoalecL 
Their  odious  features  now  stand  fully  revealed.  The 
Message  of  their  President,  and  the  action  of  their 
Congress  during  the  present  month,  confess  their  in- 
tention of  the  subjugation  of  these  States,  by  a  war, 
by  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  the  proposed  result, 
while  its  dire  calamities,  not  to  be  avoided  by  us,  will 
full  with  double  severity  on  themselves. 

Commencing  in  March  last,  with  the  affectation  of 
iguoring  the  secession  of  seven  States,  which  first  or- 
ganized this  Government;  persevering  in  April  in  the 
idle  and  absurd  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  riot, 
which  was  to  be  dispersed  by  a  pos8«  eomitatus  ;  con- 
tinuing in  successive  months  the  false  representation 
tliat  these  States  intended  an  offensive  war,  in  spite 
of  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrarv,  furnished  as 
well  by  ofiicial  action  as  by  the  very  basis  on  which 
this  Government  is  constituted,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  advisers  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  people  of  these  States  into  the  belief  tliat  tne  pur- 
pose of  this  Government  was  not  peace  at  home,  but 
conquest  abroad  ;  not  defence  of  its  own  liberties,  but 
subvei'sion  of  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  series  of  manoeuvres  by  which  this  impression 
was  created  |  the  art  with  which  they  were  devised, 
and  the  perfidy  with  which  they  were  executed,  were 
already  known  to  you ;  but  you  could  scarcely  have 
supposed  that  they  would  be  openly  avowed,  and  their 
success  made  the  subject  of  boast  and  self-laudation  in 
an  executive  message.  Fortunately  for  truth  and  his- 
tory, however,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
tails, with  minuteness,  the  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort 
Pickens,  in  violation  of  an  armistice  of  which  he  con- 
fessed to  have  been  informed,  but  only  by  rumors,  too 
vague  and  uncertain  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  hostile 
expedition  despatched  to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  admitted 
Xjq  nave  been  undertaken  with  the  knowledge  that  its 
success  was  impossible.  The  sending  of  a  notice  to 
the  Governor  or  South  Carolina  of  his  intention  to  use 
force  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  then  quoting  from 
his  inaugural  address  the  assurance  that  **  there  could 
be  no  conflict  unless  these  States  were  the  aggressors," 
he  proceeds  to  declare  his  conduct,  as  just  related  by 
himself,  was  the  performance  of  a  promise,  so  free 
from  the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  as  that  the 
world  should  not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it;  and  in 
pcliance  of  his  own  statement  that  he  gave  notice  of 


the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet,  he  charges  these  Stateg 
with  becoming  the  assailants  of  the  United  States, 
without  a  gun  in  sight,  or  in  expectancy,  to  return 
their  fire,  save  only  a  few  in  the  tort  Ue  is,  indeed, 
fully  justified  in  sabring  that  the  case  is  so  free  from 
th^.  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it.  Under  cover  of  this 
unfounded  pretence,  that  the  Confederate  States  are 
the  assailants,  that  high  functionary,  after  expressins 
his  concern  that  some  foreign  nations  had  so  sba{)ea 
their  action  as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction 
of  the  national  Union  probable,  abandons  all  further 
disguise,  and  proposes  to  make  this  contest  a  short  and 
decisive  one,  hy  placing  at  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  work  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  Congress, 
concurring  in  the  doubt  thus  intimated  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency or  the  force  demanded,  has  increased  it  to 
half  a  million  of  men. 

These  enormous  preparations  in  men  and  money, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  a  scale  more  graud  than 
any  which  the  new  world  ever  witnessed,  is  a  distinct 
avowal,  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man,  that  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation.  The3r  are  at  last  comoeUed  to  abandon 
the  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  aispersing  rioters 
and  suppressing  insurrections,  and  are  driven  to  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  ancient  Union  has  been  dis- 
solved. They  recognize  the  separate  existence  of  tbcae 
Confederate  States,  by  an  interdictive  embargo  and 
blockade  of  all  commerce  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  not  only  by  sea,  but  by  land ;  not  only  in  ships, 
but  in  cars ;  not  only  with  those  who  bear  arms,  but 
with  the  entire  population  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Finally,  they  have  repudiated  the  foolish  conceit  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Confederacy  are  still  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  fyr  the^  are  waging  an  indis- 
criminate war  upon  them  all,  with  savage  terocity,  un- 
known in  modern  civilization. 

In  this  war,  rapine  is  the  rule :  private  houses,  in 
beautiful  rural  retreats,  are  bombarded  and  burnt; 
grain  crops  in  the  field  are  consumed  by  the  torch, 
and,  when  the  torch  is  not  convenient,  careful  labor  is 
bestowed  to  render  complete  the  destruction  of  everv 
article  of  use  or  ornament  remaining  in  private  dwell- 
ings after  their  inhabitants  have  fled  from  the  outrages 
of  brute  soldiery.  In  1781  Great  Britain,  when  invad- 
ing the  revolted  colonies,  took  possession  of  every  d^ 
trict  and  county  near  Fortress  Monroe,  now  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  The  boosts  then 
inhabited  by  the  people,  after  b^ng  respected  and  pro- 
tected by  avowed  invaders,  are  now  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  men  who.  pretend  that  Virginians  are  their 
fellow-citizens.  Mankind  will  shudder  at  the  talcs  of 
tho  outrages  committed  on  defenceless  families  by  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  now  invading  our  homes; 
yet  these  outrages  are  prompted  by  inflamed  nassionj 
and  the  madness  of  intoxication.  But  who  shall  depict 
the  horror  tliey  entertain  for  the  cool  and  deliberate 
malignancy  which,  under  the  pretext  of  suppressing 
insurrection,  (said  by  themselves  to  be  upheld  bv » 
minority  only  of  our  people,)  makes  special  war  on  die 
sick,  including  children  and  women,  by  carefully-d^ 
vised  measures  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the 
medicines  necessary  for  their  cure.  The  sacred  claims 
of  humanity,  respected  oven  during  the  fury  of  aciual 
battle,  by  careful  diversion  of  attack  from  hoispitals 
containing  wounded  enemies,  are  outraged  in  cola 
blood  by  a  Government  and  people  that  pretend  to  de- 
sire a  continuance  of  fraternal  connections.  All  these 
outrages  must  remain  unavenged  by  the  universal  rep- 
rehension of  mankind.  In  all  cases  where  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  the  wrongs  escape  capture,  they  admit 
of  no  retaliation.  The  humanity  of  our  people  woiila 
shrink  instinctively  from  the  bare  idea  of  urging  a  lite 
war  upon  the  sick,  the  women,  and  the  children  of  an 
enemy.  But  there  art  other  savage  practices  wbicn 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  do  admit  of  repression  by  retaliation, 
and  I  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
the  repression.    The  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  tne 
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enemy  OD  board  the  armad  schooner  Sarannah,  sailing 
under  our  commission,  were,  as  1  was  credibly  ach 
Tised,  treated  like  common  felons,  put  in  irons,  con- 
fined in  a  jail  usually  appropriated  to  criminals  of  the 
worst  dye,  and  threatened  with  punishment  as  such. 
I  hod  made  application  for  the  exchange  of  these  pris- 
oners to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron off  Charleston,  but  that  officer  had  already  sent 
the  prisoners  to  New  York  when  application  was  made. 
I  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  proposal 
for  the  exchange  to  the  constitutional  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  na?y  of  the  United  States,  the 
onlv  officer  having  control  of  the  prisoners.  To  this 
end,  I  des[>atGhed  an  officer  to  him  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  and,  in  making  the  proposal,  I  informed  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  my  resolute  purpose  to  check  all  bar- 
barities on  prisoners  of  war  by  such  severity  of  retali- 
ation on  prisoners  held  b^  us  as  should  secure  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice.  This  communication 
was  received  and  read  bvau  officer  in  command  of  the 
United  States  forces,  and  a  message  was  brought  from 
bim  by  the  bearer  of  my  communication,  that  a  reply 
would* be  returned  by  President  Lincoln  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  earnestly  hope  this  promised  reply  (woich 
has  not  yet  been  received)  will  convey  the  assurance 
that  prisoners  of  war  will  be  treated,  in  this  unhappy 
contest,  with  that  regard  for  humanity,  which  naa 
made  such  conspicuous  progress  in  the  conduct  of 
modem  warfare.  As  measures  of  precaution,  however, 
and  until  this  promised  reply  is  received,  I  still  retain 
in  close  custody  some  officers  captured  from  the  enemy, 
whom  it  had  been  my  pleasure  previously  to  set  at 
large  on  parole,  and  whose  fate  must  necessarilv  de- 
pend on  that  of  prisoners  held  by  the  enemy.  )  ap- 
pend a  copy  of  my  communication  to  the  President 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  report  of  the  officer  chareed 
to  deliver  my  communication.  There  are  some  other 
passages  in  the  remarkable  paper  to  which  I  have  di- 
rcctccTyour  attention,  having  reference  to  the  peculiar 
relations  which  exist  between  this  Oovcmment  and 
the  States  usually  termed  Border  Slave  States,  which 
cannot  properly  be  withheld  from  notice.  The  hearts 
of  our  people  are  animated  by  sentiments  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  these  States,  which  found  expression  in 
your  enactment  refusing  to  consider  them  enemies,  or 
authorize  hostilities  against  them.  That  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  these  States  regard  us  as 
brethren  ;  that,  if  unrestrained  by  the  actual  presence 
of  large  armies,  subversion  of  civil  authority,  and  dec- 
laration of  martial  law,  some  of  them,  at  least,  would 
joyfully  unite  with  us;  tliatthey  are,  with  almost  en- 
wrc  unanimity,  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
waged  against  us,  are  facts  of  which  daily-recurring 
events  fully  warront  the  assertion  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize  in  these,  our 
late  sister  States,  the  ri^ht  of  refraining  from  attack 
upon  us,  and  justifies  his  refusal  by  the  assertion  that 
the  States  have  no  other  power  than  that  reserved  to 
them  ill  the  Union  by  the  Constitution.  Now,  one  of 
them  having  ever  been  a  State  of  the  Union,  this  view 
of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  States  and 
the  General  Government  is  a  fitting  introduction  to 
another  assertion  of  the  Message,  that  the  Executive 
possesses  power  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  of  delegating  that  power  to  military  com- 
manders at  their  discretion.  And  both  these  proposi- 
tions claim  a  respect  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  for  the 
additional  statement  of  opinion  in  the  same  paper, 
that  it  is  proper,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  that 
some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme  tenderness  of 
citizens*  liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the 
guilty  than  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent be  violated.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  have 
forever  severed  onr  connection  with  a  Government 
that  thus  trampled  on  all  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  witn  a  people  in  whose  presence  such 
avowals  could  be  hazarded.  The  operations  in  the 
field  will  be  greatly  extended  by  reason  of  the  policy 
which  heretofore  has  been  secretly  entertained,  and  is 


now  avowed  and  acted  on  by  us.  The  forces  hitherto 
raised  provide  amply  for  the  defence  of  seven  States 
which  originally  organized  in  the  Confederacy,  as  is 
evidently  the  tact,  since,  with  the  exception  of  three 
fortitied  islands,  whose  defence  is  efficiency  aided  by  a 
preponderating  naval  force,  the  enemy  has  been  driven 
completely  oiit  of  these  stations ;  and  now,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  five  months  from  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  a  single  hostile  foot  presses  their  soil. 
These  forces,  however,  must  necessarily  prov§  inade- 
quate to  repel  invasion  by  the  half  million  of  men  now 
proposed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  our  forces  will  become  necessary.  The  recommend- 
ations for  the  raising  of  this  additional  force  will  be 
contained  in  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  which  1  need  scarcely  invite  your  earnest  at- 
tention. 

In  my  Message  delivered  in  April  last,  I  referred  to 
the  promise  of  the  abundant  crops  with  which  we  were 
cheered.  The  grain  crops,  generally,  have  since  been 
harvested,  and  the  yiela  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
abundant  ever  known  in  our  history.  Many  believe 
the  supply  adequate  to  two  years*  consumption  of  our 
population.  Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  forming  a  surplus 
of  the  production  of  our  agriculture,  and  furnishing 
the  basis  of  our  commercial  interchange,  present  the 
most  cheering  promises  ever  known.  Providence  has 
smiled  on  the  labor  which  extracts  the  teeming  wealth 
of  our  soil  in  all  parts  of  onr  Confederacy. 

It  is  the  more  gratify jng  to  be  able  to  give  you  this, 
because,  in  need  of  large  and  increased  expenditure 
in  support  of  our  army,  elevated  and  purified  by  a 
sacrea  cause,  they  nriaintain  that  our  fellow-citizens,  of 
every  condition  of  life,  exhibit  most  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion. They  manifest  a  laudable  pride  of  upholding 
their  independence,  unaided  by  any  resources  other 
than  their  own,  and  the  immense  wealth  which  a  fer- 
tilized and  genial  climate  has  accumulated  in  this  Con- 
foderacy  of  agriculturists,  could  not  be  more  strongly 
displayed  than  in  the  large  revenues  which,  with  eager- 
ness, tliey  have  contributed  at  the  call  of  their  country. 
In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  subscriptions  to  the 
loan  proposed  by  the  Government  cannot  fall  short  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  probably  exceed  that 
sum ;  and  scarcely  an  article  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  army  is  provided  otherwise  than  by  suo- 
scription  to  the  pi-oauce  loan,  so  happily  devised  by 
your  wisdom.  Tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
jeport  submitted  to  you,  will  give  you  tbe  amplest  de- 
tails connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service; 
but  it  is  not  alone  in  their  prompt  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions that  the  noble  race  of  freemen  who  inhabit  these 
States  evidence  how  worthy  they  are  of  those  liberties 
which  they  so  well  know  bow  to  defend.  In  numbers 
far  exceeding  those  authorized  by  your  laws,  they  have 
pressed  the  tender  of  their* services  against  the  enemy. 
Their  attitude  of  calm  and  sublime  devotion  to  their 
country,  tlie  cool  and  confident  courage  with  which 
they  are  already  preparing  to  meet  the  invasion,  in 
whatever  proportions  it  may  assume;  the  assurance 
that  their  sacrifices  and  their  services  will  be  renewed 
from  year  to  year  with  unfailing  purpose,  until  they 
have  made  good  to  the  uttermost  their  rights  to  self- 
government;  the  generous  and  almost  unequivocal 
confidence  which  they  display  in  their  Government 
during  the  pending  struggle,  all  combine  to  present  a 
spectacle,  such  as  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 
To  speak  of  subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and 
determined,  is  to  speak  in  a  language  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them ;  to  resist  attack  on  their  rights  or  their 
liberties  is  with  them  an  instinct.  Whether  this  war 
shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five  years,  is  a  problem  they 
leave  to  be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone.  It  will  last 
till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  bor- 
ders ;  till  their  political  rights,  their  altars,  and  their 
homes  are  freed  fVom  invasion.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  they  rest  from  this  strujorgle,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
blessings  which,  with  the  fevor  of  Pi-ovidence,  they 
have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their  own  strong  hearts  and 
steady  arms.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
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Mbssaob  of  President  Davis  at  the  Session  of 

the  Confederate  Congress^  held  at  Richmond^ 

November  18,  1861. 
7b  th6  Oongrem  of  the  Confederate  SUitee : 

The  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  your  ad- 
journment have  brought  us  so  near  the  close  of  the 
year  that  we  are  now  able  to  sum  up  its  general  re- 
sults. The  retrospect  is  such  as  should  fill  the  hearts 
of  our  pibple  with  gratitude  to  Providence  for  His  kind 
interposition  in  their  behalf.  Abundant  vields  have 
rewarded  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  whilst  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  of  the  Confederate  States  was  never 
so  prosperous  as  now.  The  necessities  of  the  tiroes 
have  cailed  into  existence  new  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  activity  of  those 
heretofore  in  operation.  Tne  means  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  manufacturing  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  within  themselves  increase  as  the  conflict  con- 
tinues, and  we  are  zraduallv  becoming  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  supply  of  sucn  military 
stores  and  munitions  as  are  indispensable  for  war. 

The  operations  of  the  army,  soon  to  be  partially  in- 
terrupted by  the  approacbins  winter,  have  afforded  a 
protection  to  the  country,  and  shed  a  lustre  upon  its 
arms,  through  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  more  than  one 
arduous  campaign,  which  entitle  our  brave  volunteers 
to  our  praise  and  our  gratitude. 

From  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  period 
the  war  has  been  enlarging  its  proportions  and  ex- 
panding its  boundaries  so  as  to  include  new  fields. 
The  conflict  now  extends  fW>m  the  shores  of  the  Ches- 
apeake to  the  confines  of  Missouri  and  Arizona;  yet 
sudden  calls  from  the  remotest  points  for  military  aid 
have  been  met  with  promptness  enough  not  only  to 
avert  disaster  in  the  face  or  superior  numbers,  but  also 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  invasion  from  the  border. 

When  the  war  commenced  the  enemy  were  possessed 
of  certain  strategic  points  and  strong  places  within  the 
Confederate  States.  They  greatly  exceeded  us  in  num- 
bers, in  available  resources,  and  in  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  war.  Military  establishments  had  been  long 
organized,  and  were  complete ;  the  navy,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  army,  once  common  to  both,  were  in 
their  possession.  To  meet  all  this  wo  had  to  create  not 
only  an  army  in  the  face  of  war  itself,  but  also  military 
establishments  necessary  to  equip  and  place  it  in  the 
field.  It  ou^ht,  indeed,  to  be  a  subject  of  gratulation 
that  the  spint  of  the  volunteers  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  have  enabled  us,  under  Providence,  to  grap- 
ple successfully  with  these  difficulties. 

A  succession  of  glorious  victories  at  Bethel,  Bull 
Run,  Manassas,  Spnngfield,  Lexington,  Leesburg,  and 
Belmont,  has  checked  the  wicked  invasion  which  greed 
of  gain  and  the  unhallowed  lust  of  power  brought  upon 
our  soil,  and  has  proved  th'at  numbers  cease  to  avail 
when  directed  agamst  a  people  fighting  for  the  sacred 
right  of  self-government  and  the  privileges  of  freemen. 
Alter  seven  months  of  war  the  enemy  nave  not  only 
failed  to  extend  their  occupancy  of  our  soil,  but  new 
States  and  Territories  have  been  added  to  our  Confed- 
eracy, while,  instead  of  their  threatened  march  of  un- 
checked conqu^t,  they  have  been  driven,  at  more  than 
one  point,  to  a|Bume  the  defensive ;  and,  upon  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  two  belligerents  as  to  men, 
military  means,  and  financial  condition,  the  Confeder- 
ate States  are  relatively  much  stronger  now  than  when 
the  struggle  commenced. 

Since  yuur  adjournment  the  people  of  Missouri  have 
conducted  the  war,  in  the  face  of  almost  unparalleled 
difficulties,  with  a  spirit  and  success  alike  worthy  of 
themselves  and  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are 
struggling.  Since  that  time  Kentucky,  too,  has  be- 
come the  theatre  of  active  hostilities!  The  Federal 
forces  have  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  her  right 
to  be  neutral,  and  have  insisted  upon  making  her  a 
party  to  the  war,  but  have  invaded  ner  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  tlie  Confederate  States.  Outrages  of^  the 
most  despotic  character  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
her  people:  some  of  her  most  eminent  citizens  have 
been  seized  and  borne  away  to  languish  in  foreign 


prisons  without  knowing  who  were  their  aceuBers,  of 
the  specific  charges  made  against  them ;  while  othera 
have  oeen  forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  their  fami 
lies,  and  property,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  distant  laods. 

Finding  that  the  Confederate  States  were  about  to 
be  invaded  through  Kentucky,  and  that  her  people, 
after  being  deceived  irto  a  mistaken  security,  were 
unarmed,  and  in  danger  of  being  subjugated  by  the 
Federal  forces,  our  armies  were  marched  into  that 
State  to  repel  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  occupation 
of  certain  strategetic  points,  which  would  have  given 
them  great  advantages  in  the  contest — a  step  which 
was  justified  not  only  by  the  necessities  of  self-defence 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  also  by  a 
desire  to  aid  the  people  of  Kentucky.  It  was  never 
intended  by  the  Confederate  Government  to  conquer 
or  coerce  tne  people  of  that  State ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  declared  by  our  Generals  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  troops  if'^the  Federal  Government  would 
do  likewise.  Proclamation  was  also  made  of  the  desire 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentuckv,  and  the  intention 
to  abide  by  the  wishes  of  her  people  as  soon  as  they 
were  free  to  express  their  opinions. 

These  declarations  were  approved  by  me,  and  I 
should  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  effects  of  the  march 
of  our  troops  into  Kentucky  if  it  should  end  in  giving 
to  her  people  liberty  of  choice,  and  a  free  opportunity 
to  decide  their  own  destiny  according  to  tneir  own 
will. 

The  army  has  been  chieflv  instrumental  in  prose- 
cuting the  great  contest  in  wfiicb  we  are  engaged;  but 
the  navy  has  also  been  effective  in  full  proportion  to 
its  means.  The  naval  officers,  deprived  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  an  opportunity  to  make  their  professional  skill 
available  at  sea,  have  served  with  commendable  zeal 
and  gallantry  on  shore  and  upon  inland  waters,  further 
detail  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Xavy 
and  of  War. 

In  the  transportation  of  the  mails  many  diffioilties 
have  arisen,  which  will  be  found  fully  developed  in  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  absorption  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  transportation  for  the  nwvement 
of  troops  and  military  supplies,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
rolling  stock  of  railroads  for  the  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness, resulting  both  from  military  operations  and  the 
obstruction  or  water  communication  by  the  presence 
of  the  enemy's  fleet:  the  failure  and  even  refusal  of 
contractors  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ments ;  the  difficulties  inherent  in  inaugurating  so  vast 
and  complicated  a  system  as  that  which  requires  postal 
facilities  for  every  town  and  villa^  in  a  tcrritoiyso 
extended  as  ours,  have  all  combined  to  impede  the 
best  directed  efforts  of  the  PostmasterOeneral,  whose 
zeal,  industry,  and  ability  have  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  Some  of  these  difficulties  can  only  be 
overcome  by  time  and  an  improved  condition  of  the 
country  upon  the  restoration  of  peace ;  but  others  may 
be  remedied  by  legislation,  and  your  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  head  of  that  Department 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  will  doubtless  be  a 
subject  of  anxious  inc^uiry  on  your  part  1  am  banpy 
to  say  that  the  financial  system  already  adopted  has 
worked  well  so  far,  and  promises  good  results  for  the 
future.  To  the  extent  that  Treasury  notes  may  be 
issued,  the  Government  is  enabled  to  borrow  nij°jy 
without  interest,  and  thus  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  This  extent  is  measured  by  the  portion  of  the 
field  of  circulation  which  these  notes  can  be  nn«de  *o 
occupy.  The  proportion  of  the  field  thus  occupied  de- 
pends again  upon  the  amount  of  the  debts  ^'^J,''^'"? 
they  are  receivable ;  and  dues,  not  only  to  the  Conred- 
erate  and  State  GovemmentSj  but  also  to  corporations 
and  individuals,  are  payable  m  this  medium;  a  large 
amount  of  it  may  be  circulated  at  par.  ^^ 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Comwl- 
erate  Treasury  note  is  fast  becoming  such  a  medium. 
The  provision  that  these  notes  shall  be  convertiwe 
into  Confederate  stock,  bearing  eight  per  cent  interwti 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  ensures  them  against  i 
depreciation  below  the  value  of  that  stock,  and  no  con* 
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•iderable  fall  in  that  ralne  need  be  feared  so  long  u 
the  interest  shall  be  punctually  paid.  The  punctual 
payment  of  this  interest  has  been  secured  by  the  act 
passed  by  you  at  the  last  session,  imposing  sueh  a  rate 
of  taxation  aa  must  provide  sufficient  means  for  that 
porpose.  • 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  tbe  means  of  transporting  troops  and 
military  supplies  be  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
each  manner  as  not  to  interrupt  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  our  people,  nor  place  a  cbeck  on  their 
productiTe  energies.  To  this  end  the  means  of  trans- 
portatioD  from  one  section  of  country  to  the  other  must 
be  carefully  guarded  and  improved.  And  this  should 
be  the  object  of  anxious  care  on  the  part  of  State  and 
Confederate  Governments,  so  far  as  they  may  have 
power  over  the  subject 

We  have  already  two  main  systems  of  through  trans- 
portation from  the  North  to  the  South— one  from  Rich- 
mond, along  the  seaboard ;  the  other  tbroush  Western 
Tirgioia  to  New  Orleans.  A  third  might  l>e  secured 
by  completing  a  link  of  about  forty  miles  between 
uanville,  in  Virginia,  and  Oreensborough,  in  North 
Carolina.  The  construction  of  this  comparatively  short 
lioe  would  ^ivc  us  a  through  route  from  North  to  South 
in  the  intenor  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  give  us 
access  to  a  population  and  to  military  resources  fh>m 
which  we  are  now,  in  a  CTcat  measure,  debarred.  We 
should  increaiie  greatly  Uie  safety  and  capacitv  of  our 
means  for  transporting  men  and  military  supplies. 

If  tbe  construction  of  the  road  shouldj  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress,  as  it  is  in  mine,  be  indispensable  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  action 
of  the  (jk»Ternment  will  not  be  restrained  by  the  con- 
stitutional objection  which  would  attach  to  a  work  for 
commercial  purposes ;  and  attention  is  invited  to  the 
practicability  of  securing  its  early  completion  bjr  giving 
the  needful  aid  to  tbe  company  organized  for  its  con- 
struction and  administration. 

If  we  husband  our  means  and  make  a  judicious  use 
of  our  resources,  it  would  be  diflficult  to  lix  a  limit  to 
the  period  during  which  we  could  conduct  a  war 
against  tbe  adversary  whom  we  now  encounter.  The 
very  efforts  which  he  makes  to  isolate  ood  invade  us 
must  exhaust  his  means,  whilst  they  serve  to  complete 
the  circle  and  diversify  the  productions  of  our  indus- 
trial system.  The  reconstruction  which  he  seeks  to 
effect  by  arms  becomes  daily  more  and  more  palpably 
impo&ible.  Not  onlyxlo  the  causes  which  induced  us 
to  separate  still  exist  in  full  force,  but  they  have  been 
strengthened,  and  whatever  doubt  may  have  lingered 
in  tbe  minds  of  any  must  have  been  completely  dis- 
pelled by  subsequent  events. 

If,  instead  of  being  a  dissolution  of  a  league,  it  were 
ind^  a  rebellion  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  might 
find  ample  vindication  for  the  course  we  have  adopted 
in  the  scenes  which  are  now  being  enacted  in  the 
United  States.  Our  people  now  look  with  contemptu- 
ous astonishment  on  those  with  whom  they  have  been 
so  recentiv  associated.  They  shrink  with  aversion 
from  the  bare  idea  of  renewing  such  a  connection. 
When  they  see  a  President  making  war  without  the 
assent  of  Consress;  when  they  behold  judges  threat- 
ened because  tney  maintain  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
so  sacred  to  freemen ;  when  they  see  justice  and  law 
trampled  under  the  armed  heel  of  military  authority, 
and  upright  men  and  innocent  women  dragged  to  dis- 
tant dungeons  upon  tbe  mere  edict  of  a  despot ;  when 
they  find  all  this  tolerated  and  applauded  by  a  people 
who  had  been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  but  a 
few  months  ago,  they  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
radical  inconipatibility  between  such  a  people  and 
themselves.  With  such  a  peofde  we  may  be  content 
to  live  at  peace,  but  the  separation  is  final,  and  for  tbe 
independence  we  have  asserted,  we  will  accept  no 
alternative. 

The  nature  of  tbe  hostilities  which  they  have  waged 
against  us  must  be  characterized  as  barbarous  when- 
ever it  is  understood.  They  have  bombarded  unde- 
fended villages  without  giving  notice  to  women  and 
thildren  to  enable  them  to  escape,  and  is  one  instance 


selected  the  night  as  the  period  when  they  might  sur- 
prise them  most  eflectuoily  whilst  asleep  and  unsus- 
picious of  danger.  Arson  and  rapine,  the  destruction 
of  private  houses  and  property,  and  injuries  of  the 
most  wanton  character,  even  upon  non-combatants, 
have  marked  their  forays  along  tneir  borders  and  upon 
our  territory.  Although  we  ouffht  to  have  been  ad- 
monished by  these  things  that  tney  were  disposed  to 
make  war  upon  us  in  the  most  cruel  and  relentless 
spirit,  yet  we  were  not  prepared  to  see  them  fit  out  a 
large  naval  expedition  with  the  confessed  purpose  not 
only  to  pillage,  but  to  incite  a  servile  war  in  our 
midst. 

If  they  convert  their  soldiers  into  incendiaries  and 
robbers,  and  involve  us  in  a  species  of  war  which 
claims  non-combatants,  women,  and  children  as  its 
Tictims,  they  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and 
enemies  of  mankind.  There  are  certain  rights  of  hu- 
manity which  are  entitled  to  respect  even  in  war,  and 
he  who  refuses  to  resard  them  forfeits  his  claims,  if 
captured,  to  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  ofiender  against  all 
•law,  human  and  divine. 

But  not  content  with  violating  our  rights  under  the 
law  of  nations  at  home,  they  have  extended  these  in- 
juries to  us  within  other  jurisdictions.  The  distin- 
fl^ished  gentlemen  whom,  with  your  approval,  at  the 
last  session,  I  commissioned  to  represent  the  Confed- 
eracy at  certain  foreign  Courts,  nave  been  recently 
seized  by  the  captain  of  a  United  States  ship-of-war, 
on  board  a  British  steamer,  on  their  vovase  from  the 
neutral  Spanish  port  of  Havana  to  England.  The 
United  States  have  thus  claimed  a  generaljurisdiction 
over  the  high  seas,  and,  entering  a  British  ship  sailing 
under  its  country's  flag,  violated  the  rights  of  em- 
bassy, for  the  most  part  held  sacred  even  amoncst 
barfclarians,  by  seizing  our  Ministers  whilst  under  the 
protection  and  within  the  dominions  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion. 

These  gentlemen  were  as  much  under  tbe  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  British  Government  upon  that  ship,  and 
beneath  its  flag,  as  if  they  had  been  upon  its  soil;  and 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  seize  them 
in  the  streets  of  London  would  have  been  as  well- 
founded  as  that  to  apprehend  them  where  they  were 
taken.  Had  they  been  malefactors,  and  citizens  even 
of  tbe  United  States,  tbey  could  not  have  been  arrest- 
ed on  a  British  ship  or  on  British  soil,  unless  under 
the  express  provisions  of  a  treaty,  and  according  to 
tbe  forms  therein  provided  for  the  extradition  of  crim- 
inals. 

But  rights  the  most  sacred  seem  to  have  lost  all  re- 
spect in  their  eves.  When  Mr.  Faulkner,  a  former 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  commissioned 
before  the  secession  of  Virginia,  his  native  State,  re- 
turned in  good  faith  to  Washington  to  settle  bis  ac- 
counts and  fulfil  all  the  obligations  into  which  he  had 
entered,  be  was  perfidiously  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  New  York,  wnere  he  now  is.  The  unsuspecting 
confidence  with  which  he  reported  to  his  Government 
was  abused,  and  his  desire  to  fulfil  his  trust  to  them 
was  used  to  his  injury. 

In  conducting  this  war.  we  have  sought  no  aid  and 
proposed  no  alliances,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  abroad. 
We  have  asked  for  a  recognized  place  in  the  great 
family  of  nations,  but  in  domg  so  we  have  demanded 
nothing  for  which  we  did  not  ofifer  a  fair  equivalent. 
The  advantages  of  intercourse  are  mutual  amongst 
nations,  and  in  seeking  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, we  were  only  endeavoring  to  place  that  inter- 
course under  the  regulation  of  public  law.  Perhaps 
we  had  the  right,  if  we  had  chosen  to  exercise  it,  to 
ask  to  know  whether  the  principle  that  "  blockades,  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effectual,'*  so  solemnly  announced 
by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  at  Paris,  is  to  be  gen- 
erally enforced  or  applied  only  to  particular,  parties. 

When  the  Confeaerate  States,  at  your  last  session, 
became  a  party  to  the  declaration  reaffirming  this 
principle  or  international  law,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized so  long  by  publicists  and  Governments,  we  cer- 
tainly supposed'  tnat  it  was  to  be  universally  enforced. 
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Tbe  cnstomarr  laws  of  nations  are  made  up  of  their 

Sractice  rather  than  their  declarations;  and  if  such 
eclarations  are  only  to  be  enforced  in  particular  in- 
stances, at  tbe  pleasure  of  those  who  make  them,  then 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  so  far  from  being  placed 
under  the  regulation  of  a  general  law,  will  become 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  execute  or  suspend 
it  at  will.  If  such  is  to  be  the  course  of  nations  in  re- 
gard to  this  law,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  thus  become  a 
rule  for  the  weak  and  not  for  the  strong. 

Feeling  that  such  views  must  be  taken  by  the  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  earth,  1  hare  caused  tbe  evidence  to 
be  collected  which  proves  completely  the  utter  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  proclaimed  blockade  of  our  const,  and 
shall  direct  it  to  be  laid  before  such  Governments  as 
shall  afford  us  the  means  of  being  hear^  But,  although 
we  should  be  benetited  by  the  enforcement  of  this  law  so 
solemnly  declared  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  wo 
are  not  dependent  on  that  enforcement  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war.  As  long  as  hostilities  con- 
tinue, the  Confederate  States  will  exhibit  a  steadilv 
increasing  capacity  to  furnish  their  troops  with  food, 
clothing,  and  arms.  • 

If  they  should  be  forced  to  forego  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  some  of  the  comforts  of  Ufe,  they  will  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  are  thus 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If,  in  this  process,  labor  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  should  be  gradually  diverted  from  those 
great  Southern  staples  which  have  given  life  to  so 
much  of  the  commerce  of  mankind  into  other  channels, 
so  as  to  make  them  riviU  producers  instead  of  profit- 
able customers,  they  will  not  bo  the  only  or  even  chief 
losers  by  this  change  in  the  direction  of  their  i'.idustry. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  supply  from  the 
Southern  States  could  only  be  totally  cut  off  by  tho 
subversion  of  our  social  system,  yet  it  is  plain  that  a 
long  continuance  of  this  blockade  might,  by  a  diver- 
sion of  labor  and  investment  of  capital  in  other  em- 
ployments, so  diminish  the  supply  as  to  briu^  ruin 
upon  all  those  inteijests  of  foreign  countries  which  a^o 
dependent  on  that  staple.  For  every  laborer  who  is 
diverted  from  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  South,  per- 
haps four  times  as  many  elsewhere,  who  have  found 
aubsistence  in  the  various  employments  growing  out 
of  its  use,  will  be  forced  also  to  change  their  occupa- 
tion. 

While  the  war  which  is  waged  to  take  from  us  tho 
right  of  self-government  can  never  attain  that  end,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  may  work  a  revolution 
in  the  industrial  system  of  the  world,  which  may  carry 
suffering  to  other  lands  as  well  as  to  our  own.  In  tho 
mean  time  we  shall  continue  this  stmggle  in  humble 
dependence  upon  Providence,  from  whose  searching 
scrutiny  we  cannot  conceal  tbe  secrets  of  our  hearts, 
and  to  whose  rule  we  confidently  submit  our  destinies. 
For  the  rest  we  shall  depend  upon  ourselves.  Liberty 
is  always  won  where  there  exists  the  unconquerable 
will  to  be  free,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  tho  strength 
that  is  given  by  a  conscious  sense  not  only  of  the  mag- 
nitude but  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

BiCHMOXD,  Koveniber  IS,  1861. 


A  PROCLAMATION  OP  NEUTRALITY. 
Victoria  R. 

Wherew^  We  are  happily  at  peace  with  all  Sover- 
eigns, Powers,  and  States ; 

And  whereas  hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  certain  States  styling  themselves  **  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  AmericaV 

And  whereas  we,  being  at  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  have  declared  our  Royal 
determination  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neu- 
trality in  the  contest  between  the  said  contending 
parties; 

"  We,  therefore,  haye  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the 


advice  of  our  Priyy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  Royal, 
Proclamation : 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all 
our  loving  subjects  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
and  during  the  aforesaid  hostilities,  and  to  abstain 
from  vioUting  or  contravening  either  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm  in  this  behalf  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  tbe 
contrary  at  their  periL 

And  whereas t  in  and  by  a  certain  statute  made  and 
passed  in  the  fif^y-ninth  year  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  III.,  entitled  **an  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting 
or  engagement  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  a 
foreign  service,  and  tbe  fitting  out  or  equipping,  in 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  vesseb  for  warlike  purposes, 
without  His  Majesty's  license,"  it  is,  among  other 
things,  declared  and  enacted  as  follows : 

**  That  if  any  natural  bom  subject  of  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  without  the  leave  or  kcense 
of  Ilis  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained,  under  the  sign  manual  of  His 


Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  signified  hj  Order 
in  Council,  or  by  proclamation  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs 
or  successors,  shall  take  or  accept,  or  shall  a^rree  to 


take  or  accept,  any  military  commission,  or  shall  oth- 
erwise enter  into  toe  military  service  as  a  commissioDed 
or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or  enter 
himself  to  enlist,  or  shall  agree  to  enlist  or  to  enter 
himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  to  be  employed,  or 
shall  serve  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation  in  the 
service  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign 
Prince,  State,  Potentate,  Colony,  Province,  or  part  of 
any  Province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons, 
exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment m  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  prov- 
ince, or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  either  as  an 
officer  or  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military  capacity ;  or 
if  any  natural  bom  subject  of  His  Majesty  snail,  with- 
out such  leave  or  license  as  aforesaid,  accept,  or  ag^ree 
to  take  OP  accept,  any  commission,  warrant  or  appomt- 
ment,  as  an  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or  enter  himsUf,  or 
shall  agree  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  to  serve  as  a 
sailor  or  marine,  or  to  be  emploj^ed  or  engaged,  or 
shall  serve  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war, 
or  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  used  or  fitted 
out,  or  equipped,  or  intendea  to  be  used  for  any  war- 
like purpose,  in  the  service  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in 
aid  of  an^r  foreign  power,  prince.  State,  potentate,  col- 
ony, province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,' or  of 
any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exer- 
cise  the  powers  of  government  m  or  over  any  foreign 
country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people ;  or,  if  any  natural  bora  subject  of  His  Majesty 
shall,  without  such  leave  and  license  as  aforesaid,  en- 

gage,  contract,  or  agree  to  go,  or  shall  go,  to  any  foreign 
tate,  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  prov- 
ince, or  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  with  an  intent  or 
in  order  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to  serve,  or  with 
intent  to  serve,  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation 
whatever,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  the  service  of, 
or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince.  State, 
potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  ofauy  province  or 
people,  or  in  the  service  of,  or  tor,  or  unaer,  or  in  aid 
of  any  person  or  persons  exercisinjg  or  assuming  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  m  or  over  any  for- 
eign country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province, 
or  people,  either  as  an  officer  or  a  soldier,  or  in  any 
other  military  capacity,  or  an  officer  or  sailor,  or  marine 
in  any  such  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  although  no  en- 
listing money,  or  pay,  or  reward  shall  have  been  or 
shall  be  fn  any  or  either  of  the  cases  aforesaid  actually 
paid  to  or  received  by  him,  or  by  any  person  to  or  for 
nis  use  or  benefit ;  or  if  any  person  whatever,  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  country,  colony,  settlement,  island  or  place  belong- 
ing to  or  subject  to  His  Mfgesty,  shall  hire,  retain,  en- 
gage, or  procure,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavor  to  hire, 
retain,  engage,  or  procure  any  person  or  persons  what- 
ever to  enlist,  or  enter,  or  engage  to  enlist,  or  to  serve 
or  to  be  employed  in  any  such  service  or  employment 
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•a  aforesaid,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
either  in  land  or  sea  service,  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of 
any  foreign  prince,  State,  potentate,  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  for,  or  under,  or 
in  aid  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming 
to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  as  aforesaid,  or 
to  ffo  or  to  agree  to  go  or  embark  from  mbj  part  of  His 
Majesty  s  dominions,  for  the  purpose  or  witn  intent  to 
be  enlisted,  entered,  engaged  or  employed  as  aforesaid, 
irhether  any  enlisting  money,  pay,  or  reward  shall  have 
been  or  shall  be  actually  given  or  received,  or  not ;  in 
any  or  either  of  such  cases  every  person  so  offending 
ehall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
being  convicted  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  in- 
dictment, shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
before  which  such,  offender  shall  be  convicted." 
And  it  is  in  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted : 
"  That  if  an^  person,  within  an  v  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  shall  without  the  leave  and  license  of 
His  Majesty,  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as 
aforesaid,  equip,  fbmish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or 
endeavor  to  eauip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure 
to  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall 
knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  e<)uip- 
ping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or 
Tessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
State,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exeixise  any  pow- 
ers of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  State,  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  as  a  trans* 
port  or  aitore  ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit 
nostiliUes  against  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  or 
against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prinoe.  State,  or 
potentate,  or  against  the  persons  exercising  or  assum- 
ing to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  any 
colony^  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country, 
or  against  the  inhabitants  of  any  foreign  colony,  prov- 
ince, or  part  of  any  province  or  country,  with  whom 
His  Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war :  or  shall,  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or 
place  belonging  or  subject  to  His  Majesty,  issue  or  de- 
liver any  commission  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent 
that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid, 
every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  thereoi, 
upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  in  which  such  offender  shall  be 
convicted;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  the 
materials,  arms,  ammunition  and  stores  which  may 
belong  to  or  be  on  boanf  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
shall  be  forfeited ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or  Excise,  or  any  officer  of 
His  Majesty's  navy,  who  is  by  law  empowered  to  make 
seizures,  for  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  any  of  the 
laws  of  Customs  or  Excise,  or  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navi^tion,  to  seize  such  ships  and  vessels  aforesaid, 
and  m  such  places  and  in  such  manner  in  which  the 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or  Elxcise  and  the 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  navy  are  empowered  respec- 
tively to  make  seizures  under  the  laws  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  or  under  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation ;  and 
that  eveij  ship  and  vessel,  with  the  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on 
board  of  snch  ship  or  vessel,  may  be  prosecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  like  manner,  and  in  such  courts  as 
ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  for 
any  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenues  of  Customs  and  Excise,  or  of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  navigation." 
And  it  is  in  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted : 
"  That  if  any  person  in  anv  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  without 
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leave  and  license  of  His  Majesty,  for  that  purpose  first 
bad  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  shall,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  the  suns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing 
those  on  board  for  other  guns,  or  by  (he  addition  of 
any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or  augment,  or  pro- 
cure to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  ^all  be  know- 
ingly concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  war- 
like force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  cruiser,  or 
other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  an^f  of  His  M^es- 
ty's  dominions,  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  armed 
vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  State,  or 
potentote,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or 
assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or 
over  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  any  such  prince. 
State,  or  potentate,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country  under  the 
control  of  any  person  or  persons  so  exercising  or  as- 
suming to  exercise  the  powers  of  government,  every 
such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
disdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  being  convicted  tnereof, 
upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  before  which  such  Qffender  shall 
be  convicted." 

Now,  in  order  that  none  of  our  subjects  may  un- 
warily tender  themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  said  statute,  we  do  hereby  strictly  com- 
mand, that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  do 
commit  any  act,  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statute,  upon  pain  of  the 
several  penalties  by  the  said  statute  imposed,  and  of 
our  high  displeasure. 

Ana  we  do  hereby  further  warn  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects, and  all  persons  whatsoever  entitled  to  our  pro- 
tection, that  if  any  of  them  shall  presume,  in  con- 
tempt of  this  Royal  Proclamation,  and  of  our  high 
displeasure,  to  do  any  acts  in  d erection  of  their  duty 
as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign,  in  the  said  contest, 
or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  that  behalf— as,  for  example  and  more  especially,  by 
entering  into  the  military  service  of  either  of  the  said 
contending  parties  as  commissioned  or  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or  soldiers ;  or  by  serving  as  officei'S, 
sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war 
or  transport  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said 
contending  parties ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors, 
or  marines  on  board  any  privateer  bearing  letters  of 
marque  of  or  from  either  of  the  said  contending  par- 
ties ;  or  by  engaging  to  go  or  going  to  any  place  be- 
yond the  seas  wuh  intent  to  enlist  or  eng^age  in  any 
such  service,  or  bv  procuring  or  attempting  to  pro- 
cure, within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  at  home  or 
abroad,  others  to  do  so ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping,  any  ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  as  a 
8hipH>f-war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties;  or  by  breaking,  or  en- 
deavoring to  break,  any  blockade  lawfully  and  actually 
established  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties;  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers, 
despatches,  arms,  military  stores  or  materials,  or  any 
article  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  contra- 
band of  war  according  to  the  law  of  modem  usage  of 
nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties,  all  persons  so  offending  will  incur  and 
be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  ond  penal  conse- 
()uences  by  the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations, 
in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  our  subjects  and 

Sersons  entitled  to  our  protection  who  may  miscon- 
uct  themselves  in  the  premises  will  do  so  at  their 
peril  and  of  their  own  wrong,  and  that  they  will  in  no 
wise  obtain    any  protection  from    us    against   any 
liability  or   penal   consequences,   but   wul,  on   the 
contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure  by  such  mis- 
conduct. 
Given  at  our  Court  at  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  this  18th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1861,  and  in  the  24thVear  of  our  reign. 
GOD  save  the  QUEEN. 
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DECREE  OP  THE  QUEEN  OP  SPAIN. 

Taking  into  coogideratioQ  the  relations  which  exist 

between  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

the  desirability  that  the  reciprocal  sentiments  of  Kood 

{ntelligeoce  should  not  be  cbansed  bj  reason  or  the 

F'are  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  repablic, 
have  resolved  to  maintain  the  most  strict  neutrality 
in  the  contest  begun  between  the  Federal  States  of  the 
Union  and  the  States  confederated  at  the  South ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  damage  which  might  come  to  my 
tabjects  and  to  naviffation^  and  to  commerce,  from  the 
want  of  clear  provisions  to  which  to  adjust  their  con- 
duct in  consonance  with  my  council  of  ministers,  I  do 
decree  the  following : 

Akt.  1.  It  is  forbidden  in  all  the  ports  of  the  mon- 
archy to  arm,  provide,  or  equip  any  privateer  yessel, 
whatever  ma^  be  the  flag  she  aisplays. 

Art.  2.  It  is  forbidden  in  tike  manner  to  the  owners, 
masters,  or  captains  of  merchant  vessels  to  accept  let- 
ters  of  marque,  or  contribute  in  any  way  whatsoever 
to  the  annament  or  equipment  of  yessels  of  war  or 
privateers. 

Abt.  8.  It  is  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war  or  priva- 
leers  with  tBeir  prizes,  to  enter  or  to  remain  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  monarch;^, 
except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather.  Whenever  this 
last  shall  occur,  the  authorities  will  keep  watch  over 
the  vessel  and  oblige  her  to  set  out  to  sea  the  soonest 
possible  without  permitting  ner  to  take  in  any  stores 
except  the  purely  necessary  for  the  moment,  but  in  no 
case  arms  nor  supplies  for  war. 

Art.  4.  Articles  oroceediog  from  prizes  shall  not  be 
sold  in  the  ports  or  the  monarchy. 

Art.  5.  The  transportation  under  the  Spanish  flag 
of  all  articles  of  commerce  is  guaranteed,  except  when 
they  are  directed  to  blockaded  ports.  The  transporta- 
tion  of  efl*ects  of  war  is  forbidaen,  as  well  as  the  car- 

?ring  of  papers  or  communications  for  belligerents, 
ransgressors  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts,  and 
shall  have  no  risht  to  the  protection  of  my  Government 
Art.  6.  It  is  forbidden  to  all  Spaniards  to  enlist  in 
the  belligerent  armies,  or  take  service  on  board  of 
yessels  of  war  or  privateers. 

Art.  7.  Mv  subjects  will  abstain  from  every  act 
which,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  can  be 
considered  as  contrary  to  neutrality. 

Art.  8.  Those  who  violate  the  foregoing  provisions 
shall  have  no  riji^ht  to  the  protection  of  my  Govern- 
ment ;  shall  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  measures 
which  the  belligerents  may  dictate,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  of  Spain. 

Palace,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

SIGNED  WITH  THE  ROTAL  HAND. 
The  Minister  of  State, 

Saturkino  Gabobron  Gollantu. 


DECREE  OF  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 
MimsTST  or  Forkioh  ArpAias,     ) 
Palaob  or  Nbormidadrs,  Jul^  29, 1861.  f 
It  being  proper,  in  vi^w  of  the  circumstances  at 

5 resent  existing  in  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
.merica,  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  established 
in  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16,  1856,  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  that  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  the  80th  of  March  of  that  year,  to  which 
declaration  my  Government  acceded,  and  likewise,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  adopt  other  measures  which  I 
deem  opportune,  I  have  been  pleased,  after  hearing 
the  Council  of  State,  to  decree  as  follows : 

ARncM  1.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this  king- 
dom, aa  well  on  the  continent  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands  aa  in  the  ultramarine  |)rovinces,  Portuguese 
subjects  and  foreigners  are  prohibited  from  fitting  out 
vessels  destined  for  privateering. 

Art.  2.  In  the  same  ports  and  waters  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article  is,  in  like  manner,  prohibited  the 
entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the  prizes  made  by  priva- 
teers, or  by  armed  vessels. 


S  The  cases  of  overmling  necessity,  (forfa  maior,'} 
in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  hospitality 
is  indispensable,  are  excepted  from  this  reffolatioa, 
without  permission,  however,  being  aUowe<C  in  anj 
manner,  rbr  the  sale  of  any  objects  proceeding  from 
prizes. 

The  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  in  all  the 
departments  will  thus  understand,  and  cause  it  to  be 
executed.  KINO. 

Masoitcz  ds  LotTLi. 

Albbbto  Ahtoxio  ds  Morarb  Carvalbo. 

VncoMDR  DB  6a  da  Basdkira. 

Carlos  Brmto  da  Silva. 

TniAOo  AnousTo  Vblloso  ds  Horva. 

Amtoxio  Joss  d'Avii.a. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OP  RUSSIA. 

8t.  PRrxssBirRO,  July  10, 196L 

SrR :  From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  which  di- 
vides the  United  States  of  America,  you  have  been 
desired  to  make  known  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
deep  interest  with  which  onr  august  master  was  ob- 
serving the  development  of  a  crisis  which  puts  in  ques- 
tion the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  profoundly  regrets  to  see  that  the  bope 
of  a  peaoeral  solution  is  not  realized,  and  that  American 
citizens,  already  in  arms  against  each  other,  are  ready 
to  let  loose  upon  their  country  the  most  formidable 
of  the  scourges  of  political  society — a  civil  war. 

For  Ibe  more  than  eighty  years  that  it  has  existed, 
the  American  Union  owes  its  independence,  its  tower- 
ing rise,  and  its  progress,  to  the  concord  of  its  mem- 
bers, consecrateo,  under  the  auspices  of  its  illustrious 
founder,  by  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  recon- 
cile union  with  liberty.  This  union  has  been  fraitfuL 
It  has  exhibited  to  the  worid  the  spectacle  of  a  pros- 
perity without  example  in  the  annals  of  history. 

It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after  so  conclusive  an 
experience,  the  United  States  should  be  hurried  into  a 
breach  of  the  solemn  compact  which,  up  to  this  time, 
has  made  their  power. 

In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions  and 
of  their  interests,  and  perhaps,  even,  because  of  this 
diversity,  Providence  seems  to  urge  them  to  draw 
closer  the  traditional  bond  which  is  the  basis  and  the 
very  condition  of  their  political  existence.  In  any 
event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose  upon 
themselves  to  maintain  it  are  beyond  comparison 
with  those  which  dissolution  would  bring  after  it. 
United,  they  perfect  themselves;  isolated,  they  are 
paralyzed. 

The  stru|^gle  which  unhappilv  has  just  arisen,  can 
neither  be  mdefinitelv  prolonged  nor  lead  to  the  total 
destruction  of  one  or  tne  parties.  Sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  settlement,  whatso- 
ever it  may  be,  which  may  Cause  the  divergent  inter- 
ests now  actually  in  conflict  to  coexist. 

The  American  nation  would  then  give  a  proof  of 
high  political  wisdom  in  seeking  in  common  such  a 
settlement  before  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  a  barreo 
souandering  of  strength  and  of  public  riches,  and  acts 
or  violence  and  reciprocal  reprisiads  shall  have  come  to 
deepen  an  abyss  between  the  two  fMtrties  to  the  con- 
federation, to  end  definitively  in  their  mutual  exhaus- 
tion, and  in  the  ruin,  perhaps  irreparable,  of  their 
commercial  and  political  power. 

Our  august  master  cannot  resign  himself  to  admit 
such  deplorable  anticipations.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
still  places  his  confidence  in  that  practical  good  sense 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Union  who  appreda^  so  judi- 
ciously their  true  interests.  His  Majesty  is  happy  to 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  influential  men  of  the  two  parties,  will  seize  all 
occasions,  and  will  unite  all  their  efforts  to  calm  the 
effervescence  of  the  passions.  There  are  do  interests 
so  divergent  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reconcile 
them  by  laboring  to  that  end  with  zeal  and  persever- 
ance in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation. 

If,  within  the  limits  of  your  friendly  relations,  your 
language  and  your  councils  msy  contribute  to  this 
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result,  yoa  will  respond,  sir,  to  the  intentions  of  his 
Uajesty,  the  Emperor,  in  devotine  to  this  the  personal 
influence  which  you  maj  hare  Been  able  to  acquire 
daring  your  long  residence  at  Washington,  and  the 
consideration  which  belongs  to  jour  character  as  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  animated  by  the  most 
finendl;^  sentiments  towards  me  American  Union.  This 
Union  is  not  simply,  in  our  eyes,  an  element  essential 
to  the  universal  political  equilibrium.  It  constitutes, 
besides,  a  nation  to  which  our  august  master  and  all 
Bossia  have  pledged  the  most  friendly  interest;  for 
the  two  countries,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  two 
worlds,  both  in  the  ascending  period  of  their  develop- 
meat,  appear  called  to  a  natunu  community  of  interests 
and  of  sympathies,  of  which  they  have  already  given 
mutual  proofs  to  each  other. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  approach  any  of  the  questions 
which  divide  the  United  States.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  express  ourselves  in  this  contest.  The  pre- 
ceding considerations  have  no  other  object  than  to 
attest  the  lively  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  in  presence 
of  the  dangers  which  menace  the  American  Union, 
and  the  sincere  wishes  which  his  Majesty  entertains 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  great  work,  so  laboriously 
raised,  which  appeared  so  rich  in  its  future. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  sir,  that  I  desire  you  to  express 
yourself,  as  well  to  the  members  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment as  to  influentia]  persons  whom  you  may  meet, 
giving  them  the  assurance  that  in  every  event  the 
American  nation  may  count  upon  the  most  cordial 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  our  august  master  during  the 
important  crisis  which  it  is  passing  through  at  present. 

Receive,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  very  distinguished 
consideration.  GOBTCHAKOFF. 

Mr.  De  Stosckl,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  State 
acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character,  in 
order  to  form  a  permanent  federal  government,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  trnnquillitv,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
—invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of  Almightv  God^ 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America. 

AanoLB  I.  Sic  1. — All  lejyrislotive  powers  herein  dele- 

gated  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
tates,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec  2. — The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ; 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature ;  but  no  person  of  foreign  birth,  not 
a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote  for  any  officer,  civil  or  political,  State  or  Fed- 
eral 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twen ty.fi ve  years,  and  be 
a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

S.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Confederacy,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adcung  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  Dound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  slaves.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Cdnfed* 
erate  States,  and  within  eveir  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  fifty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  be  en- 
titled to  choose  six ;  the  State  of  Georgia,  ten ;  the 


State  of  Alabama,  nine;  the  State  of  Florida,  two; 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  seven  ^  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
six ;  and  the  State  or  Texas,  six. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of 
an^  State,  the  Executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeqphment ;  except  that  any  judicial  or 
other  federal  omcer  resident  and  acting  sofely  within 
the  limits  of  any  State,  may  be  impeached  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.— The  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
for  six  years  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  at  the  regular 
session  next  immediately  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  of  service ;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  cla.sses.  The  seats  of 
the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and  of  the  third 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year ;  so  that  one- 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  vear ;  and  if  vacan- 
cies happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies.  f 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator,  who  shall  have  nqt ,% 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  * 
Confederate  States ;  and  who  shall  not.  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States  shall 
be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  un- 
less they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  cho^ise  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  Umpore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 

Eeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall 
e  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President'of  the 
Confederate  States  is  tried,  the  Chief-Justice  shall  pre- 
side ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  snail  not  ex- 
tend further  than  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit,  under  the  Confederate  States;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  to  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Sec.  4.— The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be 
prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  ;  but  the 
Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  times  and  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year ;  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a 
different  dav. 

Sec.  5.— Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  un- 
der such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  expel  a  member. 

8.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  iournal  of  its  proceed* 
ings,  and  from  time  to  time  puolish  the  same,  except* 
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ing  such  part  as  may  in  its  jadgment  require  secrecy, 
and  the  ayes  aod  noes  of  the  members  of  either  House, 
on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  davs,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
In  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sbc.  6. — ^The  Senators  and  Representatires  shall  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Confederate  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  except 
treason  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same:  and  for  auy  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  tney  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

2.  ^o  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  be  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Confederate 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  Con- 
federate States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office.  But  Congress  may, 
bv  laWf  grant  to  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
Executive  Departments  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measure 
appertaining  to  bis  department 

Sbc.  7. — All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may 

Eropose  or   concur  with   amendments  as   on  other 
ills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  Houses 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  i)resented  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States ;  if  he  approve  he 
shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  witn  his  ob- 
jections to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such 
reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bHl,  it  shall  be  sent,  toother  with  the  ob- 
iections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise 
>e  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 

House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  votinor  for  and 
apaiust  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  joum(u  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
bv  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  hiro,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its 
return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  The  Presi- 
dent may  approve  any  appropriation  and  disapprove 
any  other  appropriation  in  the  same  bill.  In  such  case 
he  shall,  in  signing  the  bill,  designate  the  appropria- 
tions disa|)proved ;  and  shall  return  a  copy  of  such 
appropriations,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House  in 
which  the  bill  shall  have  originated;  and  the  same 
proceedings  shall  then  be  had  as  in  cose  of  other  bills 
disapproved  by  the  President. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  may  be  necessary,  (except 
on  questions  of  adjournment,)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States ;  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him ;  or 
being  disapproved  by  him,  may  be  re-passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  accordinj;  to  the  rules  and  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8. —The  Coujgress  shall  have  power — 
1.  To  lay  and  collet  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, for  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  and  carry  on  the  (Jovemment 
of  the  Confederate  SUites ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be 
granted  from  the  treasury ;  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes 
on  impoi-tutions  from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  pro- 
mote or  foster  any  branch  of  industry;  and  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  bo  uuiibrm  throughout  the 
Confederate  States. 
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2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  tiie  Confederati 
SUtes. 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 
but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  clause  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  shall  be  construed  to  delegate  the  power 
to  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  any  internal  im- 
provement intended  to  facilitate  commerce ;  except  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  Hghts,  beacons,  and  buoys, 
and  other  aids  to  navigation  upon  the  coasts,  and  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  and  the  removing  of  obstmo* 
tions  in  river  navigation ;  in  all  which  cases,  such  da- 
ties  shall  be  laid  on  the  navigation  facilitated  thereby, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses 
thereof. 

4.  To  establbh  uniform  laws  of  natnralizatkm,  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  through' 
out  the  Confederate  States,  but  no  law  of  Congress 
shall  discharge  any  debt  contracted  before  the  passage 
of  the  same. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  {hereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  mess* 
ures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  connterfeitiDg 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-routes;  bat  the 
expenses  of  the  Post-office  Department,  after  the  first 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  shall  be  paid  out  of  its  own 
revenues. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  excmsive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  ofieoces  against  the  law 
of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

18.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Confederate  States;  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States ;  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  ap- 

ftointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  autnority  of  trainiog 
he  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  bj 
Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  one  or  more 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States; 
and  to  exercise  a  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings,  and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers, and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  anj 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Skc.  9. — The  importation  of  negroes  of  the  African 
race,  from  any  foreign  countrr,  other  than  the  slav<h 
holding  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  forbidden ;  and  Congress  is  re- 

auired  to  pass  such  laws  as  sh^l  effectually  prevent 
le  same. 
2.  Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the 
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introduction  of  slaves  from  anj  State  not  a  member  of, 
or  Territory  not  belonging  to,  this  Confederacy. 

8.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Iiabeas  corpvs  shall 
not  be  suspendeOj  nnless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
inTasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

4.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
denying  or  impairing  the  right  of  property  in  negro 
alares,  shall  be  passed. 

5.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  un- 
less in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein- 
before directed  to  be  taken. 

6.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses. 

7.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another. 

8.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a 
r^ular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

9.  Congress  shall  appropriate  no  money  from  the 
treasury  except  by  a  vote  or  two-thirds  of  both  Houses, 
taken  by  jeas  and  nays,  unless  it  be  asked  and  es> 
timated  for  bv  some  one  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presiuent ; 
(U'  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  own  expenses  and  con- 
tingencies ;  or  for  the  pa^'ment  of  claims  asainst  the 
Confederate  States,  the  lustice  of  which  snail  have 
been  judicially  declared  dv  a  tribunal  for  the  investi- 

fation  of  claims  against  the  Government,  which  it  is 
ereby  made  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish. 

10.  All  bills  appropriating  money  shall  specify  in 
federal  currency  the  exact  amount  of  each  appropria- 
tion and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  made  ;  and  Con- 
gress shall  grant  no  extra  compensation  to  any  public 
contractor,  officer,  asent,  or  servant,  after  such  contract 
shall  have  been  made  or  such  service  rendered. 

11.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
protit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress^  accept  of  any  present,  emoluments, 
office,  or  title  of  any  Kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

12.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment or  reli^on,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 

Ereas ;  or  the  right  or  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
le  and  petition  the  Qovemment  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

13.  A  well -regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  fi-ee  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  intringed. 

14.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor> 
in  time  of  war,  bat  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

15.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describmg  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  ue  seized. 

16.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  m  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be  compelled 
tn  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself: 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
duo  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  any  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

17.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  bv  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accui^atioo  ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  com- 


pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor; 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 
IS.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 


by  jurv  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact  so  tried  by  a 
jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the 
Confederacy,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 


mon law. 

19.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishment 
inflicted. 

20.  Every  law,  or  resolution  having  the  force  of  law, 
shall  relate  to  but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

Sbc.  10. — No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance^ or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals^  coin  mone^ ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  com  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any 
bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  yado  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  mav  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net'  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Confederate 
States ;  end  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  control  of  Congress. 

S.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  except  on  sea-going  vessels, 
for  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors  navi- 
gated by  the  said  vessels ;  but  such  duties  shall  not 
conflict  with  anjr  treaties  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  foreign  nations;  and  any  surplus  of  revenue, 
thus  derived,  shall,  alter  making  such  improvement, 
be  paid  into  the  common  treasury ;  nor  shall  any 
State  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  m  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  un- 
less actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay.  But  when  any  river  divides 
or  flows  through  two  or  more  States,  they  may  enter 
into  compacts  with  each  other  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion thereof. 

AsTicLB  IT.  Sec.  l.—-The  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  He  and  the  Vice-President  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  six  years ;  but  the  President 
shall  not  be  ref  ligible.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
e(^ual  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress ; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  tnist  or  profit  under  the  Confederate  States, 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

8.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which 
list  they  shall  sign,  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  shall 
have  such  a  majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having 
the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.    But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
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shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  RepresentatiTe  from  each 
State  baring  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  SUtes,  and  a  majoritj  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
neccssarr  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  Mareh  next  following,  then  tbe  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  case  of  the 
death,  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent 

4.  The  person  having  the  g^reatest  number  of  votes 
as  Vice-President  sbalibe  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  tbe  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
Der  of  Senators,  and  a  mi^jority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

5.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

6.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  througoout  the 
Confederate  States. 

7.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  a  citizen  thereof  at  the  time  of 
tiie  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  a  citizen  thereof 
bom  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  20th  December, 
1860,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  ase  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 

8.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President ;  and  the  Congress  mav, 
by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation*  or  inability  both  of  the  President  and  tbe 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  then  act  accordingly 
until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  do 
elected. 

9.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  Con- 
federate Statei,  or  any  of  them. 

10.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion: 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  Cor  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  thereof. 

Sec.  2.— The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  Confederate  States ;  he  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments,  upon  any  sub- 
ject relatinir  to  the  duties  oi  their  respective  offices ; 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  Confederate  States,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tbe  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  thoX7onfedcrate  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
terior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 


alone,  in  the  conrts  of  law,  or  id  the  heads  of  depart* 
ments. 

8.  The  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Execntive  De. 
partments,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  diplo- 
matic service,  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  All  other  civil  officers  of 
the  Executive  Department  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  President,  or  other  appointing  power, 
when  their  services  are  unnecessary,  or  for  dishon- 
esty, incapacity,  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  neglect 
of  duty;  and  when  so  removed,  the  removal  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

4.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vAcan- 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Seoate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  Uie  next  session ;  but  no  person  rejected  by  the 
Senate  shall  be  reappointed  to  the  same  office  daring 
their  ensuing  recess. 

Sbc.  8.— The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy, aud  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  ludge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraorainary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them ;  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
may  think  proper^  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  tbe  Confederate  States. 

Sec.  4.— The  President  and  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  tbe  Confederate  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  for,  or  conviction 
of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

Article  III.  Sec.  1.— The  judicial  power  of  the  Con- 
federate States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Superior  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  firom 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  iudges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

Sec.  2. — The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  tinder  their  authorit;^ ;  to  all  cases  aflecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  or  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  a 
party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  where 
the  State  is  plaintiff;  between  citizens  claiming  lands 
under  ^nts  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects;  but  no  State  shall  be  sued  by  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  any  foreisrn  State. 

2.  In  all  cases  aflecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  partj,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  oases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

8.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  iury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
oeld  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.— Treason  against  the  Confederate  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levjring  war  against  them,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  avert  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
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tball  work  corrnption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
duTing  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

AsncLX  IV.  Sec.  1. — Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
^ven  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
tkmmas  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner 
in  Which  such  acts,  records^  and  proceedings  shall  be 
prored,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.— The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States,  and  shall  have  the  ri^ht  of  transit 
and  Boionm  in  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  with 
their  slaves  and  other  property  ;  and  the  right  of 
property  in  said  slaves  shall  not  be  thereby  im- 
paired. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felo- 
ny, or  other  crime  against  the  laws  of  such  State,  who 
B^all  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  tne  crime. 

8.  No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Confederate  States. 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  or  unlawfully  carried 
into  another^  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor;  but  shall  be  deliver^  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  S.—Other  States  may  be  admitted  into  this  Con- 
federacy by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives,  and  two- thirds  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  voting  by  States;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as 
of  the  CoiiCTcss. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  nee<mil  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
property  of  the  Confederate  States,  including  the  lands 
thereof. 

8,  The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  terri- 
tory J  and  Congress  shall  have  power  to  legislate  and 
provide  governments  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Confederate  States,  lying  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  several  States,  and  may  permit 
them,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  by 
law  provide,  to  form  States  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy.  In  all  such  territory,  the  institution  of 
negro  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  reco^ized  and  protected  by  Congress 
and  by  the  territorial  government;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  several  Confederate  States  and  Territories 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  to  such  territory  any  slaves 
lawfully  held  bv  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries of  the  Confederate  States. 

4.  The  Confederate  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  that  now  is  or  hereafter  may  become  a  member 
of  this  Confederacy,  a  Republican  form  of  Government^ 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and 
on  application  of  the  Legislature,  (or  of  the  Executive 
when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session,)  against  domes- 
tic violence. 

Article  V.  Sbc.  1.— Upon  the  demand  of  any  three 
States,  legally  assembled  in  their  several  Conventions, 


the  Congress  shall  summon  a  Convention  of  all  the 
States,  to  take  into  consideration  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  the  said  States  shall  concur  in  sug- 
gesting at  the  time  when  the  said  demand  is  made ; 
and  should  any  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  Convention — 
voting  by  States— and  the  same  be  ratified  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  two-thirds  thereof— as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  general 
Convention— they  shall  thenceforward  form  a  part  of 
this  Constitution.  But  no  State  shall,  without  its  con- 
sent, be  deprived  of  its  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate. 

Akticlb  VI.  Sec,  1.— The  Government  established 
by  this  Constitution  is  the  successor  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
all  the  laws  passed  by  the  latter  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  same  shall  be  repealed  or  modified ;  and  all 
theoflicers  appointed  by  the  same  shall  remain  in  ofiioe 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified,  or 
the  oflloes  abolished. 

2.  All  debts  contracted  and  enga^ments  entered 
into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  Confederate  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution as  under  the  Provisional  Government 

8.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  Confederate 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  bo  bound 
thereby,  any  thiug  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

4.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  ofilcers,  both  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  of  the  several  Stated,  shall  be 
bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Consti- 
tution^ but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  under  the 
Confederate  States. 

6.  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
otbers  retained  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

6.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Confederate 
States  by  tne  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  ai-e  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people  thereof. 

Article  VII.  Sec.  1.— The  ratification  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  five  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  the  same. 

When  five  States  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  manner  before  specified,  the  Coujgress, 
under  the  Provisional  Constitution,  shall  prescribe  the 
time  for  holding  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  for  counting  the  votes  and  inaugurating  the  Presi- 
dent They  shall  also  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  members  of  Congress  under  this 
Constitution,  and  the  time  for  assembling  the  same. 
Until  the  assembling  of  such  Congress,  the  Congress 
under  the  provisional  Constitution  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  legislative  powers  granted  them ;  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Provisional  Qovemment 
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RAILWAY,  SiTBTEKRAXBAN.  A  quick  and 
safe  means  of  communication  beneath  the  over- 
crowded streets  of  London  has  always  been 
the  great  ideal  of  engineers,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  accomplishment  by  Mr.  John  Fowler. 
The  present  powers  of  the  Company  only  allow 
them  to  carry  their  line  from  JPaddington  to 


Finshury-circns,  a  di.stance  of  four  and  a  half 
miles;  and  of  this  length  more  than  three 
miles,  extending  from  Paddington  to  the  Vic- 
toria-street Station,  are  in  many  parts  quite 
complete,  and  in  others  nearly  so,  with  perfect 
working  junctions  with  the  Great  "Western  and 
Northern  Railways.    It  commences  at  the  Pad- 
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dington  Station,  and  is  continued  tlienoe,  in  an 
almost  direct  line,  towards  the  New-ruad,  pass- 
ing beneath  the  Edgware-road  at  right  angles, 
and  intersecting  in  the  same  manner  Lisson- 
grove-road  ana  Upper  Baker-street,  skirting 
along,  beneath,  and  just  outside  the  southern 
extremity,  of  Regent^s  Park.  Thence  it  passes 
under  the  houses  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Park-crescent,  continues  beneath  Tottenham- 
court-road  into  the  New-road,  and,  passing 
close  by  Euston-square,  turns  at  King's-cross 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  up  and  down  lines 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  From  King's- 
cross  a  great  part  of  the  line  is  an  open  cut- 
ting, except  for  a  length  of  about  600  yards 
beneath  Bagnigge-wells-road  and  Goppice-row, 
where  again,  for  the  length  we  have  said,  a 
tunnel  intervenes.  From  this  to  the  Victoria- 
street  Station  it  is  nearly  all  a  fair  open  cut- 
ting. From  the  station  to  be  erected  in  Vic- 
tona-sti'eet,  the  line  is  to  have  two  branches, 
one  intersecting  tiolborn-hill,  or  rather.  Skin- 
ner-street, and  continuing  its  course  due  south 
mider  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  effectmg* 
a  junction  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line, 
which  is  to  cross  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars. 
The  other  and  more  important  branch — in  fact, 
the  main  line— is  to  be  continued  under  the 
ground  north  of  Sraithfield  and  south  of 
Oharter-house-square,  and  will  pass  beneath 
Barbican  into  Finsbury  circus.  At  this  ter- 
minus it  is  intended,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  stop.  As  it  is,  even  completed  to  the  Vic- 
toria-street Station,  and  communicating  with 
the  Chatham  and  Dover-bridge  when  finished, 
the  facilities  which  it  will  offer  to  rapid  travel- 
ling will  be  immense.  A  person  starting  from 
Brighton  or  Dover  will  be  put  down  almost  at 
his  own  door  at  Bayswater,  instead  of,  as  now, 
taking  almost  as  much  time  to  travel  from  Lon- 
don-bridge to  Bayswater  as  to  perform  a  long 
journey  by  rail.  In  like  manner,  those  com- 
ing from  the  North — ^Edinburgh,  Liverpool, 
or  Manchester — will  be  able  to  book  direct 
through  to  Dover  or  Southampton  without  the 
loss  of  a  minute  on  their  journey.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  for  passengers  pressed 
for  time  the  two  or  three  miles'  interval  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  stations  of 
the  metropolis  is  equal  in  actual  delay  to  200 
or  800  miles'  distance  on  an  unbroken  journey. 
By  the  condition  of  taking  the  line  under- 
ground, sewers  were  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  not  to  be  touched, 
churches  to  be  avoided,  and  houses  to  be  left 
secure.  With  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Fowler 
was  at  liberty  to  take  his  tunnel  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  sewers  and  gas  and  water  mains  if  he 
could.  At  every  step,  vestries,  gas  and  water 
companies,  and  the  Board  of  Works  had  to  be 
consulted,  and  but  for  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit 
in  which  the  Company  was  met,  and  the  fair 
efforts  which  were  everywhere  made  by  these 
bodies  to  help  them  over  their  great  difficul- 
ties, the  railway  could  never  have  been  made  at 
all. 


The  following  are  the  constructive  details  of 
the  portion  of  the  line  completed :  To  the  Vic- 
toria-street Station  the  line  is  nearly  3i  miles 
long,  having  stations  at  Paddington,  Edgware- 
road,  Baker-street,  Portland-road,  Euston- 
square,  King's-cross,  and  Victoria-street  From 
west  to  east  the  average  slope  downwards  of 
the  whole  line  is  about  1  in  800  feet,  though 
after  entering  the  city  it  again  rises,  but  there 
is  no  steeper  gradient  throughout  than  1  in 
100.  Its  greatest  curve  is  of  200  yards'  radios, 
and  its  greatest  depth  from  the  ground  above 
to  the  rails  not  less  than  54  feet,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  1200  yards  of  straight  line 
throughout.  The  span  of  the  arch  of  the  tun- 
nel is  28}  feet ;  its  form  is  elliptical,  and  its 
height  17  feet,  except  in  the  parts  where  there 
is  great  superincumbent  pressure,  when  the 
form  of  the  arch  is  altered  to  give  it  greater 
strength  and  to  take  the  crown  to  a  height  of 
19  feet  The  foundations  of  the  tunnel  go  from 
four  to  ^ve  feet  into  the  solid  ground  on  each 
side  below  the  rails,  except  in  some  few  places 
where  the  close  vicinity  of  very  heavy  buildings 
rendered  extra  strength  necessary,  and  here 
the  tunnel  has  been  driven  like  a  shaft,  and  is 
a  solid  ring  of  massive  brickwork  above  and 
below ;  in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  tunnel  itself 
the  most  zealous  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
the  structure,  being  everywhere  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  strengtli  it  actually  requires.  Thus, 
even  the  lightest  pai*ts  of  the  tunnel  have  six 
rings  of  brickwork,  though  railway  arches  of 
seven  feet  greater  span  are  never  built  with 
more  than  five.  The  outer  side  of  the  arches 
is  also  filled  in  with  solid  beds  of  concrete^ 
and  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  layer  or 
asphalte  to  keep  it  water-tight  In  fact,  the 
tunnel  has  been  formed  on  wnat  engineers  call 
the  "  cut  and  cover "  principle ;  that  is,  the 
ground  has  been  opened  to  the  base  of  the  in- 
tended tunnel,  the  tunnel  built,  covered  with 
concrete  and  asphalte,  and  filled  in  again  with 
earth,  and  the  roadway  paved  over  as  before. 
On  this  plan,  and  working  in  12-feet  lengths, 
the  tunnel  has  actually  been  oonstructed  at  the 
rate  of  72  feet  a  week,  quicker  than  any  work 
of  the  kind  hasi  ever  yet  been  accomplished. 
It  has  not  all,  however,  been  completed  at  this 
rapid  rate.  Passing  near  churches  and  heavy 
buildings,  the  tunnel  has  been  regularly  driven 
in  four-feet  lengths  by  skilled  miners;  and 
such  portions  advanced  but  slowly.  At  the 
western  extremity,  where  the  soU  was  a  fine 
gravel,  the  works  were  at  one  time  greatly  im- 
peded by  the  water,  which  in  that  district  is 
abundant  everywhere  at  about  14  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  it  was  useless  to  try  pumping 
out,  as  the  pumps  brought  up  sand  and  gravel 
as  well  as  water,  and  would,  had  the  attempt 
been  persevered  in,  have  brought  up  the  very 
foundation  of  the  surrounding  houses  also.  It 
was  necessary  at  last  to  make  regular  drains  into 
the  low-level  sewers  in  order  to  keep  the  works 
free.  Through  the  gravel  and  through  the 
London  clay  the  labor  has  been  very  easy,  but 
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in^  parts  where  there  was  light,  loose,  sandy 
soil,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced. All  the  really  difficult  parts  have 
now,  however,  heen  saimounted,  and  the  tun- 
nel built  in  the  most  solid  manner.  The  lines 
of  rails  are  laid  through  many  lengths,  each 
line  being  double  gauge,  intended  for  both  the 
broad  and  narrow  traffic.  Where  the  junctions 
haye  been  effected,  at  Paddington  and  King's- 
CToss  it  was  necessary  at  the  point  where  the 
switch  rails  joined  to  widen  tne  tunnel  and  at 
these  parts  make  it,  in  fact,  like  the  month  of 
a  trumpet.  This  was  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tion ever  attempted  in  either  tunnelling  or  brick- 
work, but  Mr.  Fowler  surmounted  al  the  ob- 
stacles in  a  masterly  manner. 

What  made  the  work  at  King's-cross  more 
difficult  than  all,  was  that  at  precisely  the  most 
difficult  part  of  all  the  junctions  the  great  Fleet 
Ditch  sewer  crossed  it  right  through  the  crown 
of  the  tunnel  arch.  As  the  sower,  of  course, 
could  not  be  disturbed,  the  obstacle  was  met 
by  carrying  it  across,  slung,  as  it  were,  in  a 
powerful  cast-iron  trough,  and  there  it  now 
bangs,  peering  through  the  brickwork  like  a 
colossal  .main,  and  with  all  beneath  it  as  dry 
and  sweet-smelling  as  if  Fleet  Ditch — the  fullest 
and  foulest  of  all  London  sewers — were  100 
miles  away.  The  stations  along  the  line  already 
numerated  will,  all  but  two,  be  open-air  sta- 
tions, and  even  those  that  are  to  be  under- 
ground will  be  amply  lit  by  daylight  coming 
through  apertures  in  the  roof  of  the  arch.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  all  the  many 
that  had  to  be  overcome  consisted  of  construct- 
ing an  engine  that  should  be  at  once  of  great 
power  and  speed,  ci4>able  of  consuming  its  own 
smoke,  and,  above  all,  to  sive  off  no  steam. 
Ordinary  eugines  passing  Uirough  tunnels  so 
completely  enclosed  would  in  a  very  short  time 
fill  them  with  such  a  mixture  of  steam  and 
smoke  as  would  be  very  nearly  suflfocating, 
would  make  signals  almost  useless,  and,  in  short, 
render  the  traffic  not  only  disagreeable  but 
dangerous.  To  avoid  all  these  complicated 
evils  Mr.  Fowler  has  invented  on  engine  which, 
while  in  the  open  air,  works  like  a  common 
locomotive,  but  when  in  the  tunnel,  consumes 
its  own  smoke,  or  rather  makes  none,  and  by 
condensing  its  own  steam  gives  off  not  a  par- 
ticle of  vapor. 

In  a  trial  trip,  as  long  as  this  engine  remained 
in  the  open  air  at  Paddington,  it  fizzed  and  sim- 
mered like  any  other  locomotive ;  but  the  in- 
stant it  entered  the  tunnel  it  condensed  its 
steam,  and  scarcely  a  mark  of  vapor  was  per- 
ceptible ;  while,  from  the  flues  into  the  smoke- 
box  being  damped,  not  the  least  smell  of  smoke 
was  given  off.  As  upon  the  success  of  tliis 
engine  the  practical  working  of  the  line  de- 
pends, the  result  of  the  experiment  was  watch- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  It,  however, 
was  perfectly  conclusive:  not  even  the  most 
distant  lamps  in  the  long  vista  down  the  sides 
of  the  tunnel  were  dimmed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree^ — in  short,  nothing  could  have  been  more 


entirely  complete  and  satisfactory.     Having 

gone  through  the  tunnel,  the  engine  returned 
own  the  same  track,  and  when  in  the  centre  of 
the  tunnel,  to  show  the  difference,  the  engine 
was  allowed  to  work  on  the  usual  plan,  and  in 
a  few  instants  the  whole  place  was  full  of  vapor, 
which  was  so  thick  that  even  when  the  visitors 
returned  through  for  the  third  time  the  lamps 
were  still  scarcely  visible.  The  through  trains 
from  east  to  west  and  f>ice  versd^  will  be  arranged 
to  start  every  ten  minutes,  to  accomplish  tlie 
distance  from  end  to  end  in  thirteen  minutes, 
at  a  rate  of  fares  which,  it  is  said,  will  compete 
with  those  of  the  cheapest  omnibuses.  If  this 
is  so,  the  line  ought  to  prove  remunerative  to 
the  shareholders,  though  whether  it  is  so  or 
not  it  must  bo  an  immense  convenience  to  the 
public. 

RATIONS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS.  The 
amount  of  subsistence  allowed  to  each  volun- 
teer, and  known  under  the  term  "  ration,"  pre- 
vious to  tlie  extra  session  of  CJongress  in  July, 
1861,  was  as  follows: 

1  pound  of  pork  or  bacon,  or  H  poond  of  fresh  or  salt 

beef; 
18  ounces  of  bread  or  flour,  or  12  ounces  of  pilot  bread, 

or  U  pound  of  com  meal ; 

8  quarts  of  beans  or  peaSj  or  10  pounds  of  rice,  ^ 

or  140  ounces  of  desiccated  potatoes,  or  82     ^ 

ounces  of  desiccated  mixed  vegetables  ;  •-• 

10  pounds  of  coflee ;  S 

15  pounds  of  sugar ;  -  M 

4  quarts  of  vinegar ;  g; 

li  pound  of  adamantine  candles ;  g 

4  pounds  of  sonp,  and  « 

2  quarts  of  salt 

This  ration  has  been  found,  by  long  experi- 
ence in  the  regular  army,  to  be  ample. 
.  At  the  extra  session  above  mentioned,  Con- 
gress increased  it,  until  it  is  now  as  follows : 
i  pound  of  pork  or  bacon,  or  U  pound  of  fresh  or  salt 

beef; 

22  ounces  of  bread  or  flour,  or  1  pound  of  pilot  bread; 

8  quarts  of  beans,  10  pounds  of  rice  or  hominv/ 

and  1  pound  of  potatoes  three  times  a  week, 

or  a  substitute  therefor ; 

10  pounds  of  coflee ; 

15  pounds  of  sugar ;  V  ^ 

4  quarts  of  vinegar ;  & 

H  pound  of  adamantine  candles ;  g 

4  pounds  of  soap,  and 

2  qOarts  of  salt. 

Extra  issues  of  molasses  are  occasionally  made. 
This  ration,  if  cared  for,  and  properly  cooked,  is 
more  than  can  be  eaten. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States,  and  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  Narraganset 
Bay,  chiefly  on  the  western.  It  extends  from 
41'*  to  42**  N.  latitude,  and  from  71**  8'  to  71°  54' 
W.  longitude.  The  continental  portion  is  56 
miles  in  extreme  length,  is  40  miles  broad  at 
the  southern,  and  20  at  the  northern  end.  The 
area  is  1,225  square  miles,  including  the  bay, 
or  1,200  miles  of  land.  Its  surface  is  very  di- 
versified,  considering  its  extent. 

Its  political  division  consists  of  only  five 
counties.    It  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic 
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ocean  of  forty  miles;  along  Oonnecticnt  fifty 
miles ;  and  along  Massacbusetto  seventy  miles ; 
in  all  an  outline  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  extending  from  latitude  4V  18'  to  42""  1' 
north. 

It  is,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the 
greatest  manufacturing  section  in  the  Union. 
The  annual  value  of  goods  produced,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1850,  was  $22,117,688.  This  had  more 
than  doubled  in  1860,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  year.  The  population  of  the  State, 
which  had  been  76,981  in  1810,  had  risen  to 
174,621  in  1860.  In  politics  tlie  State  has  been 
eminently  conservative.  Although  it  gave  4,537 
majority  for  Lincoln  in  1860,  it  at  the  same 
time  gave  1,460  for  the  conservative  Governor 
Sprague.  The  Legislature  meets  semi-annually, 
in  May  and  November.  The  present  Senate  is 
composed  of  17  Conservatives,  and  13  Republi- 
cans ;  the  Ilouse  of  45  Conservatives  and  25 
Republicans. 

The  large  manufactories  of  Rhode  Island 
seek  markets  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
she  is  largely  dependent  on  the  South  for  raw 
material. 

The  increasing  difficulties  with  the  South 
were  in  Rhode  Island  regarded  with  much  soli- 
citude. The  threatened  interruption  to  her 
trade,  as  well  by  cutting  off  raw  material  as  by 
closing  the  market  for  many  of  her  productions, 
was,  although  of  vital  interest,  still  apparently 
secondary  to  other  considerations.  The  neces- 
sity for  preserving  the  Union  was  of  paramount 
importance,  and  Governor  Sprague  promptly 
took  the  initiative  in  respect  to  existing  difficul- 
ties. In  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  he  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  biUs,  which  had  been  passed  by 
Rhode  Island,  in  common  with  many  other 
.  States  of  the  North,  and  which  were  so  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  South.  Accordingly,  Gov. 
Sprague  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
the  offensive  law  would  be  rescinded  "  without 
hesitation,  not  from  fear  or  cowardice,  hut  from 
a  brave  determination,  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  sneers,  to  live  up  to  the  Constitution  and 
all  its  guarantees,  the  better  to  testify  their 
love  for  the  Union,  and  the  more  firmly  to 
exact  allegiance  to  it  from  all  others."  The 
vote  at  the  close  of  January,  1861,  on  the  mo- 
tion to  repeal,  was  in  the  Senate — yeas  21, 
nays  9 ;  in  the  House— yeas  49,  nays  18. 

This  result  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  the 
Union  as  a  harbinger  of  peace,  the  more  so  that 
Ohio  and  some  other  States  had  made  a  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  and  that  the  peace 
conference  called  by  Virginia  was  on  the  eve 
of  assembling  at  the  National  Capital.  At  such 
a  Juncture,  an  indication  of  more  moderate 
views  at  the  North,  even  if  confined  to  the 
limited  sphere  of  Rhode  Island,  was  enough  to 
awaken  hopes  of  an  amicable  settlement  These 
were  not  realized. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  the  difficul- 
ties culminated  in  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 


Governor  promptly  tendered  the  Grovemmenl 
the  services  of  a  thousand  infantry  and  a  battal- 
ion of  artillery,  and  inomediately  convened  the 
Legislature  in  extra  session.  It  met  on  the  17th 
of  ApriL  The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Governor  for  his  prompt  action 
in  support  of  the  Government  In  the  House  a 
bill  was  at  once  reported  for  providing  tiie 
Staters  quota,  and  a  bill  was  presented  appro- 
priating $500,000  for  enlisting  men  into  the 
services  of  the  United  States.  The  Providence 
banks  came  promptly  forward  with  money. 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  offered  $30,000,  the 
State  Bank  $50,000,  the  Providence  Bank 
$15,000,  as  loans  to  the  State  to  aid  in  the  out- 
fit of  the  troops.  Large  offers  from  private  cit- 
izens were  also  made  to  Gov.  Sprague  for  simi' 
lar  purposes.  The  troops  began  mimediately 
to  move,  and  on  the  20th  the  Rhode  Island  Ma- 
rine Artillery,  8  guns,  110  horses.  Col.  Tomp- 
kins, passed  through  New  York  on  their  way  to 
Wa^ington.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  State  was 
great,  and  the  citizens  crowded  forward  into 
the  ranks.  The  First  Regiment,  Col.  Bnmside. 
was  ready  to  move.  Many  of  the  ofiicerB  and 
men  were  of  the  wealthiest  class.  This  re^- 
ment,  1,200  strong,  when  it  left  Providence, 
was  accompanied  by  Gov.  Sprague,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Rhode  Island  forces 
A.  E.  Burnside,  the  colonel,  a  native  of  In- 
diana, graduated  at  "West  Point,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  resigned,  and  was  employed  with 
Gen.  McCIellan  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
when  the  call  for  troops  was  made.  The  for- 
mation of  troops  went  on  rapidly.  A  second 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  8. 
Slocum,  was  despatched  soon  after  to  Washing- 
ton, and,  with  the  First  Regiment,  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  at  Bull  Run,  where  Bnmside 
earned  his  brigadier-generars  commission.  That 
disastrous  day  stimulated  Rhode  Island  to  new 
efforts.  The  Federal  Government  had  made  a 
call  for  more  troops.  Lieut.-Gov.  Arnold  issued 
the  following  proclamation : 

8TAT1C  or  KnoDR  l8LAin>,  Ac     I 
ExECxmvB  Defabtmevt,  July  88, 1861.  J 

To  the  J^l£  of  Rhode  Island  : 

All  hearts  are  bowed  in  sorrow  at  the  disastrow 
result  of  the  battle  of  the  21  st  inst.,  at  Bull  Ran,  in 
Virffinia, 

The  national  arms  hare  sustained  a  temporary  de- 
feat. This  reverse  is  the  more  sad  to  us  that  it  ts  a^ 
companied  by  the  loss  of  so  manj  valiant  officers  and 
brave  men  woo  held  the  honor  of  Rhode  Island  seeood 
only  to  their  love  of  country. 

Colonel  John  S.  Slocum,  Mwor  Sullivan  Balkw, 
Captains  Levi  Tower  and  Samuel  J.  Smith,  and  Lieu* 
tenant  Thomas  Foy,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  A.  Prescott,  of  the  First  Regiment,  hire 
fallen.  So  far  as  yet  known,  this  completes  the  fist  of 
fatal  casualties  among  the  officers ;  that  of  the  privates 
is  not  yet  received. 

The  State  will  embalm  the  memory  of  these  noble 
men,  as  it  preserves  the  fame  of  its  heroes  of  Revolu- 
tionary days. 

This  reverse  calls  for  renewed  and  vigorous  enort 
on  the  part  of  all  loyal  citizens  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Government 

Therefore,  I,  Samnel  G.  Arnold,  Lieutenant-Goy. 
emor,  do  hereby  call  upon  the  good  people  of  tmi 
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State  to  come  forvrard  without  delay  and  roluntoer  their 
serTices  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

AmiDgeuients  will  at  once  be  made  for  the  com* 
mandants  of  the  several  militarT  companies  to  enroll 
men  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  Let  the  response  to  this  call  be 
prompt,  decided,  and  such  as  will  show  that  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  our  State  is  alike  indomitable  in  victorr 
or  defeat.  SAM*L  G.  ARNOLD,  Lieut-Gor. 

By  His  Honor's  command, 
John  R.  Babtlett,  Secretary  of  State. 

Gov.  Sprague  convened  the  Legislature,  and 
sent  in  a  message,  in  which  be  said : 

**When  the  action  of  this  body  was  first 
taken,  the  State  and  the  country  felt  that  the 
war  would,  from  tbe  necessities  of  the  case,  be 
of  short  duration.  Since  that  time  events  have 
transpired  which  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rebellion 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  crush  out.  The 
repulse  which  the  army  has  recently  suffered 
has  been  owing  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  it  to  any  one  which  we 
shonld  regard  as  satisfactory — all  of  them 
pointing  to  the  condition  of  things  which  we 
now  behold.  The  State  and  the  country,  how- 
ever, may  feel  assured,  from  the  change  in  the 
programme  at  Washington,  and  by  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  North,  that  the  errors 
of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future, 
and  also  that  every  movement  for  the  fViture 
will  hardly  fail  to  result  in  success. 

"  The  war  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  long  one. 
We  have  been  in  error  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  to  the  long  and  persistent  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  South,  tending 
towards  this  point.  While  we  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  our  business  they  have  been  creating 
revolution.  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  lacking  in  all  the  resources 
which  go  to  raise  and  maintdn  armies ;  where- 
as, in  fimost  every  particular,  we  have  found 
them  superior  to  ourselves.  We  have  found 
not  only  the  physique  of  their  men  equal  to 
ours,  but  their  clothing,  their  arms,  their  sub- 
sistence, and  their  means  of  transportation — 
every  thing  that  goes  to  make  up  military  eflB- 
ciency,  superior  to  ours.  And  when  we  have 
been  obliged  to  be  the  attacking  force,  march- 
ing under  a  Southern  sun,  exhausted,  without 
provisions  and  without  shelter,  they  have  been 
encamped  and  in  fortified  positions,  in  a  coun- 
try unfriendly  to  us  and  friendly  to  them, 
where  they  could  receive  information  of  every 
movement  of  ours,  and  we  could  learn  nothing 
"whatever  as  to  theirs^ 

"  The  probabilities  are  that  in  no  case  on  the 
record  of  the  world's  history  has  an  army  been 
called  into  the  field  possessing  so  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  troops  in  the  position  ours  found  them- 
selves to  have  sustained  themselves  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  It  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  country  to  the  immensity  of  this 
struggle,  and  in  that  view  of  the  subject  the  re- 
sult may  be  bearable." 


The  Legislature  was  in  session  three  days, 
and  adjourned,  having  authorized  a  bounty  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  each  recruit  enlisted  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  to  be  paid  to  him  on 
being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.   A  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the 

Sayment  to  the  families  of  killed,  wounded,  or 
isabled  soldiers,  of  the  bounty  to  which  those 
soldiers  would  be  entitled  by  three  months'  ser- 
vice under  the  acts  of  April  and  May.  The 
several  towns  were  authorized  to  appropriate 
and  raise  money  for  bounties  to  soldiers  and 
their  families,  on  the  same  footing  that  money 
for  town  expenses  is  appropriated  and  raised ; 
and  their  past  action  in  this  respect  was  con- 
firmed. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  General 
Treasurer,  under  advice  of  tlie  Governor,  to 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  State,  with  semi-annual 
coupons  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,000,  payable  in  ten  years 
from  the  first  of  October  next ;  but  the  State  is 
privileged  to  redeem  them  at  any  time  after 
five  years.  The  suras  allowed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  in  settlement  of  the  war 
claims  are  by  the  present  act  devoted  to  the 
redemption  of  these  bonds. 

The  General  Treasurer  was  empowered  to 
hire  $500,000,  or  less,  at  not  over  six  per  cent., 
and  to  renew  said  loans  from  time  to  time ;  the 
money  was  to  be  expended  in  raising  and  equip- 
ping troops  under  the  provisions  of  the  military 
act  passea  in  April.  The  Governor  was  author- 
ized to  employ  a  proper  person  to  adjust  mili- 
tary accounts  between  the  State  and  the  United 
States. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  all 
political  parties  should  unite  in  supporting  the 
constitutionally  elected  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  crisis,  and  pledg- 
ing the  best  exertions  and  the  entire  resources 
of  the  State  and  its  people  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  thanks  of  the  Assembly  were  by  resolu- 
tion tendered  to  the  Governor  for  his  vigorous 
conduct  in  camp  and  field,  and  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  piece  of  cannon  belonging  to  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  battery,  and  brought  away 
from  the  battle  field  at  Bull  Run. 

The  Assembly,  by  resolution,  thanked  Am- 
brose E.  Burnside,  late  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  for  his  gal- 
lant services,  and  expressed  its  satisfaction  that 
the  National  Government  had  recognized  and 
rewarded  those  services;  the  resolution  also 
signifies  a  wish  that  in  his  new  capacity  as  brig- 
adier-general he  might  be  placed  in  immediate 
command  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments. 

The  call  for  troops  was  promptly  responded 
to,  and  the  State  furnished  six  regiments  and 
three  batteries  of  artillery  during  the  year. 
The  enrolled  militia  of  Rhode  Island,  (compris- 
ing all  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  46,) 
numbers  20,288,  which  is  an  increase  over  1860 
of  1,742.  Her  quota  of  troops,  under  the  call 
for  500,000,  was  4,057,  but,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Adjutant-General  Mauran,  she  had 
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sent  in  her  own  regiments  5,124^  while  1,005 
had  enlisted  in  regiments  belonging  to  other 
States,  and  in  the  navy. 

This  is  a  heavy  draught,  being  equal  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  active  male  population. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  suffered  perhaps 
more,  proportionally  to  her  population,  than 
any  other  State,  by  reason  of  the  short  supply 
of  cotton,  and  attention  was  immediately  drawn 
to  the  prospects  of  "cottoning"  flax.  The 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Domestic  Industry  offered  $500  for  the  best 
bale  of  flax  cotton,  fit  for  use  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery. In  consequence,  five  competitors 
claimed  the  amount,  but  the  committee  de- 
cided that  none  of  them  met  the  requirements. 
Some  of  their  samples  would  work  with  wool 
and  in  a  small  per  cent  with  cotton,  giving 
the  cloth  greater  body.  The  difficulty  was  to 
obtain  a  uniform  thickness. 

ROMNEY,  is  a  village  on  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  190  miles  northwest  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  the  capital  of  Hampshire  county. 
A  few  miles  from  Romney,  near  Mill  Creek,  an 
attack  was  made  on  a  small  body  of  Confeder- 
ate troops  by  an  Indiana  regiment  nnder  Col. 
Wallace.  The  enemy  retired  through  Romney 
on  the  road  to  Winchester.  They  abandoned 
their  tents  arras,  uniforms,  &c.  Some  prisoners 
were  taken,  with  a  small  loss  on  both  sides. 

RUSSIA.  The  must  extensive  though  not 
the  most  populous  empire  of  the  world,  possess- 
ing vast  tracts  of  territory  in  the  three  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America ;  ex- 
tending over  86**  of  latitude  and  192°  of  longi- 
tude, and  having  an  area  of  about  8,000,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  72,961,811 
inhabitants.  Much  of  its  territory  is  sterile, 
and  either  consists  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
elevated  sandy  plains,  or  frigid  and  ice-claa 
wastes ;  but  other  portions  are  abundantly  fer- 
tile, and  yield  vast  quantities  of  grains  and 
fruits;  while  its  forests  produce  the  best  of 
timber,  and  its  mountainous  regions  are  prolific 
in  mineral  wealth  beyond  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe.  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron  of  ex- 
traordinary quality,  copper,  lead,  tin,  the  pre- 
cious malachite,  beryl,  onyx,  agate,  and  other 
gems  exist  in  great  profusion  in  the  mines  of 
the  Ural,  the  Altai,  and  the  Siberian  moun- 
tains. 

Tlie  people  are  of  numerous  races  and  have 
rather  formed  a  conglomeration  of  nations  than 
a  distinct  nationality.  In  Russia  in  Europe  the 
Muscovite  race  is  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
any  other,  bat  large  portions  of  the  population 
are  composed  of  Poles,  Swedes,  Germans,  Jews, 
the  Slavonic  races,  Lapps,  and  Finns;  in  the 
south  and  southeast,  Tartars  and  Turks  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes,  Georgians,  Circassians,  Arme- 
nians, &c.,  &o.  In  Asia,  Tartars,  Turks,  Tnn- 
gouses,  and  Chinese  predominate,  but  there  are 
many  Persians  of  the  old  Aryan  stock,  as  well 
as  Samoiedes,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Finnish 
family ;  while  in  America  the  Esquimaux  and 
other  Arctic  tr4bes  of  a  similar  origin  are  the 


principal  inhabitants  of  the  cold  and  cheeriest 
region  belunging  to  Russia. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy; 
the  Czar  or  Emperor  being  in  reality,  as  he  is 
by  title,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  The  people 
of  European  Russia  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  nobility,  who  possess  vast 
landed  estates,  and  some  of  them  immense 
wealth ;  the  middle  class,  composed  mainly  of 
merchants,  teachers,  men  of  science,  and  master 
mechanics ;  and  the  seris,  who  were  slaves,  but 
of  late  years  attached  to  the  soil.  These  last 
were  again  divided  into  two  classes,  serf^  of 
the  nobility  and  serfs  of  the  crown.  The  Rus- 
sian serf  possesses  extraordinary  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  a  remarkable  facility  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  and  literature,  and  has 
extraordinary  local  attachments;  but  he  is 
crafty  and  deceitful,  and  ages  of  servitude  have 
developed  in  him  the  vices  of  the  servile  condi- 
tion. The  events  of  the  year  in  Russia  have  been 
deeply  interesting.  At  its  commencement  there 
were,  perhaps,  no  more  than  the  usual  causes  of 
disturbance :  the  chronic  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  forcible  disintegration  of  Poland,  which 
at  frequent  intervals  assumed  the  acute  form  of 
insurrection  or  revolution ;  the  restless  condi- 
tion of  the  serfs  as  the  time  of  their  long- 
looked-for  emancipation  drew  nigh;  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Tartar  or  Turkish  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Crimean  peninsula,  who  on  some 
rerd  or  fancied  grievance,  plowing  out  of  the 
conflict  of  religions,  they  being  bigoted  Moham- 
medans, left  their  homes  in  a  body  and  precip- 
itated themselves  upon  the  Christian  population 
of  Northeastern  Turkey,  driving  them  out,  and 
claiming  the  protection  of  their  co-religionists, 
the  dominant  power  in  Turkey — the  calm 
prece<ling  the  storm,  in  the  Caucasus^  and 
which  some  months  later  broke  out  in  a  re- 
newed and  severe  conflict ;  the  occupation  by 
Russia  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Independent 
Turkistan,  and  of  the  region  sonth  of  the  lower 
Amoor,  rather  by  virtue  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
than  by  the  more  costly  method  of  invasion. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  empire  at  the 
opening  of  the  year. 

In  Poland  an  outbreak  soon  occurred.  In 
1856,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  soon 
after  his  own  coronation,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II.  had  promised  to  Poland  a  general  am- 
nesty ;  liberty  of  conscience  in  religions  mat- 
ters ;  the  restoration  of  the  Polish  languase  in 
the  records  and  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and  instruction  in  it  in  the  schools;  and  the 
reSstablishment  of  the  suppressed  univei^ities. 
These  promises  had  for  the  most  part  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  though  the  amiable  and  popular 
Gortchakoff  (see  Gortch aeoff)  had  been  install- 
ed as  Grovemor  of  Poland,  and  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  beautify  Warsaw,  and  restore  it  to 
more  than  its  former  ttateliness,  and  in  many 
ways  the  rigor  of  the  iron-handed  Nicholas 
had  been  softened  under  the  administration  of 
his  successor,  yet  the  Poles  felt  that  they  were 
grievously  wronged. 
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Before  narrating  the  circumstances  of  the 
insurrection,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Agronomic  Society  which  has 
been  to  such  an  extent  identified  with  it.  The 
Count  Andr^  Zamoiski,  or  Monsieur  Andr6,  as 
the  Poles  call  him,  was  a  Polish  patriot  of  noble 
and  ancient  family,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  but  after  the  taking  of  War- 
saw in  1831,  has  been  permitted  to  return  to 
Poland.  Unable  to  be  of  service  otherwise  to 
his  country,  he  endeavored  to  promote  its  ma- 
terial progress ;  he  established  lines  of  steam- 
boats upon  the  Vistula,  and  erected  warehouses 
in  Warsaw,  but  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
was  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  mof^t  atten- 
tion. Its  processes,  implements,  and  science 
were  matter  to  which  he  directed  his  thoughts 
and  efforts.  In  1860,  he  obtained  permission 
to  publish  a  monthly  agricultural  journal  at 
Warsaw,  and  in  1867  secured  the  sanction  of 
the  young  emperor  to  the  founding  of  the 
Agronomic  Society.  In  1869,  he  sought  and 
received  permission  for  the  Society  to  hold  an 
anniversary  and  public  sittings  for  the  discussion 
of  agricultural  topics.  He  had  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  foundation  of  similar  associations 
at  Cracow  and  Leopol  (in  Galicia)  in  Austrian 
Poland,  and  at  Posen  in  Prussian  Poland,  and 
maintained  a  constant  communication  with 
them.  Those  who  have  never  lived  under  a 
despotic  government  can  hardly  realize  with 
what  almost  childish  eagerness  tht)  educated 
Poles  joined  these  agricultural  associations.  In 
their  discussions  of  agricultural  topics  they  were 
measurably  free,  and  if,  occasionally,  under  the 
garb  of  a  politico-economical  doctrine,  some 
great  principle  of  liberty  was  enunciated,  who 
could  blame  them  ?  The  Agronomic  Society  of 
Warsaw,  in  tbe  third  year  of  its  existence,  num- 
bered 4,600  members,  and  its  sessions  were  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
and  socid  position.  The  others,  though  younger, 
had  a  proportionally  numerous  membership. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1860,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  revolution  of  1880  had  been  cele- 
bnOed  in  Warsaw,  by  funeral  services  in  mem- 
ory of  the  patriots,  and  by  the  chanting  of  na- 
tional martial  hyms.  In  January,  1861,  masses 
were  said  for  the  dead  poets,  Mickiewiez, 
Krasinski,  and  Slowacki.  The  government  tol- 
erated these  manifestations,  and  even  permitted  . 
those  who  took  part  in  them  to  wear  the  Polish 
national  costume.  On  the  26th  of  February,  a 
great  crowd  gathered  around  the  old  market  at 
Warsaw,  and  the  streets  adjacent,  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  Poles  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Grochow  in  1881,  and  a  procession  passed 
through  one  of  the  streets,  bearing  flags  with  a 
white  eagle  on  a  red  ground.  The  chief  of  Po- 
lice, Colonel  Trepoff,  ordered  them  to  disperse, 
bat  the  order  was  received  with  sliouts  of  de- 
risive laughter,  and  the  mounted  police,  irritated 
at  their  refusal,  rode  upon  the  procession  with 
drawn  sabres,  and  wounded  a  considerable 
number. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  a  funeral  service 


was  held  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  in 
honor  of  Zawiska,  a  Polish  patriot  who  was 
hung  in  1883.  From  that  church  a  portion  of 
the  crowd  went  to  the  hall  of  the  Agronomic 
Society  then  holding  its  annual  session,  and 
attempted  to  draw  it  into  the  insurrectionary 
movement,  but  by  the  adroit  management  of 
its  President,  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Another  portion  were  by  accident  thrown  into 
confbsion  before  the  great  gate  of  the  church 
of  the  Bernardines,  and  the  Russian  general 
Zabolotskoi  ordered  the  military  force  to  fire 
upon  them,  unarmed  as  they  were,  and  the 
Cossack  ^ard  to  charge  upon  them ;  and,  as  a 
result,  a  number  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 

The  people,  thouffh  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
were  now  thoroughly  indignant.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  of  this  last  massacre,  the  Polish 
committee  addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  remon- 
strance, closing  with  these  words:  "Cut  off 
from  every  legal  means  of  bringing  before  your 
throne  her  grievances,  and  the  demonstration 
of  her  necessities,  Poland  is  compelled  to  make 
her  voice  heard  only  by  the  cry  to  heaven  of 
the  martyrs,  whom  each  day  slie  oflTers  as  a 
holocaust."  The  Government  apparently  felt 
that  it  had  gone  too  far,  and  conciliatory  meas- 
ures were  adopted,  unpopular  oflScers  were 
removed,  and  reforms  promised.  The  funeral 
of  the  victims  of  the  27th  of  February  passed 
off  on  the  2d  of  March  without  disturbance^  the 
prudence  of  Count  Zamoiski  having  secured  tlie 
adjournment  of  the  Agronomic  Society,  without 
any  participation  in  the  exciting  scenes  and 
topics  of  the  day,  having  first  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  giving  the  right  of  property  to 
the  serfs,  a  measure  which  the  Emperor  was 
known  to  have  greatly  at  heart. 

The  danger  seemed  to  have  passed,  when  sud- 
denly, on  the  7th  of  April,  an  imperial  decree 
was  published  suppressing  the  Agronomic  Soci- 
ety. This  new  grievance  roused  all  the  former 
bitterness ;  again  the  crowds  assembled  in  War- 
saw, and  gathered  around  the  hall  of  the  Society ; 
and,  on  the  8th,  the  order  was  given  to  disperse 
them  by  armed  force,  and  the  charges  of  cavalry, 
and  the  deadly  fire  of  the  infantry  again  caused 
the  death  and  wounding  of  more  than  a  thousand 
citizens.  The  excitement  spread  throughout  Po- 
land, and  even  into  some  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ments, especially  the  Ukraine,  where  strong 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  Poles.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  meanwhile  adopted  the  most 
stringent  and  cruel  measures.  Soldiers  were 
encamped  in  the  principal  streets,  and  cannon 
were  placed  in  position  to  shell  the  city.  The 
soldiers  committed  numberless  outrages;  the 
Circle  of  "  The  Resource,"  a  favorite  place  of 
assembly  for  the  principal  citizens,  was  closed ; 
the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  wear,  and  the 
merchants  to  sell  mourning  goods ;  the  Poles 
who  resigned  government  offices  were  subjected 
to  the  severest  penalties ;  great  numbers  were 
arrested,  and  especially  all  clergymen  who  man- 
ifested, as  most  of  them  did,  their  patriotic  sym- 
pathies. 
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Tet  with  a  TaciUation  which  irritated  the 
people  almost  as  mach  as  its  severities,  the  Gov- 
emment  seemed  to  fear  that  it  had  been  too 
harsh,  and  again  indicated  a  desire  to  intro- 
duce reforms  which  should  pacify  the  Poles. 
Public  fetes  in  honor  of  the  Czar  were  held,  but 
the  Poles  discountenanced  them ;  the  journals 
and  the  pennj  post  which  had  been  suppressed, 
were  restored ;  the  Circle  of  **  The  Resource  " 
was  again  opened,  and  permission  granted  to 
make  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Czenstochowa, 
the  holy  citj  of  Poland,  on  the  8th  of  May,  but 
no  one  went.  The  taxes  were  lightened,  and 
other  measures  which  looked  towards  ^me  re- 
duction of  the  burdens  of  the  country  were 
adopted ;  but  the  people  were  firm  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  with  its  constitution,  its  rights,  and  its 
immunities,  and  appeared  determined  to  take 
nothing  less ;  and  this  the  Emperor,  though  un- 
doubtedly sincerely  desirous  of  the  pacification 
of  Poland,  that  he  might  give  his  exclusive 
attentiou  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  was 
unwilling  to  grant  On  the  15th  of  Oct,  1861. 
the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Kosciusko  led 
to  further  disturbances,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  a  number  of  Pol^  bufr  the  massaore  of  April 
was  fortunately  not  repeated. 

Russian  serfdom  dates  from  1601,  when,  by  an 
imperial  ukase,  the  peasants  on  an  estate  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  service  of  the  landholder 
without  his  consent.  Prior  to  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  I.  to  the  throne,  in  1825,  the  serfs  were 
wholly  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  and  were 
often  treated  with  great  cruelty.  The  life  of  the 
serf  was  of  scarcely  so  much  account  as  that  of 
a  dog  or  horse,  and  at  the  caprice  of  his  master 
he  was  sold,  given  away,  drowned,  sent  to  Si- 
beria, or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  ukase  of 
1827,  by  which  the  Emperor  declared  the  serf 
an  integral  and  inseparable  portion  of  the  soil, 
produced  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class.  A  further  amelioration  en- 
sued, from  the  system  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  loaning  money  to  the  landholders  on 
the  pledge  of  their  lands  and  serfs,  and  the 
eventual  foreclosure  of  these  mortgages,  by 
which  the  lands  became  crown  lands,  and  the 
serfs  crown  peasants.  In  this  new  relation, 
they  were  only  required  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment one  dollar  a  year  for  each  male  peasant, 
and  were  liable  to  the  military  conscription. 
But  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  serfe  were  in 
this  way  relieved  from  the  oppression  of  their 
masters,  and  in  order  to  remedy  this,  the  Ett- 
peror,  in  1845,  conferred  on  theiu  the  power, 
hitherto  with  held,  of  making  contracts.  Armed 
with  this  power,  the  serfs  sought  to  purchase 
the  lands  on  which  they  lived  from  their  land- 
holders, since  by  that  purchase  they  themselves 
became  free.  They  also  In  many  cases  loaned 
to  the  landholders  money  on  the  mortgage  of 
their  estates.  But  they  had  not  like  the  Gov- 
ernment the  means  of  paying  to  the  landholder 
the  thli"d  part  of  the  value  of  liis  property,  on 
foreclosing  the  mortgage,  and  hence  they  lost 


their  capital,  and  did  not  gain  their  liberty. 
The  Government  again  interposed,  and  opened 
to  them  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  loans  they 
needed,  in  order  to  complete  the  purchase  (k 
the  property,  requiring  only  the  payment  of  8 
per  cent,  interest,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
annually,  secftred  by  the  mortgage  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  this  way,  in  many  cases,  by  payments 
spread  over  80  years,  they  became  free,  and  the 
proprietors  of  their  lands ;  or,  if  they  failed, 
they  were  at  the  worst  only  crown  peasants, 
a  &r  better  position  than  their  previous  one. 
There  were  still,  however,  many  large  proprie- 
tors who  were  not  in  debt  either  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  their  ser&,  and' who  refused  to  sell 
their  lands  to  their  serfs ;  and  for  these  ser& 
there  was  no  redress  in  the  ukases  already  pro- 
mulgated. For  them  the  only  hope  of  release 
from  servitude,  was  by  enlistment  in  the  army,  or 
in  the  case  of  females,  marritige  with  a  free  man. 
At  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor,  in 
1855,  there  were  in  the  empire  88,000,000  ser&, 
of  whom  16,000,000  were  crown  peasants,  and 
22,000,000  belonged  to  private  estates,  or  to 
the  private  lands  of  the  crown.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  his  finances  by  the  Cri- 
mean war,  Alexander  II.  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  promoting  the  emancipation  of  the  serrile 
class,  and  to  this  he  was  prompted  as  well  by 
motives  of  humanity  as  by  the  conviction  of  the 
material  development  in  the  physical  condition 
of  his  empire  which  would  be  the  result  of  the 
substitution  of  free  for  compulsory  labor.  In 
1857  he  promulgated  a  ukase,  providing  that 
the  serfs  were  to  be  finally  liberated  within 
twelve  years  after  settling  the  terms  to  be  re- 
solved on  between  them  and  the  proprietors. 
For  the  purpose  of  framing  the  measures  of 
emancipation  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  or 
overcome  the  many  and  serious  ditficnlties 
which  were  involved  in  it,  tlie  Emperor  ap- 
pointed on  the  15th  of  July,  1857,  a  superior 
committee  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  which  his  brother.  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  was  president,  to  digest  and 
mature  a  plan  of  emancipation  which  should 
harmonize  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors and  the  peasants,  tmd  should  also  proride 
for  the  release  from  servitude  of  the  very  con- 
siderable class  of  domestics,  who,  while  serh 
by  birth,  and  servants  by  occupation,  had  no 
connection  with  the  landed  estates  of  the  pro- 
prietors. This  committee  reported  late  in  1860 
to  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Empire,  by  which 
their  propositions  were  duly  considered  and 
approved,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  0.  S« 
(March  17,  N.  S.,)  1861,  the  Emperor  issued 
his  manifesto  dated  February  19,  O.  8.,  (March 
8,)  in  which,  after  reciting  the  past  disabilities 
and  injustice  which  the  serfs  had  endured,  and 
the  solicitude  which  he  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors had  felt  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  thence- 
forth the  landed  proprietors  must  allow  the 
serfs  to  cultivate  their  land  at  a  fixed  rental,  and 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  from 
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the  estates  of  the  proprietors  sofficieDt  land  for 
their  support  and  that  of  their  families ;  that  at 
the  end  of  two  years  they  were  to  be  free,  and 
sooner  if  they  purchased  the  full  quantity  of 
land  to  which  they  were  entitled,  for  which 
purpose  loans  would  be  furnished,  if  needed, 
from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  domestics 
(dvorovye)  were  to  be  free  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  It  was  further  provided  that,  by  ami- 
cable arrangements,  the  proprietors  and  serfs 
might  shorten  this  period  of  temporary  bond- 
age, and  adiust  their  mutual  relations  at  once. 
For  the  settlement  of  any  difficulties  or  disputes 
arising  from  this  prospective  emancipation, 
q)ecial  courts  were  established,  and  a  char- 
ter of  rules  drawn  up,  specifying  the  quantity 
of  land  to  which  the  peasants  ^ould  be  enti- 
ced, the  rental  and  other  charges  which  might 
be  exacted,  and  the  terms  and  times  of  pay- 
ment. The  Emperor  closed  his  manifesto  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  both  classes,  the  proprie- 
tors and  peasants,  to  maintain  towards  each 
other  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  and 
good  will,  and  to  avoid  all  disputes  or  manifes- 
tations of  hostility.  A  commission,  of  which 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  was  president, 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  measures  for 
emancipatioii. 

WhUe  the  measures  thus  initiated  were  wise 
and  benevolent  in  intention,  they  were  hardly 
so  clear  in  their  expression  as  was  desirable, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  had  excited  expec- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  serfs  which  the  events 
did  not  justify,  and  that  in  several  instances 
fienous  disturbances  resulted. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  during 
the  year,  were  of  great  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. In  the  article  Geooraphioal  Exploba- 
noNa,  we  have  alluded  to  the  approaches  made 
by  that  Government  towards  India  in  Independ- 
ent Turkistan,  and  to  their  explorations^  fol- 
lowed by  the  stationing  of  a  resident  commis- 
sioner in  Chinese  Turkistan.  In  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  they  have  acquired  far  larger  and 
more  important  possessions.  By  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  the  Emperor  of  China  in  November, 
1860,  and  ratified  in  1861,  the  astute  Russian 
Plenipotentiary,  Mouravieff,  secured  the  cession 
to  Russia  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  and  that 
portion  of  Mantchooria  lying  east  of  the  Oussouri 
River,  as  far  south  as  the  42d  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  They  also  took  possession  of  the  princi- 
pal port  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Yesso ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1861,  seized  also  the  important 
island  of  Tsus-sima  in  the  straits  of  Corea, 
which  is  fifty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide,  and 
commands  the  strait.  This  island,  it  is  said, 
they  purpose  fortifying,  when  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment will  have  command  of  the  entire 
western  coast  of  A^a,  from  the  d5th  parallel 
northward. 

The  conduct  of  Russia  towanls  the  United 
States,  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
has  been  marked  by  courtesy  and  kindness. 
The  desire  of  the  Emperor  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  suppression  of  the 


rebellion  has  been  repeatedly  expressed,  and 
manifested  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  (iS^ 
Diplomatic  Cobbsspondencb.) 

The  finances  of  Russia  are  not  in  a  remark- 
ably prosperous  condition.  Her  resources  are 
immense,  and  her  revenues  large,  but  there 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  an  annual 
deficit,  which  has  been  met  by  new  loans,  and 
the  credit  of  the  empire  not  being  of  the  best 
abroad,  her  loans  have  been  either  taken  at 
home,  or  if  negotiated  abroad,  have  paid  heavy 
rates  of  interest.  The  extreme  reluctance  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  make  any  thing  like 
a  full  e^epose  of  its  financial  condition  has  had 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  its  credit.  To-day 
the  best-informed  financiers  of  Europe  have 
very  little  positive  knowledge  concerning  the 
debt  or  the  preseut  revenue  or  expenditure  of 
the  empire.  A  Russian  authority,  M.  Ogarefi, 
states  the  debt  in  1861  as  £82,410,000,  or  about 
$410,000,000 ;  but  as  the  same  authority  states 
the  debt  of  1860  at  £87,876,920,  whicli  would 
indicate  a  reduction  of  $27,000,000  in  a  year, 
when  no  financier  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
payment  of  any  portion  of  the  debt,  his  state- 
ments are  to  be  received  with  some  caution. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  supposed  to  range 
from  $220,000,000  to  $260,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  canals,  for  which  the 
country  was  well  adapted,  and  which  are  nu- 
merous and  well  constructed,  Russia  had  not 
till  quite  recently,  accomplidied  nuicli  in  the 
way  of  internal  improvement.  A  railway  sev- 
enteen miles  in  length  was,  indeed,  built  in 
1886,  but  no  great  enterprises  of  that  kind  were 
attempted  till  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  The 
railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was 
opened  in  1851,  and  there  *are  now  lines  com- 
]^leted  or  in  course  of  construction  to  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  European  Russia,  and  to 
Beriin.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  1861,  8,895 
miles  completed,  and  nearly  as  many  more  pro- 
jected or  in  progress.  A  line  of  electric  tele- 
graph, to  extend  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Niko- 
laiev  on  the  Pacific,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amooj^  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  was  to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward  to 
completion.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
eventually  be  eonnectea  with  the  American 
line  to  San  Francisco. 

Education  in  Russia  is  confined  mostly  to 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  the 
foundlings  and  other  proteges  of  Government. 
The  high  schools,  seminaries,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities are  well  conducted,  and  the  course  of 
education  in  them  is  thorough ;  but  the  com- 
munal schools,  where  they  exist,  are  of  the 
poorest  character,  and  impart  no  instruction 
of  any  value. 

The  empire  is  emerging,  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  is  encour- 
a^ng,  from  a  barbarism  which  two  centuries 
ago  was  nearly  absolute,  into  a  high  degree  of 
civilization;  and  though  there  are  occasional 
and  partial  reactions,  and  the  autocratic  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  has  remained,  is  gene- 
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rally  considered  inimical  to  the  highest  moral 
and  intellectual  development,  there  is  as  little 
cause  to  blush  for  the  progress  of  the  nation 


since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centnrj 
as  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation  of 
Europe  for  the  same  period. 


S 


SOHLOSSER,  Fhikdrioh  Chbibtophx,  a  Ger- 
man historian,  born  in  Jever,  Nov.  17, 1776,  died 
in  Heidelberg,  Sept.  23,  1861.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  GOttiugen,  and  after  completing  his  uni- 
versity course,  was  for  some  years  a  private  tu- 
tor. In  1808  he  became  associate  rector  of  the 
school  at  Jever,  but  retained  the  position  on)y  a 
year,  removing  in  1809  to  Frankfort-am-Main, 
that  he  might  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  his 
historical  studies.  In  1812  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  New  Lyceum  at  Frankfort, 
in  1814  was  appointed  city  librarian,  and  in 
1817  professor  of  history  at  Heidelberg.  This 
professorship  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
greatest  and  most  widely  known  work  was 
**  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of 
the  Nineteenth  to  the  Overthrow  of  the 
French  Empire,"  8  vols.,  published  at  Heidel- 
berg in  8  vols.,  (1823-46,)  and  translated  by  D. 
Davison  and  republished  in  England  in  8  vols., 
(1843-52.)  His  other  principal  works  were : 
**  Lives  of  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,"  Heidelberg. 
1809 ;  "  History  of  the  Iconoclastic  Oassars  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,"  Frankfort,  1812 ;  **  Gen- 
eral View  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  World, 
and  its  Civilization,"  8  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826-34; 
"The  History  of  the  World,  in  Consecutive 
Narration,"  9  vols.,  1817-24. 

SCRIBE,  EnokNB,  a  French  dramatic  writer, 
born  at  Paris,  Dec.  24,  1791,  died  in  the  same 
city  Feb.  20,  1861,  'of  apoplexy.  He  was  ori- 
ffinally  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
his  guardian,  the  advocate  Bennet,  found  his 
dramatic  tastes  so  strong  that  he  advised  him 
to  abandon  the  bar  for  the  stage.  His  first 
drama,  produced  in  1811,  and  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  his  schoolfellow,  De  la  Vigue,  was 
highly  successful,  and  his  whole  career  as  a 
dramatic  writer  has  been  crowned  by, equal 
success.  He  was  the  author  of  an  immense 
number  of  dramas  of  very  unequal  merit,  but 
all  exhibiting  a  correct  conception  and  great 
power  of  vigorous  delineation  of  the  life  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes.  A  selection  of  his 
dramas  (translated)  in  seven  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1845,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  reproduced  on  the  American  as  well 
as  the  English  stage.  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Robert 
le  Diable,"  "Les  Diamans  de  la  Oouronne," 
"  The  Finest  Day  of  my  Life,"  &c.,  are  anwng 
those  which  will  be  most  readily  recognized. 

SEWELUS  POINT  is  the  projection  of  land 
on  the  right  shore,  where  the  Elizabeth  River 
turns  from  a  north  to  an  easterly  course,  be- 
coming then  what  is  called  Hampton  Roads.  It 
la  on  tliis  river  that  Norfolk  in  Virginia  is  situ- 
ated. The  point  was  fortified  immediately  after 
the  seoessitm  of  Virginia.  The  battery  placed 
here  by  her  troops  was  the  exterior  of  the  line 


of  batteries  intended  to  guard  the  Elizabeth 
River,  through  which  Norfolk  is  approached. 
This  line  of  batteries  consisted  of  seven,  the 
heaviest  of  whicli  was  at  Craney  Island,  momit- 
ing  about  thirty  guns.  Two  batteries  farther 
inland  mounted  about  twelve  and  fifteen  gons 
respectively.  The  other  batteries  mounted  from 
seven  to  ten  guns.  The  battery  at  SewelFs 
Point  commanded  the  vessels  blockading  James 
River,  and  if  the  guns  were  sufliciently  heavy 
and  efi^ective,  it  could  cause  them  to  remove. 
A  party  being  observed  perfecting  the  earth- 
works, the  gunboat  Star  opened  fire  upon  them 
with  two  ten -inch  guns  and  shell.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Freeborn,  Capt.  Ward,  arrived,  and,  tak* 
ing  a  position  near  the  shore,  drove  the  defenders 
out  of  the  works,  and  disabled  the  battery. 

The  Star  was  struck  by  five  shots  of  small 
calibre,  all  of  which  took  effect.  One  ball,  a 
six-pounder,  penetrated  the  hull  on  the  lar- 
board bow,  a  few  inches  above  the  water  line. 
Two  of  her  crew  were  injured,  and  one  of  them, 
a  boy,  seriously.  This  was  the  first  skirmish 
between  the  fioating  batteries  of  the  North  and 
land  batteries  of  the  South.  On  the  other  side, 
Vice-President  Stephens^  in  an  address  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  the  28d  of  May,  spoke  of  the 
aflfair  as  resulting  in  "the  vessel  being  re- 
pulsed and  disabled." 

SHAW,  Lemuel,  LL.  D.,  late  Chief-Jostice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ifassachusetts,  bom 
at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  January,  1781,  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  80,  1861.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  following 
year  was  assistant  teacher  in  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools,  and  assistant  editor  of  the 
"  Boston  Gazette."  Ho  studied  law  with  David 
Everett,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
New  Hampshire,  Sept.  1804^  and  two  months 
after,  commenced  practice  in  Boston,  remaning 
in  practice  until  his  appointment  as  Chief-Jas- 
tice.  In  1816  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  •  in 
which  he  was  continued  by  reflection  for  seven 
years,  and  was  subsequently  for  four  years  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  In  1820  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  for  revising  the 
Constitution.  In  Sept.  1880  he  was  appointed 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Conrt, 
which  oflSce  he  held  thirty  years.  He  was  an 
overseer  of  Harvard  College  about  fifteen  years, 
and  thirty  years  in  the  Corporation.  "While  in 
the  Legislature  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  report 
concerning  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
vocating tlieir  distribution  to  the  old  as  well  as 
to  the  new  States^  for  the  purposes  of  ednoa- 
tion.  He  was  considered  an  able  jurist,  and  his 
legal  opinions  were  regarded  as  possessing  great 
weight. 
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SLAVES.  This  species  of  property,  as  it  is 
known  at  the  Soath,  and  this  ^^  class  of  persons 
held  to  service  and  labor,"  as  it  is  designated  at 
the  North,  was  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity 
to  the  Gorernment  in  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  seceded  States.  The  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States  gives  no  authority, 
either  express  or  implied,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with,  control,  or  regulate 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave  in  any  State  in 
which  this  social  condition  exists.  On  this  point 
the  people  are  almost  unanimous  ♦  in  their 
opinion.  Bat  when  a  number  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  seceded,  and  a  civil  war  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Federal  Government, 
how  were  the  relations  of  that  Government  to 
the  slaves  affsjcted?  The  (Government  took  the 
position  that  each  State  was  a  part  of  the 
Union,  and  that  "  insurgents  "  or  "  rebels  "  had 
Qndertaken  to  wrest  its  authority  in  certain 
States.  Therefore  the  Constitution  continued 
in  full  force  over  all  the  States,  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  loyal  citizens,  and 
the  arm  of  the  Government  was  thereby  stayed 
from  interference  with  slaves  of  loyal  citizens. 
Li  Western  Virginia,  which  refused  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  relations 
of  master  and  slaves  were  unaltered ;  so  like- 
wise in  Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  But  how  was  this  state  of  servi- 
tude in  its  relations  to  the  Government  affected 
among  disloyal  citizens,  those  whose  hands  were 
raised  to  destroy  the  Government  over  them — 
could  they  claim  the  forbearance  of  the  military 
power  organized  under  the  Constitution,  when 
they  were  striving  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
itself?  The  development  which  this  question 
received  in  the  progress  of  events,  is  the  answer 
which  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  give. 

Tlie  slaves  were  first  called  contrabands. 

This  term,  as  used  in  law,  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  property.  Military  or  na- 
val persons  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  his 
ambassadors  and  ministers  sent  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, comprise  nearly  the  entire  class  hereto- 
fore known  as  such.  But  in  those  novel  rela- 
tions which  exist  in  the  conflict  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  a  new  class,  composed  of 
slaves,  has  appeared,  to  whom  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. Even  here  it  has  its  limitations.  It 
should  strictly  embrace  those  who  had  been 
employed  upon  fortifications  and  other  works 
of  an  enemy,  and  who  come  within  the  Union 
lines.  The  term  was  first  given  to  certain  able- 
bodied  men  who  came  within  the  lines  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  camp,  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Upon 
the  demMud  for  their  surrender,  made  by  the 
officer  of  a  Confederate  force  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  replied  that  they  were  contraband  of 
war,  and  as  such  would  not  be  given  up.    He 

•  Od  the  11th  of  Febroary.  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
In  ConsTcss  passed  the  following  resolatlon— yeas,  161; 
nays,  none : 

Rewired,  That  neither  Conprew,  nor  the  people  or  Gorern- 
mentaofthe  non-slavehold I nj;  States,  have  a  constitatinnal 
rUrht  to  1eid'>lat<>  upon  or  Interfere  with  slavery  in  any  slave- 
hol<Ung  State  of  the  Union. 
41     ▲ 


immediately  notified  the  War  Department  of 
these  proceedings. 

Soon  after,  embarrassed  by  the  rush  of  "  con- 
trabands "  to  his  camp,  General  Butler  writes 
again  to  the  Secretary : 

"  Since  I  wrote  my  last,  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  slave  property  is  becoming  one  of  very 
serious  magnitude.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
are  using  their  negroes  in  the  batteries,  and  are 
preparing  to  send  their  women  and  children 
South.  The  escapes  from  them  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  a  squad  has  come  in  this  morning, 
(May  27,)  and  my  pickets  are  bringing  their 
women  and  children.  Of  course  these  cannot 
be  dealt  with  upon  the  theory  on  which  I  de- 
signed to  treat  the  service  of  able-bodied  men 
and  women  who  might  come  within  my  lines, 
and  of  which  I  gave  you  a  detailed  account  in 
my  last  despatch. 

**  I  am  in  the  utmost  doubt  what  to  do  with 
this  species  of  property.  Up  to  this  time  I 
have  had  come  withm  my  lines  men  and  women, 
with  their  children— entire  families — each  fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  same  owner.  I  have,  there- 
fore, determined  to  employ,  as  I  can  do  very 
profitably,  the  able-bodied  persons  in  the  party, 
iSvSuing  proper  food  for  the  support  of  all,  and 
charging  against  their  services  the  expense  of 
care  and  sustenance  of  the  non-laborers,  keep- 
ing a  strict  and  accurate  account  as  well  of  the 
services  as  of  the  expenditures,  having  the 
worth  of  the  services  and  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
penditure determined  by  a  board  of  survey 
nereafter  to  be  detailed.  I  know  of  no  other 
manner  in  which  to  dispose  of  this  subject  and 
the  questions  connected  therewith.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  property  to  the  insurgents,  it  will  be  of 
very  great  moment — the  number  that  I  now 
have  amounting,  as  I  am  informed,  to  what  in 
good  times  would  be  of  the  value  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars." 

The  Secretary  of  War  immediately,  on  the 
80th  of  May,  replied,  conveying  the  views  of  the 
Government  at  that  time : 

"  Your  action  in  respect  to  the  negroes  who 
came  within  your  lines  from  the  service  of  the 
rebels,  is  approved.  The  Department  is  sensi- 
ble of  the  embarrassments  which  must  sur- 
round ofiicers  conducting  military  operations  in 
a  State  by  the  laws  of  which  slavery  is  sanc- 
tioned. The  Government  cannot  recognize  the 
rejection  by  any  State  of  the  Federal  obliga- 
tions, nor  can  it  refuse  the  performance  of  the 
Federal  obligations  resting  upon  itself.  Among 
these  Federal  obligations,  however,  none  can 
be  more  important  than  that  of  suppressing  and 
dispersing  armed  combinations  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  its  whole  constitution- 
al authority.  While,  therefore,  you  will  permit 
no  interference,  by  the  persons  under  your  com- 
mand, with  the  relations  of  persons  held  to  ser- 
vfce  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  you  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  long  as  any  State  within 
which  your  military  operations  are  conducted 
is  under  the  control  of  stich  armed  combina- 
tions, refrain  from  surrendering  to  alleged  mas- 
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ters  any  persons  who  may  come  witbin  jonr 
lilies.  You  will  employ  such  persons  iu  the 
services  to  which  they  may  be  best  adapted, 
keeping  an  account  of  the  labor  by  theiu  per- 
formed, of  the  value  of  it,  and  the  expenses  of 
their  maintenance.  The  question  of  their  final 
disposition  will  be  reserved  for  future  deter- 
mination." 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  United  States  Mar- 
ahal  of  Kansas  writes  to  the  Attorney-General, 
asking  whether  he  should  give  his  official  ser- 
vices in  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law. 

In  reply,  the  Attorney-General  says : 

**  It  is  the  President^»  constitutional  duty  to 
*  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.' 
That  means  all  the  laws.  He  has  no  right  to 
discriminate — no  right  to  execute  the  laws  he 
likes,  and  leave  unexecuted  those  he  dislikes. 
And  of  course  you  and  1,  bis  subordinates,  can 
have  no  wider  latitude  of  discretion  than  he 
bas.  Missouri  is  a  State  in  the  Union.  The 
insurrectionary  disorders  in  Missouri  are  but 
individual  crimes,  and  do  not  change  the  legal 
$t(Utu  of  the  State,  nor  change  its  rights  and 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

**  A  refusal,  by  a  ministerial  officer,  to  exe- 
cute any  law  which  properly  belongs  to  his 
office,  is  an  official  misdemeanor,  of  which  I  do 
not  doubt  the  President  wnuld  take  notice.'* 

At  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  known 
as  the  Confiscation  Act  was  passed,  containing 
the  following  section: 

And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  whenever  hereafter, 
during  the  present  insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be  held  to 
labor  or  service  under  the  law  of  any  State  shall  be  re- 
quired or  i)ermitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such  labor 
or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawful  agent 
of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due, 
or  his  lawful  agent,  to  worlc  or  to  be  employed  in  or 
upon  any  fort,  navy  yard,  dock,  armory,  ship/intrench- 
ment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever, 
against  the  Government  and  lawful  authority  of  the 
Uuited  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person 
to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due 
shall  forfeit  bis  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law  of  the 
State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. And  whenever  thereafter  the  person  claim- 
ing such  labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim, 
it  shall  be  a  full  and  sufiBcient  answer  to  such  claim  that 
the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  had  been 
employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government  of 
the  Uuited  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Tliis  was  finally  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the  8th,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  again  writes  to  General  Butler, 
giving  very  folly  the  views  of  the  Government. 
The  conclusion  adopted  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince citizens  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  that 
"  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
uses  without  just  compensation,"  was  to  be 
strictly  observed,  and  the  command  to  the 
troops  against  interference  with  the  servants 
of  peaceful  citizens,  *'  in  house  or  field,^'  was  idl 


that  could  be  claimed  of  a  just  Government 
called  to  cope  with  a  great  enemy. 

The  Secretary  thus  proceeds:  "It  is  the 
desire  of  the  President  that  all  existing  rights, 
in  all  the  States,  be  fully  respected  and  maia- 
tained.  The  war  now  prosecute  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the 
Union,  and  for  the  preservation  of  all  constitu- 
tional rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  the 
States  in  the  Union.  Hence  no  question  can 
arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  the  authority  of 
tlie  Union  is  fully  acknowledged.  The  ordinary 
forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which  must  be  re- 
spected by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike, 
will  suffice  for  the  enforcement  of  all  kgal 
claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  un- 
der insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  so  far  opposed  and  resist- 
ed that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it 
is  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  execu- 
tion of  those  laws  must  temporarily  fail ;  and  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the 
laws  of  the  States  within  which  military  opera- 
tions are  conducted,  must  be  necessarily  sub-, 
ordinated  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by 
the  insurrection,  if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  ibem. 
To  this  general  rule  rigbta  to  services  can  form 
no  exception. 

**  The  act  of  Congress  approved  Angnst  6tb, 
1861,  declares  that  if  persons  held  to  service 
sball  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  Tnited 
States,  the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  such  persons  shall  be  discharged 
therefrom.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  no 
claim  can  be  recognized  by  tbe  military  ambor- 
ities  of  the  Union  to  tbe  services  of  such  per- 
sons when  fugitives. 

"  A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in 
respect  to  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of 
loyal  roasttrs.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  State,  under  wbicn  only  the  ser- 
vices of  snob  fugitives  can  be  claimed,  mnst 
needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  sufpended, 
as  to  remedies,  by  the  insurrection  and  the 
military  measures  necessitated  by  it,  and  it  i3 
equally  apparent  that  the  substitution  of  mili- 
tary for  judicial  measures,  for  tbe  enforcement 
of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  in- 
conveniences, embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  quite 
clear  tbat  tbe  substantial  rights  of  loyal  masters 
will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugi- 
tives, as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters, 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  em- 
ploying them  under  sucb  organizations  and  in 
such  occupations  as  circumstances  may  suggest 
or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should  be  kept, 
showing  the  name  and  description  of  the  fugi- 
tives, the  name  and  the  character,  as  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal, of  the  master,  and  sucb  facts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  after  tranquillity  shall 
have  been  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peace, 
Congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide  for  all 
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the  persons  thus  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  loyal  mas- 
ters. In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the 
duty  and  safety  of  the  Government  and  the 
just  rights  of  all  be  fully  reconciled  and  har- 
monized. 

"  You  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  in- 
structed to  govern  your  future  action,  in  respect 
to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles  here- 
in stated,  and  will  report  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  your  action 
in  the  premises  to  this  Department.  You  will, 
however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit  any  in- 
terference, by  the  troops  under  your  command, 
with  the  servants  of  peaceful  citizens,  in  house 
or  field,  nor  will  you,  in  any  way,  encourage 
snch  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of 
their  masters;  nor  will  you,  except  in  cases 
where  the  public  safety  may  seem  to  require  it, 
prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitive  to 
the  service  from  which  lie  may  have  escaped." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  instructions  are  in 
harmony  with  the  act  of  Oongress  above  men- 
tioned, and  equally  remote  from  emancipation 
by  proclamation  and  heedless  inaction  in  regard 
to  such  an  important  matter. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  instructions  is 
that  the  existing  war  had  no  direct  relation  to 
slavery.  It  was  a  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  under  the  existing  Oonstitution. 
National  success  would  establish  each  State  of 
the  restored  Union  in  full  enjoyment  of  all 
those  rights  which  it  possessed  prior  to  seces- 
sion, except  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  inevi- 
tably damaged  by  it. 

The  wliole  subject  of  slavery  in  loyal  States 
was  to  be  left  to  the  civil  authorities.  No 
action  was  contemplated  in  relation  to  it  by 
military  force  or  direction.  No  hindrance 
would  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  lawful 
authority  of  masters  within  or  without  the  lines 
of  the  army. 

In  seceded  States  the  military  authorities 
were  directed  to  refrain  from  all  interference 
with  servants  lawfully  employed  in  peaceful 
pursuits.  But  where  servants  were  abandoned 
by  their  masters,  or  escape  from  them,  the  in- 
structions did  not  allow  the  troops  employed  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection  to  be  diverted 
from  tlieir  legitimate  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  claims  to  service,  or  of  restoring 
slaves  to  masters.  They  simply  directed  that 
those  who  came  within  the  lines  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  Government  be  received 
and  employed,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  record  which  would  enable  loyal  mas- 
ters, after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  obtain  indem- 
nity from  Congress  for  the  loss  of  servants  so 
received  and  employed. 

Thus  the  rights  of  loyal  masters  were  to  be 
securetl,  and  ^1  interference  with  the  internal 
institutions  of  a  State  avoided,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable ;  at  the  same  time  the  Government  would 
avail  itself  to  a  legitimate  extent  of  the  services 
of  that  portion  of  the  servile  population  not 
otherwise  lawfully  employed.    In  using  their 


services,  the  Federal  Government  followed  the 
example  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  Slaves 
and  free  negroes  were  pressed  into  service,  or- 
ganized into  squads  and  companies,  and  compel- 
led to  labor  on  fortifications  and  in  other  em- 
ploymeots.  It  was  further  argued,  that  if  the 
blacks  who  resorted  to  the  lines  of  the  army, 
were  repelled,  they  would  either  organize  them- 
selves as  irregular  partisans,  or  become  hostile, 
and  be  employed  against  the  Federal  troops. 
If  they  were  received,  and  organized  and  em- 
ployed durinc  the  war,  they  would  be  under 
control  and  discipline,  and  all  excesses,  and 
all  violent  interference  with  peaceful  industry 
or  existing  institutions,  could  be  restrained  and 
prevented. 

On  the  16th  of  August^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  in  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  a  social 
festival,  thus  declared  what  was  the  position 
of  the  Government :  "  The  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  South  have  been  deceived  by  the  aitful 
representations  of  demagogues,  who  have  as- 
sured them  that  the  people  of  the  North  were 
determined  to  bring  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  bear  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  out  this  institntion  of  slavery.  I  ask 
you,  is  there  any  truth  in  this  charge?  Has 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
single  instance,  by  any  one  solitary  act,  inter- 
fered with  the  institutions  of  the  South  ?  No, 
not  one.  The  theory  of  this  Government  is, 
that  the  States  are  sovereign  within  their 
proper  sphere.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  than  it 
has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Bhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  8l8t  of  August,  Mfgor-General  Fre- 
mont, commancling  the  Western  Department, 
which  embraced  Missouri  and  the  portion  of 
Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland  River,  issued 
a  prt)clamation,  {see  MasouEi,)  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts : 

Circumstances,  in  my  iudgment,  of  sufficient  urgen- 
cy, render  it  necessary  that  the  Commanding  General 
of  this  Department  should  assume  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  State.       ««»«♦♦ 

In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorders,  to  main- 
tain, as  far  as  now  practicable,  the  public  peace,  and 
to  gire  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and 

Sroperty  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
eel  are  established  martial  law  throughout  the  State 
of  Missouri.  The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
this  State  are  for  the  present  declared  to  extend  from 
Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the  posta  of  Jefferson  City, 
Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands  within  these  lines  shall  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial, and  if  found  gulltr,  will  be  shot.  The  property, 
Mai  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  ot  Mis- 
■oori  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active 
part  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any 
they  have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men. 

Emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  proclaimed 
herein,  attracted  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
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Government.  A  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween the  President  and  Gen.  Fremont,  which 
13  explained  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
former  to  the  latter : 

WASHRfOTON,  D.  C^  Sfptember  11, 1861. 
Major-Gbkbral  JoH^f  G.  Frbmont: 

Sir  :  Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d 
inst.,  was  just  received.  Assured  that  you  upon  the 
ground  could  better  judse  of  the  necessities  of  your 
position  than  I  could  at  uiis  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  80, 1  perceived  no  general  ob- 
jection to  it;  the  particular  clause,  however^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation 
of  slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6tb  of 
last  August,  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote 
you  expressing  my  wish  that  that  clause  should  bo 
modified  accordingly.  Your  answer  just  received  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make 
an  open  order  for  the  modification,  which  I  very  cheer- 
fully do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  clause 
of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held  and  construed 
as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provi- 
sions on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Con- 
^ss  entitled  **An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861, 
and  the  said  act  be  published  at  length  with  this  or- 
der.   Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Tlie  views  of  the  Government  were  still  far- 
ther enforced  by  a  letter  of  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, commanding  the  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina.  This  letter  is  dated 
October  14th,  and  thus  proceeds : 

**In  conducting  military  operations  within 
States  declared  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  you 
will  govern  yourself,  so  far  as  persons  held  to 
service  under  the  laws  of  such  Stales  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  principles  of  the  letters  addressed 
by  me  to  Major-General  Butler  on  the  30th  of 
May  and  the  8th  of  Angust,  copies  of  which 
are  herewith  famished  to  you.  As  special  di- 
rections, adapted  to  special  circumstances,  can- 
not be  given,  much  itust  be  referred  to  your 
own  discretion,  as  Commanding  General  of  the 
expedition.  You  will,  however,  in  general  avail 
yourself  of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from 
labor  ur  not,  who  may  offer  themselves  to  the 
Naiional  Government;  you  will  employ  such 
persons  in  such  services  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for,  either  as  ordinary  employees,  or,  if  special 
circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  in  any  other 
capacity,  with  such  organization,  in  squads, 
companies,  or  otherwise,  as  you  may  deem  most 
beneficial  to  the  service.  This,  however,  not 
to  mean  a  ejeneral  arming  of  them  f  »r  military 
service.  You  will  assure  all  loyal  masters  that 
Congress  will  provide  just  compensation  to 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the  persons 
so  employed.  It  is  believed  that  the  course 
thus  indicated  will  best  secure  the  substunti^ 
rights  of  loyal  masters,  and  the  benefits  to  the 
United  States  of  the  services  of  all  disposed  to 
support  the  Government,  while  it  avoids  all  in- 
terference with  the  social  systems  of  local  insti- 
tutions of  every  State,  beyond  that  which  in- 
surrection makes  unavoidable,  and  which  a 
restoration  of  peaceful  relations  to  the  Union, 


under  the  Constitntion,  will  immediately  ret 
move." 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Carolina,  issued  on  the  8th  of  November,  after 
landing  nis  force  at  Port  Royal,  the  General 
thus  described  his  purpose  so  far  as  related  to 
the  slaves :  "  "We  have  come  among  you  with 
no  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  no  desire  to 
harm  your  citizens,  destroy  your  property,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  of  yonr  lawful  laws,  rights,  or 
your  social  and  local  institutions,  beyond  what 
the  causes  herein  briefly  alluded  to  may  render 
unavoidable." 

Again  he  says;  "  We  have  come  among  you 
as  loynl  men,  fully  impressed  with  our  constitu- 
tional obligations  to  the  citizens  of  your  State. 
Those  obligations  shall  be  performed  as  far  as 
in  our  power;  but  be  not  deceived :  the  obliga- 
tion of  suppressing  armed  combinations  against 
the  constitutional  authorities,  is  paramount  to 
all  others.  If,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
other  minor  but  important  obligations  should 
be  in  any  way  neglected,  it  must  be  attribute 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  because  rights  de- 
pendent on  the  laws  of  the  State  must  be  neces- 
sarily subordinate  to  military  exigencies  created 
by  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

Again,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  General 
commanding  at  Baltimore,  John  A.  Dix,  being 
about  to  send  a  force  into  the  counties  of  Acco- 
mac  and  Northampton,  Virginia,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  thus 
states  the  instructions  to  the  troops:  "Special 
directions  have  been  given  not  to  interfere  with 
the  condition  of  any  persons  held  to  domestic 
service,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
ground  for  mistake  or  pretext  for  misrepresenta- 
tion, coinmnnders  of  regiments  and  corps  have 
been  instructed  not  to  permit  any  such  persons 
to  come  within  their  lines." 

In  the  Western  Department  of  the  army, 
after  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Fremont,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  commanding  officer.  General 
Ilalleck,  prohibiting  fugitives  from  entering  the 
lines  of  the  camns  of  the  army.  Thb  order  was 
strictly  enforced. 

The  views  exprcFsed  in  the  letter  of  the 
President  to  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  letters  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  the  proclamations 
of  the  Generals,  must  be  regarded  as  ex[>laining 
the  position  of  the  Government  relative  to  this 
cla'is  of  persons  held  to  service  or  lalor.  This 
position  was  based  upon  the  section  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  of  Congress,  passed  August  6th. 
Although  called  a  "Confiscation  Act,"  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  that  effect  on  slaves.  Confisca- 
tion is  the  forfeiture  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  treasury.  But  no  such  intention 
is  disclosed  in  this  act.  The  slave  is  described 
in  constitutional  language  as  "a  person  claimed 
to  be  held  to  labor  or  service  under  the  law  of 
any  Stare'';  and  it  is  declared  that  when  he  is 
permitted,  by  the  person  making  this  claim,  to 
be  empl«>yed  in  any  military  or  naval  service, 
the  claim  shall  be  forfeited.  The  claim  is  not 
forfeited  to  the  Government,  nor  does  it  pass 
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over  to  any  other  person:  but  the  fact  of  this 
prohibited  employment  is  made  "a  full  and 
sufficient  answer  to  such  claim."  The  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  statute 
of  limitation,  which  does  not  destroy  the  debt, 
but  takes  away  the  action  for  its  recovery. 
The  act  of  Congress  simply  provides  an  effect- 
ual bar  to  any  action  on  the  claim  of  labor  or 
service.  It  recognizes  and  acts  upon  that  claim 
alone;  it  does  not  pretend  to  act  upon  the 
status  of  the  individual,  nor  admit  that  there  is 
any  such  peculiar  status,  aside  from  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  claim.  It  cuts  off  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  claim,  only  when  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  made  has  been  employed  in 
hostile  service;  and  it  even  seems  to  be  the 
intention  of  tlie  act  that  its  operation  shall  be 
confined  to  those  **  required  or  permitted  "  by 
the  claimants  to  render  hostile  service — not  ex- 
tending to  such  as  may  be  impressed  by  the 
Confederate  Government  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  claimants.    {See  Diplomatic  Cor- 

BBSPOSDENCB   OP   THE    CONFEDERATE   STATES — 

Letter  of  the  Southern  Oon)missioners  to  Lord 
John  Hussell,  dated  August  14.) 

Many  plans  were  suggested  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Government  on  this  subject,  all  looking 
more  or  less  directly  to  emancipation.  The 
boldest  and  most  startling  was  that  which 
recommended  the  arming  of  the  slaves.  In  a 
public  address  made  to  the  regiment  of  First 
United  States  Chasseurs,  by  its  colonel,  Coch- 
ran, he  argued  the  necessity  of  turning  against 
the  enemy  their  own  weapons,  and  inquired  *•  if 
the  Government  should  hesitate  to  use  against 
the  rebels  their  own  guns,  and  the  munitions 
that  it  might  find  in  such  of  their  arsenals  and 
magazines  as  might  fall  into  our  possession  ? " 
If  it  were  an  unquestionable  right  to  do  this, 
why  should  it  not  seize  any  of  their  property 
which  they  had  used  against  us,  and  in  turn 
apply  it  to  their  own  destruction  ?  He  believed 
that  the  slaves,  of  whose  labors  the  South  had 
without  scruple  availed  itself,  should  be  made 
useful  by  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  put 
"  down  a  causeless  rebellion  against  its  just  au- 
thority. He  was  in  favor  of  the  extremest 
measures  against  the  rebels,  even  to  their  abso- 
solute  ruin,  so  that  the  National  Government 
should  be  preserved,  and  afford  its  blessings  to 
generations  yet  to  come." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  being 
present,  made  a  few  remarks.  He  heartily  ap- 
proved every  sentiment  that  had  been  uttered. 
They  were  sentiments  which  would  not  only 
lead  our  soldiers  to  victory,  but  which  in  the 
end  would  reconstruct  our  Constitution.  "  It 
was  idle  to  talk  of  treating  with  the  rebels  upon 
theirs wn- terms.  They  must  be  met  as  enemies, 
and  treated  and  punished,  as  such,  until  they 
should  learn  to  demean  themselves  as  true 
and  loyal  citizens.  Every  means  which  God 
has  placed  in  our  hands,  he  said,  it  was  our 
duty  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our- 
selves."   This  proposition  met  with  only  a  faint 


response  among  the  people,  they  being  at  this 
time  unwilling  to  adopt  extreme  measures. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  negroes  driven 
by  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  South  into  the 
Federal  lines,  and  temporarily  employed  in  their 
operations,  will  remain  for  future  determina- 
tion, according  to  the  different  aspects  of  the 
question  presented  in  the  cases  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  loyal  and  disloyal  masters.  Colonization 
was  suggested  by  the  President  in  his  Message 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress. {See  PuBuo  Documents.)  An  emigra- 
tion to  Hayti,  or  some  other  inter-tropical  re- 
gion, might  so  provide  for  the  cases  of  both, 
that  all  injurious  influences  from  their  emanci- 
pation would  be  avoided,  while  loyal  masters 
could  be  fully  indemnified. 

On  the  occupation  of  Beaufort,  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  adjoining  country,  by  the  Fed- 
eral furce  under  command  of  General  Sherman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the  follow- 
ing orders  respecting  the  disposal  of  cotton  and 
other  property  captured,  and  also  the  services 
of  the  slaves : 

Tbbaburt  Dkpabt¥SNT,  Saturday^  JTof.  80,18(11. 

In  order  to  the  security  and  proper  disposition  of 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  all  other  property  found 
within  the  limits  of  States,  or  parts  of  States,  declared 
to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States,  and 
now  occupied,  or  to  be  hereafler  occupied,  by  the 
troops  ana  authority  of  the  Union,  the  following  regu- 
lations are  established : 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President, 
agents  to  reside  at  such  points  or  places  as  are,  or  may 
be,  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  whose 
duties  snail  be  to  secure  and  prepare  for  market  the 
cotton  and  such  other  products  and  property  as  may 
be  found  or  brought  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

To  enable  such  agents  to  fulfil  the  duties  devolred 
upon  them,  the  military  and  naval  authorities,  under 
proper  instructions,  will  render  such  military  protec- 
tion and  aid  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tentions of  this  Department. 

Persons  held  to  service  for  life  under  State  laws 
who  may  be  found  within  such  limits^  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  agent,  who  will  prepare  lists  embracing 
the  names,  sex,  and  condition  of  such  persons,  and  as 
near  as  may  be,  their  respective  a^s,  together  with 
the  name  of  any  person  claiming  their  services ;  which 
lists  shall  be  in  triplicate,  one  for  the  military  com- 
mandant, one  for  the  files  of  the  agent,  and  one  to  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  persons  so  listed  will  be  organized  for  system- 
atic labor  in  securing  and  preparing  for  market  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  other  products  found  within  the  ter- 
ritory brouffbt  under  Federal  control.  Pay  rolls  will 
be  prepared,  and  a  strict  account  of  the  labor  daily 
performed  by  each  person  entered  thereon,  for  whicii 
a  proper  compensation  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to 
the  laoorers.  The  amount  of  such  compensation  will 
be  fixed,  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  by  the 
agent  and  approved  by  the  military  commandant 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

An  inventory  of  all  horses,  mules,  and  other  stock, 
vehicles  of  transportation,  and  other  property,  will  be 
carefully  made,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  signed  by  such  agent*. 

A  record  of  all  products  taken  possession  of  will  be 
made,  and  those  of  each  plantation  kept  distinct. 
When  prepared  for  shipment,  the  packages  from  the 
several  plantations  will  be  plainly  marked  and  num- 
bered, so  as  to  be  ea4^  distinguished. 
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An  account  of  all  prorisions  of  wbatsocrer  character 
found  on  each  plantation  will  be  talcen,  and  such  pro- 
Tisions  will  be  used,  so  far  as  may  be  necessanr,  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  laborers  thereon.  Any  dencien- 
cies  of  subsistence  will  be  supplied  by  toe  United 
States  coniniis8ary,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  agent, 
to  whom  they  will  be  charged,  and  for  which  he  will 
account 

The  cotton  and  other  articles,  when  prepared  for 
market,  shall  be  shipped  to  New  York,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  reluming  Government  transports : 
and  all  shipments  shall  be  consigned  to  the  deei^ated 
agent  at  New  York,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  carefully  detailed  account  will  be  kept  by  the 
azent  of  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  Goremment,  and 
of  all  expenditures  made. 

Each  agent  will  transmit  a  weekly  report  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
render  his  accounts  in  duplicate  monthly  for  settle- 
ment. 

All  reouisitions,  bills  of  lading,  and  invoices  will  be 
countersigned  by  the  military  commander  or  by  such 
officer  as  be  may  designate  for  the  purpose. 

Each  agent  will  so  transact  his  business,  and  keep 
his  accounts  that  as  little  injury  as  possible  may  ac- 
crue to  private  citizeus  who  now  maintain  or  may 
within  reasonable  time  resume  the  character  of  loyal 
eitizens  of  the  United  States. 

S.  P.  CHASE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

•The  following 'instructions  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Gen.  McClellan,  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves  coming  within 
the  lines  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  were 
issued : 

DBPAimfwrr  of  8tat«,      ) 
WAsniKOTOif,  December  4, 1861.  f 

To  Major- Oeneral  Geo.  B.  Mc CUUan,  Washington  : 

Gbnbral:  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  subiect : 

Persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor 
tinder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  actually 
employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Gbvemment 
of  the'United  States,  frequently  escape  fVom  the  lines 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  are  received  withiivthe  lines 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

This  Department  understands  that  such  persons 
afterwards  coming  into  the  city  of  Washington  are 
liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  city  police,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption, arising  from  color,  that  they  are  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  6, 1361,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purppseSj"  such  hostile 
employment  is  made  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to 
any  further  claim  to  service  or  labor.  Persons  thus 
employed  and  escaping  are  received  into  the  miliury 
protection  of  the  united  States,  and  their  arrest  as 
ruiritives  from  service  or  labor  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  military  arrest  of  the  parties  making 
the  seizure. 

Copies  of  this  communication  will  be  sent  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  to  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  any  collision  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  may  be  avoided. 

1  am-  General,  your  verv  obedient, 

William  h.  seward. 

SOUTn  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  original 
States  of  the  Union,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  northeast  by  North  Carolina,  southeast  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  southwest  by  Georgia, 
jfrom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah 
River.  Its  area  is  30,213  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1860,  703,812,  of  whom  801,271  were 
free,  and  402,541  were  slaves.  The  population 
on  which  the  State  would  be  entitled  to  send 


representatives  to  the  Federal  Congress  is 
642,795.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  State  by  the  census  of  1860  is 
$548,138,774.  The  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  is  $129,772,684.  The  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  presidential  electors  are 
chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The  Senate  consists 
of  46  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  four 
years,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  124 
members,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  for  two 
years.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
framed  in  1790.    (See  New  Amebioak  Ctolo- 

PiKDIA.) 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  duly  assembled 
on  the  4lh  of  November,  1860,  and  having 
chosen  the  presidential  electors,  adjourned. 

The  political  views  of  South  Carolina  have 
always  oeen  openly  and  plainly  declared  by  her 
public  men.  In  the  year  1850  it  was  proposed 
to  convene  a  "Southern  Congress"  for  the 
initiation  of  measures  looking  to  the  defence  of 
the  South.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  debate  shows 
the  spirit  which  then  prevailed  in  that  body. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lyles  said  he  would  not  recapitu- 
late the  series  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  South 
Carolina,  and  the  only  question  which  he 
would  consider  was  the  remedy.  The  remedy 
is  the  union  of  the  South  and  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  friends  <»f  the 
Southern  movement  in  the  other  States  look  to 
the  action  of  South  Carolina;  and  he  would 
make  the  issue  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  so  was  by  secession.  Tliere 
would  be  no  concert  among  the  Southern  States 
until  a  blow  was  struck. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeded  to  discuss  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  and  the  right  of  secession, 
and  denied  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  coerce  the  State  in  case  of 
secession.  He  thought  there  **  never  would  bo 
a  union  of  the  South  until  this  State  strikes  the 
blow  and  makes  the  issue." 

Mr.  F.  D.  Richardson  would  not  recapitulate 
the  evils  which  had  been  perpetrated  ui>on  the 
South.  Great  as  they  have  been,  they  are  com- 
paratively unimportant  when  compared  with 
the  evils  to  which  they  would  inevitably  lead. 
"  We  must  not  consider  what  we  have  borne, 
but  what  we  must  bear  hereafter.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  these  evils  in  the  Government ;  we 
have  no  alternative  left  us,  then,  but  to  come 
out  of  the  Government." 

Mr.  Preston  said  he  was  opposed  to  calling  a 
convention,  because  he  thought  it  would  im- 
pede the  action  of  the  State  on  the  (questions 
now  before  the  country.  He  thought  it  would 
impede  progress  towards  disunion.  All  his  ob- 
jections to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied 
only  to  the  proposition  to  call  it  liow.*  He 
thought  conventions  dangerous  things,  except 
when  the  necessities  of  the  country  absolutely 
demand  them.  He  said  he  had  adopted  the 
course  he  had  taken  on  these  weighty  matters 
simply  and  entirely  with  the  view  of  hastening 
the  dissolution  of  this  Union. 
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Mr.  Keitt  Bjud  he  would  enstuin  the  bill  for 
electing  delegates  to  a  Soutliern  Congress,  be- 
cause he  thought "  it  wonld  bring  about  a  more 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  existing  in  the 
State  in  1850.  But  the  passage  by  Congress 
during  that  year  of  the  so-called  "  compromise 
measures"  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
8outh,  and  disunion  views  ceased  to  be  advo- 
cated. 

The  last  election  for  President  was  held  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1860.  On  that  day  the 
vote  of  the  State  was  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  President.  On  the 
next  day  the  Legislature,  being  in  session,  the 
subject  of  withdrawal  from  the  United  States 
was  taken  up,  and  an  act  passed  calling  a  State 
Convention  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th 
of  December.  Other  measures  were  then  in- 
troduced and  adopted,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  place  the  State  in  a  suitable  position  to  meet 
the  crisis  about  to  be  inaugurated.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Gist,  in  his  Message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  had  called  attention  to  the 
subject  of  a  direct  trade  with  Europe,  the  pos- 
tal service  of  South  Carolina  as  an  indepenaent 
State,  slaves  from  Border  States,  an  armory, 
the  expected  aid  from  other  States,  arming  the 
State,  &c.  On  the  right  of  secession  he  express- 
ed these  views : 

"  It  is  true,  no  provision  is  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  patriots  who  framed  the  in- 
stmmeut  had  no  iaea  that  a  loathsome  fanat- 
icism, pandered  to  by  Northern  politicians, 
would  ever  make  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  South  that  they  should  dissolve  the  compact 
on  account  of  its  violation  by  the  other  section 
of  the  Confederacy ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
as  a  rule  of  universal  application,  that  a  viola- 
tion of  a  compact  or  agreement  by  one  party, 
releases  the  other  party  from  its  binding  obli- 
gation, and  the  only  question  is,  who  is  to  judge 
of  the  infraction? 

"  The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  this : 
Each  State  entered  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  Federal  Government  is  the  agent 
of  the  States,  created  for  special  purposes,  and 
circumscribed  in  its  action  by  the  articles  of 
agreement,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Constitu- 
tion. "Whenever  the  States,  having  power  to 
control  this  agent,  permit  or  command  him  to 
violate  the  compact,  each  State,  not  having  sur- 
rendered its  sovereignty,  has  a  right  to  remon- 
strate or  withdraw,  as  she  may  think  proper, 
and  no  earthly  power  has  a  right  to  prevent 
her." 

The  military  bill  was  the  most  important 
measure  adopted  at  this  time.  It  provided  for 
maintaining  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 
There  were  in  the  State  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  companies  of  infantry,  fifty  of  cav- 
alry, eighteen  of  artillery,  and  sixty-two  rifle 
companies,  being  fifty-six  regiments. 

On  the  10th  of  December  Francis  W.  Pick- 
ens was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  by  the 


Legislature.  Gov.  Gist,  previous  to  his  retire- 
ment, sent  a  farewell  Message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  thus  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
events : 

"  We  have  progressed  thus  far  with  firm 
and  even  tread,  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion, but  with  a  constancy  of  purpose  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  danger  or  suffering.  A  single 
pause,  or  the  least  vacillation,  and  all  will  be 
lost.  However  anxious  we  may  be  for  coope- 
ration, however  certain  we  may  be  of  obtain- 
ing it,  let  us  first  move  ourselves  as  the  best 
means  of  effecting  that  object,  and,  having  for- 
ever closed  the  door  from  which  we  have  passed 
out  of  the  Union,  so  that  no  insidious  device 
of  the  enemy,  or  false  promises,  or  pretended 
friends  can  avail  to  open  it.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  with  safety  seek  cooperation 
and  unity  with  other  States  who  have  assumed 
their  sovereignty,  and  are  prepared  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  and  share  with  us  a  com- 
mon destiny.  Every  sentinel  should  remain  at 
his  post,  and  not  relax  a  fibre  until  the  great 
work  is  completed,  the  great  battle  fought,  and 
the  glorious  victory  achieved 

"The  delay  of  the  convention  for  a  single 
week  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  secession  will 
have  a  blighting  and  chilling  influence  upon  the 
action  of  the  other  Southern  States.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  movement  everywhere  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  another  effort  to  rally 
their  now  disorganized  and  scattered  forces  to 
defeat  our  action  and  stay  our  onward  march. 
Fabius  conquered  by  delay,  and  there  are  those 
of  his  school,  though  with  a  more  unworthy 
purpose,  who,  shrinking  from  open  and  manly 
attack,  use  this  veil  to  hide  their  deformity, 
and  from  a  masked  battery  to  discharge  their 
missiles.  But  I  trust  they  will  strike  the  armor 
of  truth,  and  fall  harmless  at  our  feet,  and  that 
by  the  28th  of  December  no  flag  but  the  Pal- 
metto will  float  over  any  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina." 

Governor  Pickens  was  inaugurated  immedi- 
ately after  his  election.  He  improved  the  oc- 
casion to  declare  the  cause  of  the  movement 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  separate  from 
the  Union.    In  his  view  it  was  as  follows : 

"  For  seventy-three  years  this  State  has  been 
connected  by  a  Federal  compact  with  co- States, 
under  a  bond  of  union  for  gi*eat  national  objects 
common  to  all.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  powerful  party,  organized  upon  principles  of 
ambition  and  fanaticism,  whose  undisguised 
purpose  is  to  divert  the  Federal  Government 
from  external  and  turn  its  power  vi\ton  the  in- 
ternal interests  and  domestic  institutions  of 
these  States.  They  have  thus  combined  a  par- 
ty exclusively  in  the  Northern  States,  whose 
avowed  objects  not  only  endanger  the  peace, 
but  the  very  existence  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy.  And  in  the  recent 
election  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
these  States,  they  have  carried  the  election 
upon  principles  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for 
ns  to  rely  upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ' 
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ernment  or  tbe  gtiftrant^s  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact. This  is  the  great  overt  act  of  the  people 
in  the  Northern  States  at  the  ballot-box,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  power  at  the  polls, 
from  which  there  is  no  higher  appeal  recog- 
nized under  our  system  of  Government  in  its 
ordinary  and  habitual  operations.  They  thus 
propose  to  inaugurate  a  Chief  Magistrate,  at 
tlie  head  of  the  army  and  navy,  with  vast 
powers,  not  to  preside  over  the  common  inter- 
ests and  destinies  of  all  the  States  alike,  but  upon 
issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromis- 
ing war  to  be  waged  upon  tbe  riglits,  the  interests, 
and  the  peace  of  half  the  States  of  this  Union. 

**  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  two  en- 
tirely distinct  and  separate  races,  and  one  haa 
been  held  in  subjection  to  the  other  by  peace- 
ful inheritance  from  worthy  and  patriotic  an- 
cestors, and  all  who  know  the  races  well  know 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  government  that  can 
preserve  both,  and  administer  the  blessings  of 
civilization  with  order  and  in  harmony.  Any 
thing  tending  to  change  and  weaken  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  subordination  between  the 
race<;,  not  only  endangers  the  peace,  but  the 
very  existence  of  our  society  itself.  We  have  for 
years  warned  the  Northern  people  of  the  dan- 
gers they  were  producing  by  their  wanton  and 
lawless  course.  We  have  often  appealed  to  our 
sister  States  of  the  South  to  act  with  us  in  con- 
cert upon  some  firm  and  moderate  system  by 
which  we  might  be  able  to  save  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  yet  feel  safe  under  the  gen- 
eral compact  of  Union ;  but  we  could  obtain  no 
fair  warning  from  the  North,  nor  could  we  see 
any  concerted  plan  proposed  by  any  of  our  co- 
States  of  the  South  calculated  to  make  us  feel 
safe  and  secure. 

**  Under  all  these  circumstances  we  now  have 
no  alternative  left  but  to  interpose  our  sov- 
ereign power  as  an  independent  State  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  ancient  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina.  This  State  was  one  of 
the  original  parties  to  the  Federal  compact  of 
union.  We  agreed  to  it,  as  a  State,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  when  we  were  surrounded 
with  great  external  pressure,  for  purposes  of 
national  protection,  and  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests and  general  welfare  of  all  the  States  equally 
and  alike.  And  when  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  is 
no  longer  a  perpetual  Union.  It  would  be  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  it  was  a  perpetual  Union 
for  our  ruin." 

After  a  few  days  the  Legislature  took  a  re- 
cess until  the  17th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  the  State  Convention  was  to  assemble. 
Preparations  for  the  Convention  were  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  Candidates  for  member- 
ship were  immediately  nominated.  All  were 
in  favor  of  secession,  and  the  only  important 
distinction  to  be  seen  among  them  consisted  in 
the  personal  character  of  individuals.  Those 
who  were  known  to  be  men  of  moderate  and 
conservative  views  were  generally  successful 
over  individuals  of  a  radical  and  ultra  stamp. 


The  Convention  assembled  in  the  BaptisI 
church  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
at  noon,  on  the  17th  of  December.  Unlike  the 
conventions  of  the  other  States,  its  sessions  were 
at  first  held  with  open  doors,  and  its  proceed- 
ings published  to  the  country.  When  the  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order,  David  F.  Jamison 
was  requested  to  act  as  president  pro  tern. 
Upon  taking  the  chair,  he  made  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  said : 

"  If  any  thing  has-  been  decided  by  the  late 
election,  it  is  that  South  Carolina  must  be  taken 
out  of  this  Confederation  in  as  speedy  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  I  trust  that  no  outside  pres- 
sure, no  guarautees  from  abroad,  will  drive  us 
from  our  purpose;  for,  gentlemen,  there  are 
two  dangers  which  we  are  to  avoid— overtures 
from  abroad  and  disputations  from  within.  I 
trust  that  the  door  now  is  forever  closed  from 
any  further  connection  with  our  Northern 
Confederacy.  What  guarantees  can  they  ofifer 
us  more  binding,  more  solemn,  and  with  a 
higher  sanction,  than  the  present  written  com- 
pact between  us?  Has  that  sacred  instrument 
protected  us  from  the  jealousy  and  aggressions 
of  the  Northern  people,  which  commenced  for- 
ty years  ago,  and  which  ended  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise?  Has  it  protected  us  from  the  cu- 
pidity and  avarice  of  the  Northern  people,  who 
for  thirty -five  years  have  imposed  the  burden 
of  sustaining  this  Government  chiefly  upon  the 
South?  Has  it  saved  us  from  abolition  i)eti- 
tions,  intended  to  annoy  and  insult  us,  on  the 
very  floors  of  Congress  ?  Has  not  that  instrn- 
ment  been  trodden  under  their  very  feet  by 
every  Northern  State,  by  placing  on  their  books 
statutes  nullifying  the  laws  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves?  I  trust,  gentlemen,  we  will 
put  no  faith  in  paper  guarantees.  They  are 
worthless,  unless  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  As  there  is  no  common  bond  between 
us,  all  attempts  to  continue  us  united  will  only 
prove  futile  to  the  least  and  smaller  section  of 
the  country.  Our  greatest  danger  is  from  any 
division  within  our  border.  In  inaugurating  a 
great  event  like  this,  I  trust  we  will  go  onward, 
and  not  be  diverted  from  our  purpose  by  any 
dictates  from  without,  but  to  do  what  we  are 
sent  to  do.  I  can  at  this  time  oflfer  you  nothing 
better  in  inaugurating  such  a  movement  than 
the  counsel  of  him  who  inaugurated  the  French 
Hevolution — to  dare,  and  again  to  dare,  and 
without  end  to  dare." 

It  was  next  proposed  that  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers should  be  made,  and  that  each  one  should 
present  his  credentials  and  be  sworn  in.  To 
this  proposition  Mr.  Adams  replied : 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
consistently  do  that,  as  a  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  South  Carolina  makes  provision 
that  we  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  come  here 
to  break  down  a  Government,  and  not  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  it." 

The  names  were  called,  but  an  oath  was  not 
administered  to  the  delegates.    For  president 
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of  the  Convention,  on  the  fonrth  ballot,  David 
F.  Jamison  received  118  votes,  J.  L.  Orr  80, 
and  James  Chesnnt,jr.,  8.  Mr.  Jamison  was 
elected. 

A  motion  was  next  made  that  the  Conven- 
tion acyourn,  to  meet  in  Charleston  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  next  day,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  small-pox  in  Colamhio.  This  motion 
was  opposed  by  W.  Porcher  Miles,  who  said : 

"  We  would  be  sneered  at.  It  would  be  asked 
on  all  sides,  Is  this  the  chivalry  of  South  Caro- 
lina ?  They  are  prepared  to  face  the  world,  but 
they  run  away  from  the  small-pox.  Sir,  if  eve- 
ry day  my  prospects  of  life  were  dimiui£>hed  by 
my  being  here,  and  if  I  felt  the  certain  convic- 
tion that  I  must  take  this  disease,  I  would  do 
so,  and  die,  if  necessary.  I  am  just  from  Wash- 
ington, where  I  have  been  in  constant,  close, 
continual  conference  with  our  friends.  Their 
nnanimons,  urgent  request  to  us  is,  not  to  delay 
at  all.  The  last  thing  urged  on  me,  by  our 
friends  from  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  every  State  that  is  with  us  in  this 
great  movement,  was,  take  out  South  Carolina 
the  instant  you  can.  Now,  sir,  when  the  news 
reaches  Washington  that  we  met  here,  that  a 
panic  arose  about  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  in 
the  city,  and  that  we  forthwith  scampered  off 
to  Charleston,  the  effect  would  be  a  little  lu- 
dicrous, if  I  might  be  excused  for  that  expres- 
sion." 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Convention 
assembled  on  the  next  day  at  Charleston. 

The  following  committee^as  then  appointed 
to  draft  an  ordinance  of  secession :  Messrs.  In- 
glia,  Rhett,  sen.,  Chesnut,  On*,  Maxcy  Gregg, 
B.  F.  Dunkin,  and  Ilutson,  and  another  com- 
mittee, as  follows,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  viz. :  Messrs. 
Khett,  sen.,  Calhoun,  Finley,  J.  D.  Wilson,  W. 
F.  De  Saussure,  Cheves,  and  Cam, 

The  following  committees  were  also  appoint- 
ed, each  to  consist  of  thirteen  members : 

A  Committee  on  Relations  with  the  Slave- 
holding  States  of  North  America ;  a  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  a  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Relations  and  Postal  Arrangements; 
and  a  Committee  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Magrath,  of  Charleston, 
offered  the  following  resolution : 

Jie9oloed,  That  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  relates  to  what  he  desig- 
nates "the  property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Car- 
olina,*' be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  report 
of  what  such  property  consists,  bow  acquired,  and 
whether  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  so  acquired  can 
be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  after  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  shall  have  seceded,  consistently  with 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  State.  And  that  said 
committee  further  report  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States  not  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  value 
of  the  share  thereof  to  which  South  Carolina  would  be 
entitled  upon  an  equitable  division  thereof  among  the 
United  States. 

Upon  offering  the  resolution,  he  said : 

'^  As  I  understand  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  he  affirms  it  as  his 
right  and  constituted  duty  and  high  obligation 
to  protect  tlie  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  tlie  Union  within  the  limits  of 
South  Carolina.  He  says  he  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  coerce  South  Carolina,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  denies  to  her  the  right  of 
secession.  It  may  be,  and  I  apprehend  it  will 
be,  Mr.  President,  that  the  attempt  to  coerce 
South  Carolina  will  be  made  under  the  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  property  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  disposed,  tlierefore,  at  the  very  threshold, 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  tliis  logic,  and  test  the 
conclusions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  never  has  been  a  day— no,  not 
one  hour — in  which  the  right  of  property  with- 
in the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  whether  it 
belongs  to  individuals,  corporations,  political 
community,  or  nation,  has  not  been  as  f^afe  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  when  that  right  is  claimed  by  one  of  our 
own  citizens ;  and  if  there  be  property  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  property,  consistently  with  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  of  the  State,  can,  after  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  receive  only  that 
protection  which  it  received  before." 

Mr.  Miles,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Washington,  stated  the  position  of  affairs  to  he 
as  follows : 

"  I  will  confine  myself  simply  to  the  matter 
of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  I 
will  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  condi- 
tion of  things.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
send  any  reinforcement  whatsoever  into  these 
forts.  I  desire  no  concealment — there  should 
be  no  concealment — but  perfect  frankness.  I 
will  state  here  that  I,  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  a  conversation  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  in  a 
written  communication,  to  which  our  names 
were  signed,  after  speaking  of  the  great  excite- 
ment about  the  forts,  said  thus  to  him : 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that,  if 
you  attempt  to  send  a  solitary  soldier  to  these  forts, 
the  instant  the  intelligence  reaches  our  people,  (and 
we  shall  take  care  that  it  does  reach  them,  for  we  have 
sources  of  information  in  Washington,  so  that  no  or- 
ders for  troops  can  be  issued  without  our  getting  in- 
formation,) these  forts  will  be  forcibly  and  immediately 
stormed. 

"  We  all  assured  him  that,  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  transport  reinforcements,  our  peojde 
would  take  these  forts,  and  that  we  would  go 
home  and  help  them  to  do  it ;  for  it  would  be 
suicidal  folly  for  us  to  allow  the  forts  to  be 
manned.  And  we  further  said  to  him  that  a 
bloody  result  would  follow  the  sending  of 
troops  to  those  forts,  and  that  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina 
would  do  any  thing  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this 
convention,  and  that  we  hoped  and  believed 
that  nothing  would  be  done  after  this  body  met 
until  we  had  demanded  of  the  General  Govern- 
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ment  the  recession  of  these  forts.    This  was  the 
substance  of  what  we  said.    Now,  sir,  it  is  my 
most  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  no  attempt 
going  to  be  made  to  reftenforce  these  forts." 
Resolutions  were  oflfered  and  referred,  which 

Proposed  a  provisional  government  for  the 
outhern  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  also  to  send  com* 
missioners  to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  the 
cession  of  Federal  property  within  the  State, 
&c ;  also,  the  election  of  five  persons  to  meet 
delegates  from  other  States  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Confederacy,  &c. 

On  the  20th  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  an  ordinance  of  secession  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  coinmittee  appointed  to  prepare  the  draught  of 
an  Ordinance  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  Convention 
in  order  to  effect  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  Federal  Union  respectfully  report : 

That  they  have  had  the  matter  referred  to  nnder 
consideration,  and  believing  that  they  would  best  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  great  occasion,  and  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  Convention  by  presenting  in  the  few- 
est and  simplest  words  possible  to  be  usoid,  consistent 
with  perspicuity  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  end  proposed  and  no  more,  and  so  excluding  every 
thing  which,  however  proper  in  itself  for  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
solemn  act  of  secession,  and  may  at  least  be  effected 
by  a  distinct  ordinance  or  resolution,  they  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  the  following  pro- 
posed draught : 
An  Ordinance  to  dis9olve  the  Union  between  the  State 

of  South  Carolina  and  other  States  unittd  with  her 

under  the  compact  entitled  "  The  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  o/  America.** 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  us  in  Convention  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parU  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  United  States  of  America,"  is  hereby 
dissolved. 

The  ordinance  was  then  taken  up  and  imme- 
diately passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention. 

After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, the  following  ordinance  was  offered,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  order  of  affairs  under  the 
altered  political  relations  of  the  State : 

Be  it  ordained  hy  the  Psople  of  South  Carolina,  by 
their  Delegates  in  Convention  assembled.  That,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  collectors  and  other  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  customs,  for  the  ports  within 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  also  all  the  post- 
masters within  the  said  State ;  and  that  until  such  ap- 
pointments shall  have  been  made,  the  persons  now 
charged  with  the  duties  of  the  said  several  offices  shall 
contmue  to  discharge  the  same,  keeping  an  account 
of  what  moneys  are  received  and  disbursed  by  them 
respectively. 

The  debate  which  followed  on  this  ordinance 
showed  very  distinctly  that,  however  unani- 
mous the  convention  was  relative  to  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  to  secede,  there  still  existed  a 


great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  memb^t 
as  to  its  legal  force  and  effect 

Judge  Magrath,  of  Charleston,  said :  **  I  think 
the  special  matter  of  this  ordinance  should  b« 
immediately  considered.  To  my  understanding 
there  is  no  collector  of  the  port  nor  postmaster 
now  within  the  limits  of  Soutli  Carolina.  What 
you  have  done  to-day  has  extinguished  the  aa- 
thority  of  every  man  in  South  Carolina  deriv- 
ing his  authority  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  am  in  favor  of  this  body  making  snch 
provisional  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
m  the  interval  which  may  exist  between  this 
moment  and  the  time  the  Legislature  may  act. 
I  am  not,  however,  to  be  implicated  as  sanc- 
tioning the  idea  that  there  is  no  lawful  author- 
ity within  the  limits  of  the  State  except  the 
General  Government." 

Mr.  Gregg :  "  After  South  Carolina  has  abro- 
gated the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  the  laws  still  in  force  ?  I  think  not  All 
the  laws  of  Congress  fall  instantly  to  the 
ground  on  the  passage  of  the  act  of  secession.'^ 
Mr.  Cheves :  ^*  An  immense  chasm  has  been 
made  in  law.  It  is  necessary  that,  to  avoid  in- 
convenience to  the  people,  we  must  make  tem- 
porary arrangements  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment," 

Mr.  Gregg :  "  There  is  now  no  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  collection  of  duties  in  South  Car- 
olina, now  that  we  have  accomplished  the 
work  of  forty  years." 

Mr.  Hayne:  "The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  our  Government.  It  will 
be  for  our  Legislature  to  say  what  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  continued,  and  what  not 
The  simple  act  of  secession  does  not  abrogate 
all  laws.  We  have  a  great  many  laws  on  the 
statute-books  which  were  passed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  privy  council." 

Mr.  Gregg :  "  The  congressional  laws  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  are  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  Wa«hio<fton.  AJl 
the  post-office  laws  fall  on  our  dissolution  from 
that  Government." 

Mr.  Miles:  "We  have  now  to  deal  wiA 
stem  facts  and  realities.  We  must  prevent  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  m  the  derangement  of  our 
Government  affairs.  Things  must  for  the  pres- 
ent remain  in  itatu  quo,  or  confusion  will 
arise." 

Mr.  Chesnut :  "  Two  questions  are  involved: 
power  and  duty.  We  must  prevent  our  people 
not  only  from  inconveniences,  but  from  a  cha- 
otic condition.  We  must  reviviiy  such  laws  as 
are  best  adapted  to  preserve  us  from  calamities. 
As  to  our  duty,  will  you  turn  the  ship  of 
State  adrift  ?  What  becomes  of  her  officers  ? " 
Mr.  Masyck:  "There  is  no  duty  coUector 
now  for  the  ports.  So,  too,  with  the  post-office. 
All  are  swept  off  by  this  act  My  opinion  is 
that  the  present  system  of  postal  arrangement 
is  a  nuisance.  The  public  would  be  better 
served  by  private  parties  between  the  cities- 
like  the  system  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Have  a  postage  of  one  cent  instead  of  three 
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cent$s  and  to  less  important  places  make  it  ten 
cents  or  more." 

Mr.  Calhoun :  "  We  have  pulled  the  temple 
down  that  has  been  built  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  We  muat  now  clear  the  rubbish 
away  and  reconstruct  another.  We  are  now 
houseless  and  homeless.  We  must  secure  our- 
selves from  storms." 

Mr.  Dunkin :  ^^  If  that  ordinance  of  secession 
be  passed,  things  will  still  go  on  in  the  custom- 
house and  post-office  exactly  as  now  until  other 
arrangements  are  made  bv  this  convention. 
There  is  notliing  in  the  ordmance  to  affect  the 
dignity,  honor,  or  welfare  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  We  must  keep  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment going.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  entirely  abrogated  by  the  ordi- 
nance. What  is  the  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  ?  Is  it  not  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  United  States  ?  " 

Mr.  Carrel  said  the  present  officers  of  rev- 
enue would  be  continued  till  an  act  of  the 
Leffislature  authorized  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brown :  "  There  is  no  longer  any  com- 
munication with  the  Government  from  which 
we  are  just  separated." 

Mr.  Duncan  :  **  The  spirit  of  the  ordinance  is 
temporarily  suspended  till  we  treat  with  the 
Greneral  Government." 

Mr.  Gregg:  *'The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  his 
Message.  He  has  said  it  is  his  duty  to  collect 
the  revenue,  and  that  he  will  do  it.  On  one 
side  the  Federal  Government  claims  the  right 
and  declares  its  intention  to  execute  the  power 
of  collecting  the  revenue  in  our  ports.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  declared  that  we  are  free. 
I  desire  no  compromise.  It  is  necessary,  I 
maintain,  that  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  duties  imposed  by  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shonla  continue  to  be  levied  ;  otherwise 
our  people  will  suffer  terrible  calamity.  As  to 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  let  the  present  con- 
tract be  assumed  by  South  Carolina  instead  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Rhett :  "  This  great  revolution  must  go 
on  with  as  little  change  as  possible  to  the  coun- 
try. By  making  the  Federal  agents  ourfs  the 
machinery  will  move  on.  The  Federal  laws  of 
taxation  must  not  exist  over  us.  We  are  now 
contending  for  the  great  principle  of  taxation. 
I  trust  the  present  system  of  taxation  has  fallen 
forever." 

Mr.  Barnwell :  "  We  Tiave  seceded  from  the 
United  States  and  established  our  independence. 
We  can't  allow  the  United  States  to  exercise 
autliority  over  us  any  more.  Let  the  postal 
convenience  be  sacrificed  if  necessaiy.  There 
never  was  any  thing  purchased  worth  having, 
unless  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Masyck :  "  In  regard  to  the  mail,  all  re- 
strictions must  be  removed.  Let  us  appoint 
our  own  officers.  Let  the  collector  of  the  port 
battle  with  the  difficulties  as  they  come." 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Insti- 
tute Hall,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor, 


and  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  to 
sign  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  president 
of  the  Convention  announced  the  secession  of 
the  State  in  these  words :  "  Tlie  ordinance  of 
secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  I 
proclaim  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an  inde- 
pendent Commonwealth."  The  ratified  ordi- 
nance was  then  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  be  preserved  among  its  archives,  and  the  as- 
sembly dissolved. 

On  tlie  21st  the  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Southern  States  made  a  report^  re- 
viewing the  injuries  to  South  Carolina  arising 
from  her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union. 
An  ordinance  was  then  adopted  which  pre- 
scribed the  following  oath,  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  elected  and  appointed  to  any  office. 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  so  long 
as  I  may  continue  a  citizen  of  the  same,  and 
that  I  am  duly  qualified  under  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina,  and  will  discharge  the  duties 
thereof  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  will  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
this  State.    So  help  me  God." 

In  secret  session,  Messrs.  Robert  W.  Bam- 
well,  J.  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton, to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  maga- 
zines, light-houses,  &c.,  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  alfo  the  apportionment  of  the  public 
debts  and  a  division  of  all  other  property  held 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
agent  of  the  confederation  of  States,  of  which 
South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member,  and  to 
negotiate  all  other  arrangements  proper  to  bo 
adopted  in  the  existing  relations  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Memminger,  then,  from  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draught  a  "  Declaration  of 
the  causes  which  justify  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union,"  submitted  a 
paper  bearing  this  title,  which  was  read  to  the 
Convention. 

This  paper  commences  by  briefly  referring 
to  a  portion  of  colonial  history,  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  their  organ- 
ization into  sovereign  States,  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  its  ratification  by  the 
different  States,  including  South  Carolina,  and 
then  proceeds  to  declare  the  causes  which  have 
impelled  South  Carolina  "  to  resume  her  sepa- 
rate and  equal  place  among  nations." 

These  causes  are  thus  stated : 

Wo  hold  that  the  Government  Ihns  established  is 
snbject  to  the  two  principles  asserted  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  and  we  hold  further  that  the 
mode  of  its  formation  subjects  it  to  a  third  fundaraenV 
al  principle,  namely,  the  law  of  compact.  We  maintain 
that  in  every  compact  between  two  or  more  parties  the 
obligation  is  mutual ;  that  the  failure  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  perform  a  material  part  of  the 
agreement  entirely  releases  the  other,  and  that  where 
no  arbiter  is  provided,  each  party  is  remitted  to  bia 
own  judgment  to  determine  the  fact  of  failure,  with  all 
its  consequences.  In  the  present  case  that  fact  is 
establishea  with  certainty. 
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We  assert  that  afleen  of  theSUtes  have  deliberatelj 
refused  for  years  past  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  oo- 
ligations,  and  we  refer  to  their  own  statutes  for  the 

Iiroof.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
burth  article,  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  held  to  labor  or  serrice  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
liverid  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  serrice 
or  labor  may  be  due. 

This  stipulation  was  so  material  to  the  compact  that 
without  it  that  compact  would  not  have  been  made. 
The  greater  number  of  the  contracting  parties  held 
slaves,  and  the  State  of  Virsinia  had  previously  de- 
clared her  estimate  of  its  value  by  makmar  it  the  con- 
dition of  her  cession  of  the  territory  whicn  now  com- 
poses the  State.1  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  same 
article  of  the  Constitution  stipulates  also  for  rendition 
by  the  several  Slates  of  fugitives  from  justice  from  the 
other  States. 

The  (General  Government,  as  the  common  agent, 
passed  laws  to  carry  into  eflFect  these  stipulations  of 
the  States.  For  nmny  years  these  laws  were  executed* 
But  an  increasing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
States  to  the  institution  of  slavery  has  led  to  a  dis- 
regard of  their  obligations,  and  the  laws  of  the  Gkneral 
Government  have  ceased  to  effect  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution.  The  States  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,*  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  enacted  laws 
which  either  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress,  or  render 
useless  any  attempt  to  execute  them.  In  many  of  these 
States  the  fugitive  is  discharged  from  the  service  or 
labor  claimed^  and  in  none  of  them  has  the  State  gov- 
ernment complied  with  the  stipulation  made  in  the 
Constitution.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  an  early 
day,  passed  a  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  conformity  with  her  constitutional  undertaking, 
but  the  current  of  anti-slavery  feeling  has  led  her  more 
recently  to  enact  laws  which  render  inoperative  the 
remedies  provided  by  her  own  law  and  by  the  laws  of 
Congress.  In  the  State  of  New  York  even  the  right  of 
transit  for  a  slave  has  been  denied  by  her  tribunals ; 
and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have  refused  to  sur- 
render to  justice  fugitives  charged  with  murder  and 
with  incitmg  servile  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  the  constitutional  compact  has  been  de- 
nberately  broken  and  disregarded  oy  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  and  the  consequence  follows  that  South 
Carolina  is  released  from  its  obligation. 

The  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was  framed  are 
declared  by  itself  to  be  *<  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  common  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  These  ends  it  endeavored  to  accomplish 
by  a  Federal  Government,  in  which  each  State  was 
recognized  as  an  equal,  and  had  separate  control  over 
its  own  institutions.  The  right  or  property  in  slaves 
was  recognized  by  giving  to  free  persons  distinct  po- 
litical rights ;  bv  giving  them  the  right  to  represent, 
and  burdening  them  with  direct  taxes  for  three-fifths 
of  their  slaves ;  by  authorizing  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  twenty  years,  and  by  stipulating  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor.  We  affirm  that  these 
ends  for  which  this  Government  was  instituted  have 
been  defeated,  and  the  Government  itself  has  been 
made  destructive  of  them  by  the  action  of  the  uon- 
Blaveholdin^  Sutes.  Those  States  have  assumed  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic 
institutions ;  and  have  denied  the  rights  of  property 
established  in  fifteen  of  the  States  and  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  ;  they  have  denounced  as  sinful  the 
institution  of  slavery ;  they  have  permitted  the  open 
establishment  among  them  of  societies  whose  avowed 
object  is  to  disturb  the  peace  and  to  eloin  the  property 

*  Neither  ladlaaa  nor  Illinois  have  passed  a  personal  lib- 
erty law. 


of  the  citizens  of  other  States.  They  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  thousands  of  our  slaves  to  leave  their 
homes:  and  those  who  remain  have  been  incited 
by  emissaries,  books,  and  pictures  to  servile  insur- 
rection. 

For  twenty-five  years  this  agitation  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  until  it  has  now  secured  to  its  aid  the 
power  of  a  common  Government  Obsenring  ihe/orm* 
of  the  Constitution,  a  sectional  partj  has  found  within 
that  article  establishing  the  Executive  Department  the 
means  of  subverting  Uie  Constitution  itself  A  geo- 
graphical line  has  been  drawn  across  the  Union,  and 
all  the  States  north  of  that  line  have  united  in  the 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  whose  opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile 
to  slavery.  He  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  common  Government,  because  he  has  de- 
clared that  that  "Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave,  half  free,"  and  that  the  puolic 
mind  must  rest  in  the  belief  that  slavery  is  m  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  This  sectional  combina- 
tion for  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
aided  in  some  of  the  States  by  elevating  to  citizenship 
persons  who,  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are  in- 
capable of  becoming  citizens;  and  their  votes  have 
been  used  to  inaugurate  a  new  polio v,  hostile  to  the 
South,  and  destructive  of  its  peace  an<f  safety. 

The  declaration  conoludes  as  follows : 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  by  oar 
delegates  in  Convention  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  worid  for^the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  have  solemnly  declared  that  the  Union 
heretofore  existing  between  this  State  and  the  other 
States  of  North  America  is  dissolved,  and  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  resumed  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  State,  with  full  powers  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  thin^  which  independent 
States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honors. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  grievances  wliich 
were  published  to  the  world  us  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  destruction  of  the  Union.  No  State  bad 
any  additional  ones  to  allege  in  its  own  special 
case.  The  apprehensions  declared  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  looked  for- 
ward to  such  a  radical  change  in  their  social 
condition  as  would  involve  the  extinction  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  State.  On  the 
well  founded  nature  and  justness  of  these  ap- 
prehensions they  professed  to  act.  Admitting 
that  they  were  truthful  and  certain  to  be- 
come realities,  there  is  not  a  patriot  in  the 
world,  who,  if  placed  in  such  a  position,  would 
hesitate  to  rush  to  arms  and  contend  to  the  last 
moment  of  existence.  No  outside  or  incidental 
circumstances  would  be  needed  to  arouse  to  war 
a  people  thus  placed.  Was  such  the  position 
of  the  Southern  States  ?  Was  there  that  dan- 
ger of  impending  ruin  which  their  apprehen- 
sions portrayed  ?  Facts  and  their  own  aeclara- 
tions  deny  it.  The  act  of  Congress  to  amend 
the  Constitution  denies  any  right  of  interference 
in  the  domestic  institutions  of  a  State.  One  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  thus  described 
the  manner  in  which  secession  was  effected, 
thereby  showing  that  whatever  apprehensions 
for  the  future  existed  among  the  people,  they 
were  in  a  very  torpid  state : 

**  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
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world  in  which  a  people  have  deliberately  re- 
solved upon  an  act  of  political  dissolution. 
Even  our  fathers  did  not,  and  blood  bad  been 
shed  from  Massachn;ietts  to  Georgia  before 
there  wa3  the  political  intrepidity  to  assert 
their  independence.  And  so  it  ever  has  been, 
that  in  States,  as  in  men,  the  conservatisms  of 
life  have  been  stronger  than  the  motives  to 
destroy  it.  The  stimulant  of  physical  collision 
has  been  necessary  to  political  movement,  and 
blood  has  been  ever  required  to  the  baptism  of 
a  regenerated  nation.  But  in  South  Carolina 
we  thought  there  was  the  chance  of  political 
action.  For  years  we  have  been  without  the 
distractions  of  party  issues ;  for  years  our  at- 
tentions liave  been  fixed  upon  the  aggressions 
of  the  General  Government.  Our  readiness  to 
detect  the  danger  was  greater,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  the  other  States,  and  if  any  State  could 
ever  hope  to  act  upon  a  political  isijue  we  could 
hope  to  act  upon  the  issues  presented  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  there  were  also 
fortuitous  circumstances  that  concurred  to  aid 
ns.  It  was  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  the 
Federal  officers  within  our  State  were  too  spir- 
ited to  hold  commissions  upon  the  implication 
of  a  willingness  to  perform  the  service  aggres- 
sion might  exact,  and  upon  the  incident  of  that 
election  were  ready  to  renounce  them.  It  was 
a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  our  Legislature 
was  in  session,  and  was  ready  to  respond  to  the 
feeling  of  our  people.  It  was  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance that  no  other  event  had  occurred  to 
preoccupy  the  public  mind ;  and  so  it  was  that, 
as  the  feelings  of  our  people  became  aroused, 
that  as  amid  these  circumstances  there  gleamed 
the  hope  ofpolitical  action,  we  sprang  to  the 
occasion.  We  pressed  the  measure  onward. 
We  did  all  we  could  to  inspire  the  popular  heart 
to  the  great  achievement,  and  we  yet  believe 
that  in  so  acting  only  was  there  a  possibility 
of  success.  If,  instead  of  acting  for  ourselves, 
we  had  named  some  future  time  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  other  States,  we  believe  the  meas- 
ure would  have  failed.  Wo  believe  that  other 
Southern  States  themselves  would  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  backing-down,  and  would  have  lost 
the  courage  necessary  to  concurrence;  and  I 
myself  believe  that  if  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
hna  had  stated  some  distant  day  for  future  ac- 
tion, to  see  if  other  States  wonld  join  us,  and 
had  thus  allowed  the  public  feeling  to  subside, 
she  herself  would  have  lost  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  would  have  quailed  from  the  shock 
of  this  great  controversy ;  but  we  did  not  do  po. 
We  pressed  sternly  onward,  trusting  that  other 
States,  with  a  generous  confidence  befitting  the 
occasion,  would  properly  conceive  our  motives." 

A  debate  ensued  in  the  Convention  upon  this 
declaration  of  grievances,  which  manifested 
quite  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  causes  of 
secession .   (See  Confederate  States,  page  1 22.) 

On  the  24th  the  address  was  adopted,  after  a 
motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  had  failed  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  30,  nays  124.  On  this  day  Gov. 
Pickens  issued  the  following  proclamation : 


Wherea$t  The  good  People  of  this  State,  in  Conven- 
tion assembled,  by  an  ordinance,  unanimously  adopted 
and  i-atified  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty, 
repealed  an  ordinance  of  the  people  of  this  State  adopt- 
ed on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
and  have  thereby  dissolved  the  Union  between  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

I,  therefore,  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  and  over  thc^State  of  South  Carolina,  by  virtue  Oi 
authority  in  me  vested,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  the 
world,  that  this  State  is,  as  she  has  a  right  to  be,  a 
separate,  soverei^,  fVee,  and  independent  State,  and, 
as  such  has  a  nsht  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
negotiate  treaties,  leagues,  or  covenants,  and  to  do  all 
acts,  whatsoever,  that  rightfully  appertain  to  a  free 
and  independent  State. 

Qivcn  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State,  at 
Charleston,  this  twentT-fourth  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  in  the  eighty-fiflh  year  of 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  South  Caro- 
lina. F.  W.  PICKENS. 

On  the  25th  the  committee  on  the  relations 
with  the  sla^eholding  States  of  North  America 
made  a  report,  and  concluded  by  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved ^  First,  that  this  Convention  do  appoint  a 
Commissioner  to  proceed  to  each  of  the  slavenolding 
States  that  may  assemble  in  Convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  our  ordinance  of  secession  before  the 
same,  and  respectfully  invite  their  codperation  in  the 
formation  with  us  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

Second,  That  our  Commissioners  aforesaid  be  further 
authorized  to  submit,  on  our  part,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  the  basis  of  a  Provisional  Government  for 
such  States  as  shall  have  withdrawn  their  connection 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Third.  That  the  said  Commissioners  be  authorized 
to  invite  the  seceding  States  to  meet  in  Convention  at 
such  time  and  ^lace  as  muy  be  agreed  upon,  for  the 

Surpose  of  formmg  a  permanent  Government  for  such 
tates. 

On  the  next  day  the  Convention  adopted  an 
ordinance,  making  provisional  arrangements  for 
the  continuance  of  commercial  facilities  in 
South  Carolina.  Custom-house  oflBcers  were 
retained  iu  office  under  the  State  authority; 
the  Governor  was  authorized  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies; the  revenue  collection  and  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  adopted  until 
otherwise  ordered  ;  public  documents,  registers 
of  vessels,  &c.,  to  be  styled  in  the  nnme  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina;  and  all  duties  col- 
lected to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

On  the  27th  an  ordinance  was  adopted,  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  receive  ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls,  &c.,  and  to  appoint  similar 
officers,  &c. 

The  committee  on  the  State  Constitution  on 
the  29th  prepared  an  ordinance,  transferring  to 
the  Legislature  the  powers  lately  vested  in 
Congress,  except  during  the  existence  of  the 
Convention,  when  it  shall  not  extend,  without 
the  Convention's  direction,  to  duties  on  imports, 
post-offices,  declaration  of  war,  treaties,  con- 
federation, &c.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  . 
United  States  courts  are  vested  in  the  State 
courts.  The  General  Assembly  may  direct  that 
the  court  sitting  in  Charleston  may  have  origi- 
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nal  jarisdiction  in  admiralty  cases,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  when  exceeding  in  interest 
$2,000.  In  cases  affecting  the  puhlio  ministers, 
the  provisions  are  nearly  the  same  as  exist  in 
the  Federal  courts.  The  act  of  Congress  of 
March  8d,  1825,  for  the  more  effectual  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes,  has  been  substituted  by 
making  all  offences  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  courts. 

The  remaining  sessions  of  the  Convention 
were  chiefly  held  in  secret.  Military  measui-es 
were  adopted. 

An  ordinance  was  passed,  vesting  all  power 
necessary  to  make  postal  arrangements  m  the 
Legislature.  Military  officers  in  command  of  a 
volunteer  or  regular  force  raised  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Convention  were  allowed  to  hold 
seats  in  the  Legislature. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  commissioners  and  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  table,  chair,  and  other  appurtenances 
used  on  the  night  of  signing  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
State  Uouse  at  Columbia,  and  the  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  5th  of  January. 

The  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  early 
became  an  object  of  attention.  If  they  were 
reinforced  by  the  United  States,  it  would  re- 
quire a  bloody  struggle  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  immediate  seizure,  before  even  a 
secession,  would  be  an  outrage  which  would  oc- 
casion intense  excitement  against  the  State. 
After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
when  she  declared  herself  an  independent  nation, 
her  honor  required  that  she  should  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  forts;  and  if  this  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  she  could  then  proceed  to 
capture  them.  An  assurance  was  given  to 
President  Buchanan  by  the  representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  State  that  the  forts  would 
not  be  attacked,  and  at  his  request  it  was  made 
in  writing,  as  follows : 

To  His  ExcdUncy  Jamet  Buchanan, 

Prmdtnt  of  the  UniUd  States, 
In  compliance  with  oar  statement  to  you  yesterday, 
we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  conrictiona  that 
neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any  body  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  will  either 
attack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  preriousty  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  we  hone  and  believe  not  until  an  offer  has 
been  made  through  an  accredited  representative,  to 
negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters 
between  the  State  and  Federal  wvemment,  provided 
that  no  re^iiforcemtnts  shall  be  sent  into  those  forts, 
«nd  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at 
present  :rOHN  McQUKEN, 

WM.  PORCHER  MILES, 
M.  L.  BONHAM, 
W.  W.  BOYCE. 
LAWRENCE  M.  KEITT. 
"Washi.voton,  Dec.  9, 1860. 

Still  later,  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
the  Governor,  on  being  serenaded,  on  Deo. 
21  St,  in  the  evening,  expressed  the  following 
opinion  as  to  war : 


^^That  Convention  is  now  assembled,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  ob« 
viously  improper  in  me  to  make  any  lengthy  or 
protracted  remarks.  But,  fellow-citizens,  allow 
me  to  say  to  yon  that  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  in 
possession  of  information  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  no  appeal  to  force  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in 
this,  at  least  so  fkr  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  any  and  every  issue.  I  hope 
and  trust  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
there  will  be  no  imprudence ;  no  rash  appeals 
to  counsels  caught  under  the  impulse  of  false 
rumors ;  that  we  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  only  free  and  independent,  but  that 
we  are  entitled  to  be  so  by  our  virtues  and  our 
character.  The  Convention,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, will,  in  a  few  days,  send  the  ordinance 
to  Washington  which  proclaims  you  to  be,  as 
you  have  a  right  to  be,  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  And,  until  they  present  the  claims 
of  South  Carolina  to  your  forts  and  your  public 
places  now  in  poiisession  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  i9  our  duty  to  sustain  that  Convention 
by  showing  that  we  are  ready  to  await  a  free 
and  fair  demand.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  there 
is  any  attempt  to  increase  the  forces  that  now 
garrison  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  shall 
not  be  done  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  I  sui- 
cerely  desire  that  we  ehall  triumphantly  go 
through  this  great  controversy  without  this 
appeal  to  arms.  But,  if  it  be  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  independence  of  my  country,  I  yow 
to  you  here  that  all  the  power  that  I  have  ehall 
be  exerted  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity  the 
independence  of  South  Carolina.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  at  present  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  to  excite  the  slightest  alarm.  Be  firm, 
be  united,  be  true  to  your  country,  and  your 
country  is  safe.  I  desire  to  say  noUiing  that  is 
imprudent  or  rash.  I  desire  coolness  and  calm- 
ness. I  desire  that  every  man  shall  be  ready, 
standing  at  his  post ;  ready  to  do  his  duty  when 
the  wonl  is  given  to  march.  I  tell  you,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  when  necessary  that  word  shall 
be  given  to  march  forward  to  honor  and  Inde- 
pendence— now  and  forever." 

The  commissioners  sent  to  Wa«*hington  had  a 
brief  correspondence  with  President  Buchanan 
on  the  29th  of  December,  but  accomplished 
nothing.    (See  United  States.) 

Active  movements  immediately  commenced 
for  resisting  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  Federal  powers  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  State.  Rumors  that  vessels 
of  war  had  started  for  Charleston  harbor,  and 
that  the  commissioners  to  Washington  were  on 
their  way  home,  created  great  excitement  in 
the  State,  and  all  thoughts  of  peaceable  secession 
were  abandoned.  A  collector  for  the  port  of 
Charleston  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  by 
President  Buchanan,  but  that  body  fiuled  to 
confirm  the  nomination. 

Meantime,  Governor  Pickens  organized  his 
Cabinet,  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State,  A.  G. 
Magrath;  Secretary  of  War,  D.  F.  Jamison; 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  0.  G.  Meminlnger ; 
Postmaster-General,  W.  H.  Harlee;  Secretary 
of  the  luterior,  A.  C.  GurlingtoD. 

On  tlie  8l8t  of  December,  the  State  troopjL 
which  had  been  for  some  time  acting  as  a  gnard 
to  the  arsenal,  under  orders  from  the  Governor, 
took  full  possession,  and  relieved  the  United 
States  officer  who  had  been  in  charge.  At  half- 
past  one  o^clock  on  Sunday,  the  Federal  flag 
was  lowered  after  a  salute  of  thirty-two  guns. 
The  Slate  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  and 
presented  arms.  The  Palmetto  flag  was  then 
run  up,  with  a  salute  of  one  gun  for  South 
Carolina. 

The  arsenal  contained  at  the  time  a  large 
amount  of  arms  and  other  stores.  Meanwhile 
military  preparations  wei^  actively  pushed  for- 
ward, and  several  volunteer  companies  from 
other  Southern  States  tendered  their  services. 
Notice  was  given  by  the  collector  at  Charleston 
that  the  masters  of  all  vessels  from  ports  out- 
side of  South  Carolina  must  enter  and  clear  at 
Charleston.  Bank  biUs  were  also  made  receiv- 
able for  duties. 

The  Legislature  had  continued  its  session, 
but  no  business  of  importance  was  transacted 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Con- 
vention. Under  the  military  law,  which  had 
been  passed,  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers  by 
the  Governor  about  the  time  that  Fort  Sumter 
was  occupied  by  Msgor  Anderson.  This  act  re- 
quired the  Governor  to  receive  one  volunteer 
company  from  each  battalion  in  the  State,  and 
two  rifle  companies  from  each  infantry  brigade, 
each  company  to  consist,  besides  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  of  not 
less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  eighty-flve  men. 

If  volunteers  in  sufficient  numbers  did  not 
present  themselves,  the  order  then  required 
that  a  sufficient  number  be  drafted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State — thus  compelling  them  to  per- 
form military  duty.  The  term  of  then:  service 
was  not  stated. 

A  loan  of  $400,000  was  also  authorized, 
which  was  taken  by  the  banks  of  the  State, 
which  were  also  authorized  to  suspend  specie 
payments. 

About  this  time  the  United  States  Assistant 
Treasurer  was  ordered  not  to  pay  any  further 
drafts  of  M^'or  Anderson,  then  in  command  at 
Fort  Sumter.  {See  Sumter.)  The  money  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  was 
$150,000. 

The  flag  of  the  State,  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred 
by  the  State  Convention,  consisted  of  a  plain 
white  ground  with  a  green  Palmetto  tree  in 
the  centre,  and  a  white  crescent  in  th6  left 
upper  comer  on  a  square  blue  Add. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  Legislature  unan- 
imously passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  any 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  rein- 
force Fort  Somter  would  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  open  hostility,  and  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  At  the  same  time  they  adopted  another 
resolution,  approving  the  act  of  the  troops  who 


fired  on  the  Star  of  the  West,  {$ee  Star  of  the 
West,)  and  also  resolved  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernor in  all  measures  necessary  for  defence. 

The  Governor  proposed,  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast,  the  purchase  of  three  steam  propel- 
lers of  light  draught,  each  to  be  manned  by 
thirty -two  seamen.  One  of  the  steamers  should 
be  stationed  in  Charleston  harbor,  one  at  Beau- 
fort, and  one  at  Georgetown.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  all  inlets  and  mouths  of  rivers 
should  be  fortified  with  redoubts  and  ordnance, 
and  tliat  boats  should  keep  up  a  constant  com- 
munication between  the  several  points  as  a 
Ctectlon  against  sudden  invasion  by  lawless 
ds. 

On  the  16th  an  act  passed  the  House,  to  stay 
the  collection  of  all  debts  due  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  persons  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
until  after  December  ensuing. 

An  act  of  treason  to  the  State  was  detected 
at  this  time,  and  the  criminal  was  arrested  and 
confined  for  trial.  The  collector  of  the  port  at 
Georgetown,  J.  N.  Merrimau,  was  the  person. 

A  letter  was  found,  written  by  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  President  Buchanan,  stating  that  he 
had  just  cleared  vessels  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  would  continue  to 
do  so.  The  letter  urged  upon  the  President  to 
send  a  boat  and  men  to  collect  the  Federal  rev- 
enue, and  informed  him  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  near  George- 
town, and  promised  to  keep  him  informed  from 
time  to  time  in  relation  to  the  same.  When 
arrested,  he  acknowledged  himself  the  author 
of  the  letter. 

The  reply  of  South  Carolina  to  the  peace 
propositions  of  Virginia  is  to  be  found  in  these 
resoluti<ms,  adopted  by  her  General  Assembly 
of  the  Legislature. 

Raolved  vnanimmtflj/t  That  the  Oeoeral  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  tenders  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia their  acknowledgments  of  the  friendly  motives 
which  inspired  the  mission  intrusted  to  Uon.  Judge 
Robertson,  her  commissioner. 

Resolved  vnanimoudy^  That  candor,  which  is  due  to 
the  long-continued  sympathy  and  respect  which  haS 
subsist^  between  Virgmia  and  South  Carolina,  in- 
duces the  Assembly  to  declare  with  frankness  that  they 
do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  initiate  negotiations  when 
thev  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  promote  the  ulti- 
male  object  in  view — that  object  which  is  declared  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  be  the 
procurement  of  amendments  or  new  guarantees  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Ewolved  vnanimmisly.  That  the  s^aration  of  South 
Carolina/from  the  Federal  Union  is  Hual,  and  she  baa 
no  further  interest  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and  that  the  only  appro pnate negotiations  be- 
tween her  and  the  Federal  Uovemment  are  as  to  their 
mutual  relations  as  foreign  States. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted 
about  the  some  time  by  the  Assembly  : 

Rfwlvid  vnanimovtly.  That  this  Assembly  further 
owes  it  to  her  friendly  relations  with  the  Stale  of  Vir- 

finia  to  declare  that  they  hare  no  confidence  in  the 
ederal  Government  of  tne  United  States;  that  the 
most  solemn  pledges  of  that  Government  have  been 
disregarded;  that  under  pretence  of  preserving  prop- 
erty hostile  troops  have  oeen  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced into  one  ol*  the  fortresses  of  this  State,  concealed 
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in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  commerce,  with  a  yiew  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  even 
since  the  authurities  at  WashinKton  bare  been  inform- 
ed of  the  present  mediation  of  Virginia,  a  vessel  of 
war  has  been  sent  to  the  South,  and  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  concentrated  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dudley  Mann  was  at  this  time  sent  out  as 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  South  Otirolina 
to  arrange  some  system  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments rei«peoting  their  varied  interests,  and 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  opening  commer- 
cial facilities  and  direct  trade.  On  the  seces- 
sion of  Florida,  four  thousand  stand  of  arms 
were  sent  to  the  authorities  of  that  State  from 
the  arsenal  at  Charleston.  The  Governor  was 
also  authorized  to  send  volunteers  to  that  State 
if  they  should  be  needed. 

The  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  occupied  by  a 
small  garrison  of  regular  troops  of  the  United 
States,  afforded  a  standing  denial  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  South  Carolina. 
The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  State 
authorities  to  secure  that  respect  due  to  an  in- 
depen<lent  nation,  was  to  obtain  posctession  of 
these  forts.  For  this  object  the  following  cor- 
respondence took  place : 

Statk  or  Sourn  Carouxa,  ) 
ExEcrTTTa  OmoB,  CnABLssToM,  Jan.  11,  1S61.  f 
Jh  Mc^or  Robert  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Sumter, 
Sir:  I  have  tbouffbt  proper,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  peculiar  state  of  public  affairs  in  the 
country  at  present,  to  appoint  the  lion.  A.  G.  Magrath 
and  Gen.  D.  F.  Jamison,  both  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  of  the  highest  position  in  the  State, 
to  present  to  vou  considerations  of  the  gravest  public 
character,  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  dep- 
recate the  improper  waste  of  life,  to  induce  the  de- 
livery of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  State  ofSoutb  Carolina,  with  a  pledge,  on  its  part, 
to  account  fur  such  public  property  as  is  under  your 
charge.  Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  PICKENS. 

VAJOB  ANDKRSON  TO  GOV.   PIOKEVS. 

HKAP-QUArrBBS  Fort  Sitmter,  8.  C.  ) 

January  11,  1861.     S 

JK»  Exc^y  F.  W.  Sickens,  Governor  of  S.  Carolina, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  vour  demand  for  the  surrender  of  this  fort  to  the 
authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  say,  in  reply  that 
the  demand  is  one  with  which  I  cannot  comply. 

Your  Excellency  knows  that  I  have  recently  sent  a 
messen^r  to  Washington,  and  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  receive  an  answer  to  my  despatches, 
forwarded  by  him,  at  an  earlier  date  than  next  Mon- 
day. What  the  character  of  my  instructions  may  be 
I  cannot  foresee.  Should  your  Excellency  deem  fit, 
prior  to  a  resort  to  arms,  to  refer  this  matter  to  Wash- 
ington, it  would  afford  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to 
depute  one  of  my  officers  to  accompany  any  messenger 
you  may  deem  proper  to  be  the  nearer  of  your  de- 
mand. 

Hoping  to  God  that  in  this,  and  all  other  matters,  in 
which  tne  honor,  welfare,  and  lives  of  our  fellow* 
countnrmen  are  concerned,  we  shall  so  act  as  to 
meet  His  approval,  and  deeply  regretting  that  you 
have  made  a  demand  of  me  with  which  I  cannot  com- 
ply, I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard, 
your  obedient  servant,        ROBERT  ANDERSON; 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  commanding. 

This  reply  of  Major  Anderson  referred  the 
question  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  whom,  therefore,  Governor  Pickens  then 
addressed  the  following  letter : 

Statr  or  SovTH  Caroltita,       1 

ExxcunvB  OmoB,  Hbad-4)uabtzrs,     v 

Oharlbbtov,  t/anV  Il«  1S61.  ) 

Sir:  At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  United  States,  Fort  |»umter 
was,  and  still  is,  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  under  command  of  Major  Anderson.  I 
regard  that  possession  as  not  consistent  with  the 
dignity  or  safety  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  I 
have  this  day  addressed  to  Major  Anderson  a  com- 
munication to  obtain  from  him  the  possession  of  that 
fort  by  the  authorities  of  this  State.  The  reply  of 
Major  Anderson  informs  me  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  do  what  I  required ;  but  he  desires  a  reference  of 
the  demand  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  circumstances  now  existing,  and  which 
need  no  comment  by  me,  I  have  determined  to  send  to 
you  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Uayne,  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  have  instructed  him 
to  demand  the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  demand  I  have  made  of  Migor  Anderson,  and 
which  I  now  make  of  you,  is  suggested  because  of  my 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  a  persist- 
ence in  your  attempt  to  retain  possession  of  that  fort 
will  cause,  and  whicn  will  he  unavailing  to  secure  you 
that  possession,  but  induce  a  calamity  most  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  If  consequences  so  unhappv  shall  ensue, 
I  will  secure  for  this  State,  in  the  demand  which  I  now 
make,  the  satisfaction  of  having  exhausted  every  at- 
tempt to  avoid  it. 

In  relation  to  the  public  property  of  the  United 
States  within  Fort  Sumter  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne.  who 
will  hand  you  this  communication,  is  authorized  to 
give  you  the  pledge  of  the  State  that  the  valuation  of 
such  property  will  be  accounted  for  by  this  State, 
upon  the  adjustment  of  its  relations  with  the  United 
States,  of  which  it  was  a  part 

F.  W.  PICKENS. 

To  the  President  qf  the  United  States, 

For  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  obtain  pos- 
sesion of  the  fort,  see  Sumter  ;  for  the  reply  of 
the  President,  and  bis  views  upon  the  ((Uestions 
incidentally  raised,  ue  United  States. 

To  furnish  resources  for  the  State,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  appropriating  $850,- 
000  to  meet  demands  upon  the  State;  also 
$980,000  for  military  and  other  exigencies,  and 
$50,000  for  postal  service.  The  amount  not 
provided  for  by  direct  taxation  was  to  be  sap- 
plied  by  Treasury  notes  and  bills  receivable,  in 
sums  of  $50,  $100,  and  $500. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  organize  a 
volunteer  force  of  10,000  men,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Milledge  L.  Bonbam,  of  Edge- 
field, mty or- general ;  P.  E.  Nelson,  of  Sumter, 
brigadier-general ;  Major  T.  G.  Rbett^  late  of 
the  United  States  army,  Samuel  McGowan,  of 
Abbeville,  and  A.  G.  Garlington,  of  Newbery, 
brigadier-generals. 

All  commerce  had  now  ceased,  and  a  general 
stagnation  of  commercial  affairs  ensued.  A 
degree  of  popular  excitement  was  maintained 
by  the  cimdition  in  which  Fort  Snmter  was 
held,  and  by  the  preparations  on  foot  for  its  ul- 
timate capture.  The  Provisional  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States  was  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention,  which  reassembled  on  the 
26th  of  March.  The  vote  on  its  adoption  was 
140  ayes  and  29  noes.    Thus  South  Carolina 
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relinquished  her  boasted  sovereigntj  after  a 
doratioD  of  little  more  than  three  montbB,  and 
relapsed  into  the  condition  of  a  submissive  mem- 
ber of  an  anti-free-trude  and  anti-slHve-trade 
CJonfcderacy.  Fort  Sumter  was  captured  by 
orders  from  the  Confederate  Government,  on 
which  occasion  the  Governor  addressed  the  peo- 
ple and  thus  reviewed  the  events  that  had  taken 
place :  *^  We  have  had  a  great  many  delicate 
and  peculiar  relations  since  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  We  took  the  lead  in  coming  out  of 
this  old  Union,  and  in  forming  tliis  new  Con- 
federacy. We,  therefore,  had  certain  relations 
to  those  who  were  to  come  out  and  stand  by  our 
side.  We  owed  a  great  deal  to  those  who  were 
expected  to  come  with  us.  We  were  bound  to 
consult  their  feelings  and  their  interests,  and  it 
was  due  that  we  should  be  forbearing  as  well 
as  free.  We  are  now  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  they  have  sent  us  a  brave  and  sci- 
entific officer,  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  day's 
triumph  is  due.  We  have  humbled  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  long  as  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside  as  your  chief  magistrate,  so 
help  me  God,  there  is  no  power  on  this  earth 
shall  ever  lower  from  that  fortress  those  flags, 
unless  they  be  lowered  and  trailed  in  a  sea  of 
blood.  I  can  here  say  to  you  it  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  have  been  humbled.  It  has  tri- 
umphed for  seventy  years,  but  to-day,  on  the 
13th  day  of  April,  it  has  been  humbled,  and 
humbled  before  the  glorious  little  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
been  lowered  before  your  eyes  this  day,  but 
there  are  no  flames  that  shall  ever  lower  the 
flag  of  South  Carolina  while  I  have  the  honor 
to  preside  as  your  chief  magistrate." 

This  closed  military  operations  in  the  State 
until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  expedition  under  Gen.  Sherman 
and  Cora.  Dupont  arrived  at  Port  Royal.  {See 
ExPKDiTioy.) 

The  volunteers  of  the  State  were  sent  away 
under  the  orders  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  defend  the  soil  of  Virginia  from  inva- 
sion by  Northern  troops.  The  number  of  these 
volunteers  was  about  19,000.  The  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
were  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  and  J.  L.  Orr,  Sen- 
ators ;  and  W.  W.  Boyoe,  W.  P.  Miles,  M.  L. 
Bonham,  John  McQueen,  L.  M.  Ager,  and 
James  Farran,  Representatives.    (See  Ohables- 

TON,  also  SUMTEB.) 

SPECTROGRAPHY ;  Analysis  hy  means  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum, — Some  remarkable  ex- 
periments have  been  performed  in  1861  in  Ger- 
many by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhofi^,  in  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  elementary  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  efifect  they  produce  upon  the  pris- 
matic spectrum,  when  present  in  inconceivably 
small  quantities,  and  in  whatever  combination, 
in  the  illuminated  atmosphere.  When  a  ray  of 
light  is  decomposed  by  being  passed  through  a 
prism,  the  different  rays  thrown  upon  a  white 
screen  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  or- 
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der :  violet,  green,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red.  Under  certain  circumstances  nu- 
merous dark  parallel  lines  of  variable  width  and 
distinctness  may  be  produced,  which  traverse 
the  spectrum  or  assemblage  of  colored  rays  thus 
obtained,  each  line  extending  through  the  ray 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  retaining  the  same  po- 
sition as  respects  its  distance  from  the  adjoin- 
ing rays.  Solar  light,  it  has  been  observed, 
produced  a  spectrum  marked  by  lines  differing 
m  position  from  those  produced  by  gas  ligh^ 
and  spectra  from  other  artificial  lights  also  had 
their  respective  peculiarities. 

The  German  optician  Fraiinhofer,  wlio  had 
closely  studied  the  lines  or  bands  upon  the  solar 
spectrum,  selected  from  the  several  hundred  of 
them  which  he  observed,  seven  as  particularly 
conspicuous  and  easily  recognized,  which  he 
named  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  and  which  are  still  referred  to  as 
standard  points  of  reference  in  the  spectrum  for 
defining  special  rays  of  light  which  cannot  be 
exactly  indicated  by  any  descriptive  names.  B 
and  C  extend  through  the  red  color  in  that  half 
of  it  nearest  the  orange,  D  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  orange,  E  at  the  junction  of  the  yellow  and 
green,  F  at  the  junction  of  the  green  and  blue, 
G  in  the  middle  of  the  indigo,  and  H  in  that  of 
the  violent. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  found  that  the  presence 
of  metallic  or  other  elementary  substances  in 
the  flame  producing  the  artificial  light,  cjinsed  in 
the  spectrum  the  appearance  of  cliaracteristio 
lines;  and  these  being  determined  for  each 
substance,  might  be  taken  as  conclusive  tests 
of  the  presence  of  these  substances ;  and  what 
is  remarkable,  the  presence  of  the  element  can 
be  determined  when  it  is  in  infinitely  smaUer 
quantity  than  is  required  for  its  detection  by 
ordinary  modes  of  qualitative  analysis.  The 
apparatus  employed,  of  which  a  simple  form, 
described  by  M.  Mousson  in  "  Poggendorff 's 
Annalen  "  under  the  name  of  the  spectroscope,. 
and  which  may  be  obtained  in  New  York 
City,*  consists  essentially  of  a  tube  blackened 
within,  having  at  one  extremity  a  metal  plate 
with  an  adjustable  slit  for  the  admission  of 
light,  and  a  prism  at  the  other  extremity.  It 
is  placed  upon  a  stand  and  has  a  small  metallic 
screen  for  excluding  extraneous  light  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  applied  to  the  sec- 
ond refracting  surface  of  the  prism.  Various 
methods  were  introduced  by  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff of  submitting  substances  to  this  new  test. 
A  li^t  giving  great  heat,  and  of  little  illumi- 
nating power,  is  found  to  present  the  lines  most 
distinctly  upon  the  spectrum,  and  that  from 
hydrogen  gas  is  used  in  preference  to  others. 
The  burner  is  placed  directly  opposite  the  slit 
in  the  metallic  plate  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and 
the  substance  to  be  examined  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  flame  attached  to  a  hook  of  plat- 
inum wire,  as  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  When 
in  the  form  of  chlorides,  the  metals  being  more 

*  8e©  A-merlcan  **  Joumal  of  Science,"  vol.  XXXI L,  p. 
105i  (July,  1861.) 
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or  less  volatile,  prodace  the  most  marked  effect ; 
bat  for  the  easilj  vaporized  salts  of  the  metals, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  it 
was  foaod  safficient  to  burn  an  extremely  small 
qaantity  of  it  in  any  part  of  a  room  of  ordinary 
size,  for  the  reaction  to  appear  upon  the  spec* 
trnm  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  vapor  could 
reach  the  flame.  From  the  quantity  diffused 
throughout  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  of  known 
capacity,  it  was  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
vapor  of  chloride  of  sodium  brought  into  the 
flame  in  one  second  of  time,  in  which  the  reac- 
tion became  apparent,  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed the  three-millionth  part  of  a  milligramme  in 
weight.  The  effect  of  the  sodium  is  to  produce 
a  bright  and  distinct  yeIlo>v  line  across  the 
spectrum.  Lithium  is  little  less  sensitive  in  its 
reaction  than  sodium,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
it  was  found  in  a  great  variety  of  substances 
examined,  as  in  the  water  of  springs  and  of  the 
sea,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  of  tobacco, 
of  the  vine,  &c.,  and  even  in  milk,  and  in  hu- 
man blood.  In  the. mother  liquors  of  certain 
saline  springs  and  of  the  tartaric  acid  manufac- 
tories, lithia  was  found  so  concentrated  as  to 
be  profitably  extracted.  The  distinctive  mark 
of  lithium  consists  of  a  sharply  defined,  but 
faint  yellow  line,  and  al^o  a  bright  red  line, 
both  near  the  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  Mauy 
of  the  elements  present  two  or  more  lines. 
Potassium  gives  two,  one  in  the  extreme  red, 
and  the  other  in  the  violet  ray.  Barium  is 
distinguished  by  two  very  distinct  green  lines ; 
calcium  by  a  very  broad  green  line,  and  a 
bright  orange  near  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum; strontium  by  eight  lines,  six  red,  one 
orange,  and  one  blue.  Even  when  the  salts  of 
these  metals  are  mixed  together,  the  lines  char- 
acteristic of  each  are  quite  distinct^  appearing 
in  succession  one  after  another. 

Discover!/ of  new  elements  by  tHe  photo-chemi- 
cal process, — Not  only  have  these  known  ele- 
ments been  detected  in  substances  in  which 
they  were  never  before  recoguized,  but  some 
new  elements  have,  by  means  of  this  process, 
been  brought  to  light.  Finding  in  a  mineral 
water  blue  lines  different  from  those  produced 
by  any  known  element,  Bunsen  and  Kirch hoff 
were  at  the  trouble  of  concentratinff  by  evapo- 
ration full  20  tons  of  this  water,  and  on  analyz- 
ing the  residue  obtained  240  grains  of  the  plat- 
inum salt  of  a  new  metal,  which  they  named 
ccBsium  from  the  Latin  cemus,  signifying  grayish 
blue,  from  the  color  of  the  lines.  They  detect- 
ed it  in  other  mineral  waters,  and  also  another 
element,  which  they  termed  rubidium,  from 
the  Latin  rubidus,  dark  red.  The  chemical  re- 
actions of  these  metals  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  potassium  that  they  are  not  distinguished 
fVom  this  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis. 
The  two  new  metals  accompany  each  otlier 
in  tiie  saline  waters  of  DUrkheimer  in  Ger- 
many. Rubidium  is  most  abundant  in  the 
mineral  known  as  lepidolite.  Its  atomic  weight 
by  the  hydrogen  scale  is  85*86 ;  that  of  csDsium 
is  123*4.    The  latter  is  the  most  electro-positive 


elemebt  known.  In  subjecting  native  ralpbur 
to  this  test,  Mr.  William  Crooks,  an  English 
chemist,  discovered  in  it  the  new  element  he 
called  thalium—Gr.  duXXoy,  green,  from  the  in- 
tense green  line  that  it  produces  in  the  spec 
trnm. 

Application  of  photo-chemicaX  analysis  to  ths 
determination  of  the  elements  existing  in  the  to- 
lar  atmosphere. — In  subjecting  the  light  of  tlio 
sun  to  this  method  of  examination,  M.  Kirch- 
hoff  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  beneath  the 
ignited  goseoUs  atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  cen- 
tral mass,  more  intensely  luminous,  interferes 
with  the  representation  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
enveloping  atmosphere,  and  causes  the  lines  to 
appear  as  dark  which  such  an  atmosphere 
would  otherwise  present  as  bright.  With  an 
apparatus,  however,  of  superior  construction, 
Kirchhoff  became  satisfied  that  the  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum  contained  between  the 
orange  and  bluu,  and  amounting  to  about  70 
particularly  well-marked  lines,  correspond  to 
the  light  lines  peculiar  to  iron,  which  are  al- 
i^ays  numerous  and  distinct.  He  also  recog- 
nized the  lines  indicative  of  magnesium,  chro- 
mium, and  nickel,  but  no  distmct  dark  lines 
corresponding  to  the  very  brilliant  ones  pro- 
duced by  cobalt,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, and  aluminium.  He  applied  the  same  ap^ 
paratus  to  experiments  Upon  light  produced  by 
the  sparks  from  a  large  RuhmkorfTs  indnction 
coil,  and  found  that  the  spectrum  thus  pro- 
duced exhibited  with  the  greatest  distinctness 
the  lines  peculiar  to  the  metals  of  which  the 
electrodes  consisted.  This  method  proved  to 
be  es|)ecially  adapted  for  the  determination  of 
such  elements  as  are  not  readily  volatilized  in 
an  ordinary  flame.  It  was,  however,  liable  to 
a  confusion  from  the  exhibition,  also,  of  lines 
due  to  any  metallic  substances  happening  to  bo 
in  the  air  through  which  the  spark  passes.  An- 
other difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  a  verj 
great  number  of  bright  lines  produced  by  every 
electric  spark,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  thus 
caused,  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  producing 
two  spectra  from  two  similar  poirs  of  elec- 
trodes, the  light  of  one  spark  being  made  to 
pass  through  the  upper,  and  that  of  the  other 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  slit.  The  effect 
of  any  change  introduced  in  one  of  the  pairs  of 
electrodes  is  then  immediately  perceived  by 
the  difference  in  tlie  lines  upon  the  two  spec- 
tra. Thus  it  became  possible  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  rare  metals^  yttrium,  erbionn, 
terbium,  &c. ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  the  principle  may  be  extended  to 
the  detection  of  most  of  the  other  elemental. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  capital  of  Green 
Co.,  Missouri,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  S.  W. 
branch  of  the  Pociflc  Railroad,  250  miles  south- 
west of  St.  Louis,  and  180  south -south  west  from 
Jefferson  City.  Population  about  1,600.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  war  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  southwestern  Missouri. 
Its  situation  was  high  and  healthy,  and  its 
trade  flourishing  ana  rapidly  increasmg.    It 
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had  a  court  house,  a  United  States  land  office, 
two  newspaper  offices,  several  churches,  and  a 
bank,  and  had  a  city  charter.  On  the  6th  Au- 
gust, 1661,  Gen.  Lyon,  commanding  a  hodj  of 
about  4,000  troops  of  the  Federal  forces,  arrived 
at  Springfield,  and  on  the  8tli  a  skirmish  oc- 
curred between  a  part  of  his  force  and  the 
Confederates  at  Dug  Spring,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.  On  tlie  10th  a  battle  was  fought 
at  David's  and  Wilson's  creeks,  the  first  nine, 
the  second  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  in  which 
Gen.  Lyon's  force,  in  three  columns,  command- 
ed by  General  Siegel,  M^or  (since  General) 
Sturgiti,  and  himself,  attacked  a  Confederate 
force  of  nearly  five  time^%s  own  numbers,  and 
after  a  desperate  battle  of  six  hours  remained 
m  possessiun  of  the  Confederate  camp,  but  with 
the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon  and  223  others  killed, 
721  wounded,  and  291  taken  prisoners.  The 
Confederute  loss  was  never  published  in  detail, 
but  was  known  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
this.  After  the  battle,  Generd  Siegel,  taking 
the  chief  command,  fell  buck  to  Springfiel<^ 
and  the  next  day  made  a  masterly  retreat  to 
Rolla,  where  he  received  reinforcements.  On 
the  11th  the  Confederate  general  Rains  entered 
and  occupied  the  city  with  four  regiments  of 
cavalry.  On  the  25th  October  M^or  Charles 
Zagonyl,  commander  of  Gen.  Fremont's  body 
guard,  with  160  mounted  troops  of  that  guard, 
made  a  most  brilliant  attack  upon  the  Confed- 
erate forces  stationed  near  the  citv,  over  two 
thousand  in  number,  and  who,  havmg  been  in- 
formed of  his  coming,  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  to  receive  him.  He  chargea  with  his 
little  band  up  a  steep  hill  in  the  face  of  a  most 
murderous  fire,  and  after  a  short  action,  drove 
them  into,  through,  and  out  of  the  town,  with 
a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  60  killed  and  u  large 
number  wounded.  On  the  28th  October  a 
skirmish  occurred  in  the  town,  in  which  sev- 
eral Confederates  were  taken  ^)risoners.  On 
November  3  Major-General  David  Hunter,  who 
^  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  Gen.  Fremont 
In  the  command  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
Department  of  the  West,  arrived  with  his  staff 
at  Springfield,  and  on  the  0th  abandoned  it  and 
moved  towards  Rolla  with  his  army.  On  the 
27th  Gen.  Price,  of  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
occnpied  it,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Confederates 
till  February,  1862. 

ST.  HELENA  PARISH,  8.  C.  This  dis- 
trict, which  has  been  the  field  of  such  impor- 
tant movements  during  the  war,  is  situated  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  between  82**  05' 
and  32°  20'  N.  latitude.  St.  Helena  Parish 
proper  lies  between  the  Combahee  and  Savan- 
nah rivers,  and  extends  on  the  latter  to  the  line 
of  82*  65',  about  80  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth;  but  the  tract  now  in- 
cluded, under  the  name  of  Port  Royal  district, 
extends  on  the  coast  fttnn  a  point  above  the 
Edisto  River,  and  about  20  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  five  to  twenty  miles  inland. 


This  is  the  region  in  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Sea  Is^land  cotton  is  produced.  Along  the 
whole  distance  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  series 
of  islands  forming  the  deltas  of  the  Edisto, 
Ashepo,  Combahee,  Broad,  Coosawhatchie,  Sa- 
vannah, Ogeechee,  Camanchee,  Altamaha,  and 
Santilla  rivers,  and  their  interlocking  branches. 
In  most  instances  these  rivers,  at  their  several 
points  of  debouchure,  have  sand  bars  partially 
closing  the  entrance,  and  admitting  only  vessels 
of  light  draft,  and  these' by  tortuous  channels, 
to  the  deeper  waters  inside.  Only  two  en- 
trances of  considerable  depth  occur  on  this  part 
of  the  South  Carolina  coast,  viz. :  St.  Helena 
and  Port  Royal  sounds,  or  entrances.  Of  these 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  Broad  River  here 
forms  an  estuary  varying  in  width  from  2}  to 
5  miles,  and,  interlacing  with  the  Combahee 
and  Port  Royal  rivers,  encloses  within  naviga- 
ble channels  more  than  twenty  islands  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  which  the  principal  are  Hil- 
ton's Head,  St.  Helena,  Phillips,  Hunting,  Port 
Royal,  Pinckney,  and  Parry  islands. 

At  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  harbor  there 
is,  at  fiood  tide,  suflicient  depth  of  water  for 
vessels  drawing  23  feet  to  pass,  and,  once  in- 
side, the  sheltered  bay  is  sufficiently  capacious 
for  a  navy  to  ride  in  safety.  The  larger  of  the 
forts  captured  by  Com.  Dupont  on  the  Tth  of 
November,  was  called  Fort  "Walker,  and  was 
situated  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  while  the  other.  Fort 
Beauregard,  was  on  Phillips  Island,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance,  2}  miles  distant, 
and  a  small  earthwork  was  about  a  half  mile 
distant  on  the  same  island,  commanding  the 
approach  from  the  northeast.  (See  Expedi- 
tions.) 

The  importance  of  Port  Royal  entrance  as  a 
harbor  has  long  been  known.  In  1562  a  body 
of  French  Protestants,  under  the  direction  of 
Admiral  Coligni,  and  commanded  by  John  Re- 
bault,  ©f  Dieppe,  explored  the  harbor,  erected 
a  fort  on  the  site  of  Beaufort,  and  commenced 
a  settlement.  It  did  not  prosper,  however,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  was  entirely  aban- 
doned. Nearly  a  century  later  the  first  British 
settlement  was  made  here  by  Lord  Cardross,  a 
Scotch  nobleman.  They  settled  on  Port  Royal 
Island,  but  their  numbers  did  not  rapidy  in- 
crease. In  1670  William  Sayle  was  sent  out  as 
governor  of  this  settlement.  In  1700  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Beaufort  was  founded.  Notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  the  fertil- 
ity of  its  soil,  and  the  comparative  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  turn 
commerce  aside  from  Port  Royal  and  to  con- 
centrate it  at  the  much  poorer  harbor  of 
Charleston.  Port  Royal  and  St.  .Helena  islands 
became  the  favorite  summer  residences  of 
wealthy  merchants  and  planters,  whose  win- 
ters were  spent  in  Charleston,  and  the  luxuri- 
ous dwellings  of  Beanfort  and  its  vicinity  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of 
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art  and  taste.  Beaufort,  or  St.  Helena  district 
or  parisL,  for  it  is  called  by  each  of  these 
names,  contained,  in  1860,  a  popuhition  of 
40,052  inhabitants  of  whom  82,681  were  slaves. 

By  way  of  ScuJl  Creek,  which  divides  Pinck- 
ney  Island  from  Hilton  Head,  Savannah  is 
only  22  miles  distant ;  while,  by  way  of  Beau- 
fort River,  which  separates  Parry  Ihland  from 
St  Uelena,  there  is  an  interior  route  of  49 
miles  to  Charleston  ;  while,  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles  inland,  lies  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad.  On  the  capture  of  the 
islands  the  white  population,  being  mostly 
sympathizers  with  secess^ion,  retreated  inland, 
and  have  not  since  returned  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  About  10,000,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  the  slaves,  have  come  into  the  Federal  lines, 
and  are  now  mostly  employed  either  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  or  in  the  labor  requisite 
about  the  ships  and  forts. 

ST.  LOUIS  is  the  chief  city  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is 
located,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -four  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  and  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  most 
important  commercial  point  The  first  incident 
arising  out  of  the  irritating  state  of  affairs  in 
the  country,  to  occasion  any  special  excitement 
in  this  great  and  populous  city,  occurred  on  the 
11th  of  January.  The  United  States  sub-treas- 
urer, then  having  in  his  custody  all  the  public 
money  in  the  city,  and  naturally  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  important  trust,  from  abun- 
dant, or  perhaps  superabundant  caution,  con- 
ceived that  his  duty  required  of  him  some  se- 
curity for  his  treasure  beyond  the  ordinary  one 
of  locks  and  bolts.  He  therefore  requested  of 
the  Government  the  presence  of  a  small  guard 
of  soldiers  from  the  neighboring  barracks, 
where  they  were  unerapl(»yed;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  this  application  the  Secretary  of 
war  directed  that  such  a  guard  should  be  fur- 
nished. This  led  to  a  telegraphic  despatch, 
through  the  country,  that  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  the  sub-treasury,  post-oflBce,  and 
custom-house,  by  order  of  the  Government, 
and  occasioned  an  unusual  excitement,  as  indi- 
cating a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  use  its  military  power. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  twenty-one  thousand 
stand  of  arms  were  removed  from  the  ar-^enal 
and  taken  to  Springfield  in  Illinois.  Subse- 
quently troops  were  enlisted  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  hundred  to  protect  the  property. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  brigade  of  State 
militia  under  Gen.  Frost  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Lyon,  an  oflSoer  in  the  United  States  service. 
A  camp  of  instruction  had  been  formed  under 
Gen.  Frost  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city, 
in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  He  had  directed  the  other  militia 
districts  also  to  go  into  encampments  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  a  greater  proficiency  in  mili- 
tary drill    It  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Frost, 


that  Gen.  Lyon  intended  to  attack  him,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  had  been  reported  to  Gen. 
Lyon  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Gen.  Frost  to 
attack  the  arsenal  and  United  States  troops. 
On  the  16th,  Gen.  Frost  addressed  a  note  to 
Gen.  Lyon  alludmg  to  these  reports,  and 
saying : 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  from  yon  persooally  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statements  that  are  constantly 
poured  into  mr  ears.  So  far  as  regards  any  bostili^ 
being  intended  towards  the  United  States,  or  its  prop- 
erty or  representatives,  by  anv  portion  of  my  com- 
mand, or,  ad  far  as  I  can  learn,  (and  I  think  I  am  folly 
informed.)  of  any  other  part  of  the  State  forces,  I  caa 
say  Dositively  that  the  idea  has  never  been  entertained. 
On  tne  contrary,  prior  t<i^our  taking  command  of  the 
arsenal,  I  proffered  to  Major  Bell,  then  in  command 
of  the  very  few  troops  coustitutinff  its  guard,  the  ser- 
vice of  myself  and  all  my  command,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  whole  power  of  the  State  to  protect  the  United 
States  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  property.  Upon 
Gen.  Harney's  takinjg  command  of  this  aepartment,  I 
made  the  same  proffer  of  services  to  him,  and  author- 
ized his  adjutant-general,  Capt.  Williams,  to  commu- 
nicate the  fact  that  such  had  been  done  to  the  War  De- 
partment I  have  had  no  occasion  since  to  change  any 
of  the  views  I  entertained  at  that  time,  neither  of  my 
own  volition  nor  through  the  orders  of  my  coostita- 
tional  commander. 

About  the  same  time.  Gen.  Lyon^s  troops 
were  put  in  motion,  to  the  number,  as  was 
represented,  of  four  or  five  thousand,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  city,  to  the  camp  of  Gen. 
Frost,  and  surrounded  it,  planting  batteries  on 
all  the  heights  overlooking  the  camp.  Long 
files  of  men  were  stationed  in  platoons  at  va- 
rious points  on  every  side,  and  a  picket  guard 
established,  covering  an  area  of  two  hundred 
yards.  The  guards,  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
muskets  at  half  cock,  were  instructed  to  allow 
none  to  pass  or  repass  within  the  limits  thus 
taken  up. 

By  this  time  an  immense  crowd  of  people  had 
assembled  in  the  vicinity,  having  gone  thither 
in  carriages,  buggies,  rail  cars,  baggage  wagons, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  Numbers  of  men 
seized  rities,  shot-guns,  or  whatever  other 
weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  rushed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  State  troops,  but  were, 
of  course,  obstructed  in  their  design.  The 
hills,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  literally  black  with  people— hun- 
dreds of  ladies  and  children  stationing  them- 
selves with  the  throng,  but  as  they  thought 
out  of  harm's  way. 

Having  arrived  in  this  position.  Gen.  Lyon 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Frost  saying : 
To  General  D.  M.  Front : 

Sir  :  Your  command  is  regarded  as  evidently  hostile 
towards  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  those  secessionists  who 
have  openly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  Generd 
Government,  and  hare  been  plotting  the  seizure  of  its 
property  and  the  overthrow  of  ita  authority.  You  are 
ot>enIy  m  communication  with  the  so-called  Southern 
Cfonlederacv,  which  is  now  at  war  with  the  United 
States ;  ana  you  are  receiving,  at  your  camp,  from  the 
said  Confederacy,  under  its  nag.  lar^^e  supplies  of  ma- 
terial of  war,  most  of  which  is  known  to  be  the  prop- 
err^  of  the  United  States. 

These  extraordinary  preparations  plainly  indicate 
none  other  than  the  well-known  purpose  of  the  Got- 
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ernor  of  this  State,  under  whose  orders  jon  are  acting, 
and  whose  purpose,  recently  communicated  to  the 
Legislature,  Las  just  been  responded  to  by  that  body 
in  the  most  unparalleled  legislation,  baring  in  direct 
riew  hostilities  a^inst  the  General  Qovemment,  and 
cooperating  with  its  enemies. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  your  failure  to 
disperse  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  eminent  necessity  of  State  policy  and 
wel&re,  and  obli^tions  imposed  upon  me  by  instruc- 
tions from  Washinffton,  it  is  my  duty  to  demand,  and 
I  do  hereby  demand  of  yon,  an  immediate  surrender 
of  your  command,  with  no  other  conditions  than  that 
all  persons  surrendering  under  this  demand  shall  be 
humanely  and  kindly  treated. 

Believing  myself  prepared  to  enforce  this  demand, 
one  half  hour's  time  before  doing  so  will  be  allowea 
for  your  compliance  therewith.  N.  LYON, 

Captain  Second  Infantry,  Ck)mmanding  Troops. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  foregoinfr, 
Gen.  Frost  called  a  hasty  consultation  of  tiie 
oflBcers  of  liis  staff.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  the  brigade  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  resistance  to  a  force  so  numerically  supe- 
rior, and  that  only  one  coarse  could  be  pursued 
—a  surrender. 

The  State  troops  were  therefore  made  pris- 
oners, but  an  offer  was  made  to  release  them 
on  condition  they  would  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government. 
These  ternis  they  declined  on  the  ffround  that 
they  had  already  taken  the  oath  or  allegiance, 
and  to  repeat  it  would  be  to  admit  that  they 
had  been  m  rebellion. 

About  half-past  five,  the  prisoners  left  the 
grove  and  entered  the  road,  the  United  States 
soldiers  enclosing  them  by  a  single  file  stretched 
along  each  side  of  the  line.  A  halt  was  ordered, 
and  the  troops  remained  standing  in  the  posi- 
tion they  had  deployed  into  the  road.  The 
head  of  the  column  at  the  time  rested  opposite 
a  small  hill  on  the  left  as  one  approaches  the 
city,  and  the  rear  was  on  a  line  with  the  en- 
trance to  the  grove.  Vast  crowds  of  people 
covered  the  surrounding  grounds  and  every 
fence  and  house  top  in  the  vicinity.  Suddenly 
the  sharp  reports  of  several  fire-arras  were 
heard  from  tne  front  of  the  column,  and  the 
spectators  that  lined  the  adjacent  hill  were  seen 
fleeing  in  the  greatest  dismay  and  terror.  It 
appeared  that  several  members  of  one  of  the 
(jerman  companies,  on  being  pressed  by  the 
crowd  and  receiving  some  blows  from  them, 
turned  and  discharged  their  pieces.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  injured,  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  done  the  act  were  at  once  placed 
under  arrest.  Hardly,  however,  had  tranquillity 
been  restored  when  volley  after  volley  of  rifle 
reports  was  suddenly  heard  from  the  extreme 
rear  ranks,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
were  beheld  running  wildly  and  frantically 
away  from  the  scene.  Many,  while  running, 
were  suddenly  struck  to  tlie  sod,  and  the 
wounded  and  dying  made  the  late  beautiful 
field  look  like  a  battle-ground.  The  total  num- 
ber killed  and  wounded  was  twenty-flve.  It 
was  said  that  the  arsenal  troops  were  attacked 
with  stones,  and  two  shots  discharged  at  them 


by  the  crowd  before  they  fired.  Most  of  the 
people  exposed  to  the  fire  were  citizens  with 
their  wives  and  children,  who  were  merely 
spectators.  It  was  now  night,  and  the  excite- 
ment in  the  city  was  indescribable.  On  the 
next  afternoon  a  large  body  of  the  German 
Home  Guard  entered  the  city  from  the  arsenal, 
where  they  had  been  enlisted  during  the  day, 
and  furnished  with  arms.  They  passed  unmo- 
lested until  they  turned  up  Walnut  street,  and 
proceeded  westward.  Large  crowds  were  col- 
lected on  the  comers,  who  hooted  and  hissed 
as  the  companies  passed,  and  one  man  standing 
on  the  steps  of  a  church  fired  a  revolver  into 
the  ranks.  A  soldier  fell  dead,  when  two  more 
shots  were  fired  from  the  windows  of  a  house 
near  by.  This  time  the  head  of  the  column, 
which  had  reached  as  far  as  Seventh  street,  sud- 
denly turned,  and  levelling  their  rifles,  fired 
down  the  street,  and  promiscuously  among  the 
spectators,  who  lined  the  pavements.  Shoot- 
ing, as  they  did,  directly  towards  their  rear 
ranks,  they  killed  some  of  their  men  ns  well  as 
those  composing  the  crowd.  The  shower  of 
bullets  was  for  a  moment  terrible,  and  the  only 
wonder  was  that  more  lives  were  not  lost. 
The  missiles  of  lead  entered  the  windows  and 
perforated  the  doors  of  private  residences,  tear- 
ing the  ceilings,  and  throwing  splinters  in  every 
direction.  On  the  street  the  scene  presented, 
as  the  soldiers  moved  oflT,  was  sad  inaeed.  Six 
men  lay  dead  at  diiTerent  points,  and  several 
were  wounded  and  shrieking  with  pain  upon  the 
pavements.  Four  of  the  men  killed  were  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment,  and  two  were  citizens. 
Immense  crowds  of  people  filled  the  streets 
after  the  occurrence,  and  the  whole  city  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  excitement  seldom  witness- 
ed. Among  the  arms  taken  at  Camp  Jackson 
were  three  thirty-two  pounders,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  balls  and  bombs,  several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, twelve  hundred  rifles,  of  the  late  model, 
six  brass  field-pieces,  six  brass  six-inch  mortars, 
one  ten-inch  iron  mortar,  three  six-inch  iron 
cannon,  several  chests  of  new  muskets,  ^vq 
boxes  canister  shot,  ninety-six  ten-inch  and 
three  hundred  six-inch  shells,  twenty-five  kegs 
of  powder,  and  a  large  number  of  musket  stocks 
and  barrels,  between  thirty  and  forty  horses, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ramp  tools. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  to  the  arse- 
nal, was  flix  hundred  and  thirty-nine  privates 
and  fifty  officers. 

The  character  of  Camp  Jackson  is  described 
by  Gen.  Harney  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Missouri,  in  these  words : 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  comment  upon 
the  oflBcial  conduct  of  my  predecessor  in  com- 
mand of  this  department,  but  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  the  people  of  Misouri  to  know  that 
the  main  avenue  of  Camp  Jackson,  recently 
under  command  of  Gen.  Frost,  had  the  name 
of  Davis,  and  the  principal  street  of  the  same 
camp  that  of  Beauregard ;  and  that  a  budy  of 
men  had  been  received  into  that  camp  by  its 
commander,  which  had  been  notoriously  organ- 
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ized  in  tlie  interests  of  the  secessionists — tlio 
men  openly  wearing  the  dross  and  bad^e  dis- 
tingaishing  tlie  array  of  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  it)  also  a  notorious  fact  that  a 
quantity  of  arms  had  been  received  into  the 
camp,  which  were  unlawfully  taken  from  the 
United  States  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
surreptitiously  passed  up  the  river  in  boxes 
marked  marble. ' 

The  city  was  in  a  short  time  surrounded  by 
a  line  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the 
river  below  the  arsenal  round  the  western  out- 
skirts to  the  river  again  on  the  north.  The 
object  of  these  posts  was  to  prevent  hostile 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  from  entering  the 
city,  ant}  to  protect  the  public  peace  and  give 
security  to  the  citizens. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  another  street  affair 
occurred,  by  which  four  citizens  lost  their 
lives,  and  three  or  four  soldiers  were  wounded. 
The  selection  of  St.  Louis  as  the  head-quarters 
of  t'.ie  Western  Department  gave  it  a  military 
position,  fi"om  whence  the  troops  were  fitted 
out^  who  were  destined  either  for  Missouri  or 
Kentucky.  Gen.  Harney  was  succeeded  hero 
by  Gen.  Fremont,  and  he  again  by  Gen.  Halleck, 
and  under  their  management  St.  Louis  was 
identified  with  all  the  movements  of  the  great 
Western  army.  No  event  apart  from  such  as 
naturally  arise  out  of  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  occurred  during  the  year. 
When  martial  law  was  declared  by  Gen.  Fre- 
mont; it  was  enforced  throughout  the  city,  and 
when  the  Union  people  were  forced  to  flee 
from  the  Western  villages  on  the  approach  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  resorted  to  St. 
Louis,  Gen.  Halleck  came  to  tlieir  relief,  by 
imposing  fines  upon  such  citizens  of  St.  Lonis, 
as  were  known  to  sympathize  with  secessionists. 

His  order,  directing  a  levy  upon  the  friends 
of  the  enemy  for  charitable  purposes,  caused  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to  prepare 
and  lay  before  him  a  protest,  in  which  they  thus 
speak  of  tiie  order  and  the  proceedings  un- 
der it : 

They  violate  the  provisions  of  a  fandaraental  law  of 
the  land— a  law  to  yoa  as  well  as  to  us — prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  clearly  defining  and  lim- 
iting the  powers  of  the  Government  That  law  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  •*be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;'* 
that  the  *' accused  shall  enjoy  a  speedv  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
natui-e  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witness  against  him;   to  have  compulsory 

Erocess  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
ave  the  assistance  oT  counsel  for  his  defence." 
And  yet,  in  disregard  of  all  these  great  and  dearly 
cherished  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Congress  is  in  session  to  enact 
laws,  if  new  ones  be  deemed  necessary  ;  the  courts  in 
full  operation  to  enforce  them ;  civil  officers  with  all 
the  power  of  the  army  and  navy  at  hand  to  aid  them 
in  the  execution  of  process,  and  all  branches  of  the 
Government  in  full  and  harmonious  operation,  we 
bare  been  tried  before  a  secret  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
on  what  charge  we  know  not,  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  forced  contribution,  arbitrarily  levied  upon  us  for 
alleged  charitable  purposes.  In  case  of  failure  to 
liqaidate  the  amount  aajudged  against  us  within  the 


number  of  days  allowed  for  that  purpose,  our  property 
is  threatened  U>  be  seized  and  sacrificed  by  sale  at  auc< 
tion,  to  saiisfv  such  demand,  and  twenty-five  |;>er  cent 
additionaL  And  what  is  the  remedy  prescribed  for 
those  considering  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  secret 
edicts  and  decrees  of  this  tribumil  f  Thev  are  allowed 
one  week  within  which  "  to  furnish  evidence  to  the 
Board  to  vindicate  their  character,"  and  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  fail  to  satisfy  thoae  iudges,  who  have 
already  prejudged  their  cases,  of  tneir  loyalty,  thej 
shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  ten  per 
cent  on  the  sum  assessed. 

If  we  have  in  any  manner  transgressed  the  law,  we 
are  ready  to  make  all  the  atonement  which  the  vio- 
lated law  demands.  Its  avenging  ministers  are  near 
to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  os  conformably  to  the  es- 
tablished forms  and  usages  of  law.  There  exists  no 
necessity  in  our  opinion  tor  overndinr,  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, the  ffreat  principles  of  the  ^ndamental  law, 
setting  asioe  all  the  restraints  and  limitations  it  60 
guardedly  places  upon  power,  and  thus  inaugnratins 
new  tests  and  arbitrary  modes  for  ascertaining  guilt. 
There  exists  no  necessity  for  such  summary  proceed- 
ings. Within  this  jurisdiction  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  interfered  with  by 
the  military  authority,  has  been,  and  is  now,  entirely 
free  and  unobstructed. 

Vouchsafe  us  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury ;  make  known  to  us  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusations  against  us ;  let  us  be  confronted  with 
our  accusers,  that  we  migr  see  the  hand  that  would 
smite  us,  and  do  not  leave  us  and  all  we  own  to  the 
mercy  of  a  Star  Chamber  Court  of  Inquiry,  where 
malice  may  be  the  lurking  motive  that  determines  the 
question  of  guilt  and  pronounces  the  judgment  thai 
may  doom  us  and  ours  to  want  and  beggary.  If  two 
or  three  military  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
persons  designated  for  such  purpose,  may  meet  in 
secret,  and,  without  notice,  single  out  such  citizens  as 
they  may  choose,  upon  whom  to  levy  forced  contribu- 
tions, and  arbitranly  fix  the  amount  of  the  same, 
what  man,  who  may  perchance  hold  political  opiniona 
not  altogether  acceptable  to  the  tribunal  thus  consti- 
tuted, can  consider  himself  secure  in  his  right  a£  lib- 
erty or  property  ? 

The  fines,  however,  were  enforced  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  those  compelled  to  pay  them. 
{See  Mabtial  Law.) 

STAR  OF  THE  WEST.  Tlie  merchant  steam- 
er  Star  of  the  West,  of  1,172  tons  burthen,  was 
bnilt  to  run  to  Aspinwall,  on  the  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  chartered  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  take  a  small  force  and  supplies 
for  M^or  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter.  She  left 
New  York  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1861,  and  proceeded  down  the 
bay,  hove  to  and  received  on  board  four  ofli- 
cers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiera,  with 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  proceeded  to 
sea,  crossing  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  at  nine 
o'clock  the  same  night.  She  arrived  off  Charles- 
ton bar  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  and  as  the  lights  were  all  out  and  no  guid- 
ing marks  to  be  found,  she  proceeded  slowly 
until  4  A.  M.,  and  then,  being  in  four  and  a 
half  fathoms  of  water,  lay  to  until  daylight. 
As  the  day  began  to  break  a  small  steamer  was 
discovered  in-shore,  which,  as  soon  as  she  dis- 
covered the  Star  of  the  West,  burned  a  blue 
light  and  two  red  lights  as  signals,  and  shortly 
after  steamed  over  the  bar  into  the  ship  ohan- 
nel.  The  soldiers  were  norw  all  put  below,  and 
no  one  allowed  on  deck  except  tnose  belonging 
to  the  vessel.     As  soon  as  there  was  Ught 
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enough  to  see,  the  Star  of  the  West  crossed 
the  bar  and  proceeded  up  the  chaunel.  Mean- 
while the  little  steamer  ahead  continued  on  her 
course,  sending  off  rockets  and  burning  blue 
lights  until  after  broad  daylight.  When  with- 
in about  two  miles  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  about 
the  same  dititance  from  Fort  Sumter,  a  masked 
batterj  on  Morris  Island,  where  was  a  red 
Palmetto  flag  flying,  opened  Are  on  the  Star  of 
the  West.  The  distance  appeared  about  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile.  The  American  flag  was  flyinir 
at  the  time  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  Star  of  tlie 
West,  and  soon  after  the  first  shot  the  Ameri- 
can ensign  was  hoisted  at  the  fore.  She  con- 
tinued on  nnder  the  fire  of  the  battery  for  over 
ten  minutes,  several  of  the  shots  going  entirely 
over  her;  one  shot  passed  just  clear  of  the  pilot 
house,  another  passed  between  the  smoke  stack 
and  walking  beams  of  the  engine,  another 
struck  the  ship  just  abuft  of  the  fore  rigging 
and  stove  in  the  planking,  while  another  came 
near  carrying  away  the  nidder.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  movement  of  two  steamers 
from  near  Fort  Moultrie,  one  of  them  towing  a 
schooner,  which  was  thought  by  the  officers  of 
the  Star  of  the  West  to  be  an  armed  schooner 
intended  to  cut  them  off.  They  regarded  the 
position  of  the  steamer  at  this  time  as  rather 
critical,  as  they  must  approach  Fort  Moultrie 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  before  they 
could  keep  away  for  Fort  Sumter.  The  report 
of  Capt.  McQowan  says :  "  A  steamer  approach- 
ing us  with  an  armed  schooner  in  tow,  and  the 
battery  on  the  island  firing  at  us  all  the  time, 
and  having  no  cannon  to  defend  ourselves  from 
the  attack  of  the  vessels,  we  concluded  that  to 
avoid  certain  capture  or  destmction  we  would 
endeavor  to  get  to  sea."  They  then  wore 
round  and  steered  down  the  channel,  and  the 
battery  continued  to  fire  upon  them  until  the 
shot  fell  short.  They  crossed  the  bar  outward 
at  8.50  A.  M.,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

"  The  steamer,"  says  another  account,  '*  which 
discovered  the  Star  of  the  West,  was  the  Gen- 
eral Clinch,  and  she  signalled  the  fact  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  battery  at  Morris  Island.  As 
soon  as  she  had  signdled,  Morris  Island  was 
astir.  Men  were  at  their  posts  before  orders 
were  given.  They  remained  in  anxious  sus- 
pense, ready  for  what  they  believed  was  sure 
to  come,  namely,  a  volley  from  Fort  Sumter. 
The  Star  of  the  West  rounded  the  point,  took 
the  ship  channel  inside  of  the  bar,  and  proceed- 
ed straightforward  until  opposite  to  Morris 
Island,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  bat- 
tery. A  ball  was  fired  athwart  the  bows  of  the 
steamer.  The  Star  of  the  West  dii^played  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  As  soon  as  they  were  un- 
furled, the  fortification  fired  a  succession  of 
heavy  shots.  The  vessel  continued  with  in- 
creased speed.  But  one  or  two  shots  took 
effect;  and  she  concluded  to  retire.  Fort 
Moultrie  fired  a  few  shots,  but  out  of  range. 
The  damage  done  to  the  steamer  was  trifling. 
Only  two  out  of  seventeen  shots  took  effect. 
Fort  Sumter  made  no  demonstration,  except 


opening  the  port-holes  and  running  out  the 
guns  which  bear  on  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Moultrie." 

What  instructions  were  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  commander  of  the  Star  of  the  West 
have  not  been  made  known.  A  correspondence 
immediately  took  place  between  the  commander 
.  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  which  the  former  stated  that  an  unarmed 
vessel  of  the  United  States  had  been  fired  on, 
and  wished  to  know  if  it  had  been  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor.  The  latter  replied, 
that  any  attempt  to  send  troops  into  Charles- 
ton harbor  by  the  United  States,  to  reinforce 
the  forts,  or  to  retake  and  resume  possession 
of  the  forts  within  the  waters  of  South 
Carolina,  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility. 

This  steamer  was  subsequently  chartered 
again  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  sent  to 
Texas  to  receive  and  convey  to  New  York  a 
part  of  the  regular  force  withdrawn  from  that 
State ;  bnt  on  the  iTth  of  April  she  was  board- 
ed off  Indianola  by  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Galveston,  and  captured  without  resistance. 
Between  eight  and  nine  hundred  barrels  of 
provisions  were  on  board  at  the  time. 

STORKS,  William  Lucius,  LL.D.,  late 
chief-justice  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  March  25,  1795,  died  at 
Hartford,  June  25,  1861.  Ee  graduated  at 
Ytde  College  in  1814,  studied  law  at  Whites- 
town,  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  State  in  1817.  Soon  after  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession till  1840.  Ho  repeatedly  represented 
Middletown  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
1884  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1829,  and  served  as  representative  of  that 
district  in  the  2l8t,  22d,  and  26th  Congresses. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  an  associate  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  1857, 
on  the  resignation  of  Chief- Justice  Waite, 
chief-justice.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  legal 
attainments,  and  his  decisions  were  regarded 
with  the  highest  respect  by  the  able  jurists  of, 
the  State. 

SUMMERSVILLE  is  the  county  seat  of 
Nicholas  County,  the  next  east  of  Kanawha 
County,  in  Virginia.  It  is  about  fifty  miles 
from  Charleston,  the  central  position  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  and  25  miles  from  Gauley 
Bridge,  up  the  Gauley  River.  On  the  26th  of 
August  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  under  Col. 
Tyler,  was  surrounded  at  Summersville  while 
at  breakfast,  and  attacked  on  both  flanks  and 
in  the  front  simultaneously.  The  troops,  al- 
though surprised,  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy  with  considerable  loss.  About  nine 
hundred  were  engaged  on  the  Federal  side,  and 
double  that  number  on  the  Confederate  side. 
No  permanent  advantage  was  gained  by  the 
Confederate  force,  as  a  larger  Federal  force, 
under  General  Cox,  was  stationed  at  Gauley 
Bridge. 
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SUMTER,  (Fort.)  Vigorous  operations  were 
commenced  on  this  fort,  which  is  one  of  the 
defences  of  Charleston,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1860,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  in  a  good  defen- 
sive position  as  soon  as  possible.  The  case- 
mate  arches  supporting  the  second  tier  of  guns 
were  all  turned;  the  granite  flagging  for  the 
second  tier  was  laid,  on  the  rigbt  face  of  the 
work ;  tlie  floors  laid,  and  the  iron  stairways 
put  up  in  the  east  barrack ;  the  traverse  circle 
of  the  first  tier  of  guns  reset;  the  blue-stone 
flagging  laid  in  all  the  gun-rooms  of  the  right 
and  le^  faces  of  the  first  tier ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  embrasure  of  the  second  tier  com- 
menced, at  the  time  that  the  fort  was  occupied 
by  M^jor  Anderson.  Then  the  fears  of  an  im- 
mediate attack  and  disloyal  feelings  induced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  engineer  corps  to  leave. 
But  thoie  that  remained  of  tbi^  corps,  fifty-five 
in  number,  reduced  towards  the  end  of  the  in- 
vestment to  thirty-five,  were  made  very  effec- 
tive in  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
armament  of  the  fort  was  mounted  and  sup- 
plied with  manoeuvering  implements;  machi- 
coulis galleries,  splinter-proof  shutters,  and 
traverses,  were  constructea ;  the  openings  left 
for  the  embrazures  of  the  second  tier  were 
filled  with  brick  and  stone  and  earth,  and  those 
in  the  gorge  with  stone  and  iron  and  lead  con- 
crete; mines  were  established  in  the  wharf  and 
along  the  gorge ;  the  parade  was  cleared,  and 
communications  opened  to  all  parts  of  the  fort, 
and  through  the  quarters. 

Til  is  fort  was  occupied  by  Major  Anderson 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  December.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  It 
is  a  work  of  solid  masonry,  octa;,'onal  in  form, 
and  pierced  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
with  a  double  row  of  port-holes  for  the  heaviest 
guns,  and  on  the  south,  or  land  side,  in  addition 
to  openings  for  guns,  loop-holes  for  musketry. 
It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  like  a 
monster  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  near 
the  edge  of  the  ship  channel.  Tlie  armament 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  many 
of  them  being  the  formidable  ten-inch  colum- 
biads.  The  wharf,  or  landing,  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  exposed  to  a  cross  fire  from  all  the 
openings  on  that  side.  At  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  27th,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted 
over  the  fort,  and  Charleston  knew  for  the  first 
time  that  Major  Anderson  was  in  full  pos- 
session. The  garrison  now  consisted  of  eighty 
men,  as  follows : 


B.  Anderson. . . . 
8.  W.  Crawford. 
A.  Doablcday... 
T.  Seymour. .... 
Theo.  Talbot . . . 
Jeff.  G.  DavU... 

J.N.Hall 

J.  G.  Foster... 
O.  W.  Snvder... 
K.K.  Meade.... 


Regiment 

or 

Corps. 


Major... 
As^tSnrgeon 

Captain 

Captain 

1st  Lieut... 
1st  Lieut... 
2d  Lieut.... 

Captain 

Ut  Lieut... 
2d  Lieut.... 


Ist  Artll'y 
Med.  Staffj 
l8t  Artil'y 
1st  Artil'y 
1st  ArtlVy 
Ist  Artiry 
1st  Artil'y 
Entrineers 
Rnirineers 
Enjri"  eer? 


Original 
Entry  bto 
Sorrioo. 


July  1, 
|M'hlO, 

July  1, 
July  1, 
M'y22, 
J'e  17, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 


5^- 

Penn. 
N.  Y. 
Vt 
D.  C. 
Ind. 
N.  y, 
N.  H. 
N.Y. 
Va. 


Officers,  10 ;  Bond,  lb;  ArtUlerlata,  55.    Total,  80. 


There  were  in  addition  fifty-five  of  ih«  en- 
gineer corps,  which  was  subsequently  reduced, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  thirty-hve. 

Tbis  movement  on  the  part  of  M^or  Ander- 
son created  great  excitement  in  Charleston. 
The  authorities  of  South  Carolina  immediately 
conceived  that  the  honor  of  their  sovereign  and 
independent  State  was  involved,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
fort,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  force.  If  the 
State  was  independent  and  sovereign,  she  could 
not  allow  a  furt  within  her  territory  to  be 
peacefully  occupied  by  a  foreign  power.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  conceived  that  he  had  no  power 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  State,  or  to 
surrender  a  portion  of  the  common  property  of 
the  Union,  he  roust  refuse  all  offers  lor  nego- 
tiation, and  prepare  to  defend  the  common 
property.  Tlie  State  authorities  immediately 
commenced  the  preparation  of  batteries  to  re- 
duce the  fort,  and  alio  opened  negotiations  for 
its  surrender. 

Governor  Pickens  first  demanded  a  surrender 
of  the  fort  from  M>ijor  Anderson.  He  replied, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  that  he  had*'  no  power 
to  comply  with  such  a  demand.*'  On  the  same 
day,  the  Governor  prepared  a  demand  on  the 
President  for  the  fort,  and  proposed  to  accoant 
for  the  property  in  any  future  settlement  be- 
tween the  united  States  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  This  demand  was  despatched  to 
Washington  by  J.  W.  Ilayne,  envoy  of  South 
Carolina  to  Washington.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  addressed  by  several  Senators  from  the 
other  seceded  States,  under  date  of  January 
16th.  They  desired  him  to  postpone  for  a  time 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  with  which  he  was 
charged  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  urged  their  community  of  interest,  of  des- 
tiny, and  of  position,  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
postpone  action,  and  allow  time  for  consulta- 
tion. He  agreed  to  do  this,  upon  the  condition 
that,  "  until  he  can  hear  from  his  Government, 
no  refinforcements  shall  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter, 
pledging  himself  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  at- 
tack shall  be  made  upon  that  fort.'' 

The  Senators,  through  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
Mallory,  and  Slidell,  transmitted  tlie  corre- 
spondence between  them  and  Mr.  Hayne  to 
the  President,  asking  him  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  substance  of  the  said  corre- 
spondence. The  reply  came  through  Mr.  Holt, 
who  gave  no  pledge  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  refenforce  Fort  Sumter.  The  only  remark 
was,  that  it  was  not  at  present  deemed  neces- 
sary to  refenforce  Fort  Sumter,  but,  if  deemed 
necessary,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  rein- 
force it. 

The  Senators  to  whom  this  was  addressed 
did  not  regard  it  as  satisfactory,  but  told  Mr. 
Hayne  that  they  felt  certain  that  at  present  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  reinforce  Sumter, 
and  upon  their  judgment  he  postponed  the 
delivery  of  his  letter  to  the  President.  On  the 
24th,  he  stated  to  the  Senators,  that  he  had» 
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the  day  before,  forwarded  the  correspondence 
to  Charleston.  The  reply  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment waa  lengthy,  and  Dore  down  heavily  upon 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Holt^s  answer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Senators. 

CoL  Hayne  was  instmoted  to  deliver  his 
letter  conveying  tlie  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Somter ;  also,  to  ask  if  the  President  was 
to  be  understood  as  asserting  the  right  to  send 
reinforcements  to  Fort  Samter,  stating  that  the 
assertion  of  such  right,  with  the  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise it,  would  be  regarded  by  South  Carolina 
as  an  act  of  war.  If  the .  President  revised  to 
deliver  the  fort,  then  Ool.  Hayne  was  to  com- 
municate that  fact  immediHttily.  The  Presi- 
dent's answer  could  be  transmitted  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  the  Government  at  Charles- 
ton, and  Col.  Hayne  waa  not  instructed  to  wait 
for  it. 

The  final  reply  of  the  President,  through  Mr. 
Holt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  made  on  the 
6th  of  February.  That  reply  closes  with  these 
words:  **If,  with  all  the  multiplied  proofs 
which  exist  of  the  Presidents  anxiety  for  peace, 
and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  as- 
sault Fort  Sumter,  and  peril  the  lives  of  the 
handful  of  brave  and  loyal  men  shut  up  within 
its  walb,  and  thus  plunge  our  common  country 
into  the  horrors  or  civil  war,  then  upon  them 
and  those  they  represent  must  rest  the  respon- 
sibility."   {See  United  STAXEe.) 

The  question  of  attacking  the  fort  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Mont- 
gomery. By  that  body  all  military  matters 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

As  it  had  been  resolved  to  remove  the  wo- 
men and  children  from  the  fort,  they  were,  by 
the  permission  of  the  South  Carolina  authorities, 
taken  to  Charleston  and  placed  on  board  the 
steamer  Marion,  bound  to  New  York.  She  left 
on  Sunday,  February  8d ;  and  as  she  proceeded 
down  the  harbor,  having  among  the  passengers 
the  wives — twenty  in  number — and  the  children 
of  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  fort,  quite  an 
exciting  scene  occurred,  which  an  eye-witness 
thus  described :  "  On  nearing  the  fort,  the 
whole  garrison  was  seen  mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  ramparts,  and  when  the  ship  was  passing, 
fired  a  gun  and  gave  three  heart-thrilling  cheers 
as  a  parting  farewell  to  the  dear  loved  ones  on 
board,  whom  they  may  possibly  never  meet 
again  this  side  the  grave.  The  response  was 
weeping  and  *  waving  adieus'  to  husbands  and 
fathers — a  small  band  pent  up  in  an  isolated 
fort,  and  completely  surrounded  by  instruments 
of  death,  as  five  forts  could  be  seen  from  the 
steamer's  deck  witJi  their  guns  pointing  towards 
Sumter." 

Miyor  Anderson,  writing  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, about  March  1st,  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  Fort  Sumter  would  soon  be  attacked. 
He  could  then  clearly  discern  with  the  naked 
eye  the  arrangements  for  the  assault,  which  he 
believed  would  be  of  the  most  determined  char- 


acter. The  fortification  waa  only  then  entirely 
completed.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of  himself  and 
brother  officers  had  been  employed  to  strengthen 
every  part,  and  to  provide  means  for  resisting 
the  attack,  which  was  certain  to  come. 

Preparations  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Confederate  Government  to  capture  the 
fort,  until  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  took  place  between  the  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  forces,  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, and  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Major 
Anderson  : 

nEAD-QrA&TERB  Pbovwional  Abmt  C.  8.  A.,  ) 
OaAtsLESTON,  S.  C,  ApHl  11, 1861—2  p.  u.   j 

Sir:  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
has  hitherto  forborne  from  any  ho8iile  demonstration 
against  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  hope  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  ad- 
justment of  all  questions  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  would  vol- 
untarily evacuate  it.  There  was  reason  at  one  time  to 
believe  that  such  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States :  and  under  that  im- 
pression mv  Government  has  rerrained  from  making 
any  demana  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort 

But  the  Confederate  States  can  no  longer  delay  as* 
suming  actual  possession  of  a  fortification  commanding 
the  entrance  or  one  of  their  harbors,  and  necessary  to 
its  defence  and  security. 

I  am  ordered  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  My 
aides,  Colonel  Cbesnut  and  Captain  Lee,  are  authorized 
to  make  such  demand  of  you.  All  proper  facilities 
will  be  afforded  for  the  removal  of  yourself  and  com- 
mand, together  with  company  arms  and  property, 
and  all  private  property,  to  any  post  in  the  Unilbd 
States  which  you  may  elect.  The  flag  which  you  have 
upheld  so  lon^  and  with  so  much  fortitude  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  may  be  saluted  by  you  on 
taking  it  down. 

Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  will,  for  a  reason- 
able time,  await  your  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  ooedient  servant, 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
Haior  RoBSRT  Axdersox,  Commanding  at  Fort  Sumter, 

Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 

HiAD-OUABTXBS,  FOST  SimTRB,  S.  C,  ) 

AprU  lull,  1661.  ) 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  demanding  the  evacuation 
of  this  fort,  and  to  say  in  reply  thereto  that  it  is  a  de- 
mand with  which  I  legret  that  my  sense  of  honor  and 
of  my  obligations  to  my  Government  prevent  my  com- 
pliance. 

Thanking  you  for  the  fair,  manly,  and  courteous 
terms  proposed,  and  for  the  high  compliment  paid  me, 
1  am,  General,  very  resnectfully. 

Your  obeaieut  servant, 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Mdor  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 
To  "Brig.-Gen.  G.  T.  Bbaubbgard,  Commanding  Pro- 
visional Army  C.  S.  A. 

Hkad-^uaktbks  PKOvtsioNAL  Akmt  C.  S.  A., ; 
ClIABLESTON,  April  11, 1861—11  p.  M.      \ 

Major  :  In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observations 
made  by  you  to  my  aides,  Messrs.  Chesnut  and  Lee,  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  your  supplies,  and  that 
you  would  in  a  few  days  be  starved  out  if  our  guns  did 
not  batter  you  to  pieces — or  words  to  that  effect ; — and 
desiring  no  useless  effusion  of  blood,  I  communicated 
both  the  verbal  observation  and  your  written  answer 
to  my  communication  to  my  Government 

If  you  will  state  the  time  at  which  you  will  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter,  and  agree  that  in  the  mean  time  you  will 
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not  nie  yoar  guns  against  us,  unless  onrt  shall  be  em* 
plojed  against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  open- 
ing fire  upon  vuu.  Colonel  Ghesnut  and  Captain  Lee 
are  autborizea  by  me  to  enter  iuto  such  an  agreement 
with  you.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  comma- 
nicate  to  them  an  open  answer. 

I  remain,  Mayor,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General  Ck>mmanding. 
Mijor  RoBBBT  AnDBRsoN,  Commanding  at  Fort  Sam* 
ter,  Charleston  Uarbor,  S.  C. 

HBAD-qiTArrsBS,  Forr  SuirrcB,  8.  C,  I 
«UWa.ii., -4/>r«12,i861.  f 
GnrsRAL :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  vour  second  communication  of  the  11th  inst., 
by  Col.  Chesnut,  and  to  state,  in  reply,  that  cordially 
uniting  with  you  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  useless 
effusion  of  blood,  I  will,  if  provided  with  the  proper 
and  necessary  means  of  transportation,  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter  by  noon  on  the  15th  instant,  should  I  not  re- 
ceive, prior  to  that  time,  controlling  instructions  from 
my  Government,  or  additional  supplies;  and  that  I 
will  not,  in  the  mean  time,  open  my  fire  upon  your 
forces,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  bv  some  hostile  act 
against  this  fort,  or  the  flag  of  my  Ciovoroment,  by  the 
forces  under  your  command,  or  by  some  portion  of 
them,  or  by  the  perpetration  of  some  act  showing  a 
hostile  intention  on  your  part  against  this  fort,  or  the 
flag  it  bears. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be.  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Major  U.  S.  Army  Commanding. 
To  Brig^.-Gen.  G.  T.  Bbaursgaed,  Commanding  Pro- 
visional  Army  C.  2S.  A. 
•  

FOKT  SmtTBB,  8.  Cn      I 

ApHl  12,  lS61-a20  A.  M.  f 
Sir  :  By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard, 
commanmns  the  provisional  forces  of  the  Confederate 
States,  we  nave  the  honor  to  notify  you  that  he  will 
open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one 
hour  from  this  time. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

JAMES  CHESNUT.  Jr.,  Aide deCamp. 
STEPH.  D.  LEE,  Capt.  S.  C.  A.,  and  Aide-de-Camp. 
Major  Robert  Anderson,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding 
Fort  Sumter. 

\Ste  PiTBLic  DocuMEirrs,  Message  at  First  Session 
Thirty-seventh  Congress.] 

At  thirty  rainntes  past  4  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  April  12,  the  first  gun  of  civil 
war  was  fired,  discharging  a  sheU  from  the 
howitzer  battery  on  James' Island.  The  send* 
ing  of  this  deadly  messenger  to  Mt^or  Anderson 
was  followed  by  a  deafening  explosion,  caused 
by  the  blowing  up  of  a  building  that  stood  in 
front  of  the  battery. 

While  the  white  smoke  was  melting  away  into 
the  air  another  shell  pnrsned  its  swift  way 
towards  the  silent  fortification.  Tlie  missive 
described  its  beautiful  curve  through  the  balmy 
air,  and  falling  within  the  hostile  fortress,  scat- 
tered its  deadly  contents  in  all  directions. 

Fort  Moultrie  then  took  up  the  assault,  and 
In  a  moment  the  guns  from  the  Gun  Battery  on 
Oummings'  Point,  from  Oaptain  McOready's 
Battery,  from  Oaptain  James  Hamilt^n^s  Float- 
ing Battery,  the  Enfilade  Battery,  and  other  for- 
tifications, sent  forth  their  wrath  at  the  grim 
fortress  rising  so  defiantly  out  of  the  sea. 


Mi^or  Anderson  received  the  shot  and  shell 
in  silence.  But  the  deepening  twilight  revealed 
the  stars  and  stripes  floating  proudly  in  the 
breeze.  The  batteries  continued  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  belch  forth  iron  shells,  and  still  no 
answer  was  returned  by  the  besieged.  About 
an  hour  after  the  firing  began,  two  balls  rushed 
hissing  through  the  air  and  glanced  harmless 
from  the  stuccoed  bricks  of  Fort  Moultrie.  The 
embrasures  of  the  besieged  fortress  gave  forth 
no  sound  again  till  between  six  and  eeven 
o'clock,  when,  as  if  wrathful  from  enforced  de- 
lay, from  casemate  and  parapet  there  poured  a 
storm  of  iron  hail  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  Stevens' 
Iron  Battery,  and  the  Floating  Battery.  The 
broadside  was  returned  with  spirit  by  the  gun- 
ners at  those  posts. 

The  firin'x  now  began  in  good  earnest  The 
curling  white  smoke  hung  above  the  angrj 
pieces  of  hostile  brothers,  and  the  jarring  b<Mm 
rolled  at  regular  intervals  on  the  anxious  ear. 
The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  smell  of 
foul  saltpetre,  and,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
melancholy  scene,  the  sky  was  covered  with 
heavy  clouds,  and  every  thing  wore  a  sombre 
aspect. 

A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by  all  the  batteries 
until  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  which 
hour  the  guns  fired  at  regular  intervals. 

The  effect  during  the  night  was  grand  and 
terrific  The  firing  reached  its  climax  at  about 
ten  o'clock.  The  heavens  were  obscured  by 
rain-clouds,  and  the  horizon  was  as  dark  as 
Erebus.  The  guns  were  worked  with  vigor, 
and  their  booming  was  heard  with  astonishing 
distinctness,  because  the  wind  was  blowing 
in-shore.  At  each  discharge  a  lurid  sheet  of 
flame  was  belched  forth,  and  then  another  and 
another  was  seen  before  the  report  reached  the 
ears.  Sometimes  a  shell  would  burst  in  mid- 
air, directly  over  the  doomed  fortress,  and  at  all 
times  the  missiles  of  this  character  could  be 
distinguished  in  their  course  by  the  trail  of  fire 
left  momentarily  behind  them. 

The  fire  from  aH  the  forts,  Sumter  included, 
and  from  the  batteries  of  tJie  Confederate  8tates, 
was  kept  up  with  vigor  till  early  dawn.  Then 
the  rapidity  of  the  discharges  gradually  di- 
minished. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  contest  dur* 
inff  the  first  day  and  night 

The  batteries  firing  upon  Sumter  were,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  armed  aa  fol- 
lows: 

On  Morris  7<to»i.— Breaching  battery  No.  1,  3 
42-pounder8 ;  1  12-ponnder,  Blakeiy  rifled  gun. 

Mortar  battery,  (nert  to  No.  1,)  4  10-indi  mortars. 

Breaching  battery  No.  2,  (iron-dad  battery,)  3  8-inoh 
columbiada. 

Mortar  battery,  (next  to  No.  2,)  3  10-inch  mortars. 

On  Jamti  Island.— B&itery  at  Fort  Jobnson,  3  24- 
pounders,  (only  one  of  them  bearing  on  Fort  Sumter.) 

Mortar  battery,  south  of  Fort  Johnson,  4  10-inch 
mortars. 

Sullivan's  Island,— Iron-di^d  (floating)  battery,  4 
42  •pounders. 

Columbiad  battery  No.  1, 1  9-ineh  Dahlgren  gun. 

Columbiad  batteiy  No.  8, 4  S-iach  colombiadi. 
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MorUr  battery,  west  of  Fort  Moultrie,  8  lO-inoh 
ZDortars. 
Murur  battery,  on  parade,  in  rear  of  Fort  Moultrie, 

5  lO-incb  mortars. 

Fori  MouUrie.—Z  S-ineb  oolumbiads ;  S  8-incb  S.  0. 
bowitxen ;  5  d^i-pounders ;  4  )i4-pouoder8. 
At  Mount  MtatatU,—!  lO-inoh  mortar. 
Total,  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  ao  guns,  17  mortars. 

Of  the  48  workmen  oonstituting  the  engiDeer 
fbroe  in  Fort  Sumter,  nearly  all  volunteered  to 
serve  as  oannoniers,  or  to  carry  shot  and  cart- 
ridges to  the  guns. 

The  armament  of  the  fort  was  as  follows : 

BarbttU  7»tfr.— Right  flank— 1  10-incb  columbiad} 
4  8-inch  oolumbiads ;  4  42-pounder8. 

Bigbt  face.— None. 

Left  iaoe.— 8  8-inoh  sea-coast  howitzers;  1  82* 
ponnder. 

Left  flank.— 1  10-inch  oolumbiad;  2  8-inch  oolum- 
biads; 2  42-pounders. 

Gorge.— 1  8-inch  sea-coast  howitzer;  2  82-pounder8; 

6  24-pounder8. 

Toud  in  barbette,  27  guns. 

Catemate  TMr.— Right  flank.— 1  42-pounder;  4  82- 
pounders. 

Riffht  face. — 8  42-poundera. 

Left  face.— 10  82-pounder8. 

Left  flank. — 6  82-ponndera. 

Gorge. — 2  32-pounders. 

Tot£  in  casemate,  21  guns.  Total  avaQable  in  both 
tiers,  43  guos. 

Besides  tlie  above,  there  were  arranged  on 
the  parade,  to  serve  as  mortars,  1  10-inch  co- 
lumbiad to  throw  shells  into  Charleston,  and  4 
8-inch  columbiads  to  throw  shells  into  the  bat- 
teries on  Cummings*  Point.  The  casemate  guns 
were  the  only  ones  used.  Of  these,  those  that 
bore  on  Oumroings'  Point  were  the  42-poander 
in  the  pan-coup^  of  the  right  gorge  angle ;  the 
82-pounder  next  to  it  on  the  gorge,  which,  by 
cutting  into  the  brick  wall,  had  been  made  to 
traverse  sufficiently ;  and  the  82-pounder  next 
the  angle  on  the  right  flank,  whicn,  by  cutting 
away  the  side  of  the  embrasure,  had  been  made 
to  bear  on  a  portion  of  the  point,  although  not 
on  the  breaching  batteries. 

The  guns  of  the  first  tier,  that  bore  on  Fort 
Johnson,  were 4  82-pounders,  on  the  left  flank; 
of  these  one  embrasure  had  been,  by  order, 
bricked  up. 

The  guns  that  bore  on  the  three  batteries  on 
the  west  end  of  "Sullivan's  Island  "were  10 
82-poundertt,  situated  on  the  left  face,  and  one 
at  the  pan-coup6  of  the  salient  angle,  (four  em- 
brasures being  bricked  up.) 

The  guns  bearing  on  Fort  Moultrie  were  2 
42-pouDder8,  situated  on  the  right  face,  and 
one  at  the  pan-ooup6  of  the  right  shoulder 
angle. 

The  snpply  of  cartridge.%  seven  hundred  in 
number,  with  which  the  engagement  com- 
mence<l,  became  so  much  reduced  by  the  middle 
of  the  day,  although  the  six  needles  in  the  fort 
were  kept  steadily  employed,  that  the  firing 
was  forced  to  slacken,  and  t^  be  confined  to  six 
guns,  two  firing  towards  Morris'  Island,  two 
towards  Fort  Moultrie,  and  two  towards  the 
hatteries  on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 

At  1  o'clock  on  the  12th,  two  United  Statea 


men-of-war  were  seen  off  the  bar,  and  soon 
after,  a  third  appeared. 

The  eflijct  of  the  fire  was  not  very  good, 
owing  to  the  insuflScient  calibre  of  the  guns  for 
the  long  range,  and  not  much  damage  ap])eared 
to  be  done  to  any  of  the  batteries  except  those 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  the  two  42-pounder8 
appeared  to  have  silenced  the  gun  for  a  time, 
to  have  injured  the  embrasures  considerably, 
riddled  the  barracks  and  quarters,  and  torn 
three  holes  through  the  fiag.  The  so-called 
**  floating  battery '"  was  stru(i  very  frequently 
by  shot,  one  of  them  penetrating  at  the  angle 
between  the  front  and  roof,  entirely  through 
the  iron  covering  and  wood  work  beneath,  and 
wounding  one  man.  The  rest  of  the  82-pounder 
balls  failed  to  penetrate  the  front  or  the  roof, 
but  were  defiected  from  their  surfaces,  which 
were  arranged  at  a  suitable  angle  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  columbiad  battery  and  Daljlgren  bat- 
tery, near  the  floating  battery,  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  injured  by  the  few  shots  that  were 
fired  at  them.  Only  one  or  two  shots  were 
fired  at  Fort  Johnson,  and  none  at  Castle 
Pinckney  or  the  city. 

The  fire  towards  Morris^  Island  was  mainly 
directed  at  the  iron-dad  battery,  but  the  small 
calibroof  the  shot  faikd  to  penetrate  the  cov- 
ering when  struck  fairly.  The  aim  was  there- 
fore taken  at  the  embrasures,  which  were  struck 
at  least  twice,  disabling  the  guns  for  a  time. 
One  or  two  shots  were  thrown  at  the  reverse  of 
batteries  "  8  "  and  "  4,"  scattering  some  groups 
of  officers  and  men  on  the  lookout,  and  cutting 
down  a  smaD  fiagstaff  on  one  of  the  batteries. 

The  barracks  caught  fire  three  limes  during 
the  day,  from  shells  apparently,  but  each  time 
the  fiames,  being  in  the  first  or  second  stories, 
were  extinguished  by  a  pump  and  application 
of  the  means  at  hand. 

The  eflTect  of  the  Confederate  fire  upon  Fort 
Sumter  during  the  day  was  very  marked  in  re- 
spect to  the  vertical  fire.  This  was  so  well  di- 
rected and  so  well  sustained,  that  from  the  sev- 
enteen mortars  engaged  in  firing  10-inch  shells, 
one-half  the  shells  came  within  or  exploded 
above  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  only  about 
ten  buried  themselves  in  the  soft  earth  of  the 
parade,  without  exploding.  In  consequence  of 
this  precision  of  vertical  fire,  Migor  Anderson 
decided  not  to  man  the  upper  tier  of  guns. 

Saturday  dawned  a  bright  and  lovely  day, 
but  the  flags  of  each  of  the  combatants  were 
still  flying  in  stately  defiance,  and  the  cannon 
continued  to  send  forth  their  fiery  thunder. 
Within  Fort  Sumter,  the  last  of  the  rice  was 
cooked  that  morning,  and  served  with  the  pork, 
the  only  other  article  of  food  left  in  the  mess- 
room.  After  this  the  fire  was  reopened,  and 
continued  very  briskly  as  long  as  the  increased 
supply  of  cartridges  lasted.  The  surrounding 
batteries  had  reopened  fire  at  daylight^  and  con- 
tinued it  with  rapidity.  The  aim  of  their  guns 
was  better  than  on  the  previous  day. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  firing 
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hot  shot  from  a  large  nnmber  of  their  guns, 
ei^pecially  from  thoi»e  in  Fort  Moultrie ;  and  at 
nioe  o^clock  volumes  of  smoke  issued  from  tbe 
roof  of  tbe  officers'  quarters,  wbere  a  sbot  had 
just  penetrated.  From  the  exposed  position,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  extinguisb  the  flames, 
and  permission  was  given  to  remove  as  much 
powaer  from  tbe  magazine  as  was  possible,  be- 
fore the  flames,  which  were  only  one  set  of  quar- 
ters distaut,  stiould  encircle  the  magazine  and 
make  it  necessary  to  close  it.  All  the  men  and 
officers  not  engaged  at  tbe  guns  worked  rapidly 
and  zealously  at  this;  but  so  rapid  was  the 
spread  of  the  flames  that  only  fifty  barrels  of 
powder  could  be  taken  out  and  distributed 
around  in  the  casemates  before  the  fire  and 
heat  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  magazine 
doors  and  pack  earth  against  them.  The  men 
then  withdrew  to  the  casemates  on  the  faces  of 
tbe  fort.  As  soon  as  the  flames  and  smoke 
burst  from  tbe  roof  of  the  quarters,  the  sur- 
rounding batteries  redoubled  the  rapidity  of 
their  fire,  firing  red-hot  shot  ft*om  most  of  their 
guns.  The  whole  range  of  officers'  quarters 
was  soon  in  flames.  The  wind,  being  from  the 
southward,  communicated  fire  to  the  roof  of 
the  barracks,  and  this,  being  aided  by  the  hot 
shot  constantly  lodging  there,  spread  to  tbe  en- 
tire roofs  of  b(»th  barracks,  so  that  bytwelve 
o'clock  all  the  wood  work  of  quarters  and  of 
upper  story  of  barracks  was  in  flames.  Althouffb 
the  floors  of  the  barracks  were  fire-proof,  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
often  required  to  prevent  the  fire  communi- 
cating down  the  stairways,  and  from  the  exte- 
rior to  the  doors,  window-fhimes,  and  other 
wood  work  of  the  east  barrack,  in  which  the 
officers  and  men  had  taken  their  quarters. 

The  clouds  of  smoke  and  cinders  which  were 
sent  into  the  casemates  by  the  wind,  set  on  fire 
many  boxes,  beds,  and  other  articles  belonging 
to  the  men,  and  made  it  dangerous  to  retain 
the  powder  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
magazine.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  that 
all  but  five  barrels  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
embrasures  into  the  wat«r,  which  was  done. 

The  small  stock  of  cartridges  now  only  al- 
lowed a  gun  to  be  fired  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes. 

As  the  fire  reached  the  magazines  of  grenades 
that  were  arranged  in  the  stair  towers  and  im- 
plement rooms  on  the  gorge,  they  exploded, 
completely  destroying  tbe  stair  towers  at  the 
west  gorge  angle. 

About  this  time  information  was  brought  to 
the  commanding  officer  that  Mr.  Wigfall,  bear- 
ing a  white  flag,  was  on  the  outside  and  wished 
to  see  him.  He  accordingly  went  out  to  meet 
Mr.  Wigfall,  passing  through  tbe  blazing  gate- 
way, accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Snyder.  •  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  Mr.  Wigfall  had  passed 
to  an  embrasure  on  the  left  flank,  wliere,  upon 
showing  the  white  flag  upon  his  sword,  he  was 
permitted  to  enter ;  and  Lieutenant  Snyder,  en- 
tering immediately  after,  accompanied  him 
down  the  batteries  to  where  some  other  officers 


were  posted,  to  whom  Mr.  Wigfall  commenced 
to  address  bimselif  to  the  effect  that  he  came 
from  General  Beauregard  to  desire  that,  inas- 
much as  tlie  flag  of  the  fort  was  shot  down,  a 
fire  raging  in  the  quarters,  and  the  garrison  in 
a  great  strait,  hostilities  be  suspended,  and  the 
white  flag  raised  for  this  object.  He  was  re- 
plied to  that  tbe  flag  was  again  hoisted  on  the 
Earapet;  that  the  white  flag  would  not  be 
oisted,  except  by  order  of  the  commanding 
officer ;  and  that  his  own  batteries  should  set 
the  example  of  suspending  fire.  He  then  refer- 
red to  the  fact  of  the  batteries  on  Cummings' 
Point,  from  which  be  came,  having  stopped  fir- 
ing, and  asked  that  his  own  white  flag  might 
be  waved  to  indicate  to  the  batteries  on  SiUIi- 
van's  Island  to  cease  also.  This  was  refused ; 
but  he  was  permitted  to  wave  tbe  white  flag 
himself,  getting  into  an  embrasure  for  this  par- 
pose.  Having  done  this  for  a  few  momentSy 
Lieutenant  Davis,  First  Artillery,  permitted  a 
corporal  to  relieve  him.  Very  soon,  however, 
a  shot  striking  very  near  to  the  embrasure,  the 
corporal  Jumped  inside  and  declared  to  Mr. 
Wigfall  that  ^^  he  would  not  hold  his  flag,  for  it 
was  not  respected." 

At  this  moment,  tbe  commanding  officer, 
having  reentered  through  an  embrasure,  came 
up.  To  him  Mr.  WigfeUl  addressed  nearly  the 
same  remarks  that  he  had  used  on  entering, 
adding  some  complimentary  things  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  defence  had  been  made, 
and  ending  by  renewing  the  request  to  suspend 
hostilities  in  order  to  arrange  terms  of  evacua- 
tion. The  commanding  officer  desiring  to  know 
what  terms  he  came  to  oflfer,  Mr.  Wigfall  re- 
plied :  "  Any  terms  that  you  may  desire ;  your 
own  terms — the  precise  nature  of  which  QqU' 
eral  Beauregard  will  arrange  with  you." 

The  commanding  officer  then  accepted  the 
conditions,  saying  that  the  terms  he  accepted 
were  those  proposed  by  General  Beauregard  on 
the  11th;  namely,  to  evacuate  tbe  fort  with 
his  command,  taking  arms  and  all  private  and 
company  property, 'saluting  the  United  States 
flag  as  it  was  lowered,  and  being  conveyed,  if 
ho  desired  it,  to  any  Northern  port 

With  this  understanding  Mr.  Wigfall  left 
and  the  white  flag  was  raised  and  the  United 
States  flag  lowered  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Very  soon  after,  a  boat  arrived  fh)m  the  city, 
containing  three  aides  of  General  Beauregard, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  tliat^  observing  the 
white  flag  hoisted.  General  Beauregard  sent  to 
inquire  what  aid  he  coidd  lend  in  extinguishing 
the  flames^  &c.  Being  made  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  affairs  and  Mr.  Wlgfall's  visit, 
they  stated  that  the  latter,  although  an  aide  of 
General  Beauregard,  had  not  seen  him  for  two 
days. 

The  commanding  officer  then  stated  that  the 
United  States  flag  would  be  raised  again ;  but 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  aides  for  time 
to  report  to  their  chief  and  obtain  his  instruc- 
tions. 
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They  soon  retunied  with  the  approval  of  all 
the  cooditions  desired,  except  the  salotiag  the 
flag  as  it  was  lowered ;  and  this  exception  was 
sabsequentl/  removed  afler  correspondence. 

The  evacuation  was  completed  after  saluting 
the  flag ;  in  doing  which,  one  man  was  instant- 
ly killed,  one  mortally  and  four  severely  wound- 
ed, by  tlie  premature  discharge  of  a  gun  and 
explosion  of  a  pile  of  cartridges. 

After  the  cessation  of  fire,  about  600  shot 
marks  on  the  face  of  the  scarp  wall  were  count- 
ed, but  they  were  so  scattered  that  no  breached 
effect  could  have  been  expected  from  such  fire, 
and  probably  none  was  attempted  except  at  the 
right  gorge  angle.  The  only  effect  of  the  direct 
fire  during  the  two  days  was  to  disable  three 
barbette  guns,  knock  otf  large  portions  of  the 
chimneys  and  brick  walls  projecting  above  the 
parapet,  and  to  set  the  quarters  on  fire  with  hot 
shot.  The  vertical  fire  produced  more  effect,  as 
it  prevented  the  working  of  the  upper  tier  of 
guns,  which  were  the  only  really  effective  guns 
in  the  fort,  being  columbia<|s,  8-inch  sea-coast 
howitzers,  and  42-pounderH  priuiipally,  and  also 
prevented  the  use  of  the  columbiads  arranged  in 
the  parade  to  be  used  as  mortars  against  Cum- 
mings'  Point. 

The  weakness  of  the  defence  principally  lay 
in  the  lack  of  cartridge  bags,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials to  make  them,  by  which  the  fire  of  the 
fort  was  all  the  time  rendered  slow,  and  tow- 
ard the  last  was  nearly  suspended. 

The  contest  continued  thirty-two  hours,  and 
the  weapons  used  were  of  the  most  destructive 
character,  and  in  skilful  hands,  but  no  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost  on  either  side. 

The  garrison  was  taken  by  the  steamer  Isabel 
to  the  Baltic,  which  lay  off  the  harbor,  and 
thence  transported  to  New  York.  The  naval 
force  and  supplies  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort  by  the  Government,  arrived 
off  Charleston  harbor  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assault,  but  were  prevented 
from  entering  the  harbor  by  a  gale  of  wind, 
until  after  the  attack  began.  The  vessels,  how- 
ever, continued  outside,  and  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  fort. 

The  force  and  supplies  thus  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  composed  as  follows : 

VMSKLB.  OFKS.     HEH. 

Sloop-of-war  Pawnee,  . 10        200 

Sloop-of-war  I'owhatao, 11        275 

Cutter  Harriet  Laue, 6         96 

Steam  transport  Atlantic, —       8.'>3 

Steam  transport  Baltic, —        160 

Steam  transport  IIUdoIs, —        800 

Steamtug  Yankee Ordinary  crew. 

Steamtug  Uncle  Ben, Ordinary  crew. 

Total  number  of  vessels, 8 

Total  number  of  guns,  (for  marine  service,)   .    .       26 
Total  number  of  men  and  troops, 1,380 

Nearly  thirty  launches,  whose  services  are 
useful  in  effecting  a  landing  of  troops  over 
shoal  water,  and  for  attacking  a  discharging 
battery  when  covered  with  sand  and  gunny 
bags,  were  taken  out  by  the  Powhatan,  and 


by  the  steam  transports  Atlantic,  BiQtic,  and 
Illinois. 

The  official  notification  of  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  sent  by  Major  Anderson  to  the  "War 
Department,  was  as  follows : 

Btsamshtp  Baltio,  off  Sandy  Hook,     ) 
April  18,  ISdl— 10.W  a,  m.,  via  New  York,  f 
Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours, 
until  the  quarters  were  entirelj  burnt,  the  main  gatea 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  sorge  walls  seriously  injured, 
the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames,  and   its  door 
closed  from  the  efiects  of  beat  *,  four  barrels  and  three 
cartridges  of  powder  only  being  available,  and  no  pro- 
visions remaining  but  pork,  I  accepted  terms  of  evac- 
uation offered  by  General  Beauregard — being  the  same 
offered  by  him  on  the  11th  instant,  prior  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  hostilities — and  marched  out  of  the  fort 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  14th  instant,  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beatinff,  bringing  away  company  and 
private  property,  and  sauting  my  flag  with  tifty  guns. 
ROBERT  ANDERSCJn, 
Major  First  Artillery  Commanding. 
Hon.  Simon  Camkrox, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

Major  Anderson  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  He  received  his  first  commission  as 
brevet  2d  Lieut  of  2d  Artillery,  on  July  lat, 
1825,  and  was  an  acting  Inspector-General  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  received  the  rank  of 
brevet  Captain  in  August,  1888,  for  his  success- 
ful conduct  in  the  Florida  war.  On  Sept.  8th, 
1847,  he  was  made  brevet  Major  for  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Molino 
del  Rey  in  Mexico.  Ufion  an  improvement  of 
his  health,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  {See 
Kenttcky.)  Here,  his  health  again  failing 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  active 
service. 

In  South  Carolina  the  removal  of  Major  An- 
derson with  his  little  force  from  Fort  Moultrie 
to  Fort  Sumter  was  regarded  as  a  hostile  act. 
In  the  North  the  act  was  considered,  at  the 
time,  as  favorable  to  peace.  It  was  thought 
that  while  Fort  Moultrie  was  comparatively 
weak,  and  might  provoke  the  assault  of  a  law- 
less multitude,  the  impregnable  strength  of  Fort 
Sumter  placed  it  beyond  such  a  contingency, 
as  it  could  be  reduced  only  by  a  regular  and 
protracted  siege ;  thus  an  immediate  collision 
was  avoided.  The  act  was  done  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  liberty  allowed  in  his  in- 
structions, thinking  that  by  such  a  step  he 
would  make  himself  secure  against  attack,  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  could  better 
guard  the  public  property ;  for,  in  his  position 
at  Fort  Sumter,  he  could  easily  command,  and  if 
necessary  silence,  the  batteries  of  Fort  Moultrie. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  surren- 
der, a  salute  of  thirty  guns  was  fired  at  Read* 
ing,  Penn.,  in  honor  of  Migor  Anderson.  Three 
salutes  with  the  same  object  were  fired  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Boston, 
Mass, ;  and  the  citizens  of  Taunton,  in  the  same 
State,  voted  to  present  him  a  sword.  The  ex- 
citement occasioned  by  this  attack  united  the 
North  in  support  of  the  Government. 
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TAOONIO  SYSTEM.  The  most  interef»ting 
sobject  of  disoassioQ  among  American  geolo- 
gists, shared  in  to  some  extent  bj  those  of  £u- 
roi>e,  is  the  question  of  tlie  recognition  of  the 
••Taconic  System"  of  Dr.  E.  Emmons.  This 
division  of  stratified  rocks  nnderljing  tlie  lower 
silarian  was  proposed  by  liim  in  1842,  in  his  final 
report  on  the  geology  of  that  portion  of  New 
York  of  which  he  bad  charge;  and  in  1844 
he  published  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  this 
subject,  entitled  "  The  Taconic  System."  The 
same  arrangement  was  originally  prop<»8ed  by 
Professor  Eaton,  the  geologist ;  and  Dr.  Em- 
mons, in  adopting  it,  subdivided  the  group  as 
follows,  commencing  with  the  lowest  mem- 
ber :  1.  Granular  Quartz ;  2.  Stockbridge  Lime- 
stone; 8.  Magnesian  Slates;  4.  Sparry  Lime- 
stone ;  5.  Roofing  Slates ;  6.  Silicious  Conglom- 
erates; 7.  Taconic  Slates;  8.  Black  Slates. 
He  traced  the  series  along  the  eastern  border  uf 
New  York,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State  through  western  Massachusetts  aud  cen- 
tral Vermont  into  Canada,  and  named  it  from 
the  range  of  mountains  containing  these  strata, 
which  runs  neariy  north  and  south  near  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  New  York.  He  and 
other  geologists  afterwards  recognized  the  same 
group  as  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of 
some  30,000  feet.  Ita  metamorphic  character,  the 
uplifted  and  even  supposed  overturned  position 
or  the  strata,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  few  fos- 
sils they  contained,  had  always  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  deterimne  its  true  relations 
to  the  adjacent.  What  Dr.  Emmons  regarded  as 
its  upper  members  seemed  indeed  to  pass  under 
the  gnei^  of  the  Green  Mountains,  which  Dr.  E. 
regarded  as  a  primitive  azoic  rock ;  and  this  could 
be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  grand 
overthrow  of  the  whole  belt  of  palssozoic  rocks. 
The  fossils  observed  were  a  few  graptolites  in 
the  black  slates,  and  in  some  of  the  other  strata 
fucoides,  what  appeared  to  be  trails  of  an- 
nelides,  and  two.  trilobites,  which  Dr.  E.  de- 
signated Atops  trilineatus  and  Elliptocephala 
asaphoides,  and  believed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  system,  and  of  especial  interest  as  the  oldest 
representatives  of  animal  life.  His  views  were 
opposed  from  the  first  by  most  of  the  American 
geologists.  The  Professors  Rogers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  found,  as  they  believed,  a 
gradual  passage  of  the  sandstones,  shales,  and 
nmestones  of  the  lower  silurian,  into  these 
obscure  groups  on  leaving  their  more  western 
and  comparatively  little  disturbed  outcrops, 
and  approaching  the  highly  metamorphic  dis- 
tricts on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  thus  proving  the  two  to  be  of  the  same 
age ;  and  Professor  Hall,  of  the  New  York  sur- 
vey, regarded  tlie  trilobites  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
the  first  mimed,  as  identical  with  the  Trianthrus 
Beckii,  the  characteristic  trilobite  of  the  Utica 


slate,  and  referred  the  other  to  the  genns  Ole- 
nus,  another  species  of  which  was  known  in  the 
Hudson  River  slates,  and  in  no  lower  rocks. 
Thus  both  on  stratigraphical  and  palsontolog- 
ical  grounds  the  most  eminent  geologists  of 
the  country  classed  tliese  disputed  strata  with 
the  lower  silurian,  and  the  Taconic  system 
was  naturally  treated  with  neglect.  In  Can- 
ada the  same  group  has  been  traced  bj  the 
Canadian  geologists,  from  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Vermont  to  the  neighborhood  of  Que- 
bec, and  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  at  Cape 
Qasp^ ;  and  has  everywhere  been  referred  to 
the  Hudson  River  group  of  the  New  York  sur- 
vey, or  the  upper  members  of  the  lower  Silu- 
rian. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  after 
this  question  had  been  considered  settled  bj 
most  geologists  for  as  many  as  10  or  15  years, 
it  should  have  been  bronght  up  again  by  a  geol- 
ogist in  Austria,  M.  Joachim  Barrande,  who 
recognized  in  the  description,  by  Professor 
Hall,  of  three  trilobites  found  in  the  uppermost 
slates  of  the  Hudson  River  group,  near  the 
town  of  Georgia,  Vermont,  and  named  by  him 
Olenus  Thbmpsoni,  0.  Vermontana,  and  Peltura 
(Olenus)  holopyga,  the  characters  of  the  trilo- 
bites of  the  primordial  fauna  of  Europe,  a  new 
§roup  of  fossils  established  by  him,  or  an  older 
ate  than  those  of  silurian  age.  Hence,  on  the 
ground  that  each  geological  epoch  has  its  prop- 
er and  characteristic  forms,  which,  onoe  extinct 
reappear  no  more,  he  questions  whether  these 
fossils  are  not  from  a  formation  older  than  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  and  that  this  is  the  "  Ta- 
conic group  "  of  Dr.  Emmons. 

The  discovery,  in  1860,  of  a  great  nnmber  of 
mollusca,  articulata,  gruptolidsa,  and  radiata  in 
the  calcareous  strata  of  the  Quebec  group, 
found  near  Quebec,  Canada,  a  formation  con- 
sidered of  the  same  a^e  with  the  slates  of 
Georgia,  Vermont,  furnished  full  evidence  of 
this  group  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
Primordial  zone  of  Barranae.  Professor  Hall, 
owever,  while  admitting  that  these  rocks  on 
palfBontological  evidence  are  of  greater  age  than 
had  been  before  admitted,  still  hesitates  to  ad- 
mit that  the  occurrence  of  a  small  number  of 
established  primordial  types  should  be  sufficient 
authority  for  bringing  into  this  zone  a  large 
nnmber  of  genera  associated  with  them,  and 
heretofore  regarded  as  beginning  their  existence 
in  the  second  stage,  or  succeeding  fauna ;  and 
consequently  does  not  recognize  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  the  Quebec  group  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  Taconic  system. 

Other  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
primordial  zone  in  the  United  States  is  afforded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  trilobite  Parad(»xide8 
Harlani,  in  the  metamorphic  slates  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  announced  by  Professsor  W.  B.  Rogers 
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in  1856.  Until  this  discovery,  data  were  en- 
tirely wanting  upon  which  to  base  the  age  of 
these  palaeozoic  slates;  and  this  genus  being 
peculiar  in  Bohemia,  Sweden,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata,  the  slates 
are  now  referred  to  the  same  pof^ition,  and  are 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Taconic  system 
as  belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  this  group. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  loi^ est  fossiliferous 
rocks  also  contain  Paradoxides,  Dikellocephalua, 
&c,  which  render  it  questionable  whether  they 
too  do  not  belong  to  an  older  group  than  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  to  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  referred. 

The  recognition  of  the  Taconic  system  is 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  the 
Canadian  survey.  He  does  not  admit  the  over- 
turned position  of  the  strata  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Emmons;  nor  the  greater  age  of  the  Green 
Mountain  gneiss,  than  that  of  the  rocks  it  rests 
upon.  IJe  considers  this  the  Sillery  sandstone 
metamorphosed,  and  in  its  regular  position 
upon  the  granular  quartz  and  Stockbridge  lime- 
atone,  which  with  the  other  groups,  excepting 
the  Taconic  slates,  and  Black  slates,  (7  and  8  of 
the  series  named  above,)  are  regarded  as  the 
Quebec  group,  having  the  same  stratigraphical 
position  and  lithological  characters;  and  this 
group  by  its  fossils  is  the  palseontological  equiv- 
alent of  the  calciferous  sandrock  of  the  lower 
Silurian.  The  slates  beneath,  (which  Dr.  Em- 
mons places  at  the  summit  of  his  system,)  Mr. 
Hunt  admits,  may  contain  a  fauna  distinct  fVom 
the  Potsdam,  and  hence  **  might  be  retained 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Taconic  formation,  as  a 
lower  member  of  tbe  primordial  zone,  to  which 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  unquestionably  belongs.^^ 
♦  ♦  ♦  "It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Dr.  Emmons  can  ret^n  from  the  wreck  of  his 
system  the  lower  slates  as  a  Taconic  formation 
older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  subordinate  to  the  primor- 
dial zone,  whose  fossils  he  was  the  lirst  to 
recognize." 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  a  number  of 
papers,  in  the  March,  May,  and  November 
numbers  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science" 
for  1861,  and  also  in  the  '^  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  1860-62. 

TARIFF.    The  tariff  of  duties  on  imported 

g)ods  has  been  the  means  on  which  the  Federal 
overnmen  t,  during  Its  existence,  may  be  said  to 
have  exclusively  depended  for  its  support,  and 
it  has  been  amply  sufficient,  not  only  for  that 
purpose,  but  for  affording  money  to  extend  the 
territories,  carry  on  wars,  execute  treaties,  and 
accumulate  a  large  property  in  lands,  buildings, 
war  materials,  &c.  It  has  also  been  f(»r  many 
years  an  issue  of  animating  interest  between 
political  parties,  and  thereby  for  a  long  time 
postponen  more  exciting  and  dangerous  ques- 
tions. The  friends  and  opponents  of  the  meas- 
nre  have  in  the  main  admitted  that  it  is  the  best 
means  for  raising  the  public  revenue  since  di- 
rect taxes,  although  readily  paid  for  State,  town, 
and  county  purposes,  are  impolitic  for  Federal 


revenue.  It  has  nevertheless  been  charged  by 
the  opponents  of  duties  that  their  ultimate  effect 
is  very  iiyurious  to  the  agricultuml  inter- 
ests. The  great  wealth  of  the  country  has  con- 
sisted in  its  cheap  lands,  from  which  large 
annual  products  are  drawn ;  but  these,  being 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  home  consumption,  de- 
rive their  chief  value  from  the  exports  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  proceeds  come  home  in 
the  shape  of  goods  on  which  the  tax  is  kid,  not 
only  for  tlie  purpose  of  revenue,  but  to  protect 
the  home  manufacture  of  the  f^ame  article,  which 
IB  raised  in  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax ;  consequently  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducer who  consumed  the  imported  or  domestic 
goods,  paid  not  only  the  Government  tax,  but 
the  tribute  or  bonus  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
result  in  a  long  period  manifests  itself  in  vast 
wealth  to  those  manufacturing  districts  that 
were  formerly  poor,  and  in  contmued  compara- 
tive poverty  in  the  agricultural  regions,  where 
much  wealth  has  been  produced.  The  friends  of 
the  tariff  denied  this  efiect,  but  alleged  that  to  ad- 
mit foreign  goods  freely  in  exchange  for  produce 
would  rum  the  whole  country.  These  debates 
and  discussions  had  at  times  occasioned  much 
excitement ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has,  through  commercial  revulsions, 
been  in  want  of  money,  all  parties  have  united 
in  increasing  the  taritt  of  duties.  The  revenue 
from  this  source  has,  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
great  commerciul  activity,  for  exoetded  the 
wants  of  the  Government,  and  it  has  fallen  short 
of  those  demands  when  financial  reverses  have 
overtaken  the  country.  This  has  been  a  main 
reason  why  there  has  been  so  little  stability  in 
the  revenue  laws.  In  the  forty  years,  up  to  1860, 
some  twelve  general  changes  took  |  lace  in  the 
rates  charged,  and  in  1861  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  united  all  parties  in  support 
of  higher  duties^  and  three  alterations  took 
place  in  the  view  of  obtaining  more  revenue  for 
the  Government.  The  protectionists  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  the  articles  in  which  they 
were  interested,  even  to  the  extent  of  diminish- 
ing the  revenue  by  prohibiting  the  importation. 

The  operation  of  high  duties,  at  a  time 
of  much  general  commercial  depression,  baa 
more  of  a  prohibitory  nature  by  far,  than  in 
tiiAes  of  activity  and  speculative  excitement. 
The  prosperity  of  the  past  few  years,  with 
abundance  of  money  and  raw  materials,  had 
stocked  the  markets  with  goods  that  found  an 
inadequate  demand  when  the  war  paralyzed 
trade.  The  tendency  of  prices  was  downward, 
and  such  a  moment  was  not  propitious  for 
higher  duties,  which  raised  the  cost  of  goods. 
The  new  tariff  did  not  therefore,  in  the  first 
few  months  of  its  operation,  produce  the  rev- 
enue expected  from  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  since  1821,  the  amount  of 
customs  revenue,  and  the  annual  imports  free 
and  dutiable,  with  average  rate  of  duty  upon 
the  whole  imports : 
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YSASS. 


18S1. 


]i^..Mtty  22.... General  riM  . 
182ft. 


1826 

1827 

lS2S..M«yl». 


.Min.  extended 


1829. 

18.30.. May  20 Ck>ffee,  tea,  molasses. 

1881 

1882..  July  14...  Modifications 

1888.. March  2.... Compromise 

1884 

1835 

1886 

1387 

1888 

1889 

1841 . .'sispt  11 . . . Freis  list  taxed  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

1842.  Aug.  80.... General  rise 

1848 9Mos 

1S44 

1845 

1846 Kevenue  tariff 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1838 , 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857. . March  8 . . ..General 

1858 

Is59 

1800 

1861..Aprill....  General 


}1 8,475,708  67 
24,066,066  48 
22,402.024  29 
2^4^6,817  86 
81,658,871  60 
21.088.861  97 
27,948,956  67 
29,951,251  90 
27,688.701  11 
28,889,505  05 
86.596,118  19 
29.841,175  65 
24.177,578  52 
18,960,705  96 
2^S90,726  66 
80,818,827  67 
18.184,.81  01 

19.702.825  45 
25,554,588  96 
15,104,790  63 
19.919.492  17 
16,662.746  84 
10,208,000  48 
29,286,857  83 
80,952,416  21 
26,712,668  00 
28,747,865  00 
81,7^7,071  00 
28,846.789  00 
89,668.686  00 
49,017,568  00 

47.889.826  00 
58.9-^1,865  00 
64,224,190  00 
68,025,794  00 
64.022.868  00 
63,875.905  00 
41.789,621  00 
49,565,824  00 
58.187.511  00 
89,582,125  64 


IHPOBTt. 


|liVJWft(3 

ll,r><J   ,Sjl!l 

iaLT<e.SI5 
]as!41f.4^8 

77,940,498 
92.(156,481 
69.250,081 
60,860,005 
76.401,792 
67,196,204 
66.019.781 
80.627.486 
85,574,584 
24,766,881 
22,147,840 
24.767,78d 
41.772,686 
22,716,608 
22,876.661 
22,710.882 
2',006,587 
29,692,984 
81,888,584 
83,285,821 
40,090,886 
26,958,706 
66.729,806 
80,819,275 
79,721,116 
90,841,749 
168,610.493 


152.508,411 

75942388 

68.580,979 

67,9s5,284 

85.892.565 

72,406,708 

67,628964 

76,180,648 

62.687.026 

68,180.675 

89,784.499 

86,779,818 

75,670,861 

68,128,152 

71,955,249 

97,228,554 

71,789,186 

62,857,899 

85.690,840 

49  945,815 

61,926,246 

69,584.601 

29.179,215 

B8,66ai54 

95,106,724 

96,224,058 

104,778,002 

182,282.826 

125,479,774 

155,427,986 

191,118,845 

188,252,508 

886,59.M18 

271.276.560 

221.878.184 

257,684,286 

294,160,885 

802,298,875 

259,047,014 

279,872,827 

218,179.566 


162,565,724 
88,241.541 
77,679.267 
80.549,007 
96340,075 
84.974u4n 
79.484.063 
88,509,894 
74,492,527 
70,876920 
108.191,124 
101.029.266 
108,118311 
126,521,832 
149.895,742 
189.980,085 
14",969317 
118,717.404 
162,092,182 
107.141,519 
127,946,177 
100,162  087 
64,758.799 
108.425,085 
117,254,664 
121,691,797 
146.545,688 
154,998.928 
147,857.489 
178.188.813 
216.224.982 
212,945.442 
267,978,617 
804.662381 
261.466i»20 
814.689,942 
860,890,141 
282,618,160 
888,768wl80 
862.168,941 
8843'50.4.%8 


85.6 

8LT 

82.T 

SIJi 

87.1 

SL6 

41.8 

89.8 

44.8 

48.3 

40.8 

88.8 

8L9 

82.6 

86.0 

81.6 

S&.8 

S7.8 

89.9 

80.4 

88.8 

88.1 

29lT 

85.1 

82.5 

WJH 

22.5 

84 

28 

8&S 

86 

86 

85 

88JS 

88 

85 

81.6 

80 

19 

19 

18 


The  following  recapitulation  shows  the  whole 
revenue  of  each  tariff: 
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The  highest  amount  of  duties  ever  received 
in  any  one  year  was  in  1854,  and  the  aggregate 
revenue  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  dutiable  im- 
ports. The  highest  average  of  duty  was  in  1830, 
under  the  taritf  of  1828,  with  the  additional  du- 
ties of  1830.  The  aggregate  revenue  wa^then 
over  48  per  cent,  of  the  dutiable  imports,  and  the 
free  list  was  by  no  means  large.  In  the  following 
year  additions  were  made  to  the  free  list,  and 
under  the  compromise  of  1888  bienninl  reduc- 
tions in  rates  were  made  until  the  year  1842.  In 
that  and  ihe  following  year,  owing  to  the  collapse 
in  financial  affairs,  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  small,  and  higher  duties  were  imposed 
to  improve  the  revenue.  In  1846  the  principle  of 
protection  wns  repudiated,  and  a  tariff  so  imposed 
as  to  yield  tlwe  largest  revenue  was  enacted.  For 
this  purpose  the  whole  list  was  divided  into  a 


number  of  schedules,  each  of  whicfi  bore  a  diflfer- 
ent  ad  valorem  duty.  SimultAueonslj  with  this 
change  a  warehouse  system  and  the  Independent 
Trea.«»ury  plan  of  finance  were  adopted.  It  hap- 
pened also  at  the  same  time  that,  the  harvests  of 
Europe  being  short,  a  large  export  of  breadstofls 
took  place,  which  necensarily  enhanced  the  im- 
ports and  consequently  the  revenue.  From  that 
time  up  to  1857  there  was  a  regular  increase  in 
the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported,  bring- 
ing a  larger  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  accumulated,  and  con- 
siderable sums  had  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Government  stock  at  high  premi- 
ums, in  order  to  deplete  the  Treasury.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  tariff  of  1857  was 
framed,  lowering  the  rates  of  duties,  and  the 
operation  of  that  tariff  was  marked  by  a  finan- 
cial revolution  which  reduced  the  amount  of 
dutiable  imports,  notwithstanding  the  lower 
duties,  and  the  revenue  fell  off  22  millions.  The 
increase  in  the  free  list  caused  a  decline  in  the 
average  rate  of  duty.  Tlie  commercial  disas- 
ters of  1861  made  it  requisite  again  to  raise  the 
duties,  at  the  same  time  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Southern  members  from  Congress  left  the  pro- 
tectionists in  a  majority,  and  the  so-called  Mor- 
rill Tariff,  passed  in  March,  came  into  operation 
in  April.  The  change  produced  by  this  tariff 
was  very  great,  not  only  in  the  rates  levied,  but 
in  the  manner  of  levying.  Tlie  ad  valorem 
principle  of  1846  was  set  aside  for  specific  da- 
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ties,  and  in  some  cases  both  duties  were  levied 
on  the  same  article,  as  in  the  case  of  woollens, 
on  which  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  charged, 
and  also  12  cents  per  lb.  The  complications 
were  so  great  that  it  became  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  correct  entries,  and  to  add  to  the 
difficnlties.  the  non-intercoarse  with  the  South- 
ern ports  deranged  the  warehouse  usages.  The 
tariff  reduced  duties  on  certain  articles,  and  in 
these  cases  entries  from  warehouse  were  per- 
mitted at  the  reduced  rates ;  consequently  the 
quantities  placed  in  warehouse  were  large  in 
March.  The  following  orders  are  illustrative 
of  the  difSculties  that  presented  themselves : 

TuukftrBT  DsFAJtnicirT,  April  t,  1S61. 

Sib  :  Referring  jou  to  the  Departmeni's  letter  of  the 
90th  ult,  directing  tbftt  no  furUier  entries  of  merchan- 
dise for  transportation  in  bond  can  be  alloWed  relative 
to  shipments  to  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Oeorgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
I  have  now  to  instruct  joo  that  transportation  bonds 
for  merchandise  to  the  ports  referred  to  will  be  can- 
celled on  the  payment  oi  doties  at  joar  office,  in  cases 
where  the  party  shall  satisfy  you  by  his  affidavit,  to  be 
filed  with  bis  lK)nd,  that  the  merchandise  arrived  at  the 
port  of  destination,  and  that  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable, by  reason  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  aflairs 
in  those  ports,  to  obtain  the  requisite  cancelling  certifi- 
cate. Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  P.  (JUASE,  Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 

AuacsTus  ScESLL,  Esq.,  Collector,  Ac,  New  York. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the  col- 
lector: 

CusToii  HousB,  New  Tork,  April  X  1861. 

Under  the  tariff  which  ^^oes  into  effect  from  and  after 
this  day,  the  specific  duties  will  be  made  up  by  the 
entry  clerks,  in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable, 
upon  the  iavoice  quantity  or  measurements,  subject  to 
reacyostment  on  receipt  of  the  proper  returns. 

In  cases  where  the  duty  cannot  be  made  up  fh>m  the 
invoice,  a  deposit  will  be  taken  sufficient  to  cover  the 
duty,  the  estimate  of  which  to  be  checked  in  the  naval 
office.  The  accompanying  schedule  will  serve  as  a 
ffuide  to  the  entry  clerks  in  estimating  the  amounts  to 
be  received  as  deposits  on  certain  articles. 

In  cases  where  articles  are  subject  to  rates  of  duty, 
Tarring  according  to  the  return  of  measurement,  the 
highest  rate  (as  was  the  practice  under  the  former 


tariff)  will  be  assessed  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  sub* 
sequently  reduced  on  liquidatioD.  should  the  returns 
when  received,  warrant  such  reduction.  Under  this 
rule,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  the  estimated 
charge  on  all  linens  and  silks. 

In  all  cases  where  the  duties  are  ad  valorem,  specific, 
or  secured  by  deposits,  the  invoice  values  willbe  re- 
duced by  the  entry  clerks  to  United  SUtes  currency. 

The  invoice  amount  will  be  written  in  full  on  the  in* 
voice  (as  formerlv)  in  all  cases,  with  rate  of  duty,  ad 
valorem  or  specific. 

No  amended  entries  will  hereafter  be  made,  but  the 
original  entry  will  be  amended,  (in  red  ink,)  and  in 
cases  where  a  further  sum  of  duty  is  due,  immediats 
payment  will  be  required. 

The  same  rules  will  apply  to  entries  for  warehous- 
ing. When  coods  are  withdrawn  at  a  less  rate  of  duty, 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  tariff,  the  differ- 
ence of  duty  will  be  noted  on  the  entry,  and  endorsed 
on  the  bond,  to  balance  the  amount  originall  v  assessed. 
AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  CoUector. 

To  the  Entry  and  Amendment  Clerics. 

The  following  protest  was  filed  with  the  col- 
lector by  a  firm  engaged  in  the  leather  trade : 
To  iJu  ChlUdor  of  the  FbH  of  New  York  : 

Sir  :  We  hereby  protest  against  the  payment  o^  15 
per  cent  charged  on  seven  cases  leather  contained  in 
this  entry,  because  the  duties  on  the  same  kind,  de- 
scription, character,  and  quality  of  leather  are  not 
levied  and  collected  in  other  porU  of  the  United  States, 
by  authority  thereof,  to  wit :  in  the  ports  of  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, and  others:  whereas,  by  the  first  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of^the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  it  is  expressly  declared  that  **  all  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ;"  and  also  by  the  fifth  clause  of  the 
ninth  section  of  the  same  article  it  is  declared  that  "  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another."  We  pay  the  amount  exacted  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  the  goods,  and  claim  to  have  the  full 
amount  refunded. 

The  increasing  necessities  of  the  Government 
required  a  further  alteration  of  the  tarifif,  in  which 
also  some  needful  modifications  were  requisite 
for  its  working.  In  August  a  new  change  was 
made,  and  the  leading  charges  were,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  rates  of  former  tariffs,  as  follows : 


COMPARATIVE  RATES  OP  DUTY,  1842-18«t 


1843. 

Add, tartaric SOpercent  . 

Ahnottda, lb..  Scents.     . 

*•       sheUed, lb.  Scents. 

ArgoU lbs  f^^ 

Arrowroot, 20pcrcent  . 

Bananas  and  plaataios, ftee. 

Bark,  Peravian, f^e. 

Bar  lead, 8  wnts  lb.   . 

Brandj, galL,  $1  00 

BriDifitODO,  emdo, ton,  SOporcent  . 

**          rolls* ton,  25porcont  . 

Buttoa  cloths,  silk, SOpercent  . 

Cassia, perlb.,  20percent.  . 

Cassia  bads, perlb.,  20pvrcent  . 

Caustic  soda, 20  per  cent  . 

Cayenne  pepper, lb.,  10  cents  lb.  . 

-            *^     ground, lb.,  lOcontalb.  . 

Chlccory  root, lb.,  flree. 

Chiccory,  frround, lb.,  SOpercent  . 

Chloride  of  lime, 1  cent  lb.    . 

Chocolate,. lb.,  4centslb.   . 

Cinnamoo, lb.,  85eentslb.  . 

Clorest lb.,  8  cents  lb.   . 

Cloves,  oil o^ lb.,  SOpercent  . 

Clothing, SOpercent  . 

Cocoa, lb.,  Icentlb.    . 

Cocoa  leaves  and  shells, 20  per  cent  . 

Cocoa,  prepared, lb.,  Icentlb.    , 

48    A 


1846. 

SOper  ct  ... 
40  per  ct  . . . 
40per  ct  ... 

Gper  ct  ... 
SOper  ct  ... 
SOperct  ... 
15  per  ct  ... 
SOperct  ... 

$1  00  ... 
15  per  ct  ... 
SO  per  ct  ... 
80  per  ct  ... 
SO  per  ct  ... 
20  per  ct  . . . 
SO  per  ct  ... 
80  per  ct  ... 
80  per  ct  ... 
n-ee.  ... 
SO  per  ct  ... 
10  per  ct  ... 
SO  per  ct  ... 
80  per  ct  ... 
40  per  ct  . . . 
SOperct  ... 
80perct  ... 
lOperct  ... 
10  per  ct  . . . 
lOperct  ... 


1857. 

4peret  ... 
SOperct  ... 
SOperct  ... 

n-ee. 
Ifiperct  ... 

Sperct  ... 

rnee. 
15  per  ct  . . . 
SOperct  ... 

4pcrot  ... 
15perct  ... 
S4  per  ct  . . . 
15perct  ... 
15por  ct  ... 
15  per  ct  . . . 

4  per  ct  . . . 

4  per  ct  . . , 

free. 
15  per  ct  . . . 

4per  ct  ... 
15  per  ct  . . . 

4per  ct  ... 

4perct  ... 
15per  ct  ... 
24perct  ... 

4  per  ct  . . . 

4perct  ... 

4  per  ct  . . . 


March, 

1861. 
.  10  per  cent  . . . 
.     2  cents.     ... 
.     4  cents.      ... 

f^e. 
.  10  per  cent ... 
.  10  per  cent  . . . 

fVee. 
.    Uctlh.     ... 
.       $1  00       ... 

free. 
.  SO  per  cent  . . . 
.  80  per  cent  ... 
.  8  cents  lb.  . . . 
.  8  cents  lb.  ... 
.  20  per  cent . . . 
.  8  cents  lb.  ... 
.  4  cents  lb.    ... 

fVeft.  ... 
.  20  per  cent  ... 
.  10  per  cent  ... 
.  20  per  cent  . . . 
.  20  per  cent  . . . 
.  4  cents  lb.  ... 
.  20  per  cent  . . . 
.  80  per  cent  . . . 

tree. 

fteo. 

free. 


10  cents  Ib^ 

4  cents  lb. 

6  cents  lb. 

8  cents  lb. 
20  per  cent 
20  percent 
15  per  cent 

U  cents  lb. 
$126  gall. 
$8  per  ton. 
$6  per  ton. 
40  per  cent 
10  cents  lb. 
15  cents  lb. 

1  cent  lb. 
6  cents  lb. 
8  cents  lb. 
Icentlb. 
8  cents  lb. 

80  ets.  100  lbs. 

6  cents  lb. 
SO  cents  Ibw 

8  cents  lb. 
70  cents  lb. 
80  per  cent 

8  cents  lb. 

2  cents  lb. 
8  cents  lb. 
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COMPABATIVE  BATES  OP  DUTY.  1848-18W. 


1843. 

Ooffee, 1b^  freA. 

Copal  gum, 15  per  cant 

Cottons, 80  per  cent 

Creftm  Tartar, Ib^  free. 

Currants, Ib^  8  e^'nts  lb. 

Dates, Ib^  1  cent  lb. 

Feathers  and  downs, 85  per  cent 

FI^ lb.,  2centslb. 

Ginger,  preserred, Ib^  Scents  lb. 

Ginger  root, lb.,  2  cents  lb. 

Ginger,  ground, Ib^  2  cents  lb. 

Gumoopal, 15  per  cent 

Gunpowder, lb..  Scents  lb. 

Hemp,  Manilla, ton,  $25 

Hemp,  Russia,.... ton,  $40 

?*^.**"vv 5  per  cent 

India  robber, A>ee 

•*         «     booU  and  shoes, 80percent 

Iron,plgi, ton,  ^ 

Ivory, ffne, 

IrorV,  vegetable, fVee. 

Lead,»hetts, 4  cents  lb. 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars, 4  cents  lb. 

J^'red- lb.,  4  cents  lb. 

Lead,  white.. lb.,  4  cents  !K 

IJme,  chloride, 1  cent  lb. 

Lquorlce,.... lb.,  25  per  cent 

Liquorice  root......... lb.,  25  per  cent 

Leather,  sole  and  bend, «  cents  lb. 

Jf«non«. 20percent 

i;•me^ 20  per  cent 

}J«^;-- •*»>•*  60  cents. 

Manilla  hemp, ton,  125 

Mol*»e»' :/•  4icenUgal 

Nutmegs, lb.,  80  cents  lb. 

JJ«»V, \b  Icentlb. 

OilofcloTe^ lb.,  20  per  cent 

g^njff^v-- 50  per  cent 

Peruvian  bark, »fr^. 

Pepper,  Cayenne, b.,  lOcentslb. 

Prpner.  ground, lb,  10  c.  nts  lb. 

5»?'<^»^ ••  8  cents  lb. 

g«»^nfo, lb.,  ftcentolb. 

Plantains, f^^ 

Po^N 1^1  25  per  cent 

S'unf*- ^^  8  cents  lb. 

8°'»'°«» 90  per  cent 

g**™* :••  i  cent  lb. 

§••»<"*•• N  8  cents  lb. 

g*'*^^^  •:; N  4  cents  lb. 

Roc>iell6  salts, .lb.,  20  per  cent 

Bussla  homp, ton,  140 

gal  soda....... .  20peroent 

Saltpetre,  crude, lb.,  f^ 

Bajtpetre,  refined, lb.,  2  cents* lb. 

S^^^^^^w Sets.  bush. 

Bait  in  bulk.. 8ct8.bush. 

Baits,  Bochelle, lb.,  20  per  cent 

Bewlng  silk, fe  H,. 

Bilk  velvet  nnder  |8  per  yard, 12.50  lb. 

BUk  velvet  over  $8  per  yard, |2  50  lb. 

Bilk,  under  II  per  yard, f2.50  lb. 

B  k,over$l  per  yard, ♦2.601b. 

g, Inflow. «R  per  cent 

S  w^JS?'*V. i 60cent8lb. 

8  k  ribbons,  galloons,  Ac, 80  per  cent 

Bilk  fringes,  laoes,  Ac, #2.60  lb. 

Boda,  bicarbonate, 100  lbs.,  20  per  cent 

B«la,sal,  lb.,  20peroent 

|«>*.<»u>«c» 80  per  cent 

Spirits  turpentine, galL,  10  cents. 

Spirits, gall,  60  cents. 

Bu^r,  brown lb.,  2icents. 

Bugar,  claTe(L lb.,  2i  cents. 

Bugnr,  refined lb.,  6  cents. 

Busar,  sirup  oi; lb.,  2ic(>nt8. 

Bugaroandy, lb.,  8cents. 

Tsrtar  emetic, lb.,  20porcent 

T«*as,  lb.,  *frce. 

Turitentine,  spirits  oi; galL,  10  centiw 

"Vegf table  ivory fr^e. 

Velvets,  silk,  nnder  $8  per  yard, |2  50  lb. 

Vol vet\  silk,  over  |8  per  yard, 12.80  lb. 

White  lead lb.,  4  cents  lb. 

Wines, galU,  «to«0ct8. 

Woollens, 40  per  cent 

**       « 40percent 


1846. 

frM. 

lOperct 
25perct 
SOperct 
40perct 
40perct 
S5perct 
40perct 

40perct 
80  per  ct 
10  per  ct 
SOperct 
Ii5 
$80 

Sperct 
10  per  ct 
80perct 
80perct 

fiperct 

5  per  ct 
20perot 
SOperct 
20perct 
aOperct 
10  p^r  ct 
dOperct 
SOperct 
«Operct 
SOperct 
90perct 
40perct 

125 
SOperct 
40perct 
SOperct 
20perct 
«Operct 
13  per  ct 
80  per  ct 
80  per  ct 
«Operct 
40perct 
«Operct 
80  per  ct 
40perct 
iOperct 
8perct 
40perct 
Wperct 
Mnerct 

Wperct 
6perot 
10  per  ct 
aOperct 
80  per  ct 
20  per  ct 
80perct 
«5perct 
25perot 
25  per  ct 
25  per  ct 
95  per  ct 
15  per  ct 
80perct 
25  peret 
90perct 
20perct 
20perct 
90perct 
100  per  ct 
80  per  ct 
80perct 
80  per  ct 
SOperct 
80  perct 
90  beret 

free 
20  perct 

6  perct 
95  peret 
25  per  ct 
20  perct 
40  perct 
80  perct 
80  perct 


1857. 
free 

8  perct 
19  per  ct 

4  perct 

8  perct. 

8  perct 
19  per  ct 

8  perct 
15  perct 
15  perct 

15  per  ct 
8  perct 

16  perct 
•19 
124 

4  peret 
4per  ct 
94perrt 
94  perct 

4per  ct 
16  per  ct 
16  perct 
16  per  ct 
16  perct 

4  perct 
16  per  ct 

15  per  ct 

16  per  ct 
8  per  ct 
8  perct 
4  perct 

24  perct 

4  perct 

94  perct 

16  per  ct 

8  perct 

free 

4  perct 

4per  ct 

16  per  ct 

SOperct 

8  perct 

8  perct 

8  perct 

16  per  ct 

8  perct 

15  per  ct 

16  per  ct 
124 

16per  ct 
4  perct 
8  perct 
16  per  ct 
16  per  ct 

15  perct 
24  perct 
19  perct 
19  per  ct 
19  per  ct 
19  per  ct 
19  per  ct 
19  per  ct 
94  perct 
19  per  ct 

16  per  ct 
15  per  ct 
15  per  ct 

15  per  ct 
SOperct 
24  perct 
94  perct 
24  perct 
24  perct 
24  perct 

16  per  ct 
wee. 

16  perct 
4  |»er  ct 
19  per  ct 
19  per  ct 
15  per  ct 
SOperct 
24  |«er  ct 
24  perct 


Marchf 

1861. 

trte. 
..  10  per  cent  , 
..80  per  cent 

free 
..  9  cents  lb.  . 
..  i  cent  lb.  . 
..  90  per  cent  . 
,.  8  cents  lb.  . 
. .  10  per  cent  . 
. .  10  per  cent  . 
.  10  per  cent  . 
. .  10  per  cent  . 
.  90  per  cent  . 

$16 

$86 
.  6  per  cent  . 

free. 
.  90  per  eeni  . 
$6ton.      . 

free. 

free. 
.  1*  cents  lb.  . 
.  1  cent  lb  . 
.  H  oenU  lb.  . 
.  H  f*iit»  lb.  . 
.  10  per  cent  • 
.  8  cents  lb.   . 

free. 
■  90  per  cent  • 
.  10  per  cent  . 

•  10  per  cent  • 
.  16  cents  lb.  . 

$16 
.    9cts.gall.   . 
.  16  per  cent  • 
.    1  cent  lb.    . 

•  20  per  cent  • 
.  10  per  cent  . 

free. 
.  8  cents  lb.  . 
.  4  cents  lb.  . 
.  1  cent  lb.  . 
.  9  cents  lb.  . 
.  10  per  cent  . 
.  1  cent  Ih.  . 
.  2  cents  lb.  . 
.  80  per  cent  . 

free 
.   8  cents  lb.   . 
.  U  cents  lb.  . 
.  90  per  cent  . 

$86 
.  20  per  cent  . 

free 
.  10  per  cent  . 
.  8  cts.  bnsb.  . 
.  4cta.bnsh.  . 
.  20  per  o*nt  . 
.  80  per  cent  . 
.  20  per  cent  . 
.  80  per  cent  . 
.  20  per  cent  . 
.  80  per  cent  . 
.  90  per  cent  • 
..  15  per  cent  . 
.  80  per  cent  . 
.  80  per  cent  . 
.  90  per  cent  , 
.  20  per  cent  . 
. .  20  per  cent  . 
.  10  cts.  galL  . 
, .  40  cents.  . 
.  f  cent  lb.  . 
.    f  cent  lb.    . 

4  cents. 
.    I  cent  lb.    . 
.   4cenUlb.    . 
.  20  per  cent  . 

five 
.  10  cts  gtll  . 

tree, 
.  90  per  cent  , 
.  SO  per  cent  . 
.  H  cts.  lb. 
, .  40  per  cent  . 
, .  25  per  cent  , 
,.    12  cts.  lb. 


-4tV«< 
1831. 
.  4  cents  lb. 
.  lOcentslb. 
.  SO  per  cent. 
.  6  cents  lb. 
.  6  cents  lb. 
.  9  cents  lb. 
.  80  per  cent. 
.  6  cents  lb. 
.  80  per  cent 
.  8  cents  lb. 
.  6  cents  lb. 
.  10  Genu  lb. 
.  SO  per  cent. 

#26  ton. 

$40ton. 
.  10  per  cent 
.  10  per  cent. 
.  80  per  cent 

$6  ton. 
.  10  per  cent 
.  10  per  cent 
.   2i  cents  lb. 
.    Uornulb. 
.    9|cent5lb. 
.    2i  cento  lb. 
.  80  cts.  100  lb& 
.    6  cents  lb. 
.    1  cent  lb. 
.  80  per  cent 
.  20  per  cent. 
.  20  per  cent 
.  25  cents  lb. 
.  $96  per  ton. 
.    6  cents  nU. 
.  25  cents  lb. 
.    9  cents  lb. 
.  70  cento  lb. 
.  90  per  cent 
.  16  per  cent 
.    8  cento  lb. 
.    8oentolb. 
.    Uoentolb. 
.    6  cento  lb. 
.  20  per  cent 
.    6  cento  lb. 
.    6  oento  lb. 
.  80  per  cenC 
.  10  per  cent 
.    6  cento  lb. 
.    9i  oento  lb. 
.  10  cento  lb. 
.     $40  too. 
.     i  cent  lb. 
.    1  cent  lb. 
.    8  cento  lb. 
.  IS  cto  100  IfM. 
.  18  cts.  100  ibe 
.  10  cento  lb. 
.  40  per  cent 
.  86  per  cent. 
.  40  per  cent. 
.  80  per  cent 
.  40  per  cent 
.  SO  per  cent. 
.  86  per  cent ' 
.  40  per  cent 
.  40  per  cent. 
.    1  cent  lb. 
.     i  cent  lb. 
.    1  cent  lb. 
.  10  oento  gmll. 
.  60  cento  call. 
.    8  cento  lb. 
.   8i  cento  Ibw 
.   4  oento  lb. 
.   8eentolbw 
.    8  cento  lb. 
.  10  oento  lb. 
.  16  cento  lb. 
.  10  cento  gaU. 
.  10  per  cent 
.  86  per  cent 
,.  40  percent 
.    2i  cento  lb 
,.  60  per  cent 
, .  25  per  cent 
.18  cento  lb. 
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An  instance  of  the  difficnltiea  that  were  pre- 
sented by  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old,  presents  itself  in  the  case  of 
cottons.  Under  former  tariffs  there  was  one 
rate,  viz.:  by  that  of  1842,  80  per  cent.;  of 
1846,  25  per  cent.;  and  of  1867,  24  per  cent., 
on  the  invoice  value.  The  tariff  of  1861  made 
nearly  80  different  charges  on  cotton  goods. 
Thus,  unbleached  cotton  clotli,  100  threads  or 
less  to  the  square  inch,  and  weighing  less  than  5 
ounces  per  square  yard,  paid  2  cents  per  square 
yard ;  and  the  same  over  5  ounces,  1^  cents,  the 
charge  increasing  with  the  number  of  threads  to 
the  square  inch.  Different  charges  in  all  these 
cases  were  made  for  bleached,  and  still  others 
for  colored,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  being  added 
to  the  square  yard  duties  in  the  latter.  These  and 
other  complications  produced  a  great  change  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  custom-house. 
The  appraisers  required  instruments  of  various 
kinds — scales  and  weights,  measures,  pro  vers  for 
counting  threads,  magnifying  glasses,  gauges  and 
hydrometers — all  of  which  had  become  neces- 
sary in  ascertaining  the  quantities  and  values 
of  merchandise. 

The  general  depression  in  business  prevented 
much  revenue  from  the  tariff,  and  in  December 
a  new  law  was  passed,  raising  the  duty  on  teas 
to  20  per  cent,  and  on  coffee  to  6  cents ;  on  raw 
sugar  to  2J  cents,  clayed  do.  3  cents,  refined  5 
centa,  confectionery  8  cents ;  molasses,  6  cents  a 
gallon.  These  were  all  the  alterations  made  by 
that  act  The  amount  of  revenue  raised  under 
each  act  in  New  York  City  was  as  follows : 


Ptrtod. 

1860. 

18«. 

Jan.  1  to  AprU  1,  8  mo«.  act  of  '57 
To  Aug.                4    »*         "      '61 
«  Jan..  1862,       5    «         "      '61 

|10,764JM 
11,433.990 
18,25T,699 

$7,0fl8.8M 
6,586,069 
8,519,119 

Total  dntiM 

t3&,481,448 
185,794,432 

192,174,045 

Tiital  value  «»f  poods,  daty  paid. 

98,971,920 

The  average  rate  for  1860  was  19  per  cent, 
and  for  1861  28i  per  cent,  in  the  whole  year ; 
for  the  last  6  months,  however,  it  was  84  per 
cent.,  and  the  yield  was  far  less  than  for  the 
same  period  the  former  year;  the  result  was 
a  decline  of  $4,788,680,  or  86  per  cent. 

TAYLOR,  Fort.  Tliis  fort  is  located  at  Key 
West,  Florida.  It  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
with  three  channel  curtains  of  equal  length  and 
a  gorge  or  shore  curtain  of  much  greater  length. 
It  is  situated  near  the  southwest  point  of  the 
island,  in  from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  water,  and 
distant  from  the  shore  three  hundred  yards. 
The  foundation  is  granite,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture brick.  The  scarp  walls  are  eight  feet  thick, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  forty-one  feet  from 
tJie  water's  edge.  It  has  two  tiers  of  casemates, 
and  one  barbette  tier,  and  mounts  one  hundred 
and  twenty  8  and  10-inch  colnmbiads  on  the 
channel  fronts,  and  forty -five  heavy  guns  on 
the  shore  fronts.  This  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  strongly  garrisoned. 

TELEGRAPH,  Electbio.  The  electric  tele- 
graph during  1861  made  rapid  progress  in  its 


appointed  work  of  putting  a  girdle  round  the 
earth.  The  overland  Ime,  from  western  Mis- 
souri to  San  Francisco,  was  completed  on  the 
22d  of  October,  thus  placingthat  city  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  New  York  and  the  other 
eastern  cities.  The  first  continuous  message 
sent,  was  the  following :  "  The  Pacific  to  the 
Atlaptic  sends  greeting ;  and  may  both  oceans 
be  dry  before  a  foot  of  all  the  land  that  lies 
between  them  shall  belong  to  any  other  than 
one  united  country."  On  the  first  day  after 
the  line  was  opened  for  business,  forty  through 
despatches  were  sent,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  congratulatory  messages.  As  the  dif- 
ference in  longitude  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  is  about  48°  80',  if  a  despatch  could 
be  sent  instantaneously  through,  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  city,  it  would  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  biefore 
the  time  at  which  it  left  New  York,  according 
to  the  plocks  of  each  city;  so  that  a  despatch 
sent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  might  find  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  yet  in  bed;  and  one 
sent  from  New  York  after  business  hours,  would 
reach  there  about  mid-day.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  transmission  of  a  despatch  takes  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time,  as  the  weather  is 
rarely  in  a  condition  in  which  the  message  can 
be  transmitted  without  one  or  more  (often  four 
or  five)  repetitions  at  different  points.  On  rare 
occasions,  when  the  atmos^ihere  along  the  en- 
tire line  is  in  a  proper  condition,  messages  have 
been  sent  even  from  Halifax  to  San  Francisco 
without  interruption. 

The  Russian  Government,  stimulated  in  part 
to  the  measure  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
Perry  McD.  Collins,  Esq.,  United  States  com- 
mercial agent  to  the  Amoor  region,  prosecuted 
with  great  energy  the  erection  of  a  line  of  tele- 
graph to  the  lower  Amoor,  and  has  given  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  a  company  for  construct- 
ing a  line  to  connect  this  with  ours  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  telegraph  line  is  now  building  from 
San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  on  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and, and  this  will  be  extended  to  Sitka  Island. 
In  November,  1861,  only  6,000  miles  remained 
to  complete  the  connection  between  wcbtern 
Europe  and  America,  by  way  of  Siberia,  and 
tills  distance  was  rapidly  •  shortening.  Three 
routes  were  proposed:  the  first,  by  way  of 
Behring's  Straits,  would  require  only  about 
40  miles  of  submarine  cable ;  the  second,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to  Saghalien  Island, 
and  thence  up  the  east  coast  of  that  island, 
across  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  Kamtchatka, 
and  across  at  or  near  Behring's  Straits,  would 
require  three  submerged  cables,  none  of  them 
of  great  length,  the  most  considerable,  that 
across  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  being  only  about  400 
miles  long;  the  third  route,  and  the  one  looked 
upon  with  the  most  favor  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  to  extend  one  branch  through 
the  newly  acquired  Russian  possessions  to  Pekin, 
and  if  possible  to  Shanghai,  and  another  by 
Saghalien  Island,  .'.cross  the  strait  of  La  Pe^ 
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roosd,  through  the  island  of  Tesso  to  Hakodadi, 
thence  across  the  strait  of  Matsmai,  through 
Kiphon  to  Nagasaki  and  Yeddo,  and  joining 
this  line  in  Yesso  to  carry  it  across  the  Koorile 
Islands  to  Kaintchatka,  and  thence  across  Beh- 
ring's  Island  and  the  Aleutians  to  Point  Alaska, 
in  Russian  America.  This  would  require  sev- 
eral sections  of  submerged  cable,  but  not  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them  exceeding  60  miles 
in  length.  By  one  or  other  of  these  routes,  it 
seems  certain  that  Eastern  Asia  will  be  placed 
in  communication  with  us,  as  well  as  with 
Western  Europe  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  was  so  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  efforts  to  complete  the  Atlantic  cable 
some  years  ago,  has  again  revived  his  project, 
and  after  spending  some  months  in  England  has 
succeeded  in  procuring  such  assurances  of  aid 
from  the  British  Government,  and  offers  by 
the  manufacturers  to  share  the  risk  of  another 
attempt,  as  to  render  the  reconstruction  of 
that  line  probable  at  an  early  period.  A  new 
invention  for  the  protection  of  the  cable,  or 
rather  a  new  arrangement  of  the  enveloping 
wires  and  cable,  obviating  the  tendency  to 
^^  kink,^'  which  was  so  serious  a  difficulty  in  the 
former  cable,  and  a  better  method  of  paying 
out,  render  its  success  now  more  certain. 

Another  route  for  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Europe  and  America  has  been  agi- 
tated by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Talia- 
ferro P.  Shaff'ner,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  ^  early  as  1854  procured  from  the  kmg  of 
Denmark  a  concession  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  communication  by  way  of  the  Faroe  Isl- 
ands, Iceland,  and  Greenland,  and  when  in 
1859-60  succeeded  in  having  the  route  explored 
and  soundings  made,  partly  at  the  coHt  of  the 
British  Government,  and  secured  a  report  in 
favor  of  the  feasibility  of  his  project  As  yet, 
however,  no  measures  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  for  the  laying  of  a  line  by  this  route. 
The  distances  to  be  crossed  by  submerged 
cables  is,  indeed,  much  less  than  by  the  route 
proposed  by  Mr.  Field ;  but  there  are  liabilities 
to  the  destruction  of  the  cable  by  icebergs,  and 
a  vast  extent  of  intensely  cold,  inhospitable 
country  to  be  traversed,  which  would  make  its 
success  exceedingly  problematical. 

Of  smaller  telegraphic  enterprises,  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  connection  of  Fortress 
Monroe  with  Baltimore  by  means  of  a  submerged 
cable  across  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  first  effort 
failed,  from  the  breaking  of  the  cable  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm  while  being  laid;  and 
in  the  second,  the  cable  was  broken  by  an 
anchor  two  or  three  days  after  it  was  laid.  A 
third  effort  has  succ^^eded,  an  improved  method 
of  protecting  the  cable  having  been  adopted.  A 
temporary  telegraphic  communication  has  been 
established  with  the  array  in  Eastern  Virginia 
tLronghout  most  of  their  progress,  and  has 
greatly  facilitated  military  operations.  The 
aeronauts  who  have  used  the  balloon  for  the 
piu*pose  of  ascertaining  the  positions  and  condi- 


tion of  the  Confederate  camps  and  fortiffcationsi 
have  also  maintained  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  camp  from  which  they  ascended, 
and  have  reported  their  observations  at  the  in- 
stant  of  making  them. 

TENNESSEE.  This  fertUe  State  lies  south 
of  Kentucky,  and  north  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  North  Carolina  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
430  miles,  and  its  breadth  110  milea.  The 
State  is  commonly  divided  into  three  sections ; 
the  part  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  is 
called  East  Tennessee ;  that  between  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  and  the  Tennessee  River, 
Middle  Tennessee;  and  west  of  this  river  it 
takes  the  name  of  West  Tennessee.  On  the  east 
it  is  separated  from  North  Carolina  by  the  Ap- 
palachian chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the 
Cumberland,  an  outlying  ridge,  enters  the  State 
from  Kentucky.  The  height  of  the  mountains  of 
this  ridge  is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  2.000  feet. 
They  are  wooded  to  the  top,  and  embosom  de- 
lightful and  fertile  valleys.  Middle  Tennes^^ee  is 
moderately  hilly,  while  West  Tennessee  is  either 
level  or  gently  undulating.  Indian  com^  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  are  the  great  staples.  The 
population  of  the  State  in  1860  was  826,828 
white ;  7,235  free  colored ;  and  275,784  slaves; 
total,  1,109,847. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  holds  its  regular 
sessions  in  the  odd  years,  commencing  on  the 
third  Monday  of  October.  The  members  are 
elected  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  preceding 
August.  After  it  has  once  adjourned  sim  die^ 
it  cannot  hold  a  second  session,  unless  con- 
vened by  the  Governor,  who  is  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  call  the  General  Assembly 
together  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  proc- 
lamation ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  must  state  to 
them,  when  assembled,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  convened ;  and  then,  "  tliey  shall 
enter  on  no  legislation  except  that  for  which 
they  were  specially  called  together." 

In  August,  1859,  the  members  who  were  to  coin 
stitute  tlie  33d  General  Assembly  were  elected. 
At  the  canvass  preceding  the  election,  the  peo« 
pie  had  presented  to  them  no  question  regard- 
ing national  affairs.  The  session  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  State  legislation.  Before  the  adjournment, 
about  the  24th  of  March,  1860,  electoral  tick- 
ets for  President  and  Vice-President  of  tlie 
United  States  had  been  presented  to  the  people 
of  the  Union ;  and,  in  Tennessee,  there  was  a 
ticket  for  Breckinridge,  another  for  Douglas, 
and  a  third  tor  Bell,  her  own  citizen.  No 
ticket  was  ofl'ered  for  Lincoln.  The  electors 
for  each  of  the  candidates  industriously  can- 
vassed the  entire  State,  and  each  one  repre- 
sented his  candidate  as  an  unconditional  Union 
man,  while  Bell  was  recommended  to  the 
people  as  the  special  advocate  of  the  "Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws."  He  carried  the  Slate  by  a  mj\iority 
of  4,565  over  Breckinridge,  the  next  highest 
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candidate.    The  total  vote  of  the  State  was  as 

follows:    Lincoln,  ;   Donglas,   11,850; 

Breckinridge,  64,709 ;  Bell,  69,274.  The  elec- 
tion, however,  having  resolted  in  the  choice 
of  Lincoln,  the  people  of  Tennessee  quietly 
acquiesced.  But  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  Gov- 
ernor, holding  extreme  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  warmly  sympathized  with  the 
secession  movement,  which  followed  in  the 
Southern  slave  States  immediately  after  the 
election,  and  maintained  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  its  leaders.  Accordingly  he  called 
a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  7th 
of  January,  1861 ;  and  in  his  message  to  the 
body,  on  its  assembling,  he  stated  tliat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  call  was,  that  they  should  deliberate 
upon  the  **  crisis  "  in  the  idOTairs  of  the  coun- 
ty, which  bad  been  produced,  as  he  said,  by 
**the  systematic,  wanton,  and  long  continued 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  with  the  ac- 
tual and  threatened  aggressions  of  tlie  Northern 
States  and  a  portion  of  their  people,  upon  the 
well-defined,  constitutional  rights  of  the  South- 
em  citizens;  the  rapid  growth  and  increase,  in 
all  the  elements  of  power,  of  a  purely  sectional 
party,  whose  bond  of  union  Is  uncompromising 
nostility  to  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the 
fifteen  Southern  States."  After  a  long  recital  of 
grievances,  he  declared  that  he  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Legislature,  "  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  our  "  (the  State's)  "  Federal  relations ; " 
and  though  having  no  doubt  himself  as  to  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  calling  a  State  Con- 
vention, he  yet  recommended  that  the  law  to 
be  passed  should  submit  "  to  the  people  of  the 
State  the  question  of  convention  or  no  conven- 
tion." The  evils  complained  of,  he  said,  could  be 
obviated  by  certain  amendments  to  the  national 
Constitution,  which  were;  1.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  line  through  the  territories  to  the 
Pacific,  all  the  territory  north  of  which  should 
be  forever  free,  and  all  south  of  it /oreoer  slave. 
2.  Any  State  refusing  to  deliver  a  fugitive  slave, 
to  pay  the  owners  double  his  value.  3.  Securi- 
ty m  the  possession  of  slaves  by  masters  travel- 
ling through,  or  sojourning  in  a  free  State ;  and 
slaves  lost,  in  such  cases,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
State  in  which  the  escape  occurred.  4.  A  pro- 
hibition against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  dockyards,  navy- 
yards,  arsenals,  or  any  other  district  in  a  slave 
State  under  the  national  jurisdiction.  5.  These 
provisions  never  to  be  changed,  except  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  slave  States.  He  had,  he 
said,  no  hope  of  such  concessions,  for  "two 
months  had  passed  since  the  development  of 
the  facts  which  make  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  depend  alone  upon  tne  giving  to  the 
South  satisfactory  guarantees  for  her  chartered 
rights,  yet  no  proposition  at  all  satisfactory  " 
had  been  made  "  by  any  member  of  the  domi- 
nant and  aggressive  party  "  of  the  North. 

A  controlling  conservative  sentiment  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  Legislature,  which,  while  it 
endorsed  the  position  that  the  grant  of  addi- 
tional guarantees  to  the  South  should  be  made 


a  condition  of  Tennessee's  remaining  in  the 
Union,  determined  that  the  State  should  not 
be  precipitated  into  secession.  The  bill  call- 
ing for  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  provided  that  any  ordinance  or  resolu- 
tion which  might  be  adopted  by  said  Conven- 
tion having  for  its  object  a  change  of  the  posi- 
tion or  relation  of  the  State  to  the  National 
Union,  or  her  sister  Southern  States,  should 
be  of  no  binding  force  or  effect  until  it  was 
submitted  to  or  ratified  by  the  people,  and  re- 
quired'a  vote  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  last  election  for  Governor  to  ratify  it. 
Thus  the  people  had  an  opportunity,  in  voting 
for  delegates,  to  declare  for  or  against  seces- 
sion :  and  should  the  action  of  the  Convention 
contemplate  any  change  in  the  Federal  rela- 
tions of  the  State,  they  had  still  the  opportunity 
of  endorsing  or  overruling  alike  their  former 
decision  and  the  action  of  the  Convention. 
The  election  for  members  of  the  Convention 
was  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  February,  the 
Convention  to  assemble  on  the  25th. 

At  this  same  date,  in  a  public  meeting,  held 
in  Nashville,  it  was  urged  that  the  third  party 
at  the  last  Presidential  election,  the  **  Consti- 
tutional Union  party,"  and  its  champion,  John 
Bell,  had  held  the  doctrine  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  a  just  cause  for  the  dils- 
solution  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  at 
the  meeting,  rose  and  denied  the  charge.  Upon 
this,  cheers  rang  through  the  hall,  satisfying 
the  audience  of  Ihe  predominant  Union  feel- 
ing in  that  assemblage,  notwithstanding  the 
disunion  element  had  mustered  its  strength. 
Mr.  Bell,  before  he  sat  down,  expressed  the 
hope  and  conviction  that  all  would  be  well 
with  the  Union ;  and  this  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Tork  were  replied  to  with  moderation  and  also 
with  great  decision,  as  follows : 

Begolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  heard 
with  profound  regret  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York,  offering  men  and 
money  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  coerce  soverei^ 
States.  Thai  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  sees  In 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  an  indication  of 
the  disposition  to  complicate  existing  difficulties,  and 
to  force  the  Southern  States  into  submission ;  and,  so 
regarding  it,  the  State  of  Tennessee  requests  tc  inform 
the  State  of  New  York  that,  if  any  force  be  sent  South 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  people  thereof,  the 
people  of  the  State  will  join  as  one  man  to  resist  such 
an  invasion  at  all  bazardls  and  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  delegates  to  a 
State  convention  was  highly  successful  to  the 
friends  of  the  Union.  Even  West  Tennessee 
gave  a  Union  majority.  The  following  returns, 
except  a  few  counties,  show  the  relative  strength 
of  union  and  disunion  in  the  State : 

Untoru  IHminion, 

East  Tennessee 80,908      6,.577 

Middle  Tennessee 86,809      9,823 

West  Tennessee 24,091      9,344 

Total 91,803     21,740 

Union  majority 67,054 
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The  returns  from  all  the  counties  made  the 
actual  majority  64,114.  The  question  of  hold- 
ing a  convention  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  large  majority,  thus  declaring  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  convention  at  all  to 
determine  where  Tennessee  should  stand.  The 
Union  delegates  at  Memphis  were  elected  by  a 
majority  of  400.  The  vote  of  the  State  on  the 
convention  question  was  as  follows : 

East  Tennessee  voted  no  convention  by 
25,611  mtyority,  or  four  and  a  quarter  to  one. 
Middle  Tennessee  1,382  majority;  but  West 
Tennessee  gave  for  a  convention  16,118  ma- 
*ority.  The  vote  for  no  convention  was  69,673. 
lie  totaJ  vote  for  and  against  convention  was 
127,471,  with  a  mtyority  against  the  meeting 
of  a  convention  of  11,875. 

TJje  people  decided  that  no  convention  should 
be  helo,  cliiefly  because  they  had  seen  that  all 
the  conventions  which  had  been  held  in  the 
Southern  States  had  withdrawn  their  States 
from  the  Union,  and  then  had  proceeded  to 
sit  on  their  own  ac^ournments,  as  if  they  con- 
ceived they  possessed  the  right  to  continue 
their  own  existence  indefinitely.  The  loyal 
people  of  Tennessee  now  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  thus  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
secession  movement  in  the  State,  and  so  the 
secessionists  thought  as  well;  and  even  the 
Governor  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  aban- 
doned the  scheme. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  produced  an  intense  feeling 
throughout  the  State.  The  Governor  imme- 
diately called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  be  convened  on  the  25th  of  April.  He  re- 
fused the  requisition  of  the  President  for  troops 
saying : 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron  : 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  the  15th  inst,  ioformiDg  me 
that  Teunessee  is  called  upon  for  two  regiments  of 
militia  for  immediate  service,  is  received. 


Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  man  for  purposes  of 
coercion,  but  50,000,  if  necessarr,  for  the  detence  of 
our  rights,  and  those  of  our  Southern  brothers. 


ISllAM  G.  HARRIS,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

At  the  same  time  an  address  was  issued  to 
the  people  of  the  State  by  some  of  her  most 
eminent  citizens,  as  Messi-s.  Neil  S.  Brown,  Rus- 
sell Houston,  E.  n.  Ewing,  0.  Johnson,  John 
Bell,  R.  J.  Meigs,  8.  D.  Morgan,  Jolin  S.  Brien, 
Andrew  Ewing,  John  H.  CfiJlender,  and  Baylie 
Peyton. 

Patriotic  as  were  their  views,  they  were  un- 
able to  stem  the  tide  of  secession  when  it  came 
in  the  flood.    They  say  : 

"  We  nnqualifiedly  disapprove  of  secession, 
both  as  a  constitutional  right,  and  as  a  remedy 
for  existing  evils;  we  equally  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  in  reference  to  the 
seceded  States.  But  while  we,  without  quali- 
fication, condemn  the  policy  of  coercion  as  cal- 
culated to  dissolve  the  Union  forever,  and  to 
dissolve  it  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  regard  it  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  State 
in  refusing  her  aid  to  the  Government  in  its 
attempt  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  the  seceded 


States,  we  do  not  think  it  her  duty,  consider* 
ing  her  position  in  the  Union,  and  in  view  of 
the  great  question  of  the  peace  of  our  distracted 
country,  to  take  sides  against  the  Government. 
Tennessee  has  wronged  no  State  or  citizen  of 
this  Union.  She  has  violated  the  rights  of  no 
State,  North  or  South.  She  has  been  loyal  to 
all,  w^here  loyalty  was  due.  She  has  not 
brought  on  this  war  by  any  act  of  hers.  She 
has  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent 
it.  She  now  stands  ready  to  do  any  thing  within 
her  reach  to  stop  it.  And  she  ought,  as  we 
think,  to  decline  ioining  either  party ;  for  in  so 
doing  they  would  at  once  terminate  her  grand 
mission  of  peace-maker  between  the  States  of 
the  South  and  the  General  Government.  Nay, 
more;  the  almost  inevitable  result  would  be 
the  transfer  of  the  war  within  her  own  borders, 
the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reconciliation,  and 
the  deluging  of  the  State  with  the  blood  of  her 
own  people." 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled for  the  third  time,  although  the  niembers 
had  been  elected  without  any  reference  to  the 
momentous  questions  now  about  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  Assembly,  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  resolution  was  ofiered : 

Hesoltedf  That  upon' the  grave  and  solemn  matters 
for  our  consideration,  submitted  by  the  Goremor's 
Message,  with  a  view  to  the  public  safety,  the  two 
Houses  of  this  Legislature  hofd  their  sessions  with 
closed  doors  whenever  a  secret  session  in  either  House 
may  be  called  for  by  five  members  of  said  House,  and 
that  the  oath  of  secrecr  be  administered  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  said  llouse. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  Ayes  42; 
noes  8. 

The  Message  of  tlie  Governor  was  -very 
strong  and  decided  in  urging  immediate  seces* 
sion.    In  it  he  said : 

"I  respectfully  recommend  the  perfecting 
of  an  ordinance  by  the  General  Assembly,  for- 
mally declaring  the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  of  the  Federal  Dnion,  renouncing  its 
authority,  and  reassuming  each  and  every  func- 
tion belonging  to  a  separate  sovereignty ;  and 
that  said  ordinance,  when  it  shall  have  been 
thus  perfected  by  the  Legislature,  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  to  be  by  them  adopted  or  re- 
jected. 

'*  When  the  people  of  the  State  shall  formally 
declare  their  connection  with  the  remaining 
States  of  the  Union  dissolved,  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  expediency,  I  might  almost  say 
of  unavoidable  political  necessity,  that  we  shall 
at  the  same  time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be, 
connect  ourselves  with  those  with  whom  a  com- 
mon interest,  a  common  sympathy,  and  a  com- 
mon destiny  identify  us,  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

*'I  therefore  further  recommend  that  you 
perfect  an  ordinance  with  a  view  to  our  admis- 
sion as  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
(which,  it  is  evident,  must  soon  embrace  the 
entire  slaveholding  States  of  the  South,)  to  be 
submitted  in  like  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time,  but  separately,  for  adoption  or  rejection 
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by  the  people,  bo  that  they  may  have  the  op- 
portanity  to  approve  tbe  fonner  and  reject  the 
latter,  or  adopt  both,  as  m  their  wisdom  may 
seem  most  consistent  with  the  future  welfare 
of  the  State.  However  fully  satisfied  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislature  may  be  as  to  the  ardent 
necessity  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  both  these 
propositions,  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  the  am- 
plest means  for  fair  and  full  expression  of  th« 
popular  will." 

The  Governor  next  proceeded  to  argue  that, 
at  the  opening  of  a  revolution  so  imminent,  he 
could  see  no  propriety  for  encumbering  the 
people  of  the  State  with  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  do  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  enable  them  to  do  directly  for 
themselves.  Since  it  is  only  the  voice  of  the 
people  that  is  to  be  heai-d,  there  was  no  reason, 
he  thouffht,  why  they  might  not  as  readily  and 
effectively  express  themselves  upon  an  ordi- 
nance f ranted  and  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Legislature  as  if  submitted  to  them  by  a  con- 
vention. In  case,  however,  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  that  a  convention  "  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  "  should  be  called  by 
the  Legislature,  he  admitted  that  a  greater 
degree  of  harmony  and  unanimity  toight  be 
thereby  effected. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  com- 
missioner from  the  Confederate  States,  ap- 
peared before  the  Legislature  and  made  an  ad- 
dress. He  said  his  object  was  to  establish  a 
temporary  alliance  between  Tennessee  and  the 
Confederate  States,  to  continue  until  Tennessee 
should  decide  for  or  against  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  Government,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  regarded 
the  issue  now  pending  between  the  North  and 
the  South  something  more  than  a  mere  right  to 
hold  slaves.  It  was  a  question  of  constitutional 
liberty,  involving  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
South  to  govern  themselves.  **  We  have  said 
that  we  will  not  be  governed  by  the  abolition 
North,  the  abolition  North  says  we  shall,"  and 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  there  was  not  a 
true-hearted  man  in  the  South  but  would 
rather  die  than  submit.  He  repudiated  the 
idea  of  settling  the  pending  questions  between 
the  North  and  South  by  reconstruction  "by 
going  back  to  our  enemies."  He  regarded  the 
Southern  syftem  of  government  established  at 
Montgomery,  and  based  upon  slavery,  as  the 
only  permanent  form  which  could  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

A  letter  from  Neil  S.  Brown,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  appeared  at  this  time,  in 
which  he  said : 

"I  have  hoped  obstinately  against  such  an 
alternative,  but  the  conviction  !s  forced  upon 
my  mind  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  the 
whole  North,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  South. 

"The  clouds  are  gathering  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  signs  now  are,  that  the  Border 
States  are  to  be  the  battle-ground.     In  this 


view,  the  first  duty  is  to  arm  at  once ;  and  to 
talk  of  keeping  out  of  such  a  contest,  if  it 
comes,  is  simply  idle." 

Another,  from  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  afterwards  a 
commander  in  the  Confederate  army,  saying : 

"  We  are  involved  in  war  and  no  mistake, 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  South- 
ern States.  It  cannot  be  done.  But  we  must 
have  unity,  energy,  and  action,  to  save  our- 
selves. Let  us  drop  party  and  party  names. 
Let  us  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  our 
fathers  in  arms.  We  must  not^  cannot  stand 
neutral,  and  see  our  Southern  brothers  butch- 
ered." 

On  the  29th  of  April  (Governor  Harris  had 
ordered  to  be  seized  sixty-six  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  Tennessee  bonds  and  five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
which  were  in  possession  of  the  collector  at 
Nashville.    He  said : 

"  This  seizure  was  conditional ;  the  property 
was  to  be  held  in  trust  until  the  Government 
restored  the  property  of  the  State  and  its  citi- 
zens involved  in  the  seizure  of  the  steamer 
Hillman  by  troops  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  steamer  Hillman  was  seized  at  Cairo  by 
the  Illinois  troops,  because  she  was  laden  with 
munitions  and  other  articles  contraband  of  war. 
The  boat,  and  property  not  contraband,  was 
subsequently  surrendered  to  the  owners. 

The  Legislature  in  secret  session,  immediately 
on  the  1st  of  May,  passed  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  Governor  to  enter  into  a  military 
league  with  the  Confederate  States,  subjecting 
"  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  "  to  the 
control  of  the  Confederate  States.  Acting  upon 
this  authority,  the  Governor  immediately  ap- 
pointed Gustavus  A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W. 
Totten,  and  Washington  Barrow,  as  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose.  On  the  7th  of  May 
he  sent  a  Message  to  the  Legislature,  stating 
that  he  had  appointed  the  said  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  &o.,  as  follows : 

To  enter  into  a  military  league  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
such  other  slarebolding  States  as  may  wish  to  enter 
into  it;  having  in  view  tbe  protection  and  defence  of 
tbe  entire  South  against  the  war  that  is  how  being 
carried  on  against  iL 

The  said  commissioners  met  the  Hon.  Heni^  W. 
Hilliard,  the  accredited  representative  of  theConleder- 
ate  States,  at  Nashville  on  this  day,  and  have  agreed 
upon  and  executed  a  military  league  between  tbe  State 
01  Tennessee  and  tbe  Confederate  Sta'es  of  America, 
subject,  however,  to  the  ratification  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, one  of  the  duplicate  originals  of  which  1  here- 
with transmit  for  your  ratification  or  rejection.  For 
many  cogent  and  obvious  reasons,  unnecessary  to  be 
rehearsed  to  you,  1  respectfully  recommend  the  ratifici^ 
tion  of  this  league  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  convention  was  as  follows : 

Convention  hetwem  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Confederate  Stales  qf  America, 
The  State  of  Tennessee,  looking  to  a  speedy  admis- 
sion into  the  Confederacy,  established  by  the'  Confed- 
erate States  of  America, 'in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution for  tbe  provisional  government  of  said  States, 
enters  into  the  following  temporary  convention,  agree- 
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meni,  and  militoiT  league  with  the  Confederate  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  presaing  exigencies  aitect- 
ing  the  common  rights,  interests,  and  safety  of  said 
States,  and  said  Confederacy. 

1st.  Until  the  said  State  shall  become  a  meraber  of 
said  Confederacy,  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
both  powers,  the  whole  miTitary  force  and  military 
operations,  otfensive  and  defensive,  of  said  State,  in  the 
impending  conflict  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
under  the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  basis,  prin- 
ciples and  footing,  as  if  said  State  were  now  and  during 
the  interval  a  member  of  the  said  Confederacy— said 
forces,  together  with  those  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  be  employed  for  the  common  defence. 

2d.  The  State  of  Tennessee  will,  upon  becoming  a 
member  of  said  Confederacy,  under  the  permanent 
Constitution  of  said  Confederate  States,  if  the  same 
shall  occur,  turn  over  to  said  Confederate  States  all  the 
public  property,  naval  stores  and  munitions  of  war, 
of  which  she  may  then  be  in  possession,  acquired  from 
the  United  States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Confederacy  have 
done  in  like  cases. 

8d.  Whatever  expenditures  of  money,  if  any,  the 
said  State  of  Tennessee  shall  make  before  she  becomes 
a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  shall  be  met  and  pro- 
Ttded  for  by  the  Confederate  States. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate,  on  the  adoption  of 
this  treaty,  was  14  to  6— absent  or  not  voting, 
4 ;  in  the  House,  42  to  15 — absent  or  not  vot- 
ing, 18. 

Meanwliile,  the  Legislature  had  not  been 
idle.  On  the  6th  of  May  it  passed  an  ordinance 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  first  section  provided 
that  the  Governor  diould,  by  proclamation,  re- 
quire the  respective  officers  in  each  county  to 
hold  the  polls  open  in  their  several  precincts 
on  the  8th  day  of  June  ensuing.  The  second 
section  provided  that  the  following  declaration 
should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
voters  for  their  ratification  or  rejection : 

DiclctrcUion  of  Independence  and  Ordinance  dieeolving 

the  Federal  relatione  beUffeen  the  State  of  TeTUieeeee 

and  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

1st.  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  waiv- 
ing an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  secession,  but  asserting  the  right  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  our  form 
of  €k>vernment  in  such  manner  as  we  think  jiroper,  do 
ordain  an^  declare  that  all  the  laws  and  ordmances  by 
which  the  State  of  Tennessee  became  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are 
hereby  abrogated  and  annnlled,  and  that  all  obliga- 
tions on  our  part  be  withdrawn  therefrom ;  and  we 
do  hereby  resume  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  powers 
which  by  any  of  said  laws  and  ordinances  were  con* 
reved  to' the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  ab- 
solve ourselves  from  all  the  obligations,  restraints, 
and  duties  incurred  thereto ;  and  do  hereby  henceforth 
become  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State. 

2d.  We  furthermore  declare  and  ordain,  that  Article 
10,  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  which  requires  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  Uike 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  abrogated  and  an- 
nulled, and  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  making  citizenship  of  the  United  States  a 
qualification  for  office,  and  recognizing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  the  supreme  Taw  of  this  State, 
are  in  like  manner  abrogated  and  annulled. 

Sd.  We  furthermore  oraain  and  declare  that  all  rights 


acquired  and  yested  under  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States,  or  under  anv  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof,  or  under  any  laws  of 'tnis  State, 
and  not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance,  shall  remain 
in  force  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  this  ordinance 
had  not  been  passed. 

The  third  section  provided  that  the  election 
should  be  by  ballot,  and  that  those  voting  for 
the  declaration  and  ordinance  should  have  on 
their  ballots  the  word  ^*  Separation,^'  and  those 
voting  against  it  should  have  on  their  ballots 
the  words  "  No  separation ; "  the  returns  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  24th 
of  June,  and  if  a  majority  of  votes  were  given 
for  separation,  the  Governor  was  required  im- 
mediately to  issue  his  proclamation  declaring 
"  all  connection  by  the  btate  of  Tennessee  with 
Federal  Union  dissolved,  and  that  Tennessee  is 
a  free,  independent  Government,  free  from  all 
obligations  to,  or  connection  with  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  fourth  section  authorized  all  volunteers 
to  vote,  wherever  they  may  be  in  active  ser- 
vice. 

By  the  fifth  section  it  was  provided  that,  un- 
der the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
election  above  ordered,  the  following  ordinance 
should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote : 
An  Ordinance  for  the  adoption  of  the  GonslUution  of 

the  Provieional  Government  <f  the  Confederate  Statee 

of  America, 

We,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  solemnly  impressed  by 
the  perils  which  surround  us,  do  hereby  adopt  and 
ratif^  the  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  (Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ordained  and 
established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1861,  to  be  in  force  during  the  existence 
thereof,  or  until  such  time  as  we  may  supersede  it,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  Constitution. 

The  sixth  section  provided  that  all  voters  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  Provisional  Constitution, 
and  thereby  securing  to  Tennessee  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  deliberations  and  councils  of 
the  Confederate  States,  should  have  written  or 
printed  on  their  ballots  the  word  "  Represent- 
ation ; "  opposed,  the  words  "  No  Representa- 
tion." 

The  seventh  section  provides  for  an  election 
af  delegates  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in  ease 
the  Provisional  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
vote  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
Senate  was — yeas  20,  nays  4 ;  in  the  Hoose, 
yeas  46,  nays  21.  * 

By  this  act,  provision  was  made  to  submit  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  a  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," whereby  they  were  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Union,  and  adopt  the  Confed- 
erate States  Constitution,  and  abrogate  that 
part  of  their  own  Constitution  which  required 
every  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  it,  or  any  law  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  before  entering  on  the  duties 
thereof,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States ; 
and  requiring  each  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  before  proceeding  to 
business,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Qovl- 
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stitntion  of  the  State  and  of  the  ifnited  States. 
(ConstitatioD  of  Tennessee,  art.  x.,  Bections  1, 2.) 

By  anotlier  act  the  (Jovernor  was  required 
to  raise,  organize,  and  equip,  a  provittional  force 
of  yolunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  to 
<x>o8ist  of  55,000  men ;  25,000  of  whom,  or  any 
less  number  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  ser- 
Tice,  were  to  be  fitted  for  tlie  field,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  march  at  short  no- 
tice. It  authorized  the  (Tovernor,  should  it  be- 
come necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  to 
*^  call  out  the  whole  available  military  strength 
of  the  State,"  and  to  determine  when  this  force 
should  serve,  and  direct  it  accordingly.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  military  organiza- 
tion, the  Governor  was  authorized  *'  to  issue 
and  dispose  of  $5,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
State,"  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $100, 
or  greater  than  $1,000,  to  run  ten  years,  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 

Thus  provided  with  a  semblance  of  author- 
ity, the  Governor  hastened  the  organization  of 
the  provisional  force  of  25,000  men,  and  before 
the  day  of  the  election,  June  8,  1861,  he  had 
most  of  it  on  foot,  and  dbtributed  in  camps 
around  Nashville  and  elsewhere,  armed  and 
equipped,  so  far  as  it  could  be,  with  the  rauni- 
tiouH  of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the 
State,  and  with  such  as  could  be  obtained  from 
the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  which 
they  were  brought  by  Gen.  Zollicoffer.  Thus, 
on  the  morning  of  the  election,  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  went 
to  the  polls  conscious  that  they  were  no  longer 
a  free  people ;  knowing  that  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Departments  of  the  State,  with  its 
Treasury  in  their  hands,  and  with  all  the  arms 
of  the  State  in  their  possession,  and  with  a  for- 
midable army  in  their  pay,  had  joined  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  their  Government,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  reverse 
their  vote  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  to  ratify 
what  their  self-constituted  masters  had  already 
accomplished.  Even  by  voting  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  by  refusing 
to  absolve  their  officers  from  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
declining  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  they  could  not  free  themselves 
from  the  military  incubus  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  election  showed 
an  apparent  majority  of  57,667  for  secession.  It 
must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  this  ma- 
jority was  real;  for  the  men  who  could  so 
wantonly  contemn  the  obligations  of  the  law 
as  to  resort  to  the  measures  above  detailed, 
could  not  escape  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
filled  the  ballot-box  with  spurious  votes. 

By  such  means  was  Tennessee  carried  over 
to  the  Confederate  States^  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  means  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  semblance  of  regard,  among  the 
actors,  for  oaths  or  for  the  observance  of  the 
most  solemn  obligations  of  legal  and  constitu- 


tional duty.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ordains  tliat  ^^  no  State  shall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; "  nor, 
"  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  admit  of  no  delav ; "  and  that  "  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shaU 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  tlie  contrary  notwith- 
standing." The  State  Constitution,  as  above 
stated,  required  every  Tennessee  official  person, 
before  assuming  his  office,  *'  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  State  declaration  of  rights  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  explicitly  admits  that  the  people  of 
the  State  themselves  have  tlie  right  ot  exercis- 
ing sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  soil  over  the 
territory  of  the  State,  only  "  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Moreover,  the  State  Constitution, 
enumerating  the  powers  of  the  Governor,  or- 
dains that  he  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  State,  and  of  the  mi- 
litia, except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  which  case,  by 
the  national  Constitution,  "  the  President  shaU 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States."  Finally,  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  provides  a  metiod  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  General  Assembly,  during 
its  period  of  existence,  can  only  propose  an 
amendment,  which  it  must  cause  to  be  entered 
on  its  journals,  with  the  ayes  and  noes  thereon. 
This  proposal  must  be  referred  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  makes  it,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly next  chosen,  first  causing  it  to  be  pub- 
lished six  months  before  such  choice.  If  the 
proposal  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  of  such  second 
General  Assembly,  then  that  body  shall  sub- 
mit tlie  proposal  to  the  people ;  and,  if  the  peo- 
ple appnive  and  ratify  the  propos*al  by  a  minor- 
ity of  all  those  who  voted  for  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  voting  for  it,  then  the  proposal 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Such  being  the  fundamental  law  of  Tennes- 
see, the  thirty-third  General  Assembly  appears 
before  the  world  as  striking  out  two  sections 
of  the  State  Constitution,  by  submitting  a  prop- 
osition to  the  people  directly  for  the  jmrpose ; 
and,  by  a  mere  resolution,  forming  a  military 
league  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  placing 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  under  the 
control  of  the  President  of  those  States ;  it  also 
appears  as  setting  aside  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  accepting  another 
Constitution  by  means  of  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee,  when  that  people  had  no  sover- 
eignty over  their  own  territory  except  in  sub-  / 
oi^ination  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States ;  it  also  raises  a  formidable  army  for  the 
express  purpose  of  joiniDg  the  Confederate 
States  in  a  war  against  the  United  States, 
when,  in  case  of  war,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  commander  of  the  army  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  States.  Such  was  the  cli- 
max of  usurpation  and  violence  which  the  se- 
cession movement  attained  in  Tennessee,  and  it 
is  too  plain  to  need  a  statement,  that  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ever  come  to  sub- 
mit to  like  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  single  State,  or  of  any  number  of 
States,  there  is  an  end  of  any  real  liberty  or 
government  in  this  country. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  resolutions  re- 
commending a  congress  of  the  officers  of  banks 
in  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  volunteer  organiza- 
tions in  tlie  State,  who  had  heretofore  drawn 
arms,  and  did  not  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  immediate  service,  to  return  them  to  the 
State  arsenal  in  Nashville.  The  object  was  to 
disarm  all  organizations  friendly  to  the  Union. 

An  act  to  stop  the  collection  of  debts  by  citi- 
zens of  Northern  States  was  also  passed,  of 
which  the  following  were  sections : 

Sec.  1.  That  no  person  in  any  non-si areholdine 
State,  or  their  agenU  or  attorneys  in  this  State,  shaU 
hare  power  to  sue  or  collect  any  moneys  owing  to  or 
any  property  claimed  by  the  citixeos  of  any  such  State 
in  Tennessee  during  hostilities  between  Tennessee  and 
the  Federal  Government 

Skc.  2.  That  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
debtors  to  pay  such  moneys  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  which  sums  shall  be  receipted  for  by  the  treas- 
urer, and  shall  be  refunded  with  interest  upon  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Meantime  Union  meetings  of  the  most  de- 
cided character  were  held  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  resolutions  adopted,  denouncing  the  action 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  progress  of  military  affairs  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  had  been  such  that  at  this 
time  there  were  established  on  the  Mississippi 
River  five  or  six  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  in- 
cluding mortars,  columbiads,  and  82  and  24- 
pounders,  commanding  the  river  from  Memphis 
to  the  Kentucky  line.  About  fifteen  thousand 
troops  were  concentrated  in  West  Tennessee 
under  Migor-General  G.  J.  Pillow,  as  command- 
er-in-chief, with  Brigadier-Generals  Ohoatham 
and  Sneed.  Eight  thousand  troops  of  all  arms 
from  Mississippi  had  passed  up  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Grand 
Junction,  on  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad, 
on  their  way  to  a  rendezvous  near  the  Kentucky 
lino,  to  act  under  M^jor-General  Clark,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  concert  with  Miyor-General  Pillow, 
of  Tennessee.  With  these  troops  were  some 
cavalry  and  two  light  batteries.  At  least  sev- 
enty-five or  one  hundred  heavy  guns  had  been 
placed  in  battery,  and  other  large  guns  were  in 
the  State  ready  for  use.  A  corps  d?armee^  un- 
der command  of  Brigadier-General  Foster,  had 
^  assembled  in  Camp  Cheatham.  General  Wil- 
liam R.  Caswell  had  assembled,  and  armed,  and 


equipped  a  corp$  ^armU  of  some  thonsand 
men,  in  East  Tennessee,  ready  to  repel  any  at- 
tack in  that  division  of  the  State. 

In  East  Tennessee  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  Union  continued  very  strong. 
On  tlie  80th  and  Slst  of  May  a  Union  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Knoxville,  which  manifested  a 
determined  spirit  This  was  shared  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Their  vote  on  the  separation  or  secession  ordi- 
nance was  almost  entirely  in  opposition.  In 
several  of  the  central  and  western  counties  a 
Union  migority  was  given ;  but  throughout  the 
State  only  a  portion  of  the  vote  was  cast 

The  Governor  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  at  this  time,  that  no 
troops  diould  cross  the  Tennessee  line  for  any 
purpose,  unless  upon  the  invitation  or  permis- 
sion of  the  latter.  This  proved  worthless  when 
the  Confederate  Government  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  move  a  force  into  Kentucky.  The  rights 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  a  sovereign  were 
not  taken  into  account 

An  adjourned  session,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Legislature,  was  held  about  June  20,  at  which 
the  Governor,  in  his  address,  brought  to  their 
notice  the  financial  condition  of  the  State.  He 
said: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1852  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  internal  improTement  State  bonds 
are  made  payable  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  pay  the  interest  accruing  at  that  point 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  I  recommend  that 
you  80  amend  the  laws  referred  to  as  to  require  the 

Sayment  at  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  NashTille,  or  at 
harleston  or  New  Orleans,  of  all  sums  which  may  be. 
come  doe  from  the  State  to  the  people  of  all  Gorero* 
ments  which  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
us,  who  are  and  were  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  bona  fide  owners  of  our  bonds,  and  that  yon 
adopt  such  policy  towards  the  owners  and  holders  of 
our  bonds  wno  are  citizens  of  States  at  war  with  as  as 
is  recognized  and  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  rega- 
lating  tneir  intercourse  as  belligerents. 

The  ordeal  through  which  the  country  is  now  pass* 
ing  necessarily  prostrates  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  deranges  the  currency  to  a  g^reater  or 
less  extent  Such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  secure  a 
uniform  currency  throughout  the  Confederate  States 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  I  therefore  submit  the 
question  ia  your  consideration  for  such  action  as,  in 
your  opinion,  the  general  welfare  demands. 

By  the secuon  of  the  act  of  the  6th  May,  1861« 

it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  issue  bonds  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  provisional  army  of  the 
State.  In  view  or  the  scarcitvof  a  circulating  medium, 
and  the  probable  difficulty  or  converting  any  consider- 
able amount  of  bonds  into  money  in  times  like  the 
present,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  vou  so  modify 
that  act  as  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes 
to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  the  amount  of  said 
bonds  I  and  that  the  same,  when  issued,  be  made  re- 
ceivable by  the  State  in  payment  of  all  taxes  or  gov- 
ernment  dues. 

Bills  were  introduced  to  suspend  the  civil 
courts  and  the  sale  of  property  under  execu- 
tion; to  prevent  any  one  from  holding  any 
Federal  office;  to  transfer  the  Hermitage  to 
the  Confederate  States  as  the  site  of  a  military 
institution;  to  send  representatives  to  \^^ 
Montgomery  Congress ;  to  clothe  the  Governor 
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with  power  to  enroll  all  free  colored  males  be- 
tween sixteen  and  fifty  for  building  fortifica- 
tions; to  repeal  all  laws  in  regard  to  bowie- 
knives  ;  and  to  suspend  the  distribution  of  the 
common  school  fund. 

On  the  17th  of  June  a  large  Union  convention 
was  held  at  Greenville,  East  Tennessee.  All  the 
counties  were  represented  except  Hhea.  It  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  A  declaration  of  grievances 
was  adopted,  which  stated  facts  showing  that 
the  right  of  free  suffrage  had  been  obstructed 
by  a  disunion  government ;  that  the  people  had 
been  subjected  to  insults,  their  flags  fired  upon 
and  torn  down,  their  houses  rudely  entered,  their 
families  insulted,  their  women  and  children  shot 
by  a  merciless  soldiery,  and  their  citizens  robbed 
and  assassinated;  and  that,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  they  resolved  that  the  action  of  the  State 
Legislature,  in  passing  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  in  forming  a  military  league  with 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  was  unconstitution- 
al, and  not  binding  upon  loyal  citizens.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  a  conflict  with  their  brethren,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial, asking  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  may  form  a  sepa- 
rate government.  The  aggregate  votes  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  State  were  then  an- 
nounced to  be  as  follows  on  the  ordinance  of 
separation : 

For  Separation.    No  Separation, 

East  Tennessee 14,780  82,923 

Middle  Tennessee 58,265  8,198 

West  Tennessee 29,127  6,117 

Military  Cwnps.... 2,741  

104,918  47,288 

47,288 

Majority 57,675 

The  commanding  general,  Pillow,  of  the 
State  forces,  issued,  on  the  21st  of  June,  an  or- 
der confiscating,  under  the  State  law,  the  stock 
and  claims  of  non-residents  belonging  to  the 
Northern  States : 

"  All  merchants,  brokers,  and  other  persons 
owing  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
all  banks  in  the  State  having  on  deposit  bal- 
ances, or  on  hand  balances  of  specie,  bills  of 
exchange,  notes,  or  other  funds,  or  causes  in 
action  for  collection,  and  belonging  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Tennessee,  are,  by  a  law  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  by  the  laws  of 
war,  due  to  the  State,  and  are  hereby  declared 
seized  and  sequestered,  in  reprisal  for  illegal 
siezures  by  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
North." 

A  report  of  assets  was  ordered  to  be  made  to 
the  adjutant-generaPs  office. 

On  the  6th  July,  the  Legislature  adjourned. 
It  passed  the  bill  exempting  State  bonds  for 
military  purposes  from  taxation.  Another  act 
authorized  the  Governor  to  issue  treasury  notes 
for  three  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  denomination 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ^ve  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  interest  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent.,  the  same  to  be  receivable  as  cur- 


rency. An  act  was  also  passed  to  make  the 
treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate  States  bank- 
able in  Tennessee. 

The  first  day  of  August  was  fixed  for  the 
State  election,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  Legislature,  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
general  election,  the  people  were  to  vote  for  op 
against  the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Confederate  troops  were  sent  at  the  earliest 
moment  to  take  possession  of  the  three  gaps  in 
the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  known  as  the 
Fentress,  "Wheeler,  and  Cumberland.  Cleveland 
was  also  declared  a  military  station.  The  mails 
of  the  United  States  were,  by  order  of  the 
proper  department,  continued  in  twenty-six  of 
the  counties  of  East  Tennessee  at  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  Union  feeling  which  was 
manifested. 

They  were  as  follows:  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne, 
Cocke,  Grainger,  Green,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Hawkins,  Johnson,  Knox,  Marion,  McMuir, 
Mei^  Monroe,  Morgan,  Polk,  KLea,  Sevier, 
Sullivan,  and  Washington. 

On  the  other  side  every  effort  was  made  to 
procure  arms.  The  Governor  sent  instructions 
to  the  clerks  of  all  the  county  courts,  request- 
ing them  to  issue  to  each  constable  in  their  re- 
spective counties  an  order  requiring  him  to 
make  diligent  inquiry  at  each  house  in  his  civil 
district  for  all  muskets,  bayonets,  rifles,  swords, 
and  pistols  belonging  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
to  take  them  into  possession,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  clerks. 

A  reward  of  one  dollar  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
constable  for  each  musket  and  bayonet  or  rifie, 
and  of  fifty  cents  for  each  sword  or  pistol  thus 
reclaimed. 

The  arms  thus  obtained  were  to  be  forward- 
ed, at  public  expense,  to  the  military  author- 
ities at  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Memphis,  as 
might  be  most  convenient,  and  information  sent 
to  the  military  and  financial  board  at  Nashville, 
of  the  result. 

Stringent  measures  were  adopted  with  the 
Union  people  of  East  Tennessee.  Many,  upon 
bare  suspicion,  were  arrested  and  taken  prison- 
ers, insulted,  abused,  and  carried  into  camps, 
there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Confederate  mob 
thought  proper.  Squads  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  scouring  over  the  country,  offering  the 
people,  male  and  female,  every  indignity  that 
ruflSan  bands  are  capable  of;  destroying  crops 
and  substance  without  regard  to  the  condition 
or  circumstances  of  the  persons ;  pasturing  their 
horses  in  corn-fields,  wasting  hay-stacks,  taking 
provisions  of  every  description  without  regard 
to  quantity,  not  even  asking  the  price  or  ten- 
'dering  an  equivalent  therefor  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

Nashville  was  put  under  martial  law.  Pass- 
ports were  required,  and  all  baggage  was  ex- 
amined imder  directions  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety. 
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Meanwhile,  soldiers  firom  East  Tennessee 
found  their  way  to  the  camps  in  Kentucky. 
The  first  regiment  which  came  was  composed 
of  men  who  had  been  drivea  from  their  homes 
for  their  Union  sentiments.  Thej  were  de- 
scribed in  the  following  terms : 

**  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  men 
of  religions  instinct  and  habit:^  ^^^  ^^^  &  night 
passes  without  the  voice  of  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer  being  heard  in  the  Tennessee  camps. 
These  earnest  and  devoted  men,  far  from 
their  families  and  homes,  which  are  left  to  be 
desolated  by  ruthless  hands,  are  yet  firm  and 
undaunted  amid  the  calamity  which  has  over- 
taken them.  Their  trust  is  in  God  and  their 
own  strong  arms.  A  large  proportion  are 
young,  unmarried  men;  buf  there  are  many 
heads  of  families  and  representatives  of  large 
landed  estates.  Some  of  the  privates  in  the 
ranks,  who  have  abandoned  all  they  possessed 
rather  than  submit,  are  worth  from  $30,000  to 
$40,000  each.  Some  of  the  young  men  are 
willing  to  remain  and  assist  in  defending  Ken- 
tucky, or  serving  anywhere  that  the  Cfovem- 
ment  may  call  them.  But  tlie  great  minority 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  going  back  fully 
armed  for  the  redemption  of  East  Tennessee." 

The  act,  forbidding  payment  to  be  made  by 
citizens  of  Tennessee  to  Northern  creditors,  did 
not  operate  so  favorably  for  the  debtors  as  they 
had  anticipated.  They  were  ordered  to  pay  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  Confederate  States.  In  Nashville  the 
merchants  asked  of  the  Government  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  these  amounts  in  good  paper  of 
their  "  country  customers." 

The  military  efforts  of  the  State  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Governor,  in  a  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  with  much  detail. 

Tennessee  had  no  military  organization,  and 
was  almo:^t  destitute  of  arms.  Iler  Executive 
had  no  authority  to  raise  troops  or  procure 
arms  until  the  act  of  the  6th  of  May,  and  yet, 
within  less  than  two  monUts  from  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  Governor  says  thirty  thousand 
volunteers  were  organized  and  thrown  into  the 
field.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  services  of  a  large  number 
tendered  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  provisional  army  of  the 
State,  a  number  of  regiments  were  raised  for 
Confederate  service,  making  in  the  aggregate 
thirty-eight  infantry  regiments,  seven  cavalry 
battalions,  and  sixteen  artillery  companies, 
which  Tennessee  had  sent  to  sustain  the  Con- 
federacy. To  overcome  the  want  of  arms  and 
ammunition  out  off  by  the  blockade  and  lack 
of  access  to  Northern  markets,  an  armory  was 
established  at  Nashville,  and  the  State  had  for 
some  time  been  receiving  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  army  guns  per  week.  Cannon,  also, 
were  cast  in  the  State,  and  one  percussion  cap 
factory  in  Tennessee  had  already  furnished 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  caps,  and  produced 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  day.  The  State 
had  also  made  liberal  advances  to  manufacturers 


of  powder,  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
machinery  to  the  highest  degree  of  efiiciency. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  within  six 
months  from  the  first  of  May  by  Tennessee,  and 
while  the  State  was  far  from  being  a  unit  in 
support  of  the  Confederacy.  The  facts  might 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  what  the  Confederate 
States  had  done  to  sever  the  Union  by  force  of 
arms. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  to  authorize  tax  collectors  and  other 
revenue  officers  to  receive  treasury  notes  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  payment  of  taxes; 
also,  an  act  to  abolish  the  Courts  of  Chancery. 

As  the  year  approached  it>s  close,  the  storm 
was  rapidly  gathering  which  was  soon  to  burst 
over  the  State,  and  no  one  was  more  quick  to 
foresee  its  coming  than  Governor  Barns.  On 
the  12th  of  November  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

Kashvillb,  November  12, 1861. 

The  State  must,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  its  resources 
■hall,  be  defended.  Threatened  with  invasion,  al!  good 
ciUzeus  vrill  regard  it  aa  a  patriotic  duty  to  make  any 
reasonable  sacnfice  to  repel  the  invaders.  Regiments 
are  now  in  camp  and  organized,  while  others  are  re^dj 
to  organize,  but  for  want  of  arms  are  not  prepared  to 
take  the  field. 

Prompted  by  the  noblest  impulses  of  patriotism, 
these  men  are  ready  to  take  the  field  to  defend  roar 
homes,  and  to  prevent  the  theatre  of  this  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive war  bemff  brought  within  our  borders.  They 
appeal  to  ^on,  wno  quietly  remain  at  home,  to  place 
arms  in  their  hands,  that  they  may  give  you  protection 
and  securitv. 

If  you  fail  to  respond  to  this  appeal,  I  shall  be  com- 

riUed  by  the  sternest  convictions  of  duty,  charged  as 
am  with  the  responsibility  of  sedng  that  the  State  is 
defended,  to  disbaud  these  regiments  of  brave  soldiers, 
and  call  you  who  have  arms  into  the  service  aa 
militia. 

I  earnestly  entreat  that  the  people  will  brins  forward 
and  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  or  to  such  other  agents  as  1  may 
send  to  the  various  counties,  every  effective  double 
barrel  shot-gun  and  sporting  rifle  which  they  may  have, 
to  be  immediately  shipped  to  the  arsenal  at  Nashville, 
Knozville,  or  Memphis,  where  the  same  will  be  valued 
by  a  competent  ordnance  officer,  and  the  value  paid  to 
the  owner  by  the  Confederate  Government. 

I  urge  you  to  give  me  your  aid  in  the  important 
work  of  arming  our  troops,  with  which  we  can  repel 
the  invaders ;  but  if  you  refuse,  prepare  to  take  the 
field,  for  I  am  resolved  to  exhaust  all  resoaroes,  be- 
fore the  foot  of  the  invader  shall  pollute  the  soil  of 
Tennessee.     Respectfully, 

ISHAM  G.  HARRIS. 

At  this  time,  the  Confederate  Government, 
through  Gen.  A.  8.  Johnston,  made  a  requisi- 
tion upon  the  8tate  for  thirty  thousand  troops 
for  immediate  active  service.  The  Governor 
accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
that  number  of  troops.  He  urged  upon  all  who 
might  be  able  to  do  so  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  most  effective  arms  the  country 
afforded,  such  as  the  Tennessee  rifle,  the  double 
and  single  shot-gun.  lliese  arms  would  be  re- 
placed by  furnishing  the  troops  with  tiie  regu- 
lar army  gun  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  issued  bj 
the  Gk>Yernor : 
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Nashvtllb,  Tenn.,  Nov,  19, 1861. 
To  the  officers  in  command  of  th$  Militia  of  the  Stats 

of  TsTbMssu  in  ths  Sscond,    2%ird,  and   Fourth 

bicmons  : 

The  danger  of  iDTasion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
forces  is  imminent  This  invasion  threatens  the  quiet 
and  security  of  your  homes,  and  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  sacred  riffbts  of  person  and  property.  The 
warning  example  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky 
bids  yOu,  if  you  would  preserve  your  firesides,  your 
homes,  and  the  sanctity  of  your  wives  and  daughters, 
to  meet  the  despotic  invader  and  his  minions  at  the 
threshold  of  your  State  and  drive  him  back.  Let  the 
soil  of  Tennessee  be  preserved  from  his  unhallowed 
touch,  and  let  him  know  that  in  defence  of  our  liberties 
and  our  altars  every  Tennessean  is  ready  to  yield  up 
his  life.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  commanding  the  forces 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  this  department,  in  view 
of  the  threatened  danger,  has  called  unon  me  to  send 
to  the  field  such  force  as  can  be  armed  by  the  State. 

In  obedience  to  which  requisition,  ana  to  repel  the 
invader,  thirty  thousand  of  the  militia  of  this  State  are 
hereby  called  into  the  field. 

Officers  in  command  of  the  militia  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  divisions  will  bold  their  commands 
in  readiness  to  receive  marching  orders  by  the  Soth 
inst.,  unless,  in  the  mean  time,  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  shall  have  tendered  their  services  to  fill  this 
requisition. 

special  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  militia,  ap» 
portioning  this  requisition  among  the  different  brigades 
of  said  divisions,  will  be  immediately  forwarded,  ac- 
companied with  such  instructions  and  directions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  movement  of  troops  to  the 
places  of  rendezvous. 

In  the  mean  time,  captains  will  direct  their  companies 
to  parade  on  some  given  day,  with  whatever  arms  they 
may  have,  and  they  will  take  all  other  proper  and 
legal  steps  to  possess  the  arms  within  the  bounds  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  immediately  report  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  their  reeiments  the  number 
of  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  weU  as  the  strength  of 
their  companies. 

Meanwhile  Federal  troops  from  the  Dorth- 
western  States  were  steadily  pouring  into  the 
camp  at  Cairo,  which  was  well  known  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  consternation  began  to  prevail. 
In  East  Tennessee  the  Union  men  were  strong 
in  numbers,  and  now  began  to  take  courage. 
On  the  day  for  the  election  of  President  Davis 
under  the  permanent  Constitution  a  very  small 
vote  was  polled  in  that  part  of  the  State.  In 
Roane  County,  which  usually  gave  two  thou- 
sand votes,  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
were  polled.  In  Knox  County  the  submission 
candidate  for  the  Confederate  Congress  received 
only  eighty  votes,  where  the  Union  men  num- 
hered  over  three  thousand. 

Aniaaotod  by  these  encouraging  indications, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  embarrass  the  Con- 
federate Government  by  burning  the  bridges 
on  the  great  line  of  railroad  connecting  the 
Southwest  with  Virginia.  In  one  week  five 
hridges  were  burned  in  Ea.st  Tennessee,  to  im- 
pede the  movements  of  Confederate  troops,  as 
follows:  bridge  over  the  Hiawasse  River  at 
Charleston,  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
Railroad  ;  bridge  over  Lick  Creek,  on  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad ;  bridge  over 
the  Holston  River  at  Union,  on  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  Railroad ;  two  small  bridges 
on  the  Chickamanga  Creek,  on  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad.     The  telegraph  wires 


were  cut  at  various  places  between  Enoxville 
and  Chattanooga^  and  Enoxville  and  Bristol. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  about  $50,000, 
but  the  interruption  of  the  trains  was  the  most 
serious  consequence. 

On  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Enoxville  to  Bristol,  a  dis- 
tance of  130i  miles,  aU  in  East  Tennessee,  there 
are  2,401  feet  of  trestle  work ;  11  truss  bridges 
of  a  joint  length  of  2,815  feet,  equal  to  an  aver- 
age length  of  256  feet ;  4  arch  bridges  of  a 
joint  length  of  346  feet ;  and  40  stringer  bridges 
of  a  joint  length  of  988  feet.  Here  are  6,499 
feet,  almost  1^  mile  of  wooden  struotures, 
which  are  perishable  by  fire.  And  as  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  is  a  link  in 
the  great  southern  route  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Mississippi,  the  destruction  of  its  bridges 
would  necessarily  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Con- 
federate strength  in  Virginia.  Most  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, and  the  work  of  destruction  ceased. 
{See  CoNFBDESATB  States,  page  158.) 

The  representatives  of  Tennessee  in  the  Con- 
federate Congress  were  Gustavus  A.  Henry 
and  Landon  0.  Haynes,  8enatt>rs;  and  D.  M. 
Currin,  J.  D.  0.  Atkins,  H.  K  Foster,  Thomas 
Menees,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  M.  P.  Gentry,  W.  G. 
Swann,  W.  H.  Tibba,  E.  L.  Gardner,  and  J.  T. 
Heiskell,  representatives. 

TERRITORIES.  The  territories  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  originally  of  yery 
vague  extent,  under  the  grants  to  the  colonies, 
have  gradually  been  consolidated  by  treaties 
.  until  they  extend  across  the  continent,  having  an 
Atlantic  coast  line  of  1,900  miles.  The  Gulf 
coast  has  a  line  of  1,600  miles  from  the  Florida 
capes  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Pacific  coast 
line  is  1,620  miles,  including  California,  Oregon, 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  area  of  this  vast 
territory  is  2,059,628  square  miles,  or  1,818,- 
156,720  acres.  A  large  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory was  acquired  by  various  treaties;  with 
Great  Britain  in  1788,  1842,  and  1846 ;  with 
Spain  in  1795  and  in  1819;  with  France  in 
1808:  with  Mexico  in  1848.  The  area  an- 
nexed by  this  last  treaty  is  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  all  possessed  before  by  the  United 
States.  This  vast  region  has  been  very  rapidly 
surveyed  and  organized  into  separate  terri- 
tories, or  admitted  as  States  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  the  year  1861  Eansas  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State;  three  new  territories,  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  and  Dakotah,  were  created; 
and  two,  Arizona  and  Chippewa,  were  nearly 
ready  for  organization.  The  Territory  of  Da- 
kotah was  formed  out  of  what  was  Minnesota 
Territory,  52,454,400  acres,  and  156,762,880  of 
what  was  formerly  the  northern  part  of  Ne- 
braska. It  contains,  therefore,  209,217,280 
acres,  or  326,902  square  miles,  and  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  territories.  There  were  sur- 
veyed during  the  year,  60,689  acres.  Its 
boundary  on  the  north  is  the  international  line 
of  49°  north  latitude ;  east,  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota ;  south,  the  Missouri  River,  the 
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Running  Waters,  and  the  Turtle  Hill  River  fol- 
lowing this  last  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
form  the  western  bonndary.  The  Indian  title 
is  extinguished  to  14,000,000  acres,  and  a  land 
office  opened  at  Yankton.  The  territory  is 
drained  by  tiie  Missouri  River  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North  emptying 
into  Hudson  Bay  ;  possessing,  for  the  most  part, 
a  fine  healthy  climate  and  good  soil;  it  was 
first  settled  on  the  north  by  emigrants  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Oi»mpany,  and  is 
now  peopled  from  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  Capital,  Yakiton.  The  population  in 
1860  was  4,839  whites,  and  a  large  number  of 
Indians  of  different  tribes.  In  this  territory 
the  buffalo  and  other  wild  auimals  are  found 
in  great  abundance. 

The  Colorado  Territory  was  organized  by 
act  of  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1861.  It  was  formed 
of  47,657,600  acres,  formerly  included  in  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  Kansas,  and  10,262,400 
acres  in  that  of  Nebraska,  and  8,960,000  acres 
formerly  in  New  Mexican  territory ;  making  an 
area  of  66,880,000  acres,  or  104,600  square  miles. 
By  a  treaty  with  the  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
made  Feb.  1861,  but  not  yet  ratified,  about  one 
third  of  the  area  of  Colorado  situated  north  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  east  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  min- 
ing attractions  of  Pikers  Peak,  included  in  the 
territory,  had  produced  numerous  settlements 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  May.  1861,  the  land  office  was  opened 
at  Denver  City,  and  surveys  were  commenced. 
The  name  Idahoe,  or  ^^  Gem  of  the  Mountains,^' 
was  originally  proposed  for  the  territory,  from 
reference  to  Pike's  Peak.  The  boundaries  of  the 
territory  are:  north,  the  41st  degree  N.  lat.; 
south,  87th  degree  N.  lat. ;  east,  25th  meridian 
of  longitude ;  west,  82d  meridian  of  longitude. 
The  population  of  the  territory  in  1860  was 
84,197,  together  with  many  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  the  soil  fertile. 
It  is  remarkable  as  a  grazing  country.  The 
timber  in  the  mountains  is  plentiful,  and  coal 
and  other  minerals  very  abundant,  including 
gold  and  silver. 

ITie  Nevada  Territory,  organized  March  2, 
1861,  is  mostly  conspicuous  for  the  possession 
of  the  famous  Washoe  silver  mines.  Its  bound- 
aries are :  north,  the  42d  degree  of  latitude ; 
east,  the  89th  meridian  of  longitude;  south. 
New  Mexico ;  west,  the  dividing  ridge  separating 
the  waters  of  Carson's  Valley  from  those  that 
flow  into  the  Pacific.  This  area  embraces  64,- 
550  square  miles,  or  41,312,000  acres,  formerly 
a  portion  of  Utah,  and  includes  a  strip  of  about 
10,000  square  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of 
California,  if  that  State  consents.  The  surveyor 
opened  his  office  in  Carson  City.  Some  surveys 
had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  Utah, 
and  some  depredations  were  made  by  persons 
claiming  under  those  surveys.  The  Washoe 
valley  is  15  miles  long  by  6  wide,  and  contains 
numerous  settlers.  The  surveyor-general  re- 
ports the  population  in  1861  at  17,000,  mostly 


in  the  mining  regions,  the  resources  of  which 
are  being  very  rapidly  developed.  The  supply 
of  silver  from  Washoe  at  the  United  States 
mint  was  in  1861  $213,420. 

The  projected  Territory  of  Arizona  may  em- 
brace all  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico 
east  of  the  Colorado  and  its  affluent,  the  Virgin 
River,  and  west  of  the  108th  meridian;  qn  the 
north,  the  parallel  86®  30'  separates  it  from 
Utah,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Mexican  border. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  about  8,000  Mexicans.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  very  great,  but  only  $12,260 
reached  the  United  States  mint  in  1861  fi*om 
Arizona. 

The  territory  lying  between  Nebraska,  Da- 
kotah,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  British 
dominions,  having  an  area  of  130,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,000,  it  is 
proposed  to  call  Chippewa. 

TEXAS  is,  with  the  exception  of  Florida, 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Mexico, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Arkansas;  on  the  east 
by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana ;  on  the  southeast 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  and  on  the  southwest 
and  west  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  Its  area 
of  territory  is  nearly  six  times  that  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Formerly  a  part  of  Mexico, 
afterwards  an  independent  State,  it  became  one 
of  the  United  States  in  1846 — reserving  the 
right  to  be  divided  into  five  States.  By  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1850  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  were  somewhat  modified,  she  conceding 
to  New  Mexico  a  portion  of  her  northern  terri- 
tory, in  consideration  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  two  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  elected 
for  four  years ;  and  the  House  of  sixty-six  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially  in  December. 

The  population,  in  1860,  was  421,411  whites, 
839  free  colored,  180,682  slaves.  Total  602,482. 

The  secession  sentiment,  which  manifested  it- 
self immediately  after  the  election  in  November, 
was  neither  strong  nor  unanimous.  It  existed 
more  through  the  inactivity  and  indecision  of 
those  inclined  to  the  Union.  In  some  parts  of 
the  State  distant  from  the  Gulf,  it  was  almost 
unknown.  Even  in  Austin,  the  capital,  a  coun- 
ter demonstration  was  made  as  early  as  the  17th 
of  December.  Several  y(»ung  men,  tired  of  the 
display  of  the  Lone  Star,  and  the  overbearing 
course  of  the  secessionist^  drove  through  the 
city  with  national  flags  displayed  from  their 
carriages.  This  struck  the  chord  in  favor  of 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  tliey  were 
vociferously  cheered.  The  spirit,  once  awnk- 
ened,  received  volume,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  December  Governor  Houston  and  F.  M. 
White,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  were  serenaded  by  a  pr(»cession  of  five 
hundred  people.  They  both  respondeil  in  en- 
thusiastic Uni<»n  speeches.  On  the  28d  De- 
cember, the  largest  meeting  ever  held  at  the 
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capital  assembled ;  a  pole  ninetj  feet  high 
was  raised,  from  which  streamed  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  masses  cnme  from  the  hills 
and  mountains.  Men,  women,  and  children 
marched  in  proceB.-*ion  to  the  capital,  where 
they  were  addressed  by  distinguished  citizens. 
Patriotic  resolutions  were  passed  amidst  entbu- 
siastio  cheers  for  the  Union.  "Hail  Columbia," 
and  other  patriotic  airs  were  played  by  the 
German  band  and  sung  by  the  ladies.  The 
crowd  would  not  disperse,  but  at  night  formed 
a  torchlight  and  transparency  procession,  and 
marched  through  the  principal  streets. 

The  Governor  had  thus  far  withstood  all 
efforts  to  induce  him  t<>  call  a  session  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  well  known  to  the  coun- 
try for  his  public  services  during  a  long  series 
of  years.  A  Southern  man  by  birth,  he  had 
shed  his  blood  on  more  than  one  Southern 
battle  field.  About  this  time  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  tlie  people  of  the  State,  expressing  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature.  In  this  address  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  South  to  make  a  firm 
stand  for  its  rights ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  precipitate  action  of  two  or  three  extreme 
Southern  States  would  involve  the  Border 
States  in  destruction,  drive  slavery  from  them 
at  once,  and  ruin  tlieir  citizens.  They  had  long 
stood  the  bulwark  against  abolitionism,  and 
they  had  a  right,  now  m  their  time  of  trouble, 
to  expect  their  sister  States  to  stand  by  them. 
They  claimed,  and  with  reason,  that  the  South 
can  maintain  its  rights  in  the  Union.  He  there- 
fore would  not  abandon  them,  but  would  coun- 
sel with  them  as  to  the  wrongs  of  the  South 
and  the  remedy  therefor,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
the  North  to  a  sense  of  justice.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  had  transnjitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  Southern  State  the  Texan  legis- 
lative resolutions  providing  for  the  election  of 
seven  delegates  to  meet  delegates  from  other 
slaveholding  States  to  confer  upon  measures  for 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union. 
He'ha<l  also  taken  measures  for  the  election  of 
such  delegates  in  Texas.  This,  he  thought,  was 
sufficient,  as  but  few  counties  had  petitioned 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  hold 
which  would  involve  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  time  when  the  treasury 
was  nearly  exhausted  and  a  debt  accumulating 
upon  the  State.  Let  the  people  at  the  ballot- 
box  select  men  to  reflect  their  sentiments  in  a 
Convention  of  Southern  States,  and  no  one 
could  complain.  In  closing,  Governor  Houston 
said:  ^^ The  question  now  is,  will  Texas  act  a 
discreet  part  and  unite  with  the  other  Southern 
States  in  a  Convention  which  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  grievances  we  suflfer  through 
the  passage  of  unconstitutional  laws  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  calculated  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  all 
other  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  har- 
mony which  should  exist  between  the  two  sec- 


tions of  the  Union  ?  "When  such  a  Convention 
assembles,  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  South 
will  be  in  its  councils.  They  will  look  at  the 
questions  presented  for  their  consideration  like 
men  who  owe  duties  to  themselves,  their  con- 
stituents, and  posterity ;  and  I  trust  that 
through  the  influence  of  their  deliberations 
those  States  which,  prompted  by  indignant 
feelings  at  the  triumph  of  our  sectional  oppo- 
nents, have  resolved  to  precipitate  the  entire 
South  into  revolution,  will  hesitate  to  take 
such  a  step,  but  will  make  common  cause 
with  all  the  Southern  States  in  the  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  such  States  in 
the  Union." 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, J.  M.  Calhoun,  sent  to  Texas  by  the 
State  Convention  of  Alabama,  Governor  Hous- 
ton said  that  *' secession  will  involve  civil  war 
and  the  ruin  of  our  institutions,  if  not  of  lib- 
erty itself."  He  further  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Texas  could  not  "  rely  for  protection 
on  an  alliance  with  the  Gulf  States  alone," 
and  he  therefore  desired  a  consultation  with 
the  Border  Slave  States.  He  said  further,  that 
"  Texas  has  views  of  expansion  not  common  to 
many  of  her  sister  States,"  and  he  foreshadowed 
his  policy  of  making  a  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  prowess  of  Texas  alone,  &c.  The  Governor 
said  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
desert  the  true  men  in  the  North,  and  such 
he  believed  was  the  sentiment  of  the  State, 
until  at  least  one  more  effort  was  made  to 
preserve  her  constitutional  rights  within  the 
Union. 

On  the  8d  of  January,  the  office  of  the  "  W6- 
chentliche  Union,"  a  German  newspaper  printed 
at  Galveston,  was  sacked  by  a  mob,  because  the 
"Union"  had  admitted  articles  against  the 
secession  movement.  The  editor  had  been  for 
nineteen  years  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  was  a 
slaveholder. 

The  call  for  the  Convention  in  Texas  was 
revolutionary.  It  was  signed  by  sixty-one  in- 
dividuals. Upon  this  call  delegates  were  elected. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  took  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
a  call  for  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  extra  ses- 
sion. To  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  State 
authorities  and  the  revolutionists,  Governor 
Houston  convened  the  Legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion at  Austin  on  January  22d. 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Governor : 

Wherewi  there  has  been  and  yet  is  great  excitement 
existing  in  the  public  mind,  arising  from  various 
causes,  touching  our  relations  with  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  many  of  the  States,  and  a  portion  of  the 
people  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  convened  in  extra  session ;  and  whereas 
the  Executive  desires  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  will  secure  a  free  expression  of  the  popular 
will  through  the  ballot-box  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
involving  their  peace,  security,  and  happiness,  ana 
the  action  of  the  whole  people  made  known  in  relation 
to  the  course  which  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
for  Texas,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  pursue, 
in  order  to  maintain,  if  possible,  her  rights  in  the 
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Union,  as  guaranteed  hj  the  Federal  CoostitaUon ; 
and  ufherMB  our  fVontier  is  now  inraded  by  Indians, 
and  the  lires  of  our  citizens  taken  and  their  property 
destroyed ;  and  tohermi  the  treasury  is  without  means 
either  to  defend  the  frontier  or  meet  ordinary  expenses 
of  ffovemment : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Sam  Houston,  CtoTemor  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  for  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  do 
hereby  issue  this  my  proclamation,  ordering  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Texas  to  convene  in  extra  ses- 
sion at  the  Ganitol,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  on  Monday, 
the  2lst  day  or  January,  a.  d.  1861. 

When  the  Legislature  assembled,  he  addressed 
a  message  to  them,  in  which  he  favored  delay  as 
long  as  possible,  in  holding  a  State  Conveniion. 
He  was  himself  opposed  to  calling  one,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Union  coald  be  preserved. 

The  Legislature  sanctioned  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled one  week  later,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following 
Jonrr  Risoldtion  eoneirntJig  tXi  Convention  of  the 

people  of  Texoi,  called  in  punuance  of  ike  BiU 

of  Rigkte. 

Whereas  the  people  of  Texas,  being  much  concerned 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  powers 
of  the  State  and  its  inhabitants,  endangered  by  the 
political  action  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  ana  the 
people  of  the  same,  hare,  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
reserved  to  themselves  in  the  BiU  of  Rights,  called  a 
Convention,  composed  of  two  members  Tor  each  rep- 
resentative in  the  Legislature,  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts established  by  the  apportionment  law  of  1S60,  to 
assemble  on  the  28th  day  of  Jannary,  1861,  at  the  citr 
of  Austin ;  which  Convention,  by  the  terms  of  the  call, 
made  bv  numerous  assemblages  of  citizens  in  various 
parts  or  the  State,  was,  when  elected  and  assembled, 
to  have  power  to  consider  the  condition  of  jpnblio 
afiai^ ;  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  future  relations 
of  this  State  to  the  Union,  and  such  other  matters  as 
are  necessarily  and  properly  incident  thereto ;  and  la 
case  it  should  be  determined  b^  said  Convention  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  aforesaid  that  the  sovereignty  of  Texas  should 
resunte  the  powers  delegated  to  loe  Federal  (Govern- 
ment,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  articles  of  annexation,  then  the  ordinance  of  said 
Convention  resuming  said  delegated  powers,  and  re- 
pealing the  ratification  by  the  people  of  Texas  of  said 
articles  of  annexation,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  qualified  electors  of  this  State  for  their  rati- 
fication or  rejection  :  Therefore — 

Bt  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
That  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Texas  hereby 
gives  its  assent  to  and  approves  of  the  Convention 
aforesaid. 

Ssa  2.  That  this  resolution  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

With  a  protest  a^inst  the  assumption  of  any  powers 

on  the  part  of  said  Convention  beyond  the  reference 

of  the  question  of  a  longer  connection  of  Texas  with 

the  Union  to  the  people,  approved  4th  Febniarv,  1861. 

SAM.  HOUStON. 

Resolutions  had  been  offered  for  delaying 
the  secession  movement,  but  these  were  twice 
laid  on  the  table.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
repudiating  the  idea  of  using  forcible  means 
for  oiiercing  any  seceding  State,  and  'declaring 
that  any  such  attempt  would  be  resisted  to  the 
last  extremity.  A  bill  was  passed  requiring 
the  onli  nance  of  secession,  if  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
^  On  the  28th  of  January,  the  State  Conven- 
tion assembled.  The  call  having  been  irregu- 
lar, the  vote  for  members  was  very  light. 


There  are  122  counties  in  the  State,  of 
which  nearly  half  held  no  election,  and  were 
not  represented  in  the  Convention.  Some  of 
these  were :  Old  Nacogdoches,  with  1,023  legal 
voters;  Lamar,  with  1,123  voters;  Blanco, 
with  1,139  voters;  Cherokee,  with  1,644 
voters;  Fannin,  with  1,183  voters. 

Tlie  vote  in  some  of  tlie  cotmties  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Anderson,  with  1,093  voters,  only  387 
voted ;  Bastrop,  769  voters,  153  voted ;  OoUin, 
1,119  voters,  211  voted ;  Grayson,  1,217  voters, 
280  voted ;  Hays,  296  voters,  67  voted ;  Jack- 
son, 296  voters,  40  voted  ;  Lampasaa,  285 
voters,  50  voted ;  Red  River,  879  voters,  60 
voted ;  Traris,  1,011  voters,  342  voted.  This 
county  has  Austin  within  its  limits. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  an  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed  in  the  Convention  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  166,  nays  7.  The  following  is  the 
ordinance : 

Ak  Ordinakcc  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State 

of  Texas  and  the  other  States  under  the  compact 

styled  **the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of 

America" 

Sec.  1.  Whereas  the  Federal  Qovemment  has  failed 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  compact  of  anion 
between  these  States,  in  giving  protection  either  to  the 
persons  of  oar  people  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  to 
the  propertv  of  our  citizens;  and  whereas,  the  action 
of  the  Northern  States  is  violative  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tutioo  ;  and  whereas,  the  recent  developments  in  Fed- 
eral affairs  make  it  evident  that  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  sought  to  be  made  a  weapon 
with  which  to  strike  down  toe  interests  and  property 
of  the  people  of  Texas  and  her  sister  slaveboMfine 
States,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be,  as  was  intended 
— our  shield  against  outrage  and  affgression — there- 
fore, "  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  by  dele- 
gates in  the  Cfonvention  assembled,  do  declare  and 
ordain  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  our  Convention 
of  delegates  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  July,  a.  d.  1845, 
and  afterwards  rati  Bed  by  us,  under  which  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  other 
States,  and  became  a  partv  to  the  compact  styled  '  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,*  be,  and 
is  hereby  repealed  and  annulled." 

That  all  the  powers  which,  bv  the  said  compact, 
were  delegated  by  Texas  to  the  )*'ederal  Government 
are  resumed.  That  Texas  is  of  right  absolved  from 
all  restraints  and  obligations  incurred  by  said  com- 
pact, and  is  a  separate  sovereign  State,  and  that  her 
citizens  and  people  are  absolved  firom  all  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  or  the  Government  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  ordinance  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  by  the 
qualified  voters,  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  1861  j 
and  unless  rejected  by  a  majonty  of  the  votes  cast, 
'  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  2d 
day  of  March,  a.  d.  1861.  Provided  that  in  the  repre- 
sentative district  of  El  Paso  said  election  may  be  held 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1861. 

Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texan,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  at  Austin,  the  1st  day  of  Febroair, 
A.  D.  1861. 

Public  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  joining  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  on  the  11th  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  favoring  the  formation  of 
snch  a  Confederacy,  and  electing  seven  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Conpre^^s. 

A  report  was  received  from  a  Committee  of 
Safety,  which  had  been  appointed,  accompanied 
with  a  resolution  to  the  efibct  that  said  c<»&- 
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mittee  shoiild  be  authorized  to  act  daring  the 
recess  of  the  Oonvention.  Thej  wei^  to  be 
aatborized  to  hold  their  sittiDgs  at  sach  times 
and  places  as  might  be  most  convenient.  This 
was  adopted. 

On  the  14th  the  Oonvention  acyoumed  to 
the  20th  of  Febmary. 

The  vote  to  refer  the  ordinance  of  secession 
to  the  people  was  qnite  as  unanimoos  in  the 
Oonvention  as  was  that  on  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance.  The  election  of  delegates  being  to 
some  extent  informal,  and  scaro^j  half  of  the 
vote  ,of  the  State  having  been  cast,  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  ordinance  of  sece^tsion 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people  before 
it  shoold  be  declared  final. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  was  snbmitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  State  on  the  23d  of  Februarjr, 
which  election  was  legalized  by  the  Legislature, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  nnder  a  protest 
against  the  shortness  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  ordinance  and  the 
day  of  election.  The  vote  in  eighty  counties 
of  the  State  wns:  For  secession,  84,794;  again<«t 
secession,  11,285.  Mi^jority  for  secession,  28.559. 
The  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  in  Novem* 

her  previous  was:   Lincoln,  ;   Douglas, 

;  Breckinridge,  47,648;  Bell,  16,438. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  Convention  reas- 
sembled without  a  quorum,  and  on  the  4th  the 
vote  was  counted.  When  the  result  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Oonvention,  and  the  President 
declared  that  Texas  was  a  free  and  independent 
State,  there  immediately  ensued  a  tremendous 
burst  of  cheering  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

On  the  5th  the  Oonvention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance instructing  the  delegates,  whom  it  had 
previously  appointed  to  the  Southern  Con- 
gress, to  apply  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
tiie  Southern  Confederacy,  and  to  that  end  to 
give  the  adhesion  of  Texas  to  the  Provisional 
Ck>nstitution  of  the  said  Confederacy. 

A  resolution  was  then  introduced  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  wmt  on  Governor  Houston  and 
ask  his  cooperation,  as  the  Executive  of  the 
State,  with  the  Convention.  This  resolution 
caused  some  excitement  in  the  Convention, 
and,  after  debate,  the  following  was  adopted  in 
lieu  of  it,  viz. : 

JUsolred^  That  a  committee  of  fire  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  the  (Governor, 
and  inform  him  that  the  Convention  has  re^iasembled ; 
that  the  ordinance  of  secession  has  been  ratified  by 
the  people ;  and  that  the  State  of  Texas  is  and  has 
been  from  the  2d  of  this  current  month  a  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  State. 

The  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolntion  waited  formally  upon  the  Governor, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
together  with  the  following  letter : 

Austin,  Tkzas,  March  5<^  1861. 
7b  hU  Exeelleneyy  dbe. : 

Dbab  Sir  :  The  nndersigned  having  been  appointed 
a  oommittee,  by  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas 
DOW  in  session,  to  present  to  voar  Excellency  the  ao- 
companying  resolution,  passed  this  day  bj  that  body, 
this  duty  we  now  most  respectfully  perform,  and  will 
with  pleasure  be  the  bearer  of  any  commuoicatioo 
44     ▲ 


your  Excellency  may  wish  to  make  to  the  Convention 
m  reply. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard,  we  remain 
your  Excellency's  obedient  servants, 

W.  P.  ROOERi  THOS.  J.  JENNINGS, 

J.  B.  ROBERTSON,       A.  S.  BROADUS, 
W.  A.  MONTGOMERY. 

Governor  Houston,  in  reply  to  this  letter, 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  6th  the 
following  communication  : 

EXXCUTTVS  DxPABTMIItT,  AXTBTrW,  TrXAS,  \ 

March  «,  1861.     f 
W-  P.  Rogers  and  others,  CommitUe  : 

Gbictlemix  :  In  reply  to  voor  communication  of  the 
5th  I  can  say,  when  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
Convention  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  on  the  subject  of  secession  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  was  understood 
that  the  performance  of  that  act,  when  done,  would 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Convention.  The  Ex- 
ecutive approved  the  same,  with  a  protest  against 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  owing  to  the  great 
limits  of  our  State.  Bv  a  subsequent  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature it  was  required  that  the  returns  of  the  votes 
should  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  At- 
torney-General. Tne  votes  were  counted,  and  the 
resalt  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  was  for  secession.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  the  Convention  was  empowered  only  to 
submit  the  question  of  secession  to  the  vote  of  the 
p«opIe.  The  Convention  performed  the  functions  as- 
signed it  by  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Executive^  its  powers  were  then  exhausted.  The  Ex- 
ecutive will  recommend  to  the  Legislature,  which  is 
to  re-assemble  on  the  18th  instant,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  important  issues  arising  out  of  the  sev- 
erance of  our  connection  with  the  United  States,  with 
such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  he  may 
think  proper  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  It  will 
then  be  within  the  province  m  the  Legislature  to  take 
such  action  on  the  subject  as  it  may  think  proper ; 
and  also  to  call  a  convention,  direct! v  from  the  people, 
who  will  fairly  represent  their  wishes  and  opinions, 
and  who  will  have  authority  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  as  her  present  and  future 
relations  to  the  world  at  large  may  require.  Until 
then,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  as  well  as 
all  State  officers,  to  continue  in  the  lawful  discbarge 
of  their  functions,  confining  their  action  to  the  sphere 
of  Texas  only. 

The  Executive  tenders  his  respects  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Convention,  and  assures  you,  gentlemen,  indi- 
vidually, of  his  esteem. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM  HOUSTON. 

This  communication  produced  much  feeling 
in  the  Convention,  which  was  thus  described 
hy  a  spectator :  *'  Some  favored  a  reference  of 
the  communication  to  a  committee  of  ten,  with 
instructions  to  answer  tlie  alleged  misstate- 
ments contained  in  it  Otliers  favored  the 
passing  it  hy  in  contemptuous  silence,  and  to 
instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution  to 
prepare  immediately  an  ordinance  requiring  all 
State  and  county  officers  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  support  the  new  Government  and 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  ordinances  of  the 
Convention.  It  was  thought  by  many  at  the 
time  that  the  Governor  had  commissioned  sev- 
eral officers  under  the  militia  law,  with  a  view 
of  raising  men  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
action  of  the  Convention.  He  opposed  the  con- 
federation of  Texas  with  the  other  Southern 
States,  and  favored  her  setting  up  for  herselfl^ 
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On  the  8th,  the  Convention  passed  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  in  relation  to  the  Governor's 
letter : 

Whtreat,  a  letter  bearing  date  March  6, 1S61,  has 
been  read  before  this  Convention,  written  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  State,  addressed  to  a  Ckimmittee  of  this 
body,  calling  in  question  the  power  of  the  Convention 
to  do  more  than  submit  the  ordinance  of  secession  to 
the  people  of  Texas  for  their  ratification  or  rejection ; 
and  whereas  it  is  important  that  there  shoula  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  subject — 

Beeoloed,  That  this  Convention  do  now  declare  that 
it  not  only  had  the  power  to  pass  and  submit  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  out  also  that  it  possesses  and  will 
exercise  the  right,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
to  do  whatever  may  be  incidental  to  the  same,  and 
that  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  defence  of  the 
State  in  the  present  emergency,  and  that  it  will  as 
ipcedily  as  practicable  consummate  the  connection 
of  Texas  with  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  whose  Constitution 
has  already  been  ratified  by  an  ordinance  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Jiatoloed  further^  That  this  resolution  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Secretary  of  tiiis  Convention  to  the  re- 
spective Departments  of  the  State  Government. 

An  ordinance  was  aUo  pa^^sed  declaring  that 
vessels  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
receive  the  retarning  troops  should  not  be 
seized.  The  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  in  the 
Texas  Department,  by  which  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  troops  had  been  suddenly  discharged 
from  service  by  the  surrender  of  the  various 
military  posts  in  that  State,  devolved  on  the 
War  Department  the  necessity  of  promptly 
furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and,  if  required,  of  conveyance  to  more  north- 
ern posts.  For  this  purpose,  steamers  were 
sent  out  from  New  York  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  The  condition  of  afl^irs  in  the 
State  at  this  time,  as  viewed  under  a  commer- 
cial aspect,  may  he  briefly  told  in  the  words  of 
one  who  was  a  calm  spectator  of  the  passing 
scenes :  "  There  is  a  wild  spirit  of  legislation 
here,  that  will  lead  to  improvident  expenditure, 
onerous  taxation,  stay  laws,  prostration  of 
credit,  and  mischief  generally.  You  know 
nothing  of  the  recklessness  afloat  here  in  all 
matters  of  law  and  government  Our  interests 
here  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  men  who  think 
they  can  legislate  the  State  into  glory  and 
grandeur  by  passing  stay  laws,  and  who  bid 
Siir  to  legislate  it,  posthaste,  Into  debt,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  another  repudiation  of  the  scaling 
sort.  Several  expeditions  are  already  on  foot 
to  be  paid  for  by  taxation.  Several  sessions 
of  Convention  and  Legislature  are  on  hand  to 
be  paid  for  by  taxation.  A  new  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  organized  and  got  under  way, 
with  all  its  costly  machinery,  to  be  paid  for  by 
taxation.  Every  expenditure  will  be  of  the 
most  thriftless  sort,  and  on  a  reckless  scale,  for 
we  are  no  economists  down  here.  Government 
has  become  a  mere  chihPs  play,  and  law  a  thing 
to  be  made  and  unmade  at  pleasure.  Of  course 
the  remedy  may  come  after  awhile,  with  the 
retribution,  when  the  evils  weigh  heavily  on 
the  people.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  much  mis- 
chief will  have  been  done." 


For  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  the  L^- 
islature  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  organi- 
zation of  mounted  companies  of  sixty  men  in 
each  frontier  connty.  Ten  men  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  constantly  in  service,  and  the 
others  called  out  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  days  at  once.  An  issue  of  treasury  war- 
rants, receivable  for  taxes,  was  tnthorized  to 
defray  claims  against  the  State. 

The  House  also  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Governor  to  issne  State  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in 
case  of  invasion  from  any  quarter,  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  annual  State  tax  to  be  appropnated 
as  a  sinking  fund  until  tlie  bonds  were  paid. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  United  States 
anny  in  Texas  was  about  2,500  men,  divided 
into  thirty-seven  companies — twenty-two  in- 
fantry, five  artillery,  and  ten  cavalry.  Twenty 
companies  were  on  the  Rio  Grande — fifteen 
infantry,  and  five  artillery.  The  other  seven- 
teen companies — were  stationed  in  the  interior, 
from  Camp  Cooper,  Phantom  Hill,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  south  as  far  as  San 
Antonio  and  Fort  Inge,  near  Fort  Dunoun,  on 
the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops,  their 
places  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  supplied  by 
State  militia  from  G^veston,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing counties. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  surrender  of  M^Jor- 
General  Twiggs,  the  United  States  commander 
in  that  Department,  to  the  authorities  in  Texas 
took  place.  This  caused  great  astonishment  at 
Washington,  where  it  was  hardly  anticipated. 
The  secession  of  the  State,  was  not  then,  in  fact, 
consummated.  There  had  been  no  vote  of  tlje 
people  upon  the  ordinance.  The  United  States 
army  was  allowed  to  march  to  the  coast  by 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  to  take  with 
them  their  side-arms,  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence,  as  well  as  two  batteries 
of  flying  artillery  of  four  guns  each.  The  means 
of  transportation  were  to  be  surrendered,  and 
left  upon  arrival  at  the  coast.  By  this  treaty, 
without  one  drop  of  bloodshed,  and  "with- 
out sullying  in  the  least  the  honor  of  the  United 
States  army,^^  Texas  came  into  possession  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars^  worth 
of  property,  principally  consisting  of  munitions 
of  war. 

The  seizure  of  all  the  property  of  the  United 
States  was  complete.  The  revenue  cutter  was 
surrendered,  and  the  lighthouse  supply-vessd 
for  the  coast  was  captured.  This  vessel,  the 
"  Guthrie,"  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, November  8, 1860,  with  a  full  cargo  of  sup- 
plies for  one  year  for  all  the  lighthouses  and 
light  vessels  between  Amelia  Ii£md,  Georgia, 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  Texas.  The  master  in  charge 
reached  the  bay  at  Galveston  on  the  5th  of 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  year's 
supply  of  oil,  &c.  to  the  Bolivar  Point  and  other 
lighthouses  in  that  vicinity.  While  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  vessel,  attending  to  the  delivery 
of  the  supplies,  the  Guthrie  was  boarded  by 
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several  men,  accompanied  by  an  ind'mdaal  call- 
ing himself  General  Sherman,  claiming  to  act  by 
authority,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  '*  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  at  Galveston."  These  men  got 
the  vessel  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  with  her 
nearer  the  cutter,  where  she  was  detained. 

Subsequently,  in  the  Convention,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  requiring  the  State  oflBcers 
to  appear  before  that  body  and  take  an  oath, 
or  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  who  might  re- 
fuse, should  be  considered  as  no  longer  in  ofiice. 
The  G  o  vernor  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  comply,  the  Convention,  on 
the  20tb  of  March,  passed  an  ordinance  declar- 
ing vacant  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fusal of  those  holding  the^e  offices  to  appear 
before  the  Convention,  as  did  the  other  State 
officers,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate States.  Lieut. -Governor  Clark  was  re- 
quired to  assume  the  functions  of  Governor  at 
once,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  called  on  to 
hand  over  the  great  seal  of  office  and  his  offi- 
cial records. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  again  on 
the  18th.  The  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  took  the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
archivea,  seal,  &c.,  were  surrendered  by  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  detachments  of  United  States  troops 
still  remained  in  the  State,  and  these  were  made 
prisoners,  and  released  up<»n  parole.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  Colonel  Van  Dom,  with  a  Texan 
force  on  steamers,  came  down  from  Indiauola 
to  Saluria,  and  anchored  near  the  schooners 
having  on  board  the' United  States  troops  un- 
der Miyor  Sibley,  numbering  460.  An  inter- 
view t<X)k  place  during  the  next  day  between 
the  commanding  officers,  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  the  entire  Federal  force  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  officers  were  to  be  released 
on  parole,  and  the  men  on  their  oaths  that  they 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  after  surrendering  their  arms  and 
all  the  property  of  the  companies ;  such  of  the 
men  and  officers  as  desired  were  to  be  received 
into  the  Confederate  army.  Private  property 
was  not  to  be  molested,  and  the  soldiers  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  State  except  by 
way  of  Galveston  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  six  companies  of  the  8th 
United  States  Infantry,  under  command  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Reeve,  surrendered  to  a  Con- 
federate force  under  Colonel  Van  Dorn,  near 
San  Lucas  Springs,  about  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  San  Antonio,  and  on  the  Castroville 
road.  Colonel  Reeve's  command  consisted  of 
866  rank  and  file,  with  their  appropriate  officers, 
together  with  Colonel  Bumford  and  several 
other  officers  who  were  on  leave,  or  under 
orders  to  report  at  other  points,  and  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  troops  coming  to  San  Anto- 
nio, sought  and  obtained  the  escort  of  the  same. 

Colonel  Van  Dorn  left  his  camp  on  the  Leon 
at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  the  8th, 
and  took  a  position  previously  selected,  about 


two  miles  to  the  westward  on  the  road  leading 
to  Castroville,  where  he  formed  his  c«»mmand 
into  line  of  battle.    Shortly  after  daylight  the 

Eickets  and  spies  reported  Colonel  Reeve  as 
aving  left  his  camp  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  as 
had  been  his  custom  on  this  march,  and  having 
reached  the  high  ridge  of  land  near  San  Lucas 
Springs,  and  at  the  ranche  of  Mr.  Adams, 
where  he  had  halted  his  command,  taken  pos- 
session of  the  large  stone  house,  barricaded  tiie 
road  with  his  wagons,  and  placed  his  troops  in 
position  behind  the  strong  corral  fences  and  in 
the  stone  house,  apparently  to  await  the  assault. 
Upon  this  being  announced  to  the  colonel 
commanding  the  Confederate  troops,  he  ordered 
a  forward  movement  of  the  whole  command 
and  gave  directions  for  the  forming  of  the  line 
of  battle.  The  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Duff,  were  placed  on  the 
right;  the  battery  of  flying  artillery — six 
pieces,  12-pounders — under  Captain  Edgar,  in 
the  centre,  with  the  cavalry  and  mounted  troops 
under  Colonel  H.  E.  McCnlloch  on  the  left. 
The  whole  command,  numbering  some  1,500 
troops  of  all  arms,  presenting  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, with  banners  flying,  drums  beating, 
sabres  and  bayonets  glittering  in  the  meridian 
sun,  horses  pawing  and  neighing,  the  field 
officers  flying  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
another,  carryuag  the  commands  of  their  chie€ 
Under  a  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  Capts.  Wil- 
cox and  Majors,  a  demand  was  made  of  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  United  States 
troops  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  fi%e  minutes 
given  to  answer  it.  Col.  Reeve  woul(lnot  agree 
to  the  terms  unless  Col.  Van  Dorn  would  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  en- 
force them,  by  permitting  an  officer  of  his  com- 
mand, whom  he  would  designate,  to  see  the 
troops  and  report  to  him ;  the  prompt  answer 
returned  was,  that  he  should  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  troops,  and  the  more  he  saw 
of  them  the  less  he  would  like  it.  The  officer 
designated  by  Col.  Reeve  was  Lieut.  Bliss, 
a  young  officer  of  distinguished  bravery,  well 
known  in  the  United  States  army,  who  mount- 
ed a  horse,  rode  down  the  line  of  Confederate 
troops,  and  was  repeatedly  cheered.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  on  his  report.  Col.  Reeve  surrendered 
with  his  command,  together  with  all  the  public 
property  in  his  possession,  unconditionally,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  giving  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  report  himself  and  command  at  Col. 
Van  Dom's  camp  on  the  Leon  that  evening  at 
6  o'clock. 

The  Confederates  then  retired  to  camp, 
where  they  arrived  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  At  5 
o'clock  p.  M.  Col.^  Reeve's  command  arrived  in 
camp,  and  their  ground  being  designated  by 
the  proper  officer,  they  pitched  their  tents  as 
orderly,  and  stacked  their  arms  with  as  much 
precision  as  if  on  inspection  parade.  Next 
morning  at  5  o'clock  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
struck  their  tents  and  marched  into  San  Anto- 
nio, where  they  arrived  in  good  condition  at  6 
o'clock.    Col.  Reeve's  command  marched  to 
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the  San  Pedro  Springa,  two  miles  above  San 
Antonio,  to  a  camp  designated  bj  a  proper  offi- 
cer, where  all  the  arms  and  Government  prop- 
erty were  given  np. 

On  the  18th  of  ifaj.  Gov.  Houston  addressed 
the  people  at  Independence.  The  dosing  sen- 
tence of  his  speech  was  as  follows : 

**  I  have  ever  been  conservative,  was  conser- 
vative as  long  as  the  Union  lasted,  am  a  conser- 
vative citizen  of  the  Southern  Oonfederacj, 
and,  giving  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country,  civil  and  military,  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  a  majority  of  the  people  have  ap- 
F roved  and  acquiesced  in,  an  honest  obedience, 
feel  that  I  should  do  less  than  my  duty,  did 
I  not  press  upon  others  the  importance  of  re- 
garding this  the  first  duty  of  a  good  citicen.'* 

Still  later  in  the  year,  near  the  latter  part  of 
S<^ptember,  the  ex-Governor  issued  a  letter  ex- 
plaining his  position.    In  this  letter  he  says : 

*^The  time  has  been  when   there  was   a 

f powerful  Union  sentiment  in  Texas,  and  a  wil- 
ingness  on  the  part  of  many  true  patriots  to 
give  Mr.  Lincoln  a  fair  trial  in  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Government.  There  was  also  a 
time  when  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try hoped  that  by  an  energetic  demonstration 
they  might  bring  about  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Government  upon  such  principles  as  might 
guarantee  the  rights  of  the  South.  These  times 
have  passed  by,  while  Union  and  reconstruc- 
tion have  become  obsolete  terms,  or,  if  even 
mentioned,  it  is  only  in  reference  to  past 
events.  If  there  is  anv  Union  sentiment  in 
Texas,  I  a^  not  apprisea  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  and  las  Cabinet  have  usurped 
the  powers  of  Congress,  and  have  waged  war 
against  the  sovereign  States,  and  have  thereby 
not  only  absolved  the  States,  but  all  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  from  their  allegiance  to 
his  Government,  the  Federal  Government  hav- 
ing oeased  to  exist  by  his  acts  of  usurpation. 
He  has,  through  his  officers,  suspended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  bulwark  of  American 
liberty,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  sovereign 
States.  If  I  am  to  rely  on  the  current  intelli- 
gence of  the  day,  he  has,  through  his  mcyor- 
general,  Mr.  John  C.  Fremont,  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law  in  Missouri,  and  assumed  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  that  State,  thereby 
ignoring  the  Constitution  and  setting  at  naught 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  has,  in  fact, 
with  more  than  Vandalic  malignity  and  Gothic 
hate,  sought  to  incite  a  servile  insurrection  in 
that  State.  •  If  the  last  feather  had  been  want- 
ing to  break  the  earners  back,  this  act  of  atroc- 
ity would  have  supplied  it.  His  acts  and  feel- 
ings are  such  as  have  never  failed  to  cluiracter- 
ize  tlie  heart  of  a  renegade. 

"  If  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he  was  the  aggressor,  by 
invading  the  soil  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  caus- 
ing the  blood  of  her  sons  to  be  shed,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sacred  remains  of 
Washington,  after  having  become  President 
npon  a  sectional  issue,  in  demgation  of  the 
leaching  of  his  farewell    address,   wishes  to 


make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  infiicted,  hk 
has  but  one  course  left,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  course  is  to  pronose  an  armistice  that  shall 
withdraw  all  the  Feaeral  troops  from  Virginia, 
suspend  the  action  of  all  the  Federal  forces  in 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Confederate  an' 
thorities  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
they  will  not  advance  their  troops  into  any 
territory  not  occupied  by  them  until  tiie  meet- 
ing of  the  Confederate  and  Federal  Congresses 
at  their  next  session.  Should  this  course  bo 
pursued,  there  is  littie  doubt  but  that  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  two  sections  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  restore  peace, 
arrest  the  further  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  restore,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prosperity 
of  the  two  sections,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  a  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  can 
ever  be  realized. 

"The  South  can  never  reunite  with  the 
North,  nor  can  the  North  entertain  any  ration- 
al hopes  of  her  subjugation.  The  sooner  war  is 
endea,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  es- 
tablishing friendly  relations  between  the  two 
sections,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  promote  the 
mutual  prosperity  of  both.  Should  this.be  dis- 
regarded, a  terrific  responsibility  must  rest 
npon  the  heads  of  those  who  either  interpose 
power  or  authority  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation. 

"  Trusting  that  no  further  misapprehension 
of  my  opinions  and  feelings  may  be  entertained 
by  any  one,  I  have  been  thus  explicit,  and  sub- 
mit them  for  what  they  are  worth  to  the 
world." 

The  State  had  now  become  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  her  efforts  were  put  fortli  to 
promote  the  success  of  that  cause.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  Gov.  Clark  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding all  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States ;  all  existing  contracts  were  to 
be  suspended,  and  all  made  during  the  war 
would  be  void.    He  said : 

It  will  be  renrded  as  treason  against  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  and  againfit  the  State  of 
Texas,  for  any  citixen  of  said  State  to  donate,  sell,  or 
in  any  manner  exchange  any  property  or  commoditr 
whatsoever  with  an^  citizen  or  citizens  of  either  cf 
said  States  or  Territories  now  at  war  with  said  t3on* 
federate  States,  without  special  permission  from  proper 
authority. 

It  will  also  be  treasonable  f6r  any  citizen  of  Texas 
to  pay  any  debts  now  owing  by  him  to  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  either  of  said  States  or  Territories,  or  to 
contract  with  them  any  new  debts  or  obligation  during 
the  continuance  of  said  war. 

The  statute  of  limitations  will  cease  to  run,  and 
interest  will  not  accrue  during  the  continuaDce  of  the 
war. 

All  citizens  of  Northern  States  were  warned 
to  leave  Texas  within  twenty  days. 

No  hostile  movement  against  Texas  was 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
year,  and  the  only  hostile  act  which  occurred 
was'at  Galveston.     (See  Galvbston.) 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  Lefri^=lature  as- 
sembled at  Austin.  The  state  of  afiairs  is  thus 
described  by  a  citizen : 
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"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done,  it  is  true, 
for  we  have  an  empty  treasury,  and  our 
finances  are  in  a  woful  condition.  We  cannot 
effect  loans  now  as  in  peace  times.  Our  United 
States  bonds  are  not  available.  Our  lands,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  be  made  available  now,  and 
the  only  thing  I  can  see,  which  is  a  certainty, 
is  taxation,  and  the  people  must  face  the  music 

"  I  have  no  doubt  ample  relief  will  be  ex- 
tended to  our  citizens,  by  something  akin  to  a 
stay  law,  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  disposition  al- 
ready exhibited  to  extend  relief  wherever  it  is 
needed.*' 

The  election  for  Governor  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  F.  R.  Lubback  by  a  majority  a  little 
over  1,400. 

The  number  of  troops  which  Texas  had  in 
the  Confederate  army  on  the  1st  of  November, 
was  estimated  at  nineteen  regiments.  These 
were  all  in  the  field,  or  on  their  way  thither, 
and  posted  as  follows : 

Wigfairs,  Hood's,  and  Archer's  in  Virginia ; 
Terry^s  and  Gregg's  in  Kentucky ;  Green's  and 
Locke's  in  Missouri;  Young's  in  the  Indian 
Nation ;  Ford's  in  Arizona ;  H.  E.  McOulloch's 
on  the  Northern  frontier;  Reily's,  Green's, 
and  a  third  not  yet  organized  in  Sibley's  bri- 
gade ;  Lucket's,  Garland's,  Parson's,  Moore's, 
Kelson's,  and  Bate's  for  the  coast.  In  addition 
to  these,  CoL  Nichols  was  raising  a  regiment 
for  six  months'  service  on  the  coast ;  and  there 
were  also  several  more  companies  in  service 
not  attached  to  organized  regiments. 

The  cereal  crops  of  the  State  were  unprece- 
dentedly  abundant  last  year  all  through  the 
grain  reirions.  Great  quantities  of  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  and  barley  were  raised  by  the  German 
portion  of  the  population.  It  was  thus  stated 
by  a  citizen:  "The  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  and  plains  were  never  so  thriving  and 
well-conditioned,  and  if  there  were  railroad 
communication,  Western  Texas  could  feed  and 
forage  all  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  at  the 
lowest  rates." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  Galveston 
for  a  defence;  for  this  purpose  a  battery  of 
four  columbiads  and  several  rifled  cannon  was 
undertaken  to  be  transported  across  North- 
em  Louisiana  by  the  State  Government.  A 
force  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  oxen 
was  employed,  making  a  progress  of  about  ten 
mUes  per  day.  The  hue  of  march  commenced 
at  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  where  the  ord- 
nance had  been  landed  from  New  Orleans 
steamboats.  These  efforts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  successful. 

TRENT,  BwTisH  Mail  Steamkr.  This  ves- 
sel belonged  to  the  line  of  English  merchant 
steamers  which  run  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Ha- 
vana to  St.  Thomas,  carrying  the  mail  by 
contract,  and  thence  connecting  with  a  line  to 
England.  She  left  Havana  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  November,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Moir,  having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Mason  and  John  Slidell— the  former  sent  by  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  as  am- 


bassador to  England,  and  the  latter  to  France. 
Nothing  of  interest  occurred  till  about  noon  on 
the  8th,  when  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the  old 
Bahama  channel,  opposite  the  Panador  Grande 
light,  a  steamer  was  observed  ahead,  appar- 
ently waiting,  and  showing  no  colors. 

The  English  report  says:  On  approaching 
her,  Capt.  Moir,  of  the  Trent,  hoisted  the  British 
ensign,  which  met  with  no  response,  until  the 
two  vessels  were  within  about  a  furlong  of 
each  other,  when  the  stranger  fired  a  shot  across 
the  Trent's  bow,  and  hoisted  the  American  flag. 
The  Trent  was  still  holding  on  her  way,  when 
a  shell  was  fired  from  a  long  pivot  gun  on  the 
American's  deck  forward,  which  burst  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  tlie  Trent's  bow.  Captain 
Moir  immediately  stopped  the  Trent,  as  the 
American  had  her  broadside  of  suns  run  out, 
and  men  at  quarters  ready  to  fire.  Captain 
Moir  then  hailed  her,  and  the  American  cap- 
tain replied  that  he  wished  to  send  a  boat  to 
the  steamer.  Two  ofBcers  and  about  twenty 
men,  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  cutlass- 
es, then  shoved  off  in  a  boat  and  boarded  the 
Trent,  and  demanded  a  list  of  the  passengers, 
which  the  captain  refused  to  give.  The  officer 
commanding  the  boat  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  frigate  was  the  "  San  Jacinto."  of  which  he 
was  the  first  lieutenant,  and  further,  that  they 
bad  received  most  positive  information  that  cer- 
tain passengers  were  on  board,  whom  he  wished 
to  take  out.  Commander  Williams,  R.  N.,  the 
naval  agent  in  charge  of  Her  Migesty's  mails, 
with  Captain  Moir,  positively  objected  to  their 
being  taken,  denying  their  right  to  take  any  per- 
son whatever  from  under  tlie  English  flag.  The 
lieutenant  then  called  out  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  and  their  secretaries,  and  said 
that  those  were  the  persona  he  sought,  and  that 
he  would  take  them  at  all  hazards.  The  four 
gentlemen,  who  were  standing  near,  answered 
to  their  names,  and  requested  to  know  what 
was  wanted  of  them.  The  lieutenant  stated 
that  he  wished  to  take  them  on  board  the 
man-of-war,  to  which  they  replied  that  they 
would  not  go  until  they  were  taken  by  force, 
and  turning  to  Captain  Moir,  Mr.  Slidell  said, 
"  We  claim  the  protection  of  the  British  flag." 
On  the  captain's  agaih  refusing  to  give  up  the 
passengers,  the  lieutenant  said  he  should  take 
charge  of  the  ship.  Commander  Williams,  R. 
N.,  then  spoke  as  follows:  "In  tliis  ship  I 
am  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  call  upon  the  oflScers  of  the  ship 
and  the  passengers  generally  to  mark  my 
words  when,  in  the  name  of  that  Government, 
and  in  distinct  language,  I  denounce  this  as 
an  illegal  act — an  act  of  violation  of  interna- 
tional law — an  act,  indeed,  of  wanton  piracy, 
which,  had  we  the  means  of  defence,  you 
would  not  dare  to  attempt."  The  lieutenant 
then  beckoned  to  the  frigate,  and  three  boats, 
containing  thirty  marines  and  about  sixty  sail- 
ors, officered  and  heavily  armed,  came  along- 
side. The  men  at  once  leaped  on  deck,  sword 
in  hand.    After  some  more  parleying  Messrs. 
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Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and  McFarland  were 
taken  and  forced  into  the  boat.  The  officers 
of  the  San  Jacinto  went  back  to  the  cabins  and 
took  possession  of  the  baggage,  and  sent  it 
with  their  prisoners  on  board  the  San  Jacinto. 
Mr.  Slidell  said,  as  the  boat  shoved  off,  that  he 
expected  redress  from  the  British  Government 
for  this  outrage  while  under  the  protection  of 
its  flag,  and  called  upon  the  English  captain  to 
represent  the  case  properly.  The  lieutenant 
stopped  on  board,  having  ordered  the  boat  to 
return.  He  tiien  stated  that  he  had  orders  to 
take  Captain  Moir  and  his  papers  on  board  the 
San  Jacinto,  and  that  the  Trent  was  to  be* 
moved  nearer.  Captain  Moir  replied :  "  You 
will  find  me  on  ray  quarter-deck ;  if  you  want 
me  you  will  have  to  come  there  for  me,"  and 
he  immediately  walked  on  deck.  The  lieuten- 
ant, however,  went  into  one  of  the  boats,  and 
told  Captain  Moir  that  he  could  proceed.  The 
boat  pulled  for  the  San  Jacinto,  and  tlie  Trent 
steamed  ahead  for  St.  Thomas.  The  officers  of 
the  San  Jacinto  asked  for  provisions  for  the 
prisoners,  stating  that  they  were  short  of  stores. 
Captain  Moir  told  the  four  gentlemen  that  at 
their  request  he  would  supply  what  was  need- 
ed, and  they  having  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  do  so,  all  the  necessaries  were  sup- 
plied. 

An  officer  of  the  San  Jacinto  thus  reports  the 
affair:  "About  11.40  a.  m.,  the  look-out  at  the 
masthead  reported  a  smoke  as  from  a  steamer 
from  the  westward,  and  about  11  a.  m.  she  was 
visible  from  the  deck.  We  were  all  ready  for  her, 
beat  to  quarters,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  within 
reach  of  our  guns,  every  gun  of  our  starboard 
battery  was  trained  upon  her.  A  shot  from 
our  pivot  gun  was  fired  across  her  bow.  She 
hoisted    English  colors,  but   showed   no  dis- 

Eosition  to  slacken  her  speed  or  heave  to.  We 
oisted  the  *Star  Spangled  Banner,*  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  close  upon  us,  fired  a  shell 
across  her  bow,  which  bnmght  her  to.  Our  cap- 
tain hailed  her,  and  said  he  would  send  a  boat 
on  board,  and  ordered  Lieutenant  Fairfax  to 
board  her;  he  went  in  the  second  cutter ;  at  the 
same  time  Lieutenant  Greer  was  already  in  the 
third  cutter  to  shove  from  the  port  side  should 
his  assistance  be  required.  On  coming  along- 
side the  packet,  Lieutenant  Fairfax  ordered  the 
other  officers  to  remain  in  the  boat  with  the 
crew  until  force  should  become  necessary,  and 
he  went  on  board  alone.  The  captain  of  the 
mail  steamer  refused  to  show  his  papers  and 
passenger  list,  knowing  very  well  the  object 
of  our  visit  and  the  character  and  mission 
of  the  commissioners.  But  Mr.  Mason  being 
recognized,  a  part  of  the  armed  crew  was 
ordered  from  the  boat,  and  came  on  board. 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  then  requested 
to  come  on  board  the  San  Jacinto,  but  declined, 
and  said  that  they  would  only  yield  by  force ; 
Mr.  Slidell  making  the  remark  that  *  it  would 
require  considerable  force  to  take  him  on  board 
the  San  Jacinto.'  Lieutenant  Fairfjix  then  or- 
dered Mr.  Houston  to  retm-n  to  our  ship  and 


report  that  the  Confederate  commissioners  were 
on  board  the  mail  steamer,  and  refused  to  como 
on  board  the  San  Jacinto  by  other  means  than 
force.  Lieutenant  Greer  then  shoved  off  and 
went  alongside  the  Trent,  sent  his  armed  crew 
and  marines  on  board,  and  stationed  them  at 
both  gangways,  and  then,  after  a  *  gentle  ap- 
plication* of  force,  the  four  gentlemen  were 
taken  in  the  second  cutter  and  conveye<l  on 
board  of  our  ship,  where  they  were  received  by 
Captain  Wilkes  at  the  gangway,  and  shown 
into  his  cabin,  which  they  afterwards  occupied. 
Two  other  boats  were  then  sent  on  board  to 
remove  the  luggage,  and  the  ladies  having  de- 
clined the  hospitalities  offered  them,  at  3.30 
we  parted  company  from  the  Trent." 

The  commissioners  made  a  protest  to  Captain 
Wilkes  on  the  next  day,  in  which  they  say 
that  when  the  Trent  got  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, her  captain  inquired  what  was  wanted  ? 
The  reply  was  understood  to  be :  "  They  would 
send  a  boat."  Both  vessels  were  then  station- 
ary, with  steam  shut  off.  A  boat  very  soon 
put  off  from  the  ship,  followed  immediately 
by  two  other  boats,  with  full  crews,  and  armed 
with  muskets  and  side-arms.  A  lieutenant  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
with  side-arms,  boarded  the  Trent,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  mo^it  of  the  passengers  then 
assembled  on  the  upper  deck,  said  to  Captain 
Moir  that  he  came  with  orders  to  demand  his 
passenger  list.  The  captain  refused  to  produce 
It,  and  formally  protested  against  any  right  to 
visit  his  ship  for  the  purpose  indicated.  After 
some  conversation,  implying  renewed  protests 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  against  the  alleged 
object  of  the  visit,  and  on  the  part  of  the  oflScer 
of  the  San  Jacinto  that  he  had  only  to  exe- 
cute his  orders,  the  latter  said  that  two  gen- 
tlemen, naming  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  were 
known  to  be  on  board,  as  also  two  other  gentle- 
men, naming  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland,  and 
that  his  orders  were  to  take  and  carry  tliem  on 
board  the  San  Jacinto.  On  first  addressing  the 
captain,  he  announced  himself  as  a  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto.  The 
four  gentlemen  named  being  present,  the  lieu- 
tenant addressed  Mr.  Slidell  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Mason,  repeating  that  his  orders  were  to  take 
them,  together  with  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFar- 
land and  carry  them  on  board  his  ship.  Messrs;. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  in  reply,  protested  in  the 
presence  of  the  captain  of  the  Trent,  his  officers 
and  passengers,  against  such  threatened  violation 
of  their  persons  and  their  rights,  and  informed 
the  lieutenant  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
ship  they  were  in  unless  compelled  by  the  em- 
ployment of  actual  force  greater  than  they 
could  resist,  and  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland 
united  with  them  in  expressing  a  like  purpose. 
That  officer  stated  that  he  hoped  he  would  not 
be  c^>mpelled  to  report  to  the  use  of  force,  but 
if  it  should  become  necessary  to  employ  it,  in 
order  to  execute  his  orders,  he  was  prepared  to 
do  so.  lie  was  answered  by  the  commissioners 
that  they  would  submit  only  to  such  a  force. 
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The  lientenant  then  went  to  the  gangway 
where  hU  boats  were,  the  commissioners  going 
at  the  same  time  to  their  state  rooms  on  the 
next  deck  below,  followed  by  Captain  Moir 
and  by  the  other  passengers.  The  lientenant  re- 
turned with  a  party  of  his  men,  a  portion  of 
whom  were  armed  with  side-arms,  and  others, 
appearing  to  be  a  squad  of  marines,  having 
muskets  and  bayonets.  Mr.  Slidell  was  in  his 
state  room  immediately  by  and  in  full  view. 
The  lieutenant  then  said  to  Mr.  Mason  that, 
having  his  force  now  present,  he  hoped  to 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  calling  it 
into  actual  use.  The  gentleman  again  answered 
that  he  would  only  submit  to  actual  force 
greater  than  he  could  overcome,  when  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  several  of  his  men,  by  his  order, 
took  hold  of  him,  and  in  a  manner  and  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  make  resistance  fruitless ;  and 
Mr.  Slidell  joining  the  group  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  of  the  armed  party  took  like  hold 
of  him,  and  those  gentlemen  at  once  went  into 
the  boat. 

One  account  says,  an  exciting  scene  took 
place  between  Mr.  Slidell,  his  eldest  daughter, 
a  noble  girl  devoted  to  her  father,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Fairfax.  "With  flashing  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  she  threw  herself  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cabin  where  her  father  was,  resolved  to  defend 
him  with  her  life,  till,  on  the  order  being  given 
to  the  marines  to  advance,  which  they  did  with 
bayonets  pointed  at  tliis  poor  defenceless  girl, 
her  father  ended  the  painful  scene  by  escaping 
from  the  cabin  by  a  window,  when  he  was  im- 
mediately seized  by  the  marines  and  hurried 
into  the  boat.  The  commissioners  were  taken 
by  the  San  Jacinto  to  Fort  Warrea,  in  Boston 
harbor,  where  they  remained  as  prisoners. 

A  most  intense  excitement  was  aroused  in 
England  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
transaction.  Preparations  for  war  with  the 
United  States  were  commenced,  troops  were 
sent  to  Canada,  and  a  formal  demand  was  made 
for  the  surrender  of  the  commissioners,  and  an 
apology  for  the  act  by  the  Government.  {See 
Diplomatic  Correspondence.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Ca[»tain  TVilkes  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  subseouently,  but 
the  authorities  at  Washington  sent  mstructions 
to  the  commandant  at  Fort  "Warren  to  deliver 
the  Confederate  commissioners  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  British  Government.  They  were, 
therefore,  quietly  placed  on  board  of  a  small 
steamer  and  taken  to  an  English  steam  vessel  at 
anchor  near  Provincctown,  some  distance  from 
Boston.  In  her  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  thence  by  the  line  of 
steam  packets  took  pa.ssage  to  England,  where 
they  safely  arrived,  and  were  landed  without 
any  .special  ofl^cial  attention. 

TUCKER,  George.  A  Virginian  jurist,  bom 
in  1775,  died  1861.  lie  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1819,  from  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  and  Campbell, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  twenty-two  districts  of 
Virginia.    While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Tucker  oc- 


cupied a  high  position  as  a  debater  and  a  con* 
stitutional  lawyer,  and  his  constituents  mani- 
fested their  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  re- 
electing him  in  1821  and  1823.  In  1825,  he 
retired  from  Congress  to  accept  the  Professor- 
ship of  Law  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  position  he  filled  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  his  retirement  from  public  life,  Professor 
Tucker  continued  to  render  himself  useful  to 
his  countrymen  by  the  preparation  of  severed 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  a 
Life  of  Jefferson,  and  a  Political  History  of  the 
United  States. 

TYBEE  ISLAND.  Tybee  Island  is  in  Ty- 
bee  Bay,  on  the  sotith  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Savannah  River,  in  Georgia.  The  Savannah 
River  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  States 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  island  is 
southward  of  the  bar,  and  about  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Port  Royal.  It  is  one  of  the  chain 
of  sea  islands  which  stretch  all  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States.  The  isl- 
and is  small,  not  as  large  as  Port  Royal  Island. 
Cockspur  Island  lies  immediately  to  the  north 
of  it,  on  which  is  situated  Fort  Pulaski — a  very 
strong  work,  that  defends  the  entrance  to  the 
Savannah  River,  and  the  defensive  outpost  of 
the  city  of  Savannah  itself.  Tybee  Island  has 
been  notable  chiefly  with  mariners  on  account 
of  its  light-house,  (Tybee  Light,)  one  of  the 
most  prominent  on  the  Southern  coast.  It 
was  a  fixed  light,  108  feet  above  the  soa, 
on  the  northeast  end  of  the  island,  and  in  clear 
weather  it  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  This  beacon  was  extiwguished  by 
the  Georgians  shortly  after  they  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  Tybee  is  long,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  marshy,  in  the  coast  county  of  Chat- 
ham, and  in  climate  and  scenery  is  very  much  like 
Port  Royal  and  the  other  Carolina  sea  islands. 
A  small  amount  of  sea  island  cotton  is  raised 
upon  it,  and  its  inhabitants  are  few.  It  has  a 
beautiful  creek  to  the  west  of  it,  where  a  ship 
of  any  burden  may  lie  at  anchor  in  perfect 
safety. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  General  Sherman, 
from  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  determined  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  island,  and  landed 
with  a  small  party.    They  discovered,  on  the 

Eoint  of  land  reaching  out  beyond  the  light- 
ouse,  a  fortification  which  had  apparently  been 
deserted  for  about  eight  days.  It  was  a  mere 
redan  with  flanking  curtains,  and  had  been 
mounted  with  not  more  than  four  or  five -guns. 
These  had  been  moved.  Behind  it  was  a  mar- 
tollo  tower,  with  embrasures,  altogether  unfit 
for  use.  The  light-house  was  deserted,  and  no 
trace  of  occupation  discovered  anywhere  in  its 
vicinity.  The  island  is  about  two  miles  wide 
by  five  long,  and  its  near'est  point  is  distant 
only  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Pulaski.  The  light- 
house and  battery  are  on  the  opposite  corner 
from  the  fort.  General  Sherman,  with  an  es- 
cort of  marines,  having  examined  the  lower 
and  deserted  battery,  approached  the  point  of 
the  island  nearest  to  the  fort,  and  was  honored 
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with  a  shell  or  two  from  Fort  Pnlaski,  which 
came  quite  near  them.  Lieuteuant  Magner, 
however,  was  allowed  to  examine  another 
amall  work  sitaated  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
line  of  the  heach  between  its  two  angles.  He 
fonnd  no  guns  left,  but  that  the  position  was 
admirable  for  defensive  purposes.  The  enemy 
had  evidently  been  aware  of  its  importance; 
as  once  in  possession  of  Federal  forces,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  throw  shells  into  Fort  Pulaski. 
The  remains  of  a  hutted  encampment  large 


enough  for  a  hundred  men  were  to  be  seen  from 
this  place,  but  they  bore  no  trace  of  having 
been  recently  occupied.  There  was  no  flag  on 
the  island,  and  it  had  evidently  been  completely 
abandoned.  The  fact  that  Federal  vessels  could 
come  under  the  lee  of  the  island  and  anchor  in 
sight  of  Fort  Pulaski,  (only  fifteen  miles  from 
Savannah,)  and  that  shells  could  be  thrown  into 
the  fort  without  difiSculty,  made  its  possession^ 
at  any  cost,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  Fed- 
eral force. 
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UOTTED  STATES.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  numbered  at  the  end  of  each 
ten  years.  The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
at  which  time  the  whole  population  was  8,929,- 
827.  The  last  census  was  taken  in  the  month 
of  June,  1860.  The  whole  population,  consist- 
ing of  white,  free  colored,  and  slave,  and  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  each  class  since  the  pre- 
vious census  in  1850,  were  as  given  below. 

The  election  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States  took  place  on  the  4th  of  November,  18G0. 


The  candidate  of  the  Republicans  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  The  distinctive  principle 
which  he  represented  was  the  non-extension  of 
slavery  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  speedy  removal  from  all  places  belong- 
ing to,  or  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  candidate  rep- 
resenting the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
which  was  understood  to  mean  that  Congress 
should  not  interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery 
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or  no  slavery  m  a  terrttorj,  but  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  inhabitauts  to  determine  when 
tbej  assembled  in  convention  to  form  a  State 
coDstitation.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  con- 
8k$ted  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party. 

John  0.  Breckinridge  was  the  candidate  rep- 
resenting the  principle  of  prot<H:tion  to  slavery 
in  the  territories,  regarding  su&ves  as  a  species 
of  property  recogni^  in  the  Constitation  of 
the  United  States.  After  the  territories  be- 
come States,  the  whole  question  is  under  their 
control.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  con- 
stituted that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  did  not  support  Mr.  Douglas. 

John  Bell  was  the  candidate  of  a  party  whose 
platform  was  **  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.*' 

The  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  was  as 
follows:  Lincoln,  1,857,610;  Douglas,  1,865,- 
976;  Breckinridge,  847,958 ;  Bell,  590,681. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time  was  composed  of  the  following  officers : 

PttndefU, — James  Baohanao,  of  Pennsylrania. 

rto«-iV«t<^m/.— John  C.  Breckioriclfff,  of  Kentucky. 

SeerHary  of  StaU.—lAm\B  Cass,  of  Michigan. 

Seertiarjf  qf  tke  TVeomry.— Uowell  Cobb,  of  Geoi^a. 

Secretary  of  ^'ar.— John  B.  Floyd,  of  Yii^KiDia. 

Secretary  oftlu  JV'avjr.— Isaac  Toucey,  of  Conn. 

Secretary  ofih$  Ittterior.^^BCoh  ThompMn,  of  Miss. 

Jbettnaster-GeneroL— Joseph  Holt,  of  Ky. 

Attorney- Oeneral,^John  fiJ.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  movements  in  South  Garolina  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Government,  Some 
of  its  members  were  doubtless  informed  that 
measures  leading  to  secession  would  be  imme- 
diately taken  after  the  day  on  which  the  presi- 
dential election  was  held ;  others  probably  ap- 
•  prehended  some  movements  of  this  nature,  but 
were  not  informed  what  they  would  probably 
be.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  November  the  At- 
torney-General seni  a  reply  to  some  questions 
respecting  which  his  opinion  had  been  asked  by 
the  President.  These  questions  related  to  the 
obligation  of  citizens  to  obey  the  laws ;  to  the 
power  of  the  Government  for  the  collection  of 
duties,  for  the  protection  of  public  property, 
and  to  put  down  unlawful  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  Judicial  proceedings.  On  the  first 
question  the  view  taken  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral was  expressed  in  these  words : 

The  will  of  a  State,  whether  expressed  in  its  oonsti- 
tntion  or  lawa,  cannot,  while  it  remains  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, absolve  her  people  from  obey  ins  the  just  and 
constitutional  requirements  of  the  CentraT€rovernment 
Nor  can  an^  act  of  the  Central  Qovemment  displace 
the  iurisdiction  of  a  State,  because  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  supreme  and  binding  only  so  far  as  they 
are  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  1  do  not 
say  what  might  be  effected  by  mere  revolutionary 
force.  I  am  speaking  of  legal  and  constitutional  right 
This  is  the  view  always  taken  by  the  Judiciary,  and 
so  universally  adopted  that  the  statement  of  it  may 
teem  common-place. 

With  regard  to  the  collection  of  duties  at  any 
port,  his  views  were  as  follows : 

Where  the  law  directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  without 
saying  how,  that  implies  the  power  to  use  such  means 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  end 


of  the  Legislature.  But  where  the  mode  of  performing 
a  duty  ia  pointed  out  br  statute,  that  is  the  exclusive 
mode,  ana  no  other  can  be  followed.  The  United  States 
have  no  common  law  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  writ- 
ten law  is  defective.  If  therefore,  an  Act  of  Congress 
declares  that  a  certain  thinff  shall  be  done  by  a  partic- 
ular officer,  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  different  officer. 
The  agency  which  the  law  furnishes  for  its  own  execu- 
tion must  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  For 
instance,  the  revenues  of  the  United  Statea  are  to  be 
collected  in  a  certain  way,  at  oertjun  established  ports, 
and  by  a  certain  class  of  officers ;  the  President  has  no 
authority,  under  any  circumstances,  to  collect  the  same 
revenues  at  other  places,  by  a  different  sort  of  officers, 
or  in  ways  not  provided  for.  Even  if  the  machinery 
furnished  by  Congress  for  the  collection  of  the  duties 
should  by  any  cause  become  so  deranged  or  broken  up 
that  it  coula  not  be  used,  that  would  not  be  a  legu 
reason  for  substituting  a  diflerent  kind  of  machinery 
in  its  place. 

The  law  requires  that  all  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  within  certain  collection  districts  shall 
be  entered  at  the  proper  port,  and  the  duty  thereon 
shall  be  received  by  the  collector  appointed  for  and 
residing  at  that  ptort  But  the  functions  of  the  collec- 
tor ma^  be  exercised  anywhere  at  or  within  the  port; 
there  is  qo  law  which  confines  him  to  the  custom- 
house, or  any  other  particular  spot  If  the  custom- 
bouse  were  burnt  down,  he  might  remove  to  another 
building ;  if  he  were  driven  from  the  shore,  he  mieht 
ffo  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor.  If  he  keeps  within 
Uie  port  he  is  within  the  law. 

The  right  of  the  Government  over  public 
property  is  thus  eiplained : 

It  is  believed  that  no  important  public  building  has 
been  bought  or  erected  on  ground  where  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  which  it  is,  has  not  passed  a  law 
consentinff  to  the  purchase  of  it  and  ceding  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  This  Government,  then,  is  not  only 
the  owner  of  those  buildings  and  grounds,  but  by  vir- 
tue of  the  supreme  and  paramount  law,  it  regulates  the 
action  and  punishes  the  offences  of  all  who  are  within 
them.  If  any  one  of  an  owner's  rig^hts  is  plainer  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  keeping  exclusive  possession  and 
repelling  intrusion.  The  right  of  defending  the  public 
property  includes  also  the  right  of  recapture  atler  it 
baa  been  unlawfull^r  taken  by  another.  President  Jef- 
ferson held  the  opinion,  and  acted  upon  it,  that  he 
could  order  a  military  force  to  take  possession  of  any 
land  to  which  the  United  States  had  title,  though  they 
had  never  occupied  it  before,  though  a  private  party 
claimed  and  held  it,  and  though  it  was  not  then  needed 
nor  proposed  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  Government.  This  may 
have  been  a  stretch  of  Executive  power ;  but  the  right 
of  retaking  public  property  in  which  the  Government 
has  been  carrying  on  its  lawful  business,  and  fTom 
which  its  officers  have  been  unlawfully  thrust  out,  can- 
not well  be  doubted;  and  when  it  was  exercised  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  October,  1869,  every  one  acknowl- 
edged the  legal  justice  of  it. 

The  next  questiontisked  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  the  most  important  of  all  the  inqui- 
ries. His  view  of  it  is  interesting,  as  it  comprises 
the  ground  upon  which  the  succeeding  Admin- 
istration relied  at  the  conmiencement  of  its  mil- 
itary operations. 

I  come  now  to  the  point  in  jrour  letter  which  is  prob- 
ably of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  By  the  act 
of  1807  you  may  emploj  such  parts  of  the  land  and  na- 
val forces  as  YOU  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  lawful  to  use  the  militia  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. By  the  act  of  1795  the  militia  may  be  called 
forth  **  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any 
States  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinaiy  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by 
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the  power  rested  in  the  marshals."  This  imposes  upon 
the  FrcsideDt  the  sole  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
the  exigency  has  arisen  which  reauires  the  use  of  mil- 
itary force ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  that 
responsibility  will  be  his  care  not  to  overstep  the  limits 
of  his  legal  and  just  authority. 

The  laws  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1795  are  manifestly 
those  which  are  administered  by  the  judges  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  courts  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  ag^ainst  the  United  States,  for  the 
protection  of  rights  claimed  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  such  obli- 
fations  as  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Federal 
udiciary.  To  compel  obedience  to  these  laws  the 
courts  have  authority  to  punish  all  who  obstruct  their 
regular  administration,  and  the  marshals  and  their  dep- 
uties have  the  same  powers  as  sheriffs  and  their  depu- 
ties in  the  several  States  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
States.  These  are  the  ordinary  means  provided  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
system  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  any  other  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  arisingout  of  great 
and  unusual  combinations  against  them.  Their  agency 
must  continue  to  be  used  until  their  incapacity  to  cope 
with  the  power  opposed  to  them  shall  be  plainly  de- 
monstrated. It  is  only  upon  clear  evidence  to  that 
effect  that  a  military  force  can  be  called  into  the  field. 
Even  then  its  operations  must  be  purely  defensive.  It 
can  suppress  only  such  combinations  as  are  found  di- 
rectly opposing  the  laws  and  obstructing  the  execution 
thereof.  It  can  do  no  more  than  what  might  and 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  civil  posse,  if  a  civil  posse  could 
be  raised  large  enough  to  meet  the  same  opposition. 
On  such  occasions,  especially,  the  military  power  must 
be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authority, 
since  it  is  only  in  aid  of  the  latter  that  the  former  can 
act  at  all. 

But  what  if  the  feeling  in  anjr  State  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  become  so  universal  that  the  Federal 
officers  themselves  (including  judges,  district  attor- 
neys, and  marshals)  would  be  reached  by  the  same  in- 
fluences and  resign  their  places?  Of  course  the  first 
step  would  be  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  if  others 
could  be  got  to  serve.  But,  in  such  an  event,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  great  difficulties  would  be  found  in 
tilling  the  offices.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  it  might 
become  altogether  impossible.  We  are  therefore 
obliged  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  case  we  have 
no  courts  to  issue  judicial  process,  and  no  minis- 
terial officers  to  execute  it  In  that  event  troops 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly 
illegal.  If  they  are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  mar- 
shals, there  must  be  courts  and  marshals  to  be  aided. 
Without  the  exercise  of  those  functions,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot 
be  executed  in  any  event,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
physical  strength  which  the  Government  bos  at  its 
command.  Uudersuch  circumstances,  to  send  a  mil- 
itary force  into  any  State  with  orders  to  act  against  the 
people  would  be  simply  making  war  upon  them. 

The  existing  laws  put  and  keep  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment strictly  on  the  defensive.  You  can  use  force  only 
to  repel  an  assault  on  the  public;  property,  and  aid  the 
courts  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  If  the  means 
given  you  to  collect  the  revenue  and  execute  the  other 
laws  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  Congress  may  ex- 
tend and  make  them  more  effectual  to  that  end. 

If  one  of  the  States  should  declare  her  independence, 
your  action  cannot  depend  upon  the  rightfulness  of  the 
cause  upon  which  sucli  declaration  is  based.  Whether 
the  retirement  of  a  State  from  the  Union  be  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right  reserved  in  the  Constitution  or  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  it  is  certain  that  you  have  not  in 
either  case  the  authority  to  recognize  her  independence 
or  to  absolve  her  from  her  Federal  obligations.  Con- 
gress, or  the  other  States  in  convention  assembled,  must 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper. 
In  such  an  event  I  see  no  course  for  you  but  to  go 
straight  onward  in  the  path  you  have  hitherto  trodden, 
that  IS,  execute  the  laws  to  the  extent  of  the  defensive 
means  placed  in  your  hands,  and  act  generally  upon 


the  assumption  that  the  present  constitutional  rolationa 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue to  exist,  until  a  new  order  of  things  shall  be  es- 
tablished, either  by  law  or  force. 

On  the  right  of  Congress  to  make  war  upon 
a  State,  and  require  the  President  to  carry  it  on, 
the  views  of  the  Attorney-General  were  also 
given.  Subseq^uent  events  attach  interest  to 
these  views,  which  they  would  otherwise  hardly 
possess.  They  were  doubtless  the  opinions 
which  controlled  the  action  of  the  Administra- 
tion until  the  close  of  its  terra. 

Whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional  ri^ht  to 
make  war  against  one  or  more  States,  and  require  the 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  it  on  by 
means  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  the  other  States,  is  a 
question  for  Congress  itself  to  consider.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  no  such  power  is  expressly  given ;  Bor 
are  there  any  words  in  the  Constitution  which  imply 
it  Among  the  powers  enumerated  in  Article  I.,  section 
8,  is  that  **  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water."  This  ceilainlv  means  nothing  more  than 
the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  hostilities  against 
the  roreign  enemies  of  the  nation.  Another  clause  in 
the  same  section  gives  Congress  the  power  •*  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia,"  and  to  use  tnem 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  But  this  power  is  so 
restricted  by  the  words  which  immediately'  follow,  that 
it  can  be  exercised  only  for  one  of  the  following  pur- 
poses :  1.  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  uiat  is, 
to  aid  the  Federal  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
regular  duties.  2.  To  suppress  insurrections  against 
the  States;  but  this  is  confined  by  Article  IV.,  sec.  4, 
to  cases  in  which  the  State  herself  shall  applr  for  as- 
sistance against  her  own  people.  S.  To  repel  the  in- 
vasion of  a  State  by  enemies  who  come  from  abroad  to 
assail  her  in  her  own  territory.  All  these  provisions 
are  made  to  protect  the  States,  not  to  authorize  an  at- 
tack by  one  part  of  the  country  upon  another ;  to  pre- 
serve their  peace,  and  not  to  plunge  them  into  civil 
war.  Our  forefathers  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
that  war  was  calculated  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  uni- 
versal conviction  among  the  men  who  framed  and  rat- 
ified the  Constitution  that  military'  force  would  not  only 
be  useless  but  pernicious  as  a  means  of  holding  the 
States  together. 

If  it  be  true  that  war  cannot  be  declared,  nor  a  sys- 
tem of  generaf  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  Central 
Government  against  a  State,  then  it  seems  to  follow 
that  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  ipm facto  an  expulsion 
of  such  State  from  the  Union.  Being  treated  as  an 
alien  and  an  enemv,  she  would  be  compelled  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. And  ir  Congress  shall  break  up  the  pres- 
ent Union  by  unconstitutionally  putting  strife  and  en 
mity  and  armed  hostility  between  different  sections  of 
the  country,  instead  of  the  "  domestic  tranquillity** 
which  the  Constitution  was  meant  to  insure,  will  not 
all  the  States  be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obliga- 
tions ?  Is  any  portion  of  the  people  bound  to  contri- 
bute their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest 
like  that? 

The  right  of  the  G^eneral  Government  to  preserve  it- 
self in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  by  repelling  a  di- 
rect and  positive  aggression  upon  its  property  or  its 
officers  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish  the  people 
for  the  political  misdeeds  of  their  State  government,  or 
to  prevent  a  threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
or  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  supreme.  The  States  are  col- 
leagues of  one  another,  and  if  some  of  them  shall  con- 
<juer  the  rest  and  hold  them  as  subjugated  provinces, 
it  would  totally  destroy  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
they  are  now  connecte<i. 
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Daring  the  month  of  November,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  had  passed  an  act  requiring 
a  State  Convention  to  assemble  on  the  17th  of 
December.  Preparations  were  commenced  in 
other  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  secure  similar  conventions.  These  prepara- 
tions consisted  of  proclamations  by  the  Gover- 
nors calling  an  extra  session  of  the  legislatures, 
or  of  the  demonstrations  of  citizens  in  favor 
of  the  same  object.  Evidently  a  boastful  and 
violent  spirit  was  becoming  aroused,  which  was 
determined  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  States 
of  the  Onion.  Its  development  could  be  seen 
almost  daily,  and  the  first  apprehensions 
awakened  were,  that  it  might  acquire  so  much 
force  and  violence  as  to  overwhelm  those  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  the  Union,  which  were 
known  to  be  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  each  of  the  Soutliem  States.  In 
the  border  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  the  love  for  the  Union 
was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  every  hostile  passion,  and  retain  them 
under  the  Federal  Government,  unless  new  mo- 
tives for  secession  should  arise.  So  it  for  a  time 
proved.  But  in  those  farther  south,  the  Union 
demonstrations,  although  numerous,  could  not 
withstand  the  torrent  of  passion  with  which 
they  were  assailed.  The  calm  and  manly  elo- 
quence of  Stephens,  uttered  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the 
evening  of  November  14,  was  soon  forgotten 
amid  the  excitement  of  passion  that  foUowed, 
and  he  himself  was  swept  away  by  it.  At  that 
hour,  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Georgia,  he  said : 

*'  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institu- 
tions, as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the  paradise  of 
the  universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we 
may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous,  but 
I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I 
fear  if  we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without 
suflicient  cause  shall  take  that  step,  that  instead 
of  becoming  greater  or  more  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous, and  happy — instead  of  becominjf  gods,  we 
will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  one  another's  throats.  This 
is  my  apprehension.  Let  us,  therefore,  what- 
ever we  do,  meet  these  difficulties,  great  as 
they  are,  like  wise  and  sensible  men,  and 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  attend  our  action.  Let  us 
see  first  clearly  where  the  pith  of  duty  leads, 
and  then  we  may  not  fear  to  tread  therein." 

He  then  proceeded  to  meet  and  refute  the 
popular  argument  in  favor  of  secession  in  these 
direct  and  plain  words : 

*'  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  Shall 
the  people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  My 
countrymen,  I  tell  you  frankly,  candidly,  and 
earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought 
In  my  judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  any  State  to  separate  from  the 


Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in 
maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has 
been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  id  the 
wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  of  us  have  sworn  to  support 
it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere  election 
of  a  man  to  the  Presidency — and  that  too  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution— make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the 
Government  without  becoming  the  breakers  of 
that  sacred  instrument  ourselves,  by  withdraw- 
ing ourselves  from  it?  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
wrong?  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  coun- 
try, let  it  never  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  especially  to  uie  people 
of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  nation- 
al engagements.  Let  the  fault  and  the  wrong 
rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  hopes  are  to  be 
blostea,  if  the  Republic  is  to  go  down,  let  us  be 
found  to  the  lost  moment  standing  on  the  deck, 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes 
waving  over  our  heads.  Let  the  fanatics  of  tlie 
North  break  the  Constitution,  if  such  is  their 
fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsibility  be  upon 
them.  I  shall  speak  presently  more  of  their ' 
acts ;  but  let  not  the  South,  let  us  not  be  the 
ones  to  commit  the  aggression.  We  went  into 
the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished ;  but  the  elec- 
tion has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we 
to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account, 
the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  ogainst 
us." 

Hours  passed  during  which  n  crowded  au- 
dience listened  to  his  arguments  and  eloquence 
in  favor  of  the  Union.  Three  months  later, 
and  this  man  becomes  the  Vice-President  or 
a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Union,  in  his 
view,  is  dissolved,  the  past  is  forgotten,  the  fu- 
ture spreads  a  glorious  vision  before  his  eyes. 
(See  Confederate  States,  page  129.) 

The  secession  of  the  Southern  States  was  not 
accomplished  by  a  movement  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  preconceived  and  arranged  purpose 
on  the  part  of  many  prominent  public  men, 
cherishea  until  the  favorable  hour  should  come 
for  its  execution.  The  hour  thus  selected  was 
that  upon  which  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  place.  Then  the  plan  was  put  in  execu- 
tion without  regard  to  the  forms  of  law,  or  the 
numbers  of  the  Union  men. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled 
on  the  Jid  of  December,  1860,  (see  Congkess 
U.  S.,)  and  the  Message  of  President  Buchanan 
was  immediately  delivered.  (See  Prnuc  Docu- 
ments.) In  this  Message  he  denied  in  strong 
and  unanswerable  language  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  indicated  his  purpose  to  collect  the 
revenue  and  defend  the  forts  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  attitude  of  South  Carolina  already  ex- 
cited the  apprehensions  of  the  Government. 
The  subject  of  sending  reinforcements  to  the 
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forts  ia  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  had  evidently 
been  under  consideration  in  the  Cabinet,  but  was 
deferred  or  delayed  by  the  action  of  Secretary 
Floyd.  On  the  other  hand,  fears  of  these  re- 
enforceraents  were  entertained  by  the  author- 
ities of  that  State,  and  on  the  9th  of  December, 
a  part  of  the  delegation  in  Congress  gave  their 
assurances  to  the  President  that  there  would 
be  no  immediate  attempt  to  possess  tliem.  {See 
page  654  for  copy  of  their  statement.) 

Assurances  were  given  by  the  President,  as  it 
is  stated,  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  Charleston. 

On  the  lOth  of  December,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb,  resigned  his  office 
and  immediately  left  Washington  for  his  resi- 
dence in  Georgia,  where  he  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  and  subse- 
quently chosjn  as  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  army.  This  resignation  was 
followed  four  days  afterwards  by  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  Cass.  The  explanation 
given  in  the  official  paper  was  in  these  words : 

"  To  avoid  all  misconstruction  or  misstate- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  caused  this  event, 
we  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  true 
cause.  It  is  not  that  General  Cass  differed  from 
the  President  in  regard  to  any  portion  of  his 
late  Message.  On  the  great  question  uf  coercing 
a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  by  military 
force,  the  President  and  General  Cass  were  per- 
fectly united  in  opinion.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  General  Cass  insisted  that 
a  naval  and  military  force  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Charleston  to  re6nforce  the  forts  in 
that  harbor ;  and  that  the  President  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
measure,  in  order  to  secure  the  forts  against 
attack.  This  being  the  President's  conviction, 
he  would  not  sanction  a  movement  which 
might  lead  to  collision  and  bloodshed  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  feelings  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States,  and  at  a  time 
when  every  fnend  of  the  Union  is  using  liis 
best  efforts  to  prevent  its  dissolution,  or,  if  that 
be  not  possible,  to  avert  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  which  would  render  its  reconstruction 
hopeless." 

General  Ca^s  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  early  life,  he  emigrated  from  his 
native  State,  New  Hampshire,  to  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  rose  to  distinction  as  Governor 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  became 
the  State  of  Michigan.  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
a  minister  to  Paris,  senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1843.  He  was  succeeded  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  Attorney-General  Black. 
The  office  vacated  by  Mr.  Cobb  was  filled  by  the 
Appointment  of  Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland. 

The  question  which  arose  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Cass  was  doubtless  the  most 
difficult  one  ever  before  the  Cabinet.  At  this 
time  the  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina  had 


not  assembled.  No  overt  act  had  been  commit- 
ted, no  official  step  had  been  taken  except  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  caUing  a 
State  Convention,  which  had  often  been  done 
in  nearly  all  the  States.  Immediately  upon 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress,  meas- 
ures had  been  introduced  into  each  House  for 
^e  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
secession  movement,  and  healing  the  difficulties 
of  the  country.  The  propositions  of  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden were  before  the  Senate,  and  a  flood  of 
measures  of  reconciliation,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  by  a  declaration  of  sentiments,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House.  Meantime  the 
people  began  to  move  in  every  Northern,  Mid- 
dle, and  the  upper  tier  of  the  Southern  States, 
in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties.  It 
was  an  indisputable  fact,  at  this  time,  that  the 
vote  cast  for  Mr.  Douglas,  numbering  1,865,976, 
and  that  cast  for  Mr.  Bell,  numbering  590,631, 
and  the  vote  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  the  free 
States,  numbering  284,422,  making  a  total  of 
2,241,029,  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  peace- 
able and  reasonable  settlement  of  all  difficulties 
with  any  of  the  Southern  States.  The  vote  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  1,867,610,  of  which  at  least 
one-fourth  would  have  approved  of   such  a 

Cceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties  as  might 
e  been  satisfactory  to  all  the  Southern 
States,  whose  complaints  were  founded  upon 
questions  connected  with  slavery.  Of  the  vote 
given  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  numbering  568,531,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  it  desired  a  peaceable  settlement  upon 
such  terms  as  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  conciliation  and  compromise  in 
the  Northern  States.  Thus  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  country  at  this  time  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  conciliation,  forbear^ 
ance,  and  compromise.  The  remainder  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  were  deter- 
mined upon  secession  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  portion  of  those  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  concession,  on  the  ground  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency. This  state  of  public  sentiment  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  those  in  favor  of 
an  adjustment  indicated  a  decided  opposition 
to  coercive  measures  against  the  Southern 
States.  The  view  which  they  then  entertained 
of  coercion  was  subsequently  expressed  in  the 
emphatic  words  If  Mr.  Douglas :  "  You  must 
do  one  of  two  things:  either  settle  the 
difficulty  amicably,  or  by  the  sword.  An  ami- 
cable settlement  is  a  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 
The  use  of  the  sword  is  war,  disunion,  and 
separation,  now  and  forever.^'  Meantime  the 
Government,  in  its  endeavors  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  these  views  of  the  country,  mani- 
fested the  most  extreme  forbearance,  even  in 
the  presence  of  acts  which,  if  proceeding  from 
a  foreign  power,  would,  by  common  consent, 
have  resulted  in  immediate  war. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1860,  the  ordi- 
nance  of  secession  was  passed  by  the  State 
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Convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  immediatelj 
afterward:!  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  a  peace- 
able surrender,  by  the  Federal  Government,  of 
the  forts  and  other  public  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.    {See  South  Cabolwa.) 

Abont  this  time,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
H^jor  Anderson  transferred  his  garrison  from 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
harbor.  (See  Forts,  page  816,  also  Sumteb  and 
Charleston.)  The  movement  excited  intense 
indignation  among  the  active  secessionists.  It 
was  the  first  flash  across  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  might  fight  before 
the  matter  was  ended.  This  movement  of 
JAsjor  Anderson  was  made  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  his 
former  position,  and  the  excitement  which  ex- 
isted in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Major  Anderson  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  second 
lieutenant  by  brevet,  in  the  Second  Artillery, 
in  1845;  in  1847  he  was  brevetted  a  major. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  forts  in  Charleston 
harbor,  in  August,  1860. 

Tho  resignation  of  Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War,  followed  immediately  upon  this  move- 
ment of  M^or  Anderson.  His  letter  of  resig- 
nation and  the  reply  of  the  President  were  as 
foUows : 

Was  DBPABTmofT,  Dec  29, 1880k 

Sir  :  On  the  Tnoming  of  the  27th*  inst.  I  read  the 
fiaUowiog  paper  to  you  m  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet: 

COUNCIL  CHAMBEB,  KXICUTirB  MAVSIOH. 

Sir  :  It  is  erident  now  from  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the  solemn  pledses  of 
the  Government  hare  been  yiolated  by  Major  Ander- 
son. In  my  jud^ent  but  one  remedy  is  now  left  us 
by  which  to  vindicate  our  honor  and  prevent  civil  war. 
It  is  in  vain  now  to  hope  for  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  any  further  pledges  as 
to  the  action  of  the  military.  One  remedy  is  left,  and 
that  is  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  I  hope  the  President  will  allow  me  to 
make  that  order  at  once.  This  order,  in  my  judgment, 
can  alone  prevent  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 

(Signed.)      JOHN  B.  FLOYD,  SecreUiy  of  War. 

I  then  considered  the  honor  of  the  Administration 
pledged  to  maintain  the  troops  in  the  position  they 
occupied,  for  such  had  been  the  assurances  given  to 
the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  who  hao  a  rieht  to 
speak  for  her.     South  Carolina,  on  the  other  nand, 

gave  reciprocal  pledges  that  no  force  should  be 
rought  by  them  against  the  troops  or  against  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  sole  obiect  of 
Doth  parties  in  these  reciprocal  pledges  was  to  pre- 
vent a  collision  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  in  the 
hope  that  some  means  might  be  found  for  a  peaceful 
accommodation  of  the  existing  troubles,  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  having  both  raided  committees 
looking  to  that  object.  Thus  affairs  stood  until  the 
action  of  Major  Anderson,  taken  unfortunately  while 
tije  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  this  capitaT. 
on  a  peaceful  mission  lookinp^  to  the  avoidance  of 
bloodshed,  has  complicated  matters  in  the  existing 
manner.  Our  refusal  or  even  delay  to  place  affairs 
buck  as  they  stood  under  our  agreement,  invites  a  col- 
lision and  must  inevitably  inau^rate  civil  war.  I 
cannot  consent  to  be  the  agent  of  such  a  calamity.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessitv  of 
tennering  to  you  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  VVar, 
because  I  can  no  longer  nold  it  under  my  convictions 


of  patriottsm,  nor  with  honor^  subjected  as  I  am  to  a 
Tiolation  of  solemn  pledges  and  phghted  faith. 
With  the  highest  personal  regard, 

1  am  most  truly  yours, 

JOllNB.  FLOYD. 
lb  EU  SxodUneyihePrttidmt  of  the  United  StaUs. 

THB  PRI8IDSNT*8  RSPLT. 

WAsanroTOH,  Dec  81,  ISOOi 
Mt  Dkab  Sib  :  I  have  received  and  accepted  your 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War ;  and  not 
wishing  to  impose  upon  you  the  task  of  performing  its 
mere  routine  auties,  which  you  have  so  Kindly  ofiered 
to  do,  I  have  authorized  Postmaster-General  Holt  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Department  until  your 
successor  shall  be  appointed. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JaM£S  BUCHANAlr. 
Hon,  John  B.  Flotd, 

Secretary  Floyd  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Virginia;  he  has  been  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, Governor  of  his  native  State,  and  member 
of  Mr.  Bachanan^s  Cabinet.  Subsequently  an 
indictment  was  found  against  the  ex-Secretary 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  being  privy  to  the  abstraction  of  certain 
bonds  amounting  to  more  than  $bOO,000,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1860.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  matter  is  very  summary. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1861,  in  the  Criminal 
Court  at  Washington,  in  the  case  of  John  B. 
Floyd,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  for  conspiracy  in 
attempting  to  defraud  the  Government,  District 
Attorney  Ould  moved  to  enter  a  nolleproeequi. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  the  couppiracy  ex- 
isted with  Godard  Bailey  alone,  and  also,  that 
as  Mr.  Floyd  had  been  summoned  and  request- 
ed to  testify  before  a  congressional  committee 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  he  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Court,  according  to  its  ruling  in 
the  case  of  Russell 

Mr.  Carlisle  thought  it  was  proper  to  state 
that  his  client  (Mr.  Floyd)  had  come  here  ready 
to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him; 
but  hearing  of  the  decision  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sell, he  (Carlisle)  bad,  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  without  consultation  with  anyone, 
thought  proper  to  bring  the  matter  before  his 
Honor.  He  hoped  the  motion  of  the  District 
Attorney  would  be  allowed. 

The  Judge  stated  that  he  would  take  time  to 
examine  the  indictment,  and  some  other  tech- 
nicalities of  the  case.  He  gave  a  decision  on 
the  20th,  dismissing  the  case. 

The  agency  of  the  Secretary  in  improving  the 
military  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  filling 
the  arsenals  with  arms,  and  preventing  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  forts  by  the  United  Stiites  forces, 
was  most  important  to  the  Confederacy.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  a 
brigailier-geiieral  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
was  in  command  at  several  skirmishes  in  West- 
em  Virginia. 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  commissioners 
from  South  Carolina,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams, 
and  Orr,  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Bu- 
chanan, stating  that  they  were  authorized  and 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
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forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  had  evidently 
been  under  consideration  in  the  Cabinet,  but  was 
deferred  or  delayed  by  the  action  of  Secretary 
Floyd.  On  the  other  hand,  fears  of  these  re- 
enforcements  were  entertained  by  the  author- 
ities of  that  State,  and  on  the  9th  of  December, 
a  part  of  the  delegation  in  Congress  gave  their 
assurances  to  the  President  that  there  would 
be  no  immediate  attempt  to  possess  tliem.  {See 
page  654  for  copy  of  their  statement.) 

Assurances  were  given  by  the  President,  as  it 
is  stated,  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  Charleston. 

On  the  lOth  of  December,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb,  resigned  his  office 
and  immediately  left  Washington  for  his  resi- 
dence in  Qeorgia,  where  he  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  and  subse- 
quently chosjn  as  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  army.  This  resignation  was 
followed  four  days  afterwards  by  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  Cass.  The  explanation 
given  in  the  official  paper  was  in  these  words : 

"  To  avoid  all  misconstruction  or  misstate- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  caused  this  event, 
we  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  true 
cause.  It  is  not  that  General  Cass  differed  from 
the  President  in  regard  to  any  portion  of  his 
late  Message.  On  the  great  question  uf  coercing 
a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  by  military 
force,  the  President  and  Qeneral  Cass  were  per- 
fectly united  in  opinion.  The  difficnlty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  General  Cass  insisted  that 
a  naval  and  military  force  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Charleston  to  reinforce  the  forts  in 
that  harbor ;  and  that  the  President  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
measure,  in  order  to  secure  the  forts  against 
attack.  This  being  the  President's  conviction, 
he  would  not  sanction  a  movement  which 
might  lead  to  collision  and  bloodshed  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  feelings  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States,  and  at  a  time 
when  every  fiiend  of  the  Union  is  using  his 
best  efforts  to  prevent  its  dissolution,  or,  if  that 
be  not  po:isible,  to  avert  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  which  would  render  its  reconstruction 
hopeless.*' 

General  Cass  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  early  life,  he  emigrated  from  his 
native  State,  New  Ilampshire,  to  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  rose  to  distinction  as  Governor 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  became 
the  State  of  Michigan.  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
a  minister  to  Paris,  senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1848.  He  was  succeeded  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  Attorney-General  Black. 
The  office  vacated  by  Mr.  Cobb  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland. 

The  question  which  arose  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Cass  was  doubtless  the  most 
difficult  one  ever  before  the  Cabinet.  At  this 
time  the  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina  had 


not  assembled.  No  overt  act  had  been  commit- 
ted, no  official  step  had  been  taken  except  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  calling  a 
State  Convention,  which  hau  often  been  done 
in  nearly  all  the  States.  Immediately  upon 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress,  meas- 
ures had  been  introduced  into  each  House  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
secession  movement,  and  healing  the  difficulties 
of  the  country.  The  propositions  of  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden were  before  the  Senate,  and  a  flood  of 
measures  of  reconciliation,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  by  a  declaration  of  sentiments,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House.  Meantime  the 
people  began  to  move  in  every  Northern,  Mid- 
dle, and  the  upper  tier  of  the  Sonth^n  States, 
in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties.  It 
was  an  indisputable  fact,  at  this  time,  that  the 
vote  cast  for  Mr.  Douglas,  numbering  1,865,976, 
and  that  cast  for  Mr.  Bell,  numbering  590,631, 
and  the  vote  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  the  free 
States,  numbering  284,422,  making  a  total  of 
2,241,029,  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  peace- 
able and  reasonable  settlement  of  all  difficulties 
with  any  of  the  Southern  States.  The  vote  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  1,857,610,  of  which  at  least 
one-fourth  would  have  approved  of  such  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties  as  might 
nave  been  satisfactory  to  all  the  Southern 
States,  whose  complaints  were  founded  upon 
questions  connected  with  slavery.  Of  the  vote 
ffiven  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  numbering  568,681,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  it  desired  a  peaceable  settlement  upon 
such  terms  as  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  conciliation  and  compromise  in 
the  Northern  States.  Thus  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  country  at  diis  time  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  conciliation,  forbear- 
ance, and  compromise.  The  renudnder  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  were  deter- 
mined upon  secession  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  portion  of  those  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  concession,  on  the  ground  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency. This  state  of  public  sentiment  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  those  in  favor  of 
an  adjustment  indicated  a  decided  opposition 
to  coercive  measures  against  the  Southern 
States.  The  view  which  they  then  entertained 
of  coercion  was  subsequently  expressed  in  the 
emphatic  words  hf  Mr.  Douglas :  "  Yon  must 
do  one  of  two  things:  either  settle  the 
difficulty  amicably,  or  by  the  sword.  An  ami- 
cable settlement  is  a  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 
The  use  of  the  sword  is  war,  disunion,  and 
separation,  now  and  forever."  Meantime  the 
Government,  in  its  endeavors  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  these  views  of  the  country,  mani- 
fested the  most  extreme  forbearance,  even  in 
the  presence  of  acts  which,  if  proceeding  from 
a  foreign  power,  would,  by  common  consent, 
have  resulted  in  immediate  war. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1860,  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed  by  the  State 
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€k>iiTentIon  of  South  Carolioa,  and  10111166181617 
afterwards  commissloDers  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  a  peace- 
able surrender,  bj  the  Federal  Govemnient,  of 
the  forts  and  otlier  public  property  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  State.    (See  South  Cabolina.) 

About  this  time,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
M^or  Anderson  transferred  his  garrison  from 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  Oharieston 
harbor.  (See  Fobts,  page  815,  also  Sumteb  and 
Chableston.)  The  movement  excited  intense 
indignation  among  the  active  secessionists.  It 
was  tlie  first  flash  across  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  might  fight  before 
the  matter  was  ended.  This  movement  of 
Miyor  Anderson  was  made  upon  bis  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  his 
former  position,  and  the  excitement  which  ex- 
isted in  the  city  of  Charlwton. 

Major  Anderson  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  secimd 
lieutenant  by  brevet,  in  the  Second  Artillery, 
in  1845;  in  1847  he  was  brevetted  a  mi^or. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  forts  in  Charleston 
harbor,  in  August,  1860. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War,  followed  immediately  upon  this  move- 
ment of  Mt^Jor  Anderson.  His  letter  of  resig- 
nation and  the  reply  of  the  President  were  as 
follows : 

Wab  DspABTmofT,  Dec  29, 1880k 

Silt :  On  the  morning  of  the  27th*  inst.  I  read  the 
loUowing  paper  to  you  m  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet : 

COUXCIL  CBAMBtS,  KXICCTIVI  MAXSIOH. 

Sir  :  It  is  eTident  now  from  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Goremment  have  been  violated  by  Migor  ^der- 
son.  In  my  jad^ent  but  one  remedy  is  now  left  us 
by  which  to  Tindicate  our  honor  and  prevent  civil  war. 
It  is  in  vain  now  to  hope  for  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  any  further  pledges  as 
to  the  action  of  the  military.  One  remedy  is  left,  and 
that  u  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  I  hope  the  President  will  allow  me  to 
make  that  order  at  once.  This  order,  in  my  judgment, 
can  alone  prevent  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 

(Signed.)      JOHN  B.  FLOYD,  Secretary  of  War. 

I  then  considered  the  honor  of  the  Administration 
pledged  to  maintain  the  troops  in  the  position  they 
occapied.  for  such  had  been  the  assurances  given  to 
the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  a  riffht  to 
speal  for  her.  South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  reciprocal  pledges  that  no  force  should  be 
brought  by  them  against  the  troops  or  against  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  sole  object  of 
DOtn  parties  in  these  reciprocal  pledges  was  to  pre- 
vent a  collision  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  in  the 
hope  that  some  means  might  be  found  for  a  peaceful 
accommodation  of  the  existing  troubles,  tne  two 
Houses  of  Congress  having  both  raised  committees 
looking  to  that  object.  Thus  affairs  stood  until  the 
action  of  Major  Anderson,  taken  unfortunately  while 
the  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  this  capita?, 
on  a  peaceful  mission  looking  to  the  avoidance  of 
bloodshed,  has  complicated  matters  in  the  existing 
manner.  Our  refusal  or  even  delay  to  place  affairs 
back  OS  they  stood  under  our  agreement,  invites  a  col- 
lision and  must  inevitably  inaugurate  civil  war.  I 
cannot  consent  to  be  the  agent  of  such  a  calamity.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessitv  of 
tennerinff  to  you  my  resienation  a:t  Secretary  of  War, 
because  X  can  no  longer  nold  it  under  my  convictions 


of  patriotism,  nor  with  honor;  subjected  as  I  am  to  a 
Tiolation  of  solemn  pledges  and  plighted  faith. 
With  the  highest  personal  regard, 

1  am  most  truly  yours, 

JOllN  B.FLOYD. 
lb  Bis  JEjMUineyihi  Prmdmi  qftht  United  SUOis. 

TEE  PUSIDBNT'S  RBPLT. 

WASHI50T0H.  Dee.  81, 1860. 
Mr  Dkar  Sik  :  I  have  received  and  accepted  your 
resignation  of  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  War ;  and  not 
wishing  to  impose  upon  you  the  task  of  performing  its 
mere  routine  auties,  which  you  have  so  kindly  offered 
to  do,  I  have  authorized  Postmaster-General  Holt  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Department  until  your 
successor  shall  be  appointed. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAlr. 
Hon.  JoHK  B.  Flotd, 

Secretary  Floyd  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Virginia ;  he  has  been  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, Governor  of  his  native  State,  and  member 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  Subsequently  an 
indictment  was  found  agninst  the  ex-Secretary 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  being  privy  to  the  abstraction  of  certain 
bonds  amounting  to  more  than  $bOO,000,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1860.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  matter  is  very  summary. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1861,  in  the  Criminal 
Court  at  Washington,  in  the  case  of  John  B. 
Floyd,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  for  conspiracy  in 
attempting  to  defraud  the  Government^  District 
Attorney  Quid  moved  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  the  conspiracy  ex- 
isted with  Godard  Bailey  alone,  and  also,  that 
as  Mr.  Floyd  had  been  summoned  and  request- 
ed to  testify  before  a  congressional  committee 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  he  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Court,  according  to  its  ruling  in 
the  case  of  Russell 

Mr.  Carlisle  thought  it  was  proper  to  state 
that  his  client  (Mr.  Floyd)  had  come  here  ready 
to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him; 
but  hearing  of  the  decision  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sell, he  (Carlisle)  had,  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  without  consultation  with  anyone, 
thought  proper  to  bring  the  matter  before  his 
Honor.  He  hoped  the  motion  of  the  District 
Attorney  would  be  allowed. 

The  Judge  stated  that  he  would  take  time  to 
examine  the  indictment,  and  some  other  tech- 
nicalities of  the  case.  He  gave  a  decision  on 
the  20th,  dismissing  the  case. 

The  agency  of  the  Secretary  in  improving  the 
military  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  filling 
the  arsenals  with  arms,  and  preventing  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  forts  by  the  United  States  forces, 
was  niost  important  to  the  Confederacy.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
was  in  command  at  several  skirmishes  in  West- 
em  Virginia. 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  commissioners 
from  South  Carolina,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams, 
and  Orr,  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Bu- 
chanan, stating  that  they  were  authorized  and 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forta, 
magazines,  liglit-houses,  and  other  real  estate, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina;  and  also  for  an  apportionment  of 
the  pablio  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  other 
property  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
btates,  as  agent  of  the  Confederated  StateR,  of 
which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member, 
and  generally  to  negotiate  as  to  all  other  meas- 
ures and  arrangements  proper  to  he  made  and 
adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties, 
and  for  tlie  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween that  commonwealth  and  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

They  further  laid  before  the  President  an 
official  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  by 
which  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  they  said, 
"has  resumed  the  powers  she  delegated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  de- 
clared her  perfect  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence."   Tliey  then  proceed  to  say : 

It  would  also  bare  been  our  duty  to  have  Infonned 
you  that  we  wore  ready  to  negotiate  with  vou  upon  all 
such  Questions  as  are  necessarily  raised  by  the  adop- 
tion or  this  ordinance,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to 
enter  upon  this  negotiation  with  the  earnest  aesire  to 
aroid  all  unnecessary  and  hostile  collision,  and  so  to 
inaugurate  our  new  relations  as  to  secure  mutual  re- 
spect, general  advantage,  and  a  future  of  good  will  and 
harmouv,  beueticial  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  render 
■uch  an  assurance  impossible.  We  came  here  the 
representatives  of  an  authority  which  could,  at  any 
time  withiu  the  past  sixty  days,  have  taken  possession 
of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  but  which,  upon 
pledges  given  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  doubt,  de- 
termmed  to  trust  to  your  honor  rather  than  to  its  own 

gower.  Since  our  arrival  here  an  officer  of  the  United 
tates.  acting,  as  we  are  assured,  not  only  without, 
but  against  your  orders,  has  dismantled  one  fort  and 
occupied  another— thus  altering  to  a  most  important 
extent  the  condition  of  aSUirs  under  which  we  came. 

Until  these  circumstances  are  explained  in  a  manner 
which  relieves  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
these  negotiations  shall  be  conducted,  we  are  forced 
to  suspend  all  discussion  as  to  any  arrangement 
by  which  our  mutual  interests  may  ije  amicably  ad- 
justed. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  yon  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  Under  present  circumstances,  they  are  a 
standing  menace  which  renders  negotiation  impossible, 
and,  as  our  recent  experience  shows,  threatens  speed- 
ily to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  questions  which  ought  to 
be  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment. 

The  reply  of  the  President  is  dated  on  the 
80th.  lie  alludes  to  his  Message  to  Congress 
on  the  8d  of  December,  in  which  his  position 
was  definad.  He  states  that  he  could  meet 
them  only  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character,  and  was  entirely  willing  to  com- 
municate to  Congress  any  proposition  they 
might  have  to  make  to  that  body.  He  then  re- 
fers to  that  portion  of  their  letters  which  speaks 
of  the  events  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  change  in  their  position,  and  says: 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
those  alleg^  pledges,  and  in  what  manner  thev  have 
been  observed.  In  my  Message  of  the  8d  of  Decem- 
ber last.  I  stated,  in  regard  *o  the  property  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Carolina,  that  it  "has  been 
purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  by  the  consent  of  the 


Legislature  of  the  State,  for  the  erection  of  forto,  mag- 
azines, arsenals,  Ac,  and  over  these  the  authority 
'  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,*  has  been  expressly 

K anted  by  the  Constitution  to  Cong^ress.  It  is  not 
lieved  that  any  attenrpt  will  be  made  to  expel  the 
United  States  from  this  property  by  force ;  but  if  in 
this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  toe  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on 
the  defensive.  In  such  a  continc^ency.  the  responsi- 
bility for  consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the 
heaos  of  the  assailants.'*  This  being  the  condition  of 
the  parties  on  Saturday,  December  1,  four  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  South  Carolina  oUled  upon  me, 
and  re<iuested  an  interview.  We  had  an  earnest  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  these  forts,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  a  collision  between  the  parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  sparing  the  effusion  of  blood,  i 
suggested,  ror  prudential  reasons,  (hat  it  would  be  best 
to  put  in  writing  what  they  said  to  me  verbally.  Thev 
dici  so,  accordingly,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  loih 
inst,  three  of  them  presented  to  me  a  paper  signed  by 
all  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  singte 
exception,    (^e^  page  654.) 

And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  remark  that 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  presented  to  me,  I  objected 
to  the  word  **  provided,**  as  it  might  be  construed  into 
an  agreement  on  my  part,  which  I  never  would  make. 
They  said  that  nothing  was  further  from  their  inten- 
tion— they  did  not  so  understand  it,  and  I  should  not 
so  consider  it.  It  is  evident  they  could  enter  into  no 
reciprocal  agreement  with  me  on  the  subject.  They 
did  not  profess  to  have  authority  to  do  this,  and  were 
acting  in  their  individual  character.  I  considered  it 
as  notning  more,  in  effect,  than  the  promise  of  highly 
honorable  gentlemen  to  exert  their  influence  for  the 
purpose  expressed.  The  event  has  proven  that  tbej 
nave  foithniUy  keot  this  promise,  although  I  have 
never  since  receivea  a  line  from  any  of  them,  or  from 
any  member  of.  the  Convention  on  the  subject.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  was  my  determination,  and  this 
I  freely  expressed,  not  to  reinforce  the  forts  in  the 
harbor,  ana  thus  produce  a  collision,  until  they  had 
been  actually  attacked,  or  until  I  had  certain  evidence 
that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  This  paper  I  re- 
ceived most  cordially,  and  considered  it  as  a  happy 
omen  that  peace  might  be  still  preserved,  and  thu 
time  might  be  thus  given  for  reflection.  This  is  the 
whole  foundation  for  tne  alleged  pledge. 

But  I  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  haye 
done  bad  I  entered  into  a  positive  and  formal  agree- 
ment with  parties  capable  of  contracting,  although 
such  an  agreement  would  have  been^  on  my  part,  from 
the  nature  of  my  official  duties,  impossible.  Ttie 
world  knows  that  I  have  never  sent  any  rei'nforcements 
to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  I  have  certainly 
never  authorized  any  change  to  be  made  "in  their 
relative  military  status.*'  Bearing  upon  this  subject 
I  refer  you  to  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  11th  inst.,  to  Major  Anderson,  but  not 
brought  to  my  notice  until  the  21st  inst  {Se€  Fokts 
AMD  Absbxals,  Moultrie.) 

The  President  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
Major  Anderson  acted  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity in  removing  to  Fort  Surater,  (tee  Ptblio 
Documents,  Message  of  January  8,)  and  justice 
required  that  he  should  not  be  condemned 
without  a  hearing.  lie  then  states  that  his 
first  promptings,  on  hearing  of  the  removal  of 
Anderson,  were  to  order  him  to  return  to  Fort 
Monltrie,  but  before  any  steps  could  be  taken 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  South  Carolina 
authorities,  the  latter  took  possession  of  the 
abandoned  fort,  and  the  other  vacant  ones. 
After  describing  the  occurrences,  the  President 
thus  proceeds : 

It  is  under  all  these  circumstances  that  I  am  urged 
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immediately  to  withdraw  the  troops  fVom  the  harbor 
of  Cbarieston,  and  I  am  informea  that  without  this 
DesotiatioQ  is  impossible.  This  1  cannot  do— this  I 
win  not  do.  Such  an  idea  was  nerer  thought  of  by  me 
in  any  possible  contingency.  No  such  allusion  had 
been  made  in  any  communication  between  myself  and 
any  human  being.  But  the  inference  is  that  I  am 
bound  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  only  fort  re- 
maining in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  because  the  officer  there  in  com- 
mand of  all  of  the  forts  thought  proper,  without  in- 
structions, to  change  his  position  from  one  of  them  to 
another. 

At  this  point  of  writing,  I  have  received  informa- 
tion by  telegraph  from  Capt.  Humphreys,  in  command 
of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  that  **  it  has  to-day  (Sun- 
day, the  SUth)  been  taken  by  force  of  arms.'*  It  is 
estimated  that  the  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  this 
arsenal  are  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Comment  is  needless.  After  this  information,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  whilst  it  is  my  duty  to  defend 
Fort  Sumter,  as  a  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the 
United  States,  against  hostile  attacks,  from  whatever 
Quarter  they  may  come,  by  such  means  as  I  nossess 
for  this  purpose,!  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  defence 
can  be  construed  into  a  menace  against  the  city  of 
Charleston. 

To  this  letter  of  the  President  the  commis- 
sioners sent  a  reply,  dated  January  1,  1861. 
It  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  maia 
points  of  the  President's  letter,  and  insists  that 
he  was  nmler  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  $tatv8  of 
affairs  in  CliHrleston  harbor  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  Major  Anderson  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
iDsi.^irtDg  tliat  he  should  observe  this  pledge. 

This  communication  was  returned  by  the 
President,  with  the  following  indorsenif  nt  upon 
it:  "This  paper,  just  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  of  such  a  character  that  he  declines  to 
receive  it^" 

After  the  departure  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation,  Messrs.  Wm.  Porcher  Miles  and 
Lawrence  M.  Keitt  published  at  Charleston, 
6.  C,  a  narrative  entitled,  "  A  statetneut  of 
what  transpired  between  the  President  and  the 
South  Carolina  delegation,"  in  relation  to  the 
re6nforcement  of  Major  Anderson.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  shows  that  the  understanding 
on  the  subject  between  the  President  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  was  not,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  latter,  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge 
on  either  side : 

The  very  fact  that  we,  the  representatives  from 
South  Carolina,  were  not  authorized  to  commit  or 
"pledge"  the  State,  were  not  treating  with  the  Presi- 
^  dent  as  accredited  ministers  with  full  powers,  but  as 
gentlemen  assuming,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  delicate 
task  of  undertaking  to  foreshadow  the  course  and  pot- 
icy  of  the  State,  should  have  made  the  President  more 
ready  to  strengthen  our  hands  to  bring  about  and  carry 
out  the  course  and  policy  which  he  professed  to  have 
as  much  at  heart  as  we  bad.  While  we  were  not  au- 
thorized to  say  that  the  Convention  would  not  order 
the  occupation  of  the  forts  immediately  after  secession, 
and  prior  to  the  sending  on  of  commissioners,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  could  most  positively  say  that,  so 
long  as  South  Carolina  abstained  from  attacking  and 
seizing  the  forts,  he  would  not  send  reenforcements  to 
them  or  allow  their  relative  military  Hattu  to  be 
changed.  We  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  gentle- 
men holding  certain  prominent  positions,  and  anxious 
to  exert  such  influence  as  we  mis^ht  posses  to  efl*ect  a 
peaceful  solution  of  pending  political  difficulties,  and 


prevent,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  war.  The  President 
was  acting  in  a  double  capacity  ;  not  only  as  a  gentle- 
man, whose  influence  in  carrying  out  bis  share  of  the 
understanding  or  agreement  was  potential,  but  as  the 
head  of  the  army,  and,  therefore,  having  the  absolute 
control  of  the  whole  matter  of  reinforcing  or  transfer- 
ring the  garrison  at  Charleston.  But  we  have  dwelt 
long  enough  upon  this  point.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that, 
considering  the  President  as  bound  in  honor,  if  not  by 
treaty  stipulation,  not  to  make  any  change  in  tbeforts, 
or  to  send  reCnforoements  to  them*  unless  they  were  at- 
tacked, we  of  the  delegation  who  were  elected  to  the 
Convention  felt  equally  bound  in  honor  to  do  every 
thing  on  our  part  to  prevent  any  premature  collision. 
This  Convention  can  bear  us  witness  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  endeavored  honorably  to  carry  out  our  share  of 
the  agreement 

Affairs  now  continued  to  grow  worse.  The 
hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  was  diminished 
by  every  hour's  delay,  and  as  the  prospect  of  a 
bloodless  settlement  passed  away,  the  public 
distress  became  more  and  more  aggravated. 
The  Treasury  was  without  money,  and  could 
obtain  it  only  at  twelve  per  cent,  interest.  The 
military  force  of  the  Government  was  almost 
entirely  on  the  western  frontier,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  navy  were  in  active  service  in  dis- 
tant stations,  or  required  immediate  repairs. 
(See  Natt.) 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  President  sent  a 
Message  to  Congress,  urging  its  immediate 
attention  to  the  state  of  affairs.  After  alluding 
to  the  views  advanced  in  his  former  Message, 
be  said : 

This  left  me  no  alternative,  as  the  chief  Executive 
officer  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  collect  the  public  revenues  and  to  protect  the  public 
property,  no  far  as  this  might  be  practicable,  under  ex- 
isting laws. 

This  is  still  my  purpose.  Mv  province  is  to  execute, 
and  not  to  make  the  laws.  It  belongs  to  Congress  ex- 
clusively to  repeal,  to  modify,  or  to  enlarge  their  pro- 
visions to  meet  exigencies  as  they  may  occur.  I  pos- 
sess no  dispensing  power. 

I  certainly  had  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war 
upon  any  State ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sati»Ged  that  the 
Constitution  has  wisely  withheld  that  power  even  ft-om 
Congress.  But  the  right  and  the  duty  to  use  military 
force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Federal 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and 
against  those  who  assail  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  clear  and  unaeuiable. 

But  the  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States 
towards  each  other  has  already  far  transcended  and 
cast  in  the  shade  the  ordinary  Executive  duties  already 
provided  for  by  law,  and  has  assumed  such  vast  and 
alarming  proportions  as  to  place  the  subject  entirely 
above  anci  beyond  Executive  control.  The  fact  cannot 
be  disguised  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. In  all  its  various  bearings,  therefore,  I  com- 
mend the  question  to  Congress,  as  the  only  human 
tribunal,  under  Providence,  possessing  the  power  to 
meet  the  existing  emergency.  To  them  exclusively 
belongs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  military  force  in  aU  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  and  they  alone  possess  the  power 
to  remove  grievances  which  might  lead  to  war,  and  to 
secure  peace  and  union  to  this  distracted  country.  On 
them,  and  on  them  alone,  rests  the  responsibility. 

Referrinsr  to  the  principle  which  had  thus  far 
governe<l  his  conduct,  he  said  : 

At  the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  troubles  I  deter- 
mined that  no  act  of  mine  should  increase  the  excite- 
ment in  either  section  of  the  country.  If  the  political 
conflict  were  to  end  in  a  civil  war  it  was  my  det^r* 
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mined  purpose  not  to  oommenoe  it,  nor  eren  to  fiimish 
an  exetiM  for  it  by  anj  act  of  this  GoremmeDt.  Mj 
opinion  remaioa  unchansed,  that  justice  as  well  as 
lound  policy  require  us  stul  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  quentions  at  issue  b#ween  the  ^'o^th  and  the 
South.    (iStfe  Public  Docdmenti.) 

On  the  8th  of  January,  Jaoob  Thompson,  of 
Mississippi,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Buchanin^s  administration,  resigned. 
He  had  telegraphed  to  Oharleston  and  other 
places  at  the  South  that  no  more  troops  wonld 
De  sent  to  Oharleston  for  the  present,  and  learn- 
ing that  more  had  then  been  ordered,  he  thoaght 
that  his  honor  had  been  compromised,  and 
therefore  resigned.  From  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  Mr.  Bachanan,  it  appears  that 
the  former  had  mistaken  the  action  of  the  Oab- 
inet  Mr.  Thompson,  on  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion, addressed  the  President  as  ft)llow8: 

Sib  :  It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  hare  Jnst  learned 
that  additional  troops  bare  been  ordered  to  Charleston. 
This  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  Cabinet 
Council;  and  when  on  Monday  night,  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber ultimo,  the  orders  for  reenforcements  to  Fort  Sum« 
ter  were  countermanded,  I  distinctly  understood  from 
Tou  that  no  order  of  the  kind  would  be  made  without 
being  previously  considered  and  decided  in  Cabinet. 
It  is  true  that  on  Wednesday.  January  2,  this  subject 
was  again  discussed  in  Cabinet,  but  certainly  no  con- 
clusion was  reached,  and  the  War  Department  was  not 
Justified  in  ordering  reinforcements  without  something 
more  than  was  then  said.  I  learn,  bowerer,  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  that  the  steamer  Star  of  the 
W^t  sailed  from  New  York  last  Saturday  night  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Bartlctt, 
bound  for  Fort  Sumter.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  resign  my  commission,  as  one  of 
your  constitutional  advisers,  into  your  bands. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Ac 

To  this  President  Buchanan  replied  on  the 
next  day : 

Sir:  I  have  received  and  accepted  your  resignation 
on  yesterday,  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  Mondlay  evening,  81st  December,  1860,  1  sus- 
pended the  orders  which  had  been  issued  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  send  the  Brooklyn  with  re- 
enforcements  to  Port  Sumter.  Of  this  I  informed  you 
on  the  same  evening.  I  stated  to  you  my  reason  for 
this  suspension,  which  you  knew,  from  its  nature, 
would  be  speedily  removed.  In  consequence  of  your 
request,  however,  I  promised  thst  these  orders  should 
not  be  renewed  **  witnout  beinji;  previously  considered 
and  decided  in  Cabinet''  This  promise  was  faithfully 
observed  on  my  part.  In  order  to  carry  it  into  effect 
I  called  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  on  Wednesday,  8d 
January,  1S61,  in  which  the  question  of  sending  reen- 
forcements to  Furt  Sumter  was  amply  discuss^  both 
by  yourself  and  others.  The  decided  majority  of  opin- 
ions was  against  you.  At  this  moment,  the  answer  of 
the  South  Carolina  "  Commissioners'*  to  my  communi- 
cation to  them  of  31st  December  was  received  and  read. 
It  produced  much  indignation  among  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  After  a  rurtber  brief  conversation  I  em- 
ployed the  following  language:  "It  is  now  all  over, 
ana  reenforcements  must  be  sent."  Judge  Black  said, 
at  the  moment  of  my  decision,  that  after  this  letter  the 
Cabinet  would  be  unanimous,  and  I  heard  no  dissent- 
ing voice.  Indeed,  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  letter  left 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  im- 
mediately attacked,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  sending 
reinforcements  there  without  delay. 

Whilst  you  admit  *•  that  on  Wednesday.  January  2, 
this  subject  was  again  discussed  in  Cabinet,"  you  say, 
"  but  certainly  no  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the 
War  Department  was  not  justified  in  ordering  reen- 
forcements without  aometoing  more  than  was  then 


■aid."  Ton  are  certainly  mittaketi  in  alleging  thai 
*'  no  conclusion  was  reached."  In  this  your  reoolleo- 
tion  is  entirely  different  fh>m  that  of  your  four  oldest 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  Indeed,  my  language  was 
•o  unmistakable  that  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  without  any  farther  in- 
tercourse with  myaalf  than  what  yon  beatra,  or  migfai 
have  heard  me  aay.  Tou  bad  been  ao  emphatic  in  op- 
poaing  these  re^nfbrcementa  that  I  thonsht  you  would 
resign  in  consequence  of  my  decision.  Ideeplr  regret 
that  you  have  been  mistaken  in  point  of  fact,  tnongn  I 
firmly  believe  honestly  mistaken.  StSl,  it  it  oertain 
you  have  not  the  less  been  mistaken. 

Yours,  very  respectfnUy. 

On  his  retnm  home  to  Mississippi,  he  was 
welcomed  by  a  nnmber  of  neighbors  and  friends, 
to  whom  he  made  an  address,  stating  the  opin- 
ions which  existed  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  0;ibinet. 

He  aaid  that  there  was  **  no  serions  difficulty "  in 
the  Cabinet  until  after  the  presidential  Section,  when 
there  arose  a  discussion  upon  the  rights  and  powera  of 
the  General  and  State  Governments.  On  the  right  of 
a  State  to  seoede,  the  Cabinet  split  at  once ;  but  on  the 
right  of  the  General  Government  to  coerce  a  State,  all 
agreed  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Thompson  held  stron^y 
to  the  right  iA  secede,  but  kept  his  i>lace,  in  the  hope, 
as  he  says,  of  preserving  peace.  He  agreed  with  the 
President  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
hold  public  property,  but  held  that  the  army  and  navy 
could  only  be  used  as  a  posse  to  aid  the  civil  authority, 
and  as  all  the  civil  and  executive  officers  in  South  Car- 
olina had  resigned,  there  could  be  no  attempt  to  uphold 
the  laws.  He  held,  also,  that  the  forts  in  tne  seceding 
States  could  not  be  occupied  as  military  posts  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  country.  He  not  only 
pressed  this  view  of  the  subject,  but  insisted  that  the 
President  had  no  right  to  reinforce  the  defences  in 
Charleston  harbor.  He  says :  "  As  I  was  writing  my 
resignation,  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  Judge  Longstreet, 
that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  coming  with  reinforce- 
ments. The  troops  were  thus  put  on  their  niard, 
and  when  the  Star  of  the  West  arrived  sh»  received  a 
warm  welcome  fh>m  booming  cannon,  and  toon  beat  a 
retreat" 

Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Howell  Gobb,  of  Oeorgia,  on  the 
lOtli  of  December,  1860,  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  one  month,  and  on  tlie  11th  of 
January  tendered  bis  resignation.  His  slat^ 
ment  of  reasons  for  this  step  is  important,  so  far 
as  it  manifests  any  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Cabinet  at  this  time.  He  writes  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan : 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  It  has  not  been  in  my  power^  as  jon 
are  aware,  to  agree  with  yon  and  with  a  miyori^  of 
your  constitutional  advisers  in  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  in  reference  to  the  present  ooodi- 
tion  of  things  m  South  Carolina ;  nor  do  I  think  it  al 
all  probable  that  I  shall  be  able  to  concur  in  the  riews 
which  yon  entertain,  so  far  as  I  understand  them, 
touching  the  authority,  under  existing  laws,  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Charleston. 

To  avoid  embarr&<«ment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exposure  of  himself  to  just  criticism  by 
those  who  knew  his  views,  his  resignation  was 
tendered,  Ac.  To  this  the  President  replied, 
accepting  the  resignation,  by  saying,  **  I  very 
much  regret  that  circumstances,  in  your  opin- 
ion, have  rendered  this  necessary." 

On  the  same  day  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.    He  was  a  citi2en  oi^ 
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New  York,  had  belonged  to  the  army  in  the 
war  of  1812,  was  subsequently  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  held 
the  oflBce  of  post-master  at  New  York  City. 
Subsequently,  on  the  16th  of  May,  he  was  made 
a  miyor-general  in  the  army,  and  commanded  a 
force  stationed  at  Baltimore. 

The  views  entertained  by  the  Government 
from  this  period  until  the  4th  of  March,  were 
stated  explicitly  by  Secretary  Dix  in  his  speech 
at  the  great  meeting  at  Union  Square  in  New 
York  City  on  the  20th  of  April  ensuing.  Com- 
ing from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  during  the 
time  of  which  he  tmeaks,  they  are  entitled  to 
unreserved  credit    His  words  were  these : 

"And  here,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  position 
of  the  late  Administration  on  this  question.  It 
is  dae  to  this  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
last,  that  we  should  all  understand  it.  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  but  I  must  ask  your  close  atten- 
tion for  the  few  moments  that  will  be  needed. 
On  the  dd  of  December  last,  in  his  annual 
Message  to  Congress,  the  late  President  made  a 
strong  and  unanswerable  argument  aginst  the 
right  of  secession.  He  also  indicated  his  pur- 
pose to  collect  the  revenue  and  defend  the  forts 
in  South  Carolina.  In  a  special  Message  to 
Congresj*,  on  the  8th  of  January,  he  declared  (I 
use  the  language  of  the  Message) — *  The  right 
and  the  duty  to  use  military  force  defensively 
agiunst  those  who  resist  the  Federal  officers  in 
^  execution  of  their  legal  fanctions,  and 
against  those  who  assail  the  properly  of  the 
Federal  Government,  are  clear  and  unaeniable.' 
The  authorities  of  South  Carolina  were  repeat- 
edly warned  that,  if  they  assailed  Fort  Sumter, 
it  would  be  the  commencement  of  civil  war, 
and  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  last  and  most  emphatic  of  these 
warnings  is  contained  in  the  admirable  answer 
of  Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Mr.  Hayne, 
the  commissioner  from  South  Carolina,  on  the 
6th  of  Febniary.  It  is  in  these  words :  *  If, 
with  all  the  multiplied  proof  which  exists  of  the 
President's  anxiety  for  peace,  and  of  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  nas  pursued  it,  the  au- 
thorities of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave 
and  loyal  men  shut  up  within  its  walls,  and 
thus  plunge  our  common  country  into  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  then  upon  them  and  those 
they  represent  must  rest  the  responsibility.' 
I  believe  the  letter  from  which  I  have  read  this 
extract  has  never  been  published,  for  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Administration  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  had  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  late  President  and  all 
his  constitutional  advisers.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  violate  no 
confidence  in  making  it.  It^is  this:  if  South 
Carolina  had  tendered  war  to  the  late  Adminis- 
tration as  she  has  to  this — I  mean  by  a  hostile 
and  deadly  assault — it  would  have  been  unani- 
mously accepted." 

The  President  states,  in  his  letter  accepting 
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the  resignation  of  Secretary  Thompson,  that  on 
the  2d  of  January,  in  Cabinet  meeting,  it  wa& 
decided  to  refinforce  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  6th 
the  steamer  Star  of  the  West  left  New  York 
with  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  on  board,  and 
arrived  off  Charleston  on  the  9th,  (see  Star  of 
THE  West,)  was  fired  upon,  and  returned.  This 
proceeding  was  consistent  with  the  position 
taken  by  Uie  President  in  his  Message  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  retiring 
secretaries. 

Meantime,  on  the  4th  of  January,  an  order 
was  issued  to  all  the  available  troops  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  to  be  ready  to  march  to  Fort 
McHenry  at  Baltimore.  The  order  to  march 
was  given  on  the  7th.  On  the  7th  a  small  force 
was  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  armory.  A  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  had  been  offered  from  West- 
chester, Penn.,  on  the  5th.  On  the  same  day  a 
salute  in  honor  of  Mfgor  Anderson  was  fired  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  On  the  10th  the  steamer 
Joseph  Whitney  left  Boston  with  stores  and 
troops  for  the  Tortugas  and  other  forts  in  Flor- 
ida. 

The  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  a  little 
garrison  of  Federal  troops,  and  the  waving  of 
Die  Stars  and  Stripes  daily  over  its  walls  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  gave  great  annoyance  to 
the  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  The  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  South  Carolina  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact,  while  that  emblem  of 
another  power  floated  without  her  consent  over 
a  portion  of  the  State  territory.  Accordingly, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  a  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  was  made  by  Gov.  Pickens 
on  Mijor  Anderson,  who  declined  to  comply, 
from  want  of  authority.  (See  Sumter.)  On 
the  same  day  I.  W.  Hayne,  Attorney-General 
of  South  Carolina,  was  despatched  as  an  envoy 
of  the  State  to  Washington,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  his  arrival  in  Washington, 
ten  Senators  in  Congress  from  seceding  States 
advised  him  to  delay  action  until  those  States 
should  have  formed  a  Confederacy.  They 
offered  to  propose  to  the  President  that  Fort 
Sumter  should  not  be  reinforced  in  the  mean 
time.  On  this  condition  he  acceded  to  their 
request.  Those  Senators,  through  Messrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Mallory,  and  Slidell,  having  laid  the 
correspondence  before  tjie  President,  received 
throuffh  Secretary  Holt  a  reply  dated  on  the 
22d  of  January. 

Mr.  Holt  stated  that  the  President  had  con- 
sidered that  correspondence,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  their  suggestions  to  Mr.  Hayne  to 
withhold  his  demand  on  the  President,  haQ  re- 
ceived a  clear  and  explicit  answer  from  Mr. 
Hayne  himself,  in  these  words : 

I  ftm  not  clothed  with  power  to  make  the  arrsDge- 
ments  yoa  sag^est ;  but  provided  you  can  cet  assur- 
ances, with  which  you  are  entirely  satisfied,  that  no 
reenforcements  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  in  the  in- 
terval, and  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  act  of  hostility  towards  South  Carolina,  I  will 
refer  your  communication  to  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolma,  and,  withholding  the  communication  with 
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which  I  am  at  present  charged,  will  await  farther  in- 
structioos. 

Mr.  Holt  then  states  that  the  President  lias 
endeavored  to  perform  his  dnties  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  His  sole  object  bos  been  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  to  authorize  no 
movement  against  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, unless  clearly  justified  by  a  hostile  move- 
ment on  their  part. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Colonel  Hayne, 
"that  no  refinforcements  will  be  sent  to  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  intervnl,  and  that  the  public 
peace  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  act  of  lios- 
tility  towards  South  Carolina,"  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  give  any  such  assurances.  The 
President  has  no  anthority  to  enter  into  snch 
an  agreement  or  understanding.  As  an  execu- 
tive officer,  lie  is  simply  bound  to  protect  the 
public  property,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practi- 
cable ;  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of 
his  duty  to  place  himself  under  engagements 
that  he  would  not  perform  this  duty  either  for 
an  indefinite  or  a  limited  period.  At  tlie  pres- 
ent moment,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  re* 
Enforce  Major  Anderson,  l>ecause  he  makes  no 
such  request,  and  feels  quite  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion. Should  his  safety,  however,  require  rScn- 
forcements,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply 
them. 

In  regard  to  an  assurance  from  the  President 
"that  the  public  peace  will  not  be  distmbed  by 
any  act  of  hostility  towards  Si»uth  Carolina," 
Mr.  Holi  said :  "  The  answer  will  readily  occur 
to  yourselves.  To  Congress,  and  to  Congress 
alone,  belongs  the  power  to  make  war,  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  usurpation  for  the  Execn- 
tive  to  give  any  assurance  that  Congress  would 
not  exercise  this  power,  however  strongly  he 
may  be  convinced  tnat  no  snch  intention  exists." 

This  correspondence  was  forwarded  to 
Charleston,  and  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina ordered  Mr.  Hayne  to  deliver  his  letter 
forthwith.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Hayne  was 
urged  on  these  grounds : 

South  Carolina,  as  a  separate  independent  sovereign, 
assumes  the  right  to  take  into  her  own  possession  every 
thing  within  her  limits  essential  to  maintain  her  honor 
or  her  safety,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  property, 
subject  only  to  the  moral  duty  reauirins;  that  compen- 
sation should  l>e  made  to  the  owner.  This  right  she 
cannot  permit  to  be  drawn  into  discussion.  As  to 
compensation  for  any  pro|>erty,  whether  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  Government,  which  she  majjr  deem  it  neces- 
sary, for  her  honor  or  safety,  to  take  into  her  posses- 
sion, her  past  historv  gives  ample  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  made,  upon  a  fair  accounting,  to  the  last  dollar. 

In.  another  part  of  his  letter  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  similar  purport,  as  follows : 

She  (South  Carolina)  rests  her  position  on  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  property.  It  is  a  considera- 
tion of  her  own  dignity  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  safetj 
of  her  people,  which  prompts  her  to  demand  that  this 
property  should  not  longer  be  used  as  a  military  post 
oy  a  Government  she  no  longer  acknowledges.  She 
feels  this  to  be  an  imperative  duty.  It  has,  in  fact, 
become  an  absolute  necessity  of  her  condition. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Holt  gave  a 
final  reply,  in  which  he  said : 


The  proposal  now  presented  to  the  President,  it 
simply  an  offer  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  buy 
Fort  Sumter  and  contents  as  property  of  the  United 
States,  sustained  by  a  declaration,  in  effect,  that  if  ahe 
is  not  permitted  to  make  the  purchase,  she  will  seize 
the  fort  by  force  of  arms.  As  the  initiation  of  the  ne- 
gotiation for  the  transfer  of  property  between  friendly 
Governments,  this  proposal  impresses  the  President  as 
bavins  assumed  a  most  unusual  form.  He  baa,  how- 
ever, investigated  the  claim  on  which  it  professes  to 
be  based,  apart  from  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
it.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  employment  of  the  words 
J*  property  "  and  **  public  property  "  by  the  President 
in  his  several  messages.  Th<»e  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive terms  which  can  be  used  in  such  a  connection, 
and  surely,  when  referring  to  a  fort  or  any  other  public 
establishment,  they  embrace  the  entire  and  undivided 
interest  of  the  Government  therein. 

The  title  of  the  United  Slates  to  Fort  Sumter  is  com- 
plete and  incontestable.  Were  its  interest  in  this  prop- 
erty purely  proprietary,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  it  might  probably  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  but  it  has  idao 
political  relations  to  it  of  a  much  higher  and  more  im- 
posing character  than  those  of  mere  proprietorship. 
It  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  fort  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  stands.  This  jurisdiction  consists  in  the 
authority  to  **  exercise  exclusive  legislation  "  over  the 
property  referred  to,  and  is  therefore  cleariy  incom- 
patible with  the  claim  of  eminent  domain  now  insisted 
upon  by  South  Carolina.  This  authority  was  not  de- 
rived from  any  questionable,  revolutionary  source,  but 
from  the  peaceful  cession  of  South  Carohna  herselC 
acting  through  her  Legislature,  under  a  provision  dt 
the  Constitufion  of  the  United  States.  South  Carolina 
can  no  more  assert  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
Fort  Sumter  than  Maryland  can  assert  it  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  political  and  proprietary  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  either  case  rest  upon  precu^y 
the  same  ground. 

The  President,  however,  is  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  further  pursuing  this  inauiry  by  the  fact  that^ 
whatever  may  be  the  cTuim  of  South  Carolina  to  this 
fort,  he  has  no  constitutional  power  to  cede  or  surren- 
der it.  The  property  of  the  United  States  has  been 
acquired  by  force  of  public  law,  and  can  only  be  dis- 

Sosed  of  under  the  same  solemn  sanctions.  The  Presi- 
ent,  as  the  head  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment only,  can  no  more  sell  and  transfer  Fort 
Sumter  to  South  Carolina,  than  be  can  sell  and  con- 
vey the  capitol  of  the  United  States  to  Maryland,  or  to 
any  other  State  or  individual  seeking  to  possess  it. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  too  familiar  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Government  it  nas  established,  not  to  appreciate  ai 
once  the  soundness  of  Uiis  legal  proposition. 

The  question  of  reeuforcing  rort  Sumter  is  so  ftilly 
disposed  of  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Slidell  and  others, 
unaer  dat«  of  the  22d  of  January — a  copy  of  whi<^ 
accompanies  this — that  its  discussion  will  not  now  be 
renewed.  I  then  said  :  "  At  the  present  moment  it  ia 
not  deemed  necessary  to  reenforce  Major  Anderson, 
because  he  makes  no  such  request.  Should  his  safety, 
however,  require  reinforcements,  every  effort  will  oe 
made  to  supply  them."  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  ex- 
plicitness  of  this  language,  which  still  applies  to  the 
existing  status.  The  right  to  send  forward  reCnibrce- 
ments,  when  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  President  the 
safety  of  the  garrison  requires  them,  rests  on  the  same 
unquestionable  foundation  as  the  right  to  occupy  the 
fortress  itself. 

In  the  letter  of  Senator  Davis  and  others  to  your- 
self, under  date  of  tAe  l.'th  ultimo,  they  say  :  **  We, 
therefore,  think  it  especially  due  from  South'  Carolina 
to  our  States — to  say  nothing  of  other  slaveholding 
States— that  she  should,  as  far  as  she  can  consistently 
with  her  honor,  avoid  initiating  hostilities  between  btt 
and  the  United  States,  or  any  other  Power  ;*'  and  yon 
now  yourself  give  to  the  President  the  gratifying  aa- 
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snrance  that  ''South  Carolina  has  ererj  disposition  to 
preserve  the  public  peace ;"  and,  since  he  is  himself 
sincerely  animated  bj  the  same  desire,  it  woald  seem 
that  this  common  and  patriotic  object  must  be 'of  cer- 
iaJD  attainment.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
with  this  assurance  the  declaration  on  jour  part  that 
'Mt  is  a  consideration  of  her  (South  Carolina's)  own 
digpitj  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  safety  of  her  people, 
wmch  prompts  her  to  demand  that  this  property 
should  not  longer  be  used  as  a  military  post  by  a 
Government  she  no  longer  acknowledges,  and  tho 
thought  you  so  constantlv  present  that  this  occupa- 
tion must  lead  to  a  collision  of  arms  and  the  preva- 
lence of  civil  war. 

Fort  Sumter  is  in  itself  a  military  post,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  it  would  seem  that  not  so  much  the  fact  as 
the  purpose  of  its  use  should  give  to  it  a  hostile  or 
friendly  character.  This  fortress  is  now  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  objects 
for  which  it  has  been  held  from  the  completion  of  its 
construction.  These  arc  national  and  defensive ;  and 
were  a  public  enemy  now  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Charleston  or  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  its 
harbor,  the  whole  force  of  the  batteries  of  this  fortress 
would  be  at  once  exerted  for  their  protection.  How 
the  presence  of  a  small  garrison,  actuated  by  such  a 
spint  as  this,  can  compromise  the  dignity  or  honor  of 
South  Curolina,  or  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  her 
people,  the  President  is  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Tho 
attitude  of  tbnt  garrison,  as  has  been  often  declared,  is 
neither  menacing  nor  defiant,  nor  nnfriendJy.  It  is 
tctius  under  orders  to  stand  strictly  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  Government  and^  people  of  South  Carolina 
must  well  know  that  they  can  never  receive  aught  but 
shelter  from  its  guns,  unless,  in  the  absence  of  all 
provocation,  tbc^  should  assault  it,  and  seek  its  de- 
struction. The  mtent  with  which  this  fortress  is  held 
by  the  President  is  truthfully  stated  by  Senator  Davis 
and  others,  in  ihoir  letter  to  yourself  of  the  ,15th  Jon- 
nary,  in  which  they  say :  "It  is  not  held  with  any 
hostile  or  unfriendly  purpose  towards  your  State, 
but  merely  as  property  or  the  United  States,  which 
the  F resident  deems  it  his  duty  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve." 

If  the  announcement  so  repeatedly  made  of  the 
President's  paciGc  purposes  in  continumg  the  occupa- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  until  the  question  shall  have  been 
settled  by  competent  authority,  has  failed  to  impress 
the  Government  of  South  Carolina,  the  forbearing  con- 
duct of  his  Administration  for  the  last  few  mouths 
should  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  sin- 
cerity. And  if  this  forbearance,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  so  severely  tried  it,  be  not  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  pledse  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  this 
Administration  towaras  South  Carolina,  then  \i  may 
be  safely  aHTirmed  that  neither  language  nor  conduct 
can  possibly  furnish  one.  If,  with  all  the  multiplied 
proofs  which  exist  of  the  President's  anxiety  for 
peace,  and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort 
Sumter,  and  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave 
and  loyal  men  shut  up  within  its  walls,  and  thus 
plunge  our  common  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  then  upon  them  and  those  they  represent  must 
rest  the  responsibility. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
The  question  of  safety  to  South  Carolina  is 
set  aside,  and  her  right  nnd  titie  to  the  posses- 
sion of  tho  fort  thus  denied  by  the  Secretary 
with  unanswerable  force.  It  was  at  this  time 
believed  to  be  impossible  that  the  authorities 
of  Soutli  Carolina  would  incur  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  commencing  hostilities 
at  Charleston  by  an  attack  on  the  hHndful  of 
men  shut  up  in  the  fort — the  surrender  of 
which  had  been  thus  demanded. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  the  series  of  resolutions  which 


led  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  on 
February  4.  (See  page  178,  also  Peace  Con- 
PEKENCE.)  Under  one  of  the  resolutions,  ex- 
President  Tyler  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John 
Robertson  a  commissioner  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  other  States  that  had  seceded, 
or  should  secede,  with  instructions  to  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
authorities  of  such  States,  "  to  agree  to  abstain, 
pending  the  proceedings  contemplated,  from 
any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  col- 
lision of  arms  between  the  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unired  States." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  ex-President  Tyler 
called  upon  President  Buchanan  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  mission.  On  his  return  to 
Virginia  he  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature, 
respecting  his  mission.  So  much  of  this  report 
as  serves  to  explain  the  views  of  the  President, 
and  thereby  those  of  tho  Government,  was  as 
follows ; 

On  the  next  morning,  at  the  honr  of  ten,  I  repaired 
to  the  President's  mansion,  and  met  fVom  him  a  warm 
and  cordial  reception     I  lost  no  time  in  handing  him 

Sour  letter  of  appointment,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the 
tate  and  the  legislative  resolutions.  He  said  that 
they  were  the  first  full  copies  of  the  resolutions  which 
be  had  seen ;  and,  after  reading  them,  he  remarked  that 
he  considered  them  very  important,  and  was  good 
enou^  to  add  that,  being  borne  by  myself,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  special 
Message  to  Congress.  Either  I  suggested,  or  he  vol- 
untarily remarked,  most  probably  the  latter,  that  he 
should  accompany  them  With  a  strong  recommendation 
to  Congress,  with  whom,  he  said,  rested  the  entire 
nower  over  tho  subject  of  war  or  peiice,  to  abstain 
IVom  all  action  of  a  hostile  character  until  Virginia 
should  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  exert  all  her  ef- 
forts topreserve  the  public  peace  and  restore  harmony 
to  the  Union.  I  said  to  him  that  my  mission  was  to 
him:  that  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  could  regulate  the  movements  of  soldiers  and 
ships  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  that  everv  thingVirdnia 
desired  was  that  the  status  quo  should  oe  observed. 

I  represented  to  him  that  t^e  people  of  Virginia  were 
almost  universally  inclined  to  peace  and  reconciliation ; 
that  I  need  not  mforro  him  or  the  sacrifices  the  State 
had  made  for  the  Union  in  its  initiation,  or  of  her  in- 
struwontnlity  in  the  creation  of  the  Constitution ;  that 
her  efforts  to  re-construct  or  preserve  depended,  for 
their  success,  on  her  being  permitted  to  conduct  them 
undisturbed  by  outside  collision.  He  replied  that  he 
bad  in  no  measure  changed  his  views  as  presented  in 
his  annual  Message;  that  he  could  give  no  pledges ; 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  the  whole 

gower  rested  with  Congress.  He  complained  that  the 
outh  had  not  treated  him  properly*  that  they  had 
made  unnecessary  demonstrations  by  seizing  un- 
protected arsenals  and  forts,  and  thus  perpetrating 
acts  of  useless  bravado,  which  had  quite  as  well  been 
left  alone.  I  suggested  to  him  that  while  those  things 
were  (I  admitted)  calculated  to  fret  and  irritate  the 
Northern  mind,  yet  he  would  see  in  them  only  ihe  ne- 
cessary results  of  popular  excitement,  which,  after  all, 
worked  no  mischief  in  the  end,  if  harmony  in  tho 
States  was  once  more  restored ;  that  the  States  where- 
in the  seizures  had  been  made  would  account  for  all 
the  public  property,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
agencies  for  its  preservation  were  only  changed.  He 
repeated  his  views  of  the  obligations  which  rested  on 
him  ;  could  give  no  pledges  but  those  contained  in  his 
public  acts,  and  recurred  again  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Legislature  and  his  intention  to  send  them  to  Con- 
gress in  a  special  Message,  accompanied  with  a  strong 
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recommeDdation  to  sToid  the  passage  of  any  hostfle 
legislation.  I  asked  if  I  niiffbt  oe  permitted  to  see  the 
sketch  of  the  Message,  to  which  he  unhesitatingly  re- 
plied that  he  would  take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  me 
next  morning. 

Much  more  occurred  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
which  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  all,  however,  re- 
lating exclusively  to  the  above  topics,  and  I  left  him 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  ormv  interview.  The 
President  was  frank  and  entirely  conndine  in  his  lan- 
guage and  whole  manner.  A  moment's  reflection  satis- 
fied me  that  if  the  Mesttase  contained  the  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  to  absuiin  fVom  hostile  legislation, 
I  was  at  liberty  to  infer  a  similar  determination  on  his 
part  of  a  state  of  quietude. 

Friday,  25.  I  waited  on  him  again  the  following 
mominff.  and  he  lost  no  time  in  reading  me  so  much 
of  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  Message  as  related  to 
the  recommendation  to  Congress.  1  suggested  no 
change  or  alteration,  believing  it  to  be  amply  sufficient, 
and  fbecame  only  anxious  for  its  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. He  said  be  should  have  it  all  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  his  Cabinet  on  that  day,  and  would  send 
it  in  the  next  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
(Friday  25)  I  was  waited  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney -(General,  who  stated  that  they 
had  called  upon  me,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  to 
express  his  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  adjourn- 
ment over  to  Monday,  be  would  not  be  able  to  send  in 
the  Message  until  Monday. 

While  in  conversation  with  those  gentlemen,  which 
chiefly  turned  on  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  I  was 
startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Judge  Robertson,  my  co-commissioner,  dated  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  inquiring  into  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rumor  which  had  reached  that  place  that  the 
steamship  Brooklyn,  with  troops,  had  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk. I  immediately  banded  over  the  despatch  to  the 
seotlemen,  with  the  suitable  inauiries.  Toe  Attomey- 
Ueneral  said,  in  substance :  **  You  know,  sir,  that  I 
am  attached  to  the  law  department,  and  not  in  the 
way  of  knowing  any  thins  about  it."  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  he  hadlieard  and  believed  that  the 
Brooklyn  had  sailed  with  some  troops,  but  he  did  not 
know  when  she  sailed,  or  to  what  point  she  was  des- 
tined. I  then  said :  "  I  hoped  that  she  had  not  re- 
ceived her  orders  since  my  arrival  in  Washington." 
On  this  point  the  gentlemen  could  ri^e  me  no  infor- 
mation, but  expressed  no  doubt  but  that  the  President 
would  give  me  the  information  if  requested. 

I  excused  myself  to  them,  and,  immediately  with- 
drawing to  the  adjoining  room,  I  addressed  to  the 
President  a  note,  which  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Attorney- 
General,  kindly  volunteered  to  bear  in  person  and 
without  lapse  of  time  to  the  President.  In  a  short  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Stanton  returned  to  inform  me  that  he 
had  carried  the  note  to  the  President's  house,  but,  for 
a  reason  not  necessary  here  to  state,  he  could  not  see 
the  President,  but  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  bis 
servant  to  be  delivered  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  reply  of  the  President  reached  me  at  half-past  11 
o'clock  that  night  In  the  interim  I  had  despatched 
by  telegraph  to  Judge  Robertson  the  information  I 
had  collected,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  Telegraph 
office  the  next  mornrnz,  (Saturday,)  the  material  part 
of  the  President's  reply  relating  to  the  sailing  of^the 
Brooklyn,  viz.,  that  she  had  gone  on  an  errand  of 
"  mercy  and  relief,"  and  that  she  was  not  destined  to 
South  Carolina.  The  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship, 
as  will  be  seen,  were  issued  before  I  reached  Washing- 
ton. After  receiving  the  letter,  and  willingly  adopting 
the  most  favorable  construction  of  its  expreftMons,  I 
resolved  to  remain  in  Washington  until  after  Monday, 
when  the  Message  would  pi  to  the  two  Houses.  I 
listened  to  its  reading  in  the  Senate  with  pleasure. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bnchanon 
to  Mr.  Tyler  relative  to  tlie  steamer  Brooklyn : 

^nuary  8&.  1861. 
Mr  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  note.    The 
orders  were  given  to  the  Brooklyn,  I  believe,  on  Mon- 


day 6t  Tuesday  last ;  certainly  b^ore  your  arrival  io 
this  city.  She  goes  on  an  errand  of  mercy  and  relieC 
If  she  bad  not  l^n  sent  it  would  have  been  an  aban- 
donment of  our  highest  duty.  Her  movements  are  in 
DO  way  connected  with  South  Carolina, 

Your  friend,  very  reapectfblly. 

The  resolutions  of  VirgiQia  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress accompanied  bj  a  Message,  in  which  the 
President  expressed  his  gratification  'on  the 
occasion  and  his  views  of  his  own  position. 
{See  page  178.)  It  is  manifest  that  from  the  3d 
of  December  to  this  period,  the  views  of  the 
Government  had  been  openly  and  constantly 
asserted  relative  to  its  p<)sition.  In  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress;  in  the  correspondence 
with  the  retiring  secretaries,  and  with  the 
three  commissioners  from  South  Carolina;  in 
the  Message  of  the  8th  of  January ;  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  Commissioner  Hayne ;  in  the 
interview  with  ex-President  Tyler,  and  the 
subsequent  Message  to  Congress,  and  in  the 
speech  of  Secretary  Dix  at  Union  Square,  the 
Government  appears  firm  and  steadfast,  and 
unchangeable  in  its  position  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  refusing  all  pled^^  and  deter- 
mined to  use  militanr  force  if  any  violence 
should  be  manifested  against  its  authority. 
Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  grounds  to  sustain  the  implicatioji 
contained  in  the  Message  of  President  Lincoln 
to  Congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  reinforcement  of  Fort 
Pickens : 

"  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steam- 
ship Brooklyn  into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order 
could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer 
and  slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return 
news  from  the  order  was  received  Just  one 
week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news 
itself  was,  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  be^i 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon 
some  quati  armistice  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion, (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present 
Administration,  up  to  the  time  the  order  was 
despatched,  had  only  too  vague  and  uncertain 
rumors  to  fix  attention,)  had  refused  to  land 
the  troops." 

So  President  Davis,  in  his  Message  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  on  the  20th  of  July,  thus 
refers  to  these  remarks  of  President  Lincoln : 

**  Fortunately  for  truth  and  history,  however, 
the  Prenident  of  the  United  States  details  with 
minuteness  the  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort  Pick- 
ens, in  violation  of  an  armistice,  of  which  he 
confessed  to  have  been  informed,*  but  only  by 
rumors,  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  hostile  expedition  despatched 
to  supply  Fort  Sumter." 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  how  far  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  responded  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
Congress  was  in  session.  Numerous  propo- 
sitions for  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  were 
under  consideration  in   the  House.     A  lest 
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number  were  awaiting  tLe  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  partioalariy  the  Grittenden  Com- 
promise. No  progress  was  made  in  the  bill 
to  give  the  President  men  and  money.  The 
Peace  Conference  had  jnst  convened;  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
Goori  were  represented  in  that  body,  indicat- 
ing a  strong  and  powerful  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ditficulties  in  that 
very  portion  of  tlie  country  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  South  in  preference  to  the  North 
— and  who  were  certain,  if  a  violent  division 
must  come,  to  join  the  South.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  the  large  cen- 
tres of  wealth,  demanded  a  course  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromise.  New  Jersey,  and  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  opposed  coercive  measures,  and  were 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  Union, 
although,  if  a  violent  division  came,  their  first 
sympathies  were  with  the  North,  and  were  sure 
to  place  them  in  array  against  the  South.  Even 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

£e»olv4d,  That  this  meeting  depends  for  the  retam 
of  the  seceding  States  and  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  Union  on  conciliatory  counsels,  and  a  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  the  Constitution  oonfers  on  all  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  not  on  military  coer- 
cion ;  and  that  it  ahrinks  with  horror  from  the  taooght 
of  civil  war  between  the  North  and  South. 

Snob  was  the  nature  of  all  the  active  meas- 
ures proposed  in  tl^e  existing  state  of  affairs. 
Meantime,  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and 
Ohio  had  passed  resolutions,  tendering  to  the 
Government  all  their  resources  in  men  and 
money  for  its  support.  But  it  was  not  expected 
that  these  would  be  called  for  unless  some  hos- 
tile and  violent  act  was  committed  by  the 
secessionists  against  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  a]>parent 
that  no  party  to  the  diflSculty  could  succeed 
in  procuring  an  acquiescence  in  all  the  consti- 
tutional and  legislative  arrangements  it  might 
deem  necessary  to  secure  a  pacification  of  the 
others  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  be  threatened  with  over- 
throw on  points  rather  of  political  punctilio 
than  practical  concern.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Bepublicans  insisted  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  listen  to  any  terms  of  pacification  at 
a  time  when  the  people  of  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  stood  with  arras  in  their  hands, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  practical  rebellion  against 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Southern  leaders  justified  their  revolution- 
ary Droceedings  on  the  ground  that  a  portion  of 
the  Northern  States  had  nullified  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  land  by  the  passage  of 
their  personal  liberty  laws,  (see  Personal  Lib- 
erty La.W9,)  and  violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  civil  compact  existing  between 
the  States  by  the  election  of  a  "  sectional"  can- 
didate to  the  Presidency.  The  Republicans  also 
sturdily  refused  to  give  any  consideration  to 
propositions   involving   the   assumption   that 


there  coujd  be,  under  the  particular  sanction 
of  Federal  law,  any  thing  like  property  in  man. 
The  Southern  leaders,  on  the  contrary,  contend- 
ed that  property  in  slaves  should,  in  all  Federal 
relations,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  property.  To  tlie  former,  the  paramount 
idea  appeared  now  to  be  the  recognition  of 
the  slave  only  as  a  person.  To  the  latter  the 
paramount  idea  appeared  to  be  the  recognition 
of  the  slave  only  as  property.  The  fact  was, 
and  still  is,  that  the  slave  in  the  different  rela- 
tions which  he  sustains,  is  both  a  person  and 
property,  and  in  the  former  of  these  charac- 
ters, he  counts  as  a  modified  element  of  political 
power  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  excitement  and 
turbulence  of  the  hour,  reason  and  common 
sense  were  lost  sight  o^  and  these  hair-splitting 
discriminations  engrossed  the  attention  even 
of  Congress  itself.  Neither  party  to  tliese 
views  appear  on  the  record  of  events,  as  having 
performed  at  this  time  any  act  aiming  directly 
and  solely  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union 
thoughout  the  country.  Amid  such  confiicts, 
by  which  the  Union  men  of  the  Border  States 
were  paralyzed,  the  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Administration  closed.  The  original  national 
drama  was  over.  The  curtain  had  fallen.  The 
nature  of  the  new  period  of  existence  to  be  opened 
on  the  morrow  no  man  comprehended. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  at  noon,  President  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  {see  Pm- 
uo  Documents^  took  the  oath  of  his  ofiice, 
and  commenc6d  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
"What  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  this  time, 
especially  as  compared  with  their  state  on  the 
day  of  election  in  November.  Seven  Southern 
States  had  retired  from  the  Union,  the  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  had  resigned,  and 
there  were  no  persons  to  represent  its  powers 
or  execute  its  duties  within  their  limits,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Post-Office  Department,  '  With- 
in these  States,  also,  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  custom-houses,  revenue  cutters,  &c., 
embracing  all  the  movable  and  stationary  arti- 
cles connected  therewith,  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  authority  of  these  States  indi- 
vidually, and  were  held  by  persons  and  officers 
denying  any  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  avowing  it  to  be  due  by  them  onl> 
to  a  Government  created  by  the  united  action 
of  these  seven  States.  Only  Forts  Pickens, 
Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  near  the  Florida  coast, 
and  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  continued 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

The  other  forts  thus  seized  were  put  in  an 
improved  condition,  new  ones  built,  and  armed 
forces  had  been  organized,  and  were  organiz- 
ing, avowedly  to  protect  this  property  from 
recapture,  and  to  capture  those  not  yet  seized. 
Around  Fort  Sumter  batteries  had  been  erected, 
with  guns  equal  or  heavier  in  calibre  than  hers, 
and  in  far  greater  number.  Officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Union  from  these  States, 
had  chiefly  resigned,  and  had  been  reappointed 
in  the  service  of  the  latter.     A  complete  Gov- 
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crnment  for  a  nation  was  in  operation  in 
these  StateH,  and  the  property  thus  seized 
was  held,  as  the  new  Government  avowed, 
to  be  accounted  for  in  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  the  Federal  Union,  or  to  be  nsed 
for  tlie  defence  of  those  States,  if  assaulted  b/ 
the  same  Union.  Thej  asked  for  peace,  and  to 
be  **  let  alone,"  but  were  determined  to  hazard 
a  war  sooner  than  return  to  their  former  alle- 
giance. 

Among  the  other  States,  Kentucky  made  an 
application  to  Congress  to  call  a  National  Con- 
vention to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  requested  the  Legislatures  of 
all  the  other  States  to  make  similar  applica- 
tions, and  appointed  commissioners  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  Border  States  to  consider  and,  if 
practicable,  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjustment 
of  the  present  unhappy  controversies.  Some 
of  the  States  of  the  North  appointed  com- 
missioners to  this  conference,  which  agreed 
npon  terms  for  an  adjustment,  but  no  State  ac- 
tion followed.  Not  a  single  slaveholding  State 
complied  with  the  request  of  Kentucky  to 
apply  to  Congress  to  call  a  National  Conven- 
tion, whilst  three  non-slaveholding  States  so 
complied,  and  several  others  prepared  to 
follow. 

A  Peace  Conference  was  called  by  Virginia, 
in  which  twenty  States  were  represented.  Such 
measures  would  have  been  recommended  as 
were  desired  by  the  seceding  States  if  they  had  ■ 
been  present  by  their  votes  to  secure  their  adop- 
tion. Three  territorial  bills  vmre  passed  by 
Congress,  in  no  one  of  which  was  inserted  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  as  insisted  upon  hitherto 
by  the  Republicans.  The  North  condemned  the 
personal  liberty  bills  of  the  States,  declared  in 
favor  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  concurred  in  proposing,  by  the 
requisite  constitutional  majority,  an  amendment 
of  Uie  Constitution  guaranteeing  positively  and 
forever  the  exemption  of  slavery  in  the  States 
from  the  interference  of  Congress.  This  was 
one  of  the  guarantees  embraced  in  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  and  also  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Peace  Conf^»rence. 

Rhode  Island  repealei  its  personal  liberty 
law  outright,  whilst  Vermont,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  had 
under  consideration  the  repeal  or  essential  mod- 
ification of  their  respective  laws  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Not  loss  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the  people  of  the  North,  besides  societies  and 
representative  bodies  without  number,  petition- 
ed Congress  for  the  adoption  of  any  adjustment 
satisfactory  to  States  of  the  Southern  Border. 

After  such  a  manifestation  of  public  senti- 
ment, there  was  nothing:  to  justify  the  President 
in  declaring  that  he  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
coercion  towards  the  seceding  States.  In  his 
inaugural,  he  expressed  himself  in  ftivor  of  a 
National  Convention,  and  announced  his  policy. 
Whether  it  intended  peace  or  war,  was  greatly 
discussed,  at  the  time ;  public  sentiment,  how- 
ever, generally  believed  it  was  to  be  peaceful. 


But  on  this  point  he  is  himself  the  most  satis- 
factory exponent.  In  his  Message,  at  the  ex- 
tra session  in  July,  he  says:  "Finding  this 
condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  ui^on  the  incoming  Executive 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation  of 
such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a 
choice  of  means  to  that  end  became  indispen- 
sable. This  choice  was  made,  and  was  declared 
in  the  inaugural  address.  The  policy  chosen 
looked  to  the  exhaustion  of  ail  fieaceful  meas- 
ures, before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  prop- 
erty not  already  wrested  from  the  Government, 
and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest 
on  time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It 
promised  a  continuance  of  the  mails,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were 
re^isting  the  Government;  and  it  gave  re- 
peated pledges  against  any  disturbance  to  any 
of  the  people  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  th^ 
which  a  President  might  constitutionally  and 
justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  every  thing  waa 
forborne,  without  which  it  was  believed  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  Government  on  foot." 

Such  was  the  degi'ce  of  excitement  in  the 
counti7  that  the  declarations  of  the  inaugural 
respecting  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
might  in  ordinary  times  have  been  considered 
quite  explicit,  were  now  looked  upon  as  very 
unsatisfactory.  Even  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  Administration  were  unable  to  say  whether 
peace  or  war  waa  before  the  country.  A  feel- 
ing of  solicitude  pervaded  all  classes,  which  be- 
came deeper  and  stronger  under  the  continued 
uncertainty. 

Meantime,  commissioners  from  the  Confed- 
erate States,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth  and  Mania 
J.  Crawford  at  first,  who  were  joined  after- 
wards by  A.  B.  Roman,  arrived  at  Washington. 
On  the  12th,  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford 
addressed  the  Secretary  of  Stxite,  stating  their 
chnracter  as  commissioners,  and  the  object  of 
their  mission : 

Sir:  The  undersigned  hare  been  duly  accredited 
by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  Commissioners  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions  havo 
DOW  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  with  that  fact,  and  to 
make  known,  through  you,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  objects  of  their  presence  in  this 
capital. 

Seven  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union  having,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  p^ple 
to  change  or  reform  their  political  institutions,  and 
through  conventions  of  their  people,  withdrawn  from 
the  United  States  and  roassumed  the  attributes  of 
sovereign  power  delegated  to  it,  have  formed  a  gov- 
ernment or  their  own.  The  Confederate  States  con- 
stitute an  independent  nation,  dt  facto  and  de  Jure^ 
and  possess  a  government  perfect  m  all  its  parts,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

With  a  view  to  a  speedy  adjust  men  t  of  all  questions 
growing  out  of  this  pohtical  separation,  upon  such 
terms  of  amity  and  good  will  as  the  respective  inter- 
ests, geographical  contiguity,  and  future  welfare  of  the 
two  nations  may  render  necessarv,  the  undersigned 
are  instructed  to  make  to  the  (Jovemment  of  the 
United  States  overtures  for  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions, assuring  the  Government  of  the  United  btatefl 
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tliat  the  PresideDt,  OoDgress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earneatly  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of 
these  great  c^uestions ;  that  it  is  neither  their  iuterest 
nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  not 
founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  du  any  act  to  injure 
their  late  confederates. 

The  undersized  have  now  the  honor,  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  their  Governnieut,  to  request  you 
to  appoint  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  present  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  credentials  which  they  bear,  and  the  objects  of  the 
missioo  with  which  they  are  charged. 

Tliree  days  afterwards,  the  Secretary  pre- 
pared a  reply,  which  was  entitled  a  "  Memo- 
randum,^^ and  was  as  follows : 

Dkpartmknt  of  State,     ) 
Wasuinuton,  March  1ft,  1S61.  } 

Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Crawu>rd,  of  the  State  of  Qeorgia,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  distinguished 
Senator,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  their  de- 
sire for  an  unofficial  interview.  This  request  was,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  upon  exclusively  public  consideration, 
respectfully  decUned. 

On  the  13th  inst,  while  the  Secretary  was  preoccu- 
pied, Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia,  called  at  this  De- 
partment, and  was  received  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, to  whom  he  delivered  a  sealed  communication, 
which  he  had  been  charged  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  to  present  the  Secretary  in  person. 

In  that  communication,  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Craw- 
ford inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  have  been 
duly  accredited  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  as  Commissioners  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the;^  set  forth  the  ob- 
jects of  their  attendance  at  Washington.  Thej  ob- 
serve that  seven  States  of  the  American  Union,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  inherent  in  every  free  people,  have 
withdrawn,  through  conventions  or  their  people,  from 
the  United  States,  reassumed  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eign power,  and  formed  a  government  of  their  own, 
and  that  those  Confederate  States  now  constitute  an 
independent  nation  de/acto  and  dtjure,  and  possess  a 
government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  fully  endowed 
with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  in  their  aforesaid 
communication,  thereupon  proceeded  to  inform  the 
Secretary  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speedj  adjustment  of 
all  questions  growing  out  of  the  political  separation 
thus  assumed,  upon  such  terms  of  amity  and  good 
will  as  the  respective  interests,  geographical  contiguity, 
and  the  future  welfare  of  the  supposed  two  nations 
might  render  necessary,  they  are  instructed  to  make 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  overtures  for 
the  opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  this  Government 
that  the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of 
these  great  questions,  and  that  it  is  neither  their  in- 
terest nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is 
not  founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure 
their  late  confederates. 

After  making  these  statements,  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford  close  their  communication,  as  thev  say, 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  Govern- 
ment, by  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint 
as  early* a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
sent to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  credentials 
which  they  bear,  and  the  objects  of  the  mission  with 
which  they  are  charged. 

The  Secretary  or  State  frankly  confesses  that  he 
understands  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred, 
and  the  condition  of  political  affairs  which  actually 
exists  in  the  part  of  the  Union,  to  which  hi|  attention 
has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from  the  as- 
pect in  which  they  are  presented  by  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford.  He  sees  in  them,  not  a  rightful  and 
accomplished  revolution  and  an  independent  nation, 
with  an  established  government,  but  nither  a  perver- 
^on  of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement  to  the 


inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  unjustifiable  and  uncon- 
stitutional aggression  upon  the  rights  and  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  hitherto 
benignly  exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  so  be  exercised,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  secu- 
rity, peace,  welfare,  happiness,  ^d  aggrandizement  of 
the  American  neople.  The  Secretary  of  Stale,  there- 
fore, avows  to  Messrs.  For.syth  and  Crawford  that  he 


lar  negotiations,  having  in  view  new  and  untried  re- 
lations with  agencies  unknown  to  and  acting  in  dero- 
gation of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  to  i^^ulor  and 
considerate  action  of  the  people  of  those  Slates,  in 
cooperation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  States, 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
extraordinary  conventions,  if  there  shall  he  need  there- 
of, as  the  Federal  Constitution  contemplates  and  au- 
thorizes to  be  assembled. 

It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  this  occasion  not  to  invite  or  engage  in  any  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth  his  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  comply  witn  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Forsyth  auo  Crawford. 

On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent o(  the  United  States,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  present  question,  assumed  the  executive 
Administration  of  the  Government,  first  delivering,  in 
accordance  with  an  early,  honored  custom,  an  In- 
augural Address  to  the  people  of  the  Unit(>d  States. 
The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  submits  a  copy  of 
this  address  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

A  simple  reference  to  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
those  gentlemen  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  guided 
by  the  principles  therein  announced,  is  pi  evented  al- 
together from  admitting  or  assnminj^  that  the  States 
referred  to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in  fact,  withdrawn 
from  the  Federal  Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in 
the  manner  described  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Craw- 
ford, or  in  any  other  manner,  than  with  tile  consent 
and  concert  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
^iven  through  a  National  Convention,  to  be  assembled 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any  way  admit 
that  the  so-called  Confederate  Stotcs  con&^titutea  for^ 
eign  Power,  with  whom  diplomatic  relations  ought  to 
be  established. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  official  duties  are  confined,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  to  the  conducting  of  the  foreign 
relationsr  of  the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace 
domestic  questions,  or  questions  arising  between  tho 
several  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  is  unable 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford,  to  appoint  a  day  on  which  thev  may  present 
the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  objects  of 
their  visit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  state  to  Messrs.  For- 
syth and  Cfrawford  that  he  has  no  authority  nor  is 
he  at  liberty  to  recognize  them  as  diplomatic  agents, 
or  hold  correspondence  or  other  communication  with 
them. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  observe  that, 
although  he  has  supposed  that  he  might  safely  and 
with  propriety  have  adopted  these  conclusions  with- 
out making  any  reference  of  the  subicct  to  the  Execu- 
tive, yet  so  strong  has  been  his  desire  to  practise 
entire  directness  and  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  respect 
and  candor  towards  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Union,  in  whose  name  they 
present  themselves  before  him,  that  he  has  cheerfully 
submitted  this  paper  to  the  President,  who  coincides 

§enerally  in  the  views  it  expresses,  and  sanctions  the 
ecretarv's  decision  declining  official  intercourse  with 
Messrs.  i-'orsyth  and  Crawford. 

Tliis  communication  remained  in  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State  until  the  8th  of  April,  when  it 
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WM  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  corarais- 
Bioners,  who  had  been  directed  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  call  there  for  it  Reasons  for  this 
delay  are  stated  by  the  commissioners  in  their 
subsequent  communication,  dated  April  9.  It 
was  as  follows : 

WAsmHOTOv,  Apra  9, 186t 
ffon,  Wm.  H,  Seward,  Seerdary  qf  StaU  qf  tJu  UniUd 
8taU»,  Wathington. 

The  "  tnemoraodum,"  dAted  Depmrtmont  of  State. 
WmAhington,  March  15,  1B61,  has  been  receired 
throoKh  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  PickeU,  Secretary  to 
this  G)mmission,  who,  by  the  instructioos  of  the  an- 
dereigoed,  called  for  it  on  yesterday  at  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  that  memorandum  jon  correctly  state  the  par- 
port  of  the  official  note  atulressed  to  you  by  the  ander^ 
signed  on  the  12th  ult.  Without  repeating  the  con- 
tents of  that  note  in  full,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
its  object  vras  to  invite  the  Qor emroent  of  the  United 
States  to  a  friendly  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  United  autes  and  the  seren  States  lately 
of  the  Federal  Union,  but  now  separated  from  it  by 
the  sovereign  will  of  their  people,  growing  out  of  the 
pregnant  and  undeniable  fact  that  those  people  have 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  estab- 
lished a  government  of  their  own.  Those  relations 
had  to  be  friendly  or  hostile.  The  people  of  the  old 
and  new  Governments,  occupying  contiguous  terri- 
tories, had  to  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
good  neighbors,  each  seeking^  their  own  happiness  and 
pursuinj^  their  national  destmies  in  their  own  way, 
without  interference  with  the  other,  or  they  had  to  be 
rival  and  hostile  nations.  The  Ciovemment  of  the 
Confederate  States  had  no  hesitation  in  electing  its 
choice  in  this  alternative.  Frankly  and  unreservedly, 
seeking  the  good  of  the  people  who  had  intrastea 
them  with  power,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  and  of  that  American- 
ism which  regards  the  true  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
among  its  first  acts,  commissioned  the  undersigned  to 
approach  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  and  to  oflfer  to  adjust  the  great 
questions  pending  between  them,  in  the  only  way  to 
be  justified  bv  the  consciences  and  common  sense  of 
good  men,  who  had  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  two  Confederacies  at  heart 

Your  Government  has  not  chosen  to  meet  the  un- 
dersigned in  the*  conciliatory  and  peaceful  spirit  in 
which  they  are  commissioned.  Persistently  wedded 
to  those  fatal  theories  of  construction  of  the* Federal 
Constitution  always  rejected  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
South,  and  adhered  to  oy  those  of  the  Administration 
school,  until  they  have  produced  their  natural  and 
often  predicted  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
under  which  we  might  have  continued  to  live  happily 
and  gloriously  togetner,  had  the  spirit  of  the  ancestry 
who  framed  the  common  Constitution  animated  the 
hearts  of  all  their  sons ;  you  now,  with  a  persistence 
untaught  and  uncured  by  the  ruin  that  has  been 
wrougnt,  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  fact  presented 
to  you  of  a  complete  and  successful  revolution;  you 
close  your  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  Government 
founded  upon  it,  and  ignore  the  high  duties  of  mod- 
eration and  humanity  which  attach  to  you  in  dealing 
with  this  great  fact.  Had  you  met  these  issues  with 
the  frankness  and  manliness  with  which  the  under- 
signed were  instructed  to  present  them  to  you  and 
treat  them,  the  underaigned  had  not  now  the  melan- 
choly duty  to  return  home  and  tell  their  Government 
and  their  countrymen,  that  their  earnest  and  ceaseless 
efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  been  futile,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  meant  to  subjugate 
them  by  force  of  arms.  Whatever  may  be  the  result, 
impartial  history  will  record  the  innocence  of  the 
Government  of  toe  Confederate  States,  and  olace  the 
responsibility  of  the  blood  and  mourning  tnat  may 
tnsue,  upon  those  who  hare  denied  the  great  funda- 


mental doctrine  of  Americao  liberty,  that  "  gorerv- 
raents  derive  thdr  just  powera  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  and  wno  have  set  naval  and  land  anna* 
ments  in  motion  to  subject  the  people  of  one  portioo 
of  the  land  to  the  will  of  another  portion.  That  that 
can  never  be  done  while  a  freeman  survives  in  the 
Coofederate  States  to  wield  a  weapon,  the  oodersigDed 
appeal  to  past  history  to  prove.  These  militair  de- 
monstrations against  the  people  of  the  seceded  States 
are  certainly  far  from  being  m  keeping  and  consist- 
ency with  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  main- 
tained in  his  memorandum,  that  these  States  are  still 
component  parts  of  the  late  American  Union,  as  the 
underaigned  are  not  aware  of  any  constitutional  power 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  levy  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  upon  a  foreign  people, 
much  less  upon  any  poruon  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  underaigned,  like  the  Secretary  of  Sute,  have 
DO  purpose  to  **  invite  or  engage  in  discussion  **  of  the 
subgect  on  which  their  two  Governments  are  so  irre- 
concilably at  variance.  It  is  this  variance  that  has 
broken  up  the  old  Union,  the  disintegration  of  which 
has  only  oegun.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  advise  yoa 
that  it  were  well  to  dismiss  the  hopes  you  seem  to  en- 
tertain that,  by  any  of  the  modes  indicated,  the  people 
of  the  ConfMerate  States  will  ever  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  You  are  dealing  with  delusions,  too,  whea 
you  seek  to  separate  our  people  from  our  GoTemment 
and  to  characterize  the  deliberate,  sovereign  act  of 
the  people,  as  a  '*  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  par- 
tisan excitement"  If  you  cherish  these  dreams  you 
will  be  awakened  from  them^  and  find  them  as  unreal 
and  unsubstantial  as  othere  in  which  you  have  recent- 
ly indulged.  The  underaigned  would  omit  the  per- 
formance of  an  obvious  duty  were  they  to  fail  to 
make  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  declared 
their  independence  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
responsibilities  of  that  act,  and  with  as  firm  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  it  by  all  the  means  vritb  which 
nature  has  endowed  them,  as  that  which  sustained  their 
fathera,  when  they  threw  oflf  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown. 

The  underaigned  deariy  understand  that  you  bare 
declined  to  appoint  a  day  to  enable  them  to  lay  the 
objects  of  the  mission  vnth  which  they  are  charged, 
before  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  because  so 
to  do  would  be  to  recognize  the  independence  and 
separate  nationality  of  the  Confederate  States.  This 
is  the  vein  of  thought  that  pervades  the  memorandum 
before  us.  The  truth  of  history  requires  that  it  should 
distinctly  appear  upon  the  record  that  the  under- 
signed did  not  ask  the  Government  of  ihe  United 
States  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.  They  only  asked  audience  to  adjust,  in  a 
spirit  of  amity  and  peace,  the  new  relations  springing 
from  a  manifest  and  accomplished  revolution  in  the 
Government  of  the  late  Federal  Union.  Your  refusal 
to  entertain  these  overtures  for  a  peaceful  solution,  the 
active  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  formal  notice  to  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
that  the  President  intends  to  provision  Fort  Sumter 
by  foroible  means,  if  necessary,  are  viewed  by  the 
undersigned,  and  can  only  be  received  by  the  world, 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Confederate  States ; 
for  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  knows  that  Fort 
Sumter  cannot  be  provisioned  without  the  effusion  of 
blood.  The  underaigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  battle  thus  ^rown 
down  to  them ;  and  appealing  to  God  and  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  for  tne  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
the  people,  of  the  Confederate  States  will  defend  their 
liberties  to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and  open  at- 
tempt at  their  subjugation  to  sectional  power. 

Tois  communication  cannot  be  property  closed  with- 
out adverting  to  the  date  of  your  memorandum.  The 
official  note  of  the  underaigned,  of  the  12th  March,  was 
delivered  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ISih 
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•f  tfast  raonth,  the  gentleman  who  delirered  it  inform- 
inff  him  that  the  Secretary  of  thU  Commission  would 
call  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  next  daj,  for  an  answer. 
At  the  appointea  hour,  Mr.  Pickett  did  call,  and  was 
informedf  Djr  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
engasements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  prevented 
him  m>m  givinff  the  note  his  attention.  The  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  then  asked  for  the  address  of 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  Forsyth,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  then  present  in  this  city,  took  note  of  the 
address  on  a  card,  and  engaged  to  send  whatever  reply 
might  be  made  to  their  lodigiogs.  Why  this  was  not 
done  it  is  prooer  should  be  here  explained.  The  mem- 
orandum IS  dated  March  15,  and  was  not  delivered 
nntil  April  8.  Why  was  it  withheld  during  the  inter- 
vening twenty-three  days  ?  In  the  postscript  to  your 
memorandum  you  sav  it  "  was  delaved,  as  was  under- 
stood, with  their  (Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford's) 
consent."  This  is  true :  but  it  is  also  true  that,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  were  as- 
sured by  a  person  occupying  a  hish  official  position  in 
the  Government,  and  who,  as  they  oetieved,  was  speak- 
ing by  authority,  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuated 
within  a  very  few  days,  and  that  no  measure  changing 
the  existing  ttat^s  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate 
States,  as  respects  Fort  Pickens,  was  then  contem- 
plated, and  these  assurances  were  subsequently  re- 
peated, with  the  addition  that  any  contemplated  chanse 
as  respects  Pickeus,  would  be  notified  to  us.  On  the 
1st  of  AprH  we  were  again  informed  that  there  might 
be  an  attempt  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions, 
but  that  Gov.  Pickens  should  have  previous  notice  of 
this  attempt.  There  was  no  sa^estion  of  any  rein- 
forcements. The  undersigned  did  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  these  assurances  expressed  the  intentions  of 
the  Administration  at  the  time,  or,  at  all  events,  of 

{)rominent  members  of  that  Administration.  This  de- 
ay  was  assented  to  for  the  express  purpose  of  attain- 
ing the  great  end  of  the  mission  or  the  undersigned, 
to  wit,  a  pacific  solution  of  existing  complications. 
The  inference  deducible  from  the  date  of  your  memo- 
landum,  that  the  undersigned  had,  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, ana  without  cause,  consented  to  this  long  hiatus 
in  the  grave  duties  with  whioh  they  were  charged,  is 
therefore  not  consistent  with  a  just  exposition  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  intervening  twenty'three  days 
were  employed  in  active  unofficiu  eflbrts,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  pacific  solution, 
the  distinguished  personage  alluded  to  codperatin^; 
with  the  undersigned ;  ana  every  step  of  that  efibrt  is 
recorded  in  writiuff,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  un- 
dersigned and  of  their  Government.  It  was  only  when 
all  these  anxious  efforts  for  peace  had  been  exhausted, 
and  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  the  will  of  the  section  or  party  whose 
President  he  is,  that  the  undersigned  resumed  the  offi- 
cial negotiation  temporarily  suspended,  and  sent  their 
Secretary  for  a  reply  to  their  official  note  of  March  12. 
It  is  proper  to  add  thi^  during  these  twentjr-three 
days,  two  gentlemen  of  official  distinction,  as  high  as 
that  of  the  personage  hitherto  alluded  to,  aided  the  un- 
dersigned as  intermediaries  in  these  unofficial  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 

The  undersized.  Commissioners  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  having  thus  made  answer  to  all  they 
deem  material  in  the  memorandum  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  l.^th  of  March  last,  have  the  honor  to  be, 
JOHN  FORSYTH,  A.  B.  ROMAN, 

MARTIN  J.  CRAWFORD. 
A  true  copy  of  the  original  by  one  delivered  to  Mr. 
P.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  of  the 
United  States,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  9, 
1861.      Attest,  J.  T.  PICKETT,  Secretory,  Ac,  Ac 

The  answer  to  i\\\a  commanicatioD,  delivered 
on  the  next  day,  was  as  follows : 

Dbpabtmxkt  of  Stats,       } 
"Washiwoton,  April  10,  1S61.    f 
Messrs.  Forsyth,  Crawford,  and  Roman,  bavinflr  been 
apprised  by  a  memorandum  which  has  been  delivered 


to  them  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  at  liberty  ta 
hold  official  intercourse  with  them,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
exi;>ect  no  notice  (torn  him  of  the  new  communication 
which  thev  have  addressed  to  him  under  date  of  the 
9th  inst..  Beyond  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  thereof,  which  he  hereby  very  cheerfully  gives. 
A  true  copy  of  the  original  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Confederate  States,  this  lOtb  day  of  April, 
1861.      Attest,  J.  T.  PICKETT,  Secretary,  Ac,  Ac 

A  state  of  uncertainty  now  existed.    Kotbing* 
was  known  except  what  was  seen. 

It  was  announced  in  New  York  on  Monday 
morning,  April  1,  that  every  thing  was  doll  and 
nninterestinff  on  Governor's  Island,  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, Bedloe  8  Island,  and  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard.  On  Wednesday  following  there  was  in- 
tense excitement  apparent  at  all  these  places. 

During  Monday  orders  were  received  from 
Washington  to  fit  out  the  United  States  brig-of- 
war  Perry  for  sea  at  once.  She  wns  imme- 
diately hauled  alongside  the  wharf  at  the  navy 
yard,  but  operations  had  hardly  commenced 
when  the  order  was  countermanded.  The 
Powhatan  was  then  put  out  of  commission, 
and  her  crew  temporarily  transferred  to  the 
receiving  ship  North  Carolina.  This  was  no 
sooner  done  than  they  were  ordered  to  Nor- 
folk. And,  on  Tuesday,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  the  Powhatan,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  report  of  the  engineer,  was  or- 
dered to  be  equipped  for  a  new  commission 
with  all  the  d^patch  in  the  power  of  the  navy 
yard  force. 

On  Governor's  Island,  too,  indications  were 
apparent  that  troops  were  about  to  leave,  and 
it  was  announced  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  would  depart  for  some  unknown  des- 
tination. The  garrison  of  Fort  Hamilton  was 
paid  off  Thursday — the  last  move  preparatory 
to  marching.  OflBcers  were  arriving  from  Wash- 
ington, individually,  all  day,  and,  carpet-bag  in 
hand,  reporting  themselves  for  duty.  The  village 
of  Fort  Hamilton  was  like  a  stormed  citadel. 
Troops  that  had  just  got  their  money,  having 
been  indulging  freely  in  stimulants,  thronged 
the  sidewalks  in  knots  of  from  ^ye  to  ten, 
boisterously  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  bustle  and  excitement  continued  at  the 
navy  yard  and  the  army  depots.  Men  were 
at  work  all  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
night  on  board  the  steam  frigate  Powhatan. 
Thursday  a  large  force  of  laborers  employed  on 
her  were  reinforced  by  the  crew,  lately  de- 
tached, who  assisted  in  getting  in  the  various 
necessaries  for  a  special  cruise. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th,  it  was  again  announced 
that  vessels  were  chartered  by  the  Government 
as  transports,  viz.:  the  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and 
Illinois.  These  vessels  would  proceed  to  sea 
under  sealed  orders,  and  their  destination  could 
only  be  conjectured. 

The  Atlantic  cleared  on  Friday  for  Brazos 
Santiago,  (Texas,)  and  the  utmost  despatch  was 
made  in  fitting  her  out.  She  was  coaled  and 
well  provisioned  for  a  long  trip,  and  accommo- 
dations were  furnished  for  six  hundred  men  and 
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five  hundred  horses.  She  was  at  the  foot  of  Canal 
street,  and  was  taking  in  freiglit  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  dock  was  covered  with  barrels, 
boxes,  bales,  sacks,  and  all  conceivable  packages, 
while  twenty  or  more  carts  stood  in  liue  on 
the  street  ready  to  be  unloaded.  The  main 
portion  of  the  freight  to  be  tiken  comprised 
army  stores  of  every  kind — ^beef,  pork,  flour, 
•fish,  &c — and  there  was  by  no  means  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  material  that  would  feed  howitzers 
and  columbiads.  The  utmost  haste  and  energy 
were  manifested  in  getting  the  ship  ready  fi»r  sea. 

The  Illinois  received  a  very  heavy  freight, 
consisting  of  about  two  thousand  barrels  of 
assorted  stores,  five  hundred  cases  of  muskets, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  one  hundred 
cords  of  oak  wood,  two  parks  of  artillery,  with 
their  appurtenances,  a  number  of  gun  carriages, 
&c. 

The  Powhatan  was  the  only  steam-frigate  in 
the  United  States  navy  that  was  ever  changed 
from  the  "lying  up"  to  the  "commission'' 
stare  within  three  days;  and  such  rapidity  of 
execution  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  yard  in  the  country  than  the  one  at 
Broi)klyn.  At  four  bells,  two  o'clock,  on  Fri- 
day, the  ship  went  into  commission.  She  had 
on  board  an  extraordinary  armament  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  shell.  She  carried  10 
nine-inch  and  1  eleven-inch  shell  guns;  but  a 
large  portion  of  her  ordnance  consisted  of  ten- 
inch  shell;  consequently,  these  were  thought 
to  be  intended  for  the  reinforcement  of  some 
forts,  or  po^ibly  for  land  service. 

On  Monday  morning  the  revenne  flag  on  the 
Harriet  Lane  was  hauled  down,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  run  up  at  her  peak.  At  nine 
o'clock  Oapt.  Faunce  visited  the  custom-house 
and  bade  adieu  to  some  of  his  friend?*,  to  whom 
he  stated  that  he  had  received  sealed  orders 
to  sail  immediately.  The  cutter  was  heavily 
armed,  and  the  crew  increased  to  eighty  men. 
She  went  to  sea  before  noon. 

At  Governor's  Island  station  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity prevailed  all  day  on  Friday.  Men  were 
engtged  in  loading  lighters  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  large  quantities  of  shell.  On  the 
dock,  beside-i  a  large  quantity  of  mortar-shells, 
were  piles  of  the  smaller  but  more  destructive 
balls  with  which  columbiads  are  loaded.  Two 
of  these  guns,  weighing  16,000  pounds  each, 
were  on  an  adjacent  wharf,  at  which  lay 
the  schooner  Jolm  N.  Genin,  which  was  to  be 
laden  with  munitions  of  war.  Within  a  month 
past  two  other  schooners  had  been  thus  laden 
at  the  same  pier,  and  departed  for  parts  un- 
known. In  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves  were 
87,000  shells  and  a  large  number  of  gun-car- 
riages, each  of  which  was  directed  to  Oapt. 
Vogdes,  at  Fort  Pickens,  Florida. 

A  large  number  of  heavy  transporting  boats 
from  the  navy  yard  were  alongside  the  wharf. 
Troops  were  packing  up  at  Forts  Columbus  and 
Hamilton. 

The  correct  dates  of  the  sailing  of  these  ves- 
sels were  as  follows:   Two  expeditions  sailed 


from  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  ApriL 
The  chartered  steamers  Atlantic  and  Illinois, 
which  were  publicly  announced  to  have  taken 
out  clearances  for  the  Gulf  and  to  be  under 
convoy  of  the  steam-frigate  Powhatan,  sailed 
from  New  York,  respectively,  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  April,  the  Powhatan  having  left  that 
harbor  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  These 
vessels  were  destined  for  the  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Pickens,  which  was  suocessfuUy  and  peace- 
fully accomplishe<l.  The  exi>edition  which  pro- 
ceeded to  Charleston  consisted  of  the  chartered 
steamer  Baltic,  well  laden  with  provisions,  and 
the  steam -cutter  Harriet  Lane,  both  from  New- 
York.  The  latter  left  the  harbor  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  April,  and 
the  Baltic  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
The  frigates  Pawnee  and  Pocahontas,  which 
also  went  to  Charleston,  left  Norfolk,  respec- 
tively, in  the  evening  of  the  9th  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lOtii  of  April. 

At  Charleston,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  re- 
ported that  during  the  whole  of  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  4th,  all  kinds  of  rumors  were  rife  on 
the  streets.  A  vague  impression  had  somehow 
got  abroad  that  the  long  agony  of  suspense  and 
inaction  was  to  be  speedily  and  abruptly  ended ; 
but  ht»w,  or  when,  or  by  whose  orders,  nobody- 
could  tell.  Diligent  inquiry  was  made,  and— 
in  the  absence  of  ofiicial  information,  which 
in  such  a  juncture  is  seldom  made  public — tho 
following  facts  were  deemed  to  be  reasonably 
certain :  1.  That  the  supplies  of  provisions  and 
the  mails,  hitherto  furnished  regularly  to  the 

Sarrison  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  to  be  cut  off  that 
ay,  and  that  no  further  communication  would 
be  allowed  between  Mnjor  Anderson  and  the 
Government  at  Washington.  2.  That  the  troops 
at  all  the  State  fortifications  were  finally 
disposed,  equipped,  and  provided  for,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  action  at  a  momeni's  warning.  8. 
That  no  attack  of  any  kind  would  be  made  upon 
Fort  Surnter  until  further  orders,  unless  such  an 
attack  should  be  provoked  by  M^Jor  Anderson, 
or  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  Goveniment 
to  bring  aid  to  the  beleaguered  fortress.  4. 
That  these  measures  are  taken  at  the  instance 
of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
which  had  lost  all  ci>nfidence  in  the  professions 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration. 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Fort  Snmter 
with  intense  interest  It  was  well  known  that 
the  unseen  future  was  wrapped  up  in  her  fate. 
If  she  was  peaceably  supplied  with  stores  for 
the  starving  garrison,  or  if  peaceably  evacuated, 
then  the  prospect  for  peace  would  become 
hopeful ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  assault  should 
be  made,  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  fraternal 
war,  was  upon  the  country. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  12th,  about  four 
o'clock,  fire  was  opened  from  all  points  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  and  continued  for  thirty-three 
hours,  when  her  commander  surrendered.  (Sea 
SuMTEB  and  Confederate  States.) 

Meanwhile  commissioners  had  been  sent  by 
the  Virginia  State  Convention  to  the  President 
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with  instrnctions  to  nsk  him  to  communicate  to 
the  Convention  the  policy  which  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States. 

in  reply  he  made  the  following  explicit  state* 
ment: 

"In  answer,  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  official  term,  ezp'ressed  my 
intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn 
.  there  is  great  and  injurious  uncertainty  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what 
course  I  intend  to  pursue.  Kot  having  as  yet 
seen  occa^^ion  to  change,  it  is  now  my  purpose 
to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  inau- 
gural address.  I  commend  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Whole  document  as  the  best  ex- 
pression I  can  give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  then 
and  therein  said,  I  now  repeat,  ^Tlie  power 
confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these 
objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of 
force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.' 
By  the  words  'property  and  places  belonging 
to  the  Government,*  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  mili- 
tary posts  and  property  which  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my 
hands.  But  i^  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in 
pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  as- 
sault has  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can, 
like  places  which  had  been  seized  before  the 
Government  was  devolved  upon  me;  and  in 
any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  re- 
pel force  by  force.  In-  case  it  proves  true  that 
Fort  Sumter  has  been  assanltea,  as  is  reported, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails 
to  bo  withdrawn  from  all  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment justifies  and  possibly  demands  it.  I 
scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military 
posts  and  property  situated  within  the  States 
which  claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet  belonging 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
much  as  they  did  before  the  supposed  secession. 
Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts 
by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  ni^t  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
lieve a  fort  upon  the  border  of  the  country. 
From  the  fact  that  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the 
inaugural  address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which 
I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of 
the  mails  may  be  regarded  as  a  m«>dification." 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  began  on  the 
12th.  The  fort  surrendered  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  and  was  evacuated  on  Sunday,  the 
14th.  As  the  news  flashed  over  the  country 
by  the  telegraph  it  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  summons  of  the  President,  "to  arms;  to 
arms."  His  proclamation,  ordering  seventy -five 


thousand  men  into  the  field,  was  issued  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  as  follows : 

By  the  Prtsident  of  the  United  States, 

▲  PROCLAMATIOX. 

Whereat  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for 
some  time  past  and  now  are  opposed,  and  (he  execu- 
tion thereofobatructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by 
the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  Stat€»,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  nave  thoneht  fit  to 
call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  seventy-five  thousand,  m  order  to  suppress  said 
combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  Uie  State  authorities  through  the  War 
Department 

1  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate  and 
aid  this  efibrt  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  iutegrity,  and 
the  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  popular  Government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already 
long  enough  endured. 

I  deem  ft  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned 
to  the  forces  called  forth  will  probably  be  to  re-possesa 
the  forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been  seized 
from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost  care 
will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  afore- 
said, to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of  or 
interference  with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of 
peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

>nd  I  hereby  command  the  persons  composing  the 
combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably 
to  their  respective  abodes  within  twenty  days  from  this 
date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  afiaira 
presents  an  extraoixlinary  occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution, 
convene  both  Ileuses  of  Congress. 

Senatoi-8  and  Representatives  are  therefore  sum- 
moned to  assemble  at  their  respective  Chambers,  at 
12  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  Julr 
next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such 
measures  aa^in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  in- 
terest may  seem  to  demand.  ,      ,      , 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  af- 
fixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
[l.s.]  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 
^  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

A  call  for  troops  was  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Cameron,  in  accordance  with  this  proc- 
lamation, and  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective Stales,  giving  the  quotas  allotted  to 
each,  as  follows: 

Din»AiiT5«ENT  or  "War,      1 
Washikgton,  April  15, 186L  f 

To  Bis  ^^Ueney  the  Governor  of .' 

Sir  :  Under  the  act  of  Congress  for  calling  for  the 
"Militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  repel  invasions,"  Ac,  approved  February 
28, 1795, 1  have  the  honor  to  request  your  Excellency 
to  cause  to  be  immediately  detached  from  the  militia 
of  your  State  the  quota  designated  in  the  table  below, 
to  serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen,  for  the  period  of 
three  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Your  Excellency  will  please  communicate  to  me  the 
time  at  or  about  which  your  quota  will  be  expected  at 
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its  rendexToni,  as  H  will  be  met  as  soon  as  practicable 
bj  an  officer  or  officers  to  muster  it  into  the  serrtce 
and  pa/  of  the  United  States.    {S*4  Armt.) 

These  docutnents  were  spread  throngh  the 
oonDtrj  OQ  Monda/.  and  oq  Wednesday  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachnsetts,  complete]/ 
equipped,  passed  throngh  New  York  for  Wash- 
ington, so  eager  was  the  State  to  be  the  first  in 
the  field. 

A  most  uncontrollable  excitement  now  burst 
over  the  conntr/.  Both  North  and  South 
rushed  to  arms — the  former  to  maintain  the 
Government  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  the 
latter  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Ck>n- 
federate  States  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

The  national  city  of  Washington  became  the 
most  conspicuous  object  before  the  country. 
Northern  troops  hastened  thither  to  secure  its 
possession  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
Southern  troops  gathered  on  its  outskirts  to 
seize  it  as  their  first  prize. 

The  manner  in  which  the  requbition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  troops  was  received  by 
the  authorities  of  the  respective  States,  indicates 
the  controlling  sentiment  of  the  people  in  those 
States  at  this  time.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky 
replied  on  the  same  day :  ^^  Kentucky  will  fur- 
nish no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  sub- 
duing her  sister  Soathern  States."  (See  Ken- 
tucky.) The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  an- 
swered :  '*  You  can  get  no  troops  from  North 
Carolina."  (See  Noarn  Cabouna).  The  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  wrote  on  the  next  day  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  saying :  "  The  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia *w  ill  not  be  furnished  to  the  powers  at 
Washinj^n  for  any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they 
have  in  view."  (See  Virginia.)  The  Governor 
of  Tennessee  replied :  *'  Tennessee  will  not  fur- 
nish a  single  man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thou- 
sand, if  necessary,  for  defence  of  our  rights,  or 
those  of  our  Soutiiern  brothers."  The  Governor 
of  Missouri  answered  that  *'  the  requisition  is 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhu- 
man, aiabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with." 

The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  replied  by 
tendering  the  services  of  a  thousand  infantry 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  immediately 
ordered  out  troops,  and  in  fifty  hours  three 
regiments  had  been  gathered,  equipped,  and 
had  left  for  Washington. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  also  issued  his 
proclamation  at  once,  calling  for  troops. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  adjourned  on 
the  16th;  but  previously  to  adjournment  ap- 
propriated three  millions  of  dollars  to  defend 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment left  for  Washington  on  the  18th. 

Orders  for  four  regiments  were  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the  17th. 

A  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  left  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  night  of  the  17th  for  Washing- 
ton. 

The  first  regiment  from  Indiana  left  for 
Washington  on  the  18th.    The  Legislature  also 


resolved  '*  That  the  fiuth,  credit,  and  resources 
of  the  State  in  both  men  and  money  are  hereby 
pledged  in  any  amount  and  to  every  extent 
which  the  Federal  (jovemment  may  demand  to 
subdue  rebellion ;  "  &c  At  the  same  time,  the 
State  Bank  tendered  to  the  Gk>vemor  a  loan  for 
the  State*  of  all  the  money  necessary  to  fit  out 
the  required  quota. 

All  the  Northern  or  free  States  responded 
alike  and  instantly  to  the  summons  from 
Washington.  The  defence  of  the  Government 
was  prochiimed  to  be  a  most  sacred  cause, 
more  especially  such  a  Government  as  this  of 
the  United  States  had  been.  Arms,  money, 
men,  railroads,  and  all  other  ^*  sinews  of  war," 
were  freely  offered.  Men  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  position,  without  regard  to  party,  stepped 
forth  patriotically  at  this  call. 

Four  days  after  the  issue  of  the  produnation, 
the  Sixth  Regiment  from  Massachusetts,  on  its 
way  to  Washington,  was  attacked  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  by  the  populace.  Many  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  (See  Baltimore.)  The 
Governor  of  the  State  strongly  advised  the  Pres- 
ident against  the  passage  of  any  more  North- 
em  troops  through  the  city,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent replied  as  follows : 

WAsnniaTOH,  April  SO;  1861. 
Governor  Hich  and  Mdffor  Brottn  : 

Gbntlbmbn  :  Your  letter  by  Messrs.  Bond.  Dobbio, 
and  Bruce  is  received.  I  tender  you  both  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  in  toe  trying 
situation  in  wbicb  you  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  bat  I 
make  no  point  of  bringing  them  through  Baltimore. 
Without  any  mtlitaiy  knowledge  myself,  of  course  I 
must  leave  details  to  General  ^tt  He  hastily  said 
this  morning  in  the  presence  of  these  j§^tlemea, 
"  March  them  around  Iwltimore,  and  not  t&ough  it*' 
I  sincerely  hope  the  General,  on  fuller  reflection,  will 
consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will 
not  object  to  it  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore  with  the  troops  will  be  avoided,  unless  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it  I  hope  you  will  exert 
your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  mj  power  ibr  peace 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  toe  Government 
Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN. 

A^n,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President  thus  replied : 

Dbpaktmskt  or  Btatb,  April  22,  lS€t 
SU  ExeeUeney  Thot.  U,  inck$.  Gov,  qf  Maryland  : 

Sia :  I  have  bad  the  honor  to  receive  your  communi- 
cation of  this  morning,  in  which  you  inform  me  that 
you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  advise  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops 
then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent 
throuffh  Maryland;  and  that  you  have  further  sug- 

g»ted  that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as  media* 
r  between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  that  communication,  and  to  assure  you  that  he  has 
weighed  the  counsels  which  it  con  tarns  with  the  re- 
spect which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
trates of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  rourself. 
He  regrets,  as  deeply  as  any  ma^trate  or  citizen  of 
the  countiy  can,  that  demonstrations  a^i^ainst  the  safety 
of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call 
out  the  force  to  which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brou^t  through  Mary- 
land is  intended  for  nothing  but  uie  defence  of  this 
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espital.  The  Preftident  has  necessarUr  oonflded  the 
choice  of  the  national  highway  which  that  force  shall 
take  in  coming  to  this  citv  to  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding  tne  Arvnj  of  the  United  States,  who,  like 
his  odI^  prMecessor,  is  not  less  distin|(uished  for  his 
humanity,  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  distin- 
geished  public  serrice. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  national 
highway  thus  selected  by  the  Lieutenant-General,  has 
been  chosen  by  him,  upon  consultation  with  promi- 
nent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland,  as  the  one 
which,  wnile  a  route  is  absolutel^r  necessary,  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  therefore  be  the 
least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  American  Union,  with  forces  designed  for 
the  defence  of  its  capital,  was  not  unwelcome  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at 
Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  tne  capital  of  that  patriotic 
State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  haye  obliterated  all  the  other 
noble  sentiments  of  that  age  in  Manrland,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  one 
that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere. 
That  sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  contention  what- 
ever, that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of  this  Repub- 
lic, ought  in  any  case  to  oe  referred  to  an v  foreign 
arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  or  an  Eui-o- 
pean  monarchr. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consid- 
eration, jour  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore  and  other  inflnential  citizens 
waited  npon  him.  This  interview  shows  the 
importance  which  the  Government  attached  to 
the  free  passage  for  troops  through  Maryland 
and  also  Baltimore.  At  the  same  time  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  troops  were  summoned,  was 
stated.  It  took  place  in  presence  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  Gen«  Scott,  and  was  thus  reported  to 
the  public  by  the  Mayor : 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  rccopiized  the  ^ood 
faith  of  the  city  and  State  authorities,  and  insisted 
upon  his  own.  lie  admitteil  the  excited  state  of  feel- 
ing in  Baltimore,  and  bis  desire  and  duty  to  avoid  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.  He 
Digged,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute,  irresistible 
necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the  State  for 
such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Capital.  The  protection  of  Washing, 
ton,  he  asseverated  with  great  earnestness,  was  the 
sole  object  of  concentrating  troops  there,  and  he  pro- 
tested that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Mary- 
land were  intended  for  an^r  puiposes  hostile  to  the 
State,  or  aggressive  as  against  the  Southern  States. 
Beinj^  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  in 
securitv,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them 
through  Maryland  or  abandon  the  capital. 

He  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  which 
the  General  gave  at  length,  to  the  effect  that  troops 
might  be  brought  through  Maryland,  without  going 
through  Baltimore,  by  either  carrying  them  from  Per- 
rysvilTe  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Washing- 
ton, or  by  bringing  them  to  the  Relay  House  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them  to  the 
Relay  House  on  the  Washington  Railroad,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  the  Capital.  If  the  people  would  permit 
them  to  go  by  either  of  those  routes  uninterruptedly, 
the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  Baltimore  would 
be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a 
transit  thus  remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select 
their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need  be,  6ght  their  way 
through  Baltimore — a  result  which  the  General  earnest- 
ly deprecated. 

The  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in 


the  desire  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  ordered  through  Baltimore  if  they 
were  permitted  to  go  uninterruoted  b)r  either  of  the 
other  routes  suggested.  In  this  aisposition  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  expressed  his  participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  tne  President  that  the  city 
authorities  would  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent 
their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attack  the 
troops  in  passing  at  a  distance ;  but  he  urged,  at  the 
same  time,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to 

Sromise  any  thing  more  than  their  best  eflbm  in  that 
irection.  The  excitement  was  great,  he  told  the 
President;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  the  presence  of  Northern  troops  any- 
where within  our  borders.  He  reminded  the  President 
also  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was 
confined  to  their  own  population,  and  that  he  could 
give  no  promises  for  the  people  elsewhere,  because  be 
would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President 
frankly  acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the 
Government  would  only  ask  the  city  authorities  to  use 
ttieir  best  efforts  with  respect  to  those  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  assurance, 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would 
be  sent  through  Baltimore  unless  obstructed  in  their 
transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain 
their  own  people. 

The  Mayor  and  his  companions  availed  themselves 
of  the  President's  full  discussion  of  the  qiiestions  of 
the  day  to  urge  upon  him  respectfully,  but  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  a  course  of  policy  wnich  would  give 
peace  to  the  country,  and  especially  the  withdrawal  of 
all  orders  contemplating  the  passage  of  troops  through 
any  part  of  Maryland. 

The  tToofk  were  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Washington  throngh  Perrysville  and  Annapolis, 
until  such  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government 
as  to  place  Baltimore  under  military  control. 
No  further  disturbance  then  took  place,  and  the 
city  became  the  common  highway  for  tens  of 
thousands. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  President  issued 
another  proclamation,  declaring  the  ports  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  to  be  block- 
This  < 


aded. 


\  document  was  as  f(Hlows : 


Bj/  the  President  of  tlu  United  States  of  America  .• 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereat  an  insurrection  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Florida,  Mississipni,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  Unitea  States 
for  Ae  collection  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  effectually 
executed  therein  conformably  to  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  duties  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States : 

And  whereas  a  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in 
such  insurrection,  have  tbreatenea  to  grant  pretended 
letters  of  marque  to  authorize  the  bearers  thereof  to 
commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
good  citizens  of  the  country  lawfully  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  and  tin  waters  of  the  United 
States: 

And  whereas  an  Executive  Proclamation  has  been 
already  issued,  reouiring  the  persons  engaged  in  these 
disorderly  proceedings  to  desist  therefrom,  calling  out 
a  militia  foree  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  same, 
and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to 
deliberate  ancTdetermine  thereon  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes 
before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Con- 
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gress  shall  hare  assembled  and  deliberated  od  the  said 
unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  the  same  shall  bare 
ceased,  hare  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot 
a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in 

Sursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
kws  of  nations  in  such  case  provided.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  competent  force  will  be  posted  so  as  to  prevent 
entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid. 
If,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a 
ressel  shall  approach,  or  shall  attempt  to  leave  any  of 
the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the  dom- 
mander  or  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  en* 
dorse  on  her  register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning, 
and  if  the  same  vessel  shall  a^in  attempt  to  enter  or 
leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured  and  sent 
to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings 
against  her  and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemM 
advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  if  any  per- 
son, under  the  pretended  authority  of  the  said  States, 
or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest  a  ressel  or 
the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of 
her,  such  periton  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  piracy. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed.    Done  at  the  cit^  of  Washington,  this 
r_  1    nineteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  ofour  Lord 
*-       -I    one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  sixtv-one,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  ihe  United  i^tates  the 
eiKhty-tifth.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President  : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
of  April,  by  order  of  the  Government,  a 
seizure  was  made  by  the  United*  States  mar- 
shals, of  the  dt;spatches  which  had  accamulated, 
during  the  previous  twelve  months,  in  every 
considerable  telegraph  office  in  all  the  Northern 
States.  In  these  offices  the  originals  of  all  de- 
spatches which  are  went  off,  and  the  copies  of  all 
received,  are  placed  on  file.  The  object  of  the 
Government  m  making  this  seizure  was  to  ob- 
tain evidence  of  the  operations  of  Southern  citi- 
zens with  their  Northern  friends.  The  confi- 
dential telegrams  passing  between  them  could 
most  certainly  furnish  this. 

An  addi:ional  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  on  the  27th  of  April,  extending 
the  blockade  to  the  ports  of  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  most  energetic 
measures  were  commenced  by  the  Government 
to  carry  out  this  blockade.  All  the  available 
war  vessels  were  put  into  service.  Mercantile 
steamers,  and  such  as  were  not  used  for  pur- 
poses of  transportation,  were  fitted  out  as  gun- 
boats to  cruise  off  the  coast  and  run  up  shallow 
waters. 

On  the  8d  of  May  the  President  issued  an- 
other proclamation,  calling  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  fortf-two  thousand  and  thirty- 
four  volunteers  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, als(»  ordering  an  addition  to  the  army 
of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  one  regiment  of  artillery,  or 
twenty -two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
officers  and  men ;  also  eighteen  thousand  sea- 
men for  the  nnvy.  Again,  on  the  IGtli,  he  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation : 

Whereas  an  insurrection  exists  in  the  State  of  Flori- 


da, by  which  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  loyal 
citixens  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  : 

And  whereas  it  is  deemed  proper  uat  all  needful 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  such 
citizens  and  all  officers  of  the  Unitea  States  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duties  in  the  State  aforesaid : 

Noiv,  therefore^  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  dired 
the  Commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Fl9rida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any 
office  or  authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the 
Tortuffas,  and  Sajita  Rosa  which  may  t>e  inconsistent 
with  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
authorizing  him  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find  it 
necessary,  to  suspend  there  the  writ  of  haheas  eorptu, 
and  to  remove  from  the  vlcmity  of  the  United  States 
fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and 

caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of 

May.  in  the  year  of  our  I^rd  one  thousand  eight 

[l.  s.]    hundred  ana  sixty -one,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

By  the  President :         ABRAUAII  LINCOLN. 
WiLLiiiM  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  States 

The  President,  in  this  proclamation,  not  only 
directs  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  toexerciso 
any  authority,  in  the  places  named,  inconsistent 
with  the  laws,  &c.,  of  the  United  States,  but 
commands  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  if  necessary.    {See  Hakeas  Corpus,) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  likewise  is- 
sued instructions  to  all  collectors  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States  relative  to  seizures  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  saying :  "  In  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions,  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  all  persons  or  parties  in  arme<1  insurrection 
against  the  Union,  however  such  persons  or  par- 
ties may  be  organized  or  named,  are  engaged  in 
levying  war  against  the  United  States ;  and  that 
all  persons  furnishing  to  such  insurgents  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  provisions,  or  other  supplies, 
are  giving  them  aid  and  comifort,  and  so,  guilty 
of  treason  within  the  terms  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  you  will,  therefore,  use  your  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  probibited 
shipments,  and  to  detect  and  bring  to  punish- 
ment all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  fur- 
nishing to  such  insurgents  any  of  the  articles 
above  described."  So  rigid  were  the  details  now 
adopted  that  the  most  insignificant  coasting  ves- 
sel, under  a  license,  was  required  to  obtain  a 
permit  in  order  to  pass  out  of  a  district. 

At  this  time  the  post-office  department  dis- 
continued the  steamboat  mails  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans ;  the 
steamboat  mail  from  Mobile  via  Lake  Ponchar- 
train;  the  steamship  mail  from  New  Orleans 
via  Pensacola,  Appalachicola,  Cedar  Keys,  and 
Tampa  Bay  to  Key  West ;  also,  all  the  steam- 
ship mails  from  New  Orleans  to  the  sea-ports 
in  Texas,  as  Sabine  City,  Galveston,  Indianola, 
and  Brazns  Santiago.  This  made  a  rednction 
of  some  $400,000  per  annum  of  mail  pay.  These 
were  all  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  act 
of  Congress  at  the  session  commencing  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  directing  the  postmaster-general  to 
discontinue  mails  when  the  service  was  inter- 
rupted in  any  of  the  States. 
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On  the  20th  of  June  an  o.'der  was  issued 
from  the  department,  requiring  all  passports 
issued  to  persmns  about  to  proceed  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  forces,  or  to  a  foreign 
country,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Orders  were  also  issued  on  the  8th  of  July 
that  the  telegraph  would  convey  no  despatches 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  army  not  [>er- 
mitted  by  the  commanding  General. 

Congress  had  now  convened  in  extra  session 
under  the  call  of  the  President.  It  was  prompt 
and  efficient  to  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
President  whatever  amount  of  money  or  num- 
ber of  men  he  desired.  (See  Congbess,  United 
States,  also  Army  and  Navy.)  The  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  to  extricate  itself 
from  financial  embarrassment  was  very  success- 
ful. (See  Finances  of  toe  United  States.) 
The  position  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
relative  to  the  Confederate  States,  was  to  regard 
tliem  still  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  whose 
inlflbitants  were  in  a  condition  of  insurrection 
against  the  Government.  Those  carrying  on 
active  hostilities  were  to  be  subdued  by  military 
force.  When  all  vestiges  of  military  power  on 
the  part  of  the  insnrgents  were  destroyed,  it 
was  expected  that  tlie  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  those  States  would  convince  them  of  the 
great  blessings  of  the  Union,  and  induce  their 
hearty  return  to  its  support.  From  the  outset 
the  Government  was  confident  of  its  ultimate 
success.  This  was  founded  upon  the  peculiar 
cliaracter  of  the  insurgent  people,  being  that 
of  masters  rather  than  laborers,  and  upon  their 
commercial  inability  to  sustain  a  long  war, 
Tlie  policy  of  the  Government,  therefore,  was 
to  blockade  all  the  ports,  and  thereby  shut  out 
all  foreign  manufactures  and  all  foreign  aid 
from  a  people  exclusively  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  other 
States  or  nations  fur  their  market,  and  for  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  The  military 
conquest  was  expected  to  be  very  easy  and 
rapid,  until  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  taught  the 
Government  that  success  would  result  only 
from  the  most  extensive,  careful,  and  thor- 
oughly organized  military  preparations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  had,  at  first,  looked  upon  seces-  . 
sion  as  hopeless  if  it  should  be  powerfully  op- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  and  North- 
em  people;  but  within  a  short  period  they  had 
become  convinced  that  the  North  would  not 
fight,  and  therefore  fiattered  themselves  that 
certain  success  was  within  their  grasp.  Their 
amazement  at  the  valor,  bravery,  and  vigor  of 
the  Northern  troops  has  been  inexpressible, 
and  with  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, tliey  have  seen  their  prospects  of  success 
entirely  fade  away. 

Congress,  at  its  extra  session  in  July,  passed 
an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  privates  in  the  regular  army  of  the  volun- 
teers in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 


for  other  purposes,^'    Tlie  third  section  of  the 
act  contains  these  words : 

That  all  the  acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  alter  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  respectinj;  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  calling  out  or  relating  to  the  militia  or  vol- 
unteers from  the  States,  are  hereby  approved,  and  in 
all  respects  made  legal  and  valid,  to  tlie  same  intent 
and  with  the  same  eflect  as  if  they  had  been  issued  and 
done  under  the  f^vious  express  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  reference  to  the  debates  of  Congress  will 
explain  the  occasion  for  this  section,  and  the 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  This 
was  to  approve  of  the  extraordinary  acts  and 
proceedings  which  President  Lincoln  author- 
ized or  executed  prior  to  the  assemblage  of  that 
body.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  section  was  brought  before  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington, 
when  Judge  Wayne  expressed  this  opinion : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  fefralize  and  confirm  Executive  acts,  procla- 
mations, and  orders  done  for  the  public  good,  although 
they  were  not,  when  done,  authoriied  by  any  existing 
laws;  and  such  legislation  by  Congress  may  be  made 
to  operate  retroactively  to  confirm  what  may  have  been 
done  under  such  proclamations  and  orders,  so  as  to  be 
binding  unon  the  Government  in  regard  to  contracts 
made,  and  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  made ; 
and  that  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
6th  day  of  August,  18C1,  legalizing  the  acts,  proclama- 
tions, and  orders  of  the  President,  after  the  4tb  of 
March,  ls61,  respecting  the  arm^  and  nuvy,  and  call- 
ing out  and  relating  to  the  militia  and  volunteers  of 
the  States,  is  constitutional  and  valid. 

The  course  of  the  Government  relative  to  the 
slave  property  in  the  Confederate  States  was 
designed  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  its 
views  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  (See 
Slaves.)  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  conducted  on  the  principle  that  the 
troubles  of  the  country  formed  a  domestic  affair 
of  its  own,  and  the  interference  of  foreign  na- 
tions was  neither  desired  nor  would  be  allowed. 
{See  Diplomatic  Corbespondence.)  The 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  Confederate 
States  were  acknowledged  as  belligerents  by 
France  and  England  is  a  proof  that  not  a  doubt 
was  entertained  by  the  Governments  of  those 
nations  of  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  new 
Confederacy. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  extra  session 
of  Congress,  the  plan  of  the  Government  was 
to  make  the  most  ample  and  perfect  prepara- 
tions to  recover  and  repossess  the  strongholds 
in  the  Confederate  States.  In  its  progress,  due 
regard  was  had  to  the  will  of  Congress,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  emergency  With  a  sur- 
prising unanimity  among  the  people,  its  meas- 
ures were  steadily  sustained. 

The  army  around  Washington  was  reorgan- 
ized, greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  brought 
up  to  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  In  its 
front  the  camps  of  the  flower  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  were  spread,  and  the  year  closed 
with  the  two  armies  watching  each  other.  The 
one  was  growing  more  formidable  and  better 
prepared  for  the  approaching  strife,  while  the 
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other  was  growing  weaker  by  the  overstrained 
effort  to  maintain  a  position  which  it  finally 
yielded  without  a  single  blow.  A  foothold  was 
obtained  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and 
another  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  waters  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  adjacent  to  Georgia.  Preparations 
were  commenced  for  an  exp<Hiition  designed  to 
attack  New  Orleans.  (See  EzPEDmoNs.)  The 
eflfect  of  these  movements  wa9  to  cut  off  all 
hone  of  foreign  aid,  either  military  or  commer- 
ciaJ,  from  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Meantime  a  powerful  expedition  was  organized 
in  the  West.  It  consisted  of  two  branches,  one 
of  which  was  prepared  in  Kentucky  under 
(ren.  Buell,  and  the  other  at  St.  Louis.  In  con- 
nection with  the  military  force,  a  large  number 
of  light  draft  steam  gimboats  were  built,  many 
of  which  were  clad  with  iron,  and  designed  to 
cooperate  on  the  rivers  with  the  armed  force 
on  land.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  skirmbh- 
ing  warfare  was  conducted  in  Western  Vir- 
^nia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  which  resulted 
m  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate 
forces  from  those  States  and  that  portion  of 
Virginia.  In  this  section  of  the  country  the 
people  were  so  evenly  divided  in  their  sym- 
pathies between  the  North  and  South,  that 
whichever  had  the  largest  force  for  the  time, 
controlled  the  greatest  portion  of  territory.  A 
list  of  the  skirmishes  is  embraced  in  the  state- 
ments respecting  those  States.  In  the  efforts 
for  the  war  even  Nebraska  furnished  two  regi- 
ments, and  the  loyal  people  of  New  Mexico 
took  the  field,  determined  to  defend  their  own, 
if  no  assistance  came  from  the  ^^  States." 

On  the  81st  of  October,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  executive  officer  under  the  Ftesi- 
dent,  who  is  the  conmiander-in-chief,  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  position.  Age  and  its  in- 
firmities had  imposed  this  step  upon  him.  This 
office  was  created  and  tendered  to  General  Scott 
after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he 
conducted  the  American  arms  with  so  much 
glory  into  the  very  halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

Born  near  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  June  18, 
1785,  he  entereil  the  army  as  captain  of  light 
artillery  May  8,  1808,  and  served  his  country 
with  unvarying  success  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  that  time  he  proved  his  right 
to  rank  with  the  first  commanders  of  the  age. 
He  was  twice  honored  with  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress  for  distinguished  services,  and  now 
retired  from  active  duty  with  the  reputation, 
after  fifty  years  of  command,  of  never  having 
lost  a  battle  when  he  was  present  in  person. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

HKAO^rAKTKBS  OF  TITH  AltMT,  ) 

Wasuinotok,  October  81, 1861.   j 
The  Hon.  S.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir  :  For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  nnable, 
m)m  a  hurt,  to  mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a 
few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with  much  pain.  Other 
and  new  infirmities— droosj  and  rertif^o-admonish  me 
that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of 
Burgery  and  medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little 


more  to  a  life  already  protracted  mneh  beyond  the 
usual  span  of  man. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances — ^made  doubly  pain- 
ful by  the  unnatural  and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging 
in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late)  prosperous  and 
happy  Union— that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my 
name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from 
active  service. 

As  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right, 
granted  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  I  am  entire!/  at 
Iibertv  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  withdraw 
myself,  in  these  momentous  times  from  the  orders  of  a 
President  who  has  treated  me  with  distingoished  kind- 
ness and  courtesy ;  whom  I  know,  upon  much  personal 
intercourse^  to  be  patriotic,  without  sectioual  partiali- 
ties or  prejudices ;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  eveiy  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  activity 
and  perseverance. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  ad- 
dr^  for  the  last  time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many 
obligations,  for  the  uniform  high  consideration  I  hare 
received  at  your  hands;  and  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WLNFIELD  SCOTT. 

This  letter  was  laid  before  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it, 
and  it  was  concluded,  mider  the  authority  of  a 
recent  act  of  Congress,  to  place  Geo.  Scol#on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with  the  full  pay 
and  allowances  of  his  rank.  At  4  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  President, 
accompanied  by  the  Cabinet,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  General  Scott,  and  read  to  him  the 
official  order  carrying  out  this  decision. 

The  venerable  general,  oppressed  by  infirmity 
and  emotion,  rose  with  difficulty  to  make  to 
the  President  his  acknowledgments,  which  he 
did  in  touching  terms,  concluding  with  the  dec- 
laration that  ttie  kindness  manifested  towards 
him  on  this  occasion  he  felt  to  be  the  crowning 
reward  of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  national  arms  and  the  happy 
termination  of  the  unnatural  war. 

The  President  responded,  ezpreasing  the 
profound  sentiment  of  regret  with  which  the 
country,  as  well  as  himself,  would  part  with  a 
public  servant  so  venerable  in  years,  and  so 
illustrious  for  the  services  he  had  rendered. 

The  following  was  the  official  order : 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1861.  upon  his 
own  application  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUt«a, 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Winfield  Scott  is  ordered 
to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is  placed,  upon  the  list  of  re- 
tired offioerspof  the  army  of  the  United  States,  withoat 
reduction  of  his  current  pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and 
deep  emotion  that  Gen.  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the 
active  control  of  the  army,  whUe  the  President  and 
unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  nation's 
sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound 
sense  of  the  important  public  services  rendered  by  him 
to  his  country  during  his  long  and  brilliant  car«er, 
among  which  will  ever  be  gratcfuUy  distinguished  his 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  Flag,  when  assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  order  was  is- 
sued by  the  President : 

Wab  Dkpartvknt,  Washikgtof,  Ntn,  1,  ISSl. 

GBKBRAL  OROBRS,  KG.   94. 

The  President  is  pleased  to  direct  that  Major-Oen- 
eral  George  B.  HcCleUan  assume  the  command  of  the 
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Array  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  head-auartcrs  of  the 
army  will  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
All  commanications  intended  for  the  Commanding 
General  will  hereafter  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Ao- 
jutant-General.  The  duplicate  returns,  orders,  and 
other  papers  heretofore  sent  to  the  Assistant  Adiu- 
taat-General,  Head-quarters  of  the  Army,  will  be  cus- 
continued. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

L.  THOMAS,  AdjutantGeneraL 

Less  than  six  months  previous,  Croneral  Mo- 
Olellan  was  engaged  as  the  President  of  the  east- 
em  division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 
Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1826,  he  entered 
the  army  from  West  Point,  and  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was 
subsequently  sent  by  the  Government  aa  one 
of  a  deputation  from  the  army,  to  the  Crimea 
during  the  war  of  France,  England,  and  Sar- 
dinia with  Russia.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  resigned  his  commbsion  in  the  army  and 
retired  to  private  life.  This  appointment  re- 
ceived the  highest  approbation  of  the  retiring 
General. 

On  taking  the  command  of  the  army,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  issued  the  following  order : 

HKAn-QTTAKTKBS  OF  TOT  ArMT,  I 

Waohinotox,  Kof}.  1, 1861.    j 
In  accordance  with  General  Order  No.  94,  from  the 
War  Department,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  and 
diride  the  nation,  hesitation  and  self-distrust  very  well 
accompany  the  assumption  of  so  vast  a  responsibility: 
but,  confiainff  as  I  do,  in  the  loyalty,  discipline,  ana 
courase  of  the  troops ;  and,  believing  as  i  do,  that 
Proviuence  will  favor  ours  as  the  just  cause,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  success  will  crown  our  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

The  army  will  unite  with  me  in  the  feeling  of  reeret, 
that  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  the  ^ect  of  in- 
creasing infirmities,  contracted  and  intensified  in  his 
country  s  service,  should  just  now  remove  from  our 
head  the  great  soldier  of  our  nation,  the  hero  who,  in 
hia  youth,  raised  hiffh  the  reputation  of  his  country  in 
the  fields  of  Canada,  which  he  sanctified  with  his 
blood;  who  in  more  mature  years  proved  to  the 
world  that  American  skill  and  valor  could  repeat,  if 
not  eclipse,  the  exploits  of  Cortex  in  the  land  of  the 
Hontezuraas;  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country ;  whose  whole  efforts  havd 
been  directed  to  uphold  our  honor  at  the  smallest 
sacrifice  of  life;  a  warrior  who  scorned  the  selfish 
glories  of  the  battle  field,  when  his  great  qualities  as 
a  statesman  could  be  employed  more  profitahly  for  his 
country ;  a  citizen  whose  declining  years  have  given  to 
the  world  the  most  shining  instances  of  loyalty  in  dis- 
regarding all  the  ties  of  birth,  and  clinging  still  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  honor.  Such  have  been  the  career 
and  character  of  Winfield  Scott,  whom  it  has  long 
been  the  delight  of  the  nation  to  honor— both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  soldier.  While  we  regret  his  loss,  there 
is  one  thing  we  cannot  regret — ^the  bright  example  he 
has  left  for  our  emulation.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray 
that  his  declining  years  may  be  passed  in  peace  and 
happiness,  and  that  thev  may  be  cheered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  country,  and  the  cause  he  has  fought  for 
and  loved  so  well.  Beyond  all  that,  let  us  do  nothing 
that  can  cause  him  to  blush  for  us :  let  no  defeat  of 
the  army  he  has  so  long  commanded  embitter  his  last 

Sears,  but  let  our  victories  illuminate  the  close  of  a 
fe  so  grand.  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Hajor-General,  Commanding  U.  S.  A. 

Gen.  McClellan  had  undertaken,  after  the 
iMittle  of  Bull  Run,  to  re-organize  the  army  of 
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the  Potomac,  and  to  these  duties,  together  with 
those  arising  from  his  new  position,  he  now  de- 
voted himself. 

The  only  event  of  importance  which  occurred 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  was  the  suiTender 
of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on  the  demand  of 
the  English  Government.  The  capture  of  these 
Commissioners,  and  the  possibility  of  a  rupture 
with  Great  Britain,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  unprotected  condition  of  the 
northern  coast  and  frontier.  A  letter  was 
therefore  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  re- 
questing them  to  repair  the  fortifications  within 
their  limits.  For  further  details  of  the  year, 
see  President  Lincoln's  Message,  December  8, 
nnder  Ptblio  Documents. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
some  of  those  brave  men  whom  the  war  found 
engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  or  in  sub- 
ordinate military  positions,  but  who,  upon  the 
first  call  to  arms,  hastened  to  the  field  and 
trained  the  soldiers,  and  led  them  to  victory. 

Mfgor-General  John  Charles  Fremont  was 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  January,  1813 ;  grad- 
uated at  Charleston  College  in  1830;  studied 
and  taught  civil  engineering ;  employed  by  the 
Government  on  Mississippi  survey ;  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  in  1842  sent 
to  explore  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  fountains ; 
made  three  exploring  expeditions  thither,  of 
great  interest  and  importance,*,  assisted  in  the 
conquest  of  California ;  was  made  its  first  gov- 
ernor, became  the  victim,  of  a  quarrel  between 
two  American  commanders,  and  was  stripped 
of  his  command  by  court-martial;  reinstated 
by  the  President,  but  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  army;  made  another  expedition  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  nearly  perished  in 
the  snow ;  was  sent  to  Washington  as  the  first 
senatoi:  from  California ;  held  a  largo  tract  of 
land  in  the  Mariposa  gold  region,  but  became 
greatly  involved  lor  a  time  by  litigation  of  its 
title ;  was  republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1856;  improved  his  Mariposa  estate 
and  made  it  profitable  in  1858-60;  visited 
Europe  in  autumn  of  1860;  rendered  material 
service  to  the  United  States  there  in  1860-61 ; 
was  appointed  m^or-general  in  the  regular  ar- 
my, May,  1861,  and  assigned  to  Western  Depart- 
ment in  July,  1861 ;  removed  from  command  in 
November,  1861,  and  ordered  to  report  himself 
at  Washington  ;  reinstated  in  command  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  assigned  to  Mountain  Depart- 
ment. 

Major-General  Henry  Wager  Halleck  was  bom 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  1819 ;  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1839,  third  in  a  class  of  31 ; 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers  same  year;  acting 
assistant  professor  of  engineers  from  July,  1839 
to  June,  1840 ;  first  lieutenant  in  1845  ;  author 
of  a  work  on  "  Bitumen  and  its  Uses,"  publish- 
ed 1841,  and  another  on  "Elements  of  Military 
Art  and  Science  "  in  1846 ;  brevetted  captain 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  1847; 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  military  governments 
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of  Gens.  Kearney,  Mason,  and  Riley,  1847-49 ; 
cbief  of  staff  to  Com.  Shubrick,  1847-8 ;  aided 
in  forming  the  Constitution  of  California,  1849 ; 
promoted  to  captaincy  of  engineers,  1858 ;  re- 
signed in  1854,  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  San  Francisco ;  abandoned  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  in  the  summer  of  1861 ;  ap- 
pointed mcgor-general  of  the  regular  army,  and 
put  in  charge  of  tlie  Department  of  the  West 
bead-quarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Major-General  Don  Carlos  Buell  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  bom  in  1820;  entered  West  Point, 
1837 ;  graduated  in  1841 ;  became  second  lien- 
tenant  same  year;  first  lieutenant  in  1846; 
brevetted  captain  in  1848  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monterey ;  was 
adjutant  in  1847  and  1848 ;  distinguished  him- 
self at  Cerro  Gordo ;  was  brevetted  m^jor  for 
services  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  se- 
verely  wounded  in  the  latter  battle ;  assifitant 
adjutant-general  in  1848 ;  relinquished  his  rank 
in  the  line  in  1851,  but  subsequently  resumed 
it,  and  was  in  service  as  m^or  in  California  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  ai>pointed  brig- 
adier-general by  Congress  May  17,  1861,  and 
given  a  command  on  the  Potomac ;  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Ohio  on  resignation  of  An- 
derson, and  made  migor-general. 

Major-General  David  Hunter,  a  native  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  born  about  1802,  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1822 ;  became  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1828 ;  captain  First  Dragoons,  1833 ; 
resigned  in  1836,  but  returned  to  the  army  as 
temporary  paymaster  in  1841,  and  paymaster 
in  1842.  In  the  present  war,  colonel  in  May  at 
Washington;  brigadier-general,  and  engaged 
in  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861 ;  sent  to 
Missouri,  made  major-general,  and  took  Gen. 
Fremont's  place  temporarily;  transferred  to 
Department  of  Kansas  in  December,  1861. 

M^jor-General  John  Ellis  Wool  was  bom  at 
Newburgh,  New  York,  1789.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  he 
obtained  a  captain^s  commission  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  of  infantry,  and  joined  the 
army  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  At  the  battle 
on  Queenstown  Heights  he  distinguished  him- 
self, but  by  the  surrender  was  made  a  prisoner ; 
upon  his  exchange  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty- 
nmth  Regiment  infantry,  having  previously 
been  appointed  major.  In  September,  1861, 
appointed  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1826, 
"  for  ten  years'  faithful  service,"  brevetted  brig- 
adier-general ;  in  1836  assisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  from  the  Cherokee  country  to 
Arkansas;  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1841 ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  was  brevetted  major-general  in  1848 ;  after 
the  Mexican  war,  Gen.  Wool  was  assigned  to 
the  command  in  the  Eastern  Military  Depart- 
ment; on  August  12,  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general. 

Major-General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  a  native 


of  New  Hampshire,  bom  about  the  year  1818 ; 
chose  the  legal  profession ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1842,  and  settled  in  practice  at  LoweU, 
Mass.,  where  he  became  dfistinguished  as  a 
criminal  lawyer,  and  a  rising  politician ;  was 
democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1869; 
volunteered  in  command  of  one  of  the  three- 
months  Massachusetts  regiments  in  April, 
1861 ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  May; 
stationed  first  at  Baltimore,  and  subsequently 
at  Fortress,Monroe ;  ordered  the  expedition  to 
Great  Bethel ;  was  promoted  to  m^'or-general- 
ship ;  commanded  the  land  forces  in  Hatteras 
expedition,  and  subsequently  in  the  Ship  Island 
expedition. 

Major-General  John  Adams  Dix  was  bora  in 
Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24, 1798 ;  en- 
tered West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1812 ;  en- 
sign Fourteenth  Infantry,  1818 ;  second  lieuten- 
ant, 1814 ;  first  lieutenant  artillery,  1818 ;  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Brown  in  1819;  captain  artil- 
lery, 1825 ;  resigned,  1828,  and  same  year  settled 
as  a  lawyer  in  Cooperstown,  New  York ;  adju- 
tant-general of  State,  1830 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
1833 ;  United  States  Senator,  1846-49 ;  assist- 
ant treasurer  United  States,  New  York,  in 
1863;  postmaster  New  York  City,  1860;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  (close  of  Buchanan  Ad- 
ministration,) 1861;  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  mojor-ffeneral  in  summer  of  1861 ;  in 
command  of  Federal  forces  at  Baltimore.  Has 
travelled  extensively  abroad,  and  is  the  author 
of  "Resources  of  the  City  of  New  York,'' 
1827;  "A  Winter  in  Madeira,"  1851;  "A 
Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence,"  1855. 

Mfyor-General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  born  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  January,  1816.  In  1848  was 
representative  for  Waltham.  In  1850  was  sent 
to  the  State  Senate;  in  1852  was  elected  to 
CongYess;  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  34th 
Congress ;  in  1856  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, serving  three  terms.  Was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  United 
States  army.  May  11,  1861 ;  was  first  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  and 
since,  of  that  of  Shenandoah. 

Brigadier-General  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  bora  in 
Massachusetts  about  1800;  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1819 ;  first  lieutenant, 
1823 ;  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  in 
1827 ;  captain  of  dragoons,  1833 ;  major  Second 
Regiment  of  dragoons,  1846 ;  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  mounted  rifles  and  was  wounded ;  brevet  col- 
onel for  conduct  at  Mollno  del  Rey ;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  184S ;  colonel  First  Cavalry,  1855 ;  de- 
feated a  body  of  Cheyenne  warriors  in  Kansas 
in  1857 ;  remained  in  Kansas  till  1859 ;  made 
brigadier-general  in  August,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman  is 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bora  about  1806; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  1826;  second  lien- 
tenant  infantry  same  year;  first  lieutenant, 
1833 ;  assistant  commissary,  1886 ;  assistant 
quartermaster,  1838 ;  captain  same  year ;  bre- 
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vet  m^or  for  gallantry  at  battle  of  Huamantla, 
Mexico,  1847 ;  nifgor,  1865 ;  colonel  May,  1861 ; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17,  1861 ; 
fought  at  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  retained  Lis 
connection  with  the  array  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  Erasmus  D.  Keyes  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  bom  about  1812 ;  grad- 
uated at"  West  Point  in  1882;  became  first 
lieutenant  artillery  in  1836 ;  aid  to  M^'or-Gen- 
eral  Scott  from  1887  to  1841 ;  appointed  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  in  July,  1838 ;  captain  of 
artillery  in  November,  1841 ;  instructor  of  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry  at  the  military  academy, 
1844  to  1848 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  In- 
dian wars  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
in  1856  and  1858 ;  attained  the  rank  of  miyor 
in  1858 ;  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  made  brigadier- 
general  May  17,  1861 ;  served  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  RuD,  and  has  since  that  time  been  con- 
nected with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  Fitz  John  Porter  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  born  about  1825  ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Pomt  in  1845  ;  became  first  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  in  1847 ;  bre vetted  captain 
and  mfgor  fur  gdlant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  Molino  del  Rev  and  Ohapultepeo,  wounded 
at  the  gate  of  Belen ;  was  assistant  instructor 
at  the  military  academy  from  1849  to  1856; 
appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  in  June, 
1856 ;  and  captain,  October  of  the  same  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  made 
brij^adier-general  May  17,  1861.  Was  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  has  since  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  Andrew  Porter  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  about  1820 ;  was  in  the 
military  academy  1836  to  January,  1837 ;  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  mounted  rifles  in 
May,  1 846  ;  captain,  May,  1847 ;  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  brevetted  mtyor  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and 
Chapultepec.  At  the  commencement  oif  the 
present  war  was  appointed  colonel  of  volun- 
teers, and  made  brigadier-general  May  17, 1861. 
He  belongs  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  William  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  about 
1823  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843  first  in 
bis  clans,  and  was  appointed  to  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers ;  brevetted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Bnena 
VistA ;  acting  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
at  military  academy  from  1848  to  1850;  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  in  1853,  and  captain 
in  1857;  was  assigned  to  light-house  duty  in 
1853 ;  May  17,  1861,  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  was  connected 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  he 
now  commands  a  division. 

Brigadier-General  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  about  1820; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 ;  became  first 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  November,  1841 ;  was 


acting  assistant  adjutant-general  in  1847 ;  bre- 
vetted captain  for  meritorious  service  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  Mexican  war;  appointed 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  1850,  and  resigned 
in  1858.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  he  entered  the  service,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-gener^  of  volunteers  May  17,  1861, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Anderson  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky, 
in  which  he  was  superseded  November  8, 
1861,  by  Gen.  D.  0.  Buell. 

Brigadier-General'  Charles  P.  Stone  is  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  born  about  1824 ;  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1845,  seventli  in  his  class, 
and  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  ord- 
nance same  year;  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  ethics  at  military  academy  1845-'6 ;  bre- 
vetted first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey  and 
Chapultepec;  advanced  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  1853  ;  resigned  in  1856.  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  In  October,  1861,  ho  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  directed  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Bairs  Bluff.  His  subsequent  conduct  led 
to  suspicions  of  his  loyalty,  and  early  in  1862 
he  was  arrested  and  consigned  to  Fort  Warren 
on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  McOlemand  is  a 
citizen  of  Illinois,  born  about  1817,  and  was  a 
prominent  political  leader  in  that  State  for 
some  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  86th 
Congress;  and  resigned  to  enter  the  army  in 
1861 ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers May  17,  1861,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  subsequently 
at  forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  W.  Benham  is  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  born  about  1816 ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1837,  first  in  his  class ; 
made  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1838, 
wounded  at  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  bre- 
vetted for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
there;  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  May, 
1848 ;  appointed  assistant  in  United  States  coast 
survey,  1853;  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  August,  1861 ;  distinguished  himr 
self  for  bravery  and  military  skill  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Rich 
Mountain  and  Cheat  Mountain  pass;  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  General  Rosecrans  in  relation  to  the  pursuit 
of  Gen.  Floyd  on  the  12th  of  November,  1861, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  to  report 
himself  at  Washington  as  under  arrest;  but 
was,  on  examination,  reinstated  in  his  com- 
mand, and  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
South. 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield 
is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  1798; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828,  second  in  his 
class ;  was  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  the  Mexican  war,  and  repeatedly  pro- 
moted for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.    In 
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1858  was  made  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  and  during  the  present  war 
has  been  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship  in 
the  regular  army. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  Ferguson  Smith 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  about  1805 ; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and  made 
second  lieutenant  artillery  the  same  year;  in 

1859  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point ;  in  1831  promoted  to  an 
adjutancy,  and  in  1832  made  nrst  lieutenant. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  infan- 
try tactics  in  the  military  academy,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  the  same  year.  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Mexican  war  at  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Oontreras,  and  Chu- 
rubusco,  and  was  brevetted  m^'or  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  his  gallant  conduct  in  these  bat- 
tles, and  the  same  year  appointed  acting  in- 
spector-general in  Mexico.  In  1854  he  attained 
the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1855  that  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. On  the  81st  of  August,  1861,  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 

ut  in  command  of  troops  at  Paducah,  Ky.  He 
istinguished  himself  at  Fort  Donelson  by  a 
brilliant  charge  of  his  brigade,  which  he  led  in 
person,  and  which  was  the  decisive  action  of 
the  battle.  lie  died  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  April 
25,  1862. 

Brigadier-General  Horatio  Gates  Wright  is 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  about  1821 ;  grad- 
nated  at  West  Point,  second  in  his  class,  in 
1841 ;  was  acting  assistant  and  assistant  profes- 
sor of  engineering  from  1842  to  1844;  made 
first  lieutenant,  1848,  and  captain  of  engineers, 
1855,  and  served  for  four  years  as  assistant  to 
Gen.  Totten.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  September  14,  1861,  and 
attached  to  the  Port  Royal  expedition  as  com- 
mander of  the  third  brigade.  Ho  distinguished 
himself  there  in  several  actions. 

Brigadier-General  William  Nelson,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  bom  about  1828;  was  at  first 
connected  with  the  navy,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  passed  midshipman,  July,  1846 ;  served  with 
the  navy  battery  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  the  army  in  1855 ;  made 
brigadier-general  S^pt.  16,  1861,  and  placed  in 
command  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  he  de- 
feated Humphrey  Marshall  in  several  engage- 
ments. 

Brigadier-General  John  G.  Barnard,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  born  about  1813,  graduatc*d 
at  West  Point,  second  in  his  class,  in  1833,  and 
became  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  same 
year;  captain  in  1838;  brevetted  major  for 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war;  in- 
structor in  practical  engineering  at  the  military 
academy  in  1854 ;  superintendent  of  the  mili- 
tary academy,  1855-6;  major,  1858;  author 
of  several  works  on  engineering  and  mathe- 
matical science ;  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volnnteers,  September  23,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Irvin  McDowell  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ohio,  born  about  1818;  received  his 
early  education  in  France ;  graduated  at  West 


Point  in  1888 ;  second  lientenant  of  First  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery  same  year ;  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Wool,  1845;  assistant  adjutant-general, 
1847;  brevetted  captain  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  Buena  Ybta ;  resigned  in  1851 ;  made 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in  May, 
1861 ;  commanded  at  Bull  Run ;  remained  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  command  near 
Fredericksburg. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Sherman  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island  about  1816;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1886,  and  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Third  ArtiUery  same  year; 
was  promoted  to  the  first  lieutenancy,  1888,  and 
to  the  captaincy  in  1846 ;  was  engaged  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct,"  was  brevetted  m^or.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war  was  promoted 
colonel ;  made  brigadier-general  August,  1861 ; 
he  commanded  the  land  forces  in  the  Port 
Royal  expedition,  and  captured  Tjbee  Inland. 

Brigadier-General  John  Pope,  bom  in  Illi- 
nois, about  1822,  but  was  appointed  a  cadet 
from  Kentucky;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842,  and  received  an  appointment  at  once  in 
the  coi-ps  of  topographical  engineers ;  brevetted 
first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant  and 
meritorions  conduct  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista;  captain  in  1859;  colonel  in  June,  1861, 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  July-, 
1861 ;  commanded  in  Northern  Missouri  in 
February,  1862,  captured  New  Madrid,  and 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Island  Number  Ten. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  D.  Jameson  was 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine,  Febmary 
24,  1827.  Early  in  life  he  embarked  in  th6 
lumber  business,  and  in  time  became  one  of 
the  most  extensive  manufacturers  and  shippers 
on  the  Penobscot  River.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Regiment  in  his  native  State, 
and  marched  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  On 
account  of  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  he  received  the  appointment  of  brig- 
adier-general, September  8, 1861,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the 
brigades  in  Gen.  Heintzelman's  division. 

Major-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  1822;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  July,  1843,  and  was  made  second  lien- 
tenant  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  United  States 
infantry.  In  1847  was  made  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Chapultepec,  was  brevetted  captain, 
1847 ;  attained  rank  of  captain,  1853.  At  the 
opening  of  the  present  war  he  oflTercd  his  ser- 
vices to  Gov.  Yates  of  Illinois,  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers.  He  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  and  won  himselfmuch  honor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson. 

Brigadier-General  George  H.  Thomas  is  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  bom  about  1820 ;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1840 ;  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  war  against 
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the  Florida  Indians  in  1841 ;  first  lieutenant, 
1844 ;  brevet  captain  for  conduct  at  Monterey, 
1846  ;  brevet  major,  for  conduct  at  Buena  Vista, 
1847 ;  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  the 
military  academy,  1860-55,  with  rank  of  cap- 
tain after  1853;  major  Second  Cavalry,  1855; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  August,  1861 ; 
assigned  to  Department  of  Kentucky ;  fought 
battle  of  Mill  Spring ;  and  was  engaged  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  April,  1862,  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh. 

Brigadier-General  Orrasby  McKnight  Mitchell 
was  bom  in  Union  County,  Ky.,  July,  1810; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  made 
assisitant  professor  of  mathematics  1829-81 ; 
engaged  in  raih*oad  surveys  June  to  September, 
1831 ;  detailed  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  resigned, 
1832 ;  went  to  Cincinnati,  practised  law  for  two 
years,  then  opened  a  scientific  school ;  in  1836 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  astronomy  in  Cincinnati  College ;  project- 
ed, and,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  achieved 
the  establishment  of  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory ;  has  lectured  extensively  on  astronomy ; 
edited  "  Sidereal  Journal,"  1846-65 ;  invented 
a  magnetic  clock  in  1848 ;  in  1859  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  Dudley  Observatory  at 
Albany;  has  published  several  works  on  as- 
tronomy ;  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  resigned,  and  ogered  his  services  to 
the  Government;  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Ohio.  (lias  distinguished  himself  in  April, 
1862,  by  the  capture  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
and  taking  possession  of  nearly  200  miles  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad;  made 
major-general  by  Congress  soon  after.) 

Brigadier- General  Thomas  W.  Sweeney  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1818 ;  come  to  this  country 
in  childhood;  was  second  lieutenant  of  New 
York  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war ;  lost  an 
arm  at  Churubusco;  served  on  the  western 
frontier  subsequently,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
captamcy;  was  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  and 
made  brigadier-general  in  the  session  of  1861-'2. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Wilson's  Creek. 

Brigadier-General  Harvey  Brown  is  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  born  about  1798;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1818;  became  first  lieutenant 
of  artillery  in  1821 ;  was  aid  to  Mjgor-General 
Brown  in  1824-'5 ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  mount- 
ed Creek  Volunteers  in  the  Florida  war,  in 
1836-7 ;  brevetted  major  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  that  war;  distinguished  himself  at 
Monterey,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Belen, 
and  received  two  brevets  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  there ;  promoted  to  rank  of  mjyor  in 
1851,  and  colonel  in  1858 ;  took  command  of 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  in  June,  1861,  and  twice 
engaged  the  Confederate  batteries  and  forts  on 
the  main  land ;  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
the  regular  army  by  Congress  in  its  session  of 
1861-'2,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  forts  in 
New  York  harbor. 


Brigadier-General  George  Archibald  McCall, 
born  m  Pennsylvania,  about  1802,  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1822 ;  made  first  lieutenant  of 
infantry,  1829;  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Gaines 
from  1881  to  1886;  promoted  captain,  1836; 
brevet  mtyor  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1846, 
for  gallant  conduct  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  1846 ;  assistant  adjutant-general, 
1846;  mfyor,  1847;  inspector-general,  1850; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  1861. 

Brigadier- General  William  S.  Rosecrans  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  bom  in  1825.  He  graduated 
with  high  rank  at  West  Point  in  1842;  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
same  year,  and  made  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering, and  afterwards  of  natural  philosophy 
at  the  military  academy.  Resigned  his  com- 
mission in  April,  1854,  and  establis«hed  himself 
as  an  architect  and  civil  engineer  in  Cincinnati, 
and  subsequently  as  a  manufacturer  of  ketosene 
oil ;  entered  the  army  as  colonel  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war ;  distinguished  himself  in 
several  battles  in  Western  Virginia ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army  May  16,  1861. 

Brigadier- General  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was  born 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1818 ;  grad- 
uated as  the  first  scholar  in  his  class  at  West 
Point,  July,  1889  ;  was  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers,  July,  1840.  He  served  upon 
General  Scott's  staff  throughout  the  Mexican 
war,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and 
Chapultepec  was  brevetted  captain  and  moior 
in  1848.  Since  1849  Major  Stevens  has  assist- 
ed in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  In 
1853  ho  was  appointed  Governor  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  in  1857  was  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
he  volunteered,  and  was  subsequently  given  the 
command  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Highlanders. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general,  September, 
1860,  and  commanded  a  brigade  under  General 
Sherman  at  Port  Royal. 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss  was 
born  in  Belleville,  Wood  County,  Virginia,  No- 
vember 23,  1819.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois and  in  1846,  being  captain  of  the  Quincy 
Blues,  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  war  with 
his  company,  and  waa  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  present 
struggle  he  reorganized  the  Quincy  Blues,  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Hlinois,  and  upon  the  organization  of  a  brigade 
at  Cairo  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  C.  Schenck  is  a 
native  of  Warren  County,  Ohio;  was  born  in 
1810.  He  graduated  at  the  Miami  University, 
and  afterwards  was  a  professor  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Dayton ; 
served  as  State  representative  several  years, 
and  was  twico  elected  to  Congress ;  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Brazil  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Fillmore.  He  received 
his  commission  of  brigadier-general  May  17, 
1861. 
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Brigadier-General  Frederick  "W.  Lander  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  bom  about  1820. 
He  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
overland  route  to  California ;  acted  as  second 
of  Hon.  E.  F.  Potter  in  the  threatened  Pry  or 
and  Potter  duel ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
regiment  In  Western  Virginia  early  in  the  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  dashes 
at  the  enemy ;  captured  Philippi  in  June,  1861 ; 
was  made  brigadier-general  for  services  at  Rich 
Mountain;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  October  21,  1861;  drove  the  Confeder- 
ates from  Romney  in  February;  died  from 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the  results  of  hb 
wound,  March  2,  1862. 

Flag-oflBcer  Andrew  IT.  Foote  is  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  1807,  a  son  of  the  late 
Governor  Samuel  A.  Foote ;  entered  the  navy 
in  18^2  as  midshipman,  and  has  advanced 
through  all  the  grades  to  the  highest ;  serving 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  routed  the  pirates ; 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  the  slave 
trade  unsafe;  and  on  the  coast  of  China,  where 
be  maintained  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
and  the  honor  of  their  flag.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  succeeded  Commodore 
Breese  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Mississippi  River  squadron, 
captured  Fort  Henry,  and  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. In  conjunction  with  Gen.  Pope,  he  took 
Island  Number  Ten  after  twenty-three  days' 
siege,  and  subsec^uently  besieged  Fort  "Wright 
on  the  Mississippi. 

Flagofl5cer  Samuel  F.  Dupont  is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  born  about  1802.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1815 ;  served  with  great  distinction 
under  Commodore  Shubrick  in  California;  with 
one  hundred  men  defeated  and  routed  five  hun- 
dred Mexicans ;  and  commanded  the  Minnesota 
on  the  China  station  in  1858-^9  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard  in  1859,  and  flag-officer  of 
the  rort  Royal  expedition  in  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Egbert  L.  Viele  was  born  in 
Saratoga  County,  New  York,  in  1825.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  1846 ;  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war ;  for  several  years  has  pursued  his  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineer  in  New  York,  and  was 


chief  engineer  upon  the  Central  Park.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey ;  and  was  made  brigadier-gtjneral 
of  volunteers,  August,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Francis  Moagher 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  about  1818.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer  for  his  eloquence; 
took  part  in  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1848 ;  was 
banished  by  the  English  Government  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1849 ;  but  made  his  escape  to  Califor- 
nia in  1853,  and  attained  distinction  there  as 
an  advocate  and  orator.  He  joined  the  Sixty- 
ninth  (Irish)  Regiment  of  Colonel  Corcoran  as 
captain,  and  was  promoted  to  be  major ;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  aided  in  organizing  the 
Irish  brigade  from  New  York ;  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  subsequently  brigadier-general; 
and  is  now  in  service  with  his  brigade  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  James  A.  Mulligan  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  New  York,  in  1829,  of  Irish 
parents.  He  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  college 
of  North  Chicago;  studied  law  in  1852-54; 
edited  the  Western  Tablet  in  Chicago ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856  ;  clerk  in  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  1857 ;  captain  of  Shields' 
Guards,  Chicago,  1859-61 ;  colonel  of  the  "Irish 
Brigade,"  Chicago,  in  June,  1861 ;  defended 
Lexington,  Missouri,  for  three  days  against  a 
force  five  times  his  own,  and  finally  surren- 
dered with  the  honors  of  wai\ 

Mfuor-General  Franz  Siegel  was  bom  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  military  school  of  Carlsmhe,  became 
chief  adjutant  in  the  Baden  army  in  1847,  and 
was  considered  the  best  artillerist  in  Germany. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became  oom- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  but 
was  overpowered  by  the  immense  fCrmy  of  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country.  He  was  colonel  of  a  German  regi- 
ment in  New  York,  professor  of  military  sci- 
ence in  St.  Louis,  colonel  and  acting  briga- 
dier-general under  Lyon,  made  a  successful 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  was 
present  in  a  three  days'  fight  at  Pea  Ridge, 
Arkansas,  February,  1862 ;  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  Congress,  and  was  made  a 
major-general  for  his  bravery  and  skill  in  that 
battle. 
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VERMONT,  one  of  the  Now  England  States, 
the  first  admitted  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  situated  between  lat.  42**  44'  and 
45°  N.,  and  long.  71**  33'  and  73*»  25'  W.,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada,  east  by  New 
Hampshire,  from  which  the  Connecticut  River 
separates  it,  south  by  Mas.sachusetts,  and  west 
jby  New  York  and  Lake  Cham  plain,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  lies  within  the  State.  Its  area 
is  9,056  ^  s<juare  miles,  or  5,795,960  acres.  It 
is  divided  mto  14  counties.    The  population, 


according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  315,116, 
It  is  eminently  an  agricultural  State.  In  1860, 
4,995,624  acres  of  land  were  taxed,  and  the 
average  price  at  which  the  land  was  assessed 
was  over  $14  per  acre.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  land  is  bettor  adapted  to  grazing  than  to 
tillage,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
of  the  State  are  of  excellent  quality.  On  the  ^ 
1st  of  January,  1862,  there  were  576  miles  of 
railroad  completed  or  in  progress  in  the  State, 
of  which  555  miles^  costing  for  construction 
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aTid  equipment  $22,586,705,  were  open  for 
traffic.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the 
Talue  of  the  products  of  indnstry  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1860  were,  in  round  numbers, 
$16,000,000.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
items :  sawed  and  planed  lumber,  $1,060,000 ; 
floor,  $1,660,000;  steam  engines  and  machine- 
ry, $490,000;  agricultural  implements,  $160,- 
000;  tanned  leather,  $1,000,000;  iron  ore, 
$18,000 ;  bar  iron,  $63,000 ;  pig  iron,  $93,000. 
The  commerce  of  Vermont  is  conducted  entire- 
ly on  Lake  Champlain.  The  enrolled  and  li- 
censed tonnage  of  the  State  in  1860  was  7,744 
tons ;  the  arrivals  29,232  tons,  and  tiie  clear- 
ances 23,460.  The  exports  of  the  State  the 
same  year  were  $788,702,  of  which  $257,083 
were  domestic  products,  and  $526,619  foreign. 
The  imports  were  $2,731,857,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  were  British  goods  admitted  through 
Canada  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The 
number  of  banks  in  the  State  in  1861  was  44, 
whose  condition  was  as  follows : 

Capital $8,R72,642 

Loans  and  discounts 6,748,.')00 

Stocks 190,872 

Real  estate 174,786 

Other  inTestments 168,662 

Due  by  other  banks. 1,299,595 

Notes  of  other  banks 58,558 

Cash  items 103,537 

Specie 185,670 

Circulation 8,784,678 

Deposits 814,623 

Due  to  other  banks 15,042 

The  nnmber  of  savings  banks  was  14,  of 
which  2  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  chan- 
cery, 2  were  winding  np  their  affairs,  and  10 
were  receiving  deposits.  The  deposits  in  12  of 
these  banks  were  $1,145,263.  The  State  valu- 
ation of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  its  in- 
habitants in  1860  was  $86,871,851 .65.  The  gov- 
ernment valuation  under  the  census  of  1860  was 
$122,477,170.  Up  to  January,  1861,  the  State 
had  no  permanent  debt ;  a  temporary  loan,  to 
be  reimbursed  by  State  tax,  of  $175,000,  had 
been  contracted  for  the  completion  of  a  new 
State  hou}»e.  The  government  of  the  State  had 
been  conducted  with  great  economy,  the  entire 
expenditure  for  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial purposes  seldom  or  never  reaching  the  sum 
of  $200,000. 

No  State  in  the  Union  responded  more 
heartily  or  willingly  to  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  than  Ver- 
mont. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  despatches  received 
from  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  State  re- 
ported the  prevalence  of  intense  enthusiasm  and 
interest,  and  the  rapid  enlistment  of  volunteers. 
Grov.  Hall  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  convened  at  Montpelier  on  the 
22d  of  April,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brief  ses- 
sion passed  an  appropriation  of  one  million  dol- 
lars for  military  pur])oses,  one- half  absolutely, 
and  one-half  at  the  Governor's  discretion. 

The  organization  of  one  regiment  for  imme- 
diate service,  in  response  to  the  cslH  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, was  authorized,  and  also  the  organi- 
zation and  placing  upon  a  war  footing,  without 
delay,  of  two  more  regiments,  with  provisions 
for  drilling  the  same  in  barracks  or  encamp- 
ment. 

The  Governor  was  empowered  to  call  out  four 
more  regiments,  if  needed,  (making  seven  in 
all,)  with  provision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  all 
the  regiments  by  draft  from  the  enrolled  mili* 
tia,  when  volunteers  are  wanting. 

An  act  exempting  militia  men,  in  service, 
from  arrest  on  civil  process ;  granting  to  each 
private  seven  dollars  a  month,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  pay  of  the  United  States  army; 
providing  for  their  families  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  in  case  of  destitution ;  and  paying  for  the 
uniforms  of  those  enlisting  after  March  12, 
1861,  was  passed. 

An  act  authorizing  banks  to  loan  over  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  to  the  State,  and  an 
act  for  a  State  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar, 
were  also  adopted. 

They  also  repealed  sections  ten  and  eleven 
of  the  Personal  Liberty  bill,  which  had  been 
complained  of  as  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  substituted  for 
it  the  following  law : 

It  is  hereby  enacted  bv  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  If  any  person  shall  kidnap  or  unlawfully 
carrj'  oflf  or  attempt  to  kidnap  or  unlawfully  carry  on 
any  other  pereon,  or  shall  decoy,  or  attempt  to  decoy, 
any  other  person  from,  or  shall  without  due  process  of 
law  remove,  or  aid,  or  assist  in  removing  any  other 
person  from  this  State,  or  shall  without  due  pro- 
OCRS  of  law  deprive  any  other  person  of  his  liberty, 
with  intent  to  remove,  or  aid,  or  assist  in  removing 
such  other  person  from  this  State,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  line  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not 
exceed mg  three  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  ten  and  eleven  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  one  of  the  compiled  statutes,  and  sections 
two,  three,  four,  six,  seven  and  eight  of  an  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all  persons  within 
this  State,"  approved  Nov.  25,  a.  d.  1858,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sbc.  8.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  from  its  passage. 

The  raising  of  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars, 
by  loan  or  otherwise,  was  an  unprecedented 
measure  in  the  little  State  of  Vermont.  So 
large  a  sum  had  hardly  ever  been  mentioned 
before  in  its  Legislature,  and  the  levying  of  a  tax 
often  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  grand  list,  was 
an  act  equally  without  parallel  in  its  history ; 
yet  there  was  no  hesitation,  and  no  dissenting 
voices. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  her  first  regiment  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  admirably  equipped,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  (now  General)  J. 
Wolcott  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
This  regiment  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  which  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  three-months  men.  It  was  composed 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  of  men  of  superior 
education  and  social  position.  Nearly  one-tenth 
of  its  numbers,  including  many  privates,  werd 
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graduates  of  New  England  colleges.  Many 
were  professional  men  of  high  standing,  and 
almost  all  were  men  of  strictly  temperate  hab- 
its. The  remarkable  stature  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  attracted  attention.  Ten 
men  from  one  of  the  companies  lay  down  upon 
the  ground  for  measurement,  and  formed  a  line 
sixty-seven  feet  and  ton  inches  in  length.  A 
visitor  admired  the  unusually  firm  and  substan- 
tial character  of  their  blankets,  so  different 
from  the  shoddy  blankets  of  some  of  the  regi- 
ments from  other  States ;  "  Our  wives  and  sis- 
ters made  them,^  said  the  Vermonter,  proudly. 
A  second  regiment  from  Vermont  reached  New 
York  on  the  25th  June,  and  a  third  on  the  24th 
July.  Two  more  followed  in  September,  and  a 
sixth  in  October,  making  in  all  over  6»000  men 
sent  from  this  State.  A  cavalry  regiment,  in 
addition,  was  subsequently  organized,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  en- 
listed in  regiments  from  adjacent  States. 

The  apportionment  of  the  United  States  tax 
of  August  6,  1861,  due  from  Vermont,  and 
amounting  to  $211,068,  was  assumed  by  the 
'  State. 

The  State  election  in  September  resulted  in 
an  overwhelming  m^ority  for  the  Republican 
and  Union  candidates.  Frederick  Holbrook, 
the  Republican  and  Union  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  40,000  votes,  against  5,000  cast 
for  the  other  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  was 
nominated  as  "  Union ;  "  the  Legislature  was 
almost  unanimously  Union.  The  vote  of  the 
State  at  the  presidential  election  in  1860  was  as 
follows:  Lincoln,  83,808;  Douglas,  6,849; 
Breckinridge,  218 ;  Bell,  1,969. 

VIOAT,  Louis  Joseph,  a  French  engineer, 
bom  at  Grenoble,  France,  March  31, 1786,  died 
at  the  same  city,  April  10,  1861.  In  1804,  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  graduated 
in  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  which  he 
speedily  attained  the  rank  of  an  engineer  of  the 
first  class.  The  study  of  mortars  and  cements, 
then  in  its  infancy,  attracted  his  attention,  and 
in  1818  he  published  the  first  results  of  his 
persevering  researches  under  the  title  Be- 
eherches  experimentales  sur  lea  chaux  de  con- 
struction lea  betons  et  lea  martieray  Paris,  1818, 
4to.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  made  a 
chemical  analysis  of  those  mortars  which  had 
proved  most  durable,  and  found  that  they  were 
made  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  that  their 
good  properties  were  dependent  upon  the  clay 
disseminated  through  them.  He  published  his 
discoveries  in  this  direction  in  his  ReaunU  dea 
connaiaaancea  actnellea  aur  lea  mortiera  et  lea  ce- 
menta  calcairea^  Paris,  1828.  The  result  of  this 
publication  was  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
method  of  constructing  the  foundations  of 
bridges.  M.  Vicat  was  the  first  to  apply  his 
own  principles  at  Souillac  in  1822,  on  a  bridge 
whose  construction  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. He  was  next  charged  by  government 
with  the  investigation  of  the  localities  in 
France  which  produced  the  best  natural  hy- 
draulic lime,  and  with  experiments  for  ascer- 


taining the  proper  materials  and  pr<^>ortions 
for  reproducing  it  artificially.  In  this  inves- 
tigation he  visited  and  explored  80  of  the  de- 
partments of  France,  and  his  report  was  ad- 
judged worthy  of  the  statistical  prize  of  the 
Aciidemy  of  Sciences  in  1837.  He  had  been 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  1833.  The  report  which  received  the 
prize  was  published  in  1839.  The  municipal 
council  of  Paris,  in  token  of  their  appreciaUon 
of  his  labors,  voted  him  a  silver  vase  of  the 
value  of  $480,  with  the  inscription,  **  The  City 
of  Paris  to  M.  Vicat,  in  commem<H*ation  of 
the  services  rendered  by  his  discoveries."  Vi- 
cat gave  freely  to  the  public  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  seeking  no  profit  from  their  ex- 
clusive use ;  and,  in  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  disinterestedness,  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  1843,  on  motion  of  M.  Arago, 
decreed  him  a  pension  of  $1,200  per  annum^ 
with  reversion  to  his  children.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  orders  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Piedmont,  and  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  February, 
1846.  After  serving  as  engineer  in  chief  of  the 
corps  of  roads  and  bridges  for  more  than  20 
years,  he  retired  in  1851  to  his  native  city. 
His  discoveries  in  the  subject  of  cements  have 
been  of  immense  value  to  France.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  two  or  three  works  on  suspension 
bridges. 

VIENNA  is  a  small  village  on  the  railroad 
which  extends  from  AlexancLria  to  Leesburg,  in 
Virginia.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria 
and  twenty-three  miles  from  Leesburg.  It  was 
the  scene  of  surprise  and  disaster  to  the  First 
Ohio  Regiment,  Col.  McCook,  on  the  17th  of 
June.  On  the  day  previous,  a  train  of  cars 
passing  over  this  portion  of  the  road  had  been 
fired  upon,  and  one  man  killed.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Grovemment  resolved  to  place  pick- 
ets along  the  road,  and  this  regiment,  accom- 
panied by  Brig. -Gen.  Schenck,  set  out  in  a  train 
of  cars,  and  the  men  were  distributed  in  de- 
tachments along  the  line.  As  the  cars  ap- 
proached Vienna,  Col.  Gregg,  with  600  South 
Carolinians,  and  a  company  of  artillery  and  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  on  a  reconnoitring  expe- 
dition, heard  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  He 
immediately  wheeled  his  column  and  marched 
back  to  Vienna,  which  he  had  just  left  This 
force  had  scarcely  time  to  place  two  cannon  in 
position,  when  the  train,  consisting  of  six  flats 
and  a  baggage  car,  pushed  by  the  locomotive, 
came  slowly  around  the  curve.  As  the  train 
was  about  to  stop,  the  artillery  opened  a  well- 
directed  fire,  which  raked  the  cars  from  front  to 
rear.  At  the  same  time  the  coupling  of  the  loco- 
motive became  detached  or  destroyed,  and  the 
engineer  retired,  leaving  the  cars  in  their  ex- 
posed position.  The  Ohio  Volunteers  immedi- 
ately took  to  the  woods  on  each  side,  and  were 
pursued  a  short  distance  by  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry and  cavalry.  The  Federal  loss  was  five 
killed,  six  wounded,  and  seven  missing.  The 
cars  were  burned,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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carpenters^  tools,  blankets,  and  other  baggage 
was  taken  by  the  Confederates,  who  sustained 
no  loss. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the 
Union,  is  bounded  on  the  North  bv  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland ;  east  by  Maryland  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  by  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee;  and  west  by  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  The  population  in  1860  was  1,047,613 
white,  67,579  free  colored,  and  490,887  slaves. 
The  area  of  the  State  is  about  61,852  square 
miles.  The  assei«sed  value  of  real  property  in 
1860  was  $417,952,228 ;  of  personal  property, 
$239,069,108.  (See  New  American  Otolopje- 
DiA.)  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1860 
Was  as  follows:  Lincoln,  1,929;  Douglas, 
16,290;  Breckinridge,  74,823;  BeU,  74,681. 
That  at  the  election  in  1856  was:  Fremont, 
291 ;  Buchanan,  89,706 ;  Fillmore,  60,810. 

No  State  watched  the  proceedings  in  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama  relative  to  secession, 
with  greater  interest  than  Virginia.  In  favor 
of  tlie  Union  by  a  large  majority,  she  still  pos- 
sessed the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Public  affairs,  however,  main- 
tained their  ordinary  course  until  the  7th  of 
January,  when  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature convened  at  Richmond,  Governor 
Letcher,  in  his  Message,  alluding  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  said  that  all  see,  know, 
and  feel  that  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  all 
true  patriots  are  exerting  themselves  to  save 
the  country  from  impending  perils.  He  re- 
newed the  proposition  in  his  previous  Mes- 
sage for  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  and 
said  it  is  "  monstrous  to  see  a  Government  like 
ours  destroyed  merely  because  men  cannot 
agree  about  a  domestic  institution.  It  becomes 
Virginia  to  be  mindful  of  her  own  interests,  A 
disruption  is  inevitable,  and  if  new  confedera- 
tions are  to  be  formed,  we  must  have  the  best 
guarantees  before  we  can  attach  Virginia  to 
either."  He  charged  upon  the  non-slaveholding 
States  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of  affairs, 
and,  if  the  Union  was  disrupted,  upon  them 
would  rest  the  blame.  He  alluded  at  length 
to  their  aggressions,  and  said  they  have  the 
power  to  end  the  strife  and  restore  confidence, 
"  Will  they  do  it  ? "  He  awaited  their  response 
without  apprehension. 

The  Governor  further  declared  he  would  re- 
gard any  attempt  of  the  Federal  troops  to  pass 
through  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
any  Southern  State  as  an  act  of  invasion,  which 
would  be  repelled.  He  was  not  without  a  hope 
that  the  present  diflBculties  would  find  a  satis- 
factory solution.  "Let  New  England  and 
"Western  New  York  be  sloughed  off  and  ally 
themselves  with  Canada."  He  opposed  a  State 
convention,  and  su^ested  such  measures  as  to 
him  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  crisis.  In  the 
House,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
to  appoint  a  committee  with  instructions  to  re- 
port a  bill  for  assembling  a  State  convention ; 
and  anti-coercion  resolutions  were  passed,  say,- 
Ing  that  "  any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State  would 


be  resisted  by  Virginia."  The  bill  in  favor  of 
calling  a  State  convention  was  finally  adopted, 
and  February  4th  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  delegates,  and  the  ISth  as  the  day 
for  them  to  assemble. 

Numerous  Union  meetings,  at  this  time,  were 
held  in  Western  Virginia.  Resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  the 
Union,  being  formed  by  the  assent  of  the  States, 
ought  not  to  be  maintained  by  force,  that  th^ 
Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  make  war 
on  a  State,  and  that  they  would  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  coercion  into  reunion  or  submission. 

On  the  10th  of  January  another  resolution, 
having  for  its  object  to  preserve  peace,  was 
adopted  in  the  House.  It  requested  the  Presi- 
dent, and  also  the  Governors  of  the  seceded 
States  to  give  assurances  that  the  8tatxi  quo  in 
all  matters  tending  to  a  collision  should  be 
maintained  for  the  present.  In  the  Senate  the 
resolution  was  amended  to  ask  bf  the  President 
an  assurance  of  absolute  preservation  of  the 
peace  for  sixty  days,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee.  It  was 
also  resolved  in  the  House  to  submit  to  the 
people  on  the  election  for  delegates  to  the 
State  convention,  the  question  whether,  if  any 
action  should  be  taken  in  convention  relative 
to  the  Federal  Union,  it  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection. 
The  vote  was  ayes  77,  nays  61.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  the  friends  of  the  South  as  so 
"  emasculating  "  the  convention  bill  as  to  throw 
into  imminent  peril  "  all  that  the  people  of  Vir- 

fina  held  most  sacred  and  dear,  both  as  to  the 
ederal  Constitution  and  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  State." 

On  the  14th  propositions  were  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  looking  to  a  national  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Washington  on  February 
4th.  (See  page  178.)  Meantime  Union  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  and 
other  towns,  particularly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

On  the  17th  the  Governor  communicated  to 
the  Legislature  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  with  a 
Message  expressing  the  utmost  disdain  ;  saying, 
at  the  close,  that  the  threat  conveyed  can  in- 
spire no  terror  with  freemen.  The  Legislature 
ordered  these  resolutions  to  be  returned  to 
Gov.  Morgan,  in  New  York,  as  an  expression 
of  the  indignation  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, because  understood  to  countenance  the 
doctrine  and  contemplate  the  policy  of  coer- 
cion. (See  New  Yoek.)  On  the  same  day  the 
House  adopted  the  resolutions  contemplating  a 
national  convention  at  Washington,  providing 
that  the  commissioners  should  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature  or  the 
State  convention,  if  in  session.  This  was  re- 
garded as  embracing  an  approval  of  the  Crit- 
tenden propositions. 

The  passage  of  the  propositions  for  a  peace 
conference  at  Washington  were  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  not  only  to  the  State, 
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but  to  the  country.  It  was  hailed,  at  the 
time,  as  a  step  on  the  part  of  that  ancient 
commonwealth  to  effect  a  peaceable  solution 
of  the  diflSculties  of  the  country,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  with  its  friendly  and  fraternal 
feeling.  When  the  resolutions  were  before  the 
Hoase,  a  motion  to  amend  of  such  a  character 
as  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  right  and 
present  policy  of  secession  was  offered  and 
.Toted  down,  ayes  86,  nays  96.  On  the  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  another 
was  offered  of  this  purport : 

Resolvedf  That  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the  unhappy 
differences  between  sections  of  our  country  shall  prove 
abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honor  and  interest 
demands  that  Virzinia  shall  unite  her  destinies  with 
her  sister  slave-holding  States. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Messrs.  John  Tyler  and  John  Robertson  were 
appointed  Commissioners,  the  former  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  the  latter  to  Gov.  Pickens, 
to  request  them  to  abstain  from  hostile  acta 
during  the  session  of  the  Oonference,  and  to 
obtain  from  South  Carolina  a  representation 
therein. 

On  the  18th  a  bill  passed  the  House  appro- 
priating one  million  of  dollars  for  the  defence 
of  the  State.  It  was  also  passed  by  the  Senate 
CO  the  2dd. 

On  the  22d  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
breathing  a  coercive  spirit.  He  suggested  that 
such  resolutions  sent  to  slave-holding  States 
had  no  other  effect  thui  to  excite  resentments 
and  inflame  prejudices,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  ditficulties,  and  embarrass,  if  not  defeat,  all 
the  effbrts  being  made  to  adjust  the  controver- 
sy. He  suggested  also  the  propriety  of  a  re- 
buke to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  his  refusal  to 
surrender  Owen  Brown  and  Francis  Merriam 
when  demanded  by  the  Executive  of  Virginia, 
as  fugitives  from  justice.  The  Message  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  small  majority. 

The  members  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  even 
at  this  period,  had,  it  seems,  given  up  all  hope 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try. Ten  of  them  sent  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  giving  a  view  of  the  proc^ings 
and  the  probable  action  of  Congress,  and  de- 
claring :  **  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  measures 
of  conciliation  and  adjustment  from  Congress 
which  the  people  of  Virginia  could  accept." 
They  said,  further,  that  they  were  satisfied  the 
Republican  party  designed  by  civil  war  alone 
to  coerce  the  Southern  States,  under  the  pre- 
text of  enforcing  the  laws,  unless  it  should  be- 
come speedily  apparent  that  the  seceding  States 
were  so  numerous,  determined,  and  united  as 
to  make  such  an  attempt  hopeless.  They  con- 
cluded by  expressing  their  conviction  that 
prompt  and  decided  action  by  the  people  of 
Virginia  in  the  Convention  would  afford  the 
surest  means,  under  the  providence  of  God,  of 
averting  the  impending  civil  war,  and  preserv- 
ing the  hope  of  reconstructing  a  Unior  already 
dissolved. 


Messrs.  Tyler  and  Robertson,  the  Commis- 
sioners, proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  The 
reply  of  the  President  was  that  he  had  no 
power  to  make  such  an  agreement.  (See  United 
States.)  The  reply  of  South  Carolina  was  em- 
braced in  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State: 

Besolved  unanimovsly.  That  the  separation  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union  is  final,  and  she  has 
DO  further  interest  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  only  appropnate  oegotiatioaa 
between  her  and  the  Federal  Government  are  as  to 
their  mutual  relations  as  foreign  States. 

The  reply  from  Maryland,  through  Governor 
Hicks,  to  the  request  from  Virginia  to  meet  in 
conference  at  Washington,  concludes  with  these 
words :  "  I  am  rejoiced  that  Vii^inia  has  made 
the  move,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  met  in  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  by  the  other  States ;  if  so,  we 
may  anticipate  the  best  of  consequences  from 
their  patriotic  action."  The  letter  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature.  The  views 
of  the  Legislature  on  coercion  are  embraced 
in  this  resolution,  to  which  there  were  only 
five  dissentient  votes  in  the  House : 

Jie8olv€d^  That  when  any  one  or  more  of  the  States 
have  determined,  or  shall  determine,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federat  Government  to  coerce  the  same  into  re-union 
or  submission,  and  that  we  will  resist  the  same  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power. 

The  number  of  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention was  152,  a  large  minority  of  those 
elected  preferring  the  Union  to  secession. 
This  was  considered  as  a  declaration  against 
precipitate  secession,  and  in  favor  of  making 
every  honorable  effort  to  restore  the  Union. 
Virginia  demanded  her  rights  in  the  Union, 
looking  to  the  conservative  people  of  the 
North,  if  they  were  in  a  m^ority,  to  make 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  diflQculties.  Of  un- 
conditional '^  Unionists,^'  and  extremists  on  the 
other  side,  there  were  very  few  elected.  The 
effect  of  this  election  on  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  Union. 
All  party  distinctions  had  thus  been  forgotten 
in  the  choice  of  the  delegates. 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  Governor  sent 
to  the  Legislature  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Robertson,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  seceded 
States.  He  reported  that  the  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia accepted  the  mediation  of  Virginia,  and 
gave  assurances  that  the  authorities  of  Georgia 
would  abstain,  during  the  period  contemplated, 
from  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  colUsioix 
between  that  State  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment The  Commissioner  believed  that  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  would  give  a  favorable 
answer,  and  that  South  Carolina  would  con- 
form her  course  to  the  action  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Southern  Congress.  The  resolu- 
tions from  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  were 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  GovemOT  of 
that  State. 
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The  State  Convention  met  at  Richmond  on 
the  13th  of  Febrnary.  John  Janney,  of  Lou- 
don, was  elected  President  of  the  Convention, 
and  upon  taking  the  chair,  he  made  an  addresn 
friendly  to  the  Union,  but  said  that  Virginia 
would  insist  on  her  own  construction  ot  her 
rights  as  a  condition  of  her  remaining  in  the 
present  Union.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to 
perfecting  the  organization.  The  Commissioners 
from  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia 
were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention. 

The  object  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  Legiwature,  and  by  their  vote 
at  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
was,  if  it  could  be  done,  honorably  "  to  restore 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  preserve  that 
Union  for  all  time  to  oome.^' 

On  the  16th  numerous  resolutions  wer^  of- 
fered, which,  while  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
difficulties  then  existing  might  be  reconciled 
and  the  Union  perpetuated,  yet  denounced  the 
idea  of  coercing  in  any  way  the  seceding  States. 

Mr,  Wise,  of  Princess  Anne,  reiterated  his 
policy  of  fighting  in  the  Union,  and  counselled 
speedy  action. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Rockingham,  opposed  haste. 
He  would  not  be  driven  by  the  North,  nor 
dragged  by  the  cotton  States,  who  had  acted 
-without  consulting  Virginia.  He  was  opposed 
to  coercion ;  but  if  the  seceded  States  choose 
to  assault  the  forts,  let  them  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Carlisle  contended  that  the  Government 
had  not  yet  attempted  to  coerce  the  South,  and 
when  this  was  done  the  people  would  resist  it 

Addresses  were  made  to  the  Convention  by 
the  Commissioners  from  other  States  who  were 
present.  Mr.  Preston,  from  South  Carolina,  in 
his  remarks,  said  that  the  Union  could  never 
be  reconstructed  "unless  power  should  unfix 
the  economy  of  good.  No  sanctity  of  human 
touch  could  reunite  the  people  of  the  North 
and  South." 

Mr.  Hall  introduced  resolutions  declaring 
that  Virginia  had  a  legal  right  to  secede ;  that 
the  mere  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  just 
ground  for  secession ;  but,  since  a  portion  of 
the  South  had  seceded,  leaving  the  Border 
States  greatly  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  Vir- 
ginia should  demand  additional  guarantees  and 
proper  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  that 
she  should  present  an  ultimatum  to  the  North- 
ern States,  and  fix  a  time  beyond  which  she 
would  not  wait ;  and,  if  she  failed  in  these, 
Virginia  should  take  the  proper  steps  to  secure 
her  just  rights  out  of  the  Union. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  numerous  reso- 
lutions were  offered  and  referred.  They  gen- 
erally expressed  an  attachment  to  the  Union 
and  the  desire  for  an  equitable  settlement, 
but  denounced  coercion,  and  declared  a  pur- 
pose to  resist  it.  Others  maintained  that  the 
union  of  the  South  was  the  safety  of  the  South, 
and  that  each  State  should  speedily  resume  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  General  Government. 
A  resolution  was  offered  to  raise  a  committee 


to  inquire  whether  any  movement  of  arms  oi 
men  had  been  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment towards  strengthening  any  fort  or  arsenal 
in  or  bordering  on  Virginia,  indicating  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  or  coercion.  It  was  laid  on 
the  table  without  further  action,  but  taken  up 
the  next  day  and  adopted.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  election  of  members  stated 
that  all  the  counties  except  sixteen  had  sent  in 
returns  thus  far,  and  the  m^'ority  for  referring 
the  action  of  the  Convention  to  the  people  was 
62,857. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Morton  made 
a  speech  in  favor  of  immediate  secession,  and 
denouncing  the  result  of  the  Peace  Conference 
as  a  failure. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  resolutions  were  of- 
fered and  referred  that  an  ordinance  should 
be  passed  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State 
the  question  whether  Virginia  shall  remain 
with  the  North,  or  secede  and  go  with  the 
South ;  also,  that  Virginia  should  use  her  best 
efibrts  to  procure  a  vote  in  all  the  States 
on  the  question  of  Union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Peace  Conference  propositions  or  disunion,  and 
that  she  would  cooperate  with  the  States  agree- 
ing with  her  in  the  result  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Baylor  endorsed  the  Peace  Conference 
propositions,  and  opposed  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, as  well  as  the  right  of  coercion. 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  meant  to  exert  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  an  adjustment,  but  if  they 
failed,  Virginia  ought  to  unite  with  the  South. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Mecklenburg,  denounced  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Bedford,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas  the  powers  delegated  by  Virginia  to  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  perTerted  to  her  in- 
jury and  oppression  ;  and  whereas  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  aemands  known  as  the  Crittenden  proposi- 
tions, with  the  essential  modifications  presented  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union,  have  been  deliberately  rejected 
by  the  Northern  confederates ;  therefore 

JiesolcecL  That  every  consideration  of  duty,  interest, 
honor,  and  patriotism  requires  that  an  ordinance  be 
adopted  by  the  Convention  and  submitted  to  the  people, 
by  which  Virginia  will  resume  all  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  declare  her  connection 
with  that  Government  dissolved. 

The  resolution  was  referred. 

Mr.  Fisher  presented  resolutions  suggesting 
that  the  General  Government  should  early  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Confederate  States  for  the 
transfer  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens  to  said 
Confederacy,  and  for  an  equitable  division  of 
the  public  property  and  obligations.  These 
were  also  referred. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Lincoln 
created  much  excitement  among  the  members 
of  the  Convention  and  others.  A  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
to  report  a  plan  for  a  Border  State  Convention 
was  offered  on  the  5th  of  March,  to  which  a 
substitute  was  moved  to  instnict  the  committee, 
in  view  of  the  coercive  policy  of  President  Lin- 
coln, to  report  an  ordinance  for  Virginia  to  se- 
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cede  and  declare  herself  free  from  future  alli- 
aoce  with  the  UDited  States,  d^.,  &c.  To  this 
au  araeodmeDt  was  offered,  instructing  the 
committee  to  report  in  effect  that, 

W/areoi  it  is  plain  tbat  it  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  purpose 
to  pluase  the  country  into  a  civil  war  by  a  coercivs 
policy  which  Virginia  will  resist;  therefore 

Remloed,  That  the  Legislature  make  the  needful  ap- 
propriation of  means,  and  provide  the  necessary  forces 
to  resist  and  repel  every  attempt  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities to  **  hold,  occupy, 'and  possess"  the  property  and 
places  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  se- 
ceded States,  or  those  that  may  withdraw,  or  collect 
duties  on  imports  in  the  same. 

Od  the  other  hand,  resolutions  were  offered 
opposing  coercive  measures  fbr  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  &c.,  declaring  that  Virginia 
would  repel  such  attempts,  &c. ;  and  though, 
while  Virginia  remained  a  member  of  the 
Union,  she  would  assume  no  hostile  attitude  to 
the  General  Government,  she  would  prepare  to 
repel  any  assaults  made  upon  her.  All  the 
members  of  the  Convention  appeared  to  be  op- 
posed to  coercion.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  subject  reported  that,  in 
their  opinion,  there  bad  been  no  movement  of 
armed  men  towards  the  Virginia  forts  by  the 
General  Government,  indicating  any  attempt  at 
attack  or  coercion. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Oarlble  made  a 
speech  against  the  resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  to  make  a  re- 
port pledging  the  State  to  resist  Mr.  Lincoln^s 
policy  of  coercion,  and  requesting  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  the  needful  preparations  for  that 
purpose.  He  denounced  it  as  a  treasonable 
measure ;  upheld  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  collect  the  revenues  in  the  seceded  States ; 
was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  pacific  tone 
of  Mr.  Linooln^s  inaugural;  and  opposed  any 
action  by  which  Virginia  should  place  herself 
in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  General  Goveni- 
ment.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple yet  to  restore  the  Union. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Wysor  offered  an  ordi- 
nance dissolving  the  political  connection  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  for  establishing  a  separate  indepen- 
dence. The  former  part  was  referred.  Mr. 
Brent,  in  a  Union  speech,  opposed  the  policy 
of  secession,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  co- 
ercion. Ho  thought  Mf.  Lincoln^s  inaugural 
unsusceptible  of  a  warlike  construction,  but  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  its  doctrines. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to 
whom  the  principal  business  of  the  Convention 
had  been  referred,  and  whose  action  would  de- 
cide, in  a  measure,  the  character  of  all  their 
proceedings,  submitted  several  reports  on  the 
10th.  The  report  of  the  majority  consisted  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  summarily 
as  follows : 

The  first  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  State  rights. 

The  second  declared  any  interference  of  sla- 
'very  by  the  Federal  or  other  authorities,  or 
by  the  people,  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
offensive,  and  dangerous. 


The  third  condemned  the  formation  of  geo- 
graphical or  sectional  parties. 

The  fourth  demanded  a  fair  partition  of  tLe 
Territories,  and  equal  protection  therein. 

The  fifth  declared  that  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  as  now  existed,  and 
when  no  symptoms  of  domestic  insurrection 
appeared,  it  was  impolitic  and  offensive  to  ac- 
cumulate within  the  limits  of  a  State  interested 
in  irritating  pending  questions  of  the  deepest 
importance  an  unusual  amount  of  troops,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  &c. 

The  sixth  indulged  in  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  union  and  fraternal  feelmgs. 

The  seventh  recommended  a  repeal  of  nn- 
friendly  and  unconstitutional  legislation,  and 
proper  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  eighth  conceded  the  right  of  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  for  just  causes. 

The  ninth  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  disclaiming  the  power,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  recognize  a  withdrawal. 

The  tenth,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  question  of  power,  desired  tp  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  the  powers  necessary 
to  deal  peaceably  with  the  questions  involved, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  recognize  separate  and 
combined  seceding  States,  to  make  treaties,  and 
to  pass  any  laws  such  separation  may  mak«  ne- 
cessary. 

The  eleventh  recommended  the  people  of  the 
sister  States  to  respond,  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, to  the  foregoing  positions,  and  to  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  a  consultation  intended  to  be  held  afterwards ; 
and  in  the  event  that  Virginia  feuled  to  obtain 
satisfactory  responses  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  she  would  feel  compelled  to  resume  her 
sovereign  powers  and  throw  herself  upon  her 
reserved  rights. 

The  twelfth  made  it  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion that  a  pacific  policy  be  adopted  towards 
the  seceded  States,  and  that  no  attempt  be 
made  to  reinforce  or  recapture  the  forts,  or 
exact  payment  of  imposts  upon  commerce,  or 
any  measure  calculated  to  provoke  hostilities. 

The  thirteenth  atfirmed  that  Virginia  would 
regard  any  hostile  action  on  either  side  as  hurt- 
ful and  unfriendly,  and  as  leaving  Virginia  free 
to  detennine  as  to  her  future  poUcy. 

The  fourteenth  recommenaed  a  conference 
of  the  Border  States  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
on  the  last  Monday  of  May. 

,The  foregoing  report  did  not  ftdly  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Union  members,  because  it  ap- 
parently recognized  the  right  of  secession. 

Mr.  Wise  submitted  the  minority  report, 
giving  a  list  of  demands,  and  requesting  the 
States  to  give  their  answers  by  October,  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  every  step  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  peace ;  that  neither  the  General 
Government  nor  the  seceded  States  should 
commence  hostilities ;  and  that  the  Government 
should  retain  only  a  suflScient  number  of  men 
in  the  forts,  &c.,  to  preserve  and  guard  the 
public  property  therein. 
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Mr.  HaiTie  rabmitted  a  minority  report,  with 
three  signatures,  for  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
of  secession. 

Mr.  Barbour,  of  Culpepper,  submitted  another 
minority  report,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  immediately  adopt  measures  to 
afford  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  full 
constitutional  assurances  of  their  safety  in  con- 
tinuing a  further  association  with  them  under 
the  common  Government ;  also,  recommending 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  Mont- 
gomery to  confer  with  the  Confederate  author- 
ities. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, submitted  a  report,  endorsing  the  Peace 
Conference  propositions ;  recommending  a  Bor- 
der State  convention  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky ; 
opposing  coercion  ;  favoring  the  removal  of  all 
causes  of  the  present  complaints,  and  charging 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  the  politi- 
cians. 

Mr.  Wickham  presented  another  minority 
report,  opposing  coercion ;  proposing  a  Border 
State  conference  at  Frankrort;  and  favoring 
the  peace  propositions  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
adjustment. 

A  resolution,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  to  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of 
kentucky,  "for  his  recent  able,  zealous,  and 
patriotic  efforts  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
justment of  our  national  diflSculties,"  passed 
by  a  vote  of  ayes  107,  noes  16.  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  had  returned  from  the  Peace  Conference, 
was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  peace  prop- 
ositions. He  desired  Virginia  to  put  forth  an 
nltiniatum,  demanding  full  and  ample  security 
as  the  only  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
Union.  He  thought  such  security,  if  guaran- 
teed, mifjht  ultimately  bring  back  the  cotton 
States.    VirjTinia  could  not  exist  without  them. 

On  the  25th  the  Convention  refused,  ayes  4, 
noes  116,  to  strike  out  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  and 
substitute  the  report  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

On  the  28th  the  first  and  second  resolutions 
of  the  report,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Wetzel,  offered  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederated  States  as  a  substitute  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. The  majority  accepted  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  test  vote  on  the  proposition,  and  the 
minority  (the  friends  of  secession)  vainly  sought 
to  withdraw  it.  A  vote,  after  considerable  par- 
liamentary manceuvring,  was  forced,  and  the 
proposition  substituting  the  Constitution  was 
rejected — yeas  none,  nays  78. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Convention  proceed- 
ed to  vote  on  the  other  resolutions  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

The  third  resolution,  which  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  geographical  or  sectional  parties  in 
respect  to  Federal  politics,  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  taken  up,  and,  on 
motion,  was  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"  the  several  States,"  in  lieu  of  the  words  "  the 


United  States,"  making  it  declare  that  the  Ter- 
ritories constitute  a  trust  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  &c.  This  was  agreed  to — 
yeas  68,  nays  66.  Mr.  Morton  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  namely,  "  If 
eqnal  admission  of  slave  and  free  labor  into  any 
Territory  excites  an  unfriendly  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  a  fair  partition  of  the 
Territories  ought  to  be  made,  and  each  system 
protected  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
laws  necessary  to  its  proper  development." 
This  was  lost— yeas  88,  nays  91.  The  fourth 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  coming  up,  Mr.  Flournoy 
moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  words 
'*  and  to  aid  in  suppressing  domestic  insurrec- 
tion." thus  making  the  declaration  simply  that 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  forts,  &c.,  is  to  protect 
the  country  against  a  foreign  force.  This  was 
agreed  to-^68  against  61. 

The  sixth  resolution  being  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Harvie  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  it,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Baolved,  That  an  ordinance  of  secession,  resuming 
the  powers  delegated  bv  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
submittine  tho  same  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  com- 
monwealtn  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  polls  in  tlio 
Spnnff  elections  in  May  next,  should  be  adopted  by 
this  Coayentiou. 

Several  motions  that  the  Convention  adjourn 
were  voted  down.  Mr.  Ilarvie*s  substitute  was 
then  rejected— yeas  45,  nays  89.  It  was  not 
strictly  a  test  vote. 

On  the  sixth  resolution  Mr.  "Wise  moved  to 
strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  a  substitute 
contemplating  resistance  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
Sonth,  indulging  a  desire  for  an  adjustment,  and 
that  Virginia  should  not  offer  or  adopt  any 
terms  of  adjustment  whic^h  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  seceded  States,  and  restore 
them  to  the  Union.  The  Convention,  by  a  vote 
of  57  ayed  and  88  noes,  refused  this  substitute. 
Mr.  ^lae  then  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the 
last  clause  of  the  foregoing  substitute,  which 
was  rejected — 64  to  74.  The  resolution  was  then 
adopted  as  amended.  The  seventh,  with  slight 
amendment**,  was  also  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  referred  to  the  eighth 
resolution,  recognizing  the  right  of  secession 
for  just  causes.  Mr.  Carlisle  moved  to  strike  it 
out,  and  insert  a  substitute  embodying  President 
Madison's  language,  justifying  secession  only  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  every  constitutional 
resort.  The  Convention  rejected  the  motion — 
yeas  22,  nays  114.  Other  amendments  were 
proposed  and  rejected.  The  eighth  resolution 
was  then  adopted,  after  striking  out  the  words 
'*  they  concede." 

On  the  ninth  resolution  Mr.  Bonldin  moved 
to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  a  substitute 
embodying  a  declaration  that  the  independence 
of  the  seceded  States  ought  to  be  acknowledged  . 
without  further  delay,  and  such  laws  passed  as 
a  separation  may  make  proper.    The  amend- 
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ment  was  rejected— yeas  68,  nays  71.  The  res- 
olution was  adopted— yeas  92,  nays  87. 

Mr.  Preston  offered  a  preamble  and  resola- 
tion,  which  were  modified,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Preston, 
as  follows : 

Wher4<Ut  in  tbe  opinion  of  this  Conyention,  the  un- 
certainty which  prcyaiU  in  tbe  public  mind  as  to  tbe 

Hey  the  Governoient  intends  to  pursue  towards  tbe 


seceded  States  is  extremely  injurious  to  tbe  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep 
up  an  excitement  which  is  unfayorable  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  pending  difficulties,  and  threatens  a  dis- 
turbance of  tbe  public  peace ;  therefore 

i?«  U  renolced.  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  respectfully  ask  him  to  communicate  to  this 
Conyention  what  course  he  intends  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Oarlisle  offered  an  amendment  to  include 
a  desire  to  know  what  policy  the  seceded  States 
intended  to  pursue  towards  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
ton^s  resolution,  as  modified,  was  adopted. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  res- 
olution were  Messrs.  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  A. 
H.  H.  Stuart,  and  Geo.  W.  Randolph,  who 
waited  upon  tbo  President.  For  his  reply  U6 
United  States.  The  tenth  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  against  20. 

The  eleventh  resolution  was  then  taken  up, 
when  Mr.  "Wickbam  offered  an  amendment,  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  people 
of  the  other  States ;  appealing  to  them  for  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  hereto  ap- 
pended ;  and  declaring  that  a  definite  refusal  or 
neglect  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  accede 
to  such  amendments  should  and  would  result 
in  a  total  and  final  disruption  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Goode  offered  an  amendment,  declaring 
further  that  in  such  event  Virginia  will  feel 
compelled  to  resume  her  powers  and  throw 
herself  upon  her  reserved  rights.  This  was 
rejected— 54  against  70,  and  Mr.  Wickham's 
amendment  was  also  lost — 57  against  68. 

Mr.  Tarr  moved  to  strike  out  the  last  sen- 
tence iu  the  eleventh  resolution,  declanng  thaf- 
the  State  of  Virginia  will  resume  her  powers  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  to  receive  satisfactory 
responses.     Rejected— 64  a^inst  70. 

On  the  10th,  the  Convention  considered  the 
other  resolutions.  The  twelfth  having  been 
taken  up,  Mr.  Carlisle  moved  to  strike  out  that 
portion  making  it  an  indispensable  condition 
that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  reSenforce  or 
recapture  the  forts,  &c..  This  was  rejected — 
17  against  104.  Mr.  Wise  moved  to  add  a  clause 
declaring  that  all  forts,  <Ssc.,  in  the  limits  of  se- 
ceded States  ought  to  be  evacuated  for  pur- 
poses of  pacification.  Lost— 60  against  67.  The 
resolution  was  adopted. 

On  the  13th  tbe  debate  turned  exclusively 
upon  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  Messrs. 
Carlisle  and  Early  deprecated  the  action  of 
South  Carolina  in  firing  upon  the  fort,  and  ex- 
pressed devotion  to  tbe  flag  of  their  country. 
Others  applauded  the  gallantry  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  maintained  that  whatever  the  Con- 


vention might  do,  the  people  would  take  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  Union. 

A  communication  was  received  fom  the  Gov- 
ernor, submitting  a  dispatch  from  Gov.  Pickens, 
giving  an  account  of  Friday's  bombardment.  Ho 
said :  ^*  There  was  not  a  man  at  our  batteries 
hurt.  The  fort  fired  furiously  upon  ns.  Our  iron 
battery  did  great  damage  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
fort;  the  shells  fell  freely  into  the  fort,  and  the 
effect  is  supposed  to  be  serious,  as  they  are  not 
firing  this  morning.  Our  *  Enfield '  battery  dis- 
mounted three  of  Anderson's  largest  colum- 
biads.  We  will  take  the  fort,  and  can  sink  the 
ships  if  they  attempt  to  pass  the  channel  If 
they  land  elsewhere,  we  can  whip  them.  We 
have  now  7,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world, 
and  a  reserve  of  10,000  on  the  routes  to  the 
harbor.  The  war  has  commenced,  and  we  will 
triumph  or  perish.  Please  let  me  know  what 
your  State  intends  to  do." 

Governor  Letcher  replied :  "The  Convention 
will  determine." 

On  the  15th  the  reply  of  the  President  was 
presented  by  the  Commissioners.  A  resolution 
was  offered  to  go  into  secret  session  to  consider 
this  report.  A  debate  followed.  The  procla- 
mation of  President  Lincoln,  calling  for  sev- 
enty-five thousand  men,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal theme.  Messrs.  Scott  and  Preston  (Union- 
ists) declared  that  if  the  President  meant  sub- 
jugation of  the  South,  Virginia  had  but  one 
course  to  pursue.  A  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  secede 
immediately  or  await  the  codperataon  of  the 
Border  States,  and  it  was  believed  the  alter- 
native propositions  would  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  Some  delegates  doubted  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  proclamation,  and,  in  deference 
to  their  wishes,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

The  reply  of  the  Governor  to  tbe  requisition 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  made  on  the  16th, 
as  follows : 

BiCHMOiO),  (Va.,)  April  16,  IS61.  $ 
Eon.  Simon  Cameron^  Secretary  of  W€ar. 

Sir:  I  received  yoar  telegram  of  the  15ih,  the  gen- 
nioess  of  which  1  doubted.  Since  that  time  I  hare 
received  your  communication,  mailed  ^e  same  day, 
in  which  i  am  requested  to  detach  from  the  militia  of 
the  State  of  Virgiuia  *'  the  quota  designated  in  a  table," 


which  you  append,  *'  to  serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen 

for  the  perioa  o" 

charged. 


of  three  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 


In  reply  to  this  communication,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  the  militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished  to  the 
powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  use  or  purpose  as 
they  have  in  view.  Your  object  is  to  subjugate  tho 
Southern  States,  and  a  requisition  made  upon  me  for 
such  an  object — an  object,  mgny  judgment,  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  Constitution  or  the  act  of  1795— 
will  not  be  complied  with.  You  have  chosen  io  in- 
au^rate  civil  war,  and,  having  done  so,  we  will  meet 
it  in  a  spirit  as  determined  as  the  administration  has 
exhibited  towards  the  South.    BespectfuUy. 

j6hN  LETCHER. 

On  the  16th  the  Convention  assembled  in  se- 
cret session.  This  was  immediately  after  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  17th  an  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  the  Convention.    The  vote  was  88  in 
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its  favor  and  55  against  it.  Only  91  delegates 
had  signed  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  its  passage.  It  is  stated  by  a  member  that 
when  the  Convention  assembled,  a  clear  ma- 
jority was  fur  the  Union,  at  which  a  mob  ex- 
citement existed  in  Richmond.  It  was  then 
calculated  that  if  ten  Union  men  could  be  kept 
away,  there  would  be  a  ratyority  for  secession. 
Accordingly,  ten  members  were  waited  upon 
and  informed  that  they  were  given  the  choice 
of  doing  one  of  three  things:  either  to  vote 
for  the  secession  ordinance,  to  absent  them- 
selves, or  to  be  hanged.  Resistance  was  fuund 
to  be  useless,  and  the  ten  yielded  and  were 
absent.  The  report  of  the  vote,  however, 
shows  that  at  the  final  moment  the  msjority 
in  favor  of  the  ordinance  was  ]ai*ge. 
The  following  is  the  Ordinance  of  Secession : 

An  OrdiiKtnee  to  repeal  the  ratification  tf  ike  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America^  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  to  reeume  ad  the  rights  and  powers 
gratUed  under  said  ConstittUion, 
The  people  of  Vir^iniA,  in  the  ratification   of  the 
Constitutionof  the  United  States  of  America,  adopted 
by  them  in  Convention,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven   hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  having  declared  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the  said  Constitution  were  derived  firom  the  peo> 
pie  of  the  United  States,  and  might  be  resumed  whenso- 
ever the  same  should  be  perverted  to  their  injury  and 
opp»-^ssion,  and  the  Federal  Government  havmg  per- 
verted said  powers,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  but  to  the  oppression  of  the  Southern 
filaveholding  States ; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  people  of  Virginia,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  the 
people  of  this  State  in  Convention  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eishty-eight,  whereby  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified, 
and  all  acta  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  rati- 
fyincr  or  adopting  amendments  to  said  Constitution, 
are  hereby  repealed  and  abrogated ;  that  the  union 
between  tne  State  of  Virginia  and  the  other  States 
under  the  Constitution  aforesaid  is  hereby  dissolved, 
and  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  in  the  full  possession 
and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  be- 
loner  and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 
And  they  do  further  declare  that  said  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  no  longer  binding  on 
any  of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

This  Ordinance  shall  take  efiect  and  be  an  act  of  this 
day,  when  ratified  by  a  majoritv  of  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  cast  at  a  poU  to  be  token  thereon, 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May  next,  in  pursuance  of 
a  schedule  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

Done  in  Convention  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the 

seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand   eight  hunared  and  sixty-one,  and  in  the 

eighty-fifth  year  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

A  true  copy,  JNO.  L.  EUBANK, 

Secretary  of  Convention. 

At  the  same  time  the  Convention  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  the  Governor  to  call  out  as 
many  volunteers  as  might  be  necessary  to  repel 
invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  following  is  the  Governor's  Procla- 
mation : 

Whereas  seven  of  the  States  formerly  composing  a 
part  of  the  United  States  have,  by  authority  of  their 
people,  solemnly  resumed  the  powers  jrranted  by  them 
to  the  United  States,  and  have  framed  a  Constitution  and 
»rgaaized  a  Government  for  themselves*  to  which  the 


people  of  those  States  are  yielding  willing  obedience, 
and  have  so  notified  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  all  the  formalities  incideht  to  such  action,  and 
thereby  become  to  the  United  States  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent, and  foreign  Power ;  and  whereas  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  has  invested  Congress  with 
the  sole  power  *•  to  declare  war,"  and  until  such  decla- 
ration is  made  the  President  has  no  authority  to  call 
for  an  extraordinary  force  to  wage  ofi'ensive  war 
against  any  foreign  Fewer;  and  whereas  on  the  15th 
instant  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  plain 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  a  force  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to 
cause  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  duly  executed 
over  a  people  who  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Union, 
and  in  said  proclamation  threatens  to  exert  this  un- 
usual force  to  compel  obedience  to  his  mandates ;  and 
whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by  a  ma- 
iority  approaching  to  entire  unanimity,  declared  at  its 
fast  session  that  the  State  of  Vir^nia  would  consider 
such  an  exertion  of  force  as  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war,  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  at  the  command 
of  Virginia ;  and  subseouently,  the  Convention  now 
in  session,  representing  tLe  sovereignty  of  this  State, 
has  re-afiirmed  in  substance  the  same  policy,  with 
almost  equal  unanimity ;  and  whereas  the  State  of 
Virginia  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  Southern  States 
in  toe  wrongs  they  nave  suffered  and  in  the  position 
they  have  assumed,  and  having  made  earnest  efforts 
peaceably  to  compose  the  differences  which  hare 
severed  the  Union,  and  having  failed  in  that  attempt 
through  this  unwarranted  act  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  influences  which  op- 
erate to  produce  this  proclamation  against  the  Seceded 
States  will  be  brougnt  to  bear  upon  this  Common- 
wealth if  she  should  exercise  her  undoubted  rights  to 
resume  the  powers  granted  by  her  people,  ana  it  is 
due  to  the  honor  of  Virginia  that  an  improper  exercise 
of  force  against  her  people  should  be  repelled  : 

Therefore  I,  John  Letcher,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  have  thought  proper  to  order 
all  armed  volunteer  regiments  or  companies  within 
this  State  forthwith  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  immediate  orders,  and  upon  the  reception  of  this 
proclamation  to  report  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State  their  organization  and  numbers,  ond  prepare 
themselves  for  efficient  service.  Such 'companies  as 
are  not  armed  and  equipped  will  report  that  fact  that 
they  may  be  properly  supplied. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Coinmon- 
[l.  8.]     wealth  to  be  affixed,  this  17th  day  of  April, 
1861,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  o*f  the  Com- 
monwealth. JOHN  LETCHER. 

During  the  next  day,  it  was  announced  from 
the  hall  of  the  Convention,  that  an  ordinance 
of  secession  had  been  passed,  to  take  effect  as 
an  act  of  that  day,  should  the  same  be  ratified 
by  the  people  on  a  vote  to  be  taken  thereon  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  May.  The  intelligence 
spread  throughout  Kichmond  and  proauced 
immense  excitement.  Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering  proceeded  from  the  assembled  crowds. 
In  a  very  short  time  a  ruph  was  made  by  a 
party  of  citizens  to  the  custom-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  signalizing  the  act  of  secesfiion  in  a 
more  demonstrative  manner.  The  gilt  letter 
sign,  "  United  States  Court,"  over  the  portico 
was  speedily  displaced  and  taken  down,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  building  notified  that  the 
United  States  jurisdiction  over  the  property  had 
cea<?ed.  The  next  act  was  to  raise  a  Southern 
Confederacy  flag,  with  eight  stars,  over  the 
capitol,  in  which  the  Convention  held  ita 
sessions. 
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The  Confederate  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
same  day  from  the  custom-house,  hotels,  and 
private  residences,  eight  stars  being  generally 
the  number  on  the  flag^one  having  been  added 
for  Virginia.  The  custom-house  was  also  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States  ofSoials, 
and  placed  under  a  guard  of  State  troops.  The 
steamships  Yorktown  and  Jamestown  (belong- 
ing to  the  Virginia  and  New  York  Steamship 
Company)  were  both  seized  and  put  in  charge 
of  Virginia  State  troops.  Many  other  seizures 
were  also  made. 

The  Traders*  Bank  at  Bichmond  tendered  the 
State  a  loan  of  $50,000. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, prohibiting  the  exportation  of  flour, 
grain,  and  provisions  from  Virginia,  and  an- 
other was  issued  ordering  all  private  vessels 
and  property  recently  seized  or  detained,  with 
the  exception  of  the  steamers  Jamestown  and 
Yorktown,  to  be  released  and  delivered  up  to 
their  maf^ters  or  owners.  For  this  purpose 
proper  officers  of  the  State  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  rivers  Rappahannock,  York,  Po- 
tomac, and  James,  with  orders  to  release  such 
vessels  and  property,  and  give  certificates  for 
damages  incurred  by  their  seizure  or  detention. 

The  supply  of  troops,  under  the  call  of  the 
Governor  authorized  by  the  State  ConventioiL 
was  so  groat  that  further  orders  were  issued 
directing  no  more  troops  to  proceed  to  Rich- 
mond until  called  for.  About  6,000  had  as- 
sembled there,  and  4,000  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

An  intelligent  citizen  of  Richmond  thus  de- 
scribes the  military  spirit  existing  there  on  the 
25th  of  April :  "  Our  beautiful  city  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  camp.  Where  all  these 
soldiers  con|B  from,  in  such  a  state  of  preparation, 
I  cannot  imagine.  Every  train  pours  in  its  mul- 
titude of  volunteers,  but  I  am  not  a^  much  sur- 
prised at  the  number  as  at  the  apparent  disci- 
pline of  the  country  companies.  Some  of  them 
really  march  like  regulars,  and  with  their  stal- 
wart forms,  dark,  fierce  countenances,  and  the 
red-coated  negro  fifers  and  drummers  in  front, 
present  quite  a  picturesque  as  well  as  most 
warlike  aspect. 

"  General  R.  E.  Lee,  late  of  the  United  States 
Army,  lias  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  Virginia  forces. 
Colonel  Walter  Gwynn,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Army,  received  a  commission  of  M^or- 
General. 

"  Yesterday  evening,  in  addition  to  the  large 
force  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
five  hunded  troops  arrived  from  South  Carolina, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  •  M.  D. 
Bonham.  About  the  same  number  from  the 
same  State  will  arrive  to-day. 

**  The  Cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, under  the  Superintendent  and  oflScers,  are 
here  drilling  and  disciplining  the  various  com- 
panies of  military  who  require  such  aid.  But 
I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  military  spirit  of 
the  State.  Augusta  County,  a  strong  Whig 
Union  county  in  Western  Virginia,  ana  Rock- 


ingham, an  equally  strong  Democratic  Union 
county,  lying  side  by  side  with  Augusta,  each 
contribute  1,500  men  to  the  war.  These  are 
like  all  our  volunteer  companies,  farmers,  me- 
chanics, professional  men,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country.  It  was  of  Augusta  that  Wash- 
ington said  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that,  if  defeated  everywhere  else,  he 
would  unfurl  a  banner  on  the  mountains  of 
Augusta,  and  raise  the  prostrate  form  of  Liberty 
from  the  dust.  Amherst  County,  with  a  voting 
population  of  only  1,500,  contributes  1,000  vol- 
imteers. 

"  But  the  war  spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  men 
nor  to  the  white  population.  The  ladies  are 
not  only  preparing  comforts  for  the  soldiers, 
but  arming  and  practising  themselves.  Com- 
panies of  boys,  also,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  fully  armed  and  well  drilled,  are  pre- 
paring for  the  fray.  In  Petersburg  800  free 
negroes  offiered  their  services,  either  to  fight 
under  white  ofiScers,  or  to  ditch  and  dig,  or  any 
kind  of  labor.  An  equal  number  in  this  city 
and  across  the  river  in  Chesterfield  have  volim- 
teered  in  like  manner." 

The  lights  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  were  removed  or  extinguished,  by 
order  of  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

The  accession  of  Virginia  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  announced  by  the  Governor 
in  the  following  prockmation : 

Whereas  the  Convention  of  this  Commonwealth 
has,  on  this,  the  25th  day  of  April,  1861,  adopted  an 
ordinance  "  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  tho 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  Stales  of 
America ;"  and  has  agreed  to  a  "  Convention  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  Vir^nia  and  the  Confederated 
States  of  America,  which  it  is  proper  should  be  made 
known  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  and  to  the 
world : 

Therefore,  I.  John  Letcher,  €k)Temor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  do  hereby  publish  and  proclaim 
that  the  following  are  authentic  copies  of  the  Ordinance 
and  Convention  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  Gtovemor,  and  under 

the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Richmond, 

[l.  s.]     this  twenty-fifth  of  April,  one  thousand  euchi 

hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  in  the  eighty-mlh 

year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

JOHN  LETCHER. 
By  the  Governor. 
Geo;  W.  Mcnfobd,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Jn  Ordinance  for  the  adoption  of  the  ConttiiuHon  of 
the  Provisional  Oovemmeni  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America, 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  Con- 
Tention  assembled,  solemnly  impressed  by  the  perils 
which  surround  the  Commo'nwealth,  and  appealing  to 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions  in  assuming  the  mre  responsibility  of  &b  act» 
do  by  this  Ordinance  adopt  and  ratify  the  Constitution 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  ordained  and  established  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  on  the  eighth  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one;  provided  thatttus 
Orainance  shall  cease  to  have  any  legal  operation  or 
eflect  if  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  the 
vote  directed  to  oe  taken  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
passed  by  this  Convention,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  shall  reject  tba 
tame.    A  true  copy. 

JNO.  L.  EUBANK,  Secretary. 
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ChfiPBntiom  httween  fhs  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

and  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  looking  to  a  speedy 
nnioD  of  gaid  Commoa  wealth  and  the  other  si  are  States 
with  the  Confederate  Stat^  of  America,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  Provisionid 
Government  of  said  States,  enters  into  the  following 
temporary  Convention  and  agreement  with  said  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  pressing  exigencies  aflfect- 
ing  the  common  rights,  interests,  and  safety  of  said 
Commonwealth  and  said  Confederacy. 

1st.  Until  the  union  of  said  Commonwealth  with 
said  Confederacy  shall  be  perfected,  and  said  Common- 
wealth shall  become  a  member  of  said  Confederacr, 
according  to  the  Constitutions  of  both  powers,  the  whole 
military  iorce  and  military  operations,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, of  said  Commonwealth,  in  the  impending  con- 
flict with  the  United  States,  shall  be  under  the  chief  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  President  of  said  Confederata 
States,  upon  the  same  principles,  basis,  and  footing  as 
if  said  Cfommon wealth  were  now,  and  during  the  in- 
Tal,  a  member  of  said  Confederacy. 

2d.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will,  after  the 
consummation  of  the  union  contemplated  in  this  Con- 
Tention,  and  her  adoption  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
permanent  Government  of  said  Confederate  States,  and 
she  shall  become  a  member  of  said  Confederacy  under 
said  permanent  Constitution,  if  the  same  occur,  turn 
over  to  said  Confederate  States  all  the  public  property, 
naval  stores,  and  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  she  may  then 
be  in  possession  of,  acquired  from  the  United  States, 
on  the  same  terms  and  in  like  manner  as  the  other 
States  of  said  Confederacy  have  done  in  like  cases. 

8d.  Whatever  expenditures  of  money,  if  any,  said 
Commonwealth  of  Virs;inia  shall  make  before  the 
union  under  the  Provisional  Government,  as  above 
contemplated,  shall  be  consummated,  shall  be  met  and 
provided  for  by  said  Confederate  States. 

This  Convention,  eutered  into  and  agreed  to  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  April,  1861,  hy  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  duly 
authorized  commissioner  to  act  in  the  matter  for  the 
said  Confederate  States,  and  John  Tyler,  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  Samuel  McD.  Moore,  James  P.  Holoombe, 
James  C.  Bruce,  and  Lewis  £.  Uarvie,  parties  duly 
authorized  to  act  in  like  manner  for  said  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia ;  the  whole  subject  to  the  approval 
and  ratification  of  the  proper  authorities  of  both  Gov- 
ernments respectively. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have 
hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  in  duplicate 
originals. 

[Seal]  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS, 

Commissioner  for  Confederate  States. 
John  Ttlbr,   Wm.  Ballard  Priston,  S. 

rSeall         *^^^'  M<^^"»  James  P.  Holcomob,  Jaues 

'-       ^        C.  Brucb,  Lkwis  E.  Harvib,  Commis- 
sioners for  Virginia. 

Approved  and  ratified  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia, 
on  the  2oth  day  of  April,  1861. 

JOHN  JANNEY,  President. 

Jxo.  L.  Eubank,  Secretary. 

In  Western  Virginia,  on  the  28d  of  April,  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  Clarksburg,  Hurrison 
County,  eleven  delegates  were  appointed  to 
meet  delej?ates  from  other  north-western  coun- 
ties at  Wheeling  on  May  13th,  to  determine 
.  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  present 
emergency.  This  movement  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  Western  from  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  State  Convention  apppointed  delegates 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  which  assembled 
on  the  29th  of  April  A  resolution  was  passed, 
inviting  the  Congress  to  make  Richmond  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. Tlie  banks  were  authorized  to  sus- 
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Send  specie  payments.  An  ordinance  estab- 
shing  a  navy  for  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
enlistments  in  the  State  army  was  passed. 
The  Convention  farther  ordered  a  poll  to  be  held 
in  the  camps  of  Virginia  Volunteers  on  the  Or- 
dinance of  Secession.  It  also  dismissed  cdl  mili- 
tia officers,  from  generals  to  captains,  thus  re- 
moving a  mass  of  incapable,  ana  opening  their 
places  to  competent  men.  Thus  the  ancient 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  bared  her  breast  as 
the  shield  and  her  arm  as  the  defence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  now 
hurried  forward  troops  to  Virginia,  and  before 
the  year  expired,  nearly  a  million  of  soldiers 
from  North  and  South  were  encamped  within 
her  borders. 

The  Stat«  Convention  adjourned  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  eleventh  of  June.  The  in- 
junction of  secrecy  was  still  retained  as  to  their 
proceedings  relative  to  the  secession  ordinance. 
The  acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed 
thus  far,  such  as  the  march  upon  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, and  the  sinking  of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Elizabeth  River,  were  done  in  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  State.  The  Governor  refused 
to  consent  that  troops  should  be  ordered  to  the 
Ferry.  It  was  his  purpose  to  preserve  the 
State  in  an  uncommitted  position  until  after 
the  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The 
seizure  at  Harper's  Ferry  was,  however,  after- 
wards approvea  by  him,  and  his  thanks  given 
to  the  party  who  made  it.  He  also  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  out  troops,  in  accordance 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Whatever  might  have  been  his  previous 
purposes,  he  seems  now  to  have  had  only  one 
object  in  view,  which  was,  to  secure  Virginia 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  vote  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  in  the  Convention  was 
not  published  by  them.  It  was  rumored  to 
have  been — ayes  88,  nays  65.  Many  of  the 
negatives  were  subsec^uentlj  induced  to  ac- 
quiesce with  the  ro^jonty. 

In  Western  Virginia,  the  attachment  to  the 
Union  was  so  strong,  and  the  opposition  to 
secession  so  great,  that  this  state  of  feeling  soon 
manifested  itself  in  public  meetings  in  different 
townships  of  several  counties ;  the  result  was, 
that  delegates  were  appointed  in  these  counties 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Wheeling  This  Con- 
vention assembled  on  the  13th  of  May.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  twenty-five  counties. 
The  Union  flag  floated  from  all  the  principal 
buildings,  and  was  raised  with  much  ceremony 
over  the  custom-house.  The  topic  discussed  in 
the  Convention  was  the  division  of  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Subsequently,  the  Convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions, condemning  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
and  annexation  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
as  being  destructive  of  the  rights  and  interests, 
social  and  political,  of  Western  Virginia,  and 
providing  for  holding  a  Convention,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  the  counties  in  the  State  favorable 
to  the  division  thereof,  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
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provided  tbe  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  rati- 
fied against  the  vote  of  Western  Virginia.  The 
Convention    then  a(]yourned.     {See  ViRounA, 

WlSTBBX.) 

Great  activity  took  place  in  Eastern  and 
Southwestern  Virginia  in  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  troops.  It  was  claimed  as  early 
as  the  20th  of  May,  that  the  whole  number 
volunteered  was  85,000,  and  that  48,000  of 
these  were  under  arms,  and  distributed  at 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg, 
Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Staunton,  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  These  points  were  nearly 
all  connected  by  railroad.  There  were  said  to 
be,  in  addition,  about  8,000  from  other  States. 
This  assembling  of  troops  in  such  positions 
that  a  rapid  concentration  of  forces  could  be 
easily  effected  at  any  moment,  doubtless  caused 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  make  an  ad- 
vance into  Virginia  and  occupy  the  heights  op- 
posite that  city  and  Alexandria.  This  occupa- 
tion was  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
of  May.  In  consequence.  Northeastern  Vir- 
ginia was  occupied  by  hostile  armies  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  At  its  close  a  great 
battle  appeared  more  nearly  impending  than 
ever  before.  The  advance  of  Southern  troops 
upon  Washington  was  stayed  by  intrenchments 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  defended  by 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  the 
North.  The  advance  from  the  North  upon 
Richmond  was  stopped  by  an  equal  number  of 
men  intrenched  at  Manassas  Junction. 

The  advance  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  West- 
ern Virginia  troops,  under  Gen.  McOlcllan, 
through  Western  Virginia  towards  the  Poto- 
mac was  among  the  earliest  military  move- 
ments. The  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  the 
State  troops,  under  the  command  of  officers  in 
the  Confederate  service,  were  repulsed  and 
driven  out.  It  was  in  the  early  poriod  of  these 
operations  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  ad- 
drei^sed  the  following  letter  to  a  commandant 
of  the  State  troops. 

Ricinro!n>,  Va.,  May  25. 1961. 

Dear  Sir:  When  you  get  matters  in  proper  con- 
dition at  Grafton,  take  the  train  some  night,  run  up  to 
Wheeling,  and  seize  and  carry  away  tbe  arms  recently 
sent  to  that  place  by  Cameron,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War,  and  use  tbem  in  arming  such  men 
as  may  rally  to  your  camp.  Recorer  the  State  arms 
also  recently  slized  by  the  malcontents  at  Kingwood. 

It  is  advisable  to  cut  off  telegraphic  communication 
between  Wheeling  and  Washington,  so  that  the  dis- 
affected at  the  former  place  cannot  communicate  with 
their  allies  at  bead-quarters.  Establish  a  perfect  con- 
trol over  the  telesniph,  (if  kept  un,)  so  that  no  des- 
patch can  pass  without  your  knowleage  and  inspection 
Wore  it  is  sent 

If  troops  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  shall  be  at- 
tempted to  be  passed  on  the  railroad,  do  not  hesitate 
to  obstruct  their  passage  bv  all  means  in  your  power, 
even  to  the  destruction  of  the  road  and  bridges. 

Having  confidence  in  your  discretion,  I  am  sure  you 
will  manage  all  things  wisely  and  well. 

Yours,  truly,  JOHN  LETCHER. 

Col.  PoRTERFiBLD,  Qrafton,  Va. 

The  popular  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  sepa- 
lation  was  almost  unanimously  against  it  in 


Western  Virginia,  while  with  equal  unanimity 
Eastern  Virginia  voted  in  favor  of  it.  It  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  vote  in  the  city  of  Richmond  was  2,400 
in  favor  to  24  against  it,  being  less  than  half 
the  vote  (5,400)  polled  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  November  previous. 

As  the  troops  arrived  from  the  South,  Rich- 
mond became  the  general  rendezvous  whence, 
as  soon  as  inspected  and  properly  outfitted  for 
active  duty,  they  were  distributed  wherever 
most  needed.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were,  by  the  5th  of  June,  in  active  servioo 
in  Virginia,  about  fifty  thousand  Confederate 
troops,  namely :  about  eight  thousand  at  or 
near  Manassas  Junction;  about  five  thousand 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Acquia  Creek;  about 
twelve  thousand  at  Norfolk  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  about  five  thousand  at  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg ;  and  ahout  fourteen  thousand  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  Of  this  aggregate,  nearly  all, 
exclusive  of  the  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  were  so 
posted  that  they  could  be  concentrated  by  rail- 
road at  any  point  between  Norfolk  and  Alex- 
andria within  twenty -four  hours.  About  forty 
thousand,  it  was  calculated  at  Richmond,  could 
be  thrown  almost  at  once  upon  the  Unioa 
troops  whenever  they  might  present  them- 
selves along  the  line.  Such  a  movement,  how- 
ever, had  a  certain  degree  of  hazard  connected 
with  it,  as  any  concentration  by  which  they 
withdrew  their  troops  from  the  seaboard,  ex- 
posed them  to  invasion  from  the  fleet. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  State  Conventioa 
again  assembled.  A  resolution  was  offered,  in- 
quiring into  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  whose  seats  were  vacant,  the  causes 
of  their  absence,  their  attitude  towanls  the 
commonwealth,  and  proposing  the  punisluuent 
of  such  by  hanging  or  otherwise.  Various 
resolutions  and  ordiuanoes  relative  to  the  more 
efficient  organization  of  volunteers  and  militia 
companies  thr<»nghout  the  State ;  to  the  more 
speedy  and  efficient  protection  of  the  north- 
western counties,  and  '*  to  the  summary  chas- 
tisement of  the  cowards  and  traitors  who  have 
entered  our  State  for  purposes  of  subjugation," 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
Special  instructions  were  given  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  to  report  the  best  mode  in 
which  it  became  Virginia  to  meet  the  policy 
proclaimed  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Administration,  in  reference  to  the 
slave  property.  A  resolution  placing  the  bonds 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  a  par  with  the 
notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  Virginia,  and  an- 
other authorizing  military  commanders  through- 
out the  State  to  compel  free  negroes  to  labor  . 
on  all  works  of  defence,  were  adopted. 

On  the  24th,  the  ordinance  proposing  to  re- 
pudiate the  payment  of  the  interest  on  State 
bonds,  the  property  of  the  United  Stat<«  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  citizen  thereof,  which 
were  owned  by  the  same  on  the  23d  of  May, 
the  day  on  which  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  ratified,  was  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  McFarland  opposed  the 
ordinance.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  rourse  would  place  Virginia  in  a  suspicious 
and  unenviable  position  before  the  enlightened 
world,  and  maintained  that  plighted  faith 
should  never  be  broken,  however  strong  the 
temptation  might  be.  In  the  course  ot  Mr. 
McFarland^s  remarks  he  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  any  such 
course  had  been  pursued  in  the  North  towards 
the  South,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  North  had 
thus  far  liquidated  their  obligations  with  all 
propriety  and  promptness. 

Mr.  Ambler  asked  the  gentleman  whether  he 
did  not  know  that  the  usurpation  at  Washing- 
ton had  declared  money  to  be  contraband  of 
war,  and  arrested  it  in  its  transmission  from 
the  North  to  the  South? 

Mr.  McFarland  replied  that^  as  far  as  his  in- 
formation extended,  the  usurpation  at  Wash- 
ington may  have  expressed  opinions  of  that 
character,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  official 
act  to  that  effect.  Ee  continued  to  urge  the 
policy  of  retaining  their  ancient  prestige,  and 
coming  up  manfully  to  their  obligations,  allud- 
ing with  especial  emphawis  to  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  North,  where  many  of  their  citi- 
zens owned  valuable  property. 

Mr.  Ambler  made  a  reply  to  the  argument 
of  Mr.  McFarland,  contending  that  it  was  not 
only  just,  but  proper,  for  Virginia  to  keep  out 
of  the  hands  of  her  enemies  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting this  war  upon  her.  lie  referred  to  legal 
authorities  and  to  history  in  support  of  his  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Ilolcombe  made  a  brief  reply,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  ordinance  proposed  was 
inconsistent  with  public  and  constitutional  law, 
and  that  the  precedents  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man related  to  individual  debts,  and  not  to  debts 
in  which  the  honor  of  a  State  was  concerned. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  about  to  make  some  ad- 
ditional remarks,  when  he  gave  way  to  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  ordinance  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  and  the  Convention  then  adjourned. 
On  a  subsequent  day  the  act  was  passed — 
ayes  68,  nays  37,  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
interest  as  above  stated.  The  interest  on  all 
other  bonds,  except  those  payable  in  London, 
was  made  payable  in  currency  or  State  notes 
at  the  State  treasury. 

The  following  delegates  were  chosen  by  th4 
Convention  to  represent  the  State  in  the  South- 
em  Congress,  at  its  adjourned  session  in  Rich- 
mond, on  the  20th  of  July :  R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
John  Tvler,  W.  H.  McFarland,  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
Thomas  8.  B.  Cooke,  W.  0.  Rives,  Robert  E. 
Scott,  James  M.  Mason,  John  W.  Brocken- 
baugh,  Charles  W.  Russell,  Robert  Johnson, 
Walter  Staples,  Walter  Preston.  For  the  State 
at  large,  James  A.  Seddon,  and  W.  B.  Preston. 

The  acceptance  or  holding  of  office  under 
the  Federal  Government  by  any  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  the  1st  day  of  August,  was  declared 
to  be  evidence  of  treason  to  the  State.  The 
privileged    question,  regarding  the   expulsion 


of  certain  members  of  the  Convention,  was 
called  up,  and  the  following  named  members, 
mostly  from  the  western  section  of  the  State, 
were  expelled  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in 
every  instance:  Win.  G.  Brown,  of  Preston 
County ;  James  Burley,  of  Marshall ;  J(»hn  8. 
Burdett,  of  Taylor ;  John  8.  Carlisle,  of  Harri- 
son ;  Ephraim  B.  Hall,  of  Marion ;  Chester  D. 
Hubbard,  of  Ohio ;  Gen.  John  J.  Jackson,  of 
Wood ;  James  E.  MoGrew,  of  Preston ;  George 
McPorter,  of  Hancock;  Chapman  J.  Steuart, 
of  Doddridge ;  Campbell  Tarr,  of  Brooke ;  ana 
Waitman  I.  Willey,  of  Monongalia. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor, 
stating  the  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  rati- 
fying the  secession  ordinance  to  be  :  for  ratifi- 
cation, 126^50 ;  for  rejection,  20,878 ;  majority, 
105,577.  He  therefore  proclaimed  that  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ordained  and 
established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the 
18th  day  of  Februaiy,  1861,  was  now  in  full 
force  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  must  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed." 

The  Governor  stated  that  the  returns  from 
some  of  the  counties  had  not  been  receivtd,  "  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  hostile  force 
in  the  northwestern,  and  of  the  blockade  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  State."  Among  this 
number  were  thirty-four  counties  in  Western 
Virginia.  The  average  mtgority  in  these  coun- 
ties was  as  four  to  one  against  secession.  The 
total  vote  of  the  State  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion was  167,223. 

A  requisition  from  the  Confederate  author- 
ities was  made  upon  the  Governor  at  this  time, 
for  calling  into  immediate  service  the  militia  of 
the  counties  north  of  James  River  and  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  as  well  as  all  the  militia  in  the 
valley  of  the  State,  north  of  James  River.  The 
necessary  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  16th. 
By  another  proclamation  of  sume  date,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  w^^re  exempted  from  the  call : 
operatives  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  woollens ;  millers, 
railroad  employees,  farm  overseers,  bank  offi- 
cers, city  police  officers,  and  telegraph  agents. 
By  another  proclamation  he  prohibited  the 
bills  or  notes  of  the  Merchants'  and*Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Wheeling,  and  the  Northwestern 
Bank,  with  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit 
of  each,  except  the  branch  of  the  Northwestern 
Bank  at  Jefferson ville,  from  being  received  in 
payment  of  any  money  due  to  the  State.  The 
reason  was  that  the  banks  named  had  *'  given 
aid  to  the  enemy." 

The  following  note,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Loudtm  County  militia,  describes 
the  measures  to  which  the  Confederate  troops 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  obtain  supplies : 

\      HSAD-QUARTrRS.  ArMT  OF  POTOMAO,  ) 

Manassas.  July  28,  1661.  f 
Colonel:  Mr.  George  Johnson,  special  agent  of  the 
Qnurtermaster's  Depurtment,  is  sent  to  Loudon 
County  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  wajcons.  teams, 
and  grain  forage  for  the  use  of  this  army.  It  is  ex- 
pect^ that  be  will  have  no  difficulties  wbaU^oeveri 
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that  the  loyal  citizens  of  your  rich  county  will  be  glad 
to  hare  an  opportunity  thus  to  furnish  supplies  for  our 
army,  which  has  so  gloriously  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  Virginia,  and  driven  back 
in  ignominious  flight  the  invaders  of  her  soil.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  aU  classes  of  your  citizens  must  con- 
tribute their  quota ;  therefore,  if  neceasar^r,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  constraint  must  be  employed  with  all  who 
are  forgetful  of  their  obligations. 
By  order  of  Gen.  Beauregard. 

Respectfuliv,  Colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

tHOS.  JORDAN,  A.  A.  Adjl-GeneraL 
To  CoL  A.  T.  M.  Bust, 

Commandant  Militia  Loudon  County. 

•  A  flood  of  paper  money  was  now  issued 
throaghoat  the  seceded  j)ortion  of  the  State. 
Every  bank,  every  town  and  village  corpora- 
tion, even  the  State  itself,  and  private  bankers, 
deloged  the  State  with  currency  in  notes  from 
five  cents  to  one  dollar.  €k>ld  and  silver  were 
eagerly  bought  at  eight  per  cent,  premium  for 
these  notes,  and  carefully  hoarded  away.  In 
North  and  South  Carolina  these  notes  were 
often  printed  on  coarse  brown  paper,  without 
any  pretensions  to  a  bankable  appearance.  Such 
was  the  amount  of  this  species  of  currency 
thrown  upon  the  community  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, that  alarm  was  excited  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  Lynchburff  the  notes  of  numberless  de- 
funct Southern  banks  were  long  imposed  on  the 
ignorant  and  unsuspecting;  and  nnally,  indi- 
vidual notes  of  denominations  of  ten,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five  cents  njade  their  appearance. 
This  **rag  currency"  passed  off  readily  with 
the  ignorant,  and  soldiers  who  were  strangers. 

The  entire  military  strength  of  Virginia  was 
now  required  in  the  field.  In  some  counties,  in 
which  the  militia  refused  to  turn  out,  force  was 
used,  and  if  this  was  ineflfectual,  orders  were 
given  to  treat  those  who  refused  as  deserters, 
or  alien  enemies.  All  between  the  ages  of 
•eighteen  and  forty-five  were  required  to  enlist, 
and  not  such  only  as  a  draft  would  call  into 
tJie  field.  The  extreme  measures  often  used 
were  proof  of  a  degree  of  de^rateness  and  ur- 
gency hardly  to  be  believed. 

For  this  struggle,  so  suddenly  commenced, 
Virginia  had  for  some  time  been  making  such 
preparations  as  her  means  enabled  her,  and  al- 
though she  was  not  so  well  provided  as  the  se* 
cessionists* desired,  still,  she  was  better  pre- 
pared than  most  of  her  Southern  sisters — bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  any  one  of  them.  For  some 
time  anterior  to  the  secession  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  purchase  of  arms  of  different  kinds, 
ammunition,  and  other  necessary  articles,  and 
in  mounting  artillery,  in  anticipation  of  the 
event  which  subsequently  occurred.  A  large 
portion  of  the  ammunition  which  was  used 
during  the  year  was  captured  at  Norfolk, 
and  the  heavy  guns  supplied  to  the  Southern 
States  for  coast,  river,  and  land  defence,  were 
captured  at  the  same  time  with  the  navy  yard. 
All  the  field  artillery  issued  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  much  the 
larger  part  of  it  had  been  in  her  possession 
for  half  a  century.  The  small  arms  were  all 
her  own  exclusive  property,  save  7,500  altered 


percussion   muskets,  fhrnished  by    Governor 
Ellis,  of  North  Carolina. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Confederate  Government,  Vir- 
ginia paid  off  her  troops.  The  report  of  the 
paymaster-general  states  that  at  that  time  he 
had  paid  seventy-eight  companies  of  cavalry, 
fifty-two  companies  of  artillery,  four  hundr^ 
and  two  companies  of  infantry,  one  company 
of  cadets  and  seven  companies  of  mihtia,  while 
there  remained  to  be  paid  ax  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry ;  making  547  com- 
panies of  all  arms,  and  comprising  on  June  80 
41,886  men.  The  precise  numW  of  troops 
which  the  State  had  in  the  field  near  the  close 
of  the  year  was  not  known,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  mustering  oflBcers  at  Norfolk,  Lynch- 
burg, Abingdon,  Staunton,  "Winchester,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  the  Potomac  division,  and  other 
E laces  had  not  made  their  returns.  The  num- 
er  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  by  Governor  Letcher.  There  were 
fifty -nine  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  infantry  battalions  and  com- 
panies not  organized  into  regiments ;  also  eight 
organized  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  number 
of  companies  attached  to  different  commands, 
sufficient  for  three  regiments.  Three  hundred 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  issued,  and 
nearly  all  in  service  in  the  field,  and  one  artil- 
lery regiment  was  organized.  The  expenditures 
of  the  State  for  war  purposes  subsequently  to 
the  17th  of  Aprilj  up  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  military 
operations  of  the  year  took  place  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Virginia.  (For  the  latter,  see 
Virginia,  Western.)  The  term  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia as  here  used,  is  intended  to  include  that 
portion  of  the  State  adjacent  to  the  Potomac 
River,  at  and  below  Harper's  Ferry,  to  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  thence  along  the  shore 
to  Norfolk.  Below  Washington,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, the  skirmisher  which  took  place  were 
chiefly  between  Federal  gunboats  and  batteries 
on  the  shore ;  the  latter  being  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  passage  of  Federal  vessels 
engaged  in  carrying  supplies  to  Washington.  The 
blockade  thus  attempted  was  never  effective. 
During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
when  the  number  of  batteries  was  the  largest, 
many  vessels  came  up  to  Washington,  and  if  was 
seldom  that  one  was  injured.  No  lives  were  lost. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Fortress  Monroe,  noth- 
ing of  special  moment  occurred,  except  the  bat- 
tle at  Great  Bethel,  after  the  trooi>3  were  es- 
tablished in  their  positions.  Newport  News 
was  occupied  by  a  Federal  force,  and  Yorktown 
by  a  considerable  Confederate  force.  The  latter 
position  was  the  proper  landing  point  for  an 
army  destined  to  attack  Richmond.  The  occu- 
pation of  Manassas  by  the  Confederate  army 
was  intended  to  prevent  an  advance  of  Fed- 
eral troops  into  Virginia,  or  rather  to  defend  the 
territory  of  the  State,  and  to  threaten  Washing- 
ton. The  flank  of  this  force  on  the  left  was 
posted  at  Winchester,  to  defend  the  valley  of 
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the  Shenandoah.  The  battle  of  Bull  Rnn  was 
the  most  serious  conflict  between  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  this  part  of  the  State  and  the 
Federal  troops.  (See  Bull  Run.)  It  resulted 
in  no  change  in  tne  military  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia on  either  side.  A  list  of  a  large  number 
of  battles  and  skirmishes  throughout  the  State 
is  appended  below.  They  occurred  chiefly  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ihQ  Potomac  River  above  Washington.  On 
two  occasions  a  Confederate  force  crossed  the 
river  into  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  a  skirmish 
took  place  at  Damestown,  in  which  one  Federal 
and  several  Confederate  troops  were  killed. 
This  was  on  the  1 5th  of  September.  Previously, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  a  small  affair  took  place 
at  Point  of  Rocks,  in  which  seven  Confederate 
prisoners  were  taken.  These  were  the  only  in- 
stances of  the  invasion  by  Confederate  troops 
of  any  State  east  of  the  Allegliany  Mountains, 
which  had  not  joined  the  Confederacy. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  is  thus 
described  by  the  Governor  of  Western  Virginia 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  section, 
near  the  close  of  the  year :  "  I  have  embraced 
aU  the  sources  of  information  in  my  power  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  have  been 
forced  into  the  Confederate  army,  including 
thousands  who  are  at  heart  true  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union.  I  need  not  mention  that 
our  public  improvements,  railroads,  canals, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings  have  been  de- 
stroyed wherever  the  secession  forces  have  had 
control  of  the  country.  Rapine  and  plunder 
have  marked  their  path ;  and  men,  arrogating 
to  themselves  a  superior  civilization,  derived, 
as  they  say,  from  the  existence  of  negro  sla- 
very among  them,  have  abandoned  the  miles  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  made  wa^,  like  savages, 
a  scene  of  indiscriminate  and  useless  destruc- 
tion. A  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  ha^o 
been  sent  further  South  for  security.  All  the 
live  stock  within  the  rebel  lines  have  been 
seized  for  the  use  of  their  army.  Farms  have 
been  stripped  of  horses,  wagons,  fencing,  and 
timber,  and  the  houses  of  the  people  of  blank- 
ets, and  even  clothing — whatever,  in  short,  that 
could  be  made  useful  to  the  soldiers.  The 
property  of  men  known  or  supposed  to  be  true 
to  the  Union  has  been  taken  without  compen- 
sation, and  they  regard  themselves  fortunate  if 
their  lives  are  spared.  The  property  which  is 
pretended  to  be  paid  for  is  paid  for  in  Treasury 
notes  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  bank 
notes  issued  on  the  deposit  of  such  Treasury 
notes.  This  currency,  even  at  Richmond,  is 
already  at  a  discount  of  not  less  than  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  the  papers  there  are  seeking  to  main- 
tain its  credit  by  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
death  or  confiscation  against  merchants  and 
bankers  who  make  any  distinction  between 
such  notes  and  coin.  Yet  this  circulation  is 
really  valueless.  If  the  rebellion  fails  to  sus- 
tain itself,  the  notes  must  go  down  with  it ;  if 
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Aqola  Creek -j 

Anandale 

Bwk  River 

Bairs  Bluff 

Boirs  Cross  Boads. . . 


BeAUngton. 

BorboursviUe 

B**verly 

Bolivar  Helffh is..... 
Boone  Conn  House. 
Blackburn'B  Ford... 

Buckhaotion 

Bunker  Hill 

Bull  Eun 


Camp  Allf'gliany. 
Carnifex  Feny. . . 


ChapmansvUle 
Cheat  Mountain. .... 
Chincoteasne  Inlet . 

Cross  L.'ine 

Dranesville 


Edward's  Feny 

Klkwat^T 

Fallins:  Waters. , 

Fairfiix  Court  Honse 
Fall's  Chnrch 


Ganley*s  Bridge. . 

Grafton 

Great  Bethel 

Great  Falls 


Greenbrier 

Green  River.... 
Guyandotte..... 
Hawks'  Nest. . . . 
Harper's  Ferry. . 


Haynes  villa 

Harrison  villo 

Hampton 

Hunter's  ChapeL.. 
Kanawha  Valley.. 

Lady's  Fork 

Laurel  Hill 

Lewensville 

Lovettsvllle 

Martin^bni^ 

Matthias  Point... 


Middle  Fork  Bridge. 
Now  Market 


Newport  News. 


Occoquan  River. 

PhiUippL 

Patterson  Creek 

0pp.  Point  of  Rocks. , 

gnantico  Creek 
appahannock  River, 

Rich  Mountain 

Romney 


Scarry  Hill.... 
Shorter  Hill... 
Sumnwrsville. . 
Shepardstown. 
Stewart's  Hill.. 
Upton's  HilL... 
Vienna 


Federal 


Datk. 


Webster  Connty... 
West  Court  House. 
Worthington 


May  81 
June  1 
Dec  4 
July  25 
Oct  21 
Aug.  80 
Sept  18 
July  h 
July  12 
July  12 
Oct  16 
Sept  1 
July  18 
July  1 
July  15 
July  21 
Dec  18 
Sept  10 
Sept  25 
Sept  12 
Oct.  C 
Aug.  21 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  20 
June  18 
Sept  11 
July  2 
June  1 
June  28 
Sept  29 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  10 
Aug.  18 
June  10 
July  7 
Sept 
Oct  _ 
Oct  12 
Nov.  10 
Aug.  20 
June  14 
July  4 
July  1 
July  25 
Ang.  8 
Dec  2 
Nov.  10 
Aug.  18 
July   10 

Aug.  8 
July  II 
July  28 
Aug,  6 
July  6 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  12 
July  12 
Dec  22 
July  8 
Nov.  12 
June  8 
June  26 
Aug.  6 
Nov.  14 
Oct  11 
June  24 
July  11 
June  11 
Oct  26 
Sept  24 
Nov.  14 
July  18 
July  28 
Ang.  26 
Sept  14 
"Sept  11 
Nov.  16 
June  17 
Nov.  26 
Dec  8 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  19 
iSept    2 


}■■ 


228 


1011 

107 

80 

9 

121 

4 


15 


84 


6 
85 

I 
13 
10 

MV'I. 


455 


26 


1460 


60 


45 


12 


7 


Confed.  Loss. 


264 


20     40 

10  MV'I. 

1501 
150| 
80 
15,  58 
28  200 
4' 

2691488 

25 

larte 

80 

100 

8 


14 


10 


5 


7 
2 

4 
12 


6 
8 

1 


16 


60o 
4 
40 


5 

SO 
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12 


10 
5 


18 


12 


10 
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12 
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cede  and  declare  herself  free  from  fatare  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States,  &c.,  &c.  To  this 
an  amendment  was  offered,  instructing  the 
committee  to  report  in  effect  that, 

W/isreoi  it  is  plaia  that  it  is  Mr.  LincoIn^s  purpose 
to  pluuffe  the  country  into  a  civil  war  by  a  coercive 
pohcy  which  Virginia  will  resist;  therefore 

Resoloed,  That  the  Legislature  make  the  needAiI  ap- 
propriatioo  of  means,  and  provide  the  necessary  forces 
to  resist  and  repel  every  attempt  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities to  "  hold,  occupy, 'and  possess"  the  property  and 
places  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  se- 
ceded Slates,  or  those  that  may  withdraw,  or  collect 
duties  on  imports  in  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  resolations  were  offered 
opposing  coercive  measures  fbr  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  &c.,  declaring  that  Virginia 
*  would  repel  such  attempts,  &c. ;  and  though, 
while  Virginia  remained  a  member  of  the 
Union,  she  would  assume  no  hostile  attitude  to 
the  General  Government,  she  would  prepare  to 
repel  any  assaults  made  upon  her.  All  the 
members  of  the  Convention  appeared  to  be  op- 
posed to  coercion.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  subiect  reported  that,  in 
their  opinion,  there  had  been  no  movement  of 
armed  men  towards  the  Virginia  forts  by  the 
General  Government,  indicating  any  attempt  at 
attack  or  coercion. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Carlisle  made  a 
speech  against  the  resolntion  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  to  make  a  re- 
port pledging  the  State  to  resist  Mr.  LincoIn^s 
policy  of  coercion,  and  requesting  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  the  needful  preparations  for  that 
purpose.  lie  denounced  it  as  a  treasonable 
measure ;  upheld  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  collect  the  revenues  in  the  seceded  States ; 
was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  pacific  tone 
of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  inaugural;  and  opposed  any 
action  by  which  Virginia  should  place  herself 
in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, lie  believed  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple yet  to  restore  the  Union. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Wysor  offered  an  ordi- 
nance dissolving  the  political  connection  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  for  establishing  a  separate  indepen- 
dence. The  former  part  was  referred.  Mr. 
Brent,  in  a  Union  speech,  opposed  the  policy 
of  secession,  but  at  tne  same  time  opposed  co- 
ercion. He  thought  Mf.  Lincoln^s  inaugural 
unsusceptible  of  a  warlike  construction,  but  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  its  doctrines. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to 
whom  the  principal  business  of  the  Convention 
had  been  referred,  and  whose  action  would  de- 
cide, in  a  measure,  the  character  of  all  their 
proceedings,  submitted  several  reports  on  the 
10th.  The  report  of  the  mmority  consisted  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  summarily 
as  follows : 

The  first  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  St  ate  rights. 

The  second  declared  any  interference  of  sla- 
'very  by  the  Federal  or  other  authorities,  or 
by  the  people,  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
offensive,  and  dangerous. 


The  third  condemned  the  formation  of  geo* 
graphicfd  or  sectional  parties. 

The  fourth  demanded  a  fair  partition  of  the 
Territories,  and  equal  protection  therein. 

The  fifth  declared  that  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  as  now  existed,  and 
when  no  symptoms  of  domestic  insurrection 
appeared,  it  was  impolitic  and  offensive  to  ac- 
cumulate within  the  limits  of  a  State  interested 
in  irritating  pending  questions  of  the  deepest 
importance  an  unusual  amount  of  troops,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  &c. 

The  sixth  indulged  in  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  union  and  fraternal  feelings. 

The  seventh  recommended  a  repeal  of  un- 
friendly and  unconstitutional  legislation,  and 
proper  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  eighth  conceded  the  right  of  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  for  just  causes. 

The  ninth  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  disclaiming  the  power,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  recognize  a  withdrawal. 

The  tenth,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  question  of  power,  desired  tp  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  the  powers  necessary 
to  deal  peaceably  with  the  questions  involved, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  recognize  separate  and 
combined  seceding  States,  to  make  treaties,  and 
to  pass  any  laws  such  separation  may  make  ne- 
cessary. 

The  eleventh  recommended  the  people  of  the 
sister  States  to  respond,  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, to  the  foregoing  positions,  and  to  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  a  consultation  intended  to  be  held  afterwards ; 
and  in  the  event  that  Virginia  failed  to  obtain 
satisfactory  responses  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  she  would  feel  compelled  to  resume  her 
sovereign  powers  and  throw  herself  upon  her 
reserv^  rights. 

The  twelfth  made  it  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion that  a  pacific  policy  be  adopted  towards 
the  seceded  States,  and  that  no  attempt  be 
made  to  reenforce  or  recapture  the  forts,  or 
exact  payment  of  imposts  upon  commerce,  or 
any  measure  calculated  to  provoke  hostilities. 

The  thirteenth  affirmed  that  Virginia  would 
regard  any  hostile  action  on  either  side  as  liurt- 
f ul  and  unfriendly,  and  as  leaving  Virginia  free 
to  determine  as  to  her  future  policy. 

The  fourteenth  recommenaed  a  conference 
of  the  Border  States  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
on  the  last  Monday  of  May. 

,The  foregoing  report  did  not  fully  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Union  members,  because  it  ap- 
parently recognized  tbe  right  of  secession. 

Mr.  Wise  submitted  the  minority  report, 
giving  a  list  of  demands,  and  requesting  the 
States  to  give  their  answers  by  October,  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  every  step  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  peace ;  that  neither  the  General 
Government  nor  the  seceded  States  should 
commence  hostilities ;  and  that  the  Government 
should  retain  only  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
in  the  forts,  &c.,  to  preserve  and  guard  the 
public  property  therein. 
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Mr.  Harvie  snbmitted  a  minority  report,  with 
three  signatures,  for  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
of  secession. 

Mr.  Barbour,  of  Culpepper,  submitted  another 
minority  report,  to  the  effect  that  the  GJovem- 
ment  must  immediately  adopt  measures  to 
afford  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  full 
constitutional  assurances  of  their  s^ety  in  con- 
tinuing a  further  association  with  them  under 
the  common  Government ;  also,  recommending 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  Mont- 
gomery to  confer  with  the  Confederate  author- 
ities. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, submitted  a  report,  endorsing  the  Peace 
Conference  propositions ;  recommending  a  Bor- 
der State  convention  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky ; 
opposing  coercion  ;  favoring  the  removal  of  all 
causes  of  the  present  complaints,  and  charging 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  the  politi- 
cians. 

Mr.  "Wickham  presented  another  minority 
report,  opposing  coercion ;  proposing  a  Border 
State  conference  at  Frankfort;  and  favoring 
the  peace  propositions  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
adjustment. 

A  resolution,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  to  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  "for  his  recent  able,  zealous,  and 
patriotic  efforts  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
justment of  our  national  difficulties,"  passed 
by  a  vote  of  ayes  107,  noes  16.  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  had  returned  from  the  Peace  Conference, 
was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  tbe  peace  prop- 
ositions. He  desired  Virginia  to  put  forth  an 
ultimatum,  demanding  full  and  ample  security 
as  the  only  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
Union.  Ho  thought  such  security,  if  guaran- 
teed, mi<jht  ultimately  bring  back  the  cotton 
States.    Virginia  could  not  exist  without  them. 

On  the  25th  the  Convention  refused,  ayes  4, 
noes  116,  to  strike  out  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  and 
substitute  the  report  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

On  the  28th  the  first  and  second  resolutions 
of  the  report,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  11  all  of  Wetzel,  offered  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederated  States  as  a  substitute  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. The  m^ority  accepted  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  test  vote  on  the  proposition,  and  the 
minority  (the  friends  of  secession)  vainly  sought 
to  withdraw  it.  A  vote,  after  considerable  par- 
liamentary manoeuvring,  was  forced,  and  the 
proposition  substituting  the  Constitution  was 
rejected — yeas  none,  nays  78. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Convention  proceed- 
ed to  vote  on  the  other  resolutions  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

The  third  resolution,  which  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  geographical  or  sectional  parties  in 
respect  to  Federal  politics,  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  taken  up,  and,  on 
motion,  was  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"  the  several  States,"  in  lieu  of  the  words  "  the 


United  States,"  making  it  declare  that  the  Ter^ 
ritories  constitute  a  trust  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  &c.  This  was  agreed  to— 
yeas  68,  nays  66.  Mr.  Morton  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  namely,  "  If 
equal  admission  of  slave  and  free  labor  into  any 
Territory  excites  an  unfriendly  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  a  fair  partition  of  the 
Territories  ought  to  be  made,  and  each  system 
protected  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
laws  necessary  to  its  proper  development." 
This  was  lost— yeas  88,  nays  91.  The  fourth 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  coming  up,  Mr.  Flournoy 
moved  to  amend  it  by  strikmg  out  the  words 
"  and  to  aid  in  suppressing  domestic  insurrec- 
tion "  thus  making  the  declaration  simply  that 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  forts,  &c.,  is  to  protect 
the  country  against  a  foreign  force.  This  was 
agreed  to — 68  against  61. 

The  sixth  resolution  being  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Harvie  moved  to  strike  out  tbe  whole 
of  it,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Hetolvfd,  That  an  ordinance  of  secession,  resuming 
the  powers  delegated  by  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
submitting  the  same  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  com- 
monwealtn  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  polls  in  the 
S|>rine  elections  in  May  next,  should  be  adopted  by 
this  CoQTention. 

Several  motions  that  the  Convention  adjourn 
were  voted  down.  Mr.  Harvie's  substitute  was 
then  rejected — yeas  46,  nays  89.  It  was  not 
strictly  a  test  vote. 

On  the  sixth  resolution  Mr.  Wise  moved  to 
strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  a  substitute 
contemplating  resistance  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
South,  indulgmg  a  desire  for  an  adjustment,  and 
that  Virginia  should  not  offer  or  adopt  any 
terms  of  adjustment  which  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  seceded  States,  and  restore 
them  to  the  Union.  The  Convention,  by  a  vote 
of  57  ayeS  and  88  noes,  refused  this  substitute. 
Mr.  Wise  then  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the 
last  clause  of  the  foregoing  substitute,  which 
was  rejected — 64  to  74.  The  resolution  was  then 
adopted  as  amended.  The  seventh,  with  slight 
amendments,  was  also  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  referred  to  the  eighth 
resolution,  recognizing  the  right  of  secession 
for  jtist  causes.  Mr.  Carlisle  moved  to  strike  it 
out,  and  insert  a  substitute  embodying  President 
Madison's  language,  justifying  secession  only  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  every  constitutional 
resort.  The  Convention  rejected  the  motion — 
yeas  22,  nays  114.  Other  amendments  were 
proposed  and  rejected.  The  eighth  resolution 
was  then  adopted,  after  striking  out  the  words 
"  they  concede." 

On  the  ninth  resolution  Mr.  Bouldin  moved 
to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  a  substitute 
embodying  a  declaration  that  the  independence 
of  the  seceded  S^^ates  ought  to  be  acknowledged  . 
without  further  delay,  and  such  laws  passed  as 
a  separation  may  make  proper.    The  amend- 
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to  govern.  But  notwitbsttnding  this  right,  thus  exer- 
cised, has  been  regarded  by  the  people  of  all  sections 
of  the  Uuited  States  as  undoubted  and  sacred,  jet  the 
Government  at  Washington  novr  utterly  denies  it,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power  is  endeavoring  to 
coerce  our  people  to  abject  suomission  to  their  author- 
itjf.  Virginia  has  asserted  her  independence.  She 
will  maintain  it  at  every  hazard.  She  is  sustained  by 
the  power  of  ten  of  her  sister  Southern  States,  ready 
and  willing  to  uphold  her  cause.  Can  any  true  Vir- 
ginian refuse  to  render  assistance?  Men  of  the  north- 
west, I  appeal  to  you,  by  all  the  considerations  which 
have  drawn  us  together  as  one  peoj>le  heretofore,  to 
rally  to  the  standard  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  all  the 
sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  by  the  intermixtures  of 
the  blood  of  East  and  West,  by  common  paternity,  bv 
friendships  hallowed  by  a  thousand  cherished  recol- 
lections and  memories  of  the  past,  by  the  relics  of 
the  great  men  of  other  days,  come  to  Virginia's  ban- 
ner, and  drive  the  invader  from  your  soil.  There  may 
be  traitors  in  the  midst  of  you,  who,  for  selfish  ends, 
have  turned  against  their  mother,  and  would  permit 
her  to  be  ignominiously  oppressed  and  degradeo.  But 
I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  that  a  majority  of  you  are 
not  true  sons,  who  will  not  give  your  blood  and  your 
treasure  for  Virginia's  defence. 

I  have  sent  for  your  protection  such  troops  as  the 
emergency  enabled  me  to  collect,  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent commander.  I  have  ordered  a  large  force  to  go 
to  your  aid,  but  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
your  own  strong  arms  to  rescue  your  firesides  and  al- 
tars from  the  pollution  of  a  reckless  and  ruthless  ene- 
my. The  State  is  invaded  at  several  points,  but  ample 
forces  have  been  collected  to  defend  her. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  amonz  you  that  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  enioved  an  exemption 
from  taxation  to  your  prejudice.  The  State,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  60,000,  Lis  put  the  two  sections  on  an  equal* 
ity  iu  this  respect.  By  a  display  of  magnanimity  in 
the  vote  just  given,  the  East  has,  by  a  large  majority, 
consented  to  relinquish  this  exemption,  and  is  ready 
to  share  withyou  all  the  burdens  of  Government,  and 
to  meet  all  Virginia's  liabilities.  They  come  now  to 
aid  you  as  you  came  in  former  days  to  aid  them.  The 
men  of  the  Southern  Confederate  States  glory  in 
coming  to  your  rescue.  Let  one  heart,  one  mind, 
one  energy,  one  power,  nerve  every  patriot  to  arm 
in  a  common  cause.  The  heart  that  will  not  beat  in 
unison  with  Virginia  now  is  a  traitor's  heart;  the 
arm  that  will  not  strike  home  in  her  cause  now  is 
palsied  by  common  fear. 

The  troops  are  posted  at  Huttonsville.  Gome  with 
your  own  good  weapons  and  meet  them  as  brothers ! 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
[l.  s.]  Commonwealth,  this  14th  day  of  June,  1861, 
and  iu  the  86th  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  Governor :  JOHN  LETCnER. 

Gko.  W.  Mumford,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Commanding  General,  McClellan,  of  this 
Department,  issned  a  proclamation  in  which  ho 
thus  states  the  position  of  military  affairs : 
To  (h€  InhahUanU  qf  WesUrn  Virginia  : 

The  array  of  this  Department,  headed  by  Virginia 
troops,  is  rapidly  occupying  all  Western  Virginia. 
This  is  done  in  cooperation  with  and  in  support  of 
such  civil  authorities  of  the  State  as  are  faithnil  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  proc- 
lamation issued  by  me,  under  date  of  May  26,  1S61, 
will  be  strictly  maintained.  Your  houses,  families, 
property,  and  all  your  rights  will  be  religiously  re- 
spected. We  are  enemies  to  none  but  armed  rehelst 
and  those  voluntarily  giving  them  aid.  All  officers  of 
this  army  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  in  repressing  disorder  and  pun- 
ishing aggression  by  those  under  their  command. 

The  Legislature  of  Western  Virginia  organ- 
ized at  Wheeling  on  July  2.  Gov.  Pierpout 
delivered  a  Message,  stating  the  circamstances 


under  which  that  body  was  convened,  and  re- 
commended the  passage  of  such  acts  and  appro- 
priations as  were  necessary  for  the  newly  or- 
ganized government 

John  S.  Carlisle  and  Waitman  T.  Willey 
were  chosen  United  States  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  to  occupy  the  seats  vacated 
by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter.  {See  CoxqeesSi 
U.S.) 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House,  in- 
structing the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  vote  the  necessary 
appropriations  of  men  and  money  for  a  vig<irouB 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  oppose  all  com- 
promise; $27,000  in  specie,  belonging  to  the 
State  and  deposited  in  the  Exchange  Hank  at 
Weston,  were  seized  and  brought  to  Wheeling. 

A  stay  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature, 
and  an  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  organize 
a  patrol  in  such  counties  as  may  need  it;  and 
about  $200,000  were  appropriated  for  carrying 
on  the  Government.  A  similar  sum  was  also 
appropriated  for  military  purposes. 

The  question  of  a  division  of  the  State  was 
debated  at  some  length,  in  the  Senate,  upon  a 
report  in  its  favor  by  a  committee,  but  was 
voted  down  by  20  to  17.  The  agitation  of  the 
subject  was  considered  premature. 

Measures  were  also  proposed  for  a  thorough 
military  organization  of  the  north-west.  The 
thirty-nine  counties  of  Virginia  lying  west  of 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  which  was  about 
87^  20'  N.  latitude,  were  those  which  formed  the 
organization  known  as  Western  Virginia.  They 
were,  with  their  population,  as  follows : 
Logan  County 4,838  '  Barbour 8,959 


Wyoming 2,865 

Raleigh 8,367 

Favette 5,997 

Nicholas 4,626 

Webster. 1,555 

Randolph 4,990 

Tucker 1,428 

Preston 13,812 

Monongalia 18,048 

Marion 12,721 

Taylor 7,463 

Jackson 8,306 

Roanoke. 8,048 

Calhoun 2,502 

Wirt 8,751 

Gilmer 8,759 

Ritchie 6,847 

Ohio 22,422 

Brooke 5,494 

Total  population 281,786 

The  whole  population  of  Virginia  in  1861 
was  1,698,199,  mcluding  495,826  slaves,  leaving 
a  white  population  of  1,097,878.  Not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  slaves  were 
in  the  counties  included  above,  so  that,  in  losing 
this  population  of  281,786,  Virginia  would  lose 
about  one-fourth  of  her  white  inhabitants.  The 
territory  of  the  Kanawha,  as  it  was  proposed  to 
call  it,  including  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  nnd  the  fertile  region  along  the  Ohio,  is 
as  fine  as  nny  in  the  State,  and  in  the  decade 
between  1850  and  1860  the  population  increased 


Upshur 7,292 

Harrison 13,790 

Lewis 7,999 

Braxton 4,992 

Clay 1,787 

Kanawha 14,575 

Boone 4,840 

Wayne 6,747 

Cabel 8,020 

Putnam 0,301 

Mason 9,185 

Wood 11,046 

Pleasants 2.945 

Tyler 6,517 

Doddridge 5,203 

WeUel 6,708 

Marshall, 13,001 

Hancock. 4,445 
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there  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  proposition  to  erect  this  portion  of 
V  irginla  into  a  new  State  created  considerable 
discussion.  The  views  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  (Bates,)  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  plans  of  the  Government  rel- 
ative to  the  seceded  States,  were  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  Western  Virginia:  "The  formation  of  a 
new  State  out  of  Western  Virginia  is  an  origi- 
nal, independent  act  of  revolution.  I  do  not 
deny  the  power  of  revolution— (I  do  not  call  it 
right,  for  it  is  never  prescribed;  it  exists  in 
force  only,  and  has  and  can  have  no  law  but 
the  will  of  the  revolutionists.)  Any  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  involves  a  plain  breach  of  both 
the  ConstitQtions— of  Virginia  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. And  hence  it  is  pkin  that  you  cannot 
take  such  course  without  weakening,  if  not  de- 
stroying, your  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  General  Government,  and  with- 
ont  disconcerting  the  plan  alremly  adopted 
both  by  Virginia  and  the  General  Government 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  revolted  States  and 
the  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

**  That  plan  I  understand  to  be  this :  When  a 
State,  by  its  perverted  functionaries,  has  de- 
clared itself  out  of  the  Union,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  sound  and  loyal  elements  of 
tho  State,  all  who  own  allegiance  to  and  claim 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  a  State 
government  as  nearlv  as  may  be  upon  the 
former  model,  and  claiming  to  be  the  very 
State  which  has  been  in  part  overthrown  by 
the  successful  rebeUion.  In  this  way  we  es- 
tablish a  constitutional  nucleus  around  which 
all  the  shattered  elements  of  the  commonwealth 
may  meet  and  combine,  and  thus  restore  the  old 
State  in  its  original  integrity. 

"  This,  I  verily  thought,  was  the  plan  adopted 
at  Whetling,  and  recognized  and  acted  upon  by 
the  General  Government  here.  Your  Conven- 
tion annulled  the  revolutionary  proceedings  at 
Richmond,  both  in  the  Convention  and  the 
General  Assembly,  and  your  new  Governor 
formally  demanded  of  the  President  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tho  constitutional  guarantee  in  favor 
of  Virginia — Virginia  as  known  to  our  fathers 
and  to  us.  The  President  admitted  the  obliga- 
tion, and  promised  his  best  efforts  to  fulfil  it 
Afad  the  Senate  admitted  your  Senators,  not  as 
representing  a  new  and  nameless  State,  now 
for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  dur  history,  but  as 
representing  *  the  good  old  commonwealth.' 

"  Must  all  this  be  undone,  and  a  new  and 
hazardous  experiment  be  ventured  upon  at  the 
moment  when  dangers  and  difficulties  are 
thickening  around  us?  I  hope  not;  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation  and  the  State  I  hope  not  I 
had  rejoiced  in  the  movement  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia as  a  legal,  constitutional,  and  safe  refuge 
from  revolution  and  anarchy — as  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  tho  restoration 
of  all  the  revolted  States. 

"  I  have  not  time  now  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  its  various  bearings.    What  I  have  written 


is  written  with  a  running  pen  and  will  need 
your  charitable  criticism." 

The  Convention  in  session  at  this  time  passed 
an  ordinance  creating  a  State.  This  was  to  be 
approved  by  the  people  at  an  election  on  the 
24th  of  October.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  annexation  to  the  State  of  any  adioining 
counties  which  might  desire  it.  This  ordinance 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred to  one.  It  was  proposed  to  call  the  new 
State,  Kanawha.  Its  population  would  be 
ab<»ut  282,000. 

Pubhc  affairs,  however,  remained  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  originally  placed. 
The  new  organization  was  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  old  commonwealth.  On  the  2d 
of  December,  the  Legislature  again  assembled. 
The  Governor  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
stay  law,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  secessionists.  lie  congratulated  the  people 
that  they  had  contributed  their  full  quota  to  the 
army  of  the  Unit%d  States,  which  was  about 
6,000  men.  He  added :  "  We  have  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  Western  Virginia  would  soon 
be  overrun  and  subjugated  by  the  Confederate 
armies,  our  property  confiscated  and  ourselves 
driven  from  our  homes  or  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.  Wise,  Floyd  and  Lee 
were  in  their  turn  to  accomplish  this  work. 
They  have  attempted  it,  and  have  owed  their 
own  safety  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  retreated  before  our  forces." 

After  the  proclamation  calling  for  troops  by 
President  Lincoln,  military  operations  assumed 
great  activity  in  the  bordering  State  of  Ohio. 
General  George  B.  McClellan  was  invited  from 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  by  tho  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  State. 
Under  his  directions  the  volunteers  were  or- 

finized,  and  preparations  for  a  campaign  made, 
arly  in  May,  the  forces  were  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  two  or  three  regiments  organ- 
ized in  Western  Virginia,  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  Confederate  troops.  The  occupation  of 
Western  Virginia,  which  had  voted  against  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  its  control,  was 
early  an  object  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. To  oppose  them.  General  McClellan 
pushed  forward,  under  the  orders  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

To  the  Union  Men  of  WiUtrn  Virginia  ; 

ViRGixiANS:  Tlie  (General  Government  has  long 
enough  endured  the  machinations  of  a  few  fuctious 
rebels  in  your  midst.  Armed  traitors  have  in  vain 
endeavored  to  deter  you  from  expressing  your  loyally 
at  the  polls.  Having  failed  in  this  infamous  attempt, 
to  deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your  dearest  rights, 
they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
thus  force  you  to  yield  to  their  schemes  and  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  traitorous  conspiracy  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  are  des'troy- 
iug  the  projMBrty  of  citizens  of  your  State  and  ruining 
your  magnificent  railways. 

Th«  General  Government  has  heretofore  carefully 
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abstained  iVoin  sending  troops  across  the  Ohio,  or  even 
from  posting  them  along  its  banks,  although  frequently 
urgea  by  many  of  jrour  prominent  citizens  to  do  so. 
It  determined  to  wait  the  result  of  the  Sute  election, 
desirous  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  say  that  the 
slightest  eCTort  bad  been  made  from  this  side  to  influ- 
ence the  free  expression  of  your  opinions,  although 
the  many  agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  yon  by  the 
rebels  were  well  known.  You  have  now  shown,  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  are  true  and  loyal 
to  that  beneficent  Ooremmeat  under  which  we  and 
our  fathers  lived  so  long. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  the 
traitors  commenced  their  work  of  destruction.  The 
General  Government  cannot  close  its  ears  to  the  de- 
mand you  have  made  for  assistance.  I  have  ordered 
troops  to  cross  the  river.  They  come  as  your  friends 
and  brothers — as  enemies  only  to  armed  rebels,  who 
are  preying  upon  you ;  your  homes,  your  families,  and 
your  property  are  safe  under  our  protection.  All  your 
riffhts  shall  be  religiously  respected,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  by  the  traitors  to  induce  you  to 
believe  our  advent  among  you  will  be  signalized  by 
an  interference  with  your  slaves.  Undersund  one 
thing  clearly :  not  only  will  we  abstain  iVom  all  such 
interference,  but  we  will,  on  tlie  contrary,  with  an 
iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their 
part.  Now  that  we  are  in  your  midst,  I  call  upon  you 
to  fly  to  arms  and  support  the  General  Government ; 
sever  the  connection  that  binds  you  to  traitors ;  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  the  faith  and  loyalty  so  long 
boasted  by  the  Old  Dominion  are  still  preserved  in 
"Western  Virginia,  and  that  you  remain  true  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  O.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

On  the  same  day  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  his  troops : 

SoLDiRRS :  Ton  are  ordered  to  cross  the  fh>ntier  and 
enter  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Your  mission  is  to  re* 
store  peace  and  confidence,  to  protect  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  and  secure  our  brethren  from  the  grasp  of 
armed  traitors.  I  place  under  the  safcflruard  of  your 
honor  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Virginians.  I 
know  you  will  respect  their  feeling  and  all  their 
rights,  and  preserve  the  strictest  discipline.  Remem- 
ber, each  one  of  you  holds  in  his  keeping  the  honor 
of  Ohio  and  of  the  Union.  If  you  are  called  upon  to 
overcome  armed  opposition,  I  know  your  courage  is 
equal  to  the  task.  Kemember,  that  your  only  foes  are 
armed  traitors,  and  show  mercy  even  to  them  when 
in  your  power,  for  many  of  them  are  miszuided. 
When,  nnder  your  protection,  the  loyal  men  of  West- 
em  Virginia  shall  have  been  enabled  to  organize  and 
form  until  they  can  protect  themselves,  j^ou  can  return 
to  your  homes  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having 
preserved  a  gallant  people  from  destruction. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

The  instructions  to  General  McClellan  were 
to  cross  the  Ohio,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  Western  Virginia  under  Colonel  Kel- 
ley,  to  drive  out  the  Confederate  force,  and 
advance  on  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  May,  orders  were  given  to  Colonel  Kel- 
ley  at  Wheeling,  to  march  on  Grafton,  which  he 
proceeded  to  execute  early  the  next  morning 
with  the  First  Virginia  Volunteers.  He  was  fol- 
•lowed  on  the  same  day  by  the  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Irvine,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Bellair,  Ohio.  These  forces  advanced  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Steadman, 
crossed  the  Ohio  at  Marietta,  and  occupied 
Parkersburg.     These,  advancing  on  the  rail- 


road, were  welcomed  by  crowds  at  every 
station.  On  the  same  night,  a  Confederate 
force  of  1,500  men  evacuated  Grafton,  and 
that  place  was  occupied,  on  the  29th,  by  the 
Virginia  and  Ohio  Volunteers.  Here  tbej  were 
joined  by  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana. 
The  Confederate  force,  in  the  mean  time,  Lad 
retired  to  Philippi,  where  they  prepared  to 
make  a  stand  with  considerable  strength. 
Philippi  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Grafton, 
and  General  McClellan  determined  to  surprise 
the  Confederate  force.  On  the  night  of  June 
2,  two  divisions  moved  forward  for  this  pur- 
pose. (See  Pbiuppi.)  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete, and  the  Confederate  force,  under  Colonel 
G.  A.  Porterfield,  was  forced  to  retire,  aban- 
doning a  large  amount  of  stores  and  arms,  with 
a  loss  of  fineen  killed.  Owing  to  the  storm 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  first  divis- 
ion, under  Colonel  Kelley,  was  unable  to  arrive 
in  the  rear  of  Uie  Confederate  force  soon  enough 
to  cut  off  its  retreat.  This  force  retired  to 
Laurel  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverly,  where  the 
enemy  was  concentrated  in  a  strongly  fortified 
position,  which  not  only  commanded  the  road 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  whence  the 
Confederate  supplies  were  obtained,  but  from 
which  an  attack  upon  the  Federal  forces  was 
c6n8tantly  threatened.  Laurel  Hill  is  on  the 
western  slope  of  a  range  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  runs  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  which  is  impassable  for  an  army  ex- 
cept at  certain  points.  The  Confederate  en- 
campment was  on  a  slope  which  declined  grad- 
ually to  the  valley,  and  was  strongly  fortified 
in  front,  below  which  passed  the  only  road  to 
southern  Virginia.  The  plan  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, by  the  appearance  of  a  direct  attack,  while 
a  strong  force  marched  round  to  his  rear  to 
take  possession  of  the  road  by  which  his  supplies 
came.  The  enemy  must  then  either  come  out 
of  his  intrenchments  and  fight,  or  starve.  Tak- 
ing the  main  body  of  his  army,  composing  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  General  McClellan 
moved  to  Clarksburg,  and  thence  to  Buek- 
hannou,  on  the  west  of  Laurel  Hill.  Previously 
however,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  ordered 
Generd  Morris  to  march  upon  Laurel  Dill, 
to  occupy  the  enemy.  Taking  with  him 
the  Ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Milroy,  the  Four- 
teenth Ohio,  the  First  Virginia,  the  Cleveland 
Artillery,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Indiana, 
and  the  Sixth  Ohio,  in  the  order  named  and 
making  a  force  of  about  4,000  men,  he  left 
early  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Bealington 
in  front  of  the  enemy  at  eight  o'clock,  with  his 
right,  having  flanking  parties  on  each  side,  and 
two  companies  of  skirmishers  ahead.  The 
Confederate  pickets  fired  and  retreated.  A 
slight  skirmish  ensued  with  a  party  of  the  ene- 
my in  a  wood  beyond  the  town,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Confederate  camp,  which  the 
Federal  force  had  occupied.  On  the  8th,  a 
brisk  skirmishing  was  kept  up  all  the  afternoon 
with  the  Confeaerates,  and  some  were  killed 
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on  both  sides.  On  tbe  9th,  the  Bkirroishing 
"was  renewed,  and  every  outlet  of  the  Confed- 
erate cainp  was  watched  except  that  back  to 
Beverly,  where  General  McClellan  was  soon  ex- 
pected to  be.  Thus  the  enemy  was  held  in 
check  on  the  north  and  occupied,  while  General 
McClellan  whs  attempting  to  get  in  his  rear. 
Meantime,  as  General  McClellan  reached  Buck- 
hannon,  he  found  that  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
was  strongly  forti6ed  at  a  position  called  Rich 
Mountain,  which  was  defended  by  one  to  two 
thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Pegram.  He 
now  formed  the  plan  of  capturing  this  entire 
force.  For  this  purpose.  General  Rosecrans 
w^ith  about  three  thousand  men  was  sent  to 
attack  his  rear,  while  General  McClellan  him- 
self made  a  direct  attack  in  front.  General 
Rosecrans  with  the  Eighth,  Tenth,  Thirteenth 
Indiana,  and  Nineteenth  Ohio,  therefore  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  11th,  along  the  line  of  hills  south- 
east of  the  enemy's  intrenched  camp  on  the 
Beverly  road,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  east 
side,  while  General  McClellan  made  it  on  the 
west  side,  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  General 
Rosecrans.  A  courier,  who  mistook  tlie  road 
through  the  enemy's  camp  for  the  route  of  the 
troops,  gave  the  enemy  intelligence  of  the 
movement.  Their  position  was  about  two 
miles  west  from  Beverly,  which  is  on  the  east 
side  of  what  is  called  Rich  Mountain,  a  gap  in 
the  Laurel  Ilill  range,  through  which  the 
southern  road  passes.  General  Rosecrans  ar- 
rived In  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  four  o'clock, 
and  meeting  a  small  force,  immediately  began 
the  attack,  to  which  they  made  a  vigorous  re* 
sistance,  but  were  unable  to  withstand  it.  The 
effect  was  to  alarm  Colonel  Pegram,  and  upon 
finding  out  his  exposed  position  he  silently 
moved  off  with  his  main  body,  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  join  the  camp  at  Laurel 
Hill.  Meanwhile  General  McClellan  was  in 
position  with  his  whole  force  during  the  after- 
noon ready  to  make  an  assault,  but  heard  noth-  . 
ing  from  the  other  column  except  distant  firing. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  was  about  proceed- 
ing to  plant  cannon  upon  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  portion  of  the  Confederate  camp,  and 
preparing  to  attack  the  whole  next  in  front, 
when  ic  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  his  position  during  the  night,  moving 
towards  Laurel  Hill,  leaving  only  a  few  men 
in  charge  of  the  sick,  cannon,  and  camp  equi- 
page and  transportation. 

The  following  despatch  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan thus  annoimced  these  movements : 

KiCH  MoFXTAiw,  Va.,  9  a.  m..  July  12. 
Col.  E,  D.  Toivnsendj  dssisiani- Adjutant  General: 

"We  are  in  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  works  up 
to  a  point  in  siffht  of  Berorly.  We  have  taken  all  his 
guns ;  a  very  larffc  amount  of  wagons,  tents,  Ac. ; 
every  thing  he  had ;  and  also  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners, many  of  whom  are  wounded,  and  amon^  wnom 
are  several  officers.  They  lost  many  killed.  We  have 
lost  in  ail,  perhaps  twenty  killed  and  forty  wounded, 
of  whom  all  but  two  or  three  were  in  the  column  under 
Col.  Rosecrans,  which  turned  the  position.  The  mass 
of  the  enemy  escaped  through  the  woods  entirely  dis- 


organized.   Among  the  prisoners  is  Dr.  Taylor,  for- 
merly of  the  army.    CoL  Pegram  was  in  command. 

Col.  Rosecrans*  column  left  camp  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  marched  some  eight  miles  through  the  mouu- 
tains,  reaching  the  tumpuce  some  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  defeated  an  advanced 
force,  and  took  a  couple  of  guns.  I  had  a  position 
ready  for  twefve  guns  near  the  main  camp,  and  as  the 
guns  were  moving  up  I  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
Dad  retreated.  I  am  now  pushing  on  to  Beverly— a 
part  of  Colonel  Rosecrans'  troops  being  now  within 
three  miles  of  that  place.  Our  success  is  complete 
and  almost  bloodless.  I  doubt  whether  Wise  and 
Johnston  will  unite  and  overpower  me.  The  behavior 
of  our  troops  in  action  ana  towards  prisoners  was 
admirable.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

M^jor^eneral  Commanding. 

By  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Pegram,  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  force  at  Laurel  Hill  was 
entirely  exposed.  On  the  11  th.  General  Gar- 
nett  first  learned  that  General  McClellan  was 
in  his  rear.  He  immediately  evacuated  his 
camp,  and  retired  hefore  General  Morris, 
hoping  to  reach  Beverly  in  advance  of  General 
McClellan,  and  thus  he  able  to  withdraw  his 
forces  by  the  road  to  southern  Virginia.  Upon 
arriving  within  three  miles  of  Beverly,  the 
fugitives  of  Colonel  Pegram's  force  were  met, 
and  finding  escape  impossible  by  that  route, 
General  Gamett  returned  towards  Laurel  Dill, 
and  took  the  road  branching  off  to  the  north- 
east towards  St.  George,  in  Tucker  County.  H  is 
aim  was  now  to  press  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains down  the  Cheat  River,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  some  practicable  path  across  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  following 
despatch  of  General  McClellan  describes  the 
precise  state  of  affairs  at  this  time : 

Bbveelv,  Va.,  July  la,  1861. 
To  CW.  £.  D.  TownsMd: 

The  success  of  to-day  is  all  that  I  conid  desire.  We 
captured  six  brass  cannon,  of  which  one  was  rifled; 
all  their  camp  equipage  and  transportation,  even  to 
their  cups.  The  number  of  tents  will  probably  reach 
two  hundred,  and  more  than  sixty  wagons.  Their 
killed  and  wounded  will  fully  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  filly.  We  have  at  least  one  hundred  prisoners, 
and  more  coming  in  constantly.  I  know  already  of 
ten  officers  killed  and  prisoners.  Their  retreat  is  com- 
plete. We  occupied  Beverly  by  a  rapid  march.  Gar- 
nett  abandoned  nis  camp  early  this  morning,  leavine 
his  camp  equipage.  He  came  within  a  few  miles  of 
Beverly,  but  our  rapid  march  turned  him  back  in  great 
confusion,  and  be  is  now  retreatinf^  on  the  road  to  St. 
George.  I  have  ordered  Gen.  Moms  to  follow  him  up 
closely.  I  have  telegraphed  for  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  at  Cumberland  to  join  Gen.  Hill  at 
Rowlesburg.  The  General  is  concentrating  all  his 
troops  at  Rowlesburg,  to  cut  off  Garnett's  retreat,  if 
possible,  to  St.  George.  I  may  say  we  have  driven 
out  some  ten  thousand  troops,  strongly  intrenched, 
with  the  loss  of  eleven  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 
Provision  returns  were  found  showing  Garnett's  force 
to  have  been  ten  thousand  men.  They  were  Eastern 
Virginians,  Georgians,  Tennesscans,  and,  I  think, 
Carolinians.  To-morrow  I  can  give  full  particulars, 
Ac,  Will  move  on  Huttonsville  to-morrow  and  en- 
deavor to  seize  the  Cheat  Mountain  pass,  where  there 
are  now  but  few  troops.  I  hope  that  Gen.  Cox  has 
by  this  time  driven  Wise  out  or  the  Kanawha  valley. 
In  that  case  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  object  of 
liberating  Western  Virginia.  I  hope  tbe  General  will 
approve  my  operations.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major-Genoxal  Commanding, 

Up   the   mountains,   throagli  defiles,  and 
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over  mgged  ridges,  goided  by  the  tents,  camp- 
furniture,  provisions  and  knapsacks  thrown 
away,  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  f  ying  enemy  was 
pressed.  Captain  Bonham  led  the  advance, 
and  General  Morris  the  rear,  and  after  fording 
Cheat  River  four  times,  they  came-  up  with  the 
enemy *8  rear  guard  at  Carrick's  Ford,  where 
the  enemy  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  were 
attacked  on  the  right  flank  and  forced  to  re- 
tire. At  another  tnrn  in  the  river,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below,  the  enemy  again  at- 
tempted to  stand.  General  Gamett  tried  in 
vain  to  rally  his  men  and  gather  them  around 
him.  While  he  was  thus  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  Federal  forces,  he  received  a  Mini6 
ball  on  the  left  of  the  spine.  It  made  a  terrible 
wound,  piercing  the  heart  and  coming  out  at 
the  right  nipple.  He  threw  up  his  arm  and 
fell  dead.  The  Confederate  rout  was  now 
complete.  Only  about  two  thousand  of  the 
troops  with  which  General  Garnett  left  his 
intrenchments,  escaped.  General  McClellan^s 
despatch  was  as  follows : 

HtrrroxsTiLLi,  July  14, 1861. 

To  Ed.  Townund  :  Garaett  and  forces  routed.  His 
baggage  and  one  gun  taken.  His  army  demoralixed. 
Oarnett  killed. 

We  have  annihilated  the  enemy  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  have  lost  thirteen  killed  and  not  more  than Torty 
wounded.  We  have  in  all  killed  at  least  two  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  prisoners  will  amount  to  at 
least  one  thousand.    Have  taken  seven  guns  in  all. 

I  stili  look  for  the  capture  of  the  remnant  of  Garnetfs 
army  by  General  Hill. 

The  troops  defeated  are  the  crack  regiments  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  aided  by  Georgians,  Tennesseans, 
and  Carolinians. 

Our  success  is  complete,  and  secession  is  killed  in 
this  country.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

MiO<>i'*GeQenl  Commanding 

Meantime  Colonel  Pegram,  hearing  of  the 
retreat  of  General  Garnett,  surrendered  the 
remnant  of  his  force  to  General  McCIellan,  (see 
BevbrltO  who  now  issued  the  following  address 
to  his  soldiers : 

WisTEax  ViROiKiA,  Bbtbrlt,  Vjl,  July  19,  ISCL 
Soldiers  of  the  Army  o/  the  WeU  : 

I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  you.  You  have  anni- 
hilated two  armies,  commanded  by  educated  and  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  intrenched  in  mountain  faatnesaes 


and  fortified  at  their  leisure.     Ton  have  taken  fiv« 

§uus,  twelve  colors,  fifteen  hundred  stana  of  arms,  one 
lousaud  prisoners,  including  more  than  forty  officers. 
One  of  the  second  commanders  of  the  rebels  is  a 
prisoner,  tbe  other  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
You  have  killed  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  enemy,  who  has  lost  all  his  bagsage  and  camp 
equipage.  All  this  has  been  accomplisned  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  brave  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded  on 
your  part. 

You  have  proved  that  Union  men,  figfatiog  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Government,  are  more  than  a 
match  for  our  misguided  and  erring  brothers.  Kore 
than  this,  you  have  shown  mercy  to  the  vanquished. 
You  have  made  long  and  arduous  marches,  with  in- 
sufficient food,  frequently  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  1  have  not  nesitated  to  demand  this 
of  you^  feeling  that  I  could  rely  on  your  endurance, 
patriotism,  and  courage.  In  the  future  I  may  have 
■till  greater  demands  to  make  upon  you,  still  greater 
sacrinces  for  you  to  ofier.  It  shiul  be  my  care  to  pro- 
ride  for  you  to  the  extent  of  my  ability ;  but  I  know 
now  that,  by  your  valor  and  endurance,  you  will  ao- 
complish  all  that  is  asked. 

Soldiers !  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  I  trust  yon 
have  learned  to  confide  in  me.  Remember  that  disci- 
pline and  subordination  are  qualities  of  equal  value 
with  courage.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  yon  have  gained 
the  highest  reward  that  American  troops  can  receive 
— the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  applause  of  your 
feUow-citizens.  GEO.  B.  HcCLELLAN. 

Major-General. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  occurred  at  this 
time,  and  General  McClellan  was  called  to  the 
active  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Ou  the  1st  of  August  he  nndertook  the  ref- 
ormation and  reorganization  of  a  defeated 
army. 

The  gaps  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  formed  the 
key  to  Western  Virginia,  and  they  were  now 
held  by  a  strong  Federal  force.  No  further 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  recover  the  country,  until  later  in 
the  year,  when  their  forces  reappeared  under 
General  Wise,  and  subsequently  under  General 
Floyd;  and  although  many  skirmishes  took 
place,  no  material  success  was  obtained^  and 
finally,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  both  gen- 
erals had  retired,  the  former  to  Southeastern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  latter  to 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  in  £ei> 
tucky. 
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WARD,  James  Harmak,  commander  in  the 
United  States  imvy,  son  of  Colonel  James  Ward 
of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  born  in  tl^t  city,  in  1806, 
killed  in  the  attack  on  Matthias  Point,  June  27, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  Vermont  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Norwich,  and  from  thence  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Hartford.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1823,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
midshipman  on  board  of  the  Constitution,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  McDonongh ;  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  the  8d  of  March, 
1831,  and  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  For  several  years  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  while  there  compiled  his 


"  Manual  of  Naval  Tactics,"  published  in  1858. 
In  1842-'3,  he  delivered  in  Philadelphia  a  pop- 
ular course  of  lectures  on  Gunnery  He  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  Naval  School,  and  upon  the  opening  of 
the  school  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors, 
and  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  subsequently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Elementary  Instruc- 
tions on  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery : "  a 
work  which  has  accomplished  much  in  its 
effects  upon  naval  science. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the 
navy,  he  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Steam  for  the  Million,"  subse- 
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giiently  republished  hj  Van  Nostrand,  New 
York.  In  1863  he  was  made  commander,  and  in 
1857  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  re- 
ceiving ship  North  Carolina,  lying  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
hostilities  resulting  in  thepresent  war,  Captain 
Ward  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  aid  the 
Government  by  his  counsels.  Here  he  remain- 
ed and  organized  the  Potomac  flotilla,  to  the 
command  of  which  he  was  appointed  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1861.  On  the  81st  of  May  he, 
with  the  Freeboi-n,  Anacoeta  and  Resolute, 
cannonaded  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Ao- 
quia  Creek,  silencing  three  of  tliem,  and  only 
retiring  when  his  ammunition  became  exhaust- 
ed. The  next  day,  aided  by  the  Pawnee,  he 
resumed  tlie  attack,  and  succeeded  in  silencing 
the  guiis.  On  the  26th  of  June,  upon  discov- 
ering that  a  battery  was  being  erected  at  Mat- 
thias Point  by  the  Confederates,  he  sent  to  the 
Pawnee  for  aid  to  throw  up  breastworks; 
when  completed,  as  the  men  were  returning  to 
the  boats  for  the  guns,  a  destruot've  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  by  the  enemy  in  ambush. 
Tne  crow  hastened  to  the  steamer,  the  Freeborn 
covering  their  retreat  Captain  Ward  gallant- 
ly stood  at  his  post  sighting  one  of  the  guns, 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  Mini6  ball  and  almost 
instantly  killed.  His  body  was  carried  with  due 
honor  to  New  York,  where  it  was  received  and 
laid  in  state  on  the  North  Carolina.  After 
many  testimonials  of  respect  and  affection,  it 
was  conveyed  to  Hartford  and,  after  appropriate 
funeral  honors,  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
parents. 

WASHINGTON,  the  political  capital  of  the 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Potomac  River,  between  two  small  tributa- 
ries— the  one  on  the  east  called  the  East  Branch, 
and  the  one  on  the  west  called  Rock  Creek, 
the  latter  separating  it  from  (»eorgotown.  It 
is  38  miles  south-southwest  of  Baltimore,  and 
122  miles  north  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have  exclu- 
sive .jurisdiction  over  a  territory  10  miles  square, 
in  which  shall  be  located  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  Quite  a  strife  arose  in  the  early  sessions 
of  Congress  relative  to  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  Government.  Many  places  were  proposed,  as 
Trenton  in  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and  Ilar- 
risburg  in  Pennsylvania,  Wilmington  in  Dela- 
ware, and  Baltimore  and  Georgetown  in  Mary- 
land. The  measure  finally  became  combined 
with  what  was  called  the  *'  Assumption  Bill." 
This  bill  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
assume  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  which 
were  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  bill,  and  the  one  to  locate  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, had  failed  in  Congress  by  small  mtgor- 
ties.  There  was  a  strong  sectional  party  in 
favor  of  each,  but  not  a  m^'ority.  The  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  were  for  the  assumption,  and 
the  Southern  States  against  it ;  the  latter  de- 
sired the  location  of  the  seat  of  Government  on 
the  bank  of  the  Potomac ;  the  former  upon  the 


Snsquehannah.  The  discontent  was  extreme 
on  each  side  at  losing  its  favorite  measure. 
At  last  the  two  plans  were  combined.  Two 
members  from  the  Potomac,  who  had  voted 
against  the  assumption,  agreeid  to  change  their 
votes ;  a  few  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  who  had  voted  against  the  Potomac, 
agreed  to  change  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Jefierson 
gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  This 
measure  (the  assumption)  produced  the  most 
bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in  Con- 
gress before  or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  I 
arrived  (from  France)  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  a 
stranger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors 
in  it,  so  long  absent  as  to  have  lost  all  famili- 
aritjr  with  the  subject,  and  as  yet  unaware 
of  Its  object,  I  took  no  concern  in  it.  The 
great  and  trying  question,  however,  was  lost 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  high  were 
the  feuds  excited  on  this  subject  that,  on  its 
rejection,  business  waa  suspended.  Congress 
met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day  wimout 
doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.  The  Eastern 
members  threatened  secession  and  dissolution. 
Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As  I  was  going  to 
the  President's  one  day  I  met  hun  in  the  street. 
He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.  He 
painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which  the 
Legislature  had  been  wrought — the  disgust  of 
those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States — the 
danger  of  the  secession  of  their  members,  and 
of  the  sepai'ation  of  the  States.  He  observed 
that  the  members  of  the  Administration  ought 
to  act  in  concert — that,  though  this  question 
was  not  of  my  Department,  yet  a  common  duty 
should  make  it  a  common  concern — that  the 
President  was  the  centre  upon  which  all  adminis- 
trative questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all 
of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  support, 
with  joint  efibrts,  measures  approved  by  him; 
and  that  the  question  having  been  lost  by  a 
small  mtyority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an  ap- 
peal from  me  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
some  of  my  friends,  might  eflTect  a  change  in  the 
vote,  and  the  machine  of  government,  now  sus- 

F ended,  be  again  set  in  motion.  I  told  him  that 
was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject ; 
that  not  having  yet  informed  myself  of  the  sys- 
tem of  finances  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far 
this  was  a  necessary  sequence ;  that,  undoubted- 
ly, if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  at  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem 
that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils 
should  be  yielded.  1  proposed  to  him,  however, 
to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would  in- 
vite another  friend  or  two,  bring  them  into 
conference  together,  and  I  thought  it  impossible 
that  reasonable  men,  consulting  together  coolly, 
could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
to  form  a  compromise  which  would  save  the 
Union.  The  discussion  took  place.  I  could 
take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because 
I  was  a  stranger  to  th^  circumstances  which 
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Bboald  govern  it  But  it  was  finally  agreed 
that,  whatever  importance  had  been  attached  to 
the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  the  States 
was  more  important,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  re- 
scinded— to  effect  which  some  members  should 
change  their  votes.  But  it  was  observed  that 
this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the  South- 
em  States,  and  that  some  concomitant  measure 
should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them. 
There  had  before  been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat 
of  Government  either  at  Pniladelphia  or  George- 
town on  the  Potomac,  and  it  was  thought  that 
bj  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  10  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone  ;  so  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton 
undertook  to  carry  the  other  point."  Con- 
jrress  accordingly  continued  its  sessions  at 
Philadelphia  until  suitable  preparations  were 
made,  and  then  removed  to  Washington.  The 
subsequent  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
city  have  been  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  its 
importance.  The  population  in  1860  was  61,123. 
In  January  of  1861,  it  was  reported  at  Wash- 
ington, then  the  scene  of  the  greatest  political 
excitement  in  the  country,  that  the  President 
elect,  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  contemplated  coming 
to  Washington  from  the  West  by  the  route  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  apprehended  dangers  had  changed  his 
purpose.  This  led  to  the  following  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Washington  to  the  president  of 
the  railroad  company  : 

Matok*8  OrricE,  Wasitikotoh,  ) 
February  1, 1861.  ( 
Sir:  I  learn  that  the  President  elect,  until  very 
recently,  contemplated  passing  over  your  road  from 
Wheeling  to  this  citj,  and  that,  owing  to  rumored  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia to  interfei-e  with  his  travel  to  our  capital,  you 
were  induced  to  make  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  threats.  If  correctly  informed,  will  you  do 
me  the  fuvor  to  state  the  result  of  your  inquiries 
touching  this  matter  ? 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  BERRET,  Mayor. 
Jno.  W.  Garrbtt, 

Pres.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Comp'y. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Mr.  Garrett  replied : 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  not  and  has  not  been 

the  least  foundation  for  any  of  the  rumors  lo  which 

{rou  refer,  and  which  have  been  industriouifly  circu- 
ated  in  the  Northwest.  They  are  the  simple  inven- 
tions of  those  who  are  agents  in  the  West  for  other 
lines,  and  are  set  on  foot  more  with  a  hope  of  inter- 
fering with  the  trade  and  travel  on  the  shortest  route 
to  the  seaboard  than  with  any  desire  to  promote  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  President  elect.  His  safety 
and  comfort  would  have  been  perfectly  assured  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Washington,  bad  he  adhered  to  bis 
original  pnrfYose. 

Our  road  is  regarded,  both  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  monument  of  the  common  enterprise  of 
their  people  and  as  the  means  of  a  common  prosperity. 
This  feelmg  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  protect  the  travel 
and  freij^ht  of  the  roud  from  all  annovance.  I  can 
only  regret  that  the  purpose  of  the  President  elect 


to  travel  by  another  route  should  serre  to  give  eotm- 
tenance  to  stories  which  are  in  erery  respect  tm- 
foonded. 

Rumors  of  an  attack  upon  Washington  by 
bodies  of  men  sympathizing  with  the  secession- 
ists had  prevailed  for  some  time  previous.  The 
substance  of  them  was  that  an  organization  had 
been  formed  with  the  design  of  capturing  the 
city.  Small  bodies  of  the  regular  army  were 
therefore  from  time  to  time  concentrated  there. 
On  the  4th  of  February  the  Senate  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution,  that 
in  their  opinion,  there  were  '*  no  just  grounds 
for  believing  that  citizens  of  Virginia  med- 
itate an  attack  on  or  seizure  of  the  Federal 
f)roperty,  or  an  invasion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia,  and  that  all  preparations  to  resist  the 
same  are  unnecessary  so  far  as  this  State  is 
concerned." 

Ex-Governor  Wise  of  that  State,  upon  whom 
such  a  design  had  been  charged,  in  a  speech  at 
Richmond  on  Feb.  14,  *^  denounced  as  false  the 
report  that  he  ever  contemplated  the  invasion 
of  Washington  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  deprecated  civil  war,  but  coun- 
selled active  preparations  to  resist  coercion.  He 
was  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  but 
would  never  submit  to  a  Northern  Confederacy. 
He  believed  that  if  Virginia  would  take  a  i5rm 
stand  and  do  her  duty  faithfully,  all  would  yet 
be  well.  But  she  should  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  vacate  the  forts  and  arsenals 
in  the  South,  and  stand  as  a  mediator  between 
the  North  and  the  South." 

On  the  1 1th  of  February  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  communicate  "the 
reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  assemble  so 
large  a  number  of  troops  in  this  city,  and  why 
they  are  kept  here ;  and  whether  he  has  any 
information  of  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of 
any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to 
seize  upon  the  capital  and  prevent  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  elect."  To  this  resolu- 
tion the  President  replied  on  the  1st  of  March, 
stating  that  the  number  of  troops  in  Washing- 
ton was  653,  exclusive  of  marines,  who  were  at 
the  navy  yard  as  their  appropriate  station.  He 
further  stated  that  these  troops  were  ordered  to 
Washington  to  act  as  a  posse  eomittttts^  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  peace  and  order  in  Washington,  if 
this  should  have  been  necessary  before  or  at 
the  period  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
elect.  At  a  time  of  high  excitement,  conse- 
quent upon  revolutionary  events — when  the 
very  air  was  filled  with  rumors,  and  individuals 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of 
fears  and  threats,  the  President  did  not  think 
that,  before  adopting  this  precautionary  meas- 
ure, he  should  have  waited  to  obtain  proof  of 
the  actual  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
capital.  The  safety  of  the  immense  amount  of 
public  property  in  the  city,  and  that  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Gk)vemment,  in  which  all  the 
States,  and  especially  the  new  States  in  which 
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the  public  lands  are  situated,  have  a  deep  in- 
terest, required  prompt  action,  no  less  than  the 
pe-ace  and  order  of  the  city,  and  the  security  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  elect,  which 
were  objects  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  had  been  refer- 
red by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Holt,  who  returned  an  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  18th  of  February,  in  which  he 
thus  expressed  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
organization  to  capture  Washington : 

At  what  time  the  armed  occupation  of  Wasbington 
City  became  a  part  of  the  revolutionaiy  programme, 
is  not  certainly  known.  More  than  six  weeks  ago,  the 
impression  had  already  extensively  obtained  that  a 
conspirac;^^  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  guilty  pur- 
pose  was  in  process  of  formation,  if  not  fully  matured. 
The  earnest  endeavors  made  by  men  known  to  be 
devoted  to  the  revolution,  to  hurry  Yirgiuia  and 
Maryland  out  of  the  Union,  were  regarded  us  prepara- 
tory f  teps  for  the  subjugation  of  Washington.  This 
plan  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  those  seekine  the  subversion  of  the  Oovemment, 
since  no  more  fatal  blow  at  its  existence  could  be 
struck  than  the  permanent  and  hostile  possession  of 
the  seat  of  its  power.  It  was  in  harmony,  too,  with 
the  avowed  designs  of  the  revolutionists,  which  looked 
to  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the  slave  States, 
and  necessarily  to  the  conquest  of  the  capital  within 
their  limits.  It  seemed  not  very  indistinctly  pre- 
figured in  a  proclamation  made  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  without  qualification,  if  not  exultingly,  that 
the  Union  was  already  dissolved  —  a  proclamation 
which,  however  intended,  was  certainly  calculated  to 
invite,  on  the  part  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes  or  of 
revolutionary  States,  a  raid  upon  the  capital.  In  view 
of  the  violence  and  turbulent  disorders  already  ex- 
hihited  in  the  South,  the  public  mind  could  not  reject 
such  a  scheme  as  at  all  improbable.  That  a  belief  in 
its  existence  was  entertained  by  multitudes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  this  belief  I  fully  shared.  My  con- 
viction rested  not  only  on  the  facta  already  alluded  to, 
but  upon  information,  some  of  which  was  of  a  most 
conclusive  character,  that  reached  the  Government 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  merely  expressing 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion had  been  formed,  but  also  often  furnishmg  the 
glausible  srounds  on  which  the  opinion  was  based, 
uperodded  to  these  proofs,  were  the  oft-repeated 
declarations  of  men  in  high  political  positions  here, 
and  who  were  known  to  have  mtimate  affiliations  with 
the  revolution— if  indeed  they  did  not  hold  its  reins  in 
their  hands—  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not, 
or  should  not,  be  inaugurated  at  Washington  Such 
declarations,  from  such  men,  could  not  be  treated  as 
empty  bluster.  They  were  the  solemn  utterances  of 
those  who  well  understood  the  import  of  their  words, 
and  who,  in  the  exultation  of  the  temporary  victories 
gained  over  their  country's  flag  in  the  South,  felt  as- 
sured that  events  would  soon  give  them  the  power  to 
verify  their  predictions.    Simultaneously  with  these 

1)ropnetic  warnings,  a  Southern  journal  of  large  circu- 
ation  and  influence,  and  which  is  published  near  the 
city  of  Washington,  advocated  its  seizure  as  a  pos- 
sible political  necessity. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  Mr.  Howard  of  Michigan 
was  chairman,  made  a  report,  in  which  they 
said  that  they  had  thoroughly  investigated  the 
subject,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
before  them  did  not  prove  the  existence  or  a 
secret  organization  at  Washington  or  elsewhere 
hostile  to  the  Government,  and  that  had  for  its 
object,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  an  attack 


upon  the  capital,  or  any  of  the  public  property 
there,  or  an  interruption  of  any  of  the  functions 
of  the  Government.  At  the  same  period  a  reso- 
lution was  oflered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, expressing  the  opinion  "  that  the  regular 
troops  now  in  this  city  ought  to  be  forthwith 
removed  therefrom."  This  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Whatever  of  excitement  and  alarm  existed 
in  the  city,  had  entirely  subsided  before  the 
1st  of  March,  and  a  feeling  of  comparative  peace 
and  security  prevailed. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  in  some  respects  the  most  brill- 
iant and  imposing  ever  witnessed  at  Washing- 
ton. Nearly  20  well-drilled  military  companies 
of  the  District,  comprising  a  force  of  more 
than  2,000  men,  were  on  parade.  Georgetown 
sent  companies  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery of  fine  appearance.  The  troops  stationed 
at  the  City  Hall  and  Willard's  Hotel  became 
objects  of  attraction  to  vast  numbers  of  both 
sexes.  At  noon  the  Senate  Committee  called 
upon  President  Buchanan,  who  proceeded  with 
them  to  "Willard's  Hotel  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent elect.  The  party  thus  composed,  joined 
by  other  distinguished  citizens,  then  proceeded, 
in  open  carriages,  along  the  avenue  at  a  moder- 
ate pace,  with  military  in  front  and  rear,  and 
thousands  of  private  citizens,  in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  crowding  the  broad 
street.  The  capitol  was  reached  by  passing 
np  on  the  north  side  of  the  grtmnds,  and  the 
party  entered  the  building  by  the  northern 
door  over  a  temporary  planked  walk.  During 
the  hour  and  a  half  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  President  Buchanan  and  the  President 
elect  in  the  Senate  chamber,  that  hall  present- 
ed a  gayer  spectacle  than  ever  before.  The 
usual  desks  of  the  senators  had  been  removed, 
and  concentric  lines  of  ornamented  chairs  set 
for  the  dignitaries  of  this  and  other  lands  with 
which  this  country  was  in  bonds  of  amity  and 
friendship.  The  inner  half-circle  on  the  right 
was  occupied  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  senators.  The  corresponding 
half-circle  on  the  extreme  left  was  occupied  by 
the  members  of  the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  mingled  together,  and  further 
on  by  senators.  The  concentric  circle  further 
back  was  filled  by  senators.  The  next  half- 
circle  on  the  right  by  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps,  all  in  the  full  court  dress  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  the  half-circle 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  that  occupied  by 
the  ministers  were  the  secretaries  and  attaches. 
The  half-circles  on  the  left,  corresponding  to 
those  occupied  by  the  corps  dif»loraatique,  fur- 
nished places  for  senators  and  governors  of 
States  and  Territories.  Outside  of  all,  on  both 
sides,  stood — for  there  was  no  further  room  for 
seats—the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  chief  oflicers  of  the  executive  bureaus. 
The  galleries  all  round  the  Senate  were  occu- 
pied by  ladies. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  and  the  President  elect 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  preceded  by  Sen- 
ator Foot  and  the  marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  followed  by  Senators  Baker  and 
Pearce.  They  took  seats  immediately  in  front 
of  the  clerk's  desk,  facing  outward ;  President 
Buchanan  having  the  President  elect  on  his 
right,  and  the  senators  equally  distributed 
right  and  left. 

In  a  few  minutes  Vice-President  Hamlin, 
who  had  been  previously  installed,  ordered  the 
reading  of  the  order  of  procession  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  east  of  the  capitol,  and  the  line 
was  formed,  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia leading.  Then  followed  Chief-Justice 
Taney  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tlio 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  of  the  Senate,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  elect,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  governors  of 
States  and  Territories,  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  order  the 
procession  marched  to  the  platform  erected  in 
the  usual  position  over  the  main  steps  on  the 
east  front  of  the  capitol,  where  a  temporary 
covering  had  been  placed  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent elect  from  possible  rain  during  the  read- 
ing of  his  inaugural  address.  The  greater  part 
of  an  hour  was  occupied  in  seating  the  proces- 
sion on  the  platform,  and  in  the  delivery  of  the 
address  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  read  with  a 
clear,  loud,  and  distinct  voice,  quite  intelli«:ible 
to  at  least  10,000  persons  below  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  address  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath 
of  office  from  the  venerable  chief-justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  After  the  ceremony  of  inaugu- 
ration had  been  completed  the  President  and 
ex-Prcsident  retired  by  the  same  avenue,  and 
the  procession,  or  the  military  part  of  it, 
marched  to  the  executive  mansion.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  President's  House,  Mr.  Lincoln 
met  Gen.  Scott,  by  whom  he  was  warmly 
greeted,  and  then  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
opened,  and  thousands  of  persons  rapidly  pass- 
ed through,  shaking  hands  with  the  President, 
who  stood  in  the  reception  room  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  simple  and  quiet  manner  was 
the  change  of  rulers  made. . 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for 
75,000  men  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  April. 
The  impression  had  spread  through  the  North 
that  the  first  point  of  attack  by  the  Southern 
troops  would  bo  Washington.  As  early  as  the 
18th,  therefore,  seventeen  car  loads  of  troops, 
numbering  about  600  men,  arrived  from  Har- 
risburg,  via  Baltimore,  and  were  quartered  in 
rooms  in  the  capitol.  They  passed  through 
Bdtimore  about  five  o'clock,  without  serious 
molestation  from  disorderly  persons.  Other 
bodies  from  the  same  quarter  were  expected  to 
arrive  during  the  night. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  kind  of  deposit 
was  made  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  Treas- 
ury building,  in  the  shape  of  several  hundred 
casks  of  middlings,  barrels  of  white  beans, 


sugar,  sacks  of  coffee,  &o.,  to  supply  the  troops 
which  were  concentrating  at  Washington.  It 
is  not  often  that  such  commodities  have  storage 
in  buildings  of  such  elegant  and  costly  archi- 
tecture. In  and  around  tlie  General  Post-Office 
and  public  buildings  also  were  stored  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  pork,  and  other  army  supplies  from 
Baltimore  and  other  points. 

During  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the  18tb, 
the  avenues  to  the  city  were  guai'dcd  and 
closely  watched.  Cannon  were  plated  in  com- 
manding positions  so  as  to  sweep  the  river 
along  that  front,  and  these  were  supported  by 
infantry.  A  proclamation  was  also  issued  bj 
Mayor  Berret,  exhorting  "all  good  citizens 
and  sojourners  to  be  careful  so  to  conduct 
themselves  as  neither  by  word  or  deed  to  give 
occasion  for  any  breach  of  the  peace."  After 
the  outbreak  at  Baltimore  on  the  19th,  no 
mail  was  received  at  Washington,  either  from 
the  North  or  South,  except  from  Alexandria 
on  the  one  side  and  Baltimore  on  the  other, 
until  the  25th.  On  the  27th  the  New 
York  Seventh  Regiment  arrived,  having  left 
New  York  on  the  18th.  A  delay  took  place 
between  Annapolis  and  Washington,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  damage  done  to  the  railroad 
track.  The  news  brought  to  Washington  by 
the  Seventh  was  that  four  New  York  regiments 
were  at  Annapolis,  with  a  part  of  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  the  remainder  of  which  was  at 
the  Junction.  The  Seventh,  therefore,  as  they 
marched  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  preceded 
by  their  band,  and  making  a  fine  appearance, 
were  received  with  the  wildest  demonstrations 
of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  On 
the  next  day  another  body  of  troops  arrived. 
They  consisted  of  one-half  of  the  Rhode  Island 
regiment,  1,200  strong,  conmianded  and  headed 
by  Gov.  Sprague;  and  the  Butler  brigade,  under 
Col.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  numbering  nearly 
1,400  men.  They  were  met  at  the  depot  by  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  stationed  in  the 
capitol,  who  greeted  their  friends  with  the  hear- 
tiest cheers.  These  men,  though  severely  work- 
ed by  the  toilsome  labor  reqmsite  to  repair  the 
bridges  and  road  track  from  Annapolis  to  the 
Junction,  presented  a  fine  appearance  as  their 
long  and  serpent-like  lines  wound  through  the 
streets.  Troops  now  began  to  arrive  daily,  and 
Washington  soon  became  the  most  military  city 
on  the  continent. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May  the  troops 
proceeded  to  occupy  the  heights  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia.  The 
large  camps  formed  in  such  positions  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  a  rapid  concentration  by  railroad 
could  be  made,  rendered  it  prudent  for  the 
Government  to  occupy  these  positions,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  railroad  connections 
between  Alexandria  and  Richmond,  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  security  of  Washington. 
The  night  of  the  23d  was  beautiful  on  the 
Potomac.  A  full  moon  looked  peacefully  down, 
and  perfect  quietness  prevailed  over  all  the 
shores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington. 
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tn         Companies  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
were  stationed  near  and  on  the  Long  Bridge. 

•%  About  midnight  two  companies  of  rifles  were 

advanced  across  the  bridge  to  the  neighbor- 

[{.         hood  of  Roaches  Spring.    Scouts  were  sent  out 
in  all  directions,  who  managed  to  get  past  the 

-  line  of  Virginia  pickets.    Somewhat  later  the 

latter,  getting  the  alarm,  set  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  made  off  down  the  road  towards 
Alexandria  in  haste.  Volunteers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia  were  also  advanced  towards 
Alexandria.  At  Georgetown,  above,  a  move- 
ment was  made  about  half-past  eleven  over 
the  aqueduct  by  the  Georgetown  battalion. 
They  drove  off  the  two  or  three  pickets  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  established 
themselves  in  position.  Next  followed  the 
Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Twenty-eighth 
Brooklyn  Regiment,  Company  B  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  the  Sixty- ninth  Regiment. 
The  last-named  regiment  scoured  Alexandria 
County,  and  went  back  as  far  as  the  Loudon 
and  Hampshire  Railroad.  The  sight  of  the 
troops  cro8i<ing  the  aqueduct,  with  their  bur- 
nished weapons  gleaming  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, was  strikingly  beautifbl.  About  2  o^clock 
in  the  morning  another  large  body  of  troopg 
passed  over  from  Washington  and  the  neign- 
borhood.  The  Seventh  New  York  Regiment 
halted  under  orders  at  the  Virginia  end  of  the 
Long  Bridge ;  the  Second  New  Jersey  Regiment 
went  to  Roach's  Spring,  half  a  mile  from  the 
end  of  the  bridge ;  the  New  York  Twenty-fifth 
and  one  cavalry  company,  and  the  New  York 
Twelfth  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  New  Jersey 
regiments,  proceeded  to  the  right,  after  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  for  the  occupation  of  the 
heights  of  Arlington.  They  were  joined  by 
the  other  troops,  which  crossed  at  the  George- 
town aqueduct. 

Ellsworth's  Zouaves,  in  two  steamers,  with 
the  steamer  James  Guy  as  tender,  left  their 
camp  on  the  East  Branch,  and  made  directly 
for  Alexandria  by  water.  The  Michigan  Regi- 
ment, under  Col.  Wilcox,  accompanied  by  a 
detachment  of  United  States  Cavalry  and  two 
pieces  of  Sherman's  battery,  proceeded  by  way 
of  the  Long  Bridge  directly  for  Alexandria. 
At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  Zouaves  landed  at  Alexandria  from 
the  steamers,  and  the  troops,  who  proceeded 
by  the  bridge,  reached  that  town.  As  the 
steamers  drew  up  near  the  wharf,  armed  boats 
left  the  Pawnee,  whose  crews  leaped  upon  the 
wharfs  just  before  the  Zouaves  reached  the 
shore.  The  crews  of  the  Pawnee's  boats  were 
fired  upon  by  the  few  Virginia  sentries  as  the 
boats  left  the  steamship,  by  way  of  giving  the 
alarm,  when  these  sentries  instantly  fled  into 
the  town.  Their  fire  was  answered  by  scatter- 
ing shots  from  some  of  the  Zouaves  on  the  decks 
of  the  steamers.  Immediately  on  landing,  the 
Zouaves  marched  up  into  the  centre  of  the 
town,  no  resistance  whatever  to  their  progress 
being  offered.  Thus  quiet  possession  was.tflken 
of  that  part  of  Alexandria,  in  the  name  of  the 
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United  States,  by  that  portion  of  the  troops 
immediately  commanded  by  Col.  Ellsworth. 
The  Michigan  regiment,  at  the  same  time, 
marched  into  the  town  by  the  extension  of 
the  Washington  turnpike,  the  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery marching  in  two  or  three  streets  be- 
low. The  destination  of  both  these  detach- 
ments was  the  depot  of  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railroad,  which  they  instantly  seized.  They 
also  found  near  by  a  disunion  company  of  cav- 
alry, of  thirty-five  men,  and  as  many  horses,  who 
were  made  prisoners,  not  having  heard  the  alarm 
made  by  the  firing  of  the  sentries  below.  A 
portion  of  the  Virginian  force  escaped  in  cars. 
Thus  was  possession  taken  of  the  Virginia 
shore.  Intrenching  tools  were  conveyed  over 
from  Washington ;  the  next  day  intrenchments 
were  thrown  up,  end  about  noon  a  large  na- 
tional flag  was  raised  within  them,  and  thrown 
out  to  the  winds.  Great  numbers  of  spectators, 
of  both  sexes,  lined  the  heights  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  troops  with  eager  interest  Tlie  only  dis- 
astrous event  occurring  was  the  death  of  Col. 
Ellsworth,  commander  of  the  Fire  Zouave  regi- 
ment of  New  York.  (See  Ellswobth).  The 
intrenchments  thus  commenced,  subsequently 
became  of  immense  extent,  and  with  those  on 
the  other  sides  of  Washington,  consisted  of 
forty-eight  works,  mounting  800  guns.  The 
whole  defence  perimeter  occupied  was  about 
thirty-five  miles. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  movement  of  troops  up 
the  Potomac  took  place  from  Washington.  The 
Rhode  Island  battery,  under  Col.  Burnside,  was 
sent  to  join  the  force  under  Gen.  Patterson  at 
Chambersburg,  and  on  the  next  day  three  bat- 
talions of  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers, 
numbering  1,000  men,  moved  up  the  Rockville 
road  along  the  Potomac  towards  Edwards' 
Ferry.  This  point  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Geoiyetown,  and  equidistant  from  Washington 
and  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  the  only  crossing  for 
teams  between  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  the  Dis- 
trict. The  road  passed  from  Frederick  (Md.) 
across  a  bridge  over  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  to  the  established  ferry  across  the  Poto- 
mac, and  terminated  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  which 
is  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  crossing. 
This  route  was  at  the  time  a  general  thor- 
oughfare for  the  transit  of  secessionists  from 
Maryland,  and  also  for  military  stores,  provis- 
ions, &c. 

The  quota  of  1,000  men  required  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Washington  and  Georgetown  at 
once.  The  supplies  of  military  stores  held  by 
the  Government  at  Washington  were  of  the 
most  extensive  nature.  The  issues  of  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
between  the  1st  of  July  and  31st  Oct.  1861, 
were  as  follows:  162,847  small  arms,  14,464 
sabres,  3,740  swords,  48,000  sets  of  accoutre- 
ments for  foot  soldiers,  16,465  do.  for  mounted 
soldiers,  16,685  sets  of  horse  equipments,  2,664 
Bets  of  artillery  harness.     Ammunition. — 18,- 
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150,000  rounds  for  foot  soldiers,  1,124,900 
rounds  for  mounted  soldiers,  61,806  rounds  for 
field  batteries,  16,942  rounds  for  garrison  and 
seacoast.  Cannon, — 882  guns  and  howitzers, 
Yl7  gun-carriages  and  caissons,  53  travelling 
forges,  27  battery  wagons. 

WHEELING,  the  capital  of  Ohio  County,  in 
the  western  part  of  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  both 
sides  of  Wheeling  Creek.  It  is  ninety-two  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  three  hundred  and  sixty-live 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  three  hundred  and 
fitly  miles  northwest  of  Richmond.  It  is  also 
a  port  of  entry  for  a  district  on  the  Ohio  River. 
On  the  secession  of  Virginia,  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Letcher  as  early  as  the 
20th  of  April,  to  seize  the  custom-house.  But 
the  people,  being  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  maintained  a  guard  over  the  building, 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities.  It 
sub-^etjuently  became  the  seat  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, organized  in  Western  Virg'mia.  {See 
ViKoiNiA,  Western.) 

AVlllTTEMORE,  TnoMAs,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Bos- 
ton January  1,  1800,  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  21,  1861.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  a  morocco  dresser 
in  Charlestown,  and  subsequently  to  a  brass- 
founJer;  but  neither  occupation  suiting  his 
taste,  he  entered  into  the  employ  of  a  bootmaker 
in  Boston.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  llosea  Ballou,  ho  was  led  to  commence 
studying  for  the  ministry  under  his  direction, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Roxbury, 
two  weeks  before  attaining  his  majority.  In 
1820,  he  was  settled  in  Milford,  Mass.,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where  he 
remained  pastor  over  the  Uuiversalist  Society 
nine  years.  In  early  life  he  was  joint  editor  of 
the  *'  Uuiversalist  Magazine,"  and  in  1828  orig- 
inated the  "Trumpet,"  continuing  the  editor- 
ship for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1830,  he  pub- 
lished a  "  History  of  Universalism."  In  1832, 
"  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Parables ;  "  in 
1836,  the  *'  Songs  of  Zion ; ''  in  1841,  the  "  Gos- 
pel Harmonist ;"  in  1841,  "  Conference  Hymns;" 
and  in  1844,  a  "  Sunday  School  Clioir."  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  appeared  in  1839, 
entitled  "Plain  Guide  to  Universalism."  Ho 
was  president  of  the  Cambridge  Bank  for  many 
years,  and  also  president  of  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad.  Mr.  Whittemore  rep- 
resented Cambridge  several  years  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

AVILLIAMS,  Thomas  Scott,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  jurist,  born  at  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
June  26, 1777,  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  20, 
1801.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1794;  studied  law  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  under  Judge  Reeve ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Windham  County,  in  1799,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  whence 
he  removed  to  Hartford  in  1803.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  attorney  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  School  Fund,  an  oflBce  of  consider- 
able value  and  importance.    Between  1818  and 


1829  he  represented  the  town  of  Hartford  in 
the  General  Assembly  seven  times,  and  was  a 
representative  of  the  Hartford  district  in  Con- 
gress from  1817  to  1819.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  afld  in  1834  was  appointed 
chief-justice.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Yale  College  the  same  year.  He  presided 
in  the  Supreme  Court  with  eminent  ability  till 
1847,  when,  having  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  his  term  expired  by  constitutional  limita- 
tion. He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford 
from  1831  to  1835.  After  retiring  from  the 
chief-justiceship,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  counselling  attorney  and 
referee.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  and 
was  universally  beloved  and  honored  for  his 
integrity  and  purity  of  character.  He  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  for  some 
years,  president  of  the  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty, and  a  leading  officer  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  American  Temperance 
Union,  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  &c.,  &c.  His  donations  to 
these  and  other  objects  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence were  very  large,  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed $28,000  to  them  and  to  kindred  insti- 
tutions. 

WILLIAMSPORT  is  a  village  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  on  the  Potomac  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  Conecocheaque  Creek.  It  is  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Hagerstown.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  passes  through  the  villag^. 
The  movement  of  troops  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  up  the  Potomac,  resulted  in  the  con- 
centration of  more  than  eighteen  regiments  at 
this  point  on  July  1. 

Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  lay  encamped  the 
Second  and  Third  Pennsylvania,  under  General 
Wynkoop;  the  Regular  Cavalry,  four  companies 
of  the  Second,  Perkins'  battery  of  artillery,  the 
Sixth,  Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-thinl  Penn- 
sylvania regiments,  under  Colonel  Thomas; 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Pennsylvania,  under  General  Negley  ;  the  Elev- 
enth Pennsylvania  Regiment,  First  Wisconsin 
Regiment,  and  McMullin's  Independent  Rangers, 
under  Col.  Abercrombie.  The  whole  column, 
embracing  eighteen  full  regiments,  and  several 
detached  corps,  such  as  M^or  Doubleday's 
two  companies,  the  Second  Cavalry,  and  the 
First  City  Troop,  and  Perkins'  Artillery,  were 
under  marching  orders  to  cross  the  river  and 
take  up  a  position  on  the  south  side  unless  re- 
pulsed by  the  enemy. 

The  ford  is  naturally  one  of  the  best  on  the 
river,  and  the  proper  ascent  on  the  Virginia 
shore  very  easy.  At  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  movement  commenced.  It  was  a 
bright  and  beautiful  morning,  and  as  the  soldiers, 
who  were  in  excellent  spints,  filed  past,  they 
were  reviewed  by  Major-General  Patterson. 
A  Confederate  force  of  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry,^and  one  of  cavalry,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  on  the  Virginia  side,  under  Gen- 
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eral  Jackson.  The  crossing  was  suspected,  but 
not  at  so  earlj  an  hour,  and  the  Federal  troops 
were  close  upon  the  Confederates  before  thej 
were  seen  by  the  latter.  The  first  stand  was 
made  at  Porterfield's  farm,  on  tlie  turnpike  and 
near  Hainesville,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  a  barn  and  carriage-house  in  order  to 
make  a  cliarge  upon  the  Confederates.  Here 
was  a  sharp  skii*mish — the  Confederates  held 
their  ground  for  a  time,  but  eventually  re- 
treated. Knapsacks  and  canteens  were  thrown 
aside  as  incumbrances  to  a  backward  march. 
They  left  behind  them  a  number  of  blankets 
and  other  articles  of  value,  indicating  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops  was 
reported  by  General  Patterson,  at  three  killed 
and  ten  wounded.  This  was  called  the  skirmish 
at  Falling  Water.  The  troops  moved  thence 
to  Marti nsburg. 

WILSON'S  CREEK,  Battle  of.    This  was 
the  severest  engagement  of  the  year,  except  tlie 
battle  of  Bull  Run.    General  Lyon,  (see  Lyon,) 
who  had  arrived  on  the  5th  of  August  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  learning  that  General  Price,  of 
the  Confederate  army,  (Missouri  State  Guards,) 
had  effected  a  junction  witli  General  Ben.  Mc- 
Culloch,  and  that  the  consolidated  force,  about 
23,000  strong,  was  witliin  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  Springfield,  resolved,  though  aware  of  the 
hazard  of  the  movement,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
attack  tl)e  Confederates  at  their  camp  on  Wil- 
son's Creek,  nine  miles  from  Springfield.    His 
entire  force  amounted  to  6,200  men,  of  whom 
one  regiment,  the  Fifth  Missoun,  were  three- 
months  men,  whose  time  had  expired  nine  days 
before  the  battle,  but  who  had  been  retained 
by  the  urgency  of  Colonel  Siegel.    There  were 
in  all  less  than  500  cavalry,  wliile  the  Confed- 
erates had  over  6,000,  according  to  General 
Ben.  McCnlloch's  report.     lie  had  also  three 
batteries,  comprising  in  all  sixteen  guns,  all 
of   light  calibre.      This  force  marched  from 
Springfield  at  eight  p.  m.  on  the  9th  of  August, 
intending  to  commence  the  attack  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning.     They  were  in  two  columns, 
the  larger  consisting  of  three  small  brigades 
and  not  quite  4,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lyon  himself,  the  brigades  being 
severally  commanded  by  Major  Sturgis,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Andrews,  and  Colonel  Deitzler ; 
the  smaller  column,  of  about  1,800  men  and 
one  battery  of  six  pieces,  was  commanded  by 
Colonel    (now    Major-General)    Siegel.      The 
Confederate  camp  was  situated  along  Wilson's 
Creek  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  ^nd  in 
the  ravines,  and  on  the  heights  west  of  the 
creek ;  and  General  Lyon's  plan  of  attack  was 
to  march  his  main  column,  which  ho  divided 
into  two,  giving  the  command  of  one  to  Major 
Sturgis,  in  front  and  to  the  left  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, so  as  to  enfilade  their  position  on  the 
creek ;  while  Col.  Siegel  with  his  column,  taking 
another  road  from   Springfield,  and  crossing 
the  creek,  which  here  assumes  the  form  of  an 
inverted  U,  lower  down,  should  endeavor  to  turn 
their  right  flank.    SiegeFs  column  fell  into  an 


ambuscade,  and  suflTered  severely,  losing  five 
of  his  six  cannon,  and  was  thus  unable  to  ren- 
der as  eflScient  service  as  had  been  intended. 
The  fight  was  continued  in  front,  and  on  the 
enemy^s  left  with  terrible  effect  for  over  six 
hours;  the  Confederates  twice,  in  the  course 
of  the  battle,  coming  up  to  the  Federal  lines 
with  the  Union  flag  flying,  and  thus  deceiving 
the  Federal  troops  till  they  could  get  so  close 
as  to  pour  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  thepn, 
but  themselves  faUing  back  in  confusion,  when 
the  artillery,  which  was  served  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  regular  army,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  General  Lyon,  who  was  thrice 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  and  had  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  mounting  another 
horse,  led  the  Second  Kansas  Regiment,  which 
had  lost  its  colonel,  for  a  charge  upon  the  ene- 
my ;  but  was  killed  instantly  by  a  rifle  ball, 
which  struck  him  in  the  breast.  His  death  did 
not,  however,  throw  the  Federal  troops  into 
confusion,  and  the  battle,  in  which  Major  Stur- 
gis now  commanded,  was  continued  for  nearly 
three  hours  longer,  when  the  Confederate 
troops  were  driven  from  their  camp  and  the 
field.  Finding  his  force  too  much  reduced  to 
hold  the  position,  Miyor  Sturgis  gave  the  order 
to  fall  back  on  Springfield,  and  there  resigned 
the  command  to  Colonel  Siegel,  who  made  a 
masterly  retreat  with  the  remnant  of  his  aimy, 
his  baggage  trains,  and  $250,000  in  specie,  to 
RoUa.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  force  in  this 
battle  was  223  killed,  Y21  wounded,  292  miss- 
ing, mostly  prisonei*s.  The  Confederate  loss, 
according  to  their  own  account,  was  617  killed, 
about  800  wounded,  and  80  missing.  Three  of 
their  generals  were  woimded,  two  of  them 
mortally. 

WINCHESTER  is  the  capital  of  Frederick 
County,  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north-northwest  of  Richmond,  and  seventy-one 
miles  west  by  north  of  Washington.  Excepting 
Wheeling,  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  Is  twenty  miles 
distant.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Winchester 
and  Potomac  Railroad,  thirty  miles  long,  which 
connects  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Confederate  forces,  on 
their  retreat  from  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  middle 
of  June,  halted  here.  The  place  was  thence- 
forth occupied  by  them  through  the  year.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  a  wmg  of  the  great 
army  of  the  Confederates,  whose  centre  was  at 
Manassas  Junction.  The  number  of  troops  was 
greater  or  less  as  circumstances  might  require. 
The  fortifications  surrounding  the  town,  except 
to  the  southward  on  the  high  ground,  were  very 
heavy.  The  works  were  made  with  logs  and 
barrels  filled  with  earth.  In  front  of  the  breast- 
works deep  trenches  were  dug,  communicating 
below  with  the  inside  of  the  works.  Tlie  guns 
were  masked  by  artificial  thickets  of  ever- 
greens, extended  in  some  cases,  to  be  used  as 
ambuscades  for  riflemen  and  sharpshooters. 
The  fortifications  extended  two  and  a  half 
mUes,  and  the.trees  were  felled  between  Bunker 
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Hill  and  Winohester  to  impede  a  hostile  ad- 
vance. 

WINTHROP,  Major  Theodore,  an  officer 
of  volaoteers  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
an  American  author,  born  in  New  Haven, 
Oonn.,  September  22,  1828,  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Great  Bethel,  June  10,  1861.  He  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  at  Yale  College,  in 
1848,  and  soon  after,  partly  to  recruit  his 
health,  impaired  by  too  close  application,  sailed 
for  Europe,  where  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
mostly  on  foot.  In  Italy  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  W.  H.  Aspinwall  of  New  York, 
and  upon  his  return  became  tutor  to  his  son, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  again  visited  Europe. 
Returning  from  this  second  tour,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  went  to  Panama,  where  he  resided  about 
two  years.  He  then  joined  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Lieutenant  Strain,  the  exposures 
of  which  injured  his  health  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  New  York. 
He  next  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  He  first  practised 
in  St.  Louis,  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable, 
he  returned  again  to  New  York,  where  his 
fondness  for  literary  pursuits  drew  him  aside 
from  his  profession. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  which 
resulted  in  the  present  war,  he  enrolled  him- 
■elf  in  the  artillery  corps  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, and  subsequently  was  made  acting  mili- 
tary secretary  and  aid  by  Gen.  Butler.  His 
description  of  the  forty-two  days'  campaign  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  in  the  June,  July,  and 
August  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  its  gracefulness  and 
brilliancy,  and  the  interest  thus  excited  was 
afterwards  heightened  by  his  untimely  death. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  of  Boston,  published  two  works  of  fic- 
tion of  considerable  merit,  "•  Cecil  Dreenie  "  and 
"John  Brent,"  which  were  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  Northwestern  States 
of  the  Union,  was  admitted  in  1848.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  42°  30'  and  47°  05'  north 
latitude,  and  between  87°  and  92°  60'  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Lake  Superior;  N.  E.  by  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  ?  E.  by  Lake  Michigan  ;  S.  by 
Illinois;  and  W.  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  from 
which  it  is  in  considerable  part  separated  by 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  Its  area 
is  53,924  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 
1860  was  775,873.  It  is  divided  into  58  coun- 
ties. The  State  consists  geographically  of  two 
distinct  regions*  the  elevated  plateau  lying 
north  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  maintaining 
a  mean  altitude  of  from  800  to  1,200  feet  above 
the  surface  of  Lake  S'lperior— a  country  of  lieavv 
forests  and  high  rolling  lands,  well  watered, 
and  with  abundant  lakes->a  region  in  which 
the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  cross  and  inter- 
lock with  the  streams  which  fall  into  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan  ;  and  the  southern  roll- 


ing prairie,  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
also  well  watered  and  gemmed  with  lakes,  but 
of  less  altitude,  and  admirably  adapted  for  tho 
cultivation  of  the  cereals.  The  northern  por- 
tion forms  a  part  of  the  great  lumber-producing 
region  of  the  northwest,  while  the  southern 
will  long  be  one  of  the  most  productive  wheat 
regions  of  the  continent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  State  in  the  year  ending  June, 
1860,  according  to  the  census :  Wheat,  16,812,- 
625  bush. ;  rye,  888,534  bush. ;  Indian  corn, 
7,565,290  bush. ;  oats,  11,059,270  bush.;  wool, 
l,011.9151bs.;  potatoes, 8,848,605 bush.;  barley, 
678,992  bush. ;  cheese,  1,104,469  lbs. ;  butter, 
13,651,053  lbs. ;  maple  sugar,  1,584,406  lbs. ; 
maple  molasses,  83,()03  gals. ;  sngarhouse  mo- 
lasses, 19,253  gals. ;  tobacco,  87,595  lbs. 

The  State  has  paid  great  attention  to  internal 
improvements.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
there  were  completed  and  in  progress  in  the 
State,  2,228  miles  of  railway;  of  these  923 
miles  were  open  for  traffic,  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  which  had  cost  $38,630,693. 
The  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  at  tho 
commencement  of  1861,  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  Banks 110 

Cupltal $6,782,000 

Ltmnsand  Discounts. 7.7SMS7 

Stocks. 4,MP,66« 

Other  investments. 1,723,779 

Dae  by  other  bunks. 74d.068 

Notes  of  other  banks. l,102,dS6 

8  ecle 87«JilS 

Circulation 4,810.175 

Deposits. 4.088.181 

Other  UabUmos 1,082,201 

In  June,  1862,  there  was  a  riot  in  Milwaukee, 
in  consequence  of  the  rejection  by  the  bankers  of 
that  city  of  the  notes  of  most  of  the  banks  of 
the  State.  The  banking  law  of  the  State,  which 
was  modelled  on  the  free  banking  law  of  New 
York,  though  modified  in  some  particulars,  per- 
mitted the  lodging  with  the  State  comptroller, 
for  the  security  of  the  issues  of  the  banks  of  the 
State,  of  the  bonds  of  the  different  States ;  and 
as  the  bonds  of  the  Southern  were  generally 
lower  than  those  of  the  Northern  States,  the 
banks  had  purchased  largely  of  those  as  a  basis 
for  banking,  and  had  issued  their  notes  on  those 
securities.  The  rapid  reduction  of  the  market 
value  of  these  stocks,  after  the  commencement 
of  secession,  produced  an  equally  rapid  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  bank  notes  based 
upon  them,  and  the  eventual  curtailment  of  the 
issues  of  these  banks,  occasioning  severe  losses 
and  much  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  iftnocent  hoMers  of  their  notes.  The  riot 
was  finally  quelled  by  the  State  anlhorities 
without  loss  of  life,  but  after  considerable  de- 
struction of  property. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  of  the 
North  to  declare  herself  unalterably  for  the 
Union.  The  State  had  gone  for  Lincoln  in  No- 
vember, 1860,  by  20,000  majority  over  all  the 
other  candidates,  and  the  State  election  held 
the  same  month  had  resulted  in  a  very  large 
republican  minority  in  both  branches  of  the 
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Legislatnre.  The  Legislature  convened  at 
Madison  on  the  lOth  of  January,  and  Gov. 
Ramsey  undoubtedly  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  the  mfgority  of  the  people  of  the  State  in 
saying,  as  he  did  in  his  Message,  that  **the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  legal,  and  there  was 
no  just  cause  of  compliunt  from  any  quarter." 
In  reference  to  the  secession  movement  which 
had  already  attained  formidable  proportions,  he 
Baid :  "  This  Is  not  a  league  of  States,  but  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  The  General  Govern- 
ment cannot  change  the  character  of  the  State 
governments,  or  usurp  any  power  not  delegat- 
ed ;  nor  can  any  State  change  its  character  or 
increase  its  rights.  The  signs  of  the  times  in- 
dicate in  my  opinion  that  there  may  arise  a 
contingency  in  the  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  which  it  may  become  necessary  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  National  Government 
for  men  and  means  to  sustain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  and  thwart  the  designs  of  men  en- 
gaged in  an  organized  treason." 

The  response  of  the  Legislature  to  this  Message 
was  such  as  to  show  their  loyalty  and  willingness 
to  paitieipate  in  any  measures  which  the  emer- 
geifby  might  demand ;  but  as,  during  the  winter, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  probabiUty  of  a  paci- 
fication of  the  diflSculty,  no  measures  of  defence 
were  adopted.  The  Legislature  adjourned  April 
17.  On  the  receipt  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  April  15,  the  Governor's  guard  at  once 
volunteered,  and  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Gov.  Ramsey 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
convened  in  May.  In  his  Message,  the  Gov- 
ernor reviewed  the  causes  of  the  difficulties, 
and  recommended  that  immediate  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prosecute  the  war  with  ener- 
gy. De  urged  the  immediate  equipment  of  six 
regiments  of  volunteers,  the  purchase  of  a  num- 
ber of  rifled  cannon,  and  the  appropriation  of  a 
million  of  dollars  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
He  also  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  more  effi- 
cient military  organization,  and  insisted  on  the 
vital  importance  to  Wisconsin  of  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi. 

"  The  vast  lumber  and  mineral  interests  of 
"Wisconsin,  independent  of  her  commanding 
produce  and  stock  trade,  bind  her  fast  to  tab 
north  border  and  Northwestern  States,  and 
demand,  like  them,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their 
highest  navigable  waters  to  their  mouths." 

The  Legislature  responded  fully  and  heartily 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor.  Dur- 
ing their  session,  which  closed  on  the  27th  of 
May,  they  passed  a  "  war  bill,"  providing  for 
the  raising  of  five  additional  regiments,  besides 
the  three  already  called  for  by  the  Government ; 
and,  in  case  these  should  also  be  needed  by  the 
United  States,  the  raising  a  reserve  of  two 
more  still,  and,  in  case  of  farther  call  from  the 
General  Government,  they  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor to  keep  constantly  a  reserve  of  two  regi- 
ments beyond  what  were  required  for  the  na- 
tional defence.  For  the  organization  and  equip- 


ment of  this  force  they  made  specific  provision. 
An  act  "to  provide  for  borrowing  money  to  re- 
pel invasion  and  suppress  insurrection,"  was  also 
passed,  which  appomted  the  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  State  Treasurer  Commission- 
ers to  negotiate  a  loan  upon  State  bonds,  bear- 
ing six  per  cent  interest,  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. Sixty  per  cent,  of  this  loan  was  to  be  ne- 
gotiated for  specie,  and  the  remainder  for  fully 
secured  bank  paper. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  families  of  volunteers :  one  appropri- 
ating from  the  war  fund  five  dollars  per  month 
to  each  family,  and  the  other  anthorizing  conn- 
ties,  towns,  cities,  and  villages  to  levy  special 
taxes  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  $60,000 
was  appropriated  to  buy  arms,  and  an  act  passed 
to  prevent  rendering  aid  to  enemies,  containing 
stringent  provisions  for  the  prompt  punishment 
of  offences  coming  within  that  category. 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  excite- 
ment, and  provided  by  their  enactments  with 
the  necessary  means  of  effective  service,  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  promptly  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  Government. 

The  whole  number  sent  into  the  field  by  the 
State  at  the  commencement  of  1862,  according 
to  Gov.  Salomons,  was  24,000,  a  number  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  quota  of  the  State ; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  no  troops 
proved  themselves  more  efficient  in  all  soldierly 
duties  than  those  from  Wisconsin.  From  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  arms,  they  were  unable 
to  enter  upon  the  service  so  early  as  the  sol- 
diers of  some  of  the  other  States,  but  once 
armed  and  equipped,  their  courage  and  endur- 
ance rendered  them  most  valuable  soldiers. 

WOOL  AND  FLAX  FABRICS,  and  CANE 
FIBRE.  A  process  has  been  introduced  for 
disintegrating  wool,  fiax,  and  cane,  by  charging 
it  in  a  cannon  with  steam,  and  then  suddenly 
discharging  it  with  explosion.  Flax  and  hemp 
thus  reduced  to  fine  short  fibre  is  well  adapted 
for  mixing  with  wool  in  various  cloths.  Short 
fiax  fibre  is  capable  of  being  most  intimately 
mixed  with  wool  in  the  fulling  operation.  The 
disintegration  of  cane  is  performed  by  charging 
cylinders  of  boiler  iron,  which  are  about  18  feet 
in  length  and  1^  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  wiUi 
cane  -to  about  two-thirds  full.  A  head  of  steam 
is  then  let  on,  which  moistens  and  softens  the 
cane,  until  it  has  sufficient  force  to  blow  open  a 
door  at  one  end,  when  the  whole  mass  is  ex- 
ploded with  a  noise  like-  that  of  a  cannon.  The 
cane  falls  to  the  ground,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  coarse  oakum.  It  is  then,  by  another 
process,  reduced  to  pulp  and  manufactured  into 
paper  of  all  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
finest.  The  cane  is  the  common  fishing  rods, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

One  establishment  for  the  disintegration  of 
cane  has  been  in  operation  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
for  some  years.  The  work  is  now  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
raw  material  in  North  Carolina  during  the  war. 
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ZWmNER,  ERNST  FRIEDRIOH. 


ZWIRNER,  Ernst  Friedrioh,  a  German  ar- 
chitect, born  at  Jacobswald,  in  Silesia,  Feb,  28, 
1802,  died  at  Cologne,  September  22, 1861.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  inspector  of  forges,  and  was 
destined  in  cliildhood  to  the  pursuits  of  metal- 
lurgy, for  which  he  manifested  a  high  capacity ; 
but  his  preference  for  architecture  was  so  evi- 
dent that  his  father  consented  to  allow  him  to 
follow  his  own  inclination.  After  completing 
his  classical  course  of  studies,  he  entered  the 
school  (»f  architecture  at  Breslau,  from  which 
he  graduate<l  at  the  age  of  19  years.  His  first 
engagements  procured  him  the  means  of  enter- 
ing, three  years  after,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  the  University  of  Berlin.  ITo 
remained  there  four  years,  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  auxiliary  members  of  the  Superior 
Administration  of  Architecture  in  1828.  He 
became  next  the  pupil  and  assistant  of  Schin- 
kel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects  of  mo<l- 
ern  times,  and  for  a  time  followed  his  plans  and 
principles.  In  1833  he  was  elected  architect 
of  tiie  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  thenceforth  it 
was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition  to  com- 
plete that  great  work  in  accordance  with  the 
snirit  of  its  projector.  The  cathedral  had  been 
already  five  hundi*ed  years  in  building,  and 


each  generation  had  advanced  it  somewhat,  but 
none  had  dared  to  dream  of  seeing  it  finished 
and  surmounted  by  its  colossal  dome.  Zwir- 
ner  believed  its  completion  within  his  life-time 
and  under  his  direction  possible,  and  when  the 
good  people  shook  their  heads  at  his  enthusi- 
asm, it  only  strengthened  his  faith  and  made  his 
zeal  the  more  fervid.  He  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia, 
in  the  work,  and  in  inducing  him  to  bestow 
upon  it  an  annual  subsidy  of  $37,500,  to  aid  ia 
its  completion ;  liberal  subscriptions  came  also 
from  other  quarters,  and  in  1854  King  Fred- 
erick William,  with  his  own  hands,  placed  the 
keystone  in  the  north  portal  of  the  cathedral. 
The  great  work,  a  most  admirable  reproduction 
of  the  best  gotliic  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  nearly  completed  in  1855,  but  the 
last  touches  of  the  architect  were  not  given  to 
it  till  1860.  M.  Zwirner  also  designed  and  exe- 
cuted several  other  chapels  and  castles  of 
great  beauty,  at  different  points  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  been  for  some  years  president  of  the 
Council  of  Architecture  of  the  province  of 
Cologne,  and  privy  councillor  of  the  Prussian 
Government. 
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vention, 22 ;  result,  22 ;  answer  of  the  governor  to  the 
call  for  troops,  28  ;  meeting  of  tho  State  Convention,  28; 
ordinance  of  secession,  23 ;  call  for  troops,  28;  other  acts, 
28 ;  war  loan,  24 ;  seizure  of  public  property,  24 ;  joins 
the  Confederate  States,  24;  military  operations,  24; 
method  to  increase  the  army,  25;  forces  in  the  field,  25; 
murmuring  of  the  troops,  25 ;  internal  affUIrs,  25 ;  secret 
Union  organizations,  25;  admitted  as  a  member  of  tho 
Confederacy,  162. 

Arms,  shipment  oi;  to  the  Southern  States  in  1860, 128. 

Amiy  Confederate,  Its  strength  in  July,  163. 

Army  of  the  United  States,  its  numbers,  26 ;  increase,  26 ; 
total  force,  26 ;  appropriations  for,  27 ;  pay  of  privates, 
27;  entire  strength  Ist  of  December,  27;  do.  of  arms  of 
tho  service,  27;  stores  for  at  Washington,  28;  Infantry 
arms,  28;  Springfield  musket,  2S;  how  made,  29;  Enfield 
rifles,  29 ;  Prussian  needle  gun,  29 ;  breech-loading  arms, 
29 ;  proposals  of  the  government,  80 ;  rifles  for  sharp- 
shooters, 80;  cavalry,  80;  tho  carbine,  80;  Sharp's, 
Colt's,  Savage's,  80 ;  loading,  81 ;  pistols,  81 ;  artillery, 
81 ;  various  kinds  of  ordnance,  81 ;  columblads,  81 ;  Par- 
rott  gun,  82;  Whitworth  gun,  82;  steel  cannon,  82; 
Wiard's  steel  cannon,  82 ;  mortars,  83 ;  shells,  88;  foun- 
dries, 88;  projectiles,  84;  Hotchkiss,  85;  James,  85; 
gunpowder,  85;  tents,  85;  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
86;  objects  of  its  appointment,  86;  volunteers,  86;  tim« 
In  recruiting,  87;  natives  and  foreign  bom,  87;  age,  87; 
camp  sites,  87 ;  drainage,  87;  ventilation  of  tents,  87? 
flooring  of  do.,  88;  impurities  of  camps,  88;  clothing  of 
the  men,  88;  average  sickness,  89;  do.  British  army, 
89 ;  mortality,  89 ;  diseases  of  tho  volunteers,  40 ;  treat- 
ment, 41. 

Arrest,  a  list  of  political  prisoners,  861. 

Arsenals  in  Pie  seceded  Slates,  their  seizure,  815;  arsenal 
at  Augusta  seized,  818;  its  contents,  818;  arsenal  at 
Baton  Bougc  seized,  318;  its  contents,  818;  arsenal  at 
Charleston  seized,  818;  its  contents,  819;  arsenal  at 
Fayetteville  seized,  819;  its  contents,  819;  arsenal  at 
Little  Rock  seized,  819;  arsenal  at  Mount  Yernon 
seized,  819 ;  its  contents,  819. 

Artesian  Well  at  Passy,  ita  size,  42 ;  time  of  completion, 
42  ;  flow  of  water,  42. 

Astronomical  Phenomena,  comets,  42;  their  appearance 
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48, 44 :  wen  In  England,  44 ;  do.  TaTi^,  44 ;  do.  Rome, 

44;  do.  Peru,  43;  o&teroids,  45;  mctoorx,  45. 
AVuM^  Mo.,  Its  sltutUon,  45;  «ki^u^i^h  at,  40. 
Atkinsov,  Tho«.  W.,  birth,  46 ;  pumuits,  46 ;  writings,  46. 
Austria^  Its  bouodarlea,  46;  Its  divisions,  46 ;  prospects  of 

war,  46;  Imperial  finances,  48;  decrees,  47;  amnestj, 

47;  action  relative  to  Italy,  47. 


Bakxb,  Edwau)  D.,  birth,  4S;  struggle  in  life,  43;  hit 
career,  43;  speech  at  Union  Park,  Now  York,  48; 
death,  4S ;  Senator  Thirty -sixth  Congress,  166 ;  on  the 
ottempt  to  prove  that  this  Government  Is  no  govom« 
ment  at  all,  186 ;  on  the  Peace  Conforcnce  propositions, 
221 ;  on  the  actn  of  President  Lincoln,  22a 

Bair»  Bluf,  its  sitoation,  49;  instractions  of  McCIcIlan,  49 ; 
details  of  the  battle  at,  49-54. 

Baltimore^  Its  situation,  55:  public  meeting,  55;  resola- 
tlons,  55;  railroad  lines,  55;  attack  on  the  Massachu- 
setts troops,  55, 56 ;  excitement,  57 ;  action  of  the  police, 
57 ;  military  occupation  of^  58 ;  proclamation  of  General 
Butler,  5S ;  seizure  of  arms,  58 ;  arrest  of  Marshal  Kane, 
53;  Provost^Marshal  appointed,  53;  General  Banks* 
proclamation,  5S ;  protest  of  Police  Commissioners,  59; 
arrest  of  cummissluners,  59;  reasons,  59. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad^  its  location,  60;  destmctlon 
of  Its  property,  60l 

Bjlkks,  Gen.  N.  P.,  proclaims  martial  Uiw  at  Baltlcnore,  440 ; 
bio^aphical  notice  o^  722. 

£ank4  in  the  United  States,  change  in  the  banking  63rBtcni, 
60;  free  bank  law  in  several  States,  60;  number  of 
banks,  61 ;  circulation,  Ac.^  61 ;  details  of  all  the  banks, 
62;  weekly  return  of  the  New  York  banks,  63;  do. 
Boston,  64;  do.  Philadelphia,  65;  the  clearlng-houso 
system,  66;  magnitude  of  free  banking,  66;  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  67 ;  action  of  the  several  States  rela- 
tive to  banks,  67. 

BarbourBtilU,  Its  situation,  68;  skirmish  at,  63. 

Backasd,  Jodn  O.,  biographical  notice  of,  724 

Bacdoh.  Com.  S.,6urrerders  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  283. 

Bartow,  Col.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  81 

Baur,  Ferdutamd  C,  his  birth,  63;  education,  63;  views, 
6a 

Batard,  Jaihcs  a.,  member  of  the  Senate,  225 ;  on  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  certain  Senators,  284 ;  on  the  credentials  of 
the  Senators  from  Western  VIrpInia,  235. 

Beals,  Cuas.  L.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  opposed  to  all 
compromises,  218 ;  reasons,  213 ;  lot  the  just  kws  be  en- 
forced everywhere  throughout  the  land,  214. 

Bealington^  its  situation,  69 ;  skirmish  at,  69. 

Beauefoabd,  Gen.  G.  T.,»  his  despatch  to  Secretary  Walk- 
er that  President  Lincoln  had  determined  to  send  pro- 
yislons  to  Fort  Sumter,  182;  fbrthcr  correspondence, 
182;  demands  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  665;  proposes 
not  to  Are,  If  Major  Anderson  will  Inform  him  when  ho 
will  evacuate,  6G5,  666;  appointed  brittadler-general, 
157;  proclamation  to  the  army  In  Virginia,  147;  report 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  82:  appointed  to  the  highest 
military  rank,  103-  letter  of  President  Davla,  164;  be- 
seeches the  War  Department  to  furnish  him  means  to 
odvance  from  Manassea,  43a 

Bms,  Col,  killed  at  Dull  Run,  84. 

Bf.ll,  Jonx,  vote  for  at  the  Presidential  election,  C9T. 

Bkwdtx,  CoU  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  344. 

Bbxrax,  HENnt  W.,  bloffraphlcal  notice  oC  728. 

Bemjamiit,  J.  P.,  senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166;  on 

*  Ckn.  Beanr«gard  lifitf  hU  oamc  Q.  T.  Beauregard. 


the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  185;  In  reply  to 
Senator  Do<»lltt!e,  1S8;  withdraws  from  the  Senate,  200; 
appointed  Secretary  of  War,  165;  Instructions  to  re- 
ceivers under  Confiscation  Act,  149;  letter  ordering  cer^ 
tain  prisoners  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
convicted  privateers,  151 ;  orders  relative  to  bridgebum* 
crs  in  East  Tennessee,  153. 

BenneVn  MUle,  its  situation,  69 ;  skirmish  at,  69. 

Berset,  James  G.,  his  arrest,  860;  mayor  of  Washington, 

Beverly,  its  situation,  69;  skirmish  at,  69;  surrender  of  Cd. 
Pegram.  69 ;  correspondence  with  McClelhin,  69. 

BiOLES,  WiixuM,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
offers  a  compromise  bill,  177. 

Bingham,  Jou:*  A.,  member  of  Congress,  226;  on  the  con- 
fiscation bill,  247. 

BccoHAM,  KiNSLXT  S.,  birth,  69;  education,  69;  pnblle 
offices,  69. 

Black,  Jobn  8.,  his  opinion  as  attorney-general  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 697. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  Member  of  CongTes%  226 ;  on  the 
statements  relative  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  24& 

Blenxer,  Col.,  at  Bull  Run,  86. 

Blockade,  the  Paris  Congres^  70;  conrention  between  Eng« 
land  and  France,  70 ;  original  form  of  blockade,  70 ;  neu- 
trality of  European  powers,  70;  Lord  Russel's  letter  to 
Uverpool  merchants,  70 ;  views  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 71;  authority  of  the  President  to  institute  a 
blockade  denied,  71 ;  rights  of  belligerents,  72 ;  questionb 
raised,  72,  280,  282,  2^1. 

Blockade,  Stone,  at  Charleston,  101 ;  the  plan  explained  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  101 ;  the  vessels,  102 ;  where 
obtained,  102 ;  how  prepared  to  be  sunk,  103 ;  details,  102. 

Bo<m4  Court  Uouae,  Va^  its  situation,  72 ;  skirmish  at,  72. 

B<Aquet,  Pierre  F.  J.,  birth,  72;  education,  72 ;  pursuits,  78. 

Bou LIONET,  John  E.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  refuses  to 
withdraw  because  Louisiana  has  seceded,  207 ;  his  rea- 
sons, 2oa 

Bottling  Green,  its  situation,  78;  fortifications,  73. 

Brago,  Thomas,  appointed  Confederate  attomey-gtnersl, 
165. 

Breckikridob,  John  C,  Senator  In  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
166;  readiness  of  Southern  statesmen  to  compromise,  174, 
224;  on  the  acts  of  President  Lincoln,  281-284;  on  the 
cause  of  the  war,  242;  joins  the  Confederate  army,  407. 

Bkigos,  Grorob  N.,  birth,  78;  education,  73;  offices,  73; 
death,  7a 

Bbown,  Albebt  G.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
remarks  on  the  demands  of  the  Southern  States,  167 ; 
only  one  way  to  meet  the  crisis,  1(© ;  on  the  point  at  is- 
sue, 1S9;  withdraws  from  the  Senate,  lOa 

Bbown,  CoL  Uarvet,  bombards  Forts  Barrancas  and  McRea, 
and  is  bombarded  in  turn,  574, 575 ;  his  observations, 
575 ;  biographical  notice  oi;  725. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  B.,  birth,  78 ;  education,  78 :  writings, 
78;  death,  7a 

Browning,  Ortillb  H.,  Member  of  the  Senate,  225;  on  ths 
conduct  of  the  war,  237. 

Buchanan,  President  of  U.  8.,  697;  asks  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general  on  the  questions  raised.  In  conse- 
quence of  secession,  697;  message  to  Congress,  699;  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Floyd,  701 ;  letter  to  the  South  Carolina 
commissioners,  702;  views  of  the  action  of  MiO<>f  ■^^'^■^ 
son,  702;  message  of  Jan.  8th,  703;  correspondence  with 
Secretary  Thompson,  704 ;  da  with  Secretary  Thomas, 
704;  views  of  his  cabinet  on  the  state  of  aflbirs,  705; 
action  rehitlve  to  Commissioner  Uayne,  706;  interview 
with  ex-Presldent  Tyler,  707 ;  messajre  to  Congress,  witk 
the  peace  conference  resolution  of  Virginia,  17a 

Bitckhannon^  Va^  its  situation,  74;  skirmish  at,  71 
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BtTELL,  Don  Caelos,  biographical  notice  of,  722. 

Bull  Run,  ita  situation,  74s  forces,  Federal  and  Confcderat«, 
74;  numbers,  74,  75;  regiments,  75;  orders  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell, 75;  orders  to  march,  75;  Fairfax  Court  House, 
75;  Centre ville,  76;  reconnolsanco  beyond  Centre ville, 
76 ;  Confederate  plan  of  attadc,  77 ;  plan  of  Battlo  at 
Bull  Run,  78;  report  of  Gen.  McDowell,  79;  details  of 
the  conflict,  79,  80;  retreat  fh>in,  S5;  exphinatlon  of  tho 
dL)astcr,S7 ;  killed  and  wounded,  88 ;  Confederate  reports 
of  the  victory,  83;  loss  of  artillery,  88;  forces  engaged, 
89;  letter  of  Davis  to  Bichmond,  89;  ft&^  89;  position 
of  Gen.  Patterson,  89. 

BtrsMETT,  IIkkby  C.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  on  the  treats 
ment  of  the  seceding  Statcji,  212  ;  on  the  condnct  of  the 
war  239, 240 ;  on  the  cause  of  the  war,  245 ;  on  the  con- 
fiscation bill,  247. 

BiTftNSiDB,  Ambrosk  E.,  at  Boll  Bun,  81, 82,  86;  commands 
the  military  forces,  of  the  expedition  to  North  Carolina, 
292. 

Bumside  Expedition,  its  preparation,  292 ;  its  commander. 
General  Buruside,  292 ;  his  life,  292 ;  the  naval  com- 
mander, L.  M.  Golddborough,  292  ;  the  military  force 
transports,  292. 

Btttler,  General  Bknj.  F.,  proclaims  martial  law  at 
Baltimore,  439;  commands  the  military  expedition  to 
Hatteras  Inlet,  2S7;  reply  to  the  offer  from  the  forts  to 
surrender,  288;  oorreapondence  with  tho  Secretary  of 
War  in  regard  to  contrabands,  641,  642;  biographical 
notice  of,  722. 

BuTLEs,  PiKKCB,  commences  prosecution  against  the 
Secretary  of  War  because  of  his  arrest  and  Imprison- 
ment, 362. 


Cairo,  its  situation,  90;  occupation  by  troops,  91. 

Cali/omuiy  its  boundaries,  91 ;  surface  of  tho  country,  91 ; 
population,  91 ;  floods  in,  91 ;  l(»ses  In  various  towns, 
92. 

Cambron,  Simon,  Letters  to  General  Butler  about  contra- 
bands, 641,  and  fugitiire^  642,  648;  instructions  to 
General  T.  W.  Sherman  about  fugitive  slaves,  644; 
r<?marks  In  response  to  Colonel  Cochrane,  645. 

Camp  AlUghany,  its  situation,  92 ;  sicirmish  at,  92. 

Campbell,  John,  birth,  92;  profession,  92;  pursuits,  92; 
writings,  92. 

Campbell,  Jons  A.,  letter  to  Secretary  Seward,  13-i;  letter 
to  President  Davis,  185. 

Canada,  its  extent,  98;  population,  93;  population  of  Brit- 
ish America,  98 ;  exports  of  Canada,  98;  finances,  98;  ex- 
penditures, 98;  debt,  93;  religious  statistics,  94;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  94 ;  postal  revenue,  94 ;  volun- 
teers at  the  time  of  the  Mo^on  &  Slidell  excitement,  94. 

Cablislb,  James  S.,  member  of  the  Senate,  225 ;  on  his 
right  to  a  seat,  226 ;  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  236, 287, 
283. 

Camyfem  Ferry.— Its  situation,  95;  skirmish  at,  95;  de- 
tails, 95. 

Carthage^  its  situation,  95;  skirmish  at,  95;  details,  95. 

Cass,  Lewis,  resigns  as  Secretary  of  Slate,  700. 

CA.vorR,  Count,  his  birth,  95;  education,  95;  early  pursuits, 
95;  his  proficiency,  95;  imprisonment,  96;  remarkable 
letter,  96;  his  ambition,  96;  residence  in  Switzerland 
and  other  countries,  96 ;  attends  tho  debates  in  tho  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  96 ;  returns  to  Italy.  96 ;  edits 
an  agricultural  Journal,  96;  its  effect,  96;  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  96 ;  his  speeches,  97 ;  enters  the 
Cabinet,  97 ;  immense  labors,  97 ;  his  commercial  trea- 
ties, 97 ;  disciplines  tho  army,  97 ;  Piedmont  joint  France 


and  England  against  Bossia,  97;  the  reason,  9S ;  refonm 
In  tho  State,  9S,  the  Italian  question,  9S;  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  9S;  peace,  98;  his  retire- 
ment, 98;  subsequent  evients  of  his  life.  99. 

Charleston^  &  C,  its  situation,  99;  its  harbor,  99  •  aspect  of 
ofialrs  in  the  city,  99;  Fort  Moultrie,  99 ;  Anderson,  99; 
effect  of  the  action  of  tho  Stato  Convention,  99 ;  excite- 
ment on  the  removal  of  Mi^).  Anderson  to  Fort  Sumter, 
100 ;  occupation  of  Castle  Pinckney,  100 ;  seizure  of  the 
arsenal,  100 ;  revenue  cutter  abandoned,  100 ;  military 
preparations,  100;  removal  of  all  buoys  from  the  harbor, 
100;  lights  extinguished  at  night,  100;  clearances  of  ves- 
sels, 100;  harbor  fortified,  100;  arrival  of  heavy  guns, 
101 ;  rate  of  taxation  in  the  city,  101 ;  arrival  of  troops 
101 ;  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  101 ;  fire  at  Charleston, 
101 ;  blockade  of  the  port,  101 ;  sinking  of  vessels  in  the 
channels  of  the  harbor,  101 ;  details,  102 ,  effect,  102 ;  tho 
city  prepared  to  resist  an  attack,  102. 

Charleston,  Ta.,  its  situation,  102;  troops  at,  102;  their  re- 
treat, 108. 

Chabr,  Salmon  P.,  appointed  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury, 
296;  instructions  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves  on  cotton 
plantations  at  Port  Royal,  Nov.  30, 1861,  645,  646. 

Chicamacomlco,  attack  on  tho  Federal  troops  at,  289. 

Chocktav}  Indiana,  regiments  furnished  to  the  Confederate 
army,  373 :  delegates  admitted  to  scats  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Congre»,  878. 

Cities  and  towns,  Northern,  their  contributions  to  the  war, 
8U9. 

Clark,  Dakiel,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  106; 
offers  resolutions  that  the  Constitution  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  evil,  476;  on  the  expulsion  of  certain  Senators, 
284. 

Garksburff,  Va.,  its  situation,  102 ;  first  public  meeting 
against  secession  in  Western  Virginia  held  here,  108 ; 
first  military  Issue  made  here,  103. 

Clat,  C.  C.  Jr.,  Seaator  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
withdrawal  from  the  Senate,  196 ;  his  remarks,  196. 

CLUTGMAif,  T. "J.,  admitted  to  a  seat  in  tho  Confederate 
Congress,  162%  on  Crittenden's  peace  propositions,  181 ; 
Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166;  remarks  od 
cause  of  danger  to  the  country,  166. 

Cobb,  Howell,  resigns  as  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  296; 
statement  of  reasons  w^hy  Congress  adjonrned  to  meet 
at  Bichmond,  140 ;  chairman  of  tho  Confederate  Con- 
gress, 154 ;  remarks  on  export  duty  on  cotton,  157. 

CoBD,B.  W.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  on  the  position  of 
the  Bepublican  party,  206. 

CocniiAK,  John,  member  of  Congress,  202 ;  appeals  to  th* 
patriotism  of  members,  202 ;  on  arming  slaves,  645l 

Cockeysville,  Md.,  its  situation,  108;  troops  for  Washington 
encamp  here  after  the  difficulty  at  Baltimore,  103 ;  its 
effect,  103. 

Collamer,  Jacob,  member  of  tho  Senate,  225 ;  on  the  object 
of  the  war,  241. 

Cotumbxie,  Ky.,  its  situatfon,  103 ;  importance  as  a  military 
position,  103;  occupation  by  Confederate  troops,  103; 
evacuation,  103. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Its  character,  103 ;  imports 
and  exports  for  seventy  years,  104 ;  domc«»tlc  exports  for 
forty  years,  104;  Imports  and  exports  for  1861,  104; 
population,  with  the  consumption  of  IWrelgn  goods  and 
tho  duties  collected,  105 ;  table  of  leading  articles  ex- 
ported in  1861, 106 ;  decline  in  Southern  products  com- 
pared with  other  sections,  106 ;  effect  of  Western  rail- 
roads, 107;  exports  from  the  Northern  section,  107; 
grain  sent  fh»ra  the  West,  107 ;  receipts  at  Chicago,  107; 
exports  of  grain  fhjm  Milwaukee,  107;  grain  at  Toledo, 
103;  advance  of  freights  on  the  Western  lakes,  108;  ton- 
nage of  the  lakes,  108;  Western  produce  received  at 
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Bofliilo  by  wat^r,  109 ;  traotport  of  ib«  N«w  York  Cen- 
tral railroad,  IttS ;  qoantlUes  and  ralaet  left  at  tidewater 
on  the  Now  York  canals  in  lS6t,  109 ;  Weatern  graina 
exported  fW»m  New  York,  110;  imports  and  exports  at 
New  York,  110 ;  rereraal  of  the  trade  in  epede,  111 ;  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  bills,  111 ;  leading  articles  of  domes- 
tie  export.  111 ;  Tessels entered  and  cleared  at  New  York, 
111;  coastwise  tonnage,  112;  exports  ftmn  Baltimore, 
112;  do.  from  Philaddphia,  112;  trade  of  St  Loois,  112;. 
tonnsge  of  New  York,  112;  leading  articles  of  export, 
112;  trade  of  BL  Limis,  112;  receipts  from  the  Inte- 
rior, 118;  exports  of  leading  crops  fh>m  New  Orleans, 
114 ;  railroads  of  the  Statea,  115 ;  canals  and  railroads  in 
New  York,  115;  quantities  and  valne  of  domestic  ex- 
porU  of  the  United  Sutea,  117;  exports  of  wheat  and 
com,  118.  tonnage  in  each  district  of  the  United  SUtea, 
119;  indirect  trade  of  the  United  States,  120;  foreign 
Tessels  trading  with  the  United  States,  120. 

Cffmmis9lontr9^  Oot^ederaU,  tbeir  last  letter  to  Secretary 
Seward,  185. 

Committee  of  TMrteen  in  the  Senate,  175;  report,  175. 

CommittM  of  Thirty-tkret  in  the  Hoose,  202;  report,  207; 
action  on  their  report,  21(1;  action  on  amendments  to, 
216-2ia 

Compromise^  readiness  on  the  part  of  Sonthem  statesmen 
to,  174,  224 

Compromise  meawres,  vote  on,  in  the  Senate,  221 

ConfecUraU  Gotemmonty  Inferiority  of  the  negro  the 
corner-stoDe  of;  129;  erron  of  an  opposite  opinion,  129; 
entertained  at  the  North,  129 ;  a  principle  In  politics  as 
sore  to  8acce«^  as  a  principle  in  physics,  129;  elements 
for  a  ancceesftU  career,  180;  population  of  seceding 
States,  18a 

Confederate  States^  first  declaration  of  disunion,  121 ;  occa- 
aional  agliatlons  of  the  qneetion  of  disunion,  121 ;  a  ques- 
tion to  be  met,  122;  political  agitation  of  shirery,  122; 
grievances  of  South  Carolina,  debate  In  the  convention, 
122 ;  no  attempts  to  relieve  the  grievances  made,  128 ; 
first  public  steps  towards  the  formation  <rf  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  128 ;  shipment  of  arms*  to  tbe  Sonthem 
States  In  ISW,  123;  views  of  Genera  Scott  on  the  future, 
123, 124;  action  of  Secretary  Floyd  in  furnishing  arms  to 
the  Confederate  States,  124;  secret  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton to  plan  the  course  of  proceeding,  125 ;  persons  pres- 
ent, 125;  note^  125;  details  of  the  proceedings,  125; 
conventions  calling  for  thefbnnation  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, 126 ;  loyalty  In  Louisiana,  128 ;  reconstruction, 
126;  loanguratinn  of  President  Davis,  127;  new  ques- 
tions, 127;  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  flreedom  of 
the,  127;  policy  of  the  new  Government,  128;  military 
preparations,  128;  pay  of  the  army,  12S;  millUry  fbrce 
authorized,  128 ;  commissioners  sent  to  Europe,  181 ; 
do.  to  WashinKton,  181 ;  oiganizatlon  of  the  C<»iflBderato 
Government,  181 ;  Instructions  to  ooUecton  of  the  cns- 
toma,  131 ;  Beauregard  ordered  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter,  182;  or  to  reduce  It  If  not  surrendered, 
182 ;  commlssionera  to  Washington  refused  an  audience, 
182;  military  force  in  the  field  May  1st,  188;  subscrip- 
tion to  five  million  loan,  188;  plan  of  the  campaign,  189; 
pUm  of  the  war,  how  decided,  140;  auxiliaries  relied 
npon  by  the  ConfMerates,  140 ;  Constitution  of  ratified, 
141 ;  business  of  second  session  of  Congress,  142 ;  loan 
of  one  hundred  mlllion^  144;  direct  tax,  144;  States  aid 
the  Government,  144;  extortions  on  the  people,  144; 
copy  of  treasury  notes,  145;  effect  of  President  Lin- 
coln's procUmatton  on  the  military  spirit,  146;  military 
objects  of  the  Government,  147 ;  passes  an  act  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  debts  to  Northern  citixens,  147;  amount 
so  due,  147 ;  an  act  to  banish  all  who  are  not  citizens, 
147 ;  proclamation  nnder  the  act,  148 ;  regulations  in  its 


execntion,  148 ;  object  of  this  act,  14S ;  act  of  sequestra- 
tkm,  148;  Instractlons  to  receivers,  148 ;  Interrogatoritfi 
to  garnishees,  149 ;  otnistitotlonaUty  of  the  conflacatioa 
act  contested  in  South  Oarolina,  149;  olijeotions  to  it, 
149,150;  post-ofliM  arrangements,  151;  postage,  152; 
stamps,  152;  Confiederato  courts  organised,  152;  force 
In  the  field  in  Jnly,  152;  paper  money  in,  152;  embar- 
rassment In  financial  aflUrs,  158;  Presidential  election, 
158  ofllcera  of  the  €h>verament,  154;  inflammable 
state  of  public  feeling,  1S2;  telegraphic  deigatchei  to^ 
18flL 

Coi^/heaiio%  Act  before  Congress,  247-250. 

CbfHP*sss,  C(m/Kf«rafe.— Convenes  at  Montgomery,  154; 
members,  154;  chairman,  154 ;  his  speech,  144 ;  ralea,  155 ; 
Provisional  Government  reported,  155 ;  its  featares,  155 ; 
tarilT  clause,  155;  proceedings  after  its  adoption,  155; 
first  election  of  Davis  and  Stephens,  155;  permanent 
Constitution,  156;  all  questions  between  the  Statea  and 
United  States,  156;  provisions  for  oflScere  resigning  in 
the  United  States  army  and  navy,  156;  national  flag^ 
156 ;  Texas  admitted,  157;  Federal  ofBcere  continued  In 
ofltoe,  157;  goods  to  be  admitted  duty  fk^e,  157;  depart- 
ments organized,  157 ;  export  duty  on  cotton,  157 ;  ofllcera 
of  Confederate  Government  nominated  and  confirmed, 
157;  f^ee  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  declsred,  157;  loan 
of  fifteen  millions,  157 ;  postal  system  adopted,  156;  Con- 
foderate  courts  not  to  have  cognizance  of  civil  cases  In 
which  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes  are  a  r«rty,  158;  bill 
to  raise  a  force  of  100,000  men  passed.  153;  pemaanent 
Constitution  adopted,  158 ;  compared  with  the  Federal 
Constitution,  158, 159, 160;  oommissionen  to  Europe  ap* 
pointed,  160 ;  act  to  prohibit  AfHcan  slave  trade  passed, 
160;  vetoed,  160;  vote  on  the  vetoed  bill,  161 ;  other  acts 
passed,  161. 

Second  session  of  Congreas  convenes,  161 ;  reasons  for 
Its  meetine,  161 ;  message  of  President  Davia,  161 ,  act 
recognising  a  state  of  war  passed,  161 ;  the  act,  161 ;  Vir- 
ginia admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  162 ; 
acceptance  of  volunteera  authorized,  162 ;  act  to  establish 
a  patent  ofilce  passed,  162 ;  fifty  millions  bonds  to  be 
Issued,  162;  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  Northern 
debts  psssed,  162;  the  bUl,J62;  tariff  bill  passed,  162; 
Congress  adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond,  161 

Third  session  of  Congress  convenes,  168 ;  memben 
present,  168 ;  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  168;  act  to 
control  the  telegraph  passed,  168;  the  act,  168;  act  to 
provide  for  the  public  defence,  168;  two  other  oommis- 
slonere  to  be  appointed,  164;  act  to  aid  Missouri  passed, 
161;  the  substance  of  the  act,  164;  Governor  Jackson 
recognized,  164;  sequestration  act  passed,  164;  war  tax 
imposed,  164;  approval  of  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  164 ;  act  of  sequestration,  165. 

Fourth  session  convenes,  165;  Its  acts,  165;  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  admitted,  166;  i4)propriations,  165k 

Assumes  charge  of  all  questions  between  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  United  States, 
180;  President  Davis  authorized  to  assume  control  of 
all  military  operations  between  the  Confederate  States 
and  foreign  powers,  180;  appropriation  made,  183; 
authorizes  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  be  raised,  188; 
ai\Journs  to  meet  at  Blohmond,  140;  second  session  con- 
venes, 141 ;  anthorlzes  enlistments  In  Kentucky,  899. 

Coriffremy  United  ^to^ss.— Convenes  December  8d,  1860, 
166;  Its  members,  166;  cause  of  trouble  to  the  country, 
166,  167;  better  look  the  matter  In  the  fiice,  167;  this 
state  of  affiitn  looks  to  two  things,  167;  all  that  is 
asked,  is  to  be  allowed  to  depart  In  peace,  168;  repeal 
all  the  personal  liberty  laws,  and  It  will  not  stop  this 
revolution,  168;  we  Intend  to  leave  this  Union — then 
bring  us  back,  168 ;  Delaware  the  first  to  adopt  the  Con- 
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ftltatlon,  and  will  be  the  last  to  do  tmj  act  for  separa- 
tion, 168 ;  the  portion  of  the  inew^e  on  the  state  of  the 
eoantry  referred  to  a  oommittoe  ci  thirteen  in  the  Sen- 
ate, 168 ;  obj*^  168;  the  eoantry  will  go  safely  through 
the  crisie,  168;  we  shoold  look  to  our  country,  not  to 
oar  party,  in  the  consequences  of  oar  action,  168;  sec- 
tional hostility  sabetitated  for  fraternity,  160;  where  Is 
the  remedy,  169 ;  the  only  point  that  remains  for  dilTer- 
enoe,  169;  first  thing  to  be  done,  169;  the  crisis  can  be 
met  only  in  one  way,  169;  nothing  which  cannot  be  re- 
dressed promptly  and  in  the  most  eflicaclons  manner, 
no ;  a  war  of  sentiment  and  opinion  by  one  form  of  so- 
ciety against  another  form  of  society,  170;  the  only  con- 
cession that  will  satisfy  the  Soath,  170;  the  Bepublicaus 
a  auit  against  it,  170;  a  larare  minority  of  the  North  op- 
posed to  any  Interference  with  sUrery,  171 ;  these  dls- 
cassloos  amonnt  to  nothing— we  cannot  save  the  Union, 
171 ;  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  leglshttion  of  the  Federal 
GoTemment  not  right,  the  Bepublloans  are  not  respon- 
sible for  it,  171 ;  the  last  election,  173;  I  wonld  not  com- 
promise away  the  platform  upon  which  the  candidate 
was  elected,  172 ;  amendments  to  the  Constltntion  pro- 
posed, 178 ;  their  nature,  172;  Is  it  not  the  cheapest  price 
at  which  this  Union  was  erer  purchased,  178;  willing;;- 
ness  of  Southern  statesmen  to  compromise,  174 ;  the 
remedy  is  not  to  be  soaght  in  compromise,  but  in  a  flUth- 
fbl  execution  of  the  bond,  174;  this  controversy  will  not 
be  settled  here,  174 

Committee  of  thirteen  appointed,  175;  report,  175; 
other  resolutions,  176;  the  real  causes  of  the  discontent, 
175 ;  war  means  disnnion—flnal,  Irrevocable,  eternal  sep- 
aration, 175;  modification  of  Crittenden's  resolutions, 
176 ;  their  tibject,  176 ;  Its  Importance,  176 ;  the  Union  is 
now  dissolved,  176;  the  caose  ot  the  South  will  receive 
the  sympathy  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patri- 
otic men  in  the  non-slaveholdlng  States,  176;  resolations 
that  the  Constitution  is  sufficient  for  the  etil,  and  that 
the  energies  of  the  Government  should  be  directed  to 
the  mai  tenance  of  the  Union,  176 ;  attempt  to  consider 
the  Crittenden  resolutions,  177 ;  its  failure.  177 ;  renewed, 
177;  ikilure,  177;  considered,  177;  amendments,  177; 
withdrawal  of  Senator  Iverson,  178;  his  letter,  178; 
resolations  of  Virginia  for  a  peace  conference,  178 ;  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  178;  memorial  from 
New  York  city  presented  In  the  Senate,  179 ;  speaking 
goes  befoi4  voting,  voting  goes  before  giving  money, and 
all  go  before  a  battle,  180 ;  not  to  be  expected  that  In  the 
ninety  days  allotted  to  this  Congress,  reason  and  Judg- 
ment will  come  back  to  the  people,  180 ;  what  do  wo 
hear,  160 ;  what  Is  recommended,  180 ;  a  convention  ul- 
timately be  called,  ISO;  if  the  Union  foils,  stand  in  tho 
breach,  ISO ;  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration,  ISl ; 
the  remedies  foiling  through  tho  Constitution,  battle  and 
bloodshed  to  preserve  the  Union,  181 ;  diffdreni  views  in 
regard  to  the  future,  181;  extremes  North  and  South 
tend  to  inevitable  disunion,  181 ;  tho  action  of  the  Senate 
has  created  the  Impression  that  there  is  no  hope  for  an 
adjustment,  181 ;  non-intervention  disrupted  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  now  disrupted  the  Union,  181 ;  one 
of  three  contingencies  inevitably  before  the  country, 
181 ;  a  settlement,  or  recognition  of  a  peaceable  separa- 
tion, or  war,  181 ;  have  we  seized  any  forts,  188. 

Naval  appropriation  bill  considered,  182;  is  there  any 
demand  for  these  steamers,  182;  explanation,  182 ;  what 
is  the  public  emergency,  182 ;  the  bill  has  no  warlike 
purpose,  182;  duty  to  let  tho  South  go  In  peace,  188; 
what  does  tho  United  States  want  to  do,  188;  If  tho 
time  comes  when  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  force  under 
the  laws  and  Constitution,  I  am  ready  to  do  It  1S8;  this 
Government  cannot  bo  peaceably  destroyed,  or  over- 


thrown, or  divided,  188;  to  what  purposes  are  thcM 
steamers  to  be  applied,  188. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed,  188 ;  re- 
marks, 184 ;  foee  navigation  of  tho  Mississippi,  184;  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  in  South  Carolina,  when  she 
was  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy,  would  brin^p 
abont  civil  war.  185;  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Gov 
emment,  185;  the  present  state  of  things  foreseen  foi 
years,  185;  extent  to  which  secession  will  go,  185;  right 
<rf  South  Carolina  to  take  the  course  she  did,  185;  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  this  Government  is  no  Government 
at  all,  186;  this  Government  not  a  compact,  186;  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Davis,  186;  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
the  Northern  people,  embraced  in  three  propositions, 
187;  present  complaints  of  the  South,  1S7;  whatlsof- 
fonslve  to  the  South  in  the  Chicago  platform,  187;  sen  tl- 
xnent  of  the  South  for  demanding  guarantees,  187. 

Bill  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  Arizona 
considered,  188;  Mexican  hiw  on  slavery,  188;  abolition- 
ists watching  present  affidrs  with  intense  interest,  188; 
can  a  citizen  obeying  a  State  law  be  bung  for  treason, 
188;  the  point  at  Issue  between  the  two  sections,  189; 
Mexican  Uw,  189 ;  views  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  189:  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  anion,  but  one  of  reunion,  190; 
the  real  grievance  of  the  South,  190:  no  ground  to  foor 
Beputlloan  interference,  190 ;  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  country,  190;  message  from  tho  President,  191 ;  tho 
events  which  have  taken  place,  1#1 ;  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Government  should  abdicate,  192;  Congressional 
compromises  not  likely  to  save  the  Union,  192 ;  Immedi- 
ate duty  of  Congress,  192;  Florida  Senators  retire,  193; 
their  remarks,  198-195;  Alabama  Senators  retire, 
196 ;  speeches,  196, 197;  Mississippi  Senators  retire,  198; 
Bi^eeches  of  Senator  Davis,  193 ;  Louisiana  Senators  re- 
tire, 200 ;  speeches,  200 ;  in  the  House,  Presidents  Mes- 
sage reforred  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State, 
201 ;  the  committee,  809 ;  members  declino  to  serve, 
202 ;  propositions  submitted  to  the  House,  208,  204;  not 
a  representative  of  the  Democmtic  party  on  the  com- 
mittee, 206 ;  what  was  the  cause  of  this  discrimination, 
808;  manoeuvres  in  the  House  to  obtalniin  txpression 
for  compromise,  804-8<»6;  position  of  the  Republican 
party,  206;  slave  property,  806 ;  state  qf  opinion  in  tho 
House,  207 ;  debate,  207 ;  1  mportance  of  cotton,  907 ;  reso- 
lution relative  to  shivery  unanimously  passed  the  Hoase, 
20a 

Proviso  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  208 ; 
omitted  In  the  bills  introduced,  208:  right  of  secession, 
208, 809 :  love  of  the  Union,  800 ;  importance  of  cotton, 
809 ;  object  of  the  forts,  810 ;  the  President  should  collect 
the  revenue,  210 ;  the  Government  must  be  maintained, 
210. 

Object  of  the  South,  811 ;  njovement  of  Mi^or  Ander- 
son, 211;  South  Carolina  is  to-day  approachable  with 
reason  and  words  of  kindness,  211 ;  the  door  of  ooncllla- 
tlon  not  closed,  212;  amendment  oflfered  to  theappro- 
prlotlon  bill,  that  no  money  shall  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  war,  212;  Is  it  the  purpose  to  wage 
war  or  not,  219 :  no  war  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  a  defensive  one,  212;  members  from  Georgia 
retire,  818. 

Reasons  for  opposing  all  compromise,  818;  the  Just 
laws  of  the  country  should  be  enforced.  814;  the  present 
is  no  time  for  compromise,  214;  obey  the  Constitution, 
and  administer  the  laws  as  they  are,  ami  all  will  be  well, 
214 ;  a  general  Insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  814;  the  present  condition  of  things,  814; 
the  Southern  Confederacy  is  not  hostile.  815;  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done,  815;  It  Is  a  revolution— no  more 
and  no  less,  215 ;  object  and  effect  of  this  bill  is  coercion, 
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215 :  to  aaj  thiit  w«  have  not  the  constitutional  power  to 
protect  ourselves  is  an  absurdity,  215;  censure  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy»  216;  votes  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  216, 217,  218;  in  the  Senat<% 
a  bin  to  discontinue  postal  service  considered,  218; 
rather  a  peace  measure  than  otherwise,  218 ;  an  indirect 
attempt  to  Atrlke  at  States  which  have  seceded,  219 ; 
what  the  bill  assumes,  219 ;  wliat  Is  the  secret  of  the  op- 
position to  this  bill,  219;  a  deliberate  plot  to  break  up 
this  Union  under  pretence  of  preserving  it,  219 ;  but  one 
issue  in  this  case,  219;  communi<aiUon  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Conference,  220;  report  on,  220;  dis- 
sent of  certain  Senators,  220 ;  their  reasons,  220;  resolu- 
tion offered,  220 ;  the  Peace  Conference  measure  would 
increase  the  difficulties,  220 :  compromise  needed  to  savo 
the  country,  220;  to  be  deplored  that  the  mediation  of 
Virginia  has  not  been  effective,  221 ;  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  peace  or  war,  222 ;  the  amendments  of  the 
Peace  Conference  are  a  cheat,  222;  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Sunday  evening,  228 ;  crowded  hall,  223 ;  dlstarbance, 
228;  questions  of  order,  228 ;  readiness  of  the  South  to 
compromise,  224;  amendments  offered  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference proposition,  224;  all  measures  fiiU  to  pass,  225; 
Congress  adjourns,  225. 

Extra  Sessiox,  commencing  July  4th,  225;  the  mem- 
bers, 225 ;  question  of  the  right  of  Senators  from  Western 
Yirginia  to  seats,  226:  notice  of  a  bill  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty, 226 ;  resolutlm  to  approve  the  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 227 ;  amendment  offered,  227;  all  the  propositions 
of  this  Joint  resolution  cannot  be  endorsi'd,  227;  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus^  227 ;  no  necessity  f6r  it,  227; 
the  acts  of  the  Administration  were  forced  upon  it  by 
the  condition  of  the  country,  223;  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand ttue  men  last  January  w>uld  have  prevented  this 
state  of  affairs,  22S;  the  a|iplicatlon  of  force  Is  not  tho 
way  to  maintain  the  Union,  22S;  justification  for  tho 
suspension  of  tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  228;  ratify 
whatever  needs  ratification,  223;  the  determined  aggre- 
gated power  of  the  whole  people  of  this  country  will  yet 
conquer,  229;  vioUtion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  229 ; 
seizure  of  telegraphic  despatches  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 230 ;  the  President  has  no  right  to  regulate' 
commerce  ly^tween  the  States,  230;  he  has  involved 
the  country  in  a  war  in  violation  of  tho  Constitution, 
280;  other  instances,  230 ;  those  who  propose  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  are  disunlonists,  280;  efforts  to  avert 
the  difllculty,  281 ;  what  is  the  excuse  for  this  violation 
of  the  Constitution— necessity,  281 ;  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity denied,  231 ;  what  has  the  President  done,  282; 
who  is  to  Judge,  282 ;  the  line  of  demarcation  in  endors- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  President,  282;  the  increase  of  the 
army,  282 ;  not  disposed  to  say  the  Adnunistratlon  has 
nnlimitcd  power,  233;.  this  Joint  resolution  of  not  much 
importance,  238;  the  Senate  does  not  intend  to  pass  the 
resolution,  284;  the  President  has  no  power  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  ftabeaa  corpus^  284 ;  resolution  to  expel  cer- 
tain Senators  offered,  284;  is  a  Senator  to  be  condemned 
indiriduiilly  for  the  action  of  hid  State,  284 ;  desirable  to 
deny  on  thirt  floor  the  right  of  any  State  to  secede,  284 ; 
Expulsion  implies  turpitude,  ?85 ;  resolution  passed,  235. 

Senators  fW)ra  Western  Virginia,  their  credentials  pre- 
bcnted,  235 ;  involves  grave  questions,  235;  you  have  no 
authority  to  create  a  new  State,  235:  the  certificates, 
285 :  an  abandonment  of  tho  whole  form  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, 285 ;  it  is  because  we  will  not  recognize  insur- 
rection in  a  Stato  that  we  admit  these  men,  285 ;  this 
procee<Iing  is  an  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  236. 

Amendment  offered  to  tho  army  bill,  286;  the  pur- 
pose of  this  war  Is  to  maintain  the  national  honor,  286 ; 
defend  the  national  property  and  uphold  the  flag,  286; 


to  preserve  the  Union,  286;  declarations  of  Senators 
286 ;  rather  than  let  the  Qovemment  perish  let  slavery 
perish,  286;  the  institution  of  slavery  will  not  survive 
the  march  of  the  Union  armies  in  any  State,  286 ;  this 
is  no  war  of  subjugation,  236;  If  it  is  not  a  war  of  subju- 
gation, what  is  it,  287 ;  if  the  issue  is  the  Oovemmeat 
or  slavery,  then  let  slavery  do  down,  237 ;  tho  Institu- 
tion of  shivery  did  not  of  necessity  produce  this  rebel- 
lion, 287 ;  is  commerce  to  be  destroyed  because  a  tariff 
is  made,  289;  what  right  has  any  Senator  to  go  into  my 
Stato  and  thrust  himself  between  me  and  my  property, 
287;  what  would  l>e  thought  if  you  were  to  march  an 
army  against  New  York  to  despoil  the  people  of  their 
houses  and  their  goods,  238;  amendment  rejected,  233. 
Conduct  of  the  war,  28S ;  increa5e  of  the  army  neccs- 
eary,  283;  what  is  the  clamor  about  tho  increase  of  tho 
reguhir  army,  289 ;  state  of  the  army  when  secession 
commenced,  289 ;  this  Government  rests  fur  its  support 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  289 ;  n>en  and  money 
may  desolate  but  cannot  bring  peace,  289 ;  this  is  not  a 
war  of  conquest,  289 ;  this  Government  will  be  preserved 
and  the  gallows  will  eventually  perform  its  office,  240 ; 
what  is  your  country  worth  when  tho  finale  comes, 
240;  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  quell  this  rebellion  we 
will  make  a  solitndo  and  call  it  peace,  240 ;  not  vote 
more  men  and  money  than  tho  Administration  asks, 
240;  one  hundred  thousand  men  entirely  sufficient  to 
restore  the  Constitution,  240:  may  it  not  be  necessary 
to  leave  the  track  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  war  so  deep 
in  the  Southern  soil  that  a  century  may  not  obliterate 
It,  241 ;  amendment  offered,  241 ;  in  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  the  war  ofl^red.  241 :  the  war 
prosecuted  for  tho  purpose  of  the  rabjugation  of  rebels 
and  traitors,  241 ;  the  resolution  simply  says  that  we 
are  not  waging  a  war  for  the  sutjugation  oS  States,  241 ; 
we  have  a  purpose  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  tho 
laws  of  the  country.  242 :  a  fear  exlsto  that  the  design  of 
this  war  is  subjugation,  242;  such  not  its  purpose,  242; 
Congress  no  right  to  Interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
242 ;  this  war  is  prosecuted  for  purposes  of  snbjneatlon, 
2i8;  the  war  is  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
the  dlsunionists  of  the  Southern  SUtos,  248 ;  what  did 
tho  minority  demand,  248. 

In  tho  House  resolutions  relative  to  the  war  offered, 
244;  appropriation  to  pay  the  police  force  of  Baltimoro 
considered,  244;  by  ratifying  tho  acts  of  this  adminls- 
ratlon  you  are  writing  the  blackest  pases  in  the  history 
of  this  courtry,  244  j  division  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  brought  the  existing  ca- 
lamity upon  the  Union,  246;  the  Douglass  party  fur- 
nished you  one- half  of  your  entire  army,  245;  who 
forced  General  Soott  into  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  245; 
statement  of  General  Scott  respecting  the  battle,  246; 
discussion  of  the  battle,  246. 

Confiscation  bill  in  the  Senate,  246;  Its  features,  247; 
fourth  section  of  the  bill,  247;  under  some  contingencies 
the  slave  becomes  entitled  to  his  f^edom,  247;  it 
amounts  to  a  wholesale  emancipation,  247 ;  limiutlons 
of  tho  bill,  247 :  you  place  one  species  of  property  on  a 
different  footing  troxa  another.  243 ;  you  have  no  power 
by  the  Constitution  to  touch  shivery  at  all,  243;  is  it 
not  competent  to  fbrfelt  tho  claim  that  a  man  has  to  his 
slaves  for  treason  in  the  master,  243 ;  if  you  have  no 
power,  there  the  question  ends,  246 ;  is  it  not  a  plain 
breach  of  the  Constitution  that  a  man  shall  forfeit  his 
slaves,' 249;  can  a  confiscation  law  promote  the  success 
of  the  army,  249 :  the  rebels  have  no  standing  In  court, 
they  cannot  invoke  the  Constitution,  250;  bill  amended 
and  passed.  250;  Congress  a^oums.  250. 
Connecticut^  its  boundaries,  250;  Government,  250;  popa- 
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UtioD,  950 ;  members  of  Congresi,  250 ;  election  in,  250 ; 
Message  of  the  Governor,  251;  acts  of  the  Le^rlsla' 
tare,  251 ;  militia  law,  251 ;  first  regiment,  251 ;  peace 
meetings,  251 ;  procli&mation  of  ttie  Governor,  251 ;  sec- 
ond Message  of  tiie  Governor,  252 ;  loan  of  two  millions, 
252 ;  regiments  ftimlstied  daring  the  year,  252. 

Convention  Commercial  meets  at  Meuipiiis,  146;  action  of^ 
140. 

CoNWAT,  WiUAX,  qnartermaster  in  the  United  States  navj, 
252;  refuses  to  obey  his  superiors  and  haul  down  the 
United  States  flag  at  the  Pensocola  navy  yard,  252. 

CoacoKAX,  Cylonel,  held  as  a  bo«tago  in  prison,  ]51f 

CotUm  con^iumption  in  1^61,252;  cotum  enterprises  in  In- 
dia, 252;  export  ttom  the  United  States,  258;  qual- 
ities of;  253;  Sorat  cotton,  253;  supplies  firom  other 
sources  than  tho  United  States,  258;  imports  to  Great 
Britain  fh>m  oil  ooan tries,  254;  itn  culture  in  Turkey, 
251;  da  Greece,  254;  do.  Cyprus,  254;  do.  Asia  Minor, 
254;  do.  £gypt,254;  do.  Tunis,  2M;  do.  Madeira,  254; 
do.  Sierra  Leone,  254;  da  Sherbo,  254;  da  Lagos,  254; 
do.  Elver  Niger,  255;  do.  other  places,  255. 

Becommendation  to  burn  it,  to  prevent  seizure,  142; 
export  of  prohibited,  105;  importation  of  into  Great 
Britain  in  1S61, 850. 

Cotton  Loan  proposed,  142;  Instructions  to  phtnters,  142; 
views  of  tho  Government,  143. 

Cotton  riunters^  doings  of  convention  oi;  144. 

Court-houses  and  Poit^ffioes  in  seceded  States^  their 
Mizure,  815-820.    • 

Ck>x,  General,  enters  Charleston,  Ta.,  103. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.,  Member  of  Congress,  166;  infidelity  to  the 
Union,  209;  submits  propositions  relative  to  secession, 
200. 

CftiTTENDBN,  Jonx  J.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
166;  proposes  amendments  to  tiio  Constitution,  172; 
the  amendments,  173;  territory  to  be  divided  under 
them,  174;  modifications  of  his  resolutions,  176'  extra- 
ordinary condition  of  the  country  malccs  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  extraordinary  measure,  176;  appeals  to, 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  Peace  Conference  propositions, 
820 ;  on  the  Compromise  proiMwition,  223 :  offers  a  reso- 
lution on  the  object  of  the  war,  214;  on  the  confiscation 
bill,  24$,  249 ;  first  to  bring  a  regiment  of  troops  into 
Kentucky,  401. 

Currency.    (See  Banks.) 

Cdktiit,  Governor  A.  G.,  Inaugural,  569 ;  Menage  April 
9tb  on  military  affairs,  569,  570 ;  proclamation  conven- 
ing Legislature  In  extra  session,  57 L 

CiniTis,  Samuel  R.,  Member  of  Congress,  166;  on  the  con- 
etilutional  power  of  the  Government  to  protect  Itself 
215. 

Custom-houtes  in  seceded  States^  their  seizure,  815-319 ; 
location  and  cost,  319, 320. 

Csaktoryski,  Prince,  his  birth,  255;  education,  255;  sent 
as  hostage  to  Russia,  255;  becomes  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  255;  no  confidence  in  Napoleon,  255;  offi- 
cial position  in  Poland,  255;  retires,  255;  escapes  to 
Paris,  255 ;  residence  at  Paris,  256. 


P>vi8,  Jepprbsox,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
source  from  which  this  evil  Vas  sprung,  168;  offers  a 
resolution  expressing  the  claims  of  the  Sonth,  1S6:  asks 
to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen, 175;  excused,  175;  motion  to  reconsider,  175;  re- 
quest withdrawn,  175;  remarks  on  withdrawing  from 
tho  Senate,  193;  elected  President,  127;  address  on  bis 
arrival  at  Montgomery,  127;  inauguration  of,  127;  cabi- 
net authorized  to  assmxe'  control  of  military  opera- 


tions, 130 ;  on  the  commencement  of  hoetiiitiea,  183 ; 
proclamation  granting  letters  of  marque,  137;  copy  of 
letter  of  marque,  137;  Instruction  to  privateers,  183; 
desires  peace,  139;  letter  to  tho  Maryland  Commis- 
sioners, 141:  procUmstion  respecting  alien  enemies, 
14S;  letter  to  President  Lincoln  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  captured  in  the  privateer  Savan- 
nah, 150;  remarks  on  in  his  message,  150;  chosen 
President  for  six  years,  158;  previously  elected  by 
Congress,  155;  vetoes  the  act  to  prohibit  the  African 
slave  trade,  160 ;  on  the  events  which  have  taken  place, 
191 ;  proclaims  martial  law  in  East  Tennessee,  441 ;  let- 
ter to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  899. 

Davis^  «/>/r,  privateer,  officers  and  crew  convicted  of  piracy, 
151 ;  hostages  seized  by  the  Confederate  Government 
151. 

Delaware^  its  boundaries,  250;  population,  256;  Govern- 
ment, 256;  Legislature  addressed  by  the  commissioner 
ft-om  Mississippi,  256;  its  decision,  256;  prochunation  of 
the  Governor,  256 ;  orders  of  do.,  256 ;  volunteers  during 
the  year,  256 ;  views  of  the  people,  256 ;  Peace  Conven- 
tion, 257;  the  speakers,  257 ;  Legislature  convenes,  257; 
Message  of  the  Governor,  257. 

Instructions  of  Legislature  to  Commissioners  to  Peaco 
Congress,  564. 

Dknxibon,  Governor,  Message  oC  556;  proclamation  of^ 
557 ;  decides  that  Ohio  debt  is  legal,  55a 

Desbt,  George  U.,  his  birth  and  death,  257;  education, 
257;  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  257;  rank  in  the  army, 
257;  his  wriUngs,  257. 

Despatch  to  the  President  o  the  Virginia  State  Oonven» 
tion,  on  the  attack  upon  Sumter,  187. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  qf  tlte  Confederate  States; 
interview  of  the  commissioners  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
278;  their  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  27S;  his  reply, 
279 ;  further  correspondence,  279. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  qfthe  Unitfd  States;  Senator 
Black's  circular  to  all  the  American  Ministers,  253; 
Senator  Seward's  da,  253;  correspondence  with  tho 
Minister  to  Prussia,  260;  correspondence  with  the  Min- 
ister to  Belgium,  261 ;  correspondence  with  the  Minister 
to  Mexico,  262;  correspondence  with  the  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  262;  correspondence  with  the  Minister  to 
France,  263;  correspondence  relative  to  the  sebsnro  of 
Mason  and  Slldell  ftt)m  the  British  steamer  Trent,  2T6. 

DrvEx,  Alex  AND  KB  S.,  member  of  Congress,  226 ;  on  the 
Confiscation  bill,  249. 

Dix,  John  A.,  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasuigr  704 ;  speech 
at  Union  Square,  705;  letter  to  the  Collector  at  Kcw 
Orleans  on  the  seizure  of  the  marine  hospital,  820; 
proclamation  to  inhabitants  of  Accomac  and  North? 
ampton  Counties,  Ya.,  Nov.  17,  614 ;  biographical  notice 
of,  722. 

DixoM,  Jambs,  Senator  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166;  the  first 
thing  to  bo  done  to  avoid  tho  crisis,  168;  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  236. 

DooLTTTLE,  James  R.,  Senator  In  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
166;  on  slavery  restriction  in  Arizona,  18S;  on  tho 
Mexican  law,  1S9;  member  of  the  Senate,  225;  on  the 
cause  of  tho  war,  243. 

DouoLABS,  Sir  Howard,  his  birth,  280;  military  career, 
280;  writings,  280. 

DoroLASs,  Stephek  A.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
163;  country  before  party,  163;  nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
plaints about  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law 
are  unfounded,  171;  speech  on  the  state  of  afllhirs,  175; 
war  means  disunion,  175;  further  remarks,  181 ;  there  Is  a 
deliberate  plot  to  break  up  this  Union,  under  a  pretence 
of  preserving  it,  219 ;  one  of  two  thing»  must  bo  done, 
219. 
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bis  birth,  280 ;  education,  280 ;  pobllo  offlees  bold,  280 ; 

eabdidate  for  the  Presidency,  280;  vote  of  the  people, 

280;  tpeecbet  in  Congrest,  U6  Cokgrxss;  speech  st 

Wheeling,  280;  address  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  280 ; 

8icluif«s,  260 ;  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  DemooraUc 

Committee,  280;  death,  281. 
Prmut9Uts^  Va^  its  situaUon,  2S1 ;  skirmish  at,  281 ;  details, 

282. 
PirsLL,  B.  HoLLAJro,  member  of  Congress,  166;  the  present 

Is  no  Ume  for  oomprumisa,  214. 
BupowT,  Commodore  S.  F.,  oommands  the  naval  expedition 

to  Port  Boyal,  289 ;  biographical  notioe  of,  726. 
DuBTXA,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  844. 


Eaklt,  Colonel,  at  Bull  Bun,  85. 

Earthquakea  and  Eruption*  of  Voleanoet ;  earthquake  at 
Mendosa,  South  America,  282;  city  totally  destroyed, 
282;  earthquake  at  Edd,  Africa,  2S2;  eruption  of  Yesu- 
Tiu^  2S2 ;  earthquake  on  the  island  of  Penang,  2S3 ; 
earthquakes  in  the  United  States„2S6. 

fOLiHTOx,  Earl  of;  his  birth,  2S1;  education,  2S4;  offices, 
281;  fond  of  sports  of  the  turf^  234 ;  rcTlves  the  tourna- 
ment, 2S4. 

I&LLIS,  JoHX  "W.,  his  birth,  284;  education,  284;  offices  In 
North  Carolina,  234;  elected  Gorornor,  284;  orders  the 
forts  to  be  seized,  284. 

Letter  oi;  to  President  Buchanan,  687, 588;  answer  ol^ 
to  President  Linco'n's  call,  538,  589 ;  proclamation  of; 
689 ;  message  of;  539. 

Xllswobtb,  Ephbaih  E.,  his  birth,  2S4;  education,  284; 
organizes  the  Chicago  Zouave  corps,  284 ;  raises  a  regi- 
ment of  Tolunteers  in  New  York,  234;  cause  of  his 
deaUi,  2S5. 

Clzst,  Colonel,  at  Bull  Bun,  85. 

Emmoks,  PBorsssoB  Ebbitbzer,  Taoonlo  System,  670. 

Epidemics,  the  pnncipal  that  prevailed  In  1861,  2S5 ;  chol- 
era, 285;  typhus  fever.  285;  yellow  fever,  285;  small- 
pox, 2S5;  sanitary  reform,  285;  steppe  murrlan,  2SG; 
Temedy  for  small-pox,  2S6. 

Erics»orC%  BatUry.    (See  Navy.) 

Evans,  Joon,  his  birth,  2S7 ;  education,  2S7  discovers  fossil 
remoioii,  237;  labors  as  a  geologist,  287. 

Evening  Xetcs^  St  Louis,  suppressed  by  General  Fremont, 
410. 

Expeditions,  MUitary  and  Katal,  their  number,  287,  the 
Ilatteras  Expedition,  2S7;  the  expedition  to  Port  Boyal, 
South  Carolina,  2S9;  the  expedition  to  Ship  Island  and 
New  Orleans,  290;  the  Bumside  expedition  to  North 
Carolina,  292 ;  the  mortar  fleet  under  Com.  Porter,  292 ; 
the  Mississippi  Biver  expedition,  293. 


Fairfam  Court- House,  its  situation,  294;  skirmish  at,  294; 
details,  294. 

Fast  Days,  fh>qnent,  294;  proclamation  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, 294;  resolution  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
294;  proclamation  of  Preident  Davis,  294;  procUtma* 
tlon  of  President  Lincoln,  205;  second  proclamation  of 
President  Davis,  295. 

Pavlknbr,  Chas.  J.,  his  arrest  860. 

FnamcDBN,  W.  P.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Oonfsreas,  166; 
on  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  183;  on  the  bill  to  dis- 
continue postal  service  in  seceded  States,  219 ;  on  the 
objectofthe  war,  241. 

Finances  t\f  the  Conf^derats  States,  coin  and  bank  circula- 
tion in,  809;  payment  of  Northern  debts  forbidden,  810; 


Treasury  notes  authorised,  810 ;  action  of  the  banks,  SIO ; 
convention  of  bank  officers,  810 ;  reeolution^  310;  second 
session,  810;  resolutions,  810;  action  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  811;  payments  of  interest  on  Sonthero  secn- 
ritiea,  how  to  be  made,  811 ;  eott<m  and  produce  loana, 
811;  form  of  subscription,  811 ;  issoee  of  pap»  by  the 
Government,  811 ;  fkilnres  tn  1861, 818. 

Finances  of  the  United  States,  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  295;  resources  and  payments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  its  origin  to  1861, 295;  effect  <tf 
the  war  upon  tiie  flnance^  296;  loan  of  June,  1861, 296  ; 
issn#of  Treasury  notes  in  December,  1860^296;  bids  for 
loan,  296;  loan  authorized  in  February,  1361, 296;  revl- 
don  of  the  tarlii;  296;  bids  for  the  loan,  296;  taken,  297 ; 
resources  of  the  Treasury,  297 ;  recommendations  of 
bank  committees,  297 ;  struggles  of  the  Government  for 
money,  297;  war  loans  of  the  States,  297;  60  day  loan 
of  the  Government  297 ;  demands  of  the  Secretary  opoa 
Congress,  297;  action  of  Congress,  298;  action  of  the 
banks  of  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  298;  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  December, 
299;  his  circular  to  assistant  treasurers  relative  to  de- 
mand notes,  299;  order  of  Gen.  Scott  to  the  army,  299; 
estimates  of  revenue  and  oxpendltnue  for  1862, 299 ;  debt 
at  the  dose  of  1860-61,  800;  amounts  afterwards  author- 
ized, 800;  taxation,  801 ;  uble  of  SUtes,  population,  debt, 
valuation  of  property  and  tax,  801 ;  Inequality  of  the  tax, 
801 ;  table  of  population  and  assessed  value  of  reel  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  United  States  802 ;  table  of  the  true 
value  of  do.  per  census  of  I860, 802 ;  the  change  fhMn 
gold  to  paper  money,  808;  amount  of  metals  in  the 
country,  808;  rate  of  money  and  bills  of  exchange  in 
New  York  for  1S61,  808;  specie  movement  804;  re- 
ceipts, exports,  and  coinage  of  OdUbmla  gold,  804;  bars 
of  Califbrnia  gold,  804;  value  of  each  bar,  805;  bullion 
deposits  at  the  assay  office  in  New  York,  805;  operatlona 
of  the  office,  805 ;  operations  of  the  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, 806,  coinage,  806;  shipments  of  spede  firom  Eng- 
land, 806 ;  coinage  of  stock  sales  during  1861, 807 ;  State 
war  loans,  807 ;  loan  of  Indiana,  807 ;  loan  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 80S ;  loan  of  Massachusetts,  808 ;  loan  of  Connecticut 
808;  loan  of  Maine,  808,  loan  of  Illinois,  808;  loan  of 
Michigan,  80S;  loan  of  Iowa,  808;  fktlure  lo  negotiate, 
808;  reason,  808;  loan  of  Ohio,  808;  loan  of  New  York, 
808;  loan  of  Pennsylvania,  808;  contributions  of  dties 
and  towns,  809 ;  fhilures  in  the  United  States  In  1861, 
812 ;  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1861, 818. 

FiTZPATBicK,  Bbkjamih,  Scuator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congre8^ 
166;  withdraws  firom  the  Senate,  197 ;  his  remarks,  iSH. 

Florida,  her  Senators  retire  from  Congress,  198;  their 
speeches  on  the  occa  ion,  193-195. 

Its  boundaries,  814;  lighthouses,  814;  population, 
814;  government  814  i  State  convention,  814;  when 
convened,  814 ;  Ordinance  of  Secession.  814;  vote  on  its 
passage,  814;  address  of  the  South  Carolina  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Convention,  814;  acts  of  the  Convention, 
814;  treason  defined,  314;  seizure  of  forts  in  the  State, 
814;  troops  furnished  to  the  Confederate  Government, 
814. 

Flotd,  Johk  B.,  furnishes  arms  to  the  Southern  States, 
128,  124 ;  resigns  as  Secretary  of  War,  701 ;  indictment 
by  a  Grand  Jury  at  Washington,  701 ;  action  <^  the 
court  701. 

FouBOM,  SAXPS05,  Choctaw  delegate  to  the  ConlMerate 
Congress,  878. 

FooTB,  Akdbbw  H.,  commands  the  Fleet  of  Federal  gun- 
boats on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  208;  biographical  notice 
of,  726. 

Forts  and  Arsenals  in  seceded  States,  their  seizure,  815; 
Fort  Caswell,  its  cost,  815;  condition,  816;  Fort  John- 
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eon,  ft8  position,  815;  Fort  Macon,  Its  titiiation,  815 ; 
condition,  315;  Fort  Johnson,  its  situation,  815 ;  condi- 
tion, 815;  Furt  PiclLney,  its  tituatioo,  815;  condition, 
815;  armament,  815;  Fort  Moultrie,  its  situation,  815; 
its  occupation  by  troops,  815 ;  orders  to  Gen.  Anderson, 
816,  abandonment,  816 ;  aoixure  by  South  Carolina  forces, 

816,  Fort  Pulaski,  its  situation,  817;  condition,  817; 
armament,  817;  seizure,  817;  Fort  Jaclcson,  its  situa- 
tion, 817,  its  seizure,  817;  Furt  Clinch,  Its  sltnailon, 

817,  condition,  817;  Fort  Marion,  its  situation,  817;  its 
seizure,  817;  Fort  Barrancas,  Its  situation,  817;  arma- 
ment, 817;  Fort  McBae,It8  situation,  317;  its  seizure, 
817;  Fort  Morgan,  its  situation,  817 ;  seizure,  817 ;  Fort 
Gaine^  its  situation,  817;  seizure,  818;  fort  on  Ship 
Island,  its  condition,  318;  seizure,  818 ;  Fort  St  Philip, 
Its  situation,  819;  seizure,  818;  Fort  Jackson,  its  situa- 
tion, 81S;  Fort  Livinptton,  its  situation,  81S;  Fort 
Brown,  its  situation,  818;  its  evncuatioD,  819;  Fort 
Smith,  Its  occupation,  818 ;  article*  captured,  818w 

Seizure  of  arsenals,  818,  819;  do.  ordnance  depot 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  819;  do.  of  mints,  819;  do.  of 
custom-houses,  819 ;  do.  of  court  bouses  and  post-offices, 
820;  do.  of  marine  hospitals,  820;  do.  ot  lighthouses, 
820;  extinguishment  of  lights,  820. 

France^  boundaries,  323 ;  population,  828;  gnremment,  328; 
occurrences  of  the  previous  year,  823;  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  323;  occupation  of  Syria,  828;  change  in  th« 
relations  with  England,  824;  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  8-24;  her  relations  with  Italy,  324;  excite- 
ment in  France,  824;  action  of  the  clergy,  325;  decree 
enlargiui^  the  liberty  and  scope  of  the  legislative  body, 
825;  freedom  of  tho  press,  325;  commercial  treaty  with 
Belgium,  325;  copyright  treaty  with  Rus>la,  825;  Victor 
Emanuel  recognized,  825;  the  elections.  825;  the  Amer- 
ican blockade,  3*25;  export  trade  to  the  United  States, 
826;  effect  of  its  loss,  826;  change  in  the  finances,  826; 
control  of  expenditures  yielded  to  the  legislature,  826; 
capture  of  Mason  and  Slideli,  action  of  tho  emperor, 
826;  Mexican  expedition,  826,  8t>ciety  of  St.  Vincent, 
826;  its  suppression,  826;  Benau,  827;  excitement  reb- 
tlve  to,827. 

Feancis,  JonN  W.,  birth,  827;  education,  827;  pursuits, 
827 ;  literary  labors,  827. 

Fraxklim,  Wm.  B.,  biographical  notice  of,  723. 

Fbederick  William  IV.,  birth,  82S;  education,  823;  as  a 
soldier,  32S:  as  a  king,  828;  death,  82S. 

Fredericktoicn^  Va.,  its  situation,  823;  f'clrmlsh  at,  823; 
details,  82a 

Freedom  of  tJie  Prem^  attack  on  a  weekly  paper  In  New 
Hampshire,  82S;  attack  on  a  weekly  paper  in  Maine, 
828;  news[npers  suppressed  in  St  Louis,  328;  attack 
on  a  weekly  paper  in  Pennsylvania,  829;  treatment  of 
an  editor  In  New  Ilanipshlre,  829,  attack  upon  another 
weekly  paper  in  Pennsylvania,  829;  inquiry  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  United  States  Court  In  New  York  if  certain 
newspapers  can  be  Indicted,  829 ;  these  papers  excluded 
from  the  malls,  820.  action  of  a  Grand  Jury  In  New 
Jersey,  829;  suppression  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Now 
York  Suto,  830. 

Fbemont,  John  C,  ordered  to  Missouri,  4S4 :  his  despatch 
on  the  capture  of  Lexington,  410;  procUilms  martial 
law  in  St  Louis.  411 ;  efforts  to  strengthen  Cairo,  491 ; 
his  proclamation,  491 ;  removed  from  comm,and  in  Mis- 
souri, 493;  address  to  his  soldiers,  493;  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  to,  498;  reception  at  St  Louis,  496;  ad- 
dress to,  494;  reply,  494;  proclamation,  Aug.  80,  1861, 
on  slaves  of  secessionists,  613 ;  biographical  notice  ol^ 
721. 

Fbost,  Gen.  B.  M.,  letter  to  General  Lyon,  660 ;  surrenders 
with  his  entire  force  to  General  Lyon,  661. 
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Oaltetion^  7>tra4,  Its  situation,  880 ;  means  of  defence,  830  j 
its  batteries  fire  on  a  schooner's  boat,  880;  tho  batteries 
attacked,  880;  remonstrance  of  the  foreign  consuls,  330; 
reply  of  Capt  Alden,  880;  city  evacuated  by  the  Inhab- 
itants, 881. 

Garibaldi  Guard  at  Bull  Run,  86. 

Gablamd,  John,  birth,  881 ;  education,  831 ;  rank  In  the 
army,  88L 

Oabic CTT,  Bobsrt  8.,  birth,  881 ;  rank  In  the  army,  881 ; 
commands  a  Confederate  force,  831 ;  defeated  and  killed, 
831. 

Ganley  Bridge^  Its  situation,  831 ;  skirmish  at,  831 ;  detalls» 
831. 

Geographical  Erj^loration*  q^  1861,  In  the  Arctic  regions, 
882;  In  King  William's  land,  888;  Swedish  polar  ozp&- 

'  dltion,  888;  topographical  surveys  in  European  coun- 
tries, 888;  exploration  of  tho  isthmus  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas,  888 ;  sea  of  AzoC  833 ;  Central  Asia, 
884 ;  the  Sacred  .Mountain  of  Japan,  834 ;  route  of  tho 
Amoor  Hlver,  834 ;  valley  of  Cashmere,  834 ;  Farther  In- 
dia, 834 ;  Caspian  Sea,  835 ;  Eastern  Persia,  835 :  tho  Saha- 
ra desert,  885 :  river  Senegal,  In  Afirica,  885 ;  headwaters  of 
the  Gaboon,  385;  South  Africa,  836;  sources  of  the  Nile, 
886;  Australia,  886 ;  New  Zeahmd,  836 ;  Patagonia,  836; 
Salt  Lake  and  Carson's  Valley,  887 ;  Salvailor,  887. 

Georgia^  her  members  ot  Congress  retire,  213;  authorizes 
the  Confederate  Government  to  occupy  all  tho  forts, 
iScc,  within  her  limits,  180 ;  also  to  control  all  military 
operations  in  tho  State,  180 ;  message  of  tho  Govcrnoi- 
on  extortion,  145. 

Its  boundaries,  887;  population,  887;  government, 
837;  resolutions  adopted  In  the  Assembly  of  the  Legis- 
lature,  837;  rescinded,  887;  views  of  the  Lagislnture, 
837 ;  address  to  the  people  of  the  S^^uthern  States,  838 ; 
public  meetings  of  tlie  citizens,  388 ;  vote  for  delegates 
to  the  State  Convention,  888 ;  meeting  of  the  convention, 
838;  ordinance  of  secession,  883;  vote,  88S;  demon- 
stmtlons  on  its  passage,  889 ;  other  resolutl<ins,  839 ;  acts 
of  the  convention,  889;  adoption  of  tho  Confederato 
Constitution,  340;  new  co:  stltution  of  the  State,  810; 
Tote  on,  310 ;  effect  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
840;  Governor  Brown  prohibits  the  payment  of  debts  to 
Northern  creditors,  840;  action  of  tho  agents  for  tho 
cotton  loan,  811 ;  people  urged  not  to  ship  cotton  during 
the  blockade,  841 ;  supply  of  arms  exhausted,  841 ;  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State,  841 ;  extortions  of  provision 
dealers,  841 ;  action  of  tho  Governor,  341 ;  military  forco 
of  the  State,  842;  Invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Port  E<»yal 
expedition,  842;  vot«  of  tho  State  In  November,  1S60, 
842. 

QiBBS,  JosiAH  W.,  his  birth,  842;  education,  812;  scholar- 
ship, 842;  wrltimrs,  842. 

Gibson,  Georob,  birth,  842;  education,  842;  rank  in  the 
army,  342. 

Gist,  Governor,  Message  of^  November  1,  1860,  647;  liirc- 
well  Message,  December,  1860,  617. 

GoLDSBORocjoii,  L.  M.,  commands  the  naval  forco  of  tho 
expedition  to  North  Carolina,  292. 

GoBTCHAKOFF,  Prince,  birth,  842;  education,  842;  entera 
the  Russian  army,  842;  services  as  a  soldier,  843;  de- 
fence of  Sebastopol,  843. 

GBAnAM,  Sir  James,  birth,  843;  education,  843 ;  rank^343; 
services,  343. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  blograph'cal  notice  of,  724. 

Great  Bethel,  Its  situation,  848;  position  of  Federal  troope, 
848;  object  of  movement,  848  ^  onlers,  843;  notes  on, 
844;  march  of  troops.  344;  accidental  collision,  844;  de- 
feats the  plan  of  the  expedition,  845;  resolved  to  march 
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upon  Great  Bethek  845;  the  conflict,  845;  loss,  845; 
causes  of  Ciilaro,  845. 

Gr4at  Britain^  stale  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  abroad  and  at  borne,  844 ;  Improvement,  846;  duty 
on  paper  repealed,  844;  cottun  supply  association,  847; 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  847;  pusillon  of  the  govern- 
ment, 847;  effect  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Blidell, 
847;  steamer  Nashville,  847;  policy  of  the  Oovemment 
tomards  tha  United  States,  84S;  area  and  population, 
848;  finances,  840;  English  army,  849;  Indian  army, 
849;  navy,  849;  iron-dad  ships,  849;  railways  of  Great 
Britain,  850;  bctory  statistic^  850 ;  newspaper  statistics, 
850 ;  imporution  of  cotton  In  1S61, 85a 

Ortat  Eatterfiy  tteanur^  size,  850;  bound  on  a  voyage  to 
the  United  States,  850 ;  disabled,  851 ;  manner  in  which 
she  was  relieved,  85U  853. 

Oesblb,  John  T.,  birth,  858;  education,  858 ;  services  in  the 
army,  858;  killed  at  Great  Bethel,  858. 

Omssir,  Jamci  S.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
only  one  point  of  difference,  16S ;  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill,  183;  against  the  Peace  Conference  propo- 
sitions, 223;  on  the  bill  to  discontinue  postal  service  in 
seceded  States,  213. 

Greenbrier  Riter^  Fd.,  its  location,  853;  skirmish  at,  858; 
details,  858 

Qrimbs,  James  W.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
on  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  1S9. 

Obow,  Galusha  a.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  on  the  pro- 
viso to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  SOS ;  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreseniatlves  id  Congress, 
226. 

GnmaiB,  Jamcb,  resolutions  off'ered  by,  at  Peace  Congress, 
566;  moves  the  adoption  of  first  section  of  Committee*s 
Report,  666 :  his  preamble  to  report,  56S. 

Guyandotte,  Ta.,  Its  situation,  853;  skirmish  at,  858;  de- 
taiL%8o8. 


Habeae  CorptiK,  natnre  of  the  writ,  854:  arrest  of  Merryman, 
854;  application  for  a  writ  of  Uubeas  Corpus  to  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  854;  the  writ  as  issued,  854;  answer  re- 
turned, 855;  Interrogatories  855;  writ  of  attachment  as 
issued,  355;  return  to,  855;  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
856;  case  of  Emmett  McDonald,  856;  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  issued  in  St  Louis,  2SA\  question  of  jurisdiction 
raised,  356;  result  of  the  case,  856 ;  communication  fW>m 
o:.e  of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Washlt-g- 
ton,  856 ;  remarks  of  the  Court,  857 ;  notice  to  Gen.  Po> 
ter  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  attachment  should  not 
issue,  857;  rcpiy,  857;  decision  of  the  Court,  857;  action 
of  Judge  Garrison,  859;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  power  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ,  85S; 
treason,  853;  letter  of  Secretary  Seward,  358;  letter  to 
the  American  minister  at  London,  85$;  opinion  of  the 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Now  York  on  treason,  859 ; 
overt  act  of,  defined  by  Justice  Nebon,  859 ;  arrest  of 
Boss  WInans,  860;  arrest  of  C.  J  Faulkner,  860:  arrest 
of  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  800 ;  arrest  of  members  of 
the  Maryland  Lejrtslatnrc,  860 ;  Fort  Fafhyette,  860 ;  list 
of  the  prisoners,  861 ;  Pierce  Butler  commences  a  prose- 
oQtIon  against  the  Secretary  of  War,  862. 
Debate  on  the  suppression  of,  in  Conirrcss,  227-284. 

Hack  LET,  Cuarlbs  W^  birth,  862;  edacation,  863 ;  caree^ 
862 ;  writings,  862. 

Haib,  Joiin  p..  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Confrress.  166 :  pro- 
poses to  look  the  troubles  right  clearly  in  the  face,  167; 
this  Congress  can  do  nothing;  this  controversy  will  not 
be  settled  here,  174 ;  on  the  npribing  of  the  Northern 


people,  227 ;  on  the  right  of  Senators  fWim  Western 
Virginia  to  seats,  235 ;  on  the  object  of  the  war,  242. 

Hallick,  Gen.  U.  W.,  takes  oonunand  at  St  Loui^  495 ; 
orders  relative  to  slaves,  496;  for  a  tax,  496 ;  declares 
martial  Uw,  406;  order  prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from 
coming  within  lines  of  camp,  644;  biographical  notic« 
o«;721. 

Bdmpton'e  Legion  at  Bull  Ban,  84. 

HampUn^  Va^  its  situation,  862 ;  burned,  861 

Haxlak,  Jaxm,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166;  on 
the  real  grievance  inflicted  on  the  South  by  the  North, 
190 ;  all  Southern  ftiars  are  groundless,  190. 

Marper'e  Ferry,  lu  situation,  862 ;  U.  S.  Armory  and  arse- 
nal 862 ;  attempt  to  seize,  862 ;  burned.  862 ;  report  of 
Lieut.  Jones,  868 ;  approval  of  his  conduct  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  863 ;  subsequent  events,  863. 

BarrimnriUf,  Mo.,  its  situaUon,  868;  skirmish  at,  868. 

ffartey  Birch,  t/Up,  captured  and  burned  by  officers  of  th« 
Confederate  steamer  NashviUe,  364. 

Eatterae  Erpeditian,  its  preparation,  2S7;  Its  destinatioir, 
2S7;  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  2S7 ;  veeeels  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 287;  commanded  by  Commodore  Stringham,2S7; 
the  miliury  forces,  2S8;  their  offlceni,  288;  commanded 
by  MiO<»'-^^n*'ral  Butler,  288 ;  arrival  at  the  point  of 
destination,  2S3;  attack  on  the  forts,  2SS;  the  conflict, 
288 ;  white  flag  raised,  288 .  correspondence  of  the  com* 
manders,  288;  articles  of  capitulation,  2SS;  surrender 
of  the  furts.  289:  materials  captured,  2S9;  four  Con. 
federate  vessels  captured,  289 ;  attack  on  Federal  troops 
at  Cbicamacomico,  289. 

Batterae  In'ei,  its  situatioh,  864;  depth  of  water,  864 

BtzUerae  Mand,  its  situation,  864;  featurea,  864;  Twen- 
tieth Indiana  Beglment  landed  on  the  upper  part,  864; 
their  capture  attempted  by  a  Confederate  force,  864; 
their  retreat,  865;  Union  people  accompany  them, 
865;  relieved,  865;  attack  on  the , Confederate  force  by 
the  gunboat  Monticello,  865k 

Eata  Scheriff,  of  1S89, 1. 

Hawkins,  Geobgb  3.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  declines  tb 
serve  on  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  204 

Hatne,  I.  W.,  sent  to  Washington  to  demand  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  656,664;  instructed  to  deliver  Ma  letter 
and  demand  explanations  fh)m  the  President,  66& 

Hazard,  Samitbl  F.,  commands  the  transport  fleet  of  the 
expedition  to  North  Carolina,  292. 

HoNTZELMAX,  Colouel,  ot  BuU  Bnn,  81 ;  biographical  notice 
of;  722. 

Hemphill, ,  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  force 

in  the  Statt's  that  have  seceded.  219. 

HcxKY.  ,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  q>eech   at  office  of 

*•  Palmetto  FUg,''  April  l^  571. 

Hkbbert,  Sidney,  birth,  865 ;  education,  865 ;  pablio  ser- 
vices, 865;  as  a  writer,  865;  character,  865. 

Hicks,  Governor,  reply  to  the  Commissioner  tnm  ICissis- 
8ippi,442;  address  to  the  i>eople  of  Maryland,  448;  his 
proclamation,  444;  message  to  the  Legislature!  445; 
another  procbmatlon,  448. 

HiCKMAK,  Jonx,  member  of  Congress,  226;  on  the  conduct 
ofthewar,  240,  241. 

Hill,  JosnrA,  member  of  Congress,  166;  his  oonelliatory 
speech,  211 ;  resigns  hts  seat,  218. 

EoetUUieey  who  commenced  them  f  188,  186 ;  capture  of 
Sumter  a  political  necessity,  184 

Houston,  Sam.,  reporte<1  death,  866 :  birth,  866 :  career,  866 ; 
public  services,  866;  sojourn  with  the  Indians,  866; 
political  views,  867 ;  addreto  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  on 
the  Confederacy,  692. 

Howard,  Wiluam  A.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  this  statft 
of  affairs  is  a  revolution.  215. 

HuicT,  S.  Stbrbt,  opposes  Emmons*  theory,  671. 
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on  the  I^residcnt's  Message  with  the  resolutions  of  Vir- 


ginia, 179;  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  1S2;  on  the 
Tlews  of  Calhoan,  lb9 ;  on  the  bill  to  discontinue  postal 
iervlce  in  seceded  States,  219;  on  the  Peace  Confereace 
propositions,  221;  seixure  on  the  steamer  Trent,  693; 
surrendered  to  the  British  officers,  605. 

Masaachuuttt,  boundaries,  449;  population,  449;  distribu- 
tion of  manuihctures,  449 ;  railroads,  449 ;  taxable  prop- 
erty, 449 ;  polItic%  450 ;  election,  450 ;  John  Brown 
mi  eting,  450 ;  military  orders,  451  ;  military  move- 
ments, 451 ;  arms  bought  In  Europe,  451 ;  truops  in  the 
field,  452;  action  of  the  State  Legislature,  452  ;  anti- 
slavery  meeting,  452;  compromise  meeting  In  Faneull 
Bail,  458;  war  loans,  468;  election,  453;  receipts  and 
expenditures,  454. 

Besolntions  or  instructions  of  Legislature  of^  t6  Its 
oommissloners  to.  Peace  Conference,  564. 

Matthias'  Pointy  its  situation,  454;  naval  attack  on,  454. 

McCall,  G.  a.,  biographical  notice  ot,  725. 

McClellan,  Gea  Georob  B.,  details  of  his  campaign  In 
Western  Virginia,  746;  promoted  to  commander-In- 
chiei;  720;  notice  oi;  721. 

MoClekhakd,  JonN  A.,  member  of  Congress,  166;  on  tho 
right  of  secession,  20S ;  on  the  conduct  of  tho  war,  238, 
239;  offers  a  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war,  244;  in- 
structions relative  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  583; 
biographical  notice  of,  728. 

McDonald,  Emuett,  the  case  oC  856. 

McDowell,  Ibwim,  biographical  notice  of;  724. 

McKay,  Donald,  letter  respecting  American  nary.  504. 

McKbkzib,  Wm.  L.,  birth,  454;  aotivity  In  Canada,  454; 
retires  to  tho  United  States,  455i 

McKiKBTET,  J.,  appointed  provost-marshal  at  St  LonK  441. 

McLean,  John,  birth,  455;  education,  455;  public  offices, 
455;  opinions,  455. 

MKAonEB,  T.  F.,  biographical  notice  of,  726. 

Memminobb,  C.  G.,  Instructions  to  collectors  of  revenue  In 
the  Confederate  States,  181 ;  Instnictlons  to  planters 
relative  to  the  cotton  loan,  142 ;  reply  to  the  planters 
who  ask  relief,  146. 

Meuhick,  Judge  Wv.  M.,  the  case  of,  856. 

Merhtm AN,  John,  proceedings  in  the  case  oi,  354. 

Metal*,  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines,  455;  statistics  of  its 
production,  456 ;  Keweenaw  district,  456 ;  Portage  Lake 
district,  456;  Ontonagon  district,  456;  copper  In  the 
puddling  ftimace,  456;  malleable  iron,  457;  copper  In 
Canada,  457 ;  zinc,  457 ;  Iron  and  anthracite  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 458;  pig  iron  in  Scotbnd,  45S ;  heats  of  melted 
cast  Iron  and  some  alloys,  458;  Improvement  In  iron 
and  steel,  459 ;  gold  in  Nova  Scotia,  459 ;  researches  on 
the  platinum  pietals,  460;  dimorphism  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, Ac,  460 ;  load  In  some  silver  coins,  461 ;  alloys 
of  aluminium,  461 ;  new  alloy,  461. 

Meteoric  Iron^  masses,  461 ;  analysis,  462. 

Mexico,  boundary,  462 ;  States,  462 ;  area,  462 ;  population, 
462;  races,  462;  trade,  462;  production  of  silver,  4C2; 
political  condition,  463 ;  government,  463 ;  list  cf  con- 
stitutions adopted,  464;  excesses,  464;  disorders,  464; 
proceedings  of  President  Juarez,  405 ;  Mexican  foreign 
debt,  465;  taxes,  465;  foreign  Interference,  465;  doc- 
trine of  the  American  Government,  465;  its  present 
doctrine,  466 ;  Immediate  causes  of  the  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  three  nations,  466 ;  Convention  between 
France  and  Spain,  466;  speech  of  the' Spanish  Queen, 
467;  plan  of  operations  of  the  allied  powers,  467;  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  468;  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  468; 
proclamation  to  the  people,  468 ;  da  of  the  Mexican 
General,  469. 

Mlchignns  Its  boundaries  469;  popnlatlon,  469;  valuation 
of  property,  469 ;  Personal  Dbcrty  Laws,  469 ;  message 
of  the  Governor  to  the  Lejj^latnre,  469;  acts  of  tho 
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Legislature,  470 ;  respond  to  the  call  for  troops,  470; 
extra  seagioD  of  ibe  LctrisUtnre,  470;  troofM  seut  Into 
the  field,  470;  railroads,  471 ;  upper  peoiiuula,  47l(  Its 
copper  mines,  471 ;  orgaDization  of  companies,  471 ; 
debt  of  the  SUte,  471 ;  amendment  to  the  State  Consti- 
tntion,  47L 

Mtua,  Col.,  at  Boll  Ran,  8A. 

MiLis,  Wm.  P^  on  a  pledge  of  President  Bncbanan  with 
South  Carolina,  70S. 

Minnesota^  its  boundaries,  478;  population,  472;  vote  of 
the  State,  47S;  resolutions  of  the  Legislature,  472; 
troops  ftimished  for  the  war,  478. 

^fUt  in  Sectded  States,  their  seizure,  815;  mint  at 
New  Orleans,  819 ;  its  coinage,  819 ;  seizure,  819;  mint 
at  Dahlonega,  819 ;  deposits,  819 ;  mint  at  Charlotte, 
819;  iu^leposits,  819;  coinage,  819;  seizure,  819;  at 
New  Orleans  seized,  429;  money  on  hand,  429. 

Miuivfppi,  her  Senators  retire  firom  Congress,  198;  re* 
marks,  198. 

Its  boundaries,  472;  population,  472;  the  govern- 
ment, 472;  action  relative  to  slaves  of  border  States, 
478 ;  recommendation  of  the  Governor  respecting,  478  * 
Legislature  passes  an  act  calling  a  State  Convention, 
478:  SfUtiment  of  the  people,  478;  election  of  members 
of  the  Convention,  474;  it  assembles,  474:  passes  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  474;  proceedings  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 474;  resolution  against  reconstruction,  474; 
taxes,  475;  action  on  the  Confederate  Constitution, 
475;  debate  on  submitting  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
475;  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  secession,  475 ;  military 
entliusiasm,  475:  military  resources,  476;  tax  recom- 
mended, 476;  do.  stay  law,  476,  further  action  of  the 
Legishitnre,  476,  p!an  to  secure  volunteers,  476;  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
Bute,  477. 

Mi»6i»tiippi  Rivtr  Eafp&dition.-~QTkXi\i<M,\A  ordered  b7  Fre- 
mont, 298;  tliegunb<mts,298;  their  armament,  298;  un- 
der command  of  Andrew  H.  Foote,  298b 

JiUtouri,  its  boundaries,  477;  population,  477;  rote,  477; 
public  sentiment  of  the  people,  477 ;  views  of  Governor 
Jackson.  477;  vote  to  hold  a  Convention,  477 ;  it  assem- 
ble^  478 ;  addre.'s  of  the  Commissioners  ft-om  Georgia, 
478;  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
478  minority  report,  478 ;  details  of  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  479;  action  of  the  Governor,  479;  war 
loan,  4S0 ;  excitement  in  the  Legislature  on  the  capture 
of  Camp  Jackson,  480 ;  proclamation  of  General  Har- 
ney, 4S0  Interview  of  Governor  Jackson  and  General 
Price  with  General  Lyon,  481 :  views  of  General  Lyon^ 
481 ;  Governor  Jackson's  account  of  the  interview,  4S1 ; 
order  firom  the  War  Department  to  General  Harney, 
4S2 ;  proclaroatlnn  of  General  Lyon,  482 ;  movement  of 
troops  commenced,  488 ;  proclamation  of  Colonel  Boem- 
stein,  483 :  proclamation  of  General  Lyon  to  the  people, 
483;  enlistment  of  troops,  484;  Fremont  ordered  to 
Missouri,  484;  address  of  General  Sweeny,  484;  march 
of  General  Lyon  to  Springfield,  4S6;  his  troops,  485; 
troops  of  General  Price,  485 ;  death  of  Lyon,  485 ;  north- 
em  counties  of  Missouri,  485;  proclamation  of  General 
Pope,  4S6;  call  for  the  State  Convention  to  re-assemble, 
486:  its  business,  486;  school  fund,  4S7;  elects  State 
officers,  487 :  address  to  the  people,  487 ;  proclamation 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Reynolds,  488;  da  of  Jefll 
Thompson,  489;  proclamation  cf  Governor  Gamble, 
489;  proclamation  of  Governor  Jackson,  490;  objects 
of  the  military  campaim,  490 ;  proclamation  of  General 
Fremont,  491 ;  military  orders,  491 ;  proclamation  eman- 
cipating slaves,  491 ;  martial  law  in  St  Louis,  491 ;  Fre- 
mont leaves  St.  Louis,  492 :  advance  of  the  army,  493 ; 
retreat  of  General  Price,  492;  agreement  between  Gen- 


erals Frem<«t  and  Price,  498;  repudiated  by  General 
Hunter,  498;  recall  of  Fremont,  493;  his  address  to  his 
soldiers,  408 ;  letter  fh)m  Secretary  of  War,  498 ;  address 
of  citizens  of  St  Louis  to  Fremont,  494;  his  reply,  494; 
State  Convention  re^assembles,  494;  Federal  force  in 
Missouri,  495;  further  military  movements,  495;  I  st  of 
battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  Stafb,  495;  order  of  Gen- 
eral Ualleck  relative  to  slaves,  496;  relative  to  martial 
Uw,  496;  runaways,  49& 

Admitted  as  a  member  of  Uie  Confederacy.  165; 
the  Legislature  at  Netsho,  497;  agreement  ifiith  th« 
Confederate  Sute^  497 ;  members  of  Confederate  Con- 
gress, 497;  instructions  of  Legislature  to  commissioneis 
to  Peace  Congi«ss,  566i 

MiTcnsLL,  O.  K.,  biographical  notice  oi;  725. 

Molastes,  export  oi;  prohibited  ftx>m  the  Confederate  States 
165i 

Monitor,  Tke,  description  oi,  505,  506;  trip  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  507 ;  effect  of  the  shot  of  the  Merrimae,  508. 

Monroe^  ForirtM,  its  situation,  497;  armament,  497; 
views  of  Governor  Letcher  on  its  rossesslon,  488. 

Montgomery,  rejoicing  at  on  fkll  of  Fort  Sumter,  188. 

Mortar  Fleet  of  Com.  Porter,  the  vessels,  292;  how  fitted 
out  292;  armament,  292;  how  to  be  used,  298 ;  their 
departure,  298. 

MouUrie,  Fort,  its  situation,  815;  condition,  815;  force 
that  occupied  it  815;  evacuation  by  Mi^or  Anderson, 
816;  instructions  to  Msjor  AnderM>n,  816;  occupied  by 
South  Carolina  troops,  816;  used  In  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  816. 

MuiR,  RoBCBT,  the  case  of,  858. 

MI7LUOAH,  Col.  J.  A.,  surrenders  Lexington, 60S;  biograph- 
ical notice  oi,  726. 

Mm^rdtilU,  its  situation,  498;  skirmish  at,  498;  de- 
UUs,  49a 

MtniBAT,  NionoLAS,  birth,  498;  education,  49S;  pursuits, 
498;  wriUng%49a 

N 

Nd]>o'eon,  Arkanea*,  Its  situation,  499;  seizure  of  United 
States  hospiUl.  499. 

Jfary  of  the  United  States,  report  of  a  Committee  In  Con* 
gress  on  list  of  vessels,  and  their  condition,  499 ;  res!gna« 
tion  of  officers,  500:  available  force  of  ships,  500;  ecenei 
at  Norfolk,  500;  preparations  for  the  blockade,  601; 
vessels  in  service  July  4th,  501 ;  Increase  of  foroc,  502; 
iron-clad  ship,  602 ;  list  of  vessels  built  508;  La  Glolre, 
French  Iron-clad  ship,  503:  English  Iron-clad  ships,  604; 
the  Achilles,  604;  the  Warrior.  504:  letter  of  M.  Ray. 
604.  plans  off'ered  to  Congress.  504 ;  the  Examiners, 
604:  their  advice,  605.  plans  accepted,  605;  the  Moni- 
tor, 505-507 :  her  ^trip  to  Fortress  Monroe,  607;  effe<^  of 
the  shot  of  the  Memmac  on  ber.  507;  Stevens'  Battery, 
608;  description,  508;  drawings  d  509 ;  Aet,  610;  fur^ 
ther  details,  510,  navoi  skirmishes  during  the  year, 
6t1, 612. 

NzLsoN,  William,  bi<^rapbical  notice  ol^  724 

Hew  ITampehire,  its  bonndarie^  618;  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, 518:  population,  518;  vote  at  the  Presidential 
election,  618 ;  proclamation  of  the  Governor  on  the  call 
for  troops,  518 :  State  election,  518 ;  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 518 :  militia,  518 ;  assumes  the  Federal  tax,  618; 
banks,  61& 

New  Jereey,  its  boundaries,  614 ;  population,  614 ;  govern- 
ment 514,  Sute  Union  Convention,  J)14;  resolutions, 
614 ;  letters,  614 :  Message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legis- 
lature, 514;  joint  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
615 ;  resolutions  of  Republican  membere  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 615;  military  movements,  616;  extra  seaskm  off 
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tbe  Legtslatnre,  016;  Its  action,  517;  troope  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  517;  iDStractions  to  CommlssloQers  to  tbe 
Peace  Conference,  664. 

Newport  Jiew*^  its  situation,  6t7;  encampment,  517. 

^«ir  York,  its  boandarles,  517 ;  population,  517 ;  taxable 
valuation  of  the  State,  518;  freight  of  railroads  and 
canals,  518:  vote  of  tbe  State,  518 ;  tbe  Legislature,  519; 
Message  of  the  Qovernor,  519;  defiant  resolutions  of  tbe 
Legi^ature,5I9;  action  of  tbe  people,  519 ;  other  memo- 
rials, 520;  action  relative  to  the  Peace  Conference,  520; 
public  meeting  in  New  York  City,  590;  meeting  at  Al- 
bany, 521 ;  its  resolutions,  521 ;  petitions,  521 ;  seizure 
of  muskets  by  the  police,  522;  letter  of  Governor 
Brown,  of  Oeorgia,  663;  letter  of  Governor  Morgan, 
622;  flirtber  correspondence,  529;  number  of  volun- 
teers furnished  by  the  State,  528 ;  ordnance  and  small 
arms,  528 ;  money  and  men  advanced  by  New  York, 
624;  instructions  to  Commissioners  to  Peaco  Confer- 
ence, 554. 

ITew  York  City^  its  importance,  624:  popfllation,  625; 
value  of  property,  525 ;  changes  in  the  population,  526; 
city  railroads,  526;  lots  improved  and  unimproved,  527; 
tenant  houses,  527;  number  of  dwellings,  627;  property, 
tax,  and  population,  52S ;  tax  oi;  in  1861, 529 ;  debt  of,  529 ; 
loans  fbr  war  purposes  in  1S61, 529 ;  political  bias  oC  529 ; 
patriotUm  of,  580 ;  Mr.  Seward*s  speech  in,  Deo.  22, 1860, 
680;  effort  for  compromise  In,  580;  patriotic  excitement 
oi;  after  the  fiill  of  Sumter,  580,  531 ;  Mayor  Wood's 
proclamation,  581 ;  departure  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
from,  April  19, 1361,581 ;  mass  meeting  in  Union  Square, 
April  20,  581 ;  meetings  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  tbe  New  York  Bar,  582;  departure  of  the  Sixth, 
Twelfth,  and  Seventy-first  Regiments  N.  Y.  8.  M.  on 
tbe  2l8t  April,  582;  the  chnrcbes  of;  on  the  21st,  682; 
departure  of  the  Ei^Ehth,  Thirteenth,  and  Sixty-nlnth 
Regiments  on  the  22d  April,  588;  table  of  regiments 
passing  tbrongh,  April  19th  to  June  29th,  588;  money 
.  and  men  for  the  war  fiimished  by,  588, 534 ;  arrivals  of 
foreign  emigrants  at,  534;  statistics  of  crime  and  Inci- 
dental police  duties  In,  584;  supply  of  meat  for,  584; 
flour  and  domestic  produce  delivered  In,  1S60-61, 584; 
City  Inspector's  report  fbr  1861, 585 ;  dispensary  returns 
in,  535 ;  monthly  return  of  marriages  and  births  in,  585. 

KiGHOLsox,  A  O.  P.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
on  the  complaints  of  the  South,  187 ;  revolution  has 
Bnsi)ended  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tbe  seceded  States,  220. 

Korfolk,  V(K  description  of;  585;  navy  yard  opposite  to, 
585;  vessels  In,  585;  destruction  of  navy  yard,  586;  old 
Fort  Norfolk,  with  Its  ammunition,  taken  by  the  Vir- 
ginia authorities.  536;  collector  of  prohibited  from  ac- 
oepUug  drafts  of  United  States,  &c,  586;  small  notes 
issued  by  City  Council  of;  586;  arrival  of  Confederate 
troops  ot,  536, 537. 

Vorth  Carolina^  description  of,  587 ;  action  of  Legislature 
of,  587 ;  resolution  of  inhabitants  of  Pasquotank  County, 
587 ;  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnston  seized,  but  restored  by 
Governor  J.  W.  Ellis,  687;  Governor  Ellis'  Letter  to 
President  Buchanan,  Jan.  12,  1861,  537,  588;  reply  of 
Secretary  of  War,  588;  passage  of  convention  bill,  688; 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  Peace  Confbrenoe  at 
Washington,  588;  vote  of  on  Convention  or  no  Con- 
vention, 588 ;  Governor  Ellis'  reply  to  the  Presldenrs 
call  for  troops,  583, 589 ;  Pasquotank  resolutions  of  April 
23d,  539;  Governor  Ellis's  proclamation,  589 ;  the  Gov- 
ernor calls  for  the  enrolment  of  80,000  men,  589;  special 
session  of  Legislature  of.  May  1, 1861,  589;  Governor's 
message,  539 ;  call  of  convention,  539 ;  other  action  of 
Legislature,  589, 540;  seizure  of  Federal  forts,  mint,  and 
arsenal,  640;  ordinance  of  secession  of,  640;  ordinance 


assenting  to  Constitution  of  Provisional  Government  of 
Confederate  States,  540;  delegates  elected  to  Confed- 
erate Congress,  540 ;  flag  of,  540 ;  Senators  from,  to  Con- 
federate Congress,  540 ;  loan  of  one  million  dollar*  aa- 
thorized,  540;  sending  forward  of  troops  from,  540; 
Union  movement  In  Hyde  County,  540, 541 ;  Union  Con- 
vention in  Hyde  County,  541 ;  repair  and  manuflMture 
of  fire-arms  at  Fayetteville,  641 ;  contributions  of  the 
State  for  war  purposes,  641 ;  number  of  troops  sent 
from  to  Confederate  army,  641;  representatives  from 
In  Confederate  Congress,  541 ;  tea  raised  in,  541 ;  battles 
and  skirmishee  in,  54L 


Obituaries,  American,  641-546;  Foreign,  547-656w 

Ocracoks  Inlet,  the  fortification  abandoned  by  Confed- 
erate troops,  and  destroye<l  by  Federal  iroops,  289. 

Ohio,  description  of,  556;  Governor  Dennlson's  message 
to  Legislature  of;  566 ;  extra  session  of  Legislature  of; 
556;  Joint  resolutions  of  Legislature  of;  Jan.  12,  1861, 
656;  detention  of  arms  at  Cincinnati,  556,557;  militia 
laws  of,  passed  April  12th  and  18th,  557 ;  Governor  Den- 
Olson's  proclamation,  557;  war  laws  passed  by  Legis- 
lature April  17, 18,  and  26,  and  May  7,  557;  lease  of  pub- 
lic works  authorized,  557 ;  general  order  fbr  organization 
of  militia,  658;  arrival  of  Ohio  troops  In  Washington, 
May  28, 558;  organization  and  number  of  Ohio  troops  In 
United  States  service,  558;  expenses  paid  by  State,  and 
refunded  by  United  States,  55S,  559;  Ohio  Democratic 
State  Convention,  action  of;  559;  statistics  of  State, 
taxes,  valuation,  debts,  naturalization,  flight,  &c,  559, 
560;  instructions  of  Legislature  to  conunissioners  to 
Peace  Congress,  564, 565. 

OvDERDONc,  BxNJAMXN  T.,  biogmphical  notice  of,  660, 661. 

Ordnance  Depot  at  San  Antonio,  r^POMza.— Its  surrender, 
819 ;  its  contents,  819 ;  given  up  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  819. 

Ohloff,  Psikoi  Albxu  F.,  biographical  notice  of,  661. 


Paducnh,  Ky.,  description  of,  561 ;  oocupttlon  of  by  Fed- 
end  troops,  561,  562. 

Parie  Congrees,  declaration  of;  approved  by  Confederate 
Government,  164. 

Patents,  new  law  of;  562 ;  number  issued,  662. 

FATTXBSOir,  General,  explanation  of  his  position  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  89. 

Peace  Oon/ereneee,  Initiated  by  resolutions  of  Virginia,  178, 
562;  views  of  President  Buchanan  on,  562;  recom* 
mended  by  other  States,  562;  meeting  of  at  Washing- 
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steamers,  655;  J.  N.  Mcrrinun,  collector  at  Georgetown, 
6.  C^  seized  on  charge  of  treason  against  the  State,  655; 
reply  of  South  Carolina  to  the  peace  propositions  of  Vir- 
ginia, 655, 656;  Dudley  Mann  sent  to  Europe  as  a  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  for  the  opening  of  direct  trade, 
656;  arms  sent  to  FlortdAon  Its  secession,.  656 ;  corre- 
spondence between  Gov.  Pickens  and  Mi^or  Anderson 
relative  to  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  656 ;  Got.  Pickens* 
letter  to  Pres.  Buchanan,  656;  $1,880,000  to  be  issued  In 
Treasury  notes,  656;  volunteer  force  of  10,000  men  or- 
dered to  be  raised,  656;  Provisional  Constitution  of  Con- 
federate States  adopted,  March  26,  656;  Fort  Sumter 
captured  by  orders  fWtm  Confederate  Government,  657 ; 
Governor  Pickens*  address,  657;  19,000  troops  sent  to 
Virginia,  657 ;  represonUUves  of  South  Carolina  in  Con- 
federate Congress,  657. 

Spectrography^  definition  of^  and  experiments  In,  657; 
tlie  Spectroscope,  657;  discovery  of  new  elements  by 
means  of,  658;  detection  of, elements  existing  In  the  at- 
mosphere by  means  of  the  Spectroeoope*  653. 

Sp>  itiQ/teldf  dio^  description  ot  658;  battJo  of  Wilson*s 
Creek,  and  retreat  upon,  659 ;  Zagonyl's  recapture  oi;  659. 

Staknaed's  battery  at  Bull  Eun,  84. 

Stanton,  Benjamin,  member  of  Congress,  166;  no  inten- 
tion to  mnke  war,  212;  on  the  amendment  to  the  Act  of 
1T93, 214,  215. 

Star  of  th4  We»t^  description  of,  6C2;  Toyage  of  to  Charles- 
ton, 662;  is  fired  upon  by  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor, 
663 ;  is  captured  by  the  Tcxans,  668. 

StaU  War  Loans,  807,  80a 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  speech  in  opposition  to  seces- 
sion, 699 ;  speech  on  the  war,  189;  speech  at  Atlanta,  on 
the  plan  of  the  confederate  government,  141 ;  speech  at 
Augusta,  on  the  Cotton  Loan,  148;  chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  six  years,  158;  vote  in  Congress,  155;  speech  on 
taking  his  seat  as  Vice-President,  156, 

Stevxns'  Battery,  description  ot  608 ;  drawing  of;  809;  cost, 
510;  ftirther  detaIl^  510. 

Stevens,  Isaac  I.,  Mographlcal  notice  of,  725. 

Stevens,  Tqaddbus,  member  of  Congress,  166;  on  the 
rightfulness  of  secession,  207;  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  288;  on  the  confiscation  bill,  249. 

Sf.  HfUna  ParUh,  S.  (7.,  topography  and  history  of,  659. 

iS^  Louis,  Mo.,  description  of,  660;  guard  of  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  Sub-treasury,  660;  arms  renroved  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  April  26th,  660;  Gen.  Frost's  letter  to  Gen. 


Lyon,  660;  Gen.  Lyon  demands  and  reoelTCt  the  enrren* 
der  of  Frost  and  his  brigade,  661 ;  soldiers  attacked  by  a 
mob  in  the  streets,  fire  upon  the  crowd,  661 ;  character 
of  Camp  Jackson,  661, 662;  martial  law  declared  in,  662; 
protest  of  the  nmlcted  secewionists  in,  662. 

StockSy  average  soles  during  the  year,  207. 

Stone,  Chaeleb  P.,  biographical  notice  ot,  728. 

Stobes,  Wiluau  L^  biographical  notice  of,  668. 

Steingqam,  Com.  3.  H.,  commands  the  naval  expedition  to 
Hatteras  Inlet,  287;  conference  relative  to  ourrender  of 
the  forts  on  board  his  ship,  2S8L 

Stuart's  cavalry  at  Bull  Bun,  81 

Sugar,  export  of  prohibited,  165. 

SuUan  of  Turkey,  1. 

Summersrille,  Va.,  description  ot  668;  skirmish  at,  668. 

Sumner,  Cuables,  member  of  the  Senate,  166;  offers  a 
memorial  against  any  compromise,  228. 

Sumner,  Edwin  V.,  biographical  notice  of,  722. 

Sumter,  Fot,  supply  Tesseb  sail  ft-om  New  York,  718; 
when  fire  opened  upon  her,  183;  labors  of  the  engineer 
corps  in  completing,  664;  occupied  by  Major  Anderson, 
Dec.  26, 1S60,  664;  officers  and  garrison  of;  664 ;  excite- 
ment at  Charleston  in  consequence,  664;  Gov.  Pickens 
demand  for  surrender  ot,  664;  Col.  Hayne  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  demand  surrender,  of,  664 ;  correspondence  of 
Messrs.  Fitzpatrick,  Mallory  and  Slldell  with  the  Presi- 
dent on,  064;  President's  answer  sent  to  Charleston,  and 
reply  of  S.  C.  Government,  665;  Col.  Hayne  instructed 
to  deliver  his  letter,  and  demand  whether  the  President 
asserted  his  right  to  send  reCuforcements  to,  665;  the 
President's  reply,  665 ;  qtiestion  of  attacking,  referred  to 
Confederate  Congress,  665;  women  and  children  remoTed 
ttom,  665;  Gen.  Beauregard  demands  the  evacuation  o^ 
April  11,  665;  Major  Anderson's  reply,  665;  Gen.  Beau- 
regard's proposal,  665,  666 ;  Anderson's  reply,  666:  Gen. 
Beauregard  notifies  Major  Anderson  that  he  will  open 
fire  In  one  hour,  666;  the  first  day's  bombardment  ct, 
666;  list  of  batteries  firing  upon,  666,  667;  armament  of 
fort,  667 ;  effect  of  fire  flrom,  667 ;  effect  of  fire  of  enemy's 
batteries  on,  667 ;  the  second  day's  bombardment  of,  667, 
668;  hot  shot  fired  on  from  Fort  Moultrie  and  other 
batteries,  663;  barracks  set  on  fire,  668;  Wigfoll  and  his 
flag  of  truce,  6^ ;  terms  of  evacuation  agreed  upon  with, 
668 :  terms  of  evacuation  of;  finally  approved  by  Gen. 
Beauregard,  668, 669;  condition  of,  at  time  of  evacuation, 
669;  fleet  sent  by  government  for  relief  oC  669;  official 
notification  of  evacuation  of;  by  Mi^or  Anderson,  669 ; 
biographical  sketch  of  Mj^or  Anderson,  66v;  effect  of 
Intelligence  of  surrender  at  the  North,  669. 

SwxxNET,  Thomas  W.,  biographical  notice  of,  7251 


Taconio  System,  pro.essor  Emmons'  theory  of  the,  670; 
long  rejected,  670 ;  recent  discoveries  render  probable 
Professor  Emmons'  views  of;  670,  671 ;  T.  Sterry  Hunt's 
theory  accounting  for  the  formations  without  admitting 
the,  671. 

Tanet,  Chief  Justice,  proceedings  before,  in  the  case  of 
John  Merry  man,  854-856. 

Tar^f,  revenue  and  protective,  discussions  on,  671 ;  table 
of  changes  In  and  results  of,  672 ;  whole  revenue  of  each 
tariff,  672 ;  warehousing  system,  and  Independent  tiras- 
ury  plan  of  finance  adopted,  672 ;  tarifb  of  1857  and  1861, 
672 ;  orders  of  the  Treasury  Department,  678 ;  do.  of 
collector  of  New  York,  673;  protest  against  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  678;  comparative  rates  of  duty  for 
twenty  years.  673;  difficulilps  In  the  operation  of  tho 
old  and  new  tarlfC  675 ;  revenue  at  Neii^  York,  675^ 

Tt/cres  in  the  Confederate  States,  164. 
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Taylor^  Fort,  ita  location,  875 ;  srmtment,  675^ 

Taylok,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  bears  a  letter  from  Jefferson 
Davis  to  President  Lincoln,  150. 

Telegraphy  Electric^  progress  In  1361,  (JTS;  commnnicatlon 
with  San  FrancLsco,  675 ;  on  the  lower  Amoor,  675;  con- 
nection  betTveen  Europe*  an<l  America  tbroagh  Bussia, 
675 ;  b/  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  676 ;  smaller  enterprises, 
676. 

TcUgraphio  Detpatches^  tbeir  seizure  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  280. 

Tenne»aff,  instructions  of  Legislature  to  commissioners 
to  Ptiace  Conference,  565. 

Its  boundaries,  676;  population,  676;  sessions  of  its 
Lej^slature,  676;  members,  when  elected,  676;  vote  fbr 
President,  677 ;  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  called, 
677 ;  evils  complained  of,  677 ;  conservative  sentiment, 
677 ;  New  York  resolutions,  how  received,  677 ;  election 
of  delegates  to  a  State  Convention,  677 ;  vote  on  the 
Cunveniion,  678;  answer  of  the  Governor  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  673 ;  address  of  citizens,  678 ;  Legis- 
lature convenes,  678;  message  to,  678;  Commissioner 
from  the  Confederate  States,  679 ;  letters  fi*om  citizens, 
679 ;  military  league  made  with  the  Confederate  States, 
679;  articles,  679:  declaration  of  Independence,  6S0; 
ordinance  t^i  adopt  the  Provisional  Constitution,  6S0 ;  a 
military  force  organized,  631 ;  fundamental  law  of  tho 
State,  631 ;  payment  of  debts  to  Northern  citizens  pro- 
hibited, 632;  progress  of  military  affairs,  632;  Union 
Convention  in  East  Tennessee,  6S8 ;  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 633 ;  effiirts  to  procure  arms,  638 ;  message  ot  the 
Governor,  634;  call  for  men,  631;  second  call,  635; 
burning  of  bridges  In  East  Tennessee,  635. 
Message  of  the  Governor  on  extortions,  144. 

Tenne«9e€,  East,  martial  law  in,  153,  441. 

TerritorieA,  their  division  aa  proposed  by  the  Crittenden 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  174 ;  organized  in  1361, 
635;  Dalcotah,  its  size,  685;  boundaries,  685;  Colorado, 
Its  size,  636;  boundaries,  636;  Nevada,  its  size,  636; 
boundaries,  686. 

TexoJt,  boundaries,  636 ;  government,  686 ;  population, 
6S6;  secession  sentiment  of  the  people,  636;  Governor 
refuses  to  call  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  637;  his 
views,  637 ;  call  for  a  convention,  how  made,  637 ;  action 
of  the  Governor,  637 ;  Legislature  convened,  638 ;  reso- 
lutions relative  to  a  State  Convention,  6SS ;  vote  of  the 
State  for  members  of  the  Convention,  633 ;  ordinance  of 
secession,  638;  vote  of  the  people  upon  it,  689;  vote  at 
the  PresldentUl  election,  639;  dllflculty  between  tho 
Governor  and  the  State  Convention,  689;  action  of  the 
Convention,  690;  condition  of  aflbirs,  690;  war  loan, 
690 ;  United  States  forces  in  Texas,  690 ;  surrender  of 
Twiggs,  690 ;  seizure  of  public  property,  690 ;  surrender 
of  MiOor  Sibley,  691 ;  surrender  of  Colonel  Reeve,  691 ; 
address  of  ex-Governor  Houston  to  the  people,  692 ;  his 
letter  to  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, 692 ;  intercourse  with  Northern  people  prohibited, 
692 ;  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year,  698 ;  troops 
in  the  fl(>Id,  693 ;  crops,  093. 

Thomas,  Col.  F.  J.,  killed  at  Bull  Rnn.  84. 

TuoMAS,  Francis,  member  of  Congre9%210;  on  tho  right 
of  the  Government  to  nse  the  forts  for  other  purposes 
than  the  defence  of  the  States,  210. 

Thomas,  Georob  H.,  biographical  notice  of,  724. 

Thomas,  Philip,  resigns  as  Secretary  of  Treasury.  704 

Thompson,  Jacob,  resigns  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  T04. 

TouPEiMS,  Lieut,  commands  the  cavalry  in  tho  skirmish  at 
Fairfax  Court- House,  294 

Toombs,  Kobert,  Senator  in  Thlrty-sixth  Congress,  166;  tho 
Union  Is  dissolved,  176;  men  are  arming  to  defend  the 
separation,  176. 


ToucKT,  Isaac,  r^solntion  of  eensure  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  216. 

TowNSEND,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  ZU. 

Treason,  Secretary  Seward's  letter  defining,  85a 

Trent,  steamer,  how  employed,  693 ;  paAsengers,  698 ;  board- 
ed by  officers  fh)m  the  San  Jacinto,  693 ;  the  English 
report,  693 ;  an  officer's  report,  604 ;  protest  of  Mason 
and  Slldell.  604 ;  details,  695. 

TsiTMBTTLL,  Ltmak,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
on  slavery  In  Arizona,  190  reply  to  Senator  Davis.  102; 
on  the  condition  of  affairs,  228 ;  on  the  acts  of  President 
Lincoln,  238 ;  on  the  object  of  the  war.  241. 

TccECR,  Qeobob,  birth,  695 ;  education,  695 ;  public  offices, 
605 ;  writings,  695. 

TwiOGs,  Gen.,  surrenders  tho  ordnance  depot  at  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  819,  also  690  ;  dismissed  fVom  the  army  by 
order  of  the  President,  819. 

Tf/bee  Jdand,  its  situation,  695;  reconnoissanco  of,  695; 
occupied,  695. 

Tyler,  John,  member  of  Confederate  Congress,  165;  de- 
spatch to,  relative  to  the  attack  on  Sumter,  187 ;  address 
of  at  opening  of  Peace  Conference,  668*  564 

i; 

United  States,  population,  696;  eU>ction  of  President,  696; 
prtnciplo  represented,  696;  officers  of  the  Government 
in  1860,  697;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  tho 
Tight  of  a  State  tu  secede.  697;  do.  on  collection  of  duties 
in  a  seceded  State,  697;  right  of  the  Government  over 
public  property,  697;  right  of  the  Government  to  mako 
war  upon  a  State,  693;  affairs  In  the  Southern  States, 
699;  epeech  of  Stephens  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Union, 
699;  President  Buchanan's  message,  699;  attitude  of 
South  Carolina,  699;  resig::aiion  of  Secretary  Cobb,  700; 
resignation  of  Secretary  Cass,  700;  reason,  700;  state  of 
public  sentiment  at  this  time,  700;  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  701 ;  rosignaUon  of  Secretary  F  oyd,  701 ;  rea- 
son, 701 ;  correspondence,  701 ;  arrival  of  Commlssionera 
from  South  Carolina  at  Washington,  701 ;  object,  701 ; 
letter  to  the  President,  702;  his  reply,  702;  manner  of 
their  reception,  702;  Presldcnrs  views  on  the  move- 
ment of  Major  Anderson,  708;  reply  of  the  commis- 
sioners, 708;  rejected  by  the  President,  708;  President's 
message  of  Jan.  8th,  708;  principles  governing  his  con- 
duct, 708;  resignation  of  Secretary  Thompson,  704; 
correfipondence  relativo  thereto,  704:  resignation  of 
Secretary  Thomas,  704;  reasons,  704;  John  A.  Dix  ap- 
pointed to  the  Trensary,  704;  views  of  the  Government 
at  rh's  time,  705;  decision  respecting  Fort  Sumter,  705; 
commissioner  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  arrives  at  Wash- 
ington, 705;  the  proposition  to  him,  705;  letters  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  President,  705;  reply  of  Secretary  Holt,  705; 
a  final  reply  to  denwnd  for  Fort  Sumter,  706;  Virginia 
peace  resolutions,  707;  mission  of  ex- President  Tyler, 
707;  action  of  tho  President,  703;  armistice  charged  on 
President  Buchanan.  70S;  sentiments  of  the  people.  709; 
close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  office,  709;  inansruration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  709 ;  tho  change  which  had  taken  plac« 
since  November,  709;  the  policy  of  the  President  de- 
clared. 710;  commissioners  from  Sonth  Carolina  arrive 
at  Washington,  710;  letter  to  Secretary  Seward,  710;  his 
reply,  711 ;  commissioners'  response,  712;  military  move- 
mentn  In  New  York,  718;  preparation  of  transports,  718; 
sail  tmm  the  port,  714;  excitement,  714;  affairs  at 
Charleston,  714;  Virginia  commissioners  visit  the  Presi- 
dent to  inquire  as  to  his  policy,  714;  his  answer.  715; 
capture  of  Sumter,  715;  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, 715;  call  for  troops  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  715; 
answers  of  the  Governors  of  the  respeotivo  States,  716,* 
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letter  of  President  Lincoln  to  t£e  Mayor  of  Baltimore, 
716;  letter  of  the  Secreury  of  Stale  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  717;  Interview  between  commlaslonors  from 
Baltimore  and  the  President,  717 ;  the  blockade  procla- 
mation, 717;  seizare  of  tele}p*aphlc  despatobea,  718; 
proclamation  orduriag  blockade  of  Florida,  and  sus- 
pension of  habeas  corpus  writ,  719;  Instructions  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collectors  of  the  customs, 
7H;  mails  discontinued,  718;  extra  session  of  Congress, 
719;  its  action,  719 ;  finances.  719;  army,  719;  navy, 
719;  act  passed  to  approve  and  Justify  the  acts  of  the 
President,  719;  its  constitutionality,  719;  military  ar- 
rangements, 719,  720;  retirement  of  Gen.  Scott,  720; 
promotion  of  Ocn.  McClellan,  720;  correspondence,  720; 
order  of  Gen.  McClellan  on  taking  command  of  the 
army,  721 ;  biographical  notices  of  numerous  army  offi- 
cers, 721-72a 


Vermont^  Its  boundaries,  728;  statistics,  727;  response  to 
the  call  fitr  troops,  727 ;  action  of  the  Legbhiturc,  727 ; 
Personal  Liberty  Bill,  727 ;  war  loan,  727 ;  first  regi- 
ment, 727 ;  other  troops,  *2S ;  vote  of  the  State,  723. 

ViCAT,  Loris  Joseph,  birth,  723;  discoveries,  723 ;  pursuits, 
729;  honors,  728. 

ViELB,  E.  L,  blosraphlcal  notice  of,  728. 

Vienna,  Its  situation,  723;  ^klrmUh  at,  72SL 

Virginia^  movement  of  her  LegLlaturo  for  a  Pea<U)  Confer- 
ence, 17S;  the  resolutions,  178;  boundaries,  729 ;  popn- 
lation,  729;  vote,  729;  public  sentiment,  729;  Union 
meetings,  729;  resolutions  of  New  York,  how  received, 
729 ;  action  of  the  L«'gislature,  730 ;  address  of  members 
of  Congress,  730 ;  the  State  Cunveution,  730;  It  assora- 
blea,  731 ;  organization,  731 ;  pr«>ceedings,  731 ;  on  Lin- 
coln's inaug  'ml,  732 ;  debates,  732,  738 ;  cummumcallon 
from  Governor  Pickens,  734,  response  to  the  call  for 
troops,  734,  ordinance  to  repeal  the  ratification  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  735;  proclamation,  785; 
exports  of  grain  prohibited,  736,  warlike  aspect,  736 • 
Joins  the  9  mthem  Confederacy.  736;  convention  with, 
787;  proceedings  In  Western  Virginia,  737;  mustering 
troop%  78S;  mil  tary  movements,  733,  bridges  ordered 
to  be  burned,  733;  debate  on  the  payment  of  State  In- 
terest, 739 ;  vote  on  the  secession  ordinance,  789  ;  paper 
money,  740;  mlUtary  strength  of  Virginia,  740;  condi- 
tion of  nfi'airs  in  the  State,  741 ;  list  of  battles  and  skir- 
ml.^es.  741 ;  cnnntios  of  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
742:  proclamation  of  Qpneral  DIk,  742;  prices  of  roer- 
chanJlae,  742;  passes  ordinance  of  secession,  188;  how 
received  In  the  ConfHorate  States,  133. 

Virgin iOt  Western^  its  attachment  to  the  Union,  742; 
boundaries,  748;  a  Convj^ntlon  called,  743;  lt«  proceed- 
Inirs,  748 ;  Declaration  of  Independence,  743  ;  speech  of 
the  new  Governor,  748 ;  address  of  Governor  Letcher 
to  the  people,  748;  McClcllnn's  proclamation,  744; 
population.  744;  Attorney-General  Bates  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Western  Virsrinia  as  a  State,  745 ;  McClellan's 
proclamation  to  the  Union  men.  745;  to  his  troops,  746» 
details  of  his  campaign,  746,  747 ;  despatches,  747. 


Wade,  Bktcjamiit  P..  Senator  In  ThIrty-sUth  Conirress, 
1C6;  totally  unable  to  understand  precisely  what  it  is  of 
■which  they  complain,  171 ;  whon  ha^  a  Repnblicnn  Sen- 
ator prorMwed  to  violate  a  riffht  of  the  Sonth?  171 ;  on 
the  bill  todl<«cont{niie  postal  i^ervice  in  sere«led  Slati-s,  218. 

Walekr.  L.  p.,  f^ecrebiry  at  War.  onlers  General  Beaure- 
gard to  demand  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  132 ; 


fkirther  correspondenofl,  183;  remarks  on  attack  on 
Sumter,  183 ;  ^'  No  man  could  tell  where  this  war 
■would  end,"  138;  letter  to  Governor  Magoffin,  18a 

Wakd,  Jambs  H.,  birth,  743;  education,  74S;  writings,  743; 
service,  749. 

Warren^  Fort,  used  as  a  prison,  863. 

Warsato,  Mo^  burning  of,  495. 

Washington^  Its  situation,  749 ;  circnmstances  of  its  selec- 
tion for  the  seat  of  Government,  749;  rumors  of  an  at- 
tack on  President  Lincoln,  750;  investigation,  750;  as- 
sembling of  troops  at,  750 ;  Inquiries  by  Congress  of  the 
reason,  750 ;  reply  of  President  Buchanan,  750 ;  do.  ol 
Secretary  Holt,  751 ;  Inauguration  ceremonies,  751 ;  ex- 
citement on  April  15th,  T62 ;  movement  of  troops,  752, 
758;  small  arms  and  ordnance  issued  at  the  arsenal,  753. 

Wheeling,  Fci.,  its  situation,  754;  capital  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, 7M 

WniTTEMORK,  TnouAS,  birth,754 ;  pursuits,  754 ;  wrlt^nits,  754. 

WiCKLirrs,  Cqas.  A.,  member  of  Congress,  226;  on  the 
confiscation  bill,  247. 

WioPALL,  Locis  T.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  106 ; 
■we  Intend  to  leave  this  Union— then  brinz  ns  back, 
163;  the  people  of  the  South  cannot  save  the  Union, 
171 ;  on  non-intervention,  181 ;  comes  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Fort  Sumter,  663. 

WiLLKY,  Waitman  T.,  member  of  the  Senate,  225;  on  tho 
object  of  the  war.  242. 

Wi.'liam sport,  Fa.,  its  situation,  754 ;  skirmish  near,  755. 

Williams,  Tuomas  S.,  birth,  754 ;  education,  754 ;  pursuits, 
754. 

WiLSOK,  IlEifKT,  member  of  the  Senate,  223;  on  the  acts  of 
President  Lincoln,  22S-288. 

WiUon's  Creeks  Mo.y  its  situation,  755;  details  of  the  battle 
at,  755. 

Wilson,  William,  stationed  with  his  regiment  on  Santa 
Bosa  Island,  678 ;  attacked  by  Confudtrratea,  October 
8,  1861.  674. 

WiNANS,  Eo8^  his  arrest,  860. 

Winche>der,  its  situation,  755 ;  occupied  by  troops,  755, 

WiSDRB,  J.  II.,  letter  on  seizing  certain  Federal  prisoner? 
for  hostages  for  the  safety  of  Confederate  privateers- 
men,  151. 

WiNTHKOP,  Theodore,  his  birth,  756;  education,  756; 
death,  756. 

WUconun,  Its  boundaries,  756;  population.  756;  banks, 
756;  bank  riot,  756;  vote  for  Lincoln.  756;  ee^tun  of 
the  Legislature,  756  .  its  action,  757  ;  the  war  bill,  757; 
acts  passod,  757  i  troops  furnished,  757. 

Wise,  Gkn.  H.  A.,  relreau*  ft-om  Charioston,  Ta.,  103. 

Wbchentticht  Union  office  sacked  by  a  mob,  &>7. 

Wood,  Benjamin,  member  of  Congress,  226;  offers  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House,  244. 

Wood,  Fbbnasdo,  proclamation  of,  531. 

Wool  and  Flam  Fabrics^  the  iliscntegration,  757;  how  dose, 
757 ;  uses,  757. 

Wool,  John  Elli«,  bloeraphlcal  notice  of,  722. 

W BIGHT,  UoRATio  G.,  biographical  notice  of;  724. 


Takcet,  Wm.  L.,  appointed  Commissioner  to  Europe,  160. 
YuLEE,  David  L.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
■withdraws,  193 ;  remarks  on,  193. 


Z 

ZAOOx-n,  Major  Cuaelxs,  re-capture       Springfield,  Ma, 

659. 
ZwiRNKR,  Ernst  F..  his  birth,  753;  edncation,  75S;  kboa 

m  arclaucture,  i5b. 
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